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Put  Sunkist  in  the 

stockings,  on  the  Christmas  break- 
fast table,  and  serve  a  bowlful,  piled  up  high, 

for  the  Christmas  dinner.  Bring  into  your  home  on 
Christmas  day  this  touch  of  healthful,  sunny  California. 


unki 

Oranges 


Sunkist  is  a  year  'round  fresh  fruit — picked  in  California  every  Jay. 
Good  dealers  always  have  a  plentiful  supply. 

The  acid  of  the  orange  aids  digestion.  So  Sunkist  is  the  fruit  to  eat 
with  rich  repasts,  like  the  Christmas  dinner.  Order  a  box  or  half-box 
from  your  dealer  now,  to  last  the  family  through  the  holidays.  Sun- 
kist oranges  come  in  various  sizes  at  different  prices.  Save  the  wrap- 
pers for  beautiful  premiums. 

Send  for  This  Book — "Sunkist  Salads  and  Desserts"  contains  scores  of 
charming  recipes — new  ideas — new  ways  to  serve — new  dainties.  Don't  be 
without  it,  when  just  a  post  card  gets  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

Co-Operative — Non-Prof  it 
Eastern  Headquarters:  Dept.  A67.139  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

All  first-class  dealers  sell  Sunkist  oranges  and  lemons 
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SUN-MAD) 

SEEDED  MUSCAT 

RAISINS 


Real  Raisin  Bread 


—  a  dainty,  toothsome  morsel  — 

is  just  around  the  corner.   Try  a  loaf. 


Your  baker  or  grocer  now  has  a  new  de- 
light for  your  family,  called  California  Raisin 
Bread.  It  is  made  with  the  Sun-Maid  Brand 
of  raisins  —  big,  plump,  tender,  meaty  raisins 
with  the  seeds  extracted.  It  is  made  from  a 
special  recipe,  lately  developed,  that  puts  new 
quality  into  raisin  bread.  In  fact,  California 
raisin  bread  is  the  finest  your  folks  have 

tasted.  The  fla- 
vor  of  these 
tempting  raisins 
permeates  the 
loaf.  No  food 
could  be  more 
appetizing. 


Good  raisin  bread  is  both  good  and  good 
for  you  —  delicious,  nutritious,  digestible 
and  slightly  laxative. 

And  this  bread  —  size  of  loaf  and  nutri- 
ment considered  —  is  as  cheap  a  food  as 
any  home  can  serve.  Why  let  your  family 
go  without  it? 

Serve  it  daily  —  at  every  meal.  Let  the 
children  have  the  benefits.  They  will  eat 
more  bread  with  raisins. 
And  here  is  pure  grape 
sugar  to  satisfy,  in  the 
most  healthful  way, 
their  natural  desire  for 
sweets. 


Look  for  i  label  bearing  the 
words.  "California  Raisin 
Breed,  made  with  Sun-Maid 
Raisins." 


California  Raisin  Bread 

**  SUN  MAID  RAISIN 

IS  SOLD  BY  YOUR  BAKER  OR  GROCER 
■  You  will  like  this  raisin  bread  because  it  is  made  with  this  kind  of  raisins 

For  That  Christmas  Dinner  —  Let  the  Sun-Maid  Brand  of  raisins  be  part 
of  that  dinner;  in  plum  pudding,  raisin  pie,  fruit  cake  or  mince  meat. 

SUN-MAID  Brand  for  Home  Use 


Sun-Maid  Kaisin*  are  choice  California  white  grape*  —  kind* 
loo  delicate  to  ship  fre*h  to  market*.  They're  selected  from  the 
cream  of  the  crop*  and  »un-cured  in  the  open  vineyard*. 

They  co*t  no  more  than  common  rai*in*  do,  hut  they  ta*te  like 
confection*.   Three  varieties:  Seeled  (*ced»  extracted),  Sccdle** 


(made   from   »eedlr«»  grape*).  Cluster  (on  stems,  not  seedi.l) 
Send  your  jjrocer'n  name  and  address  for  heautiful  hook  show 
ing   many  way*  to  u»e  Sun-Maid    Kmsins — in  cereals,  sand 
wiche*,  *alads,  pie*,  pudding*,  cookie*,  cakes,  sweetmeat*  and 
frozen  de»»ertn. 


A*h  your  dealer  today  for  a  package.    Note  their  deliciouM  FLAVOR. 

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  RAISIN  CO.,  1215  MattmSt,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA.  Membership  6000  Growtn 
Raisins  are  Nature's  Candy  —  Good  for  Little  Folks 
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Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  in  big  stores  and 
little,  Crisco  is  now  a  staple. 

Storekeepers  everywhere  are  selling  it,  not  merely  to  meet  the 
demand,  but  because  they  are  enthusiastic  over  its  many  merits. 

The  use  of  Crisco  in  their  own  homes  has  shown  them  that  in 
economy,  digestibility  and  convenience  Crisco  is  what  they  tell  their 
customers — "the  ideal  cooking  fat". 


(RISCO 

For  Frying -For  Shortening 
'      For  Cake  Making 


Crisco  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  butter  and  lard  for  cooking. 

It  is  more  convenient,  more  digestible  and  more  appetizing  than 
lard.    It  is  more  economical  than  butter. 

It  is  made  in  a  specially  designed  building  lined  with  tile  and 
flooded  with  sunshine. 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Crisco  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
i>  prepared,  send  for  the  "Calendar  of  Dinners".  This  cloth-bound, 
yold-stamped  book  contains,  besides  the  story  of  Crisco,  a  different 
dinner  menu  for  every  day  of  the  year  and  615  recipes  tested  by  the 


well-known  cooking  authority,  Marion  Harris  Neil.  Address  your 
request  to  The  Procter  Si  Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  K-12,  Cincinnati.  O., 
enclosing  Jive  2-cent  stamps.  A  paper-bound  edition,  without  the  Cal- 
endar of  Dinners"  but  with  250  recipes,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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THE  European  conflict  has  chal- 
lenged the  attention  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  the 
subject  of  the  restoration  of  its  merchant  marine  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  except  perhaps  a,  war  involving  the  country 
with  a  first-class  sea  power. 

Turn  where  one  will  of  late,  and  it  is  to  hear  the  matter  being 
discussed  in  one  form  or  another,  here  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
there  by  economic  societies,  now  by  shipowners  and  students  of 
history,  again  by  politicians  and  doctrinaires. 

The  average  man  in  the  street,  who  may  not  know  the  starboard 
side  of  a  ship  from  its  port  side  or  the  difference  between  a  stern 
post  and  a  jib-boom,  has  had  it  brought  home  to  him,  too,  by  the 
events  of  the  past  seventeen  months.  The  cotton  grower  in  the 
South  is  interested,  the  wheat  and  corn  growers  and  farmers  of 
the  Middle  and  Far  West,  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  and  New 
England.  They  know  our  outports  are  glutted  with  a  commerce 
that  can  be  moved  only  piecemeal.  They  know  that  our  railroads 
are  being  compelled  to  resort  to  embargoes  because  their  tidal 
terminals  cannot  accept  what  they  have  to  deliver — freights  that 
ought  to  be  on  the  way  to  the  markets  beyond  seas  in  which  they 
have  been  sold.  They  know  that  the  paralysis  of  commerce  is  as 
acute  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  opening  months  of  the  war.  They 
know  that  a  cargo  under  a  belligerent  flag  is  a  potential  prize  of 
war.  They  know  that  their  noncontraband  property  under  a 
neutral  flag  is  not.  They  know  that  if  Great  Britain  did  not  control 
the  seas,  as  she  has  since  the  Battle  of  the-  Falkland  Islands, 
the  United  States  could  not  trade  as  she  is  trading  with  Europe. 
And  they  know  also  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
would  be  trafficking  with  this  country  and  extending  its  commerce 
if  there  were  American  ships  to  carry  the  nation's  products  thither. 

Tremendous  Profits  of  Ocean  Carriers 

THIS  country's  need— the  world's  need  to-day— is  ships.  There 
is  not  an  idle  ton  of  deep-water  shipping  in  the  entire  world,  ex- 
cept that  belonging  to  the  belligerent  nations  interned  in  neutral  or 
blockaded  in  home  ports.  Freights  advanced  at  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  thousand  per  cent  above  normal  and,  rising  daily, 
have  brought  forth  every  bottom  that  can  be  intrusted  to  deep 
water  and,  it  is  feared  by  some,  a  good  many  that  should  not  be. 

Who  has  owned  or  controlled  any  sort  of  an  ocean  craft  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has 
been  garnering  nuggets  in  an  El  Dorado  that  was  undreamed  of  in  July,  1914.  Let  an 
unfamiliar  face  appear  in  the  streets  or  the  exchanges  of  our  big  ports— New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  where  charter  parties  are 
written  and  settled,  and  immediately  there  is  a  commotion.  Not  until  the  business  of 
the  visitor  is  definitely  understood  is  he  free  from  surveillance.  He  is  dogged  and 
eavesdropped  as  long  as  he  remains  in  these  marine  districts,  and  all  because  it  may  be 
possible  that  he  controls  some  bit  of  un- 
discovered vessel  property. 

It  has  become  a  saying  that  he  who 
can  possess  himself  of  a  tub  or  a  soap  box 
that  will  float,  and  a  stick  for  a  mast  or 
a  kerosene  tin  for  an  engine,  owns  the 
beginnings  of  a  Crcesus.  Men  have 
even  turned  toscraping  the  bottom  of  the 
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The  Susquehanna  Outfitting  for  Her 
Maiden  Voyage 


sea  for  vessels.  As  I  write  this  I  have  before 
me  a  telegram  from  Washington,  reporting 
the  issuance  to  a  San  Franciscan  of  a  pro- 
visional registry  for  a  steamer  that  the  French  captured  from  the 
Germans  and  that  later  the  raider  Emden  sank  in  the  harbor  of 
Papeiti,  Tahiti.  A  wrecking  crew  has  been  sent  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  try  to  raise  her  out  of  the  ooze  in  which  she  has  been  lying 
for  more  than  a  year. 

We  have  drafted  on  our  Great  Lakes  and  coastwise  fleets  for 
steam  and  sail  and  thereby  gained  an  inappreciable  mite  of  ton- 
nage. Shippers  are  paying  through  the  nose  and  shipowners  are 
making  fortunes  by  the  hour  overnight.  And  ever  the  cry  rises 
along  the  lines  of  the  earth's  communications:  " Give  us  ships ! " 

Tramps  under  both  neutral  and  belligerent  flags  that  previously 
could  be  chartered  for  from  $6000  to  $8000  a  month  cannot  be  had 
now  for  less  than  $25,000.  Where  it  cost  in  the  spring  of  1914  $1.60 
a  ton  to  ship  coal  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  east  coast  of  Central 
America,  the  charge  is  now  $5.90.  Vessels  are  paying  for  them- 
selves in  two  and  three  trips.  Early  in  November  two  wooden  six- 
masted  schooners  were  chartered  out  of  the  Chesapeake  and  New 
England  coal  traffic,  one  at  $52,000  to  carry  coal  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  the  other  to  carry  coal  to  Rio  Janeiro  for  a  lump  sum  of 
$30,000.  In  six  weeks  the  Spanish-bound  vessel  will  have  made  the 
earnings  of  three  normal  years  in  coastwise  traffic  and  the  other 
schooner  the  earnings  of  two  years.  I  know  of  three  small  Dutch 
steamers  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  cost  about  $900,000  all  told 
to  put  overboard,  and  for  which  an  American  owner  will  pay 
$2,700,000  if  Holland  will  agree  to  the  sale. 

Foreign  Ships  Not  to  be  Had 

THE  Presidential  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws  to  admit  to 
registry  citizen  owned  or  controlled  vessels  operating  under  alien 
flags  has  to  date  brought  to  our  commerce  only  168  ships  of  568,000 
gross  tons,  or  an  addition  of  approximately  fifty  per  cent  to  the 
country's  shipping  capacity.  It  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the 
nation's  great  need,  and  in  Washington  it  is  admitted  that  further 
relief  from  this  source  is  not  to  be  expected.  Spain,  Denmark  and 
Holland  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  any  vessels  from  their  flags,  and 
among  the  belligerents  express  prohibitions  have  been  notified  to  this 
government  by  France,  Austria  and  Germany,  Germany  gom^  SH 
this  list  late  in  October  and  France  early  in  November.  Russia  and  Japan,  because  of  tin- 
laws  under  which  they  control  their  merchant  fleets,  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 
claim similar  orders.  Britain  has  added  nothing  to  what  she  said  in  the  beginning,  ami 
that  was  that  she  would  recognize  only  the  transfer  of  vessels  which  evidence  showed 
were  not  changing  (lags  to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  the  war;  but  it  is  understood  in 
diplomatic  circles  that  there  will  he  no  more  switching  of  ships  from  her  registry  to  ours. 
She  needs  all  she  has  and  so  many  more  that  her  great  yards  are  driven  to  capacity. 

And  because  of  these  tilings  con- 
viction has  crystallized  (hat  this 
country's  marine  policy  for  the  past 
fifty  years  has  garnered  a  harvest  of 
folly;  that  there  is  a  Conlian  knot 
to  be  cut  and  that  the  lime  to  sever 
it  is  at  hand.   Beyond  any  doubt  the 
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Deserted  Shipyards  at  Bath,  Maine 


Seutatl's  Shipyard,  Bath,  Maine 


question  of  this  nation's  restoring  its  flag  to  the  ocean  sea 
will  take  precedence  with  the  Administration's  program  of 
military  preparedness  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  in  practically  such  times  as  these,  with  all  of 
Europe  at  war  and  the  shadow  of  Napoleon  banding  the 
globe,  that  the  sea  genius  of  the  United  States  first  found 
its  big  impulse,  and  in  three  decades,  despite  aggression 
and  oppression,  winged  its  way  into  a  dominance  of  foreign 
commerce.  In  war  it  found  its  opportunity  of  expansion 
and  in  war  maybe  it  is  to  seize  it  again,  although  under 
political  and  economic  conditions  different  from  those  that 
obtained  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Upgrowth  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

/^VNE  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  the  habitat  of  the 
\J  people  of  the  United  States  was  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  With  limited  agricultural 
interests  they  naturally  turned  to  the  sea  as  an  outlet  for 
their  energy  and  enterprise.  Wood  was  the  world's  com- 
mon and  only  known  shipbuilding  material.  The  vast  and 
then  apparently  inexhaustible  forests  of  hard  and  soft 
woods  of  the  new  land  offered  a  wealth  of  it.  They  could 
build  ships  cheaply  and  quickly.  As  the  national  life 
expanded,  and  with  it  the  genius  of  trade,  practice  in  build- 
ing produced  skilled  designers,  skilled  wrights,  who  pres- 
ently were  putting  upon  the  seas  faster  and  better  wooden 
ships  than  any  other  nation.  Daring  of  hand  and  of  busi- 
ness in  the  operation  of  these  vessels  defied  competition. 
The  superiority  of  the  American  ship  commanded  not  only 
preference  but  premiums.  Besides,  the  Government  was 
nurturing  this  fleet  that  flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  1789  an  act  was  adopted,  allowing  importers  a  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent  in  customs  duties  on  goods  entering 
in  vessels  wholly  the  property 
of  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  1790  another 
act,  besides  maintaining  that 
discount,  added  ten  per  cent  in 
duties  upon  all  goods  imported 
in  foreign-owned  vessels.  By 
.1810  the  United  States  was 
carrying  ninety  per  cent  of  its 
own  foreign  commerce  and  much 
of  other  nations.  Before  the 
close  ol"  the  Napoleonic  era  she 
had  gotten  the  jump  on  Britain, 
the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

However,  in  1815  the  law  was 
amended.  The  country  was 
compelled  to  enter  upon  a  reci- 
procity policy  toward  foreign 
countries.  The  ten  per  cent  duty 
on  importations  in  foreign  bot- 
toms was  taken  off  all  vessels 
belonging  to  every  nation  that 
admitted  the  American  flag  to 
its  ports  on  an  equality  with  its 
own.  Diplomatic  bargaining, 
commercial  treaties  and  Acts  of 
Congress  finally  whittled  this 
advantage  away.  Nevertheless, 
by  1S56  the  American  merchant 
marine  had  no  peer  on  the  seas. 
The  United  States  had  outbuilt, 
outsailed  and  outhandled  the 
world  in  her  wooden  ships.  The 
Yankee  clipper  queened  it  on  all 
oceans. 

In  the  meantime  no  nation 
had  realized  this  so  keenly  as 


Great  Britain.  She  repealed  and  rewrote  her  ancient  and 
restrictive  navigation  laws  and,  admitting  that  only  some- 
thing heroic  would  turn  the  tide,  fastened  her  attention 
upon  the  development  of  iron  shipbuilding  and  screw  pro- 
pulsion. As  Lindsay,  her  own  historian  of  merchant  ship- 
ping, says,  "Britain  had  to  take  up  the  new  ship  or  abandon 
the  sea."  Britain  had  coal  and  iron  in  abundance.  The 
resources  of  this  country  in  those  respects  were  undevel- 
oped—their volume  unknown,  in  fact.  So  we  kept  on 
building  lordly  ships  of  wood  and  sail,  with  a  growing  and 
open  contempt  for  the  iron  teakettles  that  began  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  transatlantic  trade.  There  was 
no  cheaper  power  than  wind,  American  shipowners  believed, 
and  they  contended  it  would  take  their  packets  and  clip- 
pers whither  they  wished  to  send  them  quite  as  swiftly  as 
steam  would  the  ships  of  Britain  or  any  other  nation.  Just 
as  naval  experts  clung  to  the  opinion  that  wooden  walls 
and  not  iron  and,  later,  steel  ones  were  best  for  men  o'  war, 
so  the  American  lords  of  the  ocean  sea  believed  they  were 
justified  as  they  watched  their  sailing  ships  outdistance 
"foreign  steam"  on  every  hand,  and  heard  the  world 
singing: 

There's  a  saucy,  wild  packet,  a  ship  of  great  fame; 

She  belongs  to  New  York,  and  the  Dreadnought's  her  name. 
She's  bound  to  the  Eastward,  where  stormy  winds  blow — 

A  Liverpool  packet — Lord  God,  see  her  go! 

Oh,  the  Dreadnought's  a-sailing  the  Atlantic  so  wide, 
With  blue  water  boiling  while  along  her  lee  side. 

She's  got  a  bone  in  her  teeth  and  she's  racing  away 
To  beat  the  Cunarder  a  week  and  a  day! 

While  the  Yankee  packets  wrere  beating  Britain's  steam- 
ers, not  by  weeks,  as  the  song  has  it,  but  frequently  by 
days,  England  was  learning  to  build  iron  ships,  getting 
into  them  line  by  line  something  of  the  fineness  and  beauty 
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of  the  American  wooden  ships,  overcoming  a  myriad  of 
difficulties,  training  workmen.  Perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  she  was  devejoping  the  marine  engine.  By  1858  her 
superiority  in  engine  development  was  what  really  killed 
off  the  American  steam  lines  that  Congress  had  brought 
into  being  with  postal  subsidies.  And  yet  in  1860,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  still  was  preeminent 
with  Britain  in  world  commerce. 

In  that  year  6,165,924  tons  of  American  shipping  and 
only  2,624,005  tons  of  foreign  shipping  cleared  from  United 
States  ports.  We  were  then  carrying  69.7  per  cent  of  our 
own  exports  and  63  per  cent  of  our  imports,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  was  as  familiar  in  the  farthest  seas  as  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars. 

Although  it  has  long  been  a  popular  belief  that  it  was 
the  Civil  War  that  dealt  American  shipping  the  blow  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered,  that  is  not  so.  It  was  the 
change  from  wood  to  iron  and  later  to  steel  as  the  more 
economical  materials  of  construction,  and  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  this  country  for  that  change. 

Changes  Wrought  in  the  Sixties 

UPON  the  declaration  of  peace  the  American  merchant 
marine  had  shrunk  more  than  one-half— to  be  exact, 
fifty-three  per  cent.  Great  Britain  had  purchased  801,311 
tons,  the  War  Department  757,611  tons  and  the  Navy 
Department  215,978  tons.  The  Confederate  commerce  de- 
stroyers had  sunk  only  104,605  tons.  Yet  during  the  four- 
year-war  period  the  shipbuilding  industry  had  declined  in  an 
even  greater  proportion.  It  was  no  more  than  a  shell,  and 
a  wooden  shell  at  that,  in  1865.  In  the  meantime,  big  units 
of  capital  that  had  been  derived  from  maritime  interests, 
realizing  that  the  day  of  iron  and  steam  had  come,  that 
our  navigation  laws  forbade 
building  abroad  and  that  the 
United  States  was  not  organ- 
ized or  prepared  either  to  build 
or  to  operate  at  profits  such  as 
other  in  vestments  offered — from 
the  beginning  the  standards  of 
living  and  compensation  in 
American  vessels  have  always 
been  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  maritime  nation  —  were 
won  away  from  the  sea.  Rail- 
road construction,  iron,  coal,  oil 
and  manufactures  were  the  mag- 
nets. Internal  development  had 
set  in.  The  great  new  West  was 
calling. 

What  capital  turned  back  to 
the  sea  still  resisted  the  idea  of 
steam's  taking  the  place  of  wind ; 
and  the  few  that  did  not  actually 
resist  held  that  sidewheels  were 
superior  to  screws  for  propelling 
ocean-going  vessels.  It  seems 
incredible  that  only  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  hard-headed,  brainy 
men  could  have  thought  such 
thoughts;  but  they  did.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  they  were  too 
hard-headed.  As  early  as  1869 
Congress  was  inquiring  what 
could  be  done  to  restore  the 
nation  to  its  previous  important 
and  proud  position  on  the  seas. 
Capital  that  then  would  have 
invested  in  steamships,  could  it 
have  built  them  as  cheaply  as 
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Britain,  proposed  amending  the 
navigation  laws  to  admit  ships 
constructed  abroad  to  American 
registry.  Capital  invested  in 
sail  said  that  this  would  drive 
every  one  of  their  vessels  out  of 
business.  The  navigation  laws 
were  not  amended. 

And  so  it  was  always  wooden 
vessels  against  iron  and  later 
the  cheaper  and  more  econom- 
ical steel  vessels  and  then  the 
steam  tramp — wooden  vessels 
that  deteriorated  more  rapidly; 
that  cost  more  to  maintain  and 
insure  and  operate;  that  had 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  very  high- 
est state  of  efficiency  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
Lloyd's  classifications  for  the 
trade  in  which  they  sought  to 
compete.  A  vessel  that  Lloyd's 
will  insure  to  carry  coals  and  not 
to  carry  wheat  is  of  necessity 
limited  to  the  coal  trade.  The 
wheat  shipper  is  bound  to  em- 
ploy a  bottom  in  which  he  can 
protect  his  property  against  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  regardless  of 
nationality.  The  limitation  of  a 
vessel's  insurance  risk  is  the 
limitation  of  her  commercial 
value. 

So  down  through  the  years  to 
the  nineties  the  unequal  battle 

between  wood  and  the  winds  and  the  metals  and  steam 
was  waged,  until  the  American  flag  had  to  be  struck 
in  foreign  commerce.  Unable  to  build,  unable  to  insure, 
unable  to  raise  the  other  fellow's  standards  to  her  own, 
unable  to  operate  in  competition  with  other  nations,  the 
United  States  had  to  quit.  It  was  cheaper  to  let  the  other 
fellow  do  it,  and  he  was  to  be  found  in  every  port  ready  to 
take  what  there  was  to  carry — the  British,  the  Germans, 
the  French,  the  Norwegians,  the  Japanese  and  the  Italians. 

Futile  Plans  for  Upbuilding  Merchant  Marine 

IN  1898  we  had  to  rake  and  scrape  through  the  fleets  of  the 
world  for  transports  and  naval  auxiliaries,  and  we  were 
able  to  purchase  them  simply  because  Spain  was  not  strong 
enough  to  protest.  In  1907,  when  the  first-line  flower  of 
the  navy  circled  the  world,  the  country's  merchant  marine 
could  not  provide  a  sufficient  consort  to  coal  it.  Fifty-two 
foreign  merchantmen  had  to  be  chartered  to  serve  that 
fleet.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link, 
so  those  sixteen  battleships  were  no  stronger  than  the 
dependability  of  their  consorts.  If  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  that  round-the-world  cruise  war  had  been  de- 
clared on  the  United  States,  those  alien  colliers  would  have 
become  automatically,  under  international  law,  either 
belligerents  or  neutrals !  In  the  hour  that  Europe  plunged 
into  this  present  war  the  United  States  had  descended  in 
the  scale  of  sea  trade  below  Italy  and  Japan  — Japan,  whose 
doors  only  half  a  century  ago  Perry  forced  open  for  the 
extension  of  our  own  and  the  world's  commerce.  With  a 
foreign  commerce  of  four  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars, 
exports  and  imports  combined  -  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
earth's  entire  business  in  a  year  the  United  States  had  a 
merchant  marine  capable  of  transporting  8.9  per  cent. 

During  the  half-century  period  of  the  ebb  tide  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  every  recurring  national  election  have  voted 
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to  restore  their  flag  and  their  ships  to  the  seas.  We  voted 
on  it  in  the  platforms  of  Wilson,  Taft  and  Roosevelt  in 
1912,  just  as  we  voted  on  it  in  the  platforms  of  Grant  and 
Seymour  in  1868.  No  party  has  submitted  itself  to  the 
country  in  fifty  years  without  having  the  restoration  of  the 
merchant  marine  planked  in  one  phase  or  another  in  its 
platform.  The  party  has  yet  to  be  born  that  would  dare 
propose  anything  else.  Succeeding  presidents  have  directed 
their  parties'  attention  to  the  question,  exhorted  them  to 
action.  Succeeding  sessions  of  the  Congress  have  debated 
it,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  Republican  policy  to 
restore  by  the  aid  of  subsidies,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Democratic  policy  of  free  ships  or  foreign-built  vessels — 
two  positions  as  far  apart  as  the  Rockies  and  the  Himalayas. 

Commissions,  from  time  to  time,  have  gone  up  and  down 
the  country,  taking  evidence  from  every  class  of  the 
population — capital  and  labor,  editors,  lawyers,  doctors, 
tinkers,  tailors  and  sailors — as  to  why  we  did  not  have  a 
merchant  marine  and  how  to  produce  one  capable  of 
participating  in  our  own  and  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Findings  and  reports,  consisting  to-day  of  cords  of  volumes, 
have  been  written  and  filed.  Various  laws  have  been 
enacted,  among  them  certain  postal  subsidy  acts,  whose 
authors  at  the  time  claimed  for  them  either  a  solution  or  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem.  And  yet  after  all  this,  and 
down  to  the  day  seventeen  months  ago  when  the  mailed 
fist  of  Europe  fell  and  paralyzed  the  commerce  of  the  earth, 
the  United  States  had  by  legislation  added  just  four  avail- 
able flags  to  the  American  merchant  fleet.  It  did  that 
under  an  act  of  1892  that  in  the  following  year  admitted 
to  registry  the  British-built  liners  City  of  New  York  and 
City  of  Paris— now  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia-  in 
the  transatlantic  service. 

This  act  provided  that  at  least  two  vessels  of  equal 
or  greater  tonnage  and  speed,  and  similarly  to  be  held 
available  for  naval  use  in  the  event  of  war,  should  be 


constructed  in  this  country.  So 
the  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  which 
five  years  afterward,  as  the  Yale 
and  Harvard ,  were  to  do  yeoman 
scout  service  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  happened  to  be  built. 
But  that  law  has  resulted  in  the 
building  of  no  other  American 
express  or  mail  ships  for  the 
European  or  any  other  trade. 
Nor  is  it  producing  one  pound 
of  deep-water  liner  tonnage 
among  all  the  building  that  is 
going  on  at  this  moment  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

In  1909  a  Congressional  act, 
amendatory  of  an  act  of  1871, 
freed  all  materials  imported  for 
the  construction  of  vessels  in 
this  country  for  the  American 
merchant  marine,  but  limited 
any  such  vessels  to  engage  in 
American  coastwise  commerce 
for  no  longer  than  six  months 
each  year  unless  upon  the  re- 
payment of  the  remitted  duties. 
It  produced  no  ships.  It  was  no 
longer  the  high  cost  of  building 
material  that  prevented  the 
Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Fore  River  from  construct- 
ing as  cheaply  as  the  Clyde,  the 
Tyne,  the  Tees  and  Belfast. 
The  American  shipbuilder's 
competitor  was  organized  and  standardized  in  models,  in 
molds,  in  draftsmanship,  in  engines,  in  yard  equipment, 
in  patents,  in  all  the  requirements  of  ship  construction. 
Besides,  the  increment  of  time  had  established  in  his  favor 
the  additional  differentials  of  a  plenitude  of  skilled  labor 
and  a  free  world  market. 

Rebates  Prevented  by  Treaty  Obligations 

THE  Clyde  and  the  Tyne  were,  as  they  are  to-day,  stand- 
ardized in  the  shipbuilding  industry  just  as  twenty  cities 
in  the  United  States  that  are  outselling  the  world  are  stand- 
ardized in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  watches,  clocks, 
bridges,  locomotives  and  railway  equipment.  Shipbuilders 
are  not  trained  by  rolling  steel  rails,  but  by  experience  in 
the  construction  of  vessels  and  the  requirements  of  the  sea. 
One  more  attempt  to  do  something  for  American  ships  was 
the  Panama  Canal  toll  rebate  law,  which  in  1913  was 
repealed  on  the  representations  of  Great  Britain  that  it 
was  opposed  to  the  diplomatic  understanding  under  which 
she  agreed  to  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Again  in  1913 
there  was  included  in  the  tariff  bill  a  provision  similar  to 
the  one  that  had  been  such  a  boon  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  its  infancy—a  five  per  cent  discount  of 
duties  in  favor  of  goods  imported  in  American  bottoms. 
But  to  no  practical  purpose  this,  for  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Customs  Claims  and  held  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  our  treaty  obligations  make  this  inoperative 
except  in  the  cases  of  Russia  and  France. 

For  all  practical  purposes  and  as  briefly  as  it  could  be  set 
down,  there  is  the  political  and  economic  record  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  up  to  the  opening  of  the  European 
conflict  and  the  garnering  of  the  harvest  of  a  nation's  folly. 

In  a  word,  the  four  principal  factors  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  striking  of  the  American  flag  on  deep  w  a'.or 
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HEATH  GANNON,  familiarly  known  to  the  members 
of  his  very  special  profession  as  the  Fifth  Ace,  rose 
from  his  seat  in  the  little  public  park  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  unpleasant  task.  Before  him  lay  an  irregu- 
lar, stone-lipped  pond,  and  Gannon's  task  was  to  see  how 
far  he  could  walk  about  the  water  without  having  to  seek 
a  bench.  The  distance  he  was  able  to  cover  had  steadily 
grown  shorter.  When  he  had  first  come  to  Florence  he 
would  have  been  unconscious  of  it  as  a  distance  at  all;  then 
he  had  been  only  mildly  disturbed  by  the  inability  to  sleep 
through  the  night  or  so  previous,  following  a  slow-gathering 
exhibition  of  nerves;  but  in  the  week  that  had  ensued  his 
sleeplessness  had  grown  serious,  then  grave.  Now  he 
realized  clearly  and  with  increasing  indifference  that  it  was 
killing  him. 

He  had  found  La  Vasca,  the  pond  under  the  blackened 
walls  of  the  Fortezza  Basso,  by  chance  while  driving 
through  the  city  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  leave  behind  him  the 
dark  specter  of  a  growing  dread.  The  park  was  so  with- 
drawn from  the  stir  of  the  Tornabuoni,  so  free  from  the 
unexpected  noises  that  set  his  tense  nerves  shuddering, 
that,  as  he  had  grown  worse,  he  had  returned  again  and 
again  to  sit  on  the  deserted  benches  and  measure  his  flag- 
ging vitality.  He  started  forward  quite  sharply,  deter- 
mined to  reach  at  least  the  sixth  bench  from  where  he 
stood— boit  at  the  second  his  knees  were  shaking;  at  the 
third  the  pavement  seemed  to  rock  under  his  feet;  and  at 
the  fourth  b.e  sank  down  and  clutched  the  iron  arm,  with 
a  feeling  that  the  world  was  dropping  away  from  him  and 
that  his  limbs  had  become  dust. 

Four  benches  !  He  had  lost  twenty  feet  in  two  days.  He 
sat  clinging  with  emaciated  hands  to  his  resting  place  until 
the  giddiness  receded;  then  signaled  with  his  stick  for  his 
cabman.  The  latter  with  burly  sympathy  assisted  Heath 
Gannon  into  the  low,  open  vehicle  and  then  drove  slowly 
and  carefully  toward  the  center  of  the  city. 

Gannon  wondered,  curiously  impersonal,  how  much 
longer  he  would  last.  Perhaps  two  weeks!  He  had  given 
up  all  hope,  all  thought  of  sleep.  The  doctors  he  had  seen, 
after  trying  less  desperate  courses  had  one  and  all  arrived 
at  the  prescription  of  opiates  and  the  advice  to  move  into 
the  rarer  air  of  Switzerland— or,  as  he  had  cynically 
expressed  it,  to  "die  somewhere  else." 

The  cab  crawled  about  a  large,  depressing  square  cov- 
ered with  gray  pebbles,  over  which  skittered  the  sere 
autumnal  leaves.  A  clangoring  yellow  tram  ran  along  one 
side  and  disappeared  in  an  ancient  stone  way.  The  monoto- 
nous, rectangular  facade,  gray  like  the  pebbles  and  sky,  held 
the  echo  for  a  moment;  and  then  only  the  plodding  progress 
of  the  horse  was  audible.  The  silence  in  the  square  was  so 
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unbroken  that  Heath  Gannon 
heard  distinctly  the  period  sud- 
denly pronounced  by  a  man  standing  on  a  box  above  the 
pavement  a  considerable  distance  away. 

His  illness  had  robbed  him  of  all  interest,  all  curiosity,  in 
exterior  objects  or  happenings;  and  it  was  with  total  indif- 
ference that  he  heard  the  statement  made  with  extraor- 
dinary vehemence,  in  English — or,  rather,  in  American: 

"Hasten;  for  Rome  and  Constantinople  are  crying  with 
a  great  cry  for  the  universal  panacea  of  Zwillerism." 

The  cab  drew  opposite  the  orator,  and  its  driver,  fasci- 
nated by  the  unusual  spectacle,  stopped  his  complacent 
horse.  The  speaker  was  a  tall,  heavy  man  in  a  funereal 
frock  coat,  with  a  black  felt  hat  in  his  thick  hand.  He  had 
a  smooth,  pallid  countenance,  small,  deeply  pouched  eyes, 
and  a  wide,  facile  mouth.  As  he  spoke  he  made  suave, 
inviting  gestures;  his  voice  ran  with  surprising  ease  over 
the  entire  gamut  of  sentimental  appeal— it  sank  to  a 
heartfelt  sob  of  supplication  and  rose  to  a  clarion  trumpet- 
ing toward  surprising  and  glorious  consummations. 

Its  English — or,  rather,  American — was  interpolated 
with  Italian  phrases  of  the  most  astonishing  license  of  form 
and  pronunciation;  and  its  entire  tenor  was  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  first  statement. 

"The  ellipse,"  he  declared,  "is  the  only  figure  that  con- 
tains within  itself  the  immortal  truths.  Every  soul  is  an 
ellipse,  but  imperfect  until  completed  by  Zwillerism.  You, 
my  little  ellipses,  heirs  to  the  flawless  oval,  may  now,  in 
grasping  my  hand,  approach  the  final  form." 

His  "little  ellipses"  were  a  stolid  hotel  porter,  in  a  linen 
blouse;  a  guarda  civile,  in  a  cocked  hat  and  sword,  hover- 
ing at  the  point  of  an  official  diversion  and  suppression; 
a  fat  nurse,  in  appalling  flutings  of  white,  with  a  broad  pink 
streamer;  a  second  identical,  with  blue;  a  man,  obviously 
German,  with  an  uncovered  head  like  the  cylinder  of  a 
music  box;  and  Heath  Gannon  and  the  driver  in  the  low 
conveyance— the  former  gaunt  and  white,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  have  retreated  far  into  his  skull. 

The  orator  would  have  been  a  commonplace  in  the  rural 
cities  of  the  United  States;  but  dedicated  to  the  newborn 
cult  of  the  perfected  ellipse  in  the  ancient  convention  of 
the  Piazza  Indipendenza  of  Florence,  the  speaker  was 
unique  to  a  degree  that  pierced  even  Heath  Gannon's 
leaden  consciousness. 

As  he  dully  surveyed  the  scene  he  recognized  that  the 
missioner  was  not  alone;  by  the  side  of  the  box,  seated 
on  an  unfolded  camp  chair,  was  a  large  woman  in  gray  silk, 
with  a  diminutive  bonnet  secured  above  a  broad  and  com- 
placent countenance,  and  elastic-sided  boots.  Nor,  Gannon 
saw,  was  that  all.  As  the  address  was  obviously  drawing  to 
a  close  a  strikingly  pretty  girl  in  a  yellow  dress  with  a  float- 
ing, flowerlike  skirt  was  taking  from  a  large  beaded  reticule 
a  handful  of  paper  tracts. 

She  moved  with  a  buoyant  grace  to  the  guarda  civile 
and  presented  him  with  three  booklets,  differently  colored; 
next  she  addressed  the  German,  who  received  the  tracts 
with  a  clicking  of  heels  and  a  formal  bow.  She  approached 


Heath  Gannon  by  way  of  the  nursemaids,  and  he  saw 
that  she  had  intensely  black  hair,  cut  in  a  straight  bang 
across  her  brow,  eyes  the  color  of  cornflowers,  and  a  pale, 
delicate  mouth  and  determined  chin.   She  said: 

"Won't  you  take  these  home  and  read  them?"  And  she 
held  out  the  tracts.  A  pink  one  was  called,  Lemuel  Zwiller, 
the  Man.  An  orange,  A  Diagram  of  the  True  Ellipse;  or 
Zwillerism  Explicated.  And  a  gray,  Drops  of  Dew  from 
Zwiller's  Discourses. 

"Thank  you,"  Heath  Gannon  acknowledged  in  his  spent 
voice.  An  instant  pity  marked  the  girl's  mobile  face. 

"You  must  be  dreadfully  ill,"  she  added.  "And  you're 
American  too.  You  won't  care  for  those  tracts— wait,  I 
think  I  have  another:  Nearing  the  Shore  With  Lemuel 
Zwiller."  She  gravely  searched  through  the  sheaf  in  her 
hand,  but  in  vain. 

"Don't  bother,"  he  told  her  grimly.  "I  shall  have  all 
the  information  necessary  in  a  short  while." 

If  the  orator  was  extraordinary  in  the  Piazza  Indipen- 
denza, the  girl  would  have  been  strange,  distributing  tracts, 
in  any  corner  of  the  globe.  Her  dress,  Gannon  knew,  was 
beautifully  made  and  of  most  expensive  texture;  her  hat 
patently  had  bloomed  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix;  her  feet,  in 
the  flimsiest  high-heeled  kid  imaginable,  were  like  little 
white  butterflies;  and,  finally,  on  a  slim  finger  hung  two 
loops  of  the  most  gorgeous  sapphires  he  had  ever  seen. 

"It  can't  be  that  bad,"  she  protested,  shocked  at 
the  coldness  of  his  tone.  "Anyway,  you  oughtn't  to  be 
alone.  .  .  .  It's  frightfully  depressing.  What  can  your 
friends  or  family  be  about?" 

"They're  not  about;  that  is,  they  don't  exist." 

"But  they  must!  Even  if  all  your  family  are  dead  there 
should  be  other— friends.  Everybody  has  them." 

"Not  among  "  He  stopped  abruptly.    Then  he 

added:  "It's  a  good  job  I  have  neither;  they'd  fuss  and 
try  to  take  me  to  Switzerland." 

She  was  about  to  reply  to  this,  when  the  lush  voice  of  the 
orator  called: 

"Fenella!  Your  grandmamma  is  ready  to  depart." 

Heath  Gannon  thought  he  could  distinguish  on  the  girl's 
countenance  the  faintest  trace  of  what  might  have  been 
called  "a  nose." 

"I  have  to  go,"  she  informed  him;  "we  have  a  second 
meeting  in  the  Torrigiani  Gardens  before  dinner.  We  are 
dreadfully  busy — three  to-morrow;  the  last  in  the  Piazza 
Signoria  at  five.  It  might  do  you  good  to  attend." 

"Fenella!"  the  apostle  of  the  ellipse  called  once  more. 

He  assisted  the  woman  in  gray  silk  into  the  victoria  and 
then  stood  waiting  for  the  girl.  The  latter  turned  with  an 
airy  sweep  of  her  scalloped  skirt,  and  Heath  Gannon's 
driver  once  more  urged  his  horse  forward. 


THE  Hotel  d'Albion,  where  Gannon  was  stopping,  over- 
looked the  sluggish,  yellow  stream  of  the  Arno,  and, 
long  past  midnight,  he  stood  leaning  on  the  broad  stone 
parapet  above  the  river.  It  flowed  silent  and  dark  in  the 
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night,  beneath  its  bridges,  through  its  masoned  course, 
bearing  a  dim  reflection  of  the  lights  strung  along  the 
Lungarno.  An  iron  bell  tolled  from  across  the  city,  the 
cracked  bell  of  San  Marco  responded;  and,  from  the  hill  be- 
yond the  river,  the  bell  of  San  Miniato  jarred  in  its  tower. 

The  moment  was  inexpressibly  depressing;  but  it  was 
no  darker,  no  more  discordant  with  its  dull  sounds,  than 
Heath  Gannon's  mind.  In  retrospect  all  the  succeeding 
stages  of  his  existence,  robbed  of  their  stir  and  color, 
appeared  to  have  led  grayly  to  the  empty  present — to  this 
black  river  moving  like  a  stream  of  death  in  its  immemorial 
stones;  to  perpetual  night.  The  future  was  equally  with- 
out light  or  incentive.  Death  itself  was  unremarkable — 
what  followed  after  life  could  not  be  more  sterile  than  the 
actual  hours  of  his  living.  A  physical  numbness  fell  fleet- 
ingly  over  him,  a  mocking  mirage  of  sleep;  but  his  mind, 
as  ever,  was  filled  with  brilliant,  febrile  visions.  He  saw 
the  unctuous  form  of  the  orator  towering  above  the  lantern 
of  the  cathedral;  the  girl  with  the  tracts  whirling  like  a 
yellow  comet  about  his  feet  and  followed  by  a  pink  and 
orange  avalanche  of  booklets. 

He  stood  until  the  dawn  lightened  drearily  on  the 
stone  walls  and  crawling,  thick  water;  and  then  entered 
the  hotel.  In  his  room,  with  infinite,  painful  labor,  he 
shaved  and  put  on  fresh  linen.  It  took  him  an  hour  to 
get  the  links  in  his  cuffs  and  fold  his  necktie  in  place.  Then 
he  sat,  again  waiting,  with  wet  palms,  for  a  decent  hour  at 
which  to  appear  in  the  breakfast  room. 

He  had  a  supreme  indifference  for  the  conventions,  the 
appropriate  details  of  dress,  for  the  decency  of  cleanness 
itself;  but  he  observed  them  all  with  a  mechanical  exact- 
ness. It  was  a  sort  of  game  he  contemptuously  played  with 
the  forces  without,  the  forces  that  were  dragging  him  down 
to  dissolution — the  last  trace  of  an  old,  high  bravado. 

After  breakfast  he  even  purchased  a  waxen  camellia 
from  the  flower  vender  at  the  abutment  of  the  Ponte  San 
Trinita  and,  with  shaking  fingers,  drew  it  through  his 
buttonhole. 

At  ten  he  drove  slowly  by  the  river  to  the  Cascine,  where 
he  left  the  conveyance  for  a  bench  facing  the  broad  drive- 
way and  bridle  path 
beyond.  An  officer  in 
a  light  blue  tunic,  fol- 
lowed by  his  orderly, 
cantered  over  the  path; 
then  a  woman  in  bottle 
green  passed  on  a  tall 
English  thoroughbred; 
and,  in  turn,  a  short, 
thickset  man,  with  a 
crimson  face  and  white, 
spiked  mustache,  on  a 
sleek  cob. 

The  last  saw  Heath 
Gannon  and,  wheeling, 
crossed  the  drive  to  the 
bench. 

"Didn't  know  you 
were  within  a  thousand 
miles!"  he  said  in  a 
bluff,  insular  voice. 
"Delighted!  But  you 
have  been  through  a 
mill,  from  your  face." 

"Insomnia,"  Gannon 
pronounced  shortly. 

"That'shardly  a  dis- 
ease in  our  trade,"  the 
other  added. 

Heath  Gannon  cyni- 
cally noted  the  interest 
fade  from  the  face  be- 
fore him  as  the  man  on 
the  horse  recognized  his 
condition.  "He'safraid 
I'll  want  assistance," 
he  thought. 

"I  was  in  Paris  a 
while,"  the  other  con- 
tinued ;  "  hut.  the  races 
get  it  all  there.  Then  I 

came  to  Florence  and 
opened  up  with  a  sport 
named  Spinelli.  He's 
the  real  thing,  with  a 
palace  on  the  Via  Ca- 
vour-  n  urn  her  twenty- 
nine.  We  have  a  salon 
on  the  second  floor. 
Drop  in;  it's  as  safe  as 
a  church  no  one  ad- 
mitted but  the  bloods. 

Glad  I  saw 
you!"  lie <-aluted  with 
his  crop  and  lifted  the 
cob  into  a  canter 
across  the  drive  to  the 
tanhark. 


Lassitude  settled  over  Heath  Gannon;  his  arms  felt  like 
lead;  his  eyes  were  closed,  but  behind  the  lids  the  cruelly 
vivid,  confused  pictures  formed  and  dissolved  endlessly. 
At  last  he  stirred  his  driver  from  facile  slumber  and  re- 
turned to  the  Hotel  d'Albion. 

The  hours  dragged  interminably;  the  sun  seemed  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  sky;  people  came  and  went,  filled  with 
inexplicable  energy,  bound  on  insane  errands.  Later  he 
drove  again,  without  objective.  The  thought  of  the  pool, 
La  Vasca,  now  repelled  him — he  wished  to  avoid  the 
measure  of  his  waning  vitality.  As  he  progressed  through 
the  narrow,  somber  ways  the  vaguely  insistent  thought  of 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria  brought  back  the  memory  of  the 
speaker  and  the  girl  with  the  sapphires,  distributing  tracts. 
She  had  said  they  would  hold  a  meeting  on  the  Piazza  at 
five  o'clock,  suggesting  his  attendance. 

He  had  not  intended  to  do  this;  but,  because  his  mind 
was  empty  of  all  else,  the  mere  recurrence  of  the  thought 
drove  him  to  the  voicing  of  a  direction,  and  soon  after 
they  emerged  on  the  paved,  irregular  place.  There  were 
the  usual  streaming  local  throng  and  the  eddies  of  tourists; 
and  he  had  crossed  the  square  before  he  saw  the  prophet 
of  a  geometrical  perfection  on  his  familiar  box,  over  against 
the  grim  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Seated  on  her 
unfolded  chair,  the  large,  placid  woman  added  her  impres- 
sive bulk;  while  a  flutter  of  white  among  the  curious  half 
circle  about  them  developed,  on  approaching,  into  the  girl. 

She  recognized  Heath  Gannon  immediately  and  made 
her  way,  distributing  tracts,  to  his  carriage.  She  was 
dressed  to-day  in  webby  white,  with  a  broad  blue  girdle 
and  a  flapping  lace  hat;  while  her  bare,  slender  throat  was 
circled  by  a  necklace  of  diamonds  and  platinum. 

"I  wondered  whether  you'd  come,"  she  greeted  him. 
"I  hoped  you  would  be  well  enough.  We  were  'moved  on' 
at  our  second  meeting;  it  was  horribly  embarrassing.  I'm 
frightfully  tired!  Could  I  sit  a  moment  in  your  carriage? 
Thanks."  She  settled  at  his  side,  spilling  the  tracts  on  the 
floor.  "They  come  off,"  she  explained,  exhibiting  palms 
stained  by  the  crude  coloring  of  the  paper.  Her  densely 
black  hair,  cut  across  her  eyebrows,  gave  her  eyes  an 
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astonishing  blueness;  her  mouth,  like  pale  coral,  was 
serious,  as  befitted  the  young. 

"Is  the  champion  of  the  flawless  oval  your  parent?"  he 
asked  out  of  his  profound  indifference. 

"He  is  not!"  she  retorted  with  spirit.  "That's  the 
Reverend  Lemuel  Zwiller,  and  I'm  Fenella  Lovel;  but 
that's  grandmother  sitting  beside  him.  She  brought  the 
Reverend  Lemuel  from  America  to  proclaim  Zwillerism 
'from  steppe  to  tundra.'  My  father  was  a  portrait  painter; 
there  was  a  sickening  row  when  mother  married  him.  .  .  . 
Now  both  poor  darlings  are  dead." 

"And  the  mission — is  it  progressing?" 
"Not  too  well,"  she  confessed.  "You  see,  so  many  of 
them  here  speak  Italian." 

"You  might  have  reasonably  expected  that." 
"We  did  think  of  it,  of  course;  but,  in  Mount  Vernon, 
the  Reverend  Lemuel  knew  a  lot  of  Italian — he  said  it  was 
just  like  Latin — yet  here  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  it. 
It's  the  dialect,  he  told  grandmother;  in  a  week  more  he'll 
understand  it  perfectly.  Are  you  really  dreadfully  ill?" 
she  queried.  "And  what  do  you  do?"  • 

"I  can't  sleep,"  he  said  once  more.  Then  he  added: 
"I  am  a  gambler." 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  opening  to  their  bluest 
extent.  "That's  as  wicked  as  wicked!"  She  drew  away 
from  him,  at  the  point  of  a  hurried  retreat  from  the  carriage ; 
but  her  curiosity  rose  above  her  prudent  scruples.  "You 
don't  look  a  bit  like  you  should,"  she  told  him;  "you're 
so — so  youngish;  and  you  haven't  a  dyed  mustache." 

"That  sort  disappeared  with  the  Mississippi  steam 
packets,"  he  explained. 

"You'd  be  terribly  presentable  if  you  weren't  so  ill.  And 

a  gambler  " 

"Called  the  Fifth  Ace." 
"I  suppose  you  have  it  up  your  sleeve." 
"No,"  he  replied;  "I  was  named  that  on  account  of 
good  luck.  It's  rather  a  joke  with  the  men  who  know  me; 
I'm  quite  honest.  You  see,  I  gamble  because  I  like  it;  I 
like  to  take  a  chance— the  longer,  the  better;  and  there's 
no  chance,  no  excitement,  if  you  stack  the  game." 

"It  doesn't  sound  so 
wicked  when  you've  ex- 
plained it,"  she  told 
himseriously,  "but  just 
human." 

The  broad,  expres- 
sionless face  of  the  ora- 
tor appeared  suddenly 
over  the  side  of  the 
carriage. 

"Fenella,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "you  are 
aware  that,  though  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to 
mingle  with  the  throng 
in  the  cause,  your  grand- 
mamma desires  you  to 
hold  no  protracted  con- 
verse with  strangers. 
Brother!"  He  saluted 
Heath  Gannon.  "A  fel- 
low countryman,  I  per- 
ceive. I  insinuate 
nothing;  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  precautions 
with  young  ladies  in 
this  iniquitous  bourne. 
The  horsemen  in  light 
blue  are  a  froward  lot. 
Their  ellipses  are  shat- 
tered." 

Fenella  Lcvvel 
descended  from  the 
carriage. 

"  Mr.  Gannon  is  in- 
terested in  your  work," 
she  pronounced  calmly. 
"He  is  coming  to  the 
meeting  at  the  I'itti  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

It  was  evident  to 
Gannon  that  the  Rev- 
erend I  iPinuel  regarded 
the  girl's  statements 
u  ii  hoi;1!  fiit  husiasm. 
The  other  gazed  at  him 
with  a  narrowed,  sud- 
denly  shrewd  at  tent  ion, 
in  which  any  senti- 
mental fervor  was 
noticeable  by  its  com- 
plete uiHi'iirc.  Never- 
1 1  rli'i.  1  f  pronounced, 
with  ppropriate  unc- 
tion: 

"  Wf  are  happy  to 
think  that  we  are 
heard.    ...   To  the 
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best  of  our  present  knowledge  we  shall  speak  before  the 
Pitti  Palace  to-morrow;  but  our  plans  are  oft  necessarily 
changed— there  is  some  talk  of  an  indoor  meeting  in 
another  part  of  the  city." 

He  made  the  final  purpose  of  his  words  baldly  apparent 
to  Heath  Gannon.  A  wave  of  insuperable  weariness  swept 
over  the  latter.  To-morrow,  utterly  featureless  and  unde- 
sirable, seemed  buried  in  a  future  century,  eons  distant. 

Fennella  Lovel  said  sweetly: 

"  Mr.  Gannon  can  always  find  us  at  the  Via  San  Gallo— 
ten." 

"Come,  Fenella,"  the  Reverend  Lemuel  insisted;  "your 
grandmamma  will  severely  reprehend  your  indiscretions." 


HEATH  GANNON  thought  of  the  girl  again  that  night. 
He  was  driving  through  the  leafy  gloom  of  the  Cas- 
cine;  the  moon  hung  full  and  cold  above  the  city,  casting 
a  rich,  inky  pattern  about  Gannon,  through  which  gro- 
tesque and  obscurely  threatening  forms  swam  before  his 
vision. 

Among  them  Fenella  Lovel  appeared,  natural  and  crisply 
delicate  and  young.  The  normality  of  her  colorful  presence 
in  the  distorted  company  of  his  sick  thoughts  brought  him 
a  new  relief. 

A  faint  activity  of  rebellion  against  the  empty,  dark 
hours  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  bluff  figure  he  had  met 
that  morning,  to  the  place  the  other  had  opened  in  the  Via 
Cavour.  It  was  past  midnight  and  the  movement  there 
would  now  be  at  the  full.  In  the  act  of  voicing  a  direction 
the  pall  of  lassitude,  of  negation,  once  more  enveloped  him, 
and  he  sank  back  in  the  seat;  but  his  lips  mechanically 
formed  his  intent.  The  cabman  stirred  his  horse  out  of 
a  shuffling  walk. 

They  clattered  over  the  empty  Lungarno  and,  turning 
aside,  crossed  the  moon-flooded  place  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  by  the  stark  black  and  white  of  its  church,  finally 
reaching  the  shuttered  stillness  of  the  Via  Cavour.  Gannon 
descended  and  pulled  at  a  rusted  bell  wire  in  a  great,  iron- 
bound  door  that  showed  not  a  glimmer  of  light.  There  was 
an  audible  sliding  of  bolts  and  a  section  of  the  door,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man,  opened.  He  entered  the  court 
within:  it  was  marble-paved  and  dark,  save  for  a  warm 
blur  on  the  porter's  lodge  and  illuminated  windows  higher 
on  the  smooth  wall. 

He  gave  his  card  to  the  porter,  who  retreated  and  held  a 
short  conversation  by  telephone.  Then  Gannon  mounted 
a  staircase  that  rose  through  a  square  shaft  to  a  second 
landing.  He  was  forced  to  rest  for  a  space,  giddy  and 
exhausted;  then  he  knocked  on  the  door  before  him. 

The  room  into  which  he 
was  admitted,  paved  in  red 
tiles,  was  of  regal  size,  with 
bare,  frescoed  walls  and  ceil- 
ing. The  corners  were  lost 
in  gloom;  but,  isolated  on  a 
carpet  on  the  great  floor,  a 
green-covered  table  was 
brightly  illuminated  and  sur- 
rounded by  people.  The  pro- 
prietor, faultlessly  dressed, 
his  face  purple  above  his 
linen,  advanced  to  meet 
Heath  Gannon. 

"Evening!"  he  shot  out, 
briefly  cordial.  "Will  you 
play?  There  is  a  large  bank." 

"Nothing  noticeably," 
Gannon  replied,  unfolding 
i  wo  one-hundred-lire  notes. 
'  A  trifle  for  the  house." 

The  other  sharply  called, 
"Changeur!"  and  a  man  in 
a  blue  uniform  with  silver 
buttons  responded,  giving 
Heath  Gannon  a  small  pile 
of  ornamental  chips  in  ex- 
change for  t.he  notes. 

The  latter  approached  the 
table.  The  bank,  he  saw,  w  as 
held  by  a  man  with  a  square, 
gaunt  countenance,  seamed 
by  long,  diagonal  scars,  and 
pale,  thin  hair.  Opposite, 
the  croupier,  a  suave  Italian 
v.  ith  a  mustache  like  a  char- 
coal line,  was  dexterously 
raking  in  the  stakes.  The 
five  places  allotted  for  play- 
ers on  each  side  were  filled, 
and  Gannon  stood  resting  on 
a  chair  that  held  a  freshly 
pink  English  youth  with  a 
sprig  of  verbena  in  his  but- 
tonhole and  notable  pearl 
studs.  He  turned  and  rose 
with  frank  and  pleasant 
courtesy. 


"Take  my  place,"  he  urged;  "you  look  pretty  well 
done.   I'm  stopping,  really — down  to  my  last  guinea." 

Heath  Gannon's  seat  was  beside  the  banker.  On  his 
right  sat  a  man  with  a  finely  modeled  face,  the  color  of  dull 
yellow  wax,  a  small,  carefully  tended  beard  and  mustache, 
and  black  eyes  without  a  glint  of  light  or  kindling  of  feel- 
ing. He  wore  black  gloves  and  gambled  with  gold.  With 
him  was  a  slender  woman  in  a  medieval  gown,  with  orna- 
ments of  heavy  carved  silver,  and  a  still  face  as  intense  as  a 
white  flame.  Beyond  sat  a  middle-aged  Italian,  parsimoni- 
ously playing  small  amounts;  and  then  a  stolid  woman, 
smoking  a  formidable  cigar.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table 
were  two  Russians,  their  coats  hung  with  orders,  gambling 
wildly;  a  dark  youth  with  platinum  bracelets,  and  an 
attendant  at  his  side  with  a  leather  case  of  bank  notes;  and 
two  scented  and  laced  officers. 

Gannon  divided  his  chips  into  three  piles  and  pushed  one 
over  the  line  on  the  table  into  play.  The  cards  were  dealt — 
four  to  each  end  of  the  table,  four  to  the  banker— and  the 
play  made. 

The  bank  won  and  the  agile  rake  of  the  croupier  gath- 
ered the  various  stakes.  The  game  progressed  with  sub- 
dued murmurs,  the  clipped  speech  of  the  banker,  the  clicking 
of  chips  and  the  ring  of  gold ;  a  constant  stream  of  counters 
and  money  eddied  over  the  green  cloth. 

Heath  Gannon  brought  a  short  good  fortune  to  the 
players  at  his  side— they  won  repeatedly.  The  bank  was 
exhausted,  put  up  for  sale,  and  bought  again  by  the  man 
with  the  square,  gaunt  countenance.  The  latter  slowly 
retrieved  his  losses.  Gannon  played  without  the  least  inter- 
est or  response.  The  element  of  chance,  so  compelling  in 
the  past,  left  him  completely  cold;  he  was  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cards  that  were  faced,  to  the  loss  or  gain  of  his 
stake. 

The  thing  seemed  to  him  unbearably  burdensome,  point- 
less; the  covetous  or  satiated  faces  of  the  players  unreal; 
the  motive  of  their  deep  concentration  inexplicable.  It  was 
incredible  to  Heath  Gannon  that  he  had  ever  played  bac- 
carat from  choice,  from  desire;  that  the  passion  for  gam- 
bling had  ever  formed  and  controlled  his  living.  He  staked 
all  his  chips  at  once,  lost,  and  rose  from  the  table.  He  was 
suddenly  so  weary  that  he  could  scarcely  reach  the  door; 
and,  descending  the  stair,  he  was  forced  to  rest  against  the 
wall  again  and  again.  Once  a  black  veil  swept  across  his 
vision.  .  .  .  "Death!"  he  thought.  But  he  finally  made 
his  way  to  his  waiting  cab. 

He  seemed  but  the  shell  of  a  man,  from  which  all  feeling, 
all  hope  and  all  desire  had  departed.  The  air,  musty  with 
countless  dead  generations,  folded  him  like  a  shroud.  Then 
he  had  a  fleet  vision  of  Fenella  Lovel's  countenance,  as 
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serene  and  high  as  a  moon  above  his  pit  of  darkness.  .  .  . 
He  should  never  see  her  again ! 

/// 

BUT  he  was  wrong.  On  the  afternoon  following,  driving 
past  the  vast  corner  of  the  Strozzi  Palace  into  the 
Tornabuoni,  he  saw  a  bright  young  figure  suddenly  stand 
and  wave  in  Doney's  window;  and  Fenella  Lovel  came  out. 

"Please!"  she  urged.  "Tea  and  cakes.  It  will  do  you 
worlds  of  good;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously.  I  was 
dreadfully  afraid  you'd  leave,  or  something,  and  I  shouldn't 
see  you  again.  Grandmother  is  in  bed  with  sciatica,  there's 
no  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  the  Reverend  Lemuel  dis- 
appeared directly  after  lunch— thank  heaven!" 

He  sat  opposite  her  at  one  of  the  marble-topped  tables 
within,  while  she  ordered  fresh  tea.  She  wore,  as  usual, 
a  wide  hat;  and,  in  its  shadow,  her  eyes  were  like  gentians. 

"I  think  I  am  getting  insomnia  too,"  she  informed  him 
seriously;  "I  haven't  slept  for  three  nights— or,  at  most, 
only  a  little  hour  or  so.  You  see,  I  have  a  dreadfully 
important  decision  to  make.  I'll  tell  you  later— it's  too 
nice  here  to  spoil  at  once  with  decisions.  You're  so  easy  to 
be  with,  poor  dear;  you  don't  demand  anything.  .  .  . 
Most  men  are  a  large  want  column. 

"The  Reverend  Lemuel  asked  me  what  I  knew  about 
you,  but  I  didn't  tell  him  you  were  a  gambler.  People  who 
don't  know  them  are  prejudiced,  and  he's  a  narrow  old 
hairpin  anyway."  She  stopped  and  wrinkled  her  brow. 
"It's  funny  about  him,"  she  went  on;  "he's  terribly 
religious  and  Rollo-like;  and  then  you  see  something  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  .  .  .  He  had  some  green  'cough 
syrup '  in  Paris  that  the  maid  said  was  vermouth.  I  told  her 
to  help  herself— she  didn't  leave  a  drop;  and  the  Reverend 
Lemuel  never  said  a  word  about  missing  it." 

Heath  Gannon  listened  as  though  from  a  great  distance 
to  the  gay  flow  of  her  voice— it  pierced  his  apathy  with  a 
faint  warmth  that  recalled  the  old,  full  days  of  living;  but 
he  had  never  before  known  a  girl  like  Fenella  Lovel.  She 
combined  in  an  extraordinary  degree  an  ingenuous  youth 
and  a  poise  rarely  acquired  short  of  thirty.  His  heart 
responded,  with  a  faint  throb,  to  her  singular  charm. 

Her  face  became  grave  and  she  leaned  forward  with  her 
arms  folded  on  the  table's  edge.  "What  I  want  particu- 
larly to  ask  you  is  this,"  she  commenced:  "Do  you  think 
love  really  exists  in  life  as  it  does  in  books?  And  do  you 
think  it's  necessary  for— for  marriage?  Couldn't  one  be 
nicely  married,  quite  content,  without  it?" 
"I  don't  know,"  Heath  Gannon  admitted. 
"I  thought  you  would,"  she  returned  wistfully;  "I 
thought  you  understood  everything.    I  must  find  out, 

because          Well,  you  see, 

there's  a  man  who  wants  to 
marry  me.  I  haven't  known 
him  very  long.  The  Rever- 
end Lemuel  introduced  him. 
He's  frightfully  impressive, 
with  beautiful  manners.  I 
like  him,  I  think,  a  lot;  but 
I'm  not  wild  about  him. 

"There's  no  one  I  can  ask 
but  you;  and  — do  you 
know?— I  was  certain  you'd 
settle  it  all.  The  Reverend 
Lemuel  encourages  it  in  a 
solemn  way  and  grand- 
mother echoes  whatever  he 
thinks.  They're  not  much  of 
a  pair  to  ask  about  love. 
He's  a  Freiherr,"  she  added, 
at  a  tangent,  "named  Von 
Kammer,  and  brings  me 
bouquets  like  pinwheels, 
tied  with  wire." 

Heath  Gannon  was 
vaguely  aware  of  the  appeal 
in  her  voice,  of  her  precarious 
isolation  on  the  Continent 
with  the  fatuous,  inattentive 
elder  woman  and  the  orator 
with  the  honeyed  voice. 
Something,  he  realized, 
should  be  done  at  once  for 
her  protection;  but  his  en- 
ergy and  his  force  were  ex- 
hausted at  the  thought;  his 
mind  became  a  bog.  He  re- 
garded her  with  a  dulling  vi- 
sion and  even  failed  to  clearly 
comprehend  her  words: 

"If  you  would  only  see 
him— at  our  apartment  to- 
morrow afternoon!  I  have 
no  one  else  to  depend  on." 

His  head  dropped  forward 
and  she  leaned  toward  him, 
laying  her  firm,  young  palm 
on  his  shoulder. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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AT  HALF  past  four,  a  half 

l\  hour  before  the  closing 
time,  a  sudden  stir  ran 
like  a  ripple  through  the 
countingroom.  The  effect  it 
gave  was  the  same  as  when  the 
shadow  of  a  hawk  falls  on  a 
chicken  yard.  There  was  a 
pause,  a  momentary  hush;  and 
then  a  low  murmur  rose,  a  hum 
of  talk  as  the  swarm  of  clerks, 
huddled  over  their  ledgers, 
began  whispering  excitedly  to 
one  another. 

At  the  head  of  the  aisle, 
placed  where  he  could  overlook 
the  room,  the  chief  bookkeeper 
had  his  seat.  He  was  a  small, 
pale  man  with  peering  eyes  and 
a  suspicious  air;  and  as  the  buzz 
of  voices  grew  he  looked  up 
sharply,  his  brow  twisted  into 
a  scowl.  A  moment  later  there 
was  a  crash  as  he  struck  his  desk 
a  resounding  blow  with  his  ruler. 

"Gentlemen!"  he  admon- 
ished. 

The  murmur  died.  Again  the 
heads  bent  themselves  over  the 
ledgers.  Again  the  pens 
scratched  on.  In  the  background 
an  automatic  adding  machine 
set  up  its  monotonous  clank. 

Elmer  Pringle  turned  back  to 
his  work.  He  was  a  young  man, 
not  above  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  at  the  most  and  one  of  the 
Island  Trust  Company's  most 
efficient  workers.  Diligent,  care- 
ful, willing,  it  was  not  often  he 
found  himself  among  those  who 
had  to  be  reproved;  and  as  he 
bent  over  his  ledger  anew  a  flush 
burned  faintly  on  his  cheek. 
Time  is  money,  Elmer  knew;  in 
fact,  the  saying  was  a  favorite 
of  his,  and  to  be  caught  daw- 
dling filled  him  with  conscious 
shame.  That  afternoon,  too, 
Mr.  Sykes,  the  cashier,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  room  had 
stopped  at  Elmer's  desk. 

"Ha,  my  boy!"  he'd  said  in- 
dulgently. "That's  the  way !  Up 
to  your  elbows  in  work,  I  see." 
Then,  too,  Elmer  had  flushed; 
but  this  time  it  had  been  with 
gratification.  "Keep  it  up, 
Pringle!"  Mr.  Sykes  had  added 
gravely.  "That's  the  way  to  get 
on  at  the  Island." 

Elmer  was  sure  of  that.  The 
way  to  success  was  by  that  road 

he  had  laid  out  for  himself.   Diligence,  care,  willingness 
those  were  the  cardinal  principles,  the  precepts  he  had 
adopted.   Little  wonder  he  blushed.   It  was  only  the  dubs 
that  dawdled.  That  was  why  they  failed  in  life. 

Hismind  absorbed,  all  his  attention  centered  on  his  task, 
Elmer  was  feverishly  totting  up  the  long  double-banked 
column  of  figures  before  him  when  he  felt  a  hand  slyly 
nudge  him  on  the  elbow.  Space  was  valuable  at  the 
Island;  consequently  in  the  Realty  Department,  the 
division  that  employed  Elmer,  desk  room  was  somewhat 
constricted.  So,  at  the  touch,  by  habit  he  drew  his  elbows 
closer  to  him. 

A  moment  later,  however,  lie  again  felt  himself  nudged, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  guarded  voice  addressed  him. 

"Say,  Hollo,"  it  demanded,  "listen  a  minute,  will  you?" 

Elmer  frowned.  The  nickname  Kollo  wasonetheHpcaker, 
a  brother  clerk,  invariably  applied  to  him;  and  he  did  not 
like  it.  For  that  matter,  neither  did  he  like  the  clerk  him- 
self. The  fellow,  Kuckham  by  name,  was  a  chap  of  about 
Elmer's  own  age;  but  Elmer  never  had  approved  of  his  man- 
ners much  less  his  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  love  for  his 
work  he  seemed  to  lack  entirely,  flay  after  flay  scampering 
through  it  as  though  his  only  aim  was  to  get  done  with  it  as 
conveniently  as  possible;  in  fact,  Elmer  difl  not  consider 
him  in  the  least  loyal  to  his  employers  or  faithful  to  their 
interests.  Only  that  flay  Rackham  had  given  him  another 
instance  of  this. 

At  the  time  it  was,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago— bucket 
shops  still  flourished  in  the  Wall  Street  district    To  gamble 
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in  them  was,  of  course,  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Island, 
and  yet,  only  that  noon,  Rackham  had  suggested  to  Elmer 
that  they  "take  a  little  flyer  together."  Naturally  Elmer 
had  refused.  He  gamble!  It  was  not  only  that  he  felt  the 
dishonesty  of  it,  he  was  also  sure  what  Mr.  Sykes  would 
think,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Grimble,  the  Island's 
elderly  benevolent  president;  every  Sunday,  in  fact, 
Elmer  attended  the  Bible  class  and  morning  praise  at  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  Grimble  was  a  vestryman.  It  was  in 
upper  Fifth  Avenue  and  one  of  the  city's  richest,  most 
select  congregations.  Resides  the  Bible  class,  it  also  main- 
tained a  parish  house  for  its  poorer  members.  Elmer  spent 
most  of  his  evenings  there.  Mr.  Grimble,  he  felt  sure,  must 
know  he  did  not  waste  his  leisure. 

But  to  return  to  Rackham:  Some  persons,  it  seems,  \sill 
never  take  no  for  an  answer.  It  was  to  the  very  suggestion 
he  had  made  that  noon  that  Rackham  now  returned.  At 
first,  though,  Elmer  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  this.  His  eyes 
crafty,  Rackham  threw  a  guarded  look  about  him  and  then 
sidled  nearer. 

"Say,  look  here,  old  chap:  I  know  what,  you  said  about, 
it,  but  you  don't  need  to  be  scared.  You  won't  lose  any 
money.  You  lie  reasonable  and  you  won't  need  to  put  up 
a  cent.  Mcsides,  I'll  go  shares  on  whatever  we  draw  flown. 
Is  it  a  go?" 

Elmer  gazed  at  him  stupidly. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  he  answered  slillly 

Rackham  wet  his  lips  Me  edged  toward  Elmer  nt til 
more  chwely 


"It's  just  this,"  heannounced: 
"All  you  need  do  is  to  get  me 
the  tip.  I'll  do  the  rest." 
"Get  you  the  tip?" 
Elmer  was  more  stupefied 
than  ever. 

"  Sure !"  was  the  reply.  "You 
get  the  tip  and  I'll  put  up  the 
money.  Two  or  three  of  the 
boys  are  all  ready  to  come 
along." 

Then,  after  another  quick 
glance  about  him,  a  flash  of 
crafty  watchfulness,  Rackham 
jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
front  of  the  countingroom.  The 
Trust  Company's  private  offices 
were  there,  the  rooms  occupied 
by  Mr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Grimble  and 
the  Island's  other  high  officials. 

"Say," said  Rackham,  hisface 
wrinkling  into  a  grin,  sly  and 
eager  together,  "you  know  Nelly 
Ross,  don't  you? — that  old  stiff 
Grimble's  stenographer.  Ain't 
you  pretty  thick  with  her?" 

A  rush  of  color  suddenly  man- 
tled Elmer's  face.  He  long  had 
admired  the  president's  pretty 
and  modest  secretary,  who,  like 
himself,  was  a  member  of  the 
Bible  class;  and  to  hear  Rack- 
ham mention  her  like  this  filled 
him  with  indignation.  Even 
this,  however,  was  overwhelmed 
by  his  wonder.  What  Nelly  Ross 
could  have  to  do  with  Rackham's 
underhand  schemes  was  beyond 
him  to  imagine. 

Rackham  at  once  illuminated 
him.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
the  plan.  It  was  an  old,  familiar 
game — a  trick  especially  familiar 
in  those  Wall  Street  quarters 
where  easy  money  is  the  one,  the 
only  aim.  Elmer  listened  agape, 
his  mind  chaotic  between  hor- 
rified amazement  and  scorn. 

In  other  words,  what  Rack- 
ham proposed  was  that  Elmer 
should  worm  out  of  Nelly  Ross 
the  secrets  of  Mr.  Grimble's 
office.  Then,  armed  with  the 
information,  Rackham  and  his 
pals  meant  to  play  the  market 
at  a  bucket  shop  round  the 
corner,  in  William  Street. 

"Yeah,"  said  Rackham,  and 
he  wet  his  lips  anew;  "old 
Grimble's  got  a  deal  on  now. 
It's  in  Readings  Craig,  that's 
in  Sykes'  office,  heard  'em  talk- 
ing it  over;  only  he  couldn't 
catch  the  way  they're  going  to  rig  the  market  up  or  down, 
you  know.  But  maybe  that  girl's  heard  old  Grimb'4e's 
stenographer.  We  c'n  make  a  killing  if  you'll  get  hvr  to 
give  up  I" 

His  horror  held  Elmer  speechless.  Ask  Nellv  r 
dishonor  herself  like  that?  He  would  have  b  it  ten  his 
tongue  out  first!  Rackham,  misunderst audit  Kin  t's 
silence,  rattled  on.  It  was  a  big  deal.  A  lot  of  the  Street's 
big  guys  were  in  on  it.  They  were  going  to  trim  the  public 
for  fair!  As  Rackham's  excitement .  in  his  e-  iferness.  nisi 
higher,  Elmer  gazed  at  him  in  disgust.  Tb,  ia.-.ral!  Tin 
blackguard!  The  idea,  too,  of  his  daring  In  ialk  like  thai 
about  Mr.  Grimble!  About  Mr.  Sykes  .is  well!  Tlie\ 
gamble?  They  trim  the  public?  Wasn't  Mr.  Grimble  a 
\  est  rymati  ? 

As  for  Mr.  Sykes,  wasn't  he  always  spoUen  of  as  one  of 
Wall  Street's  rising  young  men?  But  then,  (o  slander  his 
betters  would  be  like  thai  fellow  Rackham.  The  flub!  It 
would  be  like  a  good  for  nothing,  a  failure,  to  t  i  '  like 
that  Ves,  t  hat's  what  he  was  a  regular  <  1  >.  1 1  • '  Tl  <  dubs, 
t  he  fellows  t  hat  never  get  on,  always  were  li  ke  t  ha  I .  They 
were  always  sneering  and  snarling  at  men  (hat  h.-id  made 
good.  Thank  the  stars  no  one  ever  eoul,|  ■CCUM  him  "f 
that!  Me  a  flub?  Me  laughed  scornfull',  :ii  I  be  I  bought . 
Me  would  have  died  rather.  Think  of  n  '  a  shirker,  a 
shift  less  good -for  not  lung,  a  fellow  like  I  'iuh  Kackham,  with 
the  stamp  of  failure  on  him  !  But  lit  t  le  danger  Elmer  ever 
would  become  that!  Diligence,  carefulness,  willingness 
those  were  the  requisites  of  success! 
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Elmer  knew  instinctively  what  he  must  do 
with  Rackham.  Ere  he  did  it,  however,  he 
must  make  sure  he  had  heard  him  aright. 
Rackham  was  still  going  on  volubly  when 
Elmer  cut  him  short. 

"What's  that?"  he  interrupted.  "Do you 
mean  to  say  Mr.  Grimble  got  rich  like  that? 
Made  his  money  by  trimming  the  public?" 

Rackham,  after  a  stare  at  him,  laughed. 

"Say,"  he  sneered,  "where  d'ye  think  he 
got  it?  By  saving  his  salary  ?-  by  taking 
care  of  the  pennies?    working  hard?  — 
all  that  sort  of  guff?    My,  but  you 
must  be  soft!" 

Elmer  flushed,  but  it  was  with  indig- 
nation. 

"Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do?"  he 
inquired  slowly;  and  Rackham  promptly 
nodded. 

"Sure!  Unless  you're  a  stilT  you're  going 
in  with  us." 

"You're  mistaken,"  retorted  Elmer.  "I'm 
going  straight  to  Mr.  Sykes!  I'm  going  to 
report  to  him  everything  you've  said." 

There  was  a  sudden  diversion.  Rackham's 
jaw  dropped  and  he  gaped  at  Elmer  in  dismay. 
Then  rage  convulsed  him  and  his  mouth 
twisted  into  a  snarl;  the  fellow  was  hurling  a 
threat  at  Elmer  when  again,  the  second  time 
that  afternoon,  a  perceptible  stir  ran  through 
the  countingroom.  Now,  however,  there  was 
no  buzz  of  voices— just  a  sudden  gasp. 

From  Mr.  Sykes'  room  in  the  row  of  offices 
at  the  front  a  man  emerged.  He  was  a  gray- 
haired,  gray-faced  person  just  past  his  prime,  a  fellow  on 
whom  work,  hard  toil,  long  had  set  its  stamp.  His  stoop- 
ing shoulders  told  the  story;  one  read  it,  too,  in  his  tired 
eyes  and  furrowed  face.  This  was  Kronk,  one  of  the 
Island's  oldest  employees;  and  as  Elmer,  startled  by  the 
stir,  turned  to  look  he  gaped  in  astonishment.  Kronk, 
emerging  from  Mr.  Sykes'  oflice,  had  turned  abruptly  in 
the  doorway  and  thrown  his  arms  in  the  air.  His  voice  rose 
shrill  and  quavering.  Everybody  in  the  room  could  hear  him. 

"That's  right!"  cried  Kronk,  his  voice  clanging  with 
fierce  despair.  "Turn  me  off,  you  will!  I  knew  when  I 
went  to  you  I  had  no  hope.  I  knew  you'd  sack  me  just  as 
you'd  sack  any  other  man  like  me.  Men  ain't  anything  to 
you;  men  ain't  anything  to  you  fellows.  You  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  us.  You  don't  care  if  I've  got  a  cent  to 
keep  me  or  if  I  have  to  sell  pencils  in  the  street.  That's 
right!  What  d 'you  care?  What's  all  of  it  to  you?  Nothing! 
You  don't  give  a  damn!"  cried  Kronk,  his  voice  breaking. 

Elmer  heard  him,  appalled.  Kronk  fired?  Kronk,  too, 
talking  like  that?  The  man  he  long  had  known.  Long,  too, 
he  had  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the  Island's  oldest,  most 
faithful  employees.  Year  in  and  year  out,  Kronk  daily  was 
at  his  desk.  He  was  never  late;  he  never  missed  a  day;  at 
nightfall  he  was  always  among  the  last  to  close  his  desk. 
And  now  discharged?  Why,  it  seemed  incredible!  Dis- 
missals, of  course,  were  by  no  means  infrequent  at  the 
Island— it  was  one  of  Wall  Street's  big  concerns;  but 
heretofore  the  men  let  out  were  not  at  all  like  Kronk. 
Ordinarily  they  were  shiftless,  incompetent  employees- 
men  like  this  fellow  Rackham;  failures,  fellows  that  never 
get  on— the  dubs,  in  short.  But  Kronk  always  had  worked. 
Kronk  always  had  been  faithful.  Elmer  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  calling  Kronk  a  dub.  Stupefied,  he  looked  at 
the  man  agape. 

His  face  convulsed,  wrought  with  its  passion  of  despair, 
Xronk  turned  swiftly  to  the  throng  of  appalled  clerks  that 
crowded  the  countingroom. 

"  You  hear  me,  don't  you?"  he  shrilled.  "What's  hap- 
pened' to  me,  you  fellows,  some  day'll  happen  to  you !  I'm 
fired!  .I've  been  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  D'ye 
know  why?  I'll  tell  you!  I'm  worn  out.  I'm  old  and  the 
Island's  sucked  me  dry.  I  ain't  any  more  use  to  them; 
so  they've  chucked  me  into  the  street.  That's  what  they'll 
do  to  you  some  day !  When  you're  old  like  me— worked 
out  so  you're"  no  more  use— they'll  get  rid  of  you  as  well. 
That's  what!  They'll  get  rid  of  you,  like  me!"  Shouting, 
his  arms  sawing  the  air  like  flails,  Kronk  wildly  harangued 
them.  "That's  what  they'll  do!  That's  what  they'll 
do!" 

The  effect  w  as  peculiar.  The  little  army  of  clerks  herded 
there  at  their  desks  stood  looking  on  in  silence,  amazed, 
startled,  curious.  As  for  Elmer,  agape  still,  he  still  was 
staring  at  the  vociferating  Kronk  when,  of  a  sudden,  again 
he  felt  Rackh/im  nudge  him  on  the  elbow. 

A  man  in  uniform,  the  Island's  special  officer,  had 
appeared  abru'Ptly  at  the  door.  A  scene  like  this  could,  of 
course,  not  be  tolerated  in  the  offices,  and  taking  Kronk 
by  the  arm  the  tffficer  by  turns  threatened  and  cajoled  him. 
Kronk  needed  little  exhortation,  though.  His  rage,  the 
fine  nobility  of  hi.s  despair,  had  subsided  now  as  swiftly  as 
it  had  risen;  and,  bis  head  sunken,  his  shoulders  sagging, 
he  suffered  himseli  to  be  led  away.  Tears  of  mingled  shame 
and  despair  trickled  down  his  furrowed  face. 

Rackham  thrush  his  face  close  to  Elmer's. 


"Maybe  That  Girl's  Heard  —  Old  Grimble'* 
Stenographer.    We  C'n  Make  a  Killing  If  You'll  Get  Her  to  Give  Up  I 


"Yah'!"  he  jeered.  "Peach  on  me,  will  you?  It'd  be 
like  you,  you  big  booby !  Everybody's  seen  what  you  are — 
letting  Sykes  flimflam  you  with  his  guff — taking  what  that 
old  fraud,  Grimble,  tells  you!  Getting  on,  ain't  you? 
Going  to  be  rich,  be  great!  Going  to  work  hard,  save  your 
pennies  and  be  a  big  bug,  a  millionaire!  Yah!  D'you 
know  what  they'll  do  to  you?  I'll  tell  you  what.  They'll 
do  what  they've  done  to  Kronk !  When  they've  strung  you 
along,  sucked  you  dry  like  an  orange,  they'll  sack  you  the 

way  they've  sacked  him!  Yah!  You — you  "   In  his 

venom,  stammering,  Rackham  hunted  for  a  term  to  fit. 
Then  he  found  it — the  word  came  from  him,  snarling. 
"You  dub!"  sneered  Rackham.  "You  dub!" 

Then,  mumbling  and  muttering,  threatening  what  he'd 
do  if  Elmer  peached,  he  slammed  his  ledger  shut  and  began 
throwing  his  pens,  his  pencils  and  his  ruler  into  a  drawer 
of  the  desk  at  which  he  stood;  but  Elmer  did  not  heed.  He 
had  not  even  seemed  to  heed  that  epithet  which  Rackham 
had  hurled  at  him.  His  face  a  picture,  he  had  turned  back 
to  his  ledger  again.  Long  after  five,  the  closing  time, 
Elmer  still  was  standing  there. 

The  huge  white  page,  lined  with  its  double-banked  col- 
umns of  figures,  swam  before  his  eyes.  His  pencil,  to  be 
sure,  by  habit  still  went  totting  up  and  down;  but  it  was 
in  pretense  only.  In  his  ears,  clacking  and  clattering  like 
car  wheels  on  the  rails,  a  phrase,  a  string  of  words  resounded. 
Diligence,  care,  willingness!  Willingness,  diligence,  care! 
Intermixed  with  it  was  a  recollection — "Ha,  my  boy!" 
Sykes  had  said.  "That's  the  way  to  get  on!  Up  to  your 
elbows  in  work,  I  see." 

It  was  not  the  only  time  Sykes  had  said  it.  Elmer  more 
than  once  had  heard  him  say  it  to  others;  but  now  doubt, 
like  a  cloud  before  the  sun,  seemed  to  have  darkened 
Elmer's  world.  Work,  hard  work,  was  the  way  to  get  on, 
no  doubt;  but  was  it  the  way  in  Wall  Street?  Was  it  the 
way,  particularly,  at  the  Island?  Stories  Elmer  had 
heard  began  to  drift  into  his  mind— gossip  he  had  thought 
them.  It  was  the  same  talk  he'd  heard  from  Rackham — 
the  sneers  he  had  cast  at  Sykes;  at  Mr.  Grimble  too. 
Stockjobbers!  Trimmers!  Grafters!  .  .  .  But  absurd! 
It  was  ridiculous!  .  .  .  Yes;  but  there  was  one  thing 
that  would  not  down:  How  about  poor  old  Kronk? 

The  thought  made  him  gasp.  Kronk  had  been  diligent. 
Kronk  had  been  careful;  he  had  been  willing.  Yes;  and, 
old  and  worn  out,  Kronk,  too,  had  been  fired. 

Like  a  blinding  flash  of  light  then,  realization  all  at  once 
burst  into  Elmer's  mind. 

His  eyes  filled  with  it,  his  face  queer,  he  glanced  about 
him  in  the  countingroom.  For  the  first  time  now  he  noted 
the  pallid  faces,  the  hunched  shoulders,  the  wearied  figures, 
at  the  desks.  "  Ha !  that's  the  way  to  get  on ! "  Sykes  had 
said;  and  at  the  thought  Elmer  almost  choked.  The  way 
to  get  on  in  Wall  Street?  He  laughed;  for  Elmer  knew 
now.  And  as  he  slammed  shut  the  covers  of  the  ledger  he 
was  working  on  and  threw  his  pens  and  pencils  into  a 
drawer,  a  sneer  of  derision  transfigured  him. 


"You  dummy!"  he  whispered  to  himself. 
"You  dub!" 

Then,  as  he  stood  there  staring  straight 
ahead  of  him,  Elmer's  eyes  of  a  sudden  nar- 
rowed into  slits.  A  new  thought  had  come  to 
him.   For  a  long  time  he  deliberated. 

Half  past  five  had  struck ;  and  in  the  stream 
of  toilers  that  trudged  up  the  slope  of  Wall 
Street,  hurrying  toward  the  car  lines  and  the 
L,  Nelly  Ross  made  her  way.  Mr.  Grimble's 
little  stenographer  was  late  that  evening,  for 
it  had  been  a  busy  day  with  her  at  the  Island. 
Until  long  after  his  usual  hour  for  departing 
heremployerhad  kept  her  at  the  office.  Some- 
thing unusual  was  going  on;  though  what  it 
was  Nelly  did  not  exactly  comprehend.  That 
it  was  important,  however,  she  knew,  for  sev- 
eral of  the  letters  she'd  transcribed  were 
headed  "Confidential."  There  were  others, 
too,  so  confidential  that  Mr.  Grimble  had  not 
intrusted  them  to  her;  he  had  written  them 
himself;  but  dimly,  her  knowledge  in  such 
things  vague,  Nelly  knew  some  transaction 
in  the  market  was  involved.  Mr.  Grimble  was, 
in  fact,  often  involved  in  such  transactions. 
It  must  be  wonderful,  she  thought,  to  be  rich 
and  great  like  him.  And  how  kind  he  was, 
how  fatherly  and  benevolent!  She  was  sure 
few  girls  had  so  nice  an  employer.  Besides,  he 
paid  her  twelve  dollars  a  week.  It  was  with 
this  she  helped  to  support  her  mother  and  was 
able  to  send  her  sister  to  a  business  school. 
Bessie,  her  sister,  was  now  nearly  sixteen.  In 
another  year  she  would  have  a  place  at  the 
Island  too.  Mr.  Grimble  had  promised  it.  She 
was  to  get  six  dollars  a  week  at  the  start. 

Filled  with  these  pleasant  thoughts,  her  air 
animated,  Nelly  was  hurrying  on  when,  half- 
way up  the  hill,  she  heard  somebody  speak  her 
name.  Then,  as  she  turned  and  saw  who  it 
was,  a  blush  mantled  her  pretty  face. 
"Why,  Mr.  Pringle!"  she  exclaimed. 
Elmer  stepped  out  of  the  doorway  in  which  he  had  been 
waiting  and  fell  into  step  beside  her. 

"You're  pretty  late,  aren't  you?"  he  suggested.  "You 
ought  to  have  been  home  by  now." 

Nelly  nodded,  her  face  still  rosy.  She  had  been  very 
busy  that  afternoon,  she  said.   Elmer  nodded. 

"I  know,"  said  Elmer  easily;  "Mr.  Grimble's  got  a  big 
deal  on.  It's  in  Reading.  They  say  going  up." 

Ordinarily  Nelly  never  talked  about  her  employer's 
affairs;  but  then,  with  Elmer  Pringle  it  was  different.  She 
had  always  found  him  so  honest  and  straightforward.  He 
was  different  from  most  of  the  men  she  knew,  the  Island's 
other  employees  especially. 

"Why,  no,"  she  replied;  "I  don't  think  it's  going  up— 
not  for  a  while  anyway.  It's  to  recede  twenty  points  at 
first,  I  think."  Recede — that  was  the  word.  She  was 
quite  proud  of  having  learned  the  term.  "It's  going  to 
recede  twenty  points — yes,"  she  repeated;  "then  they 
mean  to  have  it  go  up  again." 
"Really?"  inquired  Elmer. 

Then,  slipping  his  hand  beneath  her  arm  as  they  came 
to  Broadway,  Elmer  helped  her  over  the  crossing.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  permitted  himself  that  liberty. 

"Say,"  said  Elmer,  "do  you  mind  my  seeing  you  home?  " 

// 

THE  bucket  shop— the  one  that  Rackham  and  his  fel- 
lows patronized — was  round  the  corner,  in  William 
Street;  very  convenient,  in  fact,  to  the  Island.  Elmer, 
however,  for  various  reasons  felt  he'd  better  seek  some 
other  establishment.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  too  near 
his  own  office  for  safety;  then,  again,  he  had  no  wish  to  let 
Rackham  and  his  pals  know  he  was  dealing  in  the  market. 
They  might  turn  ugly  unless  he  shared  his  information, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should;  in  fact,  before  he  left 
Nelly  Ross  at  her  door  that  night  he  had  warned  her  she 
must  be  careful  what  she  told  those  fellows.  They  were 
not  to  be  trusted,  you  know. 

However,  having  obtained  what  he  needed,  Elmer  had 
completed  his  plans.  At  noon  the  day  following,  having 
drawn  out  the  three  hundred  dollars  he  had  in  the  savings 
bank,  he  hurried  back  to  Wall  Street.  Half  past  twelve 
had  just  struck  when,  after  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  to 
make  sure  no  one  saw  him,  he  turned  the  corner  into  New 
Street.  A  moment  later  he  darted  swiftly  into  the  entrance 
of  one  of  that  dingy  side  street's  dingiest  office  buildings. 
On  the  glass  of  a  doorway  at  the  rear  was  the  sign: 

J.  LUBIN  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

The  room  was  crowded.  Half  a  dozen  rows  of  oaken 
chairs,  set  in  orderly  precision,  faced  a  wall  on  which  was  a 
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huge  blackboard  lettered  at  the  top  and  lined  with  col- 
umns of  figures  printed  on  green  pasteboard  cards.  A 
ticker  at  the  side  champed  and  chattered  incessantly;  and, 
seated  before  it,  a  man  in  his  shirtsleeves,  with  an  eyeshade 
clamped  to  his  brow,  read  off  the  quotations  as  they 
appeared  on  the  flowing  tape. 

"  Reading  a  half !  Five  hunnerd  at  the  same !  Two  hun- 
nerd  Reading!  U.  P.  a  quowter!  Erie  an  eight'!  One 
t'ousand  Reading  three-eight's!  Two  hunnerd  the  same! 
Another  hunnerd !  Five  hunnerd  Reading  at  three-eight's ! " 

A  breath,  an  audible  sigh,  escaped  from  the  onlookers 
lounging  in  the  oaken  chairs.  Manifestly  Reading — the 
football,  the  plaything  and  whim  of  the  gods  that  control 
Wall  Street  destinies — had  again  become  their  toy.  Curi- 
ously, however,  as  the  voice  droning  at  the  ticker  called  off 
each  fractional  recession  gloom  deepened  on  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  sat  there;  but  Elmer  gave  them  little  heed. 
He  stood  looking  about  him  expectantly,  when  a  short, 
stout  personage  with  a  round  face,  ingratiating  manners 
and  small  active  eyes  came  hurrying  toward  him.  The 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Lubin  himself. 

His  hand  extended,  his  air  entirely  cordial,  Mr.  Lubin 
inquired  what  he  could  do  for  Elmer.  When  Elmer 
answered  that  he  had  a  little  money  to  invest  a  gleam 
leaped  into  Mr.  Lubin's  quick  eyes;  then  as  instantly  sub- 
sided. Elmer  had  come  to  the  right  place,  he  heartily 
assured  him.   How  much  did  he  wish  to  invest? 

"It's  three  hundred  dollars,"  Elmer  answered. 

As  he  spoke  he  was  conscious  of  a  thickness  in  his  voice, 
a  quick  fluttering  of  his  heart;  and  his  face  he  knew  had 
grown  moist.  The  three  hundred  dollars  was  all  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  world.  The  amount,  however,  seemed  to 
impress  Mr.  Lubin.  Again  the  small  eyes  leaped.  Again 
they  as  swiftly  came  to  rest.  The  clerks,  the  small  trades- 
men, and  the  like  who  ordinarily  did  business  at  Lubin's 
usually  dealt  in  ten  or  twenty  dollar  bets. 

"Three  hunnerd,  eh?"  repeated  Mr.  Lubin  suavely;  and 
he  added  that  for  three  hundred  he  would  carry  for  Elmer 
a  round  hundred  shares. 

Elmer  glanced  at  the  board.  Once  more  his  tongue 
thickened;  again  he  found  difficulty  in  speaking. 

"I'll  take  a  hundred  Reading,"  he  said. 

At  once  Mr.  Lubin's  manner  grew  professional.  Elmer 
had  his  three  hundred  in  bills;  and,  thrusting  it  through 
the  cashier's  window  near  him,  Mr. 
Lubin  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
pencil  and  a  small  printed  pad. 

"Buys  one  hunnerd  Reading  at 
three-eight's"  Mr.  Lubin  was  say- 
ing, when  Elmer  cut  him  short. 

He  had  found  himself  now.  His 
voice  was  curt,  sneering.  It  seemed 
to  convey  in  it  a  contempt  for  the 
fat,  oily  blackguard  who  stood  there, 
his  pencil  poised,  his  mean  face  and 
tricky  eyes  dull  with  inquiry. 

"I  said  nothing  about  buying," 
Elmer  snapped  at  him.  "I  want 
to  sell."  Then  his  lip  curled  itself 
anew.  "It's  the  suckers  that  always 
buy,"  said  Elmer,  "the  boobs,  the 
dubs!" 

The  fortnight  that  followed  was 
one  that  ever  would  remain  in 
Elmer's  memory,  fixed  there  as 
though  graved  with  fire.  That  after- 
noon, a  half  hour  before  the  close, 
Reading  recovered.   By  fits  and 
starts  it  repaired  its  loss  for  the  day 
and  at  the  last  bid  was  a  full  point 
higher  than  the  price  Elmer  had 
paid.  Evidently  those  gods,  or  half 
gods,  who  shuffle  the  cards  in  Wall  Street 
had  no  intention  of  disclosing  their  hands 
so  soon;  and  Elmer's  savings  were  in 
jeopardy.  The  day  after  it.  was  little  bet- 
ter;  nor  did  the  morrow  bring  him  any 
ease  of  mind.  For  ten  days  Heading  backed 
and  filled.  There  were  times,  in  fact,  when 
Elmer,  sweating  in  the  secrecy  of  his  fears, 
would  have  been  glad  had  the  market 
wiped  him  out.   At  least  the  suspense 
would  be  over. 

At  the  Island  the  change  in  him  was 
noticed.  For  minutes  at  a  t  ime  he  would 
sit  staring  at  his  ledger.  "  Reading  an 
eighth!  A  quarter!  A  half!"  was  what 
he  read  there.  He  caught,  himself  scrib 
bling  the  numerals  on  the  page.  Mistake 
after  mistake  was  set  down  against  him. 
His  entries  at  night  did  not.  balance;  at 
the  luncheon  hour,  hanging  over  t  he  tape 
in  barrooms  and  billiard  parlors,  he  was 
late  in  getting  back  to  his  toil  at  the 
Island.  In  short,  during  those  days  Elmer 
showed  all  those  diagnostic  effects  familiar 
in  the  Wall  Street  gambler  especially 


the  petty  dabbler  in  stocks.  Three  times  he  was  repri- 
manded; the  third  time  Bassett,  the  head  bookkeeper, 
gave  him  a  curt,  brutal  warning.  Another  mistake,  any 
more  dawdling  or  arriving  late  at  his  desk,  and  the  Realty 
Department  would  dispense  with  Elmer's  services.  With 
a  sneer,  though  inwardly  he  quaked,  Elmer  turned  back  to 
his  ledger. 

That  afternoon  Reading  rose  to  within  half  a  point  of  the 
figure  at  which  he  knew  Lubin  would  close  him  out.  Then 
the  tide  turned. 

It  was  at  noon  on  a  day  well  along  in  July  when  the 
change  came.  The  weather  was  sweltering.  In  the  cafe, 
the  side-street  barroom  where  he  stood,  the  air  reeked  with 
the  odor  of  stale  beer  and  the  stale  pickled  food  of  the  free 
lunch,  while  at  the  bar,  two  rows  deep,  a  crowd  of  shoddy, 
flashy  men,  the  loud-mouthed  riffraff  that  congregates  at 
such  places  in  the  Street,  elbowed  one  another  as  they 
drank;  but  Elmer  did  not  heed.  There  was  a  throng,  too, 
about  the  ticker  near  the  door.  With  that  cheap  profes- 
sional air  of  wiseness  the  shoestring  dabblers  always  seem 
to  have  they  hung  over  the  chattering  machine,  voicing, 
with  grunts  and  the  flash,  slangy  terms  of  Wall  Street, 
their  opinions  of  the  market. 

"Got  'em  on  the  run,  eh?"  "Drivin'  'em  to  cover!" 
"  Regular  landslide — what?  " 

Elmer  shouldered  his  way  among  them.  Reading,  in  the 
two  hours  since  the  opening,  had  receded  three  and  a 
quarter  points.  In  the  hour  he  stood  there  the  stock  fell 
another  point  and  a  half.  Then,  his  face  moist,  but  his 
throat  like  a  cinder,  Elmer  made  his  way  to  the  bar. 

"Gimme  a  drink!"  he  ordered;  and  it  was  in  a  voice  he 
did  not  recognize. 

The  drink  he  poured  out  for  himself  made  even  the  bar- 
tender stare;  but  drink  was  new  to  Elmer.  He  left  the 
place,  his  head  reeling  with  excitement  and  alcohol,  half 
drunk. 

That  afternoon  Reading  closed  seven  points  under  the 
day's  opening  and  Elmer  went  home  violently  ill.  The 
next  day  Reading  fell  three  points  more,  reacted  furiously 


and,  recovering  half  of  its  loss,  again  sold  off  at  the  close; 
but  Elmer  still  hung  on.  There  were  times— many  of  them 
indeed — when  he  was  tempted  to  buy  in,  to  take  his  profit. 
Still,  he  didn't;  for  in  Elmer,  you  know,  there  was  the 
right  stuff — that  is,  the  right  stuff  for  Wall  Street.  He 
believed  in  the  tip  he  had.  He  meant  to  play  it  up  to  the 
hilt;  but  the  waiting  was  dreadful.  It  was  especially 
dreadful  during  the  hours  when  he  had  to  sit  there  at  his 
desk,  hanging  over  his  ledger.  How  he  had  learned  to  hate 
it!  How  its  long,  dreary  rows  of  double-banked  figures 
revolted  him !  How  he  despised  the  toil,  the  drudgery  of  it ! 

At  times,  his  face  sneering,  he  looked  up  to  stare  about 
him  at  the  other  drudges,  the  other  cattle,  crouched  stoop- 
shouldered  over  their  petty  tasks.  Then,  one  afternoon, 
unable  to  stand  it  longer,  he  left  his  desk  and  sidling 
along  the  aisle,  his  eye  on  Bassett,  the  head  bookkeeper, 
slipped  craftily  out.  Hatless,  he  hurried  through  the  door- 
way and  scuttled  down,  the  stairs  to  the  street.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  pushed  into  the  crowded  customers'  room 
at  Lubin's. 

He  was  just  in  time.  Reading,  after  a  new  flurry,  had 
just  touched  twenty  and  a  half  points  under  the  figure  at 
which  Elmer  had  sold,  and  already  it  had  begun  to  rise. 

"Close  out  that  Reading!"  ordered  Elmer.  His  tongue 
thick,  he  stammered  it  again:  "Close  out  at  the  market." 

Lubin  was  all  protests.  His  little  eyes  piglike  with  cun- 
ning and  cupidity,  he  assured  Elmer  that  he  ought  to  hold 
on.  Reading  would  go  still  lower.  There  was  "a  tip  out 
a'ready!"  Lubin  himself  had  it  straight  from  one  of  the 
biggest  men  in  the  Street.  In  other  words,  if  Elmer  closed 
out  now  Lubin  would  have  to  pay  the  winnings  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  In  his  anxiety  the  sweat  started  on  the  fat, 
rascally  face.  Elmer  sneered  in  his  face. 

"You  do  what  I  say!"  he  ordered.  "I'll  wait  here  till 
I  get  my  check." 

He  got  it  finally.  In  the  transaction  Lubin  robbed  him 
of  nearly  two  points'  profit  by  quoting  a  fictitious  figure 
for  a  purely  fictitious  transaction  in  which  the  stock  v/as 
alleged  to  have  been  bought  in;  but  Elmer  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  protest.  If  he  made  a  row 
the  Island  would  hear  of  it;  and 
Elmer  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  Is- 
land. The  field  already  had  proved 
profitable.  He  saw,  too,  other  pick- 
^^■pBP  mgs  in  sight.  Lubin's  check,  profits 

plus  Elmer's  original  savings, 
BBjk_^-MLfc.  amounted  to  a  round  two  thousand 

r— ■    "  '  dollars.  He  looked  at  it  as  a  mere 

beginning. 

jj  P""  That  night,  as  again  Nelly  Ross 

was  hurrying  on  her  way  up  Wall 
Street,  once  more  a  figure  stepped 
from  the  doorway  to  accost  her.  She 
had  not  seen  much  of  Elmer  of  late. 
He  had  seemed  to  avoid  her.  Now, 
however,  it  was  the  old  friendly, 
pleasant  Elmer  who  slipped  his  hand 
under  her  arm,  and  Nelly  colored 
rosily. 

"  I  see  what  you  said  was  right," 
he  announced  gayly.  "That  stock 
you  were  telling  about— Reading, 
wasn't  it? — has  gone  'way  down. 
You  said  it  was  going  up  again, 
though,  didn't  you?" 

Nelly  glanced  at  him  swiftly. 
Reading,  indeed,  was  going  up. 
From  what  she'd  seen  and  over- 
heard,  it  was  going  up  thirty  or 
isKz'  forty  points.    Elmer  himself,  how- 

■f*r  j  ever,  had  warned  her  that  she  mus.t 

j  not  talk  of  what  went  on  in  Mr. 

Grimble's  ollice.  Was  it  right \»  tell 
even  him?  He  seemed  insta  ntly  to 
grasp  her  hesitation. 
"Say,"  said  Elmer  glibly,  "how\l  you  like 
t  0  take  a  little  run  dow  n  to  Cone;,'?  There'll 
be  a  moon  to-night ;  and  after  we  vc  seen  I  lie 
sights  you  and  I  c'n  have  a  little  supper 
^B*'  together.    Is  it  a  go?" 

HT  Nelly's  pretty  face  again  colored  to  the 


'Oh,  Elmer!"  she  whispered. 


/// 


mHE  Really 
-L  w  hid)  Ellin 


I    tmld  Hothlni  Almml  livlnf      '   Wunl  I.   I. II  ■ 


Department,  the  division  in 
ler  was  employed,  wun  only  one 
of  the  many  ventures  in  which  the  Island 
was  active;  but  it  was  a  big  and  |  lolitable 
undertaking,  even  so.  Straight  banking,  it 
seems,  is  only  a  minor  part  of  th.  r  une  m 
Wall  Street.  It  was  in  the  Realty  Depart 
merit,  however,  that  Elmer's  -  .'.il  cli  a  nee  lint 
came. 

In  the  year  that  followed  I  lie  voting  man's 
views  about  business  and  Ijiimii  ess  methods 
developed  rapidly.   Money,  the  success  that 
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NOT  to  put  too  fine  nor  too  cynical  a 
point  on  it,  the  preparedness  for  our 
defenseless  but  dependable  country  that 
will  be  wrangled  into  legislative  provision  by  the  patri- 
otic Democrats  and  the  equally  patriotic  Republicans 
in  the  Congress  now  multiloquent— that  is  to  say,  in 
session — will  split  "even  Stephen"  between  preparedness 
against  a  possible  foe,  or  a  bevy  of  them,  and  prepared- 
ness for  the  presidential  campaign  in  1916. 

Let  us  suffer  no  delusions  about  that.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  overwhelming  majority,  almost 
unanimously  propose  preparedness,  but  the  politicians 
will  dispose  of  it.  The  doleful  fact  is  that  the  President 
and  his  party  associates,  seeking  to  make  the  program 
nonpartisan,  will  thereby  make  it  partisan,  while  the 
politicians  in  the  House  and  Senate,  endeavoring  to 
make  it  partisan,  will  make  it  nonpartisan.  Between 
the  two  extremes  there  will  be  more  politics  about  it 
than  even  the  ardent  pacificist  or  the  urgent  militarist 
has  dreamed. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  our  national  legislation  is 
that  it  isn't  national  legislation  at  all,  but  is  party  legis- 
lation, with  such  crumbs  falling  to  the  nation  as  may 
be.  This  is  unescapable,  because  we  choose  to  be  gov- 
erned as  we  are  governed  and  by  our  system.  Thus 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  whole  affair  will  fall  out  in  this 
way:  The  President  desires  the  program  of  preparation 
for  defense  to  be  national,  or  nonpartisan;  but  the  very 
fact  that  he  does  so  desire  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  program  partisan,  for  that  is  human  nature,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  a  most  human, 
and  sometimes  inhuman,  body.  His  advocacy  of  it 
makes  it  Democratic,  of  course,  in  the  view  of  the  men 
who  are  to  legislate  over  it,  for  it  is  well-enough  known 
that  the  plan  has  great  elements  of  popularity,  and 
whatever  the  President  will  do  in  the  way  of  holding  the 
program  on  a  wide  and  American  basis  will  be  offset 
by  the  eager  desire  of  his  party  workers  to  secure  from 
the  legislation  such  party  benefits  as  may  accrue  with 
the  people. 

Then,  on  the  opposition  other  hand,  the  Republicans, 
observing  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
to  make  the  policy  their  own,  will  be  incited  to  claim 
what  credit  they  can,  and  urge  the  nonpartisan  aspect 
of  the  affair.  They  know  that  preparedness  is  popular. 
They  cannot  afford  to  stand  out  on  it,  and  though  the 
President  undoubtedly  looks  at  the  subject  in  a  certain 
sense  of  nationality,  with  perhaps  a  consideration  now 
and  then  of  its  political  aspects,  it  will  be  discovered 
that  the  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  majority 
in  the  Congress  will  consider  it  absolutely  in  its  political 
bearing.  No  millennium  has  yet  arrived.    We  are  right 
where  we  were,  striving  for  the  advantage.  If  there  should 
be  a  war  or  a  great  national  crisis  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
nonpartisan  action  could  be  secured  in  Congress — as  wit- 
ness the  voting  of  the  fifty  million  dollars  to  President 
McKinley  just  before  the  Spanish  War,  to  be  used  at  his 
discretion  for  defense.  But  there  is  nothing  concrete  about 
our  present  and  alleged  crisis.   It  is  largely  theoretical, 
nebulously  of  the  future. 

Deposits  of  Patriotism  on  Low  Levels 

/^VRDIN  ARILY,  laying  aside  the  disagreement,  or  agree- 
ment,  over  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  plan,  there 
is  l.iothing  epochal  in  such  a  program.  It  means  the  appro- 
priation of  some  three  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  army  and  navy  budgets.  It  means  that  the 
army  appropriation  bill  will  carry  its  share  of  the  increased 
sum  desired,  and  the  navy  appropriation  bill  its  share,  and 
the  other  minor  military  appropriation  bills  their  shares. 
These  bills  will  be  made  up  by  the  regular  committees,  in 
the  regular  way,  and  submitted  in  due  course.  The  debate 
will  come  over  them,  and  they  will  be  amended,  conferred 
over,  perfected  or  imperfected,  and  passed. 

U  the  President  can  hold  his  majority  in  the  House  he 
can  shove  any  bill  through  under  a  rule,  but  he  must  hold 
his  full  support,  for  the  Democrats  have  only  twenty-odd 
majority  Unless  they  adopt  cloture  in  the  Senate — of 
w  hich  more  later — the  debate  will  be  long  in  that  cave  of 
the  windy  winds,  but  the  result  ultimately  can  be  accom- 
plished, because  the  Democrats  are  amply  in  majority  in 
the  Senate,  even  allowing  for  a  desertion  here  and  there. 
The  struggle  will  come  over  the  nonpartisanship  and  the 
partisanship  of  it.  Each  side  desires  to  go  into  the  next 
presidential  campaign  shouting:  "We  done  it!"  And 
unless  Congress  has  changed  entirely  in  temper,  in  ambi- 
tions, in  partisanship  and  in  the  lust  for  retention  of  power 
by  the  majority  and  the  assumption  of  it  by  the  minority, 
the  American  people  will  see  a  vast  amount  of  jockeying, 
jobbing  and  jousting  before  any  sort  of  a  preparedness 
program  is  adopted,  and  are  very  likely  to  be  most 
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astonished  at  the  complicated  outcome  of  what  seems  to  be 
initially  a  most  simple  proposition. 

If  you  drill,  bore,  blast  or  tunnel  deeply  enough  into  the 
average  national  legislator  you  will  discover  that  hidden 
in  him  he  has  a  good  high-grade  deposit  of  patriotism;  but 
while  excavating  you  will  be  obliged  to  cut  through,  by 
levels,  shafts  and  the  use  of  explosives,  many  layers  of 
partisanship  and  personal  predilections.  This  country 
is  his  country,  but  that  can  be  held  in  abeyance  while  he 
is  getting  his  individual  usufructs.  To  get  his  individual 
share  his  party  must  be  held  in  power  or  put  back  into 
power.  He  has,  in  most  cases,  a  rather  keen  perception  of 
what  is  popular  and  what  is  not  popular.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  play  the  perfectly  apparent  and  personal 
end  of  opposition,  thereby  thinking  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves more  advertisement  than  would  come  by  following 
in  the  ruck,  the  average  legislator  wants  this  country  to  be 
prepared  for  no  higher  reason  than  that  he  is  convinced  the 
people  are  of  that  mind,  and  his  continuance  in  public  life 
depends,  in  a  big,  national  proposition  like  this,  on  doing 
what  the  people  want.  That  is  the  actuating  motive  in 
almost  every  congressional  breast,  and  that  is  why  pre- 
paredness will  be  fogged  with  politics— and  is  now,  even  in 
these  early  days  of  the  session.  There  is  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  November,  1916.  Never  forget  that,  or  if  you  do,  do 
not  think  that  Congress  will  forget  it. 

Recently  I  made  some  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
the  popular  demand  for  preparedness,  ranging  in  extent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  covering  a  good  share 
of  the  country.  I  asked,  in  all  localities,  what  the  feeling  of 
the  people  was  on  the  subject  of  military  preparedness— 
in  the  abstract.  I  found  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  for  an  adequate  preparedness,  but  that  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  "adequate"  signifies.  It  is 
a  living,  throbbing  question,  reminding  one  of  the  days  of 
1888,  when  the  tariff  was  fought  over  in  every  place  where 
American  men  met  and  talked,  and  the  days  of  1896, 
when  the  entire  nation  went  almost  to  individual  battle 
over  the  sound  money  and  free  silver  issue.  There  is  noth- 
ing academic  about  this  preparedness  question.  You  can 
get  a  fight  on  it  any  time  you  broach  it.  There  is  no  section 
of  the  country  where  the  feeling  on  the  matter  is  not 
intense,  and  no  section  where  the  man  who  does  not  agree 


with  your  ideas  on  the  subject  does  not  be- 
come automatically,  and  therefore,  a  villain 
and  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
We  have  wide  range,  but  excited  opinion.  We  come 
from  the  side  of  those  who  say  that  this  very  war  now 
waging  in  Europe  is  our  greatest  element  of  defense — 
holding  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  the  warring 
nations,  after  peace  is  concluded,  to  excite  either  enthu- 
siasm or  support  for  a  war  of  conquest  against  this  or  any 
other  country,  the  people  having  had  their  fill  of  war  for 
years  and  years — to  the  side  of  those  who  yammer  that 
we  must  build  more  ships  than  any  other  country,  cre- 
ate a  great  standing  army,  and  be  ready  to  shout  defi- 
ance, and  make  the  shout  good,  to  all  and  sundry  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  universe.  We  have  our  peaceful 
contingent,  led  by  many  good  men,  but  that  contingent 
is  in  the  small  minority.  Most  of  the  American  people 
want  something  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  our 
defenses.  What?  Oh,  something. 

So  there  we  are.  We  want  something,  and  we  are  not 
clear  what  that  something  is.  You  hear  them  howling 
everywhere — for  all  the  ships  there  are,  for  not  quite  all, 
for  some,  for  a  few,  for  none.  But  this  last  isn't  a  howl. 
It  is  a  hiss.  You  find  men  who  think  a  standing  army  of 
a  million  would  not  be  too  large,  and  men  who  say  kind 
words  and  beatific  smiles  will  suffice  to  withstand  the 
invading  foe.  But  along  between  those  extremes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  people  are  massed,  eager 
for  something,  but  not  precise  in  terms. 

Who  is  Behind  the  Movement? 

TO  LOOK  at  the  opposition  first,  the  most  portentous 
argument  is  the  argument  that  this  sentiment  for  pre- 
paredness has  been  fostered,  if  not  created,  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  munitions  and  by  professional  military  men. 
This  phase  of  it  is  well  expressed  by  a  Kansas  editor, 
who  said:  "A  false  sentiment  has  been  built  up  in 
this  country  by  the  'interests'  or  industries  interested 
in  furnishing  munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies  to 
countries  at  war.  A  systematic  campaign  of '  education ' 
has  been  conducted  in  America  for  nearly  a  year  in 
order  to  persuade  the  present  Administration  and  the 
people  to  get  the  European  viewpoint  of  militarism,  but 
which  is  called  'preparedness.'  The  so-called  'defense' 
program  really  reaches  the  proportions  of  the  war  foot- 
ing of  England  and  Germany."  And  so  on. 

That  sort  of  argument  or  statement  is  stronger  with 
the  people  as  a  whole  than  any  quotation  of  texts, 
or  citing  of  precepts,  or  beat-your-swords-into-plowshares 
advice  and  counsel.  It  is  a  tangible  thing,  this  proposition 
that  the  men  who  will  profit  most  by  an  extension  of  our 
army  and  navy  expenditures  are  back  of  the  plan  to  increase 
those  expenditures.  It  has  greater  effect  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  remote  from  tidewater,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
there  is  some  justification  for  it.  We  know  well  enough,  for 
example,  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  congressional 
affairs,  that  the  constant  urge  in  our  navy  program  has 
been  for  battleships— battleships— battleships— regardless 
of  what  we  needed  or  should  have  in  the  way  of  auxiliary 
craft,  from  submarines  to  cruisers,  because  the  making  of  a 
battleship  means  just  so  much  money  to  its  makers.  It  is 
a  fixed  and  determinate  quantity.  Any  man,  either  in  or  out 
of  Congress,  who  has  served  on  the  naval  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  will  tell  you  this,  if  he  is  frank. 

Hence  we  have  been  getting  battleships  in  considerable 
number;  but  if  you  ask  a  naval  expert  not  prejudiced, 
that  expert  will  tell  you  that  in  the  auxiliary  craft  neces- 
sary to  make  those  battleships  effective  we  are  lamentably 
deficient.  Now,  whether  the  armor-plate  and  the  ordnance 
and  the  other  manufacturers  had  anything  to  do  with  this, 
or  whether  they  did  not,  the  assumption  is  that  they  did, 
and  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  gives  the  wide  effect  to 
this  argument,  voiced  by  the  Kansas  editor,  but  preva- 
lent elsewhere,  that  preparedness  is  the  fruit  of  effort  by 
those  who  would  profit  most  materially  by  it. 

Laying  this  phase  of  it  aside,  which  is  much  easier  in  this 
article  than  it  will  be  in  Congress,  and  laying  aside  all 
pacificist  contentions  and  all  preparedness  propositions, 
we  revert  to  the  undeniable  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
incited  to  that  frame  of  mind,  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  an  increased 
military  program,  and  that  that  manner  of  conviction  has 
been  brought  about  largely  by  the  war  in  Europe,  and  a 
realization  of  the  situation  our  own  country  might  be  in 
were  any  of  the  great  nations  engaged  to  attack  us  at  some 
future  time.  The  European  war  has  been  the  object  lesson, 
and  the  specific  objectivity  of  it  has  been  drummed  into 
the  people  one  way  and  another  until  largely  we  are  for 
more  and  greater  facilities  for  defense. 

That  is,  the  people  are.  The  politicians,  if  one  could 
drop  them  into  test  tubes  and  stew  the  inner  convictions 
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out  of  them,  would  not  be  so  keen 
about  it,  for  the  politicians— I  mean 
those  who  will  have  the  legislating  to 
do— know  the  financial  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  greater  budget.  How- 
ever, they  are  all  convinced  that  the 
only  thing  for  them  to  do — or  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  so  con- 
vinced— is  to  let  the  financial  verities 
go  hang  and  get  the  money  somehow. 
Really  when  one  comes  to  consider 
the  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  a  Federal  way,  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  more  or  less  is 
nothing.  But  when  one  comes  to  con- 
sider the  revenue  resources  of  the 
United  States,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized and  as  at  present  needed,  the  ad- 
dition of  three  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  to  a  financial  program  is  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking. 

Not  many  of  the  people  who  are 
ardently  for  increased  preparedness 
pay  much  attention  to  this  phase  of 
the  situation,  but  the  politicians  in 
Congress,  and  especially  those  in  the 
majority,  have  paid  great  attention 
to  it.  Our  national  expenditures  are 
exceeding  our  national  income,  or 
close  to  it,  as  we  stand  now,  and  the 
raising  of  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars more,  or  whatever  the  sum  ulti- 
mately shall  be,  is  the  most  difficult  side  of  the  problem. 
So  this  is  the  way  the  politics  of  it  works  out: 

1.  Preparedness  is  a  popular  issue. 

2.  The  people  are  largely  and  enthusiastically  for  a 
bigger  army  and  a  bigger  navy. 

3.  The  desires  of  the  people  are  paramount,  for  there  is 
a  presidential  campaign  in  1916. 

4.  It  is  essential  that  we  shall  have  a  preparedness  pro- 
gram that  shall  not  entail  too  much  preparedness,  for  that 
would  lay  us  open  to  the  criticism  of  militarism;  that  shall 
not  entail  too  little  preparedness,  for  that  would  arouse 
resentment  among  the  people  and  lose  us  votes;  but  that 
shall  entail  just  enough  preparedness  to  enable  us  to 
acquire  political  merit. 

5.  Our  slogan  shall  be  "  adequate  "  preparation. 

6.  Adequate  preparation  consists  in  spending  as  much 
as,  but  no  more  than,  we  have  to. 

7.  Three  hundred  million  dollars  additional  is  about 
right. 

As  the  advance  notices  might  have  said:  "Recognizing 
the  widespread  demand  for  adequate  defense  we  have 
decided  to  be  adequate  about  three  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth,  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  average  enthusi- 
asm, especially  as  we  do  not  know  how  in  thunder  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money." 

Waking  Up  to  Navy  Needs 

THAT  is  the  bottom  and  top  of  it.  The  people  want  this 
thing.  The  politicians  know  it.  Hence  the  politicians 
will  see  to  it  that  the  people  have  it,  in  such  manner  as  the 
politicians  may  decide  will  be  best  for  the  party  and  per- 
sonal political  fortunes  of  the  politicians.  We  throw  a 
three-hundred-million-dollar  sop  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  and  eagerly  listen  for  the  kind  applause. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  the  plan  will  not  weigh  heavily 
for  or  against  the  result.  Of  course  there  will  be  intermina- 
ble discussion  in  the  Congress,  and  plan  after  plan  will  bo 
advanced  and  rejected.  Every  military  expert  in  the 
place    and  they  all  will  be  military  experts-  will  have  his 
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own  little  ideas  on  what  should  be  done,  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  when  the  President's  plan  comes  out  of  the 
mill  he  won't  recognize  any  phase  of  it  as  his.  What  we 
will  find,  or  what  has  already  been  found,  is  that  prepared- 
ness has  lost  its  defense  aspect  and  perquisites  and  has 
become  political.  Revising  that  original  statement  of 
mine,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  by  the  time  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  have  died,  the  most  pronounced  feature 
of  the  program  will  be  preparedness  for  1916. 

It  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a  shock  to  the  American  people 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact,  as  demonstrated  in  Europe  every 
day  since  August,  1914,  that  they  cannot  lick  all  creation. 
It  has  finally  seeped  into  our  minds  that,  come  to  grips,  as 
at  present  prepared,  we  couldn't  lick  one  little  sector  of 
creation.  We  never  did  hold  our  army  to  be  anything  but 
a  good  little  army,  but  the  way  we  have  been  deluded  by 
the  navy  is  astonishing. 

We  have  been  taught,  by  means  of  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment, that  every  dreadnought  we  launched  was  "the  most 
formidable  fighting  machine"  in  the  world;  that  we  in- 
vented the  submarine  and  therefore  were  preeminent  in  that 
branch  of  warfare;  that  our  gunners  never  make  anything 
but  centershots;  that  we  perfected  various  appliances  that 
would  deal  death  and  destruction  to  the  foe,  and  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  we  are  away  up  toward  the  top  of  the  heap 
in  a  naval  sense. 

It  was  disconcerting  to  learn  that  this  is  not  so;  that  our 
naval  program  has  been  reasonably  prolific  in  battleships 
but  niggardly  in  auxiliaries;  that  we  are  short  of  powder 
and  of  guns  and  of  men,  and  so  on  all  down  the  list.  We 
have  been  in  a  sort  of  a  haze  about  the  navy,  and  would 
have  continued  so  had  it  not  been  for  this  present  war.  So 
we  are  now  for  more  ships  of  every  kind,  and  for  more  of  an 
army,  and  more  of  everything,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
these  things  cost  heaps  of  money.  The  people  want  an 
increased  defense. 

Wherefore  it  is  the  task  of  the  politicians  to  give  it  to 
them,  but  it  never  is  the  idea  of  the  politicians  to  be  any- 
thing but  political  in  the  award  in  this  or  any  similar 


contingency.  Our  whole  military 
history,  so  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, shows  this.  Our  army  and 
our  navy  have  been  political  in  the 
making,  not  patriotic.  Any  truthful 
man  who  has  been  in  Congress  will 
tell  you  that.  The  results  show 
it.  Take  the  army:  Some  day  some 
inquiring  person  will  look  into  the 
expense  bills  of  the  army,  and  will 
discover  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
its  upkeep  for  the  past  forty  years 
has  been  for  transportation,  because 
of  our  political  policy  of  scattering  it 
about  here,  there  and  everywhere 
at  army  posts  maintained  by  men 
in  Congress  for  political  and  never 
for  military  reasons.  That  transporta- 
tion item  would  be  illuminating  if  it 
could  be  totted  up.  So  would  some 
other  items.  The  men  in  the  army, 
like  the  men  in  the  navy,  are  not  at 
fault.  The  system  and  the  politicians 
who  run  it  are  to  be  blamed  for  our 
present  situation,  and  they  will  be 
blamable,  but  probably  not  blamed, 
for  the  hash  they  will  make  of  plans 
to  remedy  that  situation  in  Congress 
this  winter. 

The  first  question  the  man  experi- 
enced in  national  affairs  asks  when 
confronted  with  a  preparedness  pro- 
gram is  this:  Where  is  the  money  coming  from?  As  a  whole 
we  are  a  lightly  taxed  nation.  Compared  with  some  Euro- 
pean and  Oriental  nations  we  are  not  taxed  at  all.  But  we 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  increased  taxation.  We  have  cold 
chills  over  the  prospect  of  a  bond  issue.  Say  "bonds"  to  a 
party  in  power  and  it  quakes  with  terror.  Look  what  a  bond 
issue  did  to  the  Democrats  when  Cleveland  was  President 
the  last  time,  they  say,  their  horror  of  such  a  contingency 
showing  in  their  faces  and  in  their  voices.  Bonds — oh, 
perish  the  thought ! 

The  Republicans  Not  Worrying 

THE  Republicans  smile  smugly.  It  is  no  affair  of  theirs 
where  the  money  comes  from.  That  is  purely  a  Demo- 
cratic problem.  To  be  sure,  they  say,  if  the  Republicans 
had  been  continued  in  power  there  would  have  been  no 
national  stringency  and  no  suggestion  of  a  bond  issue.  But 
the  people,  unthinking,  turned  out  the  Republicans,  and 
now  the  people  are  confronted  with  this  evidence  of  their 
folly.  Consequently  the  Republicans  will  proceed  to  make 
it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  Democrats  to  get  enough 
money,  reminding  the  people  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
these  lavish  expenditures  is  to  return  the  Republicans  to 
power. 

The  general  Republican  idea  is  well  enough  illustrated  in 
the  headlines  in  a  great  Republican  paper  I  saw  out  West. 
"Billion  and  a  Quarter  the  Total  of  the  Budget!"  this 
paper  screamed  in  black  type  across  two  columns.  "  Colos- 
sal bill  of  expenditures  for  nation  at  peace  with  the  world  "; 
"If  Congress  agrees  to  the  program  as  ollicially  presented 
the  Administration  will  have  to  reverse  itself  on  the  tariff 
issue  or  peddle  paper  after  the  manner  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land." There's  comfort  for  an  administration  that  feels  it 
necessary  to  advocate  a  great  increase  in  expenditures.  No 
chance  of  those  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  House  not 
bearing  down  on  this  "a  nation  at  peace  with  all  the  world  " 
embarrassment,  and  inquiring  stridently  why  there  isn't. 

(Concluded  an  Page  46> 
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ONE-SIXTH  of  the  to- 
tal railroad  mileage 
of  the  United  States 
is  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

"What  of  it?"  some 
say.  "Twenty  years  ago 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
mileage  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers." 

This  is  what  of  it:  To- 
day the  one-sixth  amounts 
to  considerably  more  than 
the  one-quarter  did  twenty 
years  ago.  By  the  sta- 
tistics before  me  it  ap- 
pears that  more  railroad 
trackage  is  being  operated 
by  receivers  to-day  than 
ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

What  does  this  mean? 
Does  it  mean  that  we 
should  sell  such  railroad 
stocks  as  have  not  yet 
fallen  by  the  wayside?  Or 
does  it  mean  that  the  rail- 
road industry  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  revival 
and  that  the  stocks  of 
these  reorganized  com- 
panies should  quickly  be 
purchased?  To  answer  these  questions  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article;  to  answer  similar  questions  relative 
to  industrial  and  public  utility  companies  will  be  the  work 
of  these  articles. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  all  the  railroads 
now  in  receivers'  hands,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
more  prominent: 

The  Missouri  Pacific,  starting  at  Kansas  City,  extends 
like  the  fingers  of  a  great  hand  westward  across  the  prairies, 
reaching  the  cities  of  Pueblo  in  Colorado,  Kansas  City  in 
Kansas,  and  Omaha  in  Nebraska.  It  also  connects  with 
other  great  cities,  including  St.  Louis  and  Memphis.  This 
system  comprises  7200  miles,  has  $82,702,000  stock  and 
$•'305,062,000  bonds,  nearly  all  of  which  securities  are  in 
default. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  starting  likewise  in  the 
heart  of  the  United  States,  operates  out  of  Kansas  City 
southward  into  the  great  Southwest,  reaching  the  cities  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Dallas,  Galveston,  New  Orleans  and 
Birmingham.  This  system  comprises  5209  miles,  has 
nearly  $50,000,000  capital  stock,  and  owes  $293,000,000. 

Spreading  out  over  both  the  West  and  the  Southwest  is 
the  great  Rock  Island  system,  which  really  starts  at  Chi- 
cago, extends  northward  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
westward  to  Denver,  and  southward  to  Santa  Rosa,  New 
Mi  xico,  and  Galveston,  Texas.  This  system  comprises  8200 
miles,  has  $75,000,000  stock  outstanding  and  owes  nearly 
$300,000,000. 

The  Vanishing  Railroad  Millions 

A FEW  weeks  ago  a  fourth  great  road  of  this  section 
went  on  the  rocks.  This  was  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  the  "Katy,"  so  called.  This  system  comprises 
3824  miles  of  track  and  is  capitalized  for  $76,000,000  stock 
and  $141,000,000  bonds. 

These  four  systems  combined  show  a  mileage  about 
equal  to  the  total  railroad  mileage  west  of  the  Mississippi 
fifty  years  ago,  and  they  touch  almost  every  city  of 
prominence  in  our  great  Western  country. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  West  and  South  that  are  afflicted. 
Starting  from  Pittsburgh  we  have  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie;  from  Toledo,  we  have  the  Wabash,  reaching  again 
to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis;  while  in  the  wonderful  state 
of  Ohio  we  find  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton, 
which  is  likewise  in  bankruptcy.  Even  to  the  north,  up 
in  Michigan,  is  the  Pere  Marquette,  a  system  which  in 
1!'05  was  paying  dividends  on  its  stock  and  now  is  in  the 
throes  of  bankruptcy.  These  four  Eastern  systems  make 
up  a  total  of  6300  miles,  with  a  total  capital  stock  of  $221,- 
000,000  and  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  $252,000,000. 

In  addition  to  these  properties  are  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois;  International  and  Great  Northern; 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Atlantic;  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley  ;  Toledo,  Si.  Louis  and  Western;  Colorado  Midland; 


Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  and  Northern;  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf;  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis;  San  Antonio, 
Uvalde  and  Gulf;  and  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal. 

Probably  I  can  make  more  impression  on  readers  by 
talking  in  terms  of  dollars  than  in  terms  of  miles  and  cities; 
therefore  I  shall  tell  what  has  happened  to  some  of  the 
people  who  have  had  their  money  in  these  properties. 
When  I  got  through  college  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  selling 
above  $100  a  share  and  paying  five  per  cent  dividends. 
To-day  it  is  selling  below  $10  a  share.  A  few  years  ago 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  stock  was  selling  at  $90  a 
share.  It  is  at  the  time  of  writing  worth  about  $7. 
From  a  high  of  $51  in  1909,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
has  dropped  to  considerably  below  $10  a  share.  Rock 
Island  has  dropped  from  $80  in  1909  to  about  forty  cents 
a  share.  .  .  ..... 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  has  gone  from  $21  in  1906  to 
a  recent  price  of  fifty  cents,  Pere  Marquette  from  $100  in 
1905  to  ten  cents  last  August,  Wabash  from  $26  in  1906 
to  fifteen  cents,  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
from  $130  in  1905  to  practically  nothing. 

Think  what  this  must  mean  in  losses !  The  market  value 
of  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  Rock 
Island,  and  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  has  depreciated 
about  $320,000,000.  The  market  value  of  Wabash,  of 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  of  Pere  Marquette 
has  depreciated  nearly  $500,000,000.  This  would  mean 
that  families  in  the  United  States  have  lost  on  the  average 
$25  each  during  the  past  few  years  on  railroad  stocks 
alone.  When  to  this  total  is  added  the  great  depreciation 
on  bonds ;  notes,  and  so  forth,  the  loss  is  stupendous. 
Wabash  Railroad  four  per  cent  mortgage  bonds,  which 
sold  in  the  seventies  a  few  years  ago,  went  down  to  twelve 
a  few  months  ago  just  before  the  new  plan  was  announced. 
As  there  were  about  forty  millions  of  these,  here  was  a  loss 
of  $24,000,000,  while  Rock  Island  four  per  cent  collateral 
trust  bonds,  which  used  to  sell  at  80,  went  correspondingly 
low. 

So  much  for  present  conditions.  Now  let  us  look  back 
at  what  has  happened  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years. 
Strictly  speaking,  very  few  railroads  can  boast  of  never 
having  been  involved  in  a  receivership.  During  the  period 
from  1876  to  1915  there  have  been  no  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  railroad  receiverships  and  reorganizations, 
with  which  nearly  every  one  of  the  great  systems  in  the 
country  has  in  some  way  been  connected.  A  study  of  these 
receiverships  shows  that  in  every  instance  the  losers  were 
those  who  bought  when  the  roads  were  prosperous  and  a 
bright  outlook  seemed  assured,  and  who  sold  in  times  like 
these,  when  receiverships  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  farseeing  few  who  sold 
their  securities  when  times  were  good  and  bought  during 
the  dark  days  of  depression,  when  the  same  securities 
could  be  had  at  a  fraction  of  their  former  cost.  The  profits 
which  have  been  accumulated  in  this  way  amount  to 


billions  of  dollars.  A  few 
specific  cases  will  help  to 
make  the  process  clear. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is 
a  practical  illustration. 
Although  its  credit  and 
financial  standing  are  to- 
day unquestioned,  this 
road,  during  its  early  years 
of  organization,  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  financial 
dilemma.  Chartered  by 
Congress  in  1864,  the  com- 
pany could  not  induce  in- 
vestors to  furnish  capital 
enough  to  start  construc- 
tion until  1870,  when  Jay 
Cooke  took  hold  of  the 
proposition.  Through  his 
ingenious  advertising  cam- 
paign the  project  was  pop- 
ularized. Everybody  then 
became  anxious  to  have  a 
share  in  the  new  railroad, 
and  funds  poured  in  from 
every  part  of  the 
country.  The  sup- 
ply of  capital 
seemed  boundless, 
and  the  company 
pushed  construc- 
tion with  a  far  too 
lavish  hand,  paying  nearly  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
money  with  which  to  build  a  road  through  an  unsettled 
country.  Millions  of  money  were  wasted  in  scores  of  ways. 

Such  speculation  could  at  most  be  only  short-lived.  By 
the  latter  part  of  1872  the  sale  of  the  company's  bonds 
almost  ceased,  and  in  September,  1873,  the  Jay  Cooke 
Company  failed,  precipitating  the  greatest  panic  in  this 
country's  history.  The  collapse  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
was  complete,  and  its  securities  became  almost  worthless. 
The  stock  fell  from  par  to  a  few  dollars  a  share.  Reorgan- 
ization was  the  only  course. 

The  Fortunes  of  Northern  Pacific 

RIGHT  here  was  where  keen  students  of  fundamental 
1  conditions  stepped  in.  They  saw  the  future  of  the  great 
Northwest.  They  realized  that  the  property  had  intrinsic 
value,  and  that  soon  the  public  would  again  support  it 
just  as  eagerly  as  in  the  past.  Their  courage  was  fully 
rewarded.  Hardly  had  the  company  emerged  from  reor- 
ganization when  settlers  began  to  flock  to  the  "free  lands" 
of  the  Northwest.  By  1878  earnings  amounted  to  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  above  operating  expenses.  In  1883 
the  Pacific  Extension  of  the  road  was  completed,  and  such 
a  boom  followed  as  has  seldom  been  known  in  history.  The 
company's  stock,  which  a  few  years  before  could  have  been 
bought  for  a  song,  sold  as  high  as  $53  a  share.  Many  who 
bought  during  the  reorganization  made  a  profit  of  five 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  boom  continued  almost  unchecked.  New  construc- 
tion was  pushed  lavishly  with  little  heed  to  the  ominous 
burden  of  fixed  charges  which  were  accumulating.  Although 
a  few  farsighted  investors  saw  that  the  boom  was  going 
too  far,  the  public  was  optimistic  and  bought  eagerly. 
Another  crash  came  in  the  panic  of  1893.  Net  earnings 
shrank  to  a  third  of  their  former  volume,  and  a  receiver- 
ship was  again  necessary.  During  this  second  period  of 
reorganization  the  preferred  stocks,  which  many  had 
bought  at  par,  sold  for  $10  a  share  and  the  common  stock 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  share.  In  1896  the  company  finally 
emerged  from  the  reorganization  in  a  sound  condition,  and 
from  that  time  on  made  wonderful  progress.  In  a  year's 
time  the  preferred  stock  advanced  fifty-one  points,  and 
five  years  later  the  new  common  stock,  which  in  1896  could 
have  been  bought,  assessment  and  ali,  for  $15.25,  sold  at 
$1000  a  share!  Can  any  romance  of  the  movies  beat  this? 

The  story  of  Union  Pacific,  and,  in  fact,  of  most  of  our 
great  railroad  systems,  is  much  the  same.  While  earnings 
are  good  and  expansion  is  rapidly  going  on  everyone  wants 
to  buy  their  stocks  and  bonds.  When  the  inevitable  reac- 
tion from  overextension  and  overcapitalization  comes, 
the  majority  of  investors  become  discouraged  and  throw- 
over  their  securities  for  a  fraction  of  their  cost,  leaving  it 
to  a  few  wiser  heads  to  reestablish  the  property  and  reap 
tremendous  harvests  for  so  doing. 
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The  Union  Pacific  romance  is  briefly  as  follows:  From 
the  time  of  its  completion  in  1869  up  to  1880  the  Union 
Pacific  proved  an  excellent  earner.  In  1879  its  common 
stock  sold  as  high  as  95.  Although  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  Government  its  capitalization  was  not  excessive.  The 
road  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  certain  less  scrupulous 
interests  which  consolidated  it  with  several  poor-paying 
and  smaller  lines.  Under  this  burden  of  increased  capitali- 
zation without  increased  earnings  the  Union  Pacific  stag- 
gered along  until  the  panic  of  1893,  when  it  was  thrown 
into  receivership.  Then  followed  a  period  of  five  years  of 
dickering  over  the  terms  of  reorganization,  during  which 
time  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property  was  forgotten. 
The  prior-lien  six  per  cent  bonds,  which  had  previously 
ruled  near  110,  fell  to  about  par,  and  the  common  stock 
touched  $3.50  a  share.  Then  in  1898  a  clean  reorganization 
was  effected,  the  Government  obligations  were  paid  off,  and 
under  the  practical  leadership  of  E.  H.  Harriman  the  road 
was  in  a  short  time  put  on  a  sound  money-making  basis. 
In  1898  the  trust  receipts  given  for  the  first-mortgage 
fours  sold  at  127.  In  1899  the  stock,  which  the  previous 
year  had  sold  at  $3.50  a  share,  climbed  to  $57.50,  and  two 
years  later  it  sold  at  $133.  In  1907  it  climbed  to  $219. 
Even  in  1914  the  lowest  official  quotation  was  112. 

Still  another  romance  is  that  of  Atchison.  In  view  of 
its  past  twenty-two  years  of  ideal  management  and  con- 
sistent earning  power  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  Atchison 
should  ever  have  been  twice  reorganized.  Such,  however, 
is  the  case,  proving  once  more  that  a  great  railroad  which 
serves  a  growing  territory  must  eventually  survive  all  diffi- 
culties. The  early  growth  of  this  road  was  even  more 
spectacular  than  that  of  the  other  Western  pioneer  sys- 
tems.  In  less  than  eighteen  years  from  its  incorporation 


in  1876  more  than  6000  miles  of  road  were  constructed  or 
acquired,  and  before  1890  the  system  was  operating  over 
9000  miles — the  greatest  mileage  of  any  company  in  the 
world.  Plainly  such  a  rapid  growth  was  unhealthy. 

In  1888  the  tremendous  burden  of  capitalization  which 
it  acquired  began  to  tell  on  its  earnings;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  expansion  was  pushed  farther  and  farther  and  the 
public  remained  confident,  buying  the  stock  up  to  $118 
a  share.  However,  the  situation  passed  rapidly  from  bad 
to  worse,  finally  culminating  in  1889  in  receivership  and 
reorganization.  The  common  stock  declined  to  24,  a  fall 
of  some  94  points  from  its  high  of  two  years  previous.  By 
the  plan  of  reorganization  a  considerable  reduction  in  fixed 
charges  was  effected  and  some  $14,000,000  in  new  cash 
was  provided.  With  this  readjustment  the  road  again  pro- 
ceeded for  nearly  four  years.  The  stock  advanced  72 
points  to  96,  and  the  public  again  began  to  buy  it  in  large 
amounts. 

The  new  management,  however,  were  not  students  of 
fundamental  conditions.  Mistaking  the  great  business 
expansion  ot  1892  for  sound  prosperity,  they  further 
increased  the  road's  fixed  obligations  by  several  millions 
at  the  very  time  when  all  railroad  earnings  were  about  to 
fall  off  enormously  as  a  result  of  the  panic  of  1893.  Dis- 
honesty among  its  officials  also  entered  into  the  road's 
difficulties.  In  January,  1894,  the  company  defaulted  on 
its  bonds  and  was  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  common  stock  dropped  from  $96  to  $3  a  share. 

In  the  reorganization  that  followed  in  1895  the  house- 
cleaning  was  complete.  Fixed  charges  were  radically 
reduced,  the  floating  debt  was  entirely  liquidated,  numer- 
ous unprofitable  branches  were  lopped  off,  and  adequate 
provision  for  further  capital  requirements  was  made. 


But  even  when  it  had  been  put  on  this  sound  footing  the 
majority  of  investors  failed  to  realize  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities of  the  system.  It  was  not  until  after  the  com- 
pany's stock  again  touched  nearly  50,  and  the  general 
mortgage  four  per  cent  bonds  had  gone  up  thirty  points, 
that  the  public  really  became  interested.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  President  Edward  P.  Ripley  the  management  of 
the  road  has  since  been  a  pattern  of  efficiency  and  con- 
servatism, and  to-day  all  its  securities  are  considered  the 
highest-class  investments. 

The  great  reorganizations,  however,  have  by  no  means 
been  confined  to  the  Western  railroads.  In  the  East  as 
well  as  in  the  West  the  irresistible  temptation  to  expand 
too  rapidly  has  been  the  same,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  overcapitalization  and  ruinous  interest  charges.  One 
of  the  greatest  financial  catastrophes  in  the  country's  his- 
tory was  that  of  the  Reading  Company  in  1893.  This  was  a 
tragedy  rather  than  a  romance.  The  company  was  founded 
in  1832,  and  up  to  1872  showed  excellent  earnings.  It  then 
became  involved  in  financial  difficulties.  Capitalization 
was  recklessly  increased  and,  when  the  pressure  became 
too  great,  the  road  was  turned  over  to  receivers.  Hardly 
had  the  company  been  reorganized  when  it  acquired  control 
of  the  Lehigh,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  two  other 
roads.  Liabilities  were  again  swelled  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  the  road  was  again  reorganized — this  time  not  to  emerge 
from  the  receivers'  hands  until  1888. 

But  it  seems  that  the  company  could  not  profit  even  by 
its  second  lesson,  for  operations  were  hardly  begun  before 
further  acquisitions  were  negotiated  under  President 
McLeod.  A  compact  was  made  with  other  leading  anthra- 
cite roads  to  control  coal  prices.   In  the  boom  that  followed 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 


THE  Presidential  reception 
was  in  full  swing.  Motor 
after  motor  glided  into  the 
great  curve  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  out  again,  each  leaving  a 
group  of  bejeweled  women  and  well- 
dressed  men.  From  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, a  white  sapphire  in  the  night, 
floated  the  music  of  the  Marine  Band, 
bearing  the  murmur  of  many  voices  as 
an  overtone.  The  parlors  flashed  a  blend 
of  colors  under  myriad  lights  that  had 
grown  through  a  hundred  years  from 
candle  yellow  to  white  incandescence. 

Apparently  contemplating  the  scene 
with  deep  interest,  but  in  reality  seeing 
all  things  before  him  as  a  mere  mass  of 
shifting  hues,  a  young  man,  with  arms 
folded,  stood  in  the  embrasure  of  a 
window.  He  was  of  more  than  medium 
height,  well  set  up,  smooth  of  face,  large 
of  eye  and  square  of  jaw.  Despite  his 
distinctly  Irish  mouth,  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  reserve  in  his  face.  He  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  than 
twenty-six,  yet  his  gravity  was  that  of 
a  man  of  fifty. 

To  this  silent  watcher  more  than  one 
pair  of  bright  eyes  flung  a  challenge  in 
passing,  but  the  gage  was  never  lifted. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  bitter  past— the 
bitter  very  bitter  and  the  past  very  re- 
cent. He  was,  in  fact,  just  back  from  a 
nook  in  the  conservatory  where  a  young 
woman  had  rebuked  his  presumption; 
had  told  him,  among  other  things,  that 
he  was  a  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown,  while  the  Sunday  papers 
were  full  of  her. 

She  had  spoken  very  gently,  had  pa- 
tiently shown  him  how  utterly  absurd  it. 
was  for  a  young  man,  though  he  carried 
the  certificates  of  a  polytechnic  or  two 
that  he  was  a  wise  E.  E.  and  had  played 
with  watts,  volts,  generators  and  met  ers, 
to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of 
a  senator  and  a  guest  at  the  White 
House.  She  reminded  him  that  her 
face  was  her  only  fortune  and  that  hi 
fortune  lay  out  somewhere  among  the 
remote  possibilities  of  an  urisym pathetic 
world.  The  startling  proposition  she 
had  put  up  to  him  was  that  even  if  she 
were  in  love  wit  h  him  -  which  she  wasn't 
by  any  means  it  was  his  duty  to  pro- 
tect her  against  herself. 
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She  had  been  gentle  and  patient 
because  he  had,  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  lived  in  her  home  town  in 
the  South,  and  once— ages  ago — 
they  had  been  sweethearts.  She  was 
really  very  sorry  for  him,  and  she  hoped 
he  would  believe  her.  Then  a  frantic 
lieutenant  had  found  her  and  borne  her 
away  for  the  last  half  of  a  one-step. 
But  she  soon  freed  herself  from  her  part- 
ner and  paused  before  the  brooding 
figure  by  the  window. 

"Don't  do  that,  Bob!"  she  said 
sternly  and  reproachfully.  "  Why  don't 
you  leave  if  you  feel  that  way?" 
"What  way?" 
"The  way  you  look!" 
He  laughed. 

"  Berny  "  —  her  name  was  Bernice  now 
in  the  Sunday  papers— "if  I  look  as  I 
feel,  I  must  be  a  spectacle.  However, 
I  am  just  resting  a  few  minutes  to  gain 
strength  enough  to  reach  the  general 
hospital  over  at  the  club." 

"  Well,  run  along  like  a  good  boy,  but 
first  take  me  to  my  chaperon  and  look 
pleasant  along  t  he  way  !  " 

He  saw  her  safely  across  the  ball- 
room and  returned  to  his  embrasure, 
where  his  occupation  for  the  next  half 
hour  consisted  in  watching  for  her  face 
in  the  passing  throng.  Nothing  else 
existed  for  him.  There  was  much  light 
and  noise,  a  blur  of  colors  that  persiste<  i, 
and  always  her  profile  appearing  and 
disappearing. 

Suddenly  Bob  became  aware,  'After 
everyone  else  about  her  had  discovered 
it ,  that  a  young  woman  was  desperately 
signaling  to  him.  Wondering,  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  she  at  once  left  her 
partner,  a  count  who  wax  StrUttling 
bravely  to  translate,  for  her  edilicat  ion. 
a  German  epigram  he  did  not  und.  r 
stand  into  a  language  he  could  not 
peak,  and  drew  Mob  aside. 

"Listen!"  she  said,  looking  straight 
ahead,  her  lips  moving  rapidly.  "Don' I 
appear  to  be  hearing  a  secret.  Did  yon 
not  n-e  I  he  President  I  alking  to  fat  her 
and  how  worried  he  looks?  I  overheard 
them.  There  is  an  electrical  leak  from 
the  White  Mouse,  the  I'residcn'  Hays. 
I  don't  Hee  why  it  should  worry  him  so 
much,  but  he  seems  to  think  it  very 
dangerous.    Mob,  it's  your  chunce!" 
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"My  chance?  What  do  you  mean?  Any  apprentice 
can  find  the  leak  and  mend  it!" 

"But  the  experts  have  been  trying  for  three  weeks  and 
have  failed!"  she  said. 

He  laughed  incredulously. 

"If  you  won't  presume  on  it,"  she  continued,  "won't 
think  it  means  anything  but  friendship  and  for  sake  of  old 
times— you  know,  Bob,  what  I  mean— I '11  ask  the  President 
to  let'you  find  the  leak.  If  you  succeed  it  might  prove  a  big 
thing  for  you.  He  thinks  a  lot  of  me;  says  I  look  like  a  girl 
he  once  had  to  stop  loving  or 
lose  his  diploma." 

Bob  laughed  again.  "All 
right;  get  the  President  to  call 
me  in!  What  a  newspaper  story ! 
Robert  Mayson,  the  electrical 
Sherlock,  runs  down  the  elusive 
leak!  Gloom  lifted  from  the 
White  House!" 

"Oh,  Bob,  I  am  in  earnest!" 

"  Mistake  somewhere,  Berny ! 
A  plumber  couldn't  locate  a  leak- 
ing water  pipe  quicker  than  an 
ordinary  wireman  could  locate 
a  defect  in  the  wiring  system. 
There  are  instruments  for  the 
purpose." 

"Then  why  don't  they  use 
them?" 

"You'll  have  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent!" 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  think  that 
way  about  it!" 

"What  I  really  think  is  that 
you  are  the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world  and  wonderfully  gener- 
ous to  me— under  the  circum- 
stances. But  you  failed  to  hear 
right,  that's  all.  Don't  be  angry ! 
This  is  our  last  meeting  for  many 
a  year!" 

"You  are  going  away?" 

"Probably.  I  have  a  chance 
at  a  small  job  in  Peru — not  much 
of  a  job,  but  it  may  lead  to  a 
bigger  one.  However,  here  we 
are  at  the  chaperon  corner  again . 
Good  night!" 

The  face  she  turned  to  him  was 
unmistakably  miserable. 

"You  mean  you  won't  see  me 
again  before  you  go?  " 

"Yes.  Why  prolong  the 
misery?  You  are  unhappy,  but 
it  is  because  you  know  I  am.  I'd 
be  a  selfish  cad  to  hang  round 
and  disturb  your  career.  When 
you  are  Mrs.  Senator,  Mrs.  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Ambassador  or 
Countess  Somebody,  I'll  drop  in 

and  we'll  laugh  in  earnest."  He  looked  at  her  critically  for 
an  instant.  "  Perhaps  you'll  enjoy  good  honest  laughter  by 
that  time!  Good-by;  it's  nearly  midnight  and  I'm  losing 
beauty  sleep !" 

Her  hand  still  tingled  with  his  strong  grip  after  her  eyes 
lost  him  in  the  crowd.  She  swallowed  a  dry  sob,  gritted  her 
teeth,  and  turned  with  a  polite  smile  to  greet  her  partner 
for  the  dance  that  had  just  begun. 

// 

WHEN  Robert  Mayson  reached  his  rooms  in  a  preten- 
tious apartment  house,  a  stone's  throw  west,  he 
found  the  steam-heated  atmosphere  oppressive.  Lowering 
the  sashes,  he  threw  open  the  hall  door  and,  switching  off 
his  light,  stretched  out  on  a  lounge  to  finish  his  cigar  and 
to  take  stock  of  himself.  Under  the  spur  of  keen  disap- 
pointment he  had  practically  pledged  himself  to  Peru,  and 
now  after  reflection  he  realized  that  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est desire  to  take  himself  off  to  the  land  of  the  Incas.  He 
had  but  recently  returned  from  Mexico,  where  the  "Patri- 
ots" had  violently  undone  much  of  his  work  for  a  great 
American  corporation,  and  his  testimony,  after  much 
delay,  had  just  been  recorded  in  the  State  Department.  He 
was  glad  to  be  in  God's  country  again,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  leave  it. 

Also  he  felt  decidedly  disinclined  to  go  so  far  away  from 
a  certain  young  woman. 

As  he  lay  there  he  mentally  reviewed  the  steps  by  which 
Bernice  had  advanced  to  her  present  position  in  Washing- 
ton society.  Her  story  was  typically  American.  A  popular 
wave  had  swept  her  father,  a  genial  lawyer  and  Southern 
politician,  into  Congress,  and  a  sudden  death  had  opened 
the  way  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  His  daughter's  business 
education,  beauty  and  tact  had  proved  invaluable  to  his 
career.  Being  both  keen  and  quick,  she  had  developed  into 
a  phenomenal  secretary,  and,  as  a  village  admirer  expressed 
it,  "played  the  typewriter  like  a  piano."  In  order  to  show 
a  courtesy  to  his  college  classmate  the  President  had 


There  Followed  What  Purported  to  be  a  Personal  Message  From  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

invited  the  daughter  for  a  week's  visit  to  the  White  House. 
This  was  also  good  politics,  for  certain  administration 
measures  lacked  votes  in  the  Senate.  The  yellow  thread 
of  politics  runs  everywhere  in  Washington. 

Young  Mayson  smiled  in  the  dark  over  his  memories. 
How  well  she  had  carried  off  the  situation !  The  deep  gen- 
tian eyes,  the  poise  of  her  head  and  the  floating  grace  of 
her — how  inimitable ! 

And  she  had  busied  herself  to  hunt  him  up  a  job  — the 
kind  of  job  that  calls  for  a  man  in  overalls,  with  a  kit  of 
tools,  whose  name  never  remains  in  anyone's  memory,  if 
ever  it  gets  there ! 

Robert  laughed  again — at  himself  this  time.  He  could 
always  laugh  at  himself.  Well,  it  was  something  to  have 
been  finally  smashed  in  the  White  House  conservatory. 
Few  men  of  his  generation  could  boast  such  an  honor. 
Then,  quite  inconsistently,  he  turned  toward  the  wall  and 
groaned. 

The  city  clocks  had  just  agreed  that  it  was  midnight — 
and  the  imitation  "grandfather"  at  the  head  of  the  hall 
steps,  accepting  their  testimony,  had  reasserted  the  fact 
with  chimes  so  sweet  as  to  impress  themselves  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  young  engineer — when  a  ray  of  light 
began  to  dance  and  beat  time  on  the  wall  in  front  of  him. 
The  effect  was  that  of  shifting  leaves  intercepting  a  moon- 
beam. He  lifted  his  hand  idly,  and  the  light  beam  stopped 
dancing.  Curious,  for  there  was  no  window  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  and  no  mirror.  Also,  as  he  sud- 
denly remembered,  there  was  no  moon  outside.  An  arc 
light  in  the  street,  perhaps?  No,  he  was  seven  stories  up! 
It  was  strange— that  little  bobbing,  hide-and-seek  ray  of 
light! 

Once,  when  a  boy,  he  had  seen  at  midnight  a  wavering 
light  on  his  bedroom  wall.  He  had  looked  from  the  window 
to  discover  that  an  oil  stove  in  a  conservatory  across 
the  way  was  ablaze,  and  had  earned  his  first  five  dollars 
by  ringing  the  firebell.  Now,  lifting  his  face  until  the 
pencil  of  light  struck  his  eye.  he  understood    It  came  from 


a  keyhole  across  the  hall  and  through 
his  open  doorway.  But  what  he  did 
not  realize  was  that  along  this  radiant 
little  path  of  light  lay  his  way  out  of  the 
prison  of  the  present  into  the  freedom  of 
a  golden  future.  He  was  still  idly  curious. 
What  the  deuce  was  causing  the  ray  to 
job  and  dance?  Just  then  he  noticed 
that  the  transom  of  the  door  across  the 
hall  was  entirely  dark.  Funny  fellow  in 
that  silent  room,  and  very  patient  to 
endure  the  torture  of  such  a  light! 

Mayson  arose  at  length  and  went  into 
the  hall.    A  lighted  match  revealed  the 
texture  of  a  curtain  above  the  stranger's 
door.  Oh,  well,  a  gentleman  can't  peep 
through    keyholes,    however  curious. 
Somebody's  room  was  badly  wired,  that 
was  all;  or  two  poorly  insulated  wires 
were  rubbing  together  somewhere.  And 
yet  when  he  turned  on  his  own  light  it 
burned  with  a  steady  glow.   He  gave 
up  the  problem  and 
threw  off  his  clothes. 
The  door  still  open 
and  the  light  out,  he 
was  getting  into  bed, 
when  the  clocks  out- 
side and  the  silver 
chimes  within  an- 
nounced one  o'clock. 
Almost  instantly  the 
little  ray  vanished 
from  the  wall. 

Robert  Mayson 
turned  over  to  dream 
of  Berny.    He  had 
failed  to  decipher 
Fate's  second  mes- 
sage.   The  first  had 
reached  him  through 
the  lips  of  a  young 
woman,  and  he  had 
laughed  in  ignorance 
of  its  potentialities. 
But  Fate  is  an  invin- 
cible necessity — Mr. 
Webster  says — hence 
the  gender.  Her  third 
message  came  in  a 
square  envelope  bear- 
ing the  White  House  imprint.    It  was 
handed  into  his  bathroom  through  the 
cautiously  cracked  door  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.   He  ceased  his  prelimi- 
nary drying,  one  foot  on  the  edge  of  the 
bathtub,  and  the  towel  fell,  drank  itself 
full  of  water  and  peacefully  drowned.  At 
the  sight  of  a  note  from  the  White  House 
his  heart  had  given  one  great  jump. 
Then  it  stood  still.    Then  it  limped  and  labored.  No, 
Berny  had  not  addressed  that  missive.   The  writing  was 
small  but  masculine: 

The  President  Requests  Your  Attendance  in  His 

Library  at  Once,  if  Possible 

present  this  note  at  the  family  entrance 

"Wants  to  see  me!  Wants  to  see  me  immediately! 
Now  what  in  the  name  of  G.  Washington — Great  Scott! 
Berny  has  carried  out  her  threat  after  all!  I  have  been 
mentioned  favorably.  She  is  his  guest  and  he  is  going  to 
give  me  a  try-out  on  the  electrical  leak !  Me!  And  I  have 
just  had  a  million-dollar  job!  I'll  presently  be  poking 
round  in  cellar  and  garret  in  overalls  chasing  a  short 
circuit!" 

His  laughter  rang  out  unrestrained.  His  Irish  humor 
swept  him  into  the  patois  of  his  grandfather,  the  com- 
panion of  his  early  youth: 

"Berny,  mavourneen,  sure  ye've  putt  wan  iver  on  th' 
lad  that  thrusted  ye!" 
Again  he  laughed. 

Then  the  Irishman  sank  back  into  subconsciousness, 
leaving  a  clear-headed  but  impetuous  young  American 
engineer  in  command. 

Donning  his  best  clothes,  he  seized  hat,  cane  and  gloves, 
and  in  twenty  minutes,  not  in  the  least  awed,  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  nation's  chief.  He  was  not  awed,  because 
no  man,  however  great  his  station,  had  ever  abashed  Rob- 
ert Mayson.  His  attention  was  invariably  perfect.  Like- 
wise his  deference.  He  had  respect  for  men  in  proportion 
to  their  success.  Of  things  visible  out  in  the  turmoil  he 
had  reverence  for  capital  only.  Capital  spelled  great  enter- 
prises—the conquering,  readjustment  and  servitude  of 
Nature.  It  was  the  supreme  power,  humanly  speaking.  He 
was  too  young  to  realize  fully  the  irresistible  potency  of  the 
invisible  idea  as  regards  not  only  man  but  his  money.  And 
yet  he  was  himself  soon  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  this. 
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He  was  fond  of  saying  that  no  man  could  talk  down  to  him 
from  the  heights.   Pronto!  he  would  be  up  alongside. 

The  great  chief  did  not  employ  any  cliff-dweller  meth- 
ods. He  brought  a  white,  tired,  harassed  face  close  to  his 
visitor's  and,  holding  him  with  a  level  gaze  through  gold- 
rimmed  glasses,  went  at  once  to  the  point: 

"Mr.  Mayson,  I  have  learned  something  of  your  history 
from  a  very  charming  young  guest  in  the  house.  You  are, 
through  a  natural  error  on  her  part  and  her  desire  to  assist 
me,  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  grave  situation 
confronting  us  growing  out  of  a  news  leak,  as  the  news- 
papers would  term  it.  Nothing,  it  appears,  escapes  the 
spy  or  spies  among  us.  Our  privacy  is  invaded  daily. 
Secrets  of  vital  importance,  views  that  may  influence  for- 
eign policies  against  us,  gossip  that  might  bring  even  war, 
the  echoes  of  Cabinet  discussions,  and  the  intimate  whis- 
pers natural  to  such  a  place  as  this  are  repeated  to  outside 
persons  with  amazing  promptness.  We  are  having  the 
sand  cut  from  under  us  and,  I  am  afraid,  are  beginning 
to  suspect  honorable  employees.  There  have  been  three 
weeks  of  this  situation  and  we  are  no  nearer  to  solving  the 
problem  than  we  were  the  first  day." 

Robert's  face  wore  the  inscrutable  look  for  which  it  was 
noted,  on  perplexing  occasions,  in  his  small  circle  of  friends. 
A  brother  engineer  once  described  the  expression  as 
"grounded  on  a  neutral."  Early  in  life  he  had  heard  the 
quotation,  "When  in  doubt  play  trumps."  It  had  stuck  in 
his  memory.  When  in  doubt  he  had  learned  to  consider 
what  would  be  trumps  under  the  circumstances,  and,  con- 
sidering thus,  he  unconsciously  played  right  more  often 
than  wrong,  for  silence  is  most  often  trumps  in  the  game 
of  life.   Now  he  waited  in  silence. 

"My  attention  was  first  directed  to  you,"  continued  the 
President,  "by  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
She  is  very  dear  to  us  all.  When  she  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  betrayed  a  grave  secret  I  was 
struck  by  your  discretion  in  not  correcting  the  interpreta- 
tion she  put  on  the  words  'electrical  leak' — an  error  that 
your  laughter,  at  the  time,  showed  you  perceived.  I  trust 
you  have  not  referred  to  the  matter  since?" 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  was  tempted  to  confess  to 
the  President  his  own  stupidity  in  the  matter,  but  he 
thought  better  of  it  and  answered: 

"You,  Mr.  President,  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  since  on  any  subject!" 

"Good!   Your  grandfather  was   I  seem  to  have 

forgotten ! " 

"Gerald  Mayson,  sir.  General  in  the  regular  army. 
West  Point  and  Arlington." 

A  shadow  crossed  the  President's  face  and  his  glance 
swept  the  figure  before  him  with  a  new  interest: 

"Ah!    And  you?" 

"Princeton,  Schenectady  and  Boston.  Electrical  engi- 
neer. Two  years  in  Mexico.  Here  for  the  last  three  weeks 
to  give  testimony  at  the  State  Department!  Slow  bunch 
over  there,  Mr.  President!  Ready  to  leave  to-day,  but  at 
your  service!" 


It  sounded  like  a  rapid-fire  gun.  The  President's  smile; 
returned.  Again  his  gaze  measured  the  erect  figure.  It 
was  caught  and  held  by  two  burning  blue  eyes.  A  strange 
force  seemed  to  travel  between  two  men,  of  which  the 
President,  a  keen  analyst  and  sensitive,  was  conscious. 

"An  important  fact  of  your  experience  has  not  been 
stated.  You  yourself  are  not  aware  of  it.  It  is  this:  You 
are  the  only  man  outside  of  our  confidential  circle — certain 
conspirators  excepted — who  knows  of  this  news  leak." 

Mayson  started  to  speak,  but  the  President  motioned 
him  to  be  silent. 

"As  a  result  of  three  weeks  of  investigation,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  have  succeeded  in  clearing  of  suspicion  every- 
one, with  the  exception  of  certain  persons  who  are  here 
every  day.  We  know  the  life  of  all  the  habitues  of  this 
house  and  the  status  of  every  person  to  whom  they  talk. 
Their  rooms  have  been  quietly  examined.  Our  informa- 
tion is  absolutely  reliable.  Since  neither  written  nor  verbal 
messages  have  been  passed  out  the  wires  must  be  the 
medium  for  the  leak.  Hence  my  unfortunate  expression, 
electrical  leak." 

"Why  unfortunate?  Let  us  rather  say  fortunate  and 
pluck  victory  from  defeat!" 

The  President  gave  him  a  smile  of  appreciation. 

"Good!  Now,  then,  from  this  moment,  at  a  considera- 
tion to  be  fixed  later,  you  are  an  electrical  expert  in  the 
service  of  the  Government.  The  law  demands  an  oath 
from  every  employee.  Hold  up  your  right  hand.  I  do  not 
wish  your  appointment  to  be  made  public  at  this  time!" 

A  brief  but  solemn  formula  fell  from  the  President's  lips. 
Mayson's  assent  was  prompt  and  emphatic. 

"There  may  be  other  compensation,"  said  the  President, 
"if  you  succeed  where  so  many  have  failed.  What  I  wish 
of  you,  and  what  I  expect  of  you,  is  the  stoppage  of  the 
news  leak  and  the  exposure  of  the  guilty  persons!" 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  compensation,  sir,  but  of  how  my 
first  request  will  strike  you.  The  commission  has  come 
without  my  seeking,  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  every 
chance  to  succeed  should  come  with  it.  There  can  be  no 
recovery  from  a  failure  at  this  stage  of  my  career!" 

"And  this  request?" 

"A  room  in  the  White  House  and  the  freedom  of  the 
building  for  one  week !  If  I  do  not  hand  you  over  the  guilty 
persons  in  that  time  it  will  be  because  they  are  not  using 
the  wires.  This  may  seem  a  great  deal  for  a  stranger  to 
ask,  but  it  is  hard  to  untie  knots  with  hands  that  are  tied! 
No  one  here,  except  the  young  lady  you  mentioned,  knows 
me,  and  I  shall  not  see  her.  For  a  week  I  am  a  visitor,  the 
grandson  of  your  old  friend,  General  Mayson.  This  I  ask 
and  a  card  to  put  me  past  the  lynxes!" 

Again  the  President  smiled. 

"I  welcome  the  grandson  of  General  Mayson  as  my 
guest.  When  will  you  arrive,  Robert?" 
Robert's  eyes  twinkled. 

"I  have  already  arrived,  sir!"  he  answered.  "My  bag- 
gage will  follow  soon.  Trust  me  to  find  my  way  round,  Mr. 
President!  I  want  to  see  the  wires  that  come  in  and  go 


out,  and  what  they  do  while  they  are  here.  Don't  worry 
any  more,  sir.  If  it's  a  matter  of  wires,  I'll  land  your  man 
in  one  week.  If  it's  not,  I'll  prove  it,  thank  you  and  say 
good-by!  Now,  sir,  the  card,  and  I'm  off!" 

The  President  caught  the  note  of  faith.  He  understood 
this  twentieth-century  American.  On  such  as  he  rested 
the  republic. 

"You  have  confidence  in  yourself!"  he  said. 

"More  than  in  anybody  else  in  the  world,"  Mayson 
answered.  "I  am  the  only  man  in  the  world  I  know!  I 
believe  in  Robert  Mayson  and  I  am  going  to  succeed!" 

The  President  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoul- 
der. "Oh,  youth,  youth!  There  is  no  substitute  for  it! 
You  make  me  young  again,  my  boy!"  Then  he  added 
seriously:  "  This  may  not  be  news  to  you,  but  perhaps  it  is, 
and  in  some  moment  of  stress  will  help !  Success  and  fail- 
ure are  pivoted  on  the  same  point !  The  man  who  succeeds 
invariably  starts  where  another  man  has  failed.  You — 
well,  I  am  beginning  to  believe  in  you  myself ! " 

Happiness  lit  up  the  young  man's  countenance.  A  flash 
of  daring  danced  in  his  eyes. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  President;  I'll  not  disappoint  you. 
And  speaking  of  myself,  I  am  two  men  in  one — not  Jekyll 
and  Hyde,  but  an  honest  American  and  a  wild  Irishman. 
They  came  through  different  inheritances,  and  the  Irish- 
man is  always  at  odds  with  his  mate!  I  wish  you  could 
hear  him  now  " 

"Let  him  speak  up,  my  boy!  I  have  Irish  blood  also!" 
Again  the  friendly  smile.  Young  Mayson  was  undoubtedly 
original. 

"Well,  Mr.  President,  he  is  saying:  'Sor-r-r,  ye  do  well 
to  thrust  to  me  twin,  Robert !  If  there  be  things  he  knows 
nothin'  av  in  elexthrissity,  it  wud  shock  him  to  find  out! 
But  don't  ye  belave  the  spalpeen  wor-r-rks  for  love  av  a 
Prisidint  in  the  job!  The  Sinator's  lass  is  up  the  shteps! 
So  much  loveliness  bloomin'  under  this  roof!  I'm  thinkin' 
ye  might  spake  a  wor-r-rd  for  the  lad  when  he  runs  down 
the  gossoons  that  tell  on  ye.  Do  it,  an'  he'll  hand  ye  back 
the  check,  should  ye  pass  'im  wan.' " 

The  impudent  boyishness  of  him  was  irresistible.  The 
great  dignitary  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  without 
restraint. 

"It  will  be  hard  for  the  Senator's  lass  to  escape  an  Irish 
brother-in-law  if  the  President  conspires  against  her,"  he 
said.    "  We  shall  see." 

Ten  minutes  later  Robert  Mayson  was  looking  out  from 
a  south  window  in  the  White  House  toward  Arlington, 
where  the  gallant  old  chum  of  his  childhood  lay  sleeping. 
He  turned  from  this  scene  to  the  house  chief  at  his  elbow: 

"You  understand,  I  suppose?" 

"Perfectly,  sir!" 

"I  shall  not  sleep  here,  nor  meet  any  guest  or  member  of 
the  President's  family.  Kindly  give  me  a  diagram  of  the 
building  and  half  an  hour  of  your  time,  and  then  forgetme." 

"Very  well,  sir!" 

The  day  of  his  engagement  in  the  service  of  his  country 
was  a  notable  one  for  Robert  Mayson.    He  passed  from 
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the  room  assigned  to  him,  still  thrilling  a  little  with  the 
memory  of  his  dramatic  interview  in  the  library,  and  began 
to  stroll  about  the  grounds  as  one  without  definite  purpose. 
Always  he  felt  questioning  eyes  following  him.  More  than 
once  he  was  halted.  Robert's  sense  of  humor  was  domi- 
nant for  the  time  being.  He  returned  no  salute,  answered 
no  query.  He  merely  extended  a  small  card  that  bore  a 
few  words,  his  eyes  continuing  to  wander.  Invariably 
there  was  a  salute  and  some  kind  of  apology.  For  answer 
he  gave  on  such  occasions  a  tolerant  smile  and  passed  on. 

Hut  gradually  the  thrill  died  and  he  began  to  appreciate 
his  predicament.  The  task  he  had  so  blithely  undertaken 
began  to  cast  a  shadow.  By  noon  it  obscured  the  sun.  He 
remembered  then  the  missing  breakfast,  and  buried  him- 
self an  hour  at  the  club.  Very  much  to  his  surprise  a  beef- 
steak did  not  bring  any  consolation,  and  his  thoughts  began 
to  revert  to  Peru.  By  dark  he  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken,  as  he  strolled  in  the  White  House  grounds,  for  an 
undertaker  selecting  a  spot  to  plant  a  dear  friend.  By 
eleven  P.  M.  he  had  completed  an  examination  of  the 
White  House  from  cellar  to  roof  and,  by  certain  tests,  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  secret  use  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  was  impossible  in  view  of  the  precautions 
observed.  Nothing  electrical  remained  to  be  investigated 
but  the  light  wires,  and  there  was  no  way  that  these  could 
be  used— that  is,  not  to  his  knowledge— for  the  convey- 
ance of  messages  other  t  ban  flash  signals.  But  how  improb- 
able that  anyone  would  nightly  flash  signals  from  a  White 
House  window,  with  so  many  watchers  round.  He  pock- 
eted his  papers  and  returned  to  his  apartments. 

In  the  silence  of  his  lonely  room  began  the  great  battle 
of  the  day — the  right  with  the  powers  that  so  often  defeat 
ambition.  They  strike  at  the  very  soul  itself,  with  short 
swords  double-edged  with  doubt  and  despair.  He  had 
fought  them  before  with  methods  of  his  own.  In  long 
swims,  when  at  the  point  of  exhaustion,  he  would  rise  in  the 
water,  fill  his  lungs  with  oxygen  and  his  soul  with  a  mighty 
resolve  and  plunge  on.  As  center  rush  he  had  broken 
through  many  defenses;  as  oarsman,  with  a  burst  of  energy 
and  of  enthusiasm  he  had  turned  the  scales  when  success 
seemed  impossible.  Nil  desperandum — the  motto  of  one  of 
his  Southern  forebears  had  become  his  own.  It  had  never 
failed  him.  There  is  an  unsolved  mystery  here.  Some 
day  it  may  be  shown  that  man  has  the  power  to  command 
the  strength  he  has  been  invoking  by  prayer;  that  the 
Almighty  may  speak  through  him  rather  than  to  him. 

In  his  silent  room  Robert  Mayson  threw  off  doubt  and 
gloom  as  an  unwelcome  garment,  gritted  his  teeth,  and 
resolved  that  there  would  be  no  turning  back.  He  drove  a 
stake  and  tied  his  soul  to  it.  Having  put  his  light  out,  he 
stretched  himself  on  his  lounge  and  took  up  his  problem. 
The  physical  senses  had  not  succored  him;  he  would  com- 
mune with  himself  and  the  ancestors  within  him.  If  the 
leak  from  the  White  House  was  indeed  electrical  the  light 
wires  only  could  carry  it.  But  that  they  did  not  was  com- 
pletely established  in  his  mind,  trained  in  the  principles  of 
electrical  science,  by  the  fact  that  Washington's  lighting 
plant  was  grounded.  Here  was  an  impasse  at  the  start. 

"  If  "  said  a  far  faint  voice. 

"If  what?"  answered  another. 

Robert  smiled.  He  was  familiar  with  these  little  debates 
within  himself.  It  pleased  him  to  consider  them  discus- 
sions among  his  ancestors. 

The  voice  moved  up  closer  and  was  very  clear: 
"If  the  ground  connection  at  the  power  house  isn't 
broken." 

It  was  not  his  alter  ego,  the  Irishman.  It  was  a  voice 
heard  only  at  lo.ig  intervals  and  in  moments  of  dire  need — 
a  fact  that  had  impressed  itself  upon  him  long  ago.  Hear- 
ing it  now,  he  was  startled  into  repeating  aloud  its  message: 

"If  the  ground  connection  at  the 
power  house  isn't  broken!" 

His  voice  was  answered  by  the  out- 
side clocks  striking  twelve.  A  moment 
later  came  the  chimes  from  the  hall 
clock  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Di- 
verted for  the  moment,  he  was  taking 
up  his  burden  again  when,  on  the  wall 
above  his  face,  came  the  dancing  ray 
from  the  keyhole  across  the  hall.  The 
sequence  of  clocks  and  ray,  now  re- 
peated, brought  him  to  his  elbow.  Into 
his  quickened  consciousness  flashed  the 
suggestion  that  something  was  happen- 
ing in  the  darkened  room  by  program — 
something  that  began  at  midnight. 
Noiselessly  he  removed  his  shoes,  crept 
across  t  he  hall  and  applied  his  eye  to  the 
keyhole.  What  he  beheld  was  a  center 
table,  a  hooded  light,  and  beneath  the 
edge  of  the  hood  the  lower  half  of  an 
electric  bulb.  The  light  was  flashing, 
hesitating,  dancing.  A  hand  holding 
a  pencil  was  recording. 

"The  Morse  code!" 

In  his  excitement  he  spoke  almost 
aloud.  Then  Robert  Mayson  experi- 
enced the  keenest  pain  of  his  life— he 


could  not  read  those  flashing  signals.  He  knew  Morse  only 
indifferently  well,  and  reading  (lash  was  a  feat  for  an  expert. 
All  that  he  could  decipher,  as  he  strained  at  the  keyhole, 
were  short  words-  mere  connectives.  But  a  startling  fact 
was  clear—  someone  had  found  a  way  to  telegraph  over  the 
light  wires  of  a  city.  He  crept  back  to  his  room  on  hands 
and  knees,  whispering  to  himself  and  trembling  with 
excitement: 

"You  fool,  you  fool,  you  fool!  Keep  quiet,  can't  you! 
You  are  acting  like  an  idiot  or  a  dime-novel  hero!  This 
affair  is  in  your  own  field!  It's  a  problem  in  electrical 
engineering — it's  what  you're  looking  for.  If  you  can't 
work  it  go  knock  on  the  door  and  ask  the  queer  fellow  in 
there  to  let  you  in  on  the  trick.  It  may  help  you  with  the 
White  House  mystery.  The  White  House!" 

Again  the  sudden  chill  of  excitement-  the  tremendous 
thing  had  arrived !  Fate  at  last  had  registered:  "The  other 
man  on  the  wires  is  in  the  White  House!"  The  message 
came  clear  as  a  bell. 

Robert  Mayson  drew  a  long  breath  and  straightened  up. 
Strange,  but  now  that  the  issue  had  reached  the  acute 
stage,  excitement,  which  had  almost  stampeded  him,  died 
as  a  turbulent  sea  under  a  downpour  of  rain.  Responsi- 
bility brought  nerve  and  pulse  back  to  normal.  Alone  in 
the  great  city !  Alone  with  the  great  secret !  Single-handed, 
with  his  whole  future  at  stake — possibly  the  interests  of  a 
hundred  million  people  involved— he  must  fight  it  out 
single-handed.  How?  He  must  read  the  flashes.  Success 
lay  beyond  them.  Success!  The  President's  maxim,  so 
impressively  stated,  arose  in  his  mind:  "Success  and  fail- 
ure are  pivoted  on  the  same  point!" 

Everyone  had  failed  at  the  point  to  which  he  had  arrived. 
They  had  stopped  at  the  light  wires.  If  he  could  not  read 
all  the  flashes  he  might  at  least  read  one  that  would  connect 
with  the  White  House!  The  man  at  the  other  end  would 
most  often  refer  to — what?  The  President!  He  took 
pencil  and  paper  and  sat  down  to  commit  to  memory  the 
nine  letters  of  the  word  "President"  reduced  to  Morse. 

The  switching  off  of  his  light  brought  the  dancing  ray  on 
his  wall  into  view  again.  The  group  of  signals  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  seemed  to  appear  from  time  to  time, 
but  of  this  he  was  not  certain.  The  division  might  be 
sharper  if  he  could  see  the  light  itself.  On  hands  and 
knees  he  crept  back  to  the  keyhole.  As  he  gazed  through 
two  hands  came  into  view.  They  parted  the  wire  and 
darkness  ensued.  Then  came  little  flashes  between  the 
hands,  the  lamp  repeating  them.  The  occupant  of  the 
room  was  now  sending  a  noiseless  message  by  striking 
the  ends  of  the  wires  together.  And  distinctly,  over  and 
over,  Mayson  read  the  word  "President."  Then  the  wires 
were  twisted  together  again,  and  the  lamp  took  up  the  reply 
of  the  unknown.  Again  and  again  the  word  "President" 
appeared.  Suddenly  a  city  clock  struck  one  and  the  chimes 
in  the  hall  repeated  it.  Almost  instantly  the  light  in  the 
stranger's  room  went  out. 

Hurriedly  Mayson  withdrew  to  his  own  room  and  in  the 
dark  waited.  Presently  he  heard  the  faint  sound  of  a  door 
closing  and  then  receding  footsteps  in  the  hall.  Slipping 
on  his  shoes,  he  followed.  One  hour  later  he  returned, 
threw  hat  and  coat  aside,  and  sat  down  to  demonstrate  a 
problem.  The  problem  that  Robert  Mayson  solved  that 
night,  with  the  aid  of  a  droplight  improvised  from  his 
engineer's  kit,  is  filed  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington.  It 
was  finished  as  the  light  of  the  greatest  day  in  his  history 
glimmered  on  the  golden  dome  of  the  Nation's  library 
beyond  the  Capitol.  At  high  noon  he  stood  before  the 
President,  holding  himself  in  check  and  invoking  the  last 
atom  of  will  power  in  doing  so. 

"I  have  finished,  Mister  President,"  he  said  quietly,  "and 
am  able  to  report  that  the  light  wires  of  the  city  are  used 
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at  night  for  conversations  between  unknown  persons.  The 
fact  that  you  are  mentioned  in  these  conversations  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  wires  are  connected  with  the  news 
leak." 

"You  mean  the  light  wires  of  this  house?" 
Robert  shook  his  head. 

"I  report  only  the  fact  of  the  conversations.  I  have  yet 
to  locate  the  spy.  If  you  will  honor  my  room  upstairs 
with  your  presence  at  eleven  fifty-five  to-night  I  shall 
endeavor  to  place  you  in  a  position  to  judge  for  yourself. 
We  shall  need  a  telegrapher,  an  expert  who  has  worked  in 
a  cable  office  preferably.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  for 
this  occasion  you  limit  the  group  to  an  operator  and  a 
stenographer.  The  secret  service,  it  is  likely,  can  send  in 
the  operator.  The  stenographer  should  not  be  connected 
with  the  service.  If  I  am  not  violating  any  of  the  proprie- 
ties, Mr.  President,  I  might  remind  you  that  you  have  in 
the  house  a  guest,  the  senator's  daughter,  who  has  served 
her  father  since  childhood  as  stenographer  and  on  whose 
honor  you  may  rely  implicitly." 

The  President  reflected: 

"Why  not  also  some  member  of  the  Cabinet?" 

Mayson  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eye,  waited,  and 
then  asked  coolly: 

"Which  one,  Mr.  President?"  The  President  only 
stared  at  him  in  amazed  silence.  "As  you  will,"  continued 
the  young  man  undisturbed;  "but  knowledge  is  a  long 
arm  and  the  President's  arm  should  be  the  longest." 

The  other  nodded  his  appreciation. 

"I  guarantee  that  none  beside  yourself,  not  even  the 
operator,  will  discover  the  main  fact  to-night— Berny,  of 
course,  excepted." 

"Who?" 

"The  senator's  daughter." 
"That  is  all  you  wish  to  say?" 

"All,  sir,  now!  You  will  lose  nothing  by  waiting  until 
midnight.  Kindly  let  me  have  my  way!  I  have  a  few 
preparations  to  complete." 

"Very  well;  I  will  bring  the  young  lady  and  the  oper- 
ator at  " 

"  Eleven  fifty-five — not  a  minute  later,  if  you  please,  sir ! " 

7/7 

PROMPTLY  at  the  time  agreed  on  the  President,  accom- 
panied by  Bernice  and  a  quiet  middle-aged  man,  entered 
the  room  assigned  to  Robert  Mayson.  The  windows  had 
been  closed  and  heavily  curtained,  as  was  also  the  transom. 
Robert  locked  the  door  and  hung  his  hat  on  the  knob. 

The  room  was  almost  dark.  On  the  center  table  stood 
a  drop  lamp,  a  two-candle-power  tungsten,  burning  dimly. 
No  one  could  possibly  have  noticed  any  change  in  the 
flexible  cord  that  descended  from  the  chandelier  socket. 
The  operator  glanced  at  the  dim  light  and  then  at  the 
young  man.  Robert,  with  sudden  realization  of  what  he 
owed  to  Berny,  had  taken  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  resting  on 
him  shone  as  stars  through  a  twilight  mist.  The  gentle 
pressure  of  her  hand,  the  tender  little  smile  she  gave  him, 
the  radiance  of  her  face,  disclosed  an  emotion  he  could  not 
fail  to  read.  Without  betraying  himself,  he  managed  to 
seat  her  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Placing  a  chair,  he  said  to 
the  operator: 

"Sit  here,  and  read  the  lamp  against  the  black  screen 
beyond.  Speak  softly  but  clearly.  The  President  will  sit 
by  you." 

Then,  watch  in  hand,  he  stood  waiting.  Two  long  min- 
utes passed  in  silence  so  intense  that  the  ticking  of  the 
watch  was  clearly  audible  to  all.  Suddenly,  far  away,  a 
bell  struck,  and  Mayson's  heart  stood  still.  Then  it  leaped 
with  a  throb  that  almost  suffocated  him,  for  the  tungsten 
had  brightened  and  had  begun  to  dance  and  flicker.  The 
subdued  voice  of  the  operator  called 
off  the  words  spelled  by  the  intermit- 
ting light,  and  Berny  recorded  them  in 
shorthand. 

As  the  sentences  were  murmured  in 
the  twilight  of  the  room  the  history 
of  a  White  House  day  was  detailed — 
the  President's  every  movement,  the 
names  of  visitors,  every  word  spoken 
that  bore  on  foreign  situations  and  all 
the  little  gossip  of  the  Cabinet  family. 
The  completeness  of  the  report  bespoke 
an  espionage  marvelously  perfect. 
Nothing,  it  would  seem,  had  escaped 
the  news  gatherers.  Only  one  flash  of 
comedy  lightened  the  gloom,  and  over 
this  Berny,  despite  the  presence  of  the 
President,  giggled  aloud.  It  came  with 
the  sentences:  "There  is  a  new  man  on 
the  job— Mayson,  an  electrical  expert. 
He  has  a  room  here  but  sleeps  in  740 
Conant  Apartments.  He  wanders 
round  like  a  lost  ass." 

Mayson  started  violently,  and  even 
the  President  smiled  over  his  apparent 
dismay.  But  if  the  distinguished  chief's 
misery  was  lifted  for  a  brief  moment  I 
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IT  HAD  been  a  great  night  for 
Nutty  Boyd.  If  the  vision  of 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  back  at 
the  farm  speculating  sadly  on 
the  whereabouts  of  her  wandering 
boy,  ever  came  before  his  mental 
eye  he  certainly  did  not  allow  it 
to  interfere  with  his  appreciation 
of  the  festivities.  At  Frolics  in 
the  Air,  whither  they  moved  after 
draining  Reigelheimer's  of  what 
joys  it  had  to  offer/and  at  Peale's, 
where  they  went  after  wearying 
of  Frolics  in  the  Air,  he  was  in  the 
highest  spirits.  It  was  only  oc- 
casionally that  the  recollection 
came  to  vex  him  that  this  could 
not  last,  that— since  his  Uncle  Ira 
had  played  him  false — he  must 
return  anon  to  the  place  whence 
he  had  come.  When  this  hap- 
pened a  moody  silence  fell  upon 
him;  but  he  quickly  recovered 
himself,  and  played  the  host  again 
with  that  merry  absence  of  parsi- 
mony that  had  endeared  him  in 
the  past  to  so  many  of  Broad- 
way's horse  leeches. 

Why,  in  a  city  of  all-night  res- 
taurants, these  parties  ever  break 
up  one  cannot  say,  but  a  merciful 
Providence  sees  to  it  that  they  do, 
and  just  as  Lord  Dawlish  was  con- 
templating an  eternity  of  the 
company  of  Nutty  and  his  two 
companions,  the  end  came.  Miss 
Leonard  said  that  she  was  tired. 
Her  friend  said  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  go  home  at  dusk  like  this,  but, 
if  the  party  was  going  to  be  broken 
up,  she  supposed  there  was 
nothing  else  for  it.  Bill  was  too 
sleepy  to  say  anything. 

The  Good  Sport  lived  round  the 
corner,  and  only  required  Lord 
Dawlish 's  escort  for  a  couple  of 
blocks.  But  Miss  Leonard's  hotel 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington Square,  and  it  was  Nutty's 
pleasing  task  to  drive  her  thither. 
Engaged  thus,  he  received  a  shock 
that  electrified  him. 

"That  pal  of  yours,"  said  Miss 
Leonard  drowsily.  She  was  half 
asleep.  "What  did  you  say  his 
name  was?" 

"  Chalmers,  he  told  me.    I  only 
met  him  to-night." 

"Well,  it  isn't;  it's  something 
else.  It" — Miss  Leonard 
yawned— "it's  Lord  something." 

"How  do  you  mean,  'Lord 
something'?" 

"He's  a  lord— at  least  he  was 
when  I  met  him  in  London." 

"Are  you  sure  you  met  him  in 
London?" 

"Of  course  I'm  sure.  He  was  at,  that  supper  Captain 
Delaney  gave  at  Oddy's.  There  can't  be  two  men  in — 
yeow!  -  in  England  who  dance  like  that." 

The  recollection  of  Bill's  performance  stimulated  Miss 
Leonard  into  a  temporary  wakefulness,  and  she  giggled. 

"He  danced  like  one  of  those  college  boys  bucking  t lu- 
center!  He  danced  just  the  same  way  that  flight  in  Lon- 
don. I  wish  I  could  remember  his  name.  I  almost,  had 
it  a  dozen  times  to-night.  It's  something  with  a  window 
in  it." 

"A  window?"  Nutty's  brain  was  a  little  fatigued  and 
he  felt  himself  unequal  to  grasping  this.  "How  do  you 
mean,  a  window?" 

"No,  not  a  window  a  door'  I  knew  it  was  something 
about  a  house.    I  know  now,  his  lame's  Lord  Dawlish." 

Nutty's  fatigue  fell  from  him  like  a  garment. 

"It  can't  be!" 

"It  is." 

Miss  Leonard's  eyes  had  cloned  and  she  spoke  in  a 
muffled  voice. 
"Are  you  sure?" 
"  Mm-mm." 
"By  gad!" 

Nutty  was  wide  avake  now  and  full  of  inquiries;  but 
his  companion  unfortunately  was  asleep,  and  he  could  not 
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put  them  to  her.  A  gentleman  cannot  prod  a  lady— and 
his  guest,  at  that  in  the  ribs  in  order  to  wake  her  up  and 
ask  her  questions.  Nutty  sat  back  and  gave  himself  up 
to  feverish  thought. 

He  could  think  of  no  reason  why  Lord  Dawlish  should 
have  come  to  America  calling  himself  William  Chalmers, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  done 
ho.  And  Daisy  Leonard,  who  all  along  had  remembered 
meeting  him  in  London,  had  identified  him. 

Nutty  was  convinced.  Arriving  finally  at  M  iss  Leonard's 
hotel,  he  woke  her  up  and  saw  her  in  at  the  door;  then, 
telling  the  man  to  drive  to  the  lodgings  of  his  new  friend, 
he  urged  his  mind  to  rapid  thought.  He  had  decided  as 
a  first  step  in  the  following  up  of  this  matter  to  invite 
Mill  down  to  Klizabeth's  farm,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  this  had  better  be  done  to-night,  for  he  knew 
by  experience  that  on  the  morning  after  these  little  jaunts 
he  was  seldom  in  the  mood  to  seek  people  out  and  invite 
them  to  go  anywhere. 

All  the  way  to  the  apartment  he  continued  to  think, 
and  it.  was  wonderful  what  possibilities  there  seemed  to  be 
in  this  little  scheme  of  courting  the  society  of  the  man  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  inheritance.  He  had  worked  on 
Hill's  feelings  so  successfully  as  to  elicit  a  loan  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  was  just  proceeding  to  marry  him  to  Elizabeth, 


when  the  cab  stopped  with  the 
sudden  sharpness  peculiar  to  New- 
York  cabs  and  he  woke  up  to  find 
himself  at  his  destination. 

Bill  was  in  bed  when  the  bell 
rang  and  received  his  late  host  in 
his  pyjamas,  wondering,  as  he  did 
so,  whether  this  was  the  New  York 
custom,  to  foregather  again  after 
a  party  had  been  broken  up,  and 
chat  till  breakfast.  But  Nutty, 
it  seemed,  had  come  with  a  mo- 
tive, not  from  a  desire  for  more 
conversation. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,  old 
man,"  said  Nutty.  "I  looked  in 
to  tell  you  that  I  was  going  down 
to  the  country  to-morrow.  I 
wondered  whether  you  would  care 
to  come  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  us." 

Bill  was  delighted.  This  was 
better  than  he  had  hoped  for. 

"Rather!"  he  said.  "Thanks 
awfully !" 

"There  are  plenty  of  trains  in 
the  afternoon,"  said  Nutty.  "I 
don't  suppose  either  of  us  will  feel 
like  getting  up  early.  I'll  call  for 
you  here  at  half  past  six,  and  we'll 
have  an  early  dinner  and  make  the 
seven-fifteen,  shall  we?  We  live 
very  simply,  you  know.  You 
won't  mind  that?" 
"My  dear  chap!" 
"That's  all  right  then,"  said 
Nutty,  closing  the  door.  "Good 
night." 

IX 

ELIZABETH  entered  Nutty's 
room  and,  seating  herself  on 
the  bed,  surveyed  him  with  a 
bright,  quiet  eye  that  drilled  holes 
in  her  brother's  uneasy  conscience. 
This  was  her  second  visit  to  him 
that  morning.  She  had  come  an 
hour  ago,  bearing  breakfast  on  a 
tray,  and  had  departed  without 
saying  a  word.  It  was  this  un- 
canny silence  of  hers  even  more 
than  the  effects— which  still  lin- 
gered—of his  revels  in  the  metrop- 
opolis  that  had  interfered  with 
Nutty'senjoymentof  the  morning 
meal.  Never  a  hearty  break- 
faster,  he  had  found  himself  under 
the  influence  of  her  wordless  dis- 
approval physically  unable  to 
consume  the  fried  egg  that  con- 
fronted him.  He  had  given  it  one 
look;  then,  indorsing  the  opinion 
which  he  had  once  heard  a  char- 
acter in  a  play  utter  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  that  there 
was  nothing  on  earth  so  homely 
as  an  egg— he  had  covered  it 
with  a  handkerchief  and  tried  to 
pull  himself  round  with  hot  tea.  He  was  now  smoking  a 
sad  cigarette  and  waiting  for  the  blow  to  fall. 

Her  silence  had  puzzled  him.  Though  he  had  tried  to 
give  her  no  opportunity  of  getting  him  alone  on  (he 
previous  evening  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  farm  with 
Lord  Dawlish,  he  had  fully  expected  that  she  would  have 
broken  in  upon  him  with  abuse  and  recrimination  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Yet  she  had  not  done  this,  nor  had 
she  spoken  to  him  when  bringing  him  his  breakfast.  These 
things  found  their  explanation  in  Elizabeth's  character, 
with  which  Nutty,  though  he  had  known  her  so  long,  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted.  Elizabeth  had  never  been 
angrier  with  her  brother,  but  an  innate  goodness  of  heart 
had  prevented  her  falling  upon  him  before  he  had  had 
rest  and  refreshment. 

Shi'  wanted  to  massacre  him,  but.  at  the  same  time  .she 
told  herself  that  the  poor  dear  must  be  feeling  very,  very 
ill  and  should  have  a  reasonable  respite  before  I  he  slaughter 
commenced. 

It  was  plain  that  in  her  opinion  this  respite  hud  now 
lasted  long  enough.   She  looked  over  her  shoulder  t  o  make 
sure  that  she  had  closed  the  door,  then  leaned  a  little 
forward  and  spoke, 
"Now,  Nutty!" 

Tin-  wretched  youth  at  tempted  bluster. 
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"What  do  you  mean— 'Now,  Nutty!'? 
What's  the  use  of  looking  at  a  fellow  like  that 
and  saying  'Now,  Nutty!'?  Where's  the 
sense  " 

His  voice  trailed  off.  He  was  not  a  very 
intelligent  young  man,  hut  even  he  could  see 
that  his  was  not  a  position  where  righteous 
indignation  could  he  assumed  with  any  solid 
chance  of  success.  As  a  suhstitute  he  tried 
pathos. 

"Oo-oo,  my  head  does  ache!" 
"I  wish  it  would  hurst,"  said  his  sister 
unkindly. 

"That's  a  nice  thing  to  say  to  a  fellow!" 

"  I'm  sorrv.    I  wouldn't  have  said  it  " 

"Oh,  well!" 

"Only  1  couldn't  think  of  anything  worse." 

It  began  to  seem  to  Nutty  that  pathos  was 
a  hit  of  a  (livver  too.  As  a  last  resort  he  fell 
back  on  silence.  He  wriggled  as  far  down  as 
he  could  beneath  the  sheets  and  breathed  in 
a  soft  and  wounded  sort  of  way.  Elizabeth 
took  up  the  conversation. 

"Nutty,"  she  said,  "I've  struggled  for 
years  against  the  conviction  that  you  were 
a  perfect  idiot.  I've  forced  myself,  against 
my  better  judgment,  to  try  to  look  on  you  as 
sane,  but  now  I  give  in.  I  can't  believe  you 
are  responsible  for  your  actions.  Don't  im- 
agine that  I  am  going  to  heap  you  with 
reproaches  because  you  sneaked  off  to  New 
York.  I'm  not  even  going  to  tell  you  what 
I  thought  of  you  for  not  sending  me  a  thirty- 
cent  telegram,  letting  me  know  where  you 
were.  I  can  understand  all  that.  You  were 
disappointed  because  Uncle  Ira  had  not  left 
you  his  money,  and  I  suppose  that  was  your 
way  of  working  it  off.  If  you  had  just  run 
away  and  come  back  again  with  a  headache, 
I'd  have  treated  you  like  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Rut  there  are  some  things  which  are  too  much, 
and  bringing  a  perfect  stranger  back  with  you 
for  an  indefinite  period  is  one  of  them.  I'm 
not  saying  anything  against  Mr.  Chalmers 
personally.  I  haven't  had  time  to  find  out 
much  about  him,  except  that  he's  an  English- 
man ;  but  he  looks  respectable.  Which,  as  he's 
a  frivnd  of  yours,  is  more  or  less  of  a  miracle." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  as  a  faint  moan  of 
protest  came  from  beneath  the  sheets. 

"You  surely,"  she  said,  "aren't  going  to 
suggest  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  Nutty,  that 
your  friends  aren't  the  most  horrible  set  of 
pests  outside  a  penitentiary?  Not  that  it's 
likely  after  all  these  months  that  they  are  out- 
side a  penitentiary.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  while  you  were  running  round  New  York 
you  collected  the  most  pernicious  bunch  of 
social  gangsters  that  ever  fastened  their  talons 
into  a  silly  child  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  out  without  his  nurse."  After  which 
complicated  insult  Elizabeth  paused  for 
breath,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  space. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  know  nothing  against  this 
Mr.  Chalmers.  Probably  his  finger  prints  are  in  the 
Rogues'  Gallery,  and  he  is  better  known  to  the  police  as 
Jack  the  Rlood  or  something,  but  he  hasn't  shown  that 
side  of  him  yet.  My  point  is  that,  whoever  he  is,  I  do  not 
want  him  or  anybody  else  coming  and  taking  up  his  abode 
here  while  I  have  to  be  cook  and  housemaid  too.  I  object 
to  having  a  stranger  on  the  premises  spying  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  I  am  sensitive  about  my  honest 
poverty.  So,  darling  Nutty,  my  precious  Nutty,  you 
miserable  simp,  you  poor  boneheaded  muddler,  will  you 
kindly  think  up  at  your  earliest  convenience  some  plan 
for  politely  ejecting  this  Mr.  Chalmers  of  yours  from  our 
humble  home?— because  if  you  don't  I'm  going  to  have  a 
nervous  breakdown." 

And,  completely  restored  to  good  humor  by  her  own 
eloquence,  Elizabeth  burst  out  laughing.  It  was  a  trait 
in  her  character  which  she  had  often  lamented,  that  she 
could  not  succeed  in  keeping  angry  with  anyone  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  on  end.  Sooner  or  later  some  happy 
selection  of  a  phrase  of  abuse  would  tickle  her  sense  of 
humor,  or  the  appearance  of  her  victim  would  become  too 
funny  not  to  be  laughed  at.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
was  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  Nutty  cowering  beneath 
the  bedclothes  that  caused  her  wrath  to  evaporate.  She 
made  a  weak  attempt  to  recover  it.  She  glared  at  Nutty, 
who  at  the  sound  of  her  laughter  had  emerged  from  under 
the  clothes  like  a  worm  after  a  thunderstorm. 

"I  mean  it,"  she  said.  "It  really  is  too  bad  of  you! 
You  might  have  had  some  sense  and  a  little  consideration. 
A>k  yourself  if  we  are  in  a  position  here  to  entertain 
visitors.  Well.  I'm  going  to  make  myself  very  unpopular 
with  this  Mr.  Chalmers  of  yours.  Ry  this  evening  he  will 
be  regarding  me  with  utter  loathing,  for  I  am  about  to 
persecute  him." 


Elizabeth  Had  Departed  Without  Saying  a  Word 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Nutty,  alarmed. 
"  I  am  going  to  begin  by  asking  him  to  help  me  open  one 
of  the  hives." 

"For  heaven's  sake!" 

"After  that  I  shall— with  his  assistance— transfer  some 

honey.  And  after  that          Well,  I  don't  suppose  he  will 

be  alive  by  then.  If  he  is  I  shall  make  him  wash  the  dishes 
for  me.  The  least  he  can  do,  after  swooping  down  on  us 
like  this,  is  to  make  himself  useful." 

A  cry  of  protest  broke  from  the  appalled  Nutty,  but 
Elizabeth  did  not  hear  it.  She  had  left  the  room  and  was 
on  her  way  downstairs. 

Lord  Dawlish  was  smoking  an  after-breakfast  cigar  in 
the  grounds.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  a  peaceful 
happiness  had  come  upon  him.  He  told  himself  that  he 
had  made  progress.  He  was  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
girl  he  had  deprived  of  her  inheritance,  and  it  should  be 
simple  to  establish  such  friendly  relations  as  w-ould  enable 
him  to  reveal  his  identity  and  ask  her  to  reconsider  her 
refusal  to  relieve  him  of  a  just  share  of  her  uncle's  money. 
He  had  seen  Elizabeth  for  only  a  short  time  on  the  previous 
night,  but  he  had  taken  an  immediate  liking  to  her.  There 
was  something  about  the  American  girl,  he  reflected,  w-hich 
seemed  to  put  a  man  at  his  ease,  a  charm  and  directness 
all  her  own.  Yes,  he  liked  Elizabeth,  and  he  liked  this 
dwelling  place  of  hers.  He  was  quite  willing  to  stay  on  here 
indefinitely. 

Nature  had  done  well  by  Flack's.  The  house  itself  was 
an  ordinary  frame  house,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
most  of  the  houses  in  those  parts,  owing  to  the  black  and 
white  paint  which  decorated  it  and  an  unconventional 
flattening  and  rounding  of  the  roof.  Rut  Nature  had  made 
so  many  improvements  that  the  general  effect  was  un- 
usually delightful.  From  where  Rill  stood  linden  trees, 
chestnut  trees,  locust  trees  and  a  solitary  blue  fir,  the 


aristocrat  of  the  garden,  met  his  eye.  The 
porch  that  ran  round  two  sides  of  the  house 
was  almost  hidden  by  masses  of  roses  of 
Sharon.  There  were  hydrangeas  on  the  turf 
beyond  the  sandy  drive,  and  more  roses.  To 
the  left,  shaded  by  a  little  regiment  of  apple 
trees,  stood  the  beehives.  The  sun  shone,  a 
gentle  breeze  blew  up  from  the  bay,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  soothing  murmur  of  bees 
and  the  cheerful  gossiping  of  crickets.  As- 
suredly the  lines  were  fallen  unto  him  in 
pleasant  places. 

He  perceived  Elizabeth  coming  toward  him 
from  the  house.  He  threw  away  his  cigar  and 
went  to  meet  her.  Seen  by  daylight  she  was 
more  attractive;  than  ever.  She  looked  so 
small  and  neat  and  wholesome,  so  extremely 
unlike  Miss  Daisy  Leonard's  friend.  And 
such  was  the  reaction  from  what  might  be 
termed  his  later  Keigelheimer's  mood  that  if 
he  had  been  asked  to  define  feminine  charm  in 
a  few  words,  he  would  have  replied  without 
hesitation  that  it  was  the  quality  of  being  as 
different  as  possible  in  every  way  from  the 
Good  Sport.  Elizabeth  fulfilled  this  qualifica- 
tion. She  was  not  only  small  and  neat,  but 
she  had  a  soft  voice  to  which  it  was  a  joy  to 
listen. 

"I  was  just  admiring  your  place,"  he  said. 
"Its  appearance  is  the  best  part  of  it," 
said  Elizabeth.  "It  is  a  deceptive  place.  The 
bay  looks  beautiful,  but  you  can't  bathe  in  it 
because  of  the  jellyfish.  The  woods  are  lovely, 
but  you  daren't  go  near  them  because  of  the 
ticks." 
"Ticks?" 

"They  jump  on  you  and  suck  your  blood," 
said  Elizabeth  carelessly.    "And  the  nights 
are  gorgeous,  but  you  have  to  stay  indoors 
after  dusk  because  of  the  mosquitoes."  She 
paused  to  mark  the  effect  of  these  horrors  on 
her  visitor.   "And  then,  of  course,"  she  went 
on,  as  he  showed  no  signs  of  flying  to  the  house 
to  pack  his  bag  and  catch  the  next  train,  "the 
bees  are  always  stinging  you.   I  hope  you  are 
not  afraid  of  bees,  Mr.  Chalmers?" 
"Rather  not.   Jolly  little  chaps!" 
A  gleam  appeared  in  Elizabeth's  eye. 
"If  you  are  so  fond  of  them  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  coming  and  helping  me  open 
one  of  the  hives?" 
"Rather!" 

"I'll  go  and  fetch  the  things." 
She  went  into  the  house  and  ran  up  to 
Nutty's  room,  waking  that  sufferer  from  a 
troubled  sleep. 

"Nutty,  he's  bitten." 
Nutty  sat  up  violently. 
"Good  Lord!    What  by?" 
"You  don't  understand.    What  I  meant 
was  that  I  invited  your  Mr.  Chalmers  to  help 
me  open  a  hive,  and  he  said  'Rather!'  and  is 
waiting  to  do  it  now.   Re  ready  to  say  good- 
by  to  him.    If  he  comes  out  of  this  alive  his  first  act,  after 
bathing  the  wounds  with  ammonia,  will  be  to  leave  us 
forever." 

"Rut  look  here,  he's  a  visitor  " 

"Cheer  up!   He  won't  be  much  longer." 

"You  can't  let  him  in  for  a  ghastly  thing  like  opening  a 
hive.  When  you  made  me  do  it  that  time  I  was  picking 
stings  out  of  myself  for  a  week." 

"That  was  because  you  had  been  smoking.  Rees  dis- 
like the  smell  of  tobacco." 

"Rut  this  fellow  may  have  been  smoking." 

"He  has  just  finished  a  strong  cigar." 

"For  heaven's  sake!" 

"Good-by,  Nutty,  dear,  I  mustn't  keep  him  waiting." 

Lord  Dawlish  looked  with  interest  at  the  various  im- 
plements which  she  had  collected  when  she  rejoined  him 
outside.  He  relieved  her  of  the  stool,  the  smoker,  the 
cotton  waste,  the  knife,  the  screw  driver  and  the  queen- 
clipping  cage. 

"Let  me  carry  these  for  you,"  he  said,  "unless  you've 
hired  a  van." 

Elizabeth  disapproved  of  this  flippancy.  It  was  out  of 
place  in  one  who  should  have  been  trembling  at  the 
prospect  of  doom.  She  threw  her  mind  back  to  the  first 
occasion  on  which  she  had  opened  a  hive.  Only  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  bee-moth  had  been  at  work  inside  it 
had  given  her  the  courage  to  go  through  the  ordeal.  She 
could  still  recall  the  sensat:ons  attendant  on  taking  out 
her  first  brood  frame. 

"Don't  you  wear  a  veil  for  this  sort  of  job?" 

As  a  rule  Elizabeth  did.  She  had  reached  a  stage  of 
intimacy  with  her  bees  which  rendered  a  veil  a  super- 
fluous precaution,  but  until  to-diy  she  had  never  aban- 
doned it.  Her  view  of  the  matter  was  that,  though  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hives  were  familia"  and  friendly  with 
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her  by  this  time  and  recognized  that  she  came  among 
them  without  hostile  intent,  it  might  well  happen  that 
among  so  many  thousands  there  might  be  one  slow-witted 
enough  and  obtuse  enough  not  to  have  grasped  this  fact. 
And  in  such  an  event  a  veil  was  better  than  any  amount 
of  explanations,  for  you  cannot  stick  to  pure  reason  when 
quarreling  with  bees. 

But  to-day  it  had  struck  her  that  she  could  hardly  pro- 
tect herself  in  this  way  without  offering  a  similar  safeguard 
to  her  visitor,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  hedge  him  about  with 
safeguards. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  brightly;  "I'm  not  afraid  of  a  few 
bees.   Are  you?" 
"Rather  not!" 

"You  know  what  to  do  if  one  of  them  flies  at  you?" 

"Well,  it  would  anyway,  what?  What  I  mean  to  say 
is,  I  could  leave  most  of  the  doing  to  the  bee." 

Elizabeth  was  more  disapproving  than  ever.  This  was 
mere  bravado.  She  did  not  speak  again  until  they  reached 
the  hives. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hives  a  vast  activity  pre- 
vailed. What,  heard  from  afar,  had  been  a  pleasant  mur- 
mur became  at  close  quarters  a  menacing  tumult.  The 
air  was  full  of  bees — bees  sallying  forth  for  honey,  bees 
returning  with  honey,  bees  trampling  on  each  other's  heels, 
bees  pausing  in  mid-air  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with 
rivals  on  competing  lines  of  traffic.  Blunt-bodied  drones 
whizzed  to  and  fro  with  a  noise  like  miniature  high- 
powered  automobiles,  as  if  anxious  to  convey  the  idea  of 
being  tremendously  busy  without  going  to  the  length  of 
doing  any  actual  work.  One  of  these  blundered  into  Lord 
Dawlish's  face,  and  it  pleased 
Elizabeth  to  observe  that  he  gave 
a  jump. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said, 
"it's  only  a  drone.  Drones  have 
no  stings." 

"  They  have  hard  heads  though. 
Here  he  comes  again ! " 

"I  suppose  he  smells  your  to- 
bacco. A  drone  has  thirty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  nostrils, 
you  know." 

"That  gives  him  a  sporting 
chance  of  smelling  a  fifteen-cent 
cigar,  what?  I  mean  to  say,  if  he 
misses  with  eight  hundred  of  his 
nostrils  he's  apt  to  get  it  with  the 
other  thirty-seven  thousand." 

Elizabeth  was  feeling  annoyed 
with  her  bees.  They  resolutely 
declined  to  sting  this  young  man. 
Bees  flew  past  him,  bees  flew  into 
him,  bees  settled  upon  his  coat, 
bees  paused  questioningly  in  front 
of  him,  as  who  should  say,  "  What 
have  we  here?"  but  not  a  single 
bee  molested  him.  Yet  when 
Nutty,  poor  darling,  went  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  hives  he 
never  failed  to  suffer  for  it.  In 
her  heart  Elizabeth  knew  perfectly 
well  that  this  was  because  Nutty, 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  bees, 
lost  his  head  completely  and  be- 
haved like  an  exaggerated  version 
of  Lady  Wetherby's  Dream  of 
Psyche,  whereas  Bill  maintained 
an  easy  calm;  but  at  the  moment 
she  put  the  phenomenon  down  to 
that  inexplicable  cussedness  which 
does  so  much  to  exasperate  the 
human  race,  and  it  fed  her  annoy- 
ance with  her  unbidden  guest. 

Without  commenting  on  his 
last  remark  she  took  the  smoker 
from  him  and  set  to  work.  She 
inserted  in  the  fire  chamber  a 
handful  of  the  cotton  waste  and 
set  fire  to  it;  then  with  a  prelim- 
inary puff  or  two  of  the  bellows  to 
make  sure  that,  the  conflagrat  ion 
had  not  gone  out,  she  aimed  the 
nozzle  at  the  front  door  of  the 
hive. 

The  results  were  instantaneous. 
One  or  two  bee  policemen,  who 
were  doing  fixed  point,  duty  near 
the  opening,  scuttled  hast  ily  back 
into  the  hive;  ancl  from  within 
came  a  muffled  buzzing  as  nth<T 
bees,  all  talking  at  once,  worried 
the  perplexed  officials  with  foolish 
questions,  a  buzzing  that,  became 
less  muffled  and  more  pronounced 
as  Elizabeth  lifted  the  edge  of  the 
cover  and  directed  more  smoke 
through  the  crack.  This  done,  she 


removed  the  cover,  set  it  down  on  the  grass  beside  her, 
lifted  the  supercover  and  applied  more  smoke,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  where  Bill  stood  watching.  His  face  wore  a 
smile  of  pleased  interest. 

Elizabeth's  irritation  became  painful.  She  resented  his 
smile.  Nutty,  on  the  famous  occasion  when  she  had 
induced  him  to  help  her  open  a  hive,  had  wabbled  with 
pure  terror.   She  hung  the  smoker  on  the  side  of  the  hive. 

"The  stool,  please,  and  the  screw  driver." 

She  seated  herself  beside  the  hive  and  began  to  loosen 
the  outside  section.  Then  taking  the  brood  frame  by  the 
projecting  ends  she  pulled  it  out  and  handed  it  to  her 
companion.  She  did  it  as  one  who  plays  an  ace  of  trumps. 

"Would  you  mind  holding  this,  Mr.  Chalmers?" 

This  was  the  point  in  the  ceremony  at  which  the 
wretched  Nutty  had  broken  down  absolutely,  and  not 
inexcusably,  considering  the  severity  of  the  test.  The 
surface  of  the  frame  was  black  with  what  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  thick,  bubbling  fluid  of  some  sort, 
pouring  viscously  to  and  fro  as  if  some  hidden  fire  had 
been  lighted  beneath  it.  Only  after  a  closer  inspection 
was  it  apparent  to  the  lay  eye  that  this  seeming  fluid  was 
in  reality  composed  of  mass  upon  mass  of  bees.  They 
shoved  and  writhed  and  muttered  and  jostled,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  collection  of  home-seeking  New  Yorkers  try- 
ing to  secure  standing  room  on  a  subway  express  at  half 
past  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Nutty,  making  this  discovery,  had  emitted  one  wild  yell, 
dropped  the  frame,  and  started  at  full  speed  for  the  house, 
his  retreat  expedited  by  repeated  stings  from  the  nervous 
bees.    Bill,  more  prudent,  remained  absolutely  motionless. 


"Whmn  I  Flrtt  Did  It  I  Jhut  M  V  «y..  nnd   Wnndervd  Whether  Th-v  Would  /l.iry  Mv 
Remntnn  or  Lrvmnte  T hum" 


He  eyed  the  seething  frame  with  interest  but  without 
apparent  panic. 

"I  want  you  to  help  me  here,  Mr.  Chalmers.  You  have 
stronger  wrists  than  I  have.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Hold  the  frame  tightly." 

"I've  got  it." 

"Jerk  it  down  as  sharply  as  you  can  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  door,  and  then  jerk  it  up  again.  You  see,  that 
shakes  them  off." 

"It  would  me,"  agreed  Bill  cordially,  "if  I  were  a  bee." 
Elizabeth  had  the  feeling  that  she  had  played  her  ace  of 
trumps  and  by  some  miracle  lost  the  trick.  If  this  grisly 
operation  did  not  daunt  the  man,  nothing,  not  even  the 
transferring  of  honey,  would.  She  watched  him  as  he 
raised  the  frame  and  jerked  it  down  with  a  strong  swift- 
ness which  her  less  powerful  wrists  had  never  been  able  to 
achieve.  The  bees  tumbled  off  in  a  dense  shower,  asking 
questions  to  the  last;  then,  sighting  the  familiar  entrance 
to  the  hive,  they  bustled  in  without  waiting  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  earthquake. 

Lord  Dawlish  watched  them  go  with  a  kindly  interest. 
"It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me,"  he  said,  "why 
they  never  seem  to  think  of  manhandling  the  Johnny  who 
does  that  to  them.  They  don't  seem  able  to  connect  cause 
and  effect.  I  suppose  the  only  way  they  can  figure  it  out  is 
that  the  bottom  has  suddenly  dropped  out  of  everything, 
and  they  are  so  busy  lighting  out  for  home  that  they  haven't 
time  to  go  to  the  root  of  things.  But  it's  a  ticklish  job  for 
all  that,  if  you're  not  used  to  it.  I  know  when  I  first  did 
it  I  shut  my  eyes  and  wondered  whether  they  would  bury 
my  remains  or  cremate  them." 

"When  you  first  did  it?"  Eliza- 
beth was  staring  at  him  blankly. 
"Have  you  done  it  before?" 

Her  voice  shook.  Bill  met  her 
gaze  frankly. 

"Done  it  before?  Rather! 
Thousands  of  times.  You  see,  I 
spent  a  year  on  a  bee  farm  once, 
learning  the  business." 

For  a  moment  mortification 
was  the  only  emotion  of  which 
Elizabeth  was  conscious.  She  felt 
supremely  ridiculous.  For  this 
she  had  schemed  and  plotted — to 
give  a  practiced  expert  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  what  he  had 
done  a  thousand  times  before! 

And  then  her  mood  changed  in 
a  flash.  Nature  has  decreed  that 
there  are  certain  things  in  life 
which  shall  act  as  hoops  of  steel, 
grappling  the  souls  of  the  elect 
together.  Golf  is  one  of  these;  a 
mutual  love  of  horseflesh  another; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  is  bees. 
Between  two  beekeepers  there  can 
be  no  strife.  Not  even  a  tepid 
hostility  can  mar  their  perfect 
communion. 

The  petty  enmities  which  life 
raises  to  be  barriers  between  man 
and  man  and  between  man  and 
woman  vanish  once  it  is  revealed 
to  them  that  they  are  linked  by 
this  great  bond.  Envy,  malice, 
hatred  and  all  uncharitablencss 
disappear,  and  they  look  into 
each  other's  eyes  and  say  "My 
brother!" 

The  effect  of  Bill's  words  on 
Elizabeth  was  revolutionary. 
They  crashed  through  her  dislike, 
scatteringit  likean  explosive  shell. 
She  had  resented  this  golden 
young  man's  presence  at  the  farm. 
She  had  thought  him  in  the  way. 
She  had  objected  to  his  becoming 
aware  that  she  did  such  prosaic 
tasks  as  cooking  and  w  ashing  up. 
Mut  now  her  win  le  at  tilude  toward 
him  was  changed.  She  reflected 
that  he  was  then-.  He  could  stay 
t  here  as  long  as  he  liked,  t  he  longer 
the  better. 

"You  have  really  kept  bees?" 
"Not    actually   kept  them, 
worse  luck;  I  couldn't  raise  the 
capit  nl.   You  see,  money  wiisn  hit 

tight  " 

"1  know."  said  Eli/.alict h  sym- 
pathetically. "Money  is  like 
t  hat,  isn't,  it?  " 

"The  general  impression  seemed 
to  he  that  I  should  he  foolish  to 
try  anything  ho  speculative  as 
beekeeping,  ho   it    fell  through. 
(Cnnttnufd  an  l>nKv  28) 
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Another  Preparedness 

WE  DO  not  believe  the  United  States  is  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  big  war  to-day  in  a  higher  degree  than  it 
has  been  any  time  the  last  hundred  years.  We  do  believe 
war  has  always  been  a  possibility.  The  exact  point  of 
preparedness  to  which  we  should  go  in  view  of  that  possi- 
bility is  an  unsolvable  problem. 

For  many  years  we  had  virtually  no  preparation  and 
suffered  no  harm.  In  a  general  way  it  is  like  a  man's 
accident  insurance.  He  knows  an  accident  may  happen. 
He  may  go  through  life  without  insurance  and  never  be 
hurt.  If  a  disabling  accident  does  happen  he  could  well 
have  afforded,  the  day  before,  to  pay  a  premium  of  ten  or 
twenty  dollars  for  a  hundred  dollars  of  insurance;  but  if 
you  put  before  him  the  proposition  of  paying  a  ten  per 
cent  premium  as  a  regular  thing,  he  would  say  he  might 
just  as  well  be  ruined  by  an  accident  as  by  an  excessive 
premium.  Practically,  as  a  prudent  man,  he  will  pay  only 
such  premium  as  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  accident 
probability. 

A  great  many  people  in  the  United  States  think  our 
accident  probability  is  heightened  by  the  European  situa- 
tion; that  we  are  exposed  to  a  greater  war  risk  than  in  the 
past  and  should  take  out  more  insurance.  Probably  Con- 
gress will  order  increases  in  both  navy  and  army.  There 
can  be  no  rational  quarrel  with  a  rationally  planned 
program  of  that  kind. 

But  if  our  war  risk  is  higher,  then  surely  we  ought  to 
prepare  in  more  ways  than  merely  by  bigger  military 
appropriations.  War  is  fought  with  money  as  much  as 
with  men  and  ships.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  is  as 
important  as  the  condition  of  the  navy  yards.  If  Congress 
adopts  the  view  that  we  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  war 
in  a  higher  degree  than  before,  what  will  it  do  about 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  government?  Especially  as 
whatever  it  does  there  will  be  all  to  the  good,  whether  its 
idea  of  the  war  risk  is  right  or  wrong. 

A  Mexican  Motive 

THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  preparedness  for  war  in 
the  United  States  the  last  year  and  a  half— mental 
preparedness.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  nearly  all  intelligent 
Americans  would  have  agreed  that  war  in  modern  condi- 
tions is  a  stupid  calamity,  not  to  be  undertaken  by  any 
nation  except  in  the  clearest  case  of  self-defense.  They 
would  have  scorned  the  notion  of  mixing  in  a  European 


war  for  any  sentimental  motive.  But  nobody  can  go  about 
and  converse  much  nowadays  without  discovering  that  our 
mental  reaction  to  the  war  in  Europe  has  been  partly  of 
a  sanguine  character.  Certainly  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 
Americans  to-day  who— though  they  would  not  say  so  in 
cold  print— really  think  this  country  ought  to  be  fighting. 

Maybe  it  is  a  chivalrous  sort  of  motive,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  blockheaded,  for  there  has  been  nothing 
more  stupid  than  the  so-called  chivalrous  regime.  Anyone 
can  see  what  it  would  bring  the  world  to,  with  the  United 
States  lighting  Russia  because  il  abuses  .lews  and  Russia 
fighting  the  United  States  to  give  negroes  the  franchise 
which  the  Constitution  promises,  and  neither  of  them  solv- 
ing the  troubles  at  home.  That  was  exactly  chivalry- 
wandering  off  to  redress  wrongs  afar  and  ignoring  those  at 
home.  Uncle  Sam  would  look  odd  enough  rushing  over  to 
Europe  in  the  role  of  Sir  Galahad. 

No  doubt  that  was  the  case  in  Mexico — a  sentimental 
reaction  to  warfare  until  everybody  was  ready  to  tight 
anybody.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  cannot  read 
war  news  without  wanting  this  country  to  wade  in  should 
stick  to  Jane  Austen  as  more  suitable  for  their  nerves. 

The  Jitney's  Progress 

FROM  such  information  as  comes  to  hand  we  draw  a 
painful  conclusion  that  the  jitney  bus  is  tending  to 
emerge  from  its  revolutionary  state— in  other  words, 
to  cease  being  revolutionary  at  all. 

For  a  little  while  and  in  certain  localities  the  jitney  bus 
enabled  virtually  any  man  with  a  very  little  money  or 
credit  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  It  was  like  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  free  gold  or  oil  field.  Within  its  limited 
sphere  of  operation  it  was  like  a  sudden  accession  of  free 
government  land  upon  which  almost  any  comer  could 
settle.  For  a  time,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  especially,  any 
carpenter,  bookkeeper,  salesman,  or  what  not,  could  quit 
his  employer — or  cease  seeking  an  employer  if  he  had 
none— and  run  his  own  five-cent  hack.  To  thousands  the 
adventure  had  all  the  romance  of  prospecting  for  gold. 
Obviously  if  the  jitney  bus  had  been  capable  of  indefinite 
extension  its  effect  would  have  been  tremendously  revolu- 
tionary. With  a  free  choice  between  earning  a  wage  and 
running  a  jitney,  labor's  relation  to  capital  would  have 
been  widely  changed.  It  was  an  instinctive  recognition  of 
the  thing's  unsettling  possibilities,  no  doubt,  that  made 
conservatism  everywhere  frown  upon  it.  Try  to  imagine 
New  York  and  Chicago  with  the  tens  of  thousands  now 
holding  jobs  all  careening  hither  and  yon  at  will  picking  up 
fares  for  their  own  jitney  cars!  The  thought's  implications 
make  one  giddy! 

Nowadays  the  jitney  seems  by  way  of  getting  itself 
properly  standardized  and  conventionalized — with  bigger 
busses,  requiring  a  larger  capital  investment,  and  the  profit- 
able routes  duly  preempted.  The  next  step  very  likely  will 
be  jitney  bus  corporations  with  virtually  monopolistic 
franchises,  with  stockholders  on  the  one  side  and  wage- 
earning  operatives  on  the  other.  The  jitney  bus  will  then 
be  thoroughly  respectable,  but  not  nearly  so  interesting. 

A  Mean  Reminder 

A LITTLE  over  four  years  ago  there  was  a  Standard  Oil 
.  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  controlled  thirty-odd 
other  oil  companies,  the  whole  constituting  the  famous  oil 
trust.  At  that  time  the  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  company 
was  worth  in  the  market  about  six  hundred  dollars  a  share, 
giving  a  valuation  of  about  six  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  trust.  The  trust  was  then  dissolved  by  a  decree  that 
required  the  New  Jersey  company  to  divest  itself  of  owner- 
ship in  the  other  companies.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  printed  a  little  table  showing  that  the  market 
valuation  of  the  various  parts  into  which  the  oil  trust  was 
judicially  resolved  is  now  a  billion  five  hundred  million 
dollars,  or  about  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  had  been 
when  in  an  undissolved  state.  If  anybody  besides  the 
owners  of  the  trust  has  profited  by  the  dissolution  the  fact 
has  escaped  our  notice. 

Why  He  Was  Fired 

THE  case  of  the  assistant  postmaster  who  was  reported 
discharged  for  expressing  unfavorable  opinions  of  the 
President's  personal  conduct,  and  then  restored  by  the 
President's  order,  is  more  significant  than  any  newspaper 
comment  we  have  seen  gives  it  credit  for  being. 

You  could  not  imagine  a  minor  employee  of  a  railroad 
being  discharged  because  he  was  heard  to  say  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road  should  not  get  married.  That  simply 
would  not  occur  to  anybody  in  railroad  service.  That  it 
did  occur  to  somebody  in  Government  service  shows  the 
difference.  Railroad  service  wants  to  know  how  capable 
a  man  is  at  his  desk.  Government  service  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  political  effect  of  his  acts  away  from  the  desk. 

A  postmastership  is  a  plum  awarded  primarily  in  con- 
sideration of  party  fealty.  In  a  typical  country  town  the 
postmaster  gets  about  double  the  salary  of  the  express 
agent  for  doing  about  half  the  work.  That  means  he  is 


being  paid  for  supporting  the  party  that  appointed  him. 
Logically  and  morally  if  he  fails  to  support  the  party  with 
satisfactory  loyalty  he  ought  to  be  fired,  because  he  is  not 
doing  what  he  is  really  paid  for.  If  he  says  things  that 
may  lose  the  party  some  votes  he  is  shirking  the  essential 
job  and  figuratively  tapping  the  till.  In  this  view  the 
decision  to  discharge  him  is  quite  natural. 

The  President's  order  of  reinstatement  takes  the  higher 
view  of  public  service  as  distinguished  from  party  service, 
but  that  is  not  yet  by  any  means  the  prevailing  one. 

Stealing  to  Speculate 

WE  HAVE  noticed  a  number  of  embezzlements  in  the 
newspapers  lately.  A  big  bull  market,  with  extensive 
talk  of  the  winnings,  always  produces  them.  It  is  strange 
too.  We  suppose  there  was  never  an  instance  of  an  employee 
who  stole  to  speculate  in  stocks  and  finally  won.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  could  hardly  be  such  an  instance. 
It  would  be  a  good  deal  like  beating  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  novice  who  bets  his  own  money  on  stocks  will 
most  likely  lose.  Gambling  sets  up  a  mental  derangement 
which  soon  obscures  what  little  judgment  he  had  to  begin 
with.  But  if  he  is  betting  stolen  money  there  is  the  addi- 
tional mental  derangement  of  thieving.  A  double  force 
pulls  him  earthward.  It  is  like  trying  to  walk  a  tight  rope 
when  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Yet  they  do  it.  Other  vices  are  more  explicable.  A  man 
may  keep  on  drinking  when  he  knows  it  is  killing  him,  but 
his  will  and  nervous  system  are  already  diseased  by  the 
vice.  You  could  not  imagine  a  fresh,  unvitiated  man  walk- 
ing into  a  barroom  and  saying  "Give  me  your  severest 
case  of  delirium  tremens."  Essentially  your  speculating 
embezzler  looks  his  situation  over  and  says  "I  will  now 
procure  myself  ruin  and  three  years  in  the  penitentiary." 
Strange  that  they  will  do  it! 

The  Keys  to  the  Parks 

THEY  would  not  let  President  Taft  see  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  from  the  bottom — although  the  Grand 
Canon,  we  should  say,  is  the  greatest  scenic  possession 
of  the  United  States;  even  the  greatest  scenic  possession  of 
the  world — because  the  only  descent  is  by  horseback  over 
a  steep  and  tortuous  trail,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  respon- 
sible judges  he  is  not  suitably  constructed  for  that  method 
of  locomotion. 

For  all  the  national  parks  roadmaking  is  a  chief  concern. 
Mere  conservation  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  intelligent 
park  policy.  To  make  the  parks  as  accessible  as  possible 
without  defacing  them  is  quite  as  important  as  merely 
preserving  them.  Having  a  beautiful  park  that  nobody, 
or  hardly  anybody,  can  see  is  as  wasteful  as  burying  a 
beautiful  painting  out  of  sight.  The  use  of  the  thing  is  lost. 

Good  roads  are  the  first  factor  in  accessibility.  They  are 
the  key  that  opens  the  parks  to  you.  The  problems  of 
roadmaking  in  groups  of  parks  are  substantially  the  same. 
In  various  parks  there  are  the  same  conditions  to  be  met, 
the  same  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  same  materials  to 
be  bought.  One  park's  experience  with  roads  is  applicable 
to  other  parks. 

Naturally,  then,  roadmaking  for  all  the  parks  should  be 
coordinated.  One  office  should  supervise  it  all.  That 
obviously  is  the  intelligent  and  economical  way.  But  that 
depends  upon  unified  management  for  the  parks;  and  at 
present,  broadly  speaking,  every  park  manages  itself. 
There  should  be  a  bureau  to  supervise  all  of  them.  We  do 
not  know  of  a  person  whose  experience  entitles  him  to 
speak  on  the  subject  who  thinks  otherwise.  We  hope  this 
Congress  will  create  such  a  bureau.  Probably  it  will  if 
sufficiently  prodded. 

Mobilizing  Money 

AN  ENORMOUS  increase  in  bank  deposits  has  been  one 
of  the  incidental  effects  of  the  war.  Figures  now  some 
months  old  show,  for  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of 
France  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  a  gain  of  a 
thousand  million  dollars  as  compared  with  ante-bellum 
conditions.  Many  of  the  big  commercial  banks  in  the 
belligerent  countries  also  show  large  gains  in  deposits.  No 
doubt  bank  deposits  in  Europe,  after  fourteen  months  of 
the  most  destructive  war,  are  higher  than  ever  known  in 
peace. 

Of  course  it  is  not  healthy.  The  belligerent  governments 
are  borrowing  all  the  money  in  the  country  and  keeping  it 
on  deposit  until  used;  but  when  they  use  it,  it  largely 
returns  to  the  banks  as  deposits.  War  financing  affects 
deposits  dropsically.  It  is  something  like  the  neighborly 
arrangement  by  which  Smith,  Jones  and  Robinson  exchange 
notes  for  a  thousand  dollars  each,  discounting  the  notes  at 
the  bank  and  putting  the  proceeds  to  their  credit. 

The  swollen  deposit  accounts  are  a  symptom  of  that 
condition  in  which  the  belligerent  governments  tend  to  do 
a  greater  and  greater  part  of  all  the  business  that  is  done 
in  the  country.  The  government  is  the  great  borrower, 
the  great  depositor.  It  mobilizes  and  concentrates  all  the 
money— for  the  purpose  of  burning  up  much  of  it  in  cannon. 


NEXT  week's  issue  may  be  late.  Because 
of  the  congestion  in  the  United  States 
mails  at  this  season  the  number  of  THE 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December 
25th  may  reach  some  subscribers  later 
than  the  usual  day  of  issue.  So  if  your 
copy  does  not  arrive  next  Thursday  as  usual, 
don't  think  that  you  have  been  overlooked. 
It  will  probably  reach  you  a  day  or  two  later. 
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AN  EMINENT  American  jurist  was 
l\   recently  the  guest  of  a  foreign  repre- 
sentative  at  a  country  house  in  one  of 
the  fashionable  colonies  of  New  England.  After  dinner  in 
the  library  the  lawyer  noticed  a  shelf  of  volumes  on  chess. 

"This  must  be  the  most  complicated  game  in  the  world," 
he  said,  "with  so  many  books  of  rules." 

"By  no  means,"  replied  the  host;  "the  most  complicated 
game  in  the  world  is  played  in  your  profession." 

He  indicated  the  bookshelf. 

"There  are  a  dozen  volumes  on  the  rules  of  chess,  but 
there  are  a  thousand  volumes  on  the  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  a  criminal  trial  in  an  American  court." 

This  was  no  exaggeration.  There  is  a  rule,  with  its 
interminable  refinements,  for  every  step  in  a  criminal  trial. 
Sixteen  years  ago  the  state  library  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
tained the  works  of  fifty  authorities  on  the  single  subject 
of  evidence — that  is,  on  what  a  witness  may  say  and  how 
he  may  say  it.  These  works  were  often  in  several  volumes 
of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  pages.  Roughly,  a 
hundred  volumes  of  fifty  thousand  pages  on  the  rules  for 
a  single  phase  of  a  legal  trial ! 

Since  that  date  a  great  number  of  volumes  have  been 
printed  on  this  group  of  rules.  Wigmore  alone  has  written 
four  volumes  on  evidence,  and  he  has  assembled  thirty-four 
thousand  cases  construing  and  interpreting  their  refine- 
ments. The  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure  alone  con- 
tains thirteen  hundred  pages  citing  sixty-five  thousand 
cases  on  this  one  subject. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  our  long  familiarity  with  the 
procedure  of  criminal  trials  we  have  not  observed  that  they 
degenerated  into  mere  rule-ridden  events.  The  counsel  for 
the  state  plays  on  one  side,  the  attorney  for  the  prisoner  on 
the  other,  and  the  judge  is  the  referee.  The  object  on  the 
part  of  these  players  is  to  win.  The  interest  of  the  judge  is 
so  to  conduct  the  game  that  he  will  have  made  no  mistake 
in  the  application  of  the  rules. 
And  the  thrills  are  ample.  There 
is  fame  to  the  players,  and  there  is 
life  or  death  turning  on  the  issue. 

Let  us  think  about  the  moves  in 
this  extraordinary  game  for  which 
the  rules  are  so  innumerable.  The 
moment  a  capital  crime  occurs, 
the  criminal  employs  the  ablest 
counsel  he  can  get.  The  relatives 
of  the  dead  man,  if  they  are  im- 
portant persons,  retain  the  best 
lawyer  they  can  find  to  assist  the 
public  prosecutor,  and  the  game 
begins. 

The  first  move  is  to  bring  the 
prisoner  before  an  examining 
magistrate,  in  order  to  have  him 
committed  to  jail  to  await  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury.  This 
examining  magistrate  is  almost 
always  an  official  that  the  public 
prosecutor  can  control.  One  was 
recently  asked  to  separate  the 
witnesses  before  him.  And  he  re- 
plied, addressing  the  prisoner: 

"They  are  separated— your 
witnesses  are  here,  and  ours  are 
in  the  other  room ! " 

Rules  and  Forms 

HE  DOES  not  decide  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pris- 
oner. He  merely  determine! 
whether  there  is  proper  cause  to 
hold  him.  Now,  even  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  game,  before  this 
magistrate,  the  players  begin  to 

move  for  points.  The  prosecutor 

does  not  wish  to  show  his  hand.  It 
is  his  purpose  to  have  the  prisoner 
committed  on  the  least  evidence 
possible,  while  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  player  for  the  prisoner  to  find 
out,  at  this  hearing,  all  t  hat  he  can 
about  the  state's  case.  He  will, 
therefore,  minutely  examine  every 
witness  against  the  prisoner.  lint 
when  he  has  founrl  out  all  about 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  he 
will  waive  t  he  examination  on  h in 
own  part;  that  is  to  say,  he  puts 
none  of  his  witnesses  on  the  st  and. 
He  keeps  his  side  of  the  case  a 
mystery,  knowing  very  well  that 


there  is  no  chance  for  the  release  of  his  client,  and  that  to 
develop  his  case  will  be  to  uncover  his  side  of  the  game. 

The  prisoner  is  committed  to  await  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  an  indictment  follows.  With  this  part  of 
the  proceeding  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  a  move  in  the  game  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
prosecutor. 

But  when  the  indictment  is  returned  and  the  case  is  put 
on  the  docket,  the  attorney  for  the  prisoner  again  takes  up 
the  game.  There  are  certain  minute  rules  governing  the 
forms  and  procedure  of  the  grand  jury,  all  of  which  must 
be  exactly  observed  in  order  to  make  its  finding  legal.  A 
single  volume  of  a  good  digest  cites  four  thousand  cases  on 
the  refinements  of  the  rules  governing  precisely  how  a  grand 
jury  is  to  be  organized  and  its  work  conducted  in  order  to 
be  able  to  return  a  legal  indictment. 

The  attorney  for  the  prisoner  begins  his  game  in  court 
by  endeavoring  to  find  some  violation  of  these  technical 
requirements  that  would  invalidate  the  act  of  the  grand 
jury  in  returning  an  indictment  against  his  client.  If  the 
attorney  for  the  prisoner  succeeds,  the  judge  annuls  the 
work  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  game  begins  over  again. 
If  he  can  find  no  flaw  along  these  lines  his  next  concern  is 
to  attack  the  form  of  the  indictment.  This  is  a  highly 
technical  paper;  its  i's  must  be  dotted  and  its  t's  crossed. 
If  it  varies  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  minute  rules 
governing  its  structure  the  judge  must  annul  it. 

The  technical  requirements  of  this  paper  are  past  belief. 
It  must  begin  with  certain  words  and  end  with  certain 
words ;  as,  for  instance,  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  certain 
jurisdictions  is  not  valid  unless  it  contains  the  word  "bur- 
glarious." The  books  are  crowded  with  instances  where 
the  indictment  has  been  annulled  because  of  some  incorrect 


word  or  abbreviation,  as  where  an  indict- 
ment read  "against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  W.Virginia,"  instead  of  "West  Virginia." 
We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  the  indictment  is  to 
inform  the  prisoner  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused.  But  such  is  no  longer  the  object  of  this  paper. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  charge  the  accused  with  the 
greatest  crime  that  his  criminal  act  can  be  construed  to  fit; 
for  it  is  a  greater  renown  to  the  player  for  the  state  to  hang 
his  man  than  to  have  him  sentenced  to  penal  service.  And 
the  prosecuting  attorney  must  so  draw  this  paper  that  it 
will  not  be  subject  to  any  controlling  technical  objection 
that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  may  be  able  to  find  in  the 
record  of  any  criminal  trial  running  back  through  all  the 
law  books  to  the  reports  of  the  King's  Bench. 
This  is  a  closely  contested  point  in  the  game. 
If  the  public  prosecutor  accomplishes  these  two  pur- 
poses, he  wins.  If  the  player  for  the  prisoner  can  find  any 
required  detail  wrong  in  this  paper,  in  the  light  of  the  thou- 
sands of  cases  that  are  supposed  to  define  its  structure,  he 
wins,  and  the  whole  thing  must  be  begun  over  again. 

The  Intricacies  of  Indictmenls 

LITTLE  boys  have  a  rule  in  the  game  of  marbles  that  it 
■i  one  says  "fen  dubs"  the  player  about  to  shoot  can  take 
only  one  marble  out  of  the  ring,  although  he  may  strike 
two  out  with  his  shot.  There  is  a  like  rule  in  this  law  game. 
If  the  prosecutor  puts  a  name  or  date  in  his  indictment,  he 
must  prove  that  name  or  date  unless  he  first  says  the  words 
"to  wit."  If  he  writes  the  words  "  to  wit "  before  the  name 
or  date,  then  he  is  not  bound  to  prove  that  exact  name  or 
date. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  rigid  about  these  little  words. 
Indictments  have  been  annulled  because,  in  their  direct 
description  of  the  crime,  they  began  with  the  word 
"whereas."  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  these  little  words  may 
enable  the  player  for  the  prisoner 
to  win  an  inning,  overturn  every- 
thing that  has  gone  up  to  this 
point,  and  force  the  game  to  start 
over  again.  All  these  early  moves 
are  like  the  start  in  a  horse  race. 
If  the  attorney  for  the  prisoner 
can  show  to  the  referee — that  is 
to  say,  the  judge  — that  there  has 
been  any  contravention  of  any 
one  of  the  innumerable  rules,  then 
the  horses  must  be  rung  back  and 
a  new  start  taken. 

The  average  man  will  never 
realize  what  an  extremely  tech- 
nical paper  the  indictment  is,  and 
how  the  rules  in  it  must  be  ob- 
served against  all  common  sense. 
It  is  one  of  these  rules  that  the 
venue— the  place  where  the  crime 
is  said  to  have  been  committed  — 
must  be  stated  in  the  indictment 
and  must  be  proven  at  the  trial. 
In  Campbell  County,  Virginia,  a 
prisoner  named  Anderson  was  put 
on  trial  for  murder.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  murder  took 
place  at  Anderson's  store,  about 

one-quarter  of  a  mile  from 

I  ,\  nchesSt  at  ion.  The  indict  incut 
did  not  say  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted at  Lynches  Station  and 
that  Lynches  Station  was  in 
Campbell  County.  It  alleged  the 
murder  simply  to  have  taken  place 
in  Campbell  County.    It  was  so 

well  known  to  everybody  that 

Lynches  Station  was  in  Campbell 
County  that  it  never  occurred  to 
anyone  formally  to  introduce  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  that  fact.  Never- 
I  heless  t  his  was  a  violat  ion  of  t  be 
rules,  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  verdict,  holding  that 
it  would  not,  take  judicial  notice 
that  Lynches  Station  was  in 
Campbell  Counts',  and  sent  the 
case  back  for  a  new  I  rial. 

In  t hose  si ates  ret aining  modi- 
(ications  of  Knglish  common-law 
pleading  the  indictment  in  crimi- 
nal cases  must  be  drawn  with 
great  care  and  skill.    As  a  new 

(ConllmiBil  an  I'tigf  26) 
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Will  there 
in  your  home 


The  instrument  that  brings  the  world's 
Christmas  time. 

And  only  the  Victrola  brings  you  the  a 
Farrar,  Gluck,  McCormack,  Melba,  and  Schm 
art  of  such  noted  instrumentalists  as  Elman,  I 
Only  the  Victrola  brings  you  such  celei 
Band,  Vessella's  Band,  and  Victor  Herbert's 
comedians  as  Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  De 
Its  wonderful  array  of  famous  artists  andi 
the  world's  best  music,  make  the  Victrola  nol 


Get  a  Victrola  for  your  home  this  Christmas.  There 
Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $H 
$350,  and  there  are  Victor  dealers  in  every  city  in  the  w> 
who  will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  any  music 
wish  to  hear. 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Victrola  XVI,  electric,  $250 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  IV,  $15 


THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


a  Victrola 
s  Christmas? 

>ts  into  your  home  is  sure  of  a  welcome  at 

voices  of  such  famous  singers  as  Caruso, 
c.  Only  the  Victrola  brings  you  the  superb 
I  Paderewski. 

cal  organizations  as  Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's 
Only  the  Victrola  brings  you  such  leading 
>er,  and  Raymond  Hitchcock, 
te  fidelity  with  which  it  presents  to  you  all 
at  Christmas  but  a  delight  all  the  time. 

r  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


>  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
■nbination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


ctor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 


Victrola  VI,  $25 

Oak 
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December  IS,  1915 


"My  Shoes  Are  Just 
Like  Dad's!" 

HIS  are  stamped  EDUCATOR  on 
the  sole  too.  For  dad  has  learned 
the  foolishness  of  wearing  narrow 
pointed  shoes  —  the  source  of  bent 
bones,  which  cause  all  corns,  bunions, 
callouses,  ingrown   nails,  fallen  arch. 

Put  the  whole  familyinto  good-looking,  wear- 
resisting  Educators  today.  $1 .35  to  $5.50. 

Write  for  interesting  book  "Bent  Bones 
Make  Frantic  Feet"  —  facts  every  foot-sufferer 
needs.   Free.   Send  post  card  for  it  now. 

RICE  &  HUTCHINS.  Inc. 
14  High  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

A  fakers  also  of  the  All-America  and  Signet  Shoes 
for  Men  and  the  Xlayfair  for  Women 


THE 


public  prosecutor  is  elected  every  two  or 
four  years,  the  chances  are  great  that  these 
highly  formal  papers  will  very  often  be 
not  precisely  according  to  the  rules,  and  a 
skilled  lawyer  will  be  able  to  get  a  new  start 
for  his  client. 

Assuming  that  the  prosecuting  attorney 
has  been  able  to  advance  thus  far,  strictly 
according  to  the  innumerable  rules  that  he 
must  be  careful  to  follow,  he  has  not  yet  got 
the  game  started.  If  the  judge  says  the  in- 
dictment is  all  right,  the  question  of  setting 
the  date  for  the  trial  comes  up.  So  far, 
then,  the  players  have  been  merely  getting 
ready  for  the  game.  Now  that  the  game  is 
determined  on,  one  side  wishes  to  play  it  at 
once  and  the  other  to  put  it  off  as  long  as 
possible.  Public  interest  wanes,  witnesses 
drift  out  of  the  country  and  are  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  chances  increase  in  favor  of  the 
prisoner. 

Here  the  ingenuity  of  tricksters  con- 
stantly appears  in  our  criminal  trials. 

They  pretend  to  find  witnesses  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  who  cannot  be 
gotten  into  the  state  early  enough  for  the 
trial  at  this  term.  Certificates  of  physicians 
are  presented,  showing  that  important  wit- 
nesses are  too  ill  to  attend  the  court.  The 
papers  in  the  case  are  sometimes  taken  from 
the  clerk's  office  and  mislaid,  and  thou- 
sands of  subterfuges  are  brought  forward 
to  postpone  the  date  of  the  game.  If  the 
attorney  for  the  prisoner  is  able  to  come 
within  the  rules  with  any  of  these  plans  of 
delay,  the  trial  goes  over  to  another  term 
of  court.  And  there  are  plenty  of  rules  to 
govern  these  subterfuges.  Go  into  a  crim- 
inal court  and  observe  the  array  of  cases 
that  any  lawyer  can  assemble  in  support  of 
his  affidavits  for  delay !  This  strategy  may 
go  along  over  a  considerable  period  before 
the  case  is  set  down  for  trial. 

Even  after  the  judge  fixes  the  day  on 
which  the  delayed  game  is  to  be  played  out 
before  him,  this  preliminary  strategy  is  not 
ended. 

A  jury  must  be  selected.  Ordinarily  one 
would  think  that  it  would  be  no  trouble  to 
select  twelve  men  to  hear  a  case.  But  so 
exacting  are  the  rules  that  in  a  capital  case 
of  importance  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  get  a  jury.  Hundreds  of  tales- 
men are  examined.  Sometimes  this  exam- 
ination goes  on  for  weeks.  The  whole  panel 
may  be  interrogated  without  getting  a  sin- 
gle juror.  It  has  cost  as  much  as  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  some  cases  to  get  a 
jury.  The  result  of  the  minute  technicality 
of  the  rules  governing  this  feature  of  the 
game  is  that  citizens  competent  for  jury 
service  are  sifted  down  to  the  most  unin- 
telligent, and  the  administration  of  justice 
is  thereby  turned  over  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  most  irresponsible  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. 

When  such  a  jury  is  selected,  the  trial 
finally  begins.  Everything  up  to  this  time 
has  been  merely  preliminary.  At  last  the 
game  is  called  to  be  played  before  a  jury  of 
the  most  unintelligent  persons  that  the  at- 
torney for  the  defendant  has  been  able  to 
get  on  it,  and  before  a  referee  whose  sole 
concern  is  so  to  conduct  the  game  that  he 
will  not  violate  any  of  the  rules. 

Catching  the  Court  in  Error 

A  good  judge,  under  the  modern  concep- 
tion of  the  game,  is  not  one  with  a  broad 
idea  of  human  justice  or  with  a  sound  and 
far-reaching  common  sense,  but  one  who 
knows  the  rules !  This  is  the  oldest  game  in 
the  world.  There  is  a  rule  for  every  word 
and  act  in  it.  There  is  little  time  for  the 
judge  to  look  up  these  rules  after  the  game 
opens.  He  must  know  them  if  he  would 
not  have  the  Supreme  Court  reverse  him. 

It  will  be  the  primary  object  of  the  attor- 
ney for  the  prisoner  so  to  conduct  his  case 
that  the  judge  will  make  some  mistake  in 
his  application  of  the  rules.  This  moving 
object  is  always  before  the  attorney  for  the 
prisoner.  He  never  ceases,  from  the  first 
moment  to  the  last  moment  of  the  trial,  to 
endeavor  to  maneuver  the  judge  into  some 
error.  It  must  be  remembered  that  every 
word  and  act  in  this  game  will  be  taken 
down  precisely  as  they  occur;  afterward  they 
will  be  written  out,  and  after  that  printed 
and  sent  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
the  Supreme  Court  will  go  over  every  detail 
of  the  proceedings,  and  if  the  judge  has 
made  any  mistake  in  the  rules,  the  court  will 
send  the  whole  thing  back  to  be  played 
over  again. 


MULE-MEBBEN  ©, 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

It  should  bo  carried  in  mind  that  in  a 
single  state  like  Pennsylvania  some  five 
thousand  cases  are  heard  every  year,  and 
that  some  refinement  of  the  rules  is  dealt 
with  in  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  them.  A 
volume  as  big  as  an  unabridged  dictionary, 
containing  thousands  of  pages,  is  sometimes 
written  on  the  interpretation  of  one  of  these 
rules. 

There  are  forty-eight  states  in  this  re- 
public. A  single  court  of  last  resort  in  each 
of  them  turns  out  an  average  of  four  vol- 
umes of  reported  cases.  There  are  over 
three  hundred  cases  to  each  report,  with 
a  total  of  some  thirteen  hundred  cases.  In 
all,  sixty  thousand  cases  are  turned  out  by 
the  state  courts  of  last  resort  alone.  The 
Federal  courts  add  ten  volumes,  of  some 
forty  thousand  cases,  to  this  mass.  At 
least  one-half  of  these  cases  touch  on  the 
rules.  Fifty  thousand  cases  on  the  rules  for 
legal  procedure!  And  all  this  in  a  single 
year. 

If  all  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  a 
legal  trial,  as  explained  in  what  are  called 
textbooks  and  interpreted  in  the  reports  of 
courts  of  record,  were  assembled  in  the 
public  square,  they  would  make  a  heap  as 
big  as  the  court  house. 

And  within  their  pages  would  be  found 
every  variety  of  construction,  interpreta- 
tion and  refinement  of  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  human  mind  could  conceive.  So  that 
"'twixt  its  north  and  northwest  side"  a 
hair  can  be  very  cleverly  divided  in  an 
American  court. 

The  Longest  Way  Round 

It  must  follow  that  the  consuming  ob- 
ject of  the  trial  judge  is  to  try  to  conduct 
the  game  according  to  the  rules.  He  cannot 
be  concerned  with  anything  else.  With 
these  innumerable  rules  and  their  refine- 
ments, and  with  the  skilled  player  for  the 
prisoner  endeavoring  constantly  to  get  into 
the  case  some  error  that  will  enable  him  to 
ask  a  court  of  review  to  set  the  whole  thing 
aside,  in  the  event  that  his  client  is  con- 
victed, how  can  the  presiding  judge  regard 
the  merits  of  the  trial? 

His  whole  attention  must  be  centered  in 
one  consuming  purpose — to  make  his  con- 
duct of  the  case  stand,  upon  review  by  the 
court  above  him. 

Many  of  these  rules  are  so  extraordinary 
as  to  strike  us  with  wonder. 

One  would  ordinarily  think  that  if  a  man 
were  suspected  of  a  crime  the  practical 
way  to  get  at  his  guilt  or  innocence  would 
be  to  make  him  explain  all  the  suspicious 
circumstances  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  connected.  This  would  be  the  direct, 
common-sense  way  of  getting  at  the  thing. 
But  it  is  not  the  way  the  game  is  played? 
A  man  suspected  of  having  committed  a 
crime  is  the  one  person  connected  with  the 
whole  affair  who  is  not  required  to  explain 
his  suspicious  acts!  Every  innocent  by- 
stander is  haled  into  court,  put  on  the 
witness  stand  and  grilled.  The  remote,  inti- 
mate details  of  his  life  are  gone  into.  He  is 
insulted  and  flayed.  His  motives  are  ques- 
tioned, and  every  event  in  his  life  that  may 
be  thought  to  affect  his  credibility  as  a  wit- 
ness is  dragged  into  the  open.  And  all  this 
happens  while  the  prisoner  charged  with  the 
crime  is  not  required  to  open  his  mouth 
about  it. 

It  would  be  simple  and  direct  to  question 
the  prisoner,  but  that  would  not  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rules.  And  one  must  follow  the 
rules,  as  Tom  Sawyer  explained  to  Huck 
Finn,  in  a  scene  of  immortal  memory.  The 
direct  Huckleberry  wished  to  effect  the 
escape  of  Jim,  the  runaway  slave,  by  pry- 
ing off  the  staple  on  the  cabin  door.  But 
Tom  Sawyer  stood  for  the  regular  practice. 

"No;  the  way  all  the  best  authorities 
does,  is  to  saw  the  bed  leg  in  two,  and  leave 
it  just  so,  and  swallow  the  sawdust,  so  it 
can't  be  found,  and  put  some  dirt  and 
grease  around  the  sawed  place  so  the  very 
keenest  seneskal  can't  see  no  sign  of  its 
being  sawed,  and  thinks  the  bed  leg  is  per- 
fectly sound.  Then,  the  night  you're  ready, 
fetch  the  leg  a  kick,  down  she  goes,  slip  off 
your  chain,  and  there  you  are.  Nothing  to 
do  but  hitch  your  rope-ladder  to  the  battle- 
ments, shin  down  it,  break  your  leg  in  the 
moat— because  a  rope-ladder  is  nineteen 
foot  too  short,  you  know— and  there's  your 
horses  and  your  trusty  vassles,  and  they 
scoop  you  up  and  fling  you  across  a  saddle 
and  away  you  go,  to  your  native  Langudoc, 
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or  Navarre,  or  wherever  it  is.  It's  gaudy, 
Huck.  I  wish  there  was  a  moat  to  this  cabin. 
If  we  get  time,  the  night  of  the  escape,  we'll 
dig  one." 

The  prisoner  can  stand  silent,  for  it  is 
one  of  these  rules  that  not  only  is  he  not  re- 
quired to  explain  his  suspicious  acts  in  the 
affair  but  that  no  inference  shall  be  drawn 
against  him  because  he  refuses  to  explain 
them. 

Nobody  is  able  to  see  to-day  how  one 
charged  with  a  crime  could  be  injured  by 
being  compelled  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  bring  him  under  sus- 
picion. If  he  were  innocent,  one  would 
imagine  that  he  would  be  anxious  to  make 
this  explanation.  If  he  were  guilty,  then 
the  determination  of  his  guilt  would  be  the 
quicker  arrived  at,  and  in  the  more  direct 
fashion. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  if  a  man's 
handwriting  were  in  question,  the  best  way 
to  settle  it  would  be  to  bring  in  a  genuine 
sample  of  his  writing  and  compare  it  with 
the  disputed  paper.  But,  no,  this  would  be 
simplicity— and  all  things  simple  have  been 
carefully  eliminated  from  the  game.  Many 
state  and  Federal  courts  do  not  permit  this 
method.  One  must  go  round  about  it  with 
experts. 

This  is  always  involved  and  sometimes 
ridiculous. 

In  a  case  in  Philadelphia  an  expert  was 
handed  a  sample  of  handwriting  and  asked 
to  say  how  it  was  executed.  After  a  long 
lecture  he  said  that  the  writing  had  been 
done  with  what  is  called  the  forearm  move- 
ment. It  was  then  shown  that  the  sample 
had  been  written  by  a  freak  at  Atlantic 
City,  with  his  foot. 

It  is  another  rule  that  nothing  can  occur 
unless  the  prisoner  is  present  in  the  court 
room  at  the  time — that  is  to  say,  that  no 
sort  of  evidence  can  be  heard.  His  attorney 
may  be  present,  and  what  goes  on  may  be 
of  no  importance  whatever,  but  if  by  any 
chance  the  rule  is  violated  the  case  will  be 
sent  back  to  be  tried  over.  In  the  case  of 
the  State  vs.  Sheppard  the  following  ques- 
tions were  inadvertently  asked  when  the 
prisoner  was  not  in  the  court  room: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Flora  Ayers." 

"What  is  your  husband's  name?" 

"  Jont  Ayers." 

The  attorney  for  the  prisoner  joyfully 
observed  this  infraction  of  the  rules.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  court  of  review 
to  it  when  the  case  was  taken  up  after 
trial,  and  the  Supreme  Court  solemnly  re- 
versed the  case  and  sent  it  back  for  retrial. 

Objections  and  Exceptions 

If  one  examines  a  printed  record  of  a 
criminal  case  or  if  he  goes  to  the  court 
room  he  will  find  almost  every  question 
put  to  an  important  witness  by  the  prose- 
cuting officer  to  be  followed  by  a  cabalistic 
dialogue. 

"I  object,"  says  the  attorney  for  the 

prisoner. 

"On  what  ground?"  inquires  the  judge. 

The  attorney  for  the  prisoner  will  then 
cite  some  one  of  the  thousand  technical  re- 
finements that  he  pretends  to  believe  the 
question  violates.  A  single  formal  objec- 
tion in  the  same  words  was  repeated  in 
a  recent  case  four  thousand  times.  The 
judge  must  instantly  guess  whether  the 
form  or  substance  of  the  question  does,  in 
fact,  violate  any  one  of  these  refinements, 
and  which  side  the  court  of  review  will  take 
with  respect  to  it.  He  cannot  be  certain, 
because  the  supreme  judges  are  not  them- 
selves certain.  Out  of  seventy-seven  con- 
secutive decisions  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  twenty-nine 
were  given  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  and 
forty-six  by  a  vote  of  six  to  three;  in  only 
two  instances  did  as  many  as  seven  out  of 
the  nine  justices  agree. 

The  judge  makes  his  guess  and  replies 
accordingly  "sustained"  or  "overruled." 
If  he  says  "overruled"  the  attorney  for  the 
defense  says  "exception,"  which  means 
that  formally,  in  the  printed  record,  he 
asks  the  court  of  review  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  judge  was  right  on  this  particular 
guess.  Thus  the  printed  record  of  the  case 
goes  up  with  multiplied  thousands  of  these 
instances  where  the  judge  had  quickly  to 
guess  on  the  rules.  And  day  by  day,  as  the 
case  progresses,  the  chances  increase  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  judge  will 
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guess  wrong.  An  examination  of  the  cases 
reversed  by  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  running  along  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, showed  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
had  been  reversed. 

The  average  man  never  hopes  to  under- 
stand the  rules  governing  the  introduction 
of  expert  testimony.  It  is  not  proper  to  say 
to  the  expert  witness: 

"Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  prisoner's 
shot  killed  the  dead  man?" 

Such  directness  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  in  this  game.  In  order  to  get 
the  surgeon's  opinion  as  an  expert  witness, 
when  he  has  no  direct  knowledge  of  the 
case,  one  must  suppose  a  case  that  is  just 
exactly  like  the  real  one,  and  then  ask  his 
opinion  about  the  supposed  case.  You  may 
possibly  understand  why,  if  you  will  wade 
through  the  thirteen  hundred  cases  cited  by 
Wigmore  alone  in  a  discussion  of  the  hypo- 
thetical question. 

The  Hypothetical  Question 

This  infantile  subterfuge  has  no  effect  on 
anybody.  But  it  helps  to  complicate  the 
game,  because  in  the  supposed  case  put  to 
the  expert  witness  must  be  included  every 
material  fact  that  is  contained  in  the  real 
case,  and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  in 
making  up  the  question  in  the  supposed 
form  some  one  of  these  material  facts  may 
be  omitted  or  by  inadvertence  something 
may  be  included  that  is  not  precisely  in  the 
real  case. 

One  can  see  the  latitude  that  this  de- 
vice gives,  and  the  chances  of  getting  in 
some  one  of  the  desired  technical  errors. 
This  rule,  that  the  hypothetical  question 
put  to  the  expert  must  include  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  in  the  case,  leads  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  most  palpable  absurdities.  A 
single  hypothetical  question  will  sometimes 
run  to  two  or  three  thousand  words. 

One  listening  to  expert  testimony  in  a 
criminal  trial  is  constantly  reminded  of  the 
verisimilitude  of  Mr.  Dooley's  report  of 
the  Leutgert  case: 

'"Profissor, '  says  th'  lawyer  f'r  the 
State,  .  .  .  'measurin  th'  vat  with  gas — 
an'  I  lave  it  to  ye  whether  this  is  not  th' 
on'y  fair  test— an'  supposin'  that  two  feet 
acrost  is  akel  to  tin  feet  sideways,  an'  sup- 
posin' that  a  thick  green  an'  hard  substance 
an'  I  dare  say  it  wud;  an'  supposin'  you 
may,  takin'  into  account  th'  measure- 
mints — twelve  be  eight — th'  vat  bein' 
wound  with  twine  six  inches  fr'm  th'  handle 
an'  a  rub  of  green,  thin  ar-re  not  human 
teeth  often  found  in  conthry  sausage?' 

"'In  th'  winter,'  says  the  profissor." 
And  then  he  qualifies  his  answer:  "'But 
th'  sisymoid  bone  is  sometimes  seen  in  th' 
foot,  sometimes  worn  as  a  watch  charm.  I 
took  two  sisymoid  bones,  which  I  will  call 
poker  dice,  an'  shook  thim  together  in  a 
cylinder,  which  I  will  call  Fido,  poored  in 
a  can  iv  milk,  which  I  will  call  gum  arabic, 
took  two  pounds  iv  rough-on-.-ats,  which 
I  rayfuse  to  call;  but  th'  raysult  is  th' 
same.' 

"Question  be  th'  coort:  'Different?' 
"Answer:  'Yis.'" 

And  after  days  of  this  sort  of  thing  one 
wonders  with  the  philosopher  of  Archey 
Road  "where  th'  jury  gets  off"  and  what 
it  can  possibly  learn  from  these  polite  dis- 
cussions, "where  no  wan  is  so  crool  as  to 
ask  what  anny  wan  else  means." 

So  complicated  does  the  simplest  ques- 
tion become  that  nobody  could  answer  it 
correctly  unless  he  qualified  his  answer  in  a 
thousand  directions,  like  an  essay  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  in  his  latest  manner.  All  this 
brush  thrown  into  the  trial  of  a  case  serves 
to  obscure  the  justice  in  it  and  inevitably 
increases  the  chance  that  some  technical 
error  will  occur  that  will  cause  the  court 
of  review  to  reverse  the  whole  thing. 

After  the  case  is  argued,  the  rules  of  the 
game  require  that  the  judge  shall  instruct 
the  jury.  In  some  states  the  judge  reviews 
the  testimony,  but  in  many  jurisdictions 
he  is  not  permitted  to  comment  on  the 


evidence  and  is  required  to  give  his  in- 
structions on  the  law  in  writing.  And  so  it 
happens  that  a  skilled  attorney  will  get 
before  a  jury  a  mass  of  written  instructions 
that  they  are  wholly  unable  to  understand. 

Ordinarily  everybody  knows  what  "rea- 
sonable doubt"  means,  and  what  the  law 
means  when  it  says  that  the  prisoner  can- 
not be  convicted  if  the  jury  has  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  his  innocence.  But  when  the 
judge  gives  a  dozen  instructions  on  reason- 
able doubt  it  is  clear  that  nobody  could 
understand  what  it  meant. 

Saint  Augustine,  when  questioned  about 
a  doctrine  of  the  church,  said: 

"If  you  ask  me,  I  don't  know;  but  if  you 
don't  ask  me,  I  know  very  well." 

The  result  is,  in  any  important  case,  that 
the  confused  jury  goes  out  to  find  a  ver- 
dict, taking  with  them  an  armful  of 
instructions.  Half  of  these  instructions 
will  tell  them  that  if  they  believe  certain 
things,  they  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty, 
and  the  other  half  will  tell  them  that  if  they 
believe  other  things,  they  must  acquit  the 
prisoner;  and  sometimes  these  instructions 
will  be  so  drawn  that,  upon  the  statement 
of  the  same  beliefs,  one  instruction  tells 
them  to  acquit  the  prisoner  and  the  other 
tells  them  to  convict  him.  So  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  and  probably  toss  up  a 
penny  on  the  verdict. 

The  judge  cannot  refuse  to  give  these 
instructions,  because  it  is  the  right  of  the 
prisoner  in  this  game.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  gives  an  incorrect  one,  or  one  that  is 
not  precisely  according  to  the  rules,  the 
whole  trial  is  apt  to  be  invalidated.  And 
this  phase  of  the  procedure  is  so  cluttered 
with  rules  that  a  single  modern  authority 
cites  five  thousand  cases  that  are  supposed 
to  construe  and  define  them. 

How  Rules  Defeat  Justice 

Then,  when  the  thing  is  over,  if  the 
prisoner  is  found  guilty  and  sentenced,  the 
record  of  the  whole  trial  from  the  beginning, 
together  with  every  word  that  was  said,  is 
put  together  into  what  is  called  the  record. 
This  is  printed  and  taken  to  the  court  of 
review.  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
this  is  a  matter  of  right,  and  the  thing  can 
be  taken  up  without  the  permission  of  any- 
body. The  judge  must  allow  the  appeal. 
In  some  state  courts  cause  must  be  shown 
for  the  appeal,  but  this  rule  does  not  greatly 
disturb  the  skilled  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

In  a  long,  complicated  trial  he  is  sure 
to  find  something  sufficient  to  bring  him 
within  the  rules  permitting  the  appeal. 

The  printed  proceedings  are  now  gone 
over  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  it  finds 
that  the  game  has  not  been  played  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  it  sends  the  case  back  to  be 
tried  over  again.  The  expense  connected 
with  this  is  appalling.  The  mere  printed 
record  sometimes  contains  thousands  of 
pages  and  a  number  of  volumes.  The  case 
is  argued  by  the  attorneys,  printed  briefs 
are  submitted. 

The  game  now  becomes  one  of  finding 
some  error  in  this  record.  The  case  is  ex- 
amined on  the  record.  The  parties  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  primary  elements 
of  justice  are  in  the  background,  the  whole 
thing  is  now  a  question  of  rules.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  was  appallingly  illustrated 
in  the  Medley  case. 

A  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
a  state  court  and  sentenced  to  be  executed, 
but  before  the  date  fixed  in  the  sentence  the 
legislature  of  the  stale  changed  the  rules  by 
which  the  death  penalty  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

For  this  reason  the  prisoner  appealer!  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited  Stale,. 
That  court  could  find  absolutely  no  error  in 
the  trial  of  the  prisoner  and  no  reason  why 
lie  should  not  be  executed  for  (he  cold- 
blooded murder  that  he  had  committed. 
Hut,  because  the  rules  governing  the 
method  by  which  he  should  be  executed 
hud  been  changed,  tin-  Supreme  Court  of 
I  he  United  States  set  him  at  liberty! 


The  Dish* 


Were  the  Dishes  of  Our  Youth 

Every  man  and  woman  knows  that. 

And  that's  about  the  chief  reason  for  advising  oat 
food  for  the  young. 

Youth  doesn't  need  vim-food  more  than  manhood 
does.  Nor  brain  and  nerve  repair.  But  youth  is 
habit-forming  time. 

The  love  of  oats  is  a  life-long  asset.  It  should  be 
started  early,  nurtured  continuously,  encouraged  and 
fixed.   At  all  times  everyone  needs  spirit-giving  food. 

The  best  means  to  that  end  is  the  luscious  flavor 
you  find  in  Quaker  Oats. 


The  Extra- Fine  Vim- Food 


This  is  the  reason  why  Quaker 
Oats  excel:  They  are  flaked  from 
queen  grains  only — just  the  big, 
rich  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds 
of  such  oats  from  a  bushel. 

The  result  is  matchless  flavor 


and  aroma.  The  dish  is  appeal- 
ing. It  has  won  millions  of 
people,  of  every  race  and  dime, 
to  a  lasting  love  of  oats. 

It  will  win  your  folks  if  you 
let  it. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


Quaker 
Cookers 

Now  in 
700,000  Homes 


Another  help  it  thi*  (Junker  <  'ookor, 
ma'le  to  our  order  «o  Ounkei  t  i.ii  < 
may  Im' cooked  in  the  irlcal  way.  Marie 
ol  pure  aluminum,  i  xli.i  Ik-.i \  v.  incil 
rapacity  2'(  quarts.  livery  week 
thoiioanrlx  ol  new  Ihuuci  ailupt  It. 

Scnrl  im  nil r  liarlemalk  (he  pit  I  lire 
ol  the  O'lnkcr  cut  Iroin  the  limit  ol 
five  (Jllakcl  O.I  I  *  pai  kaKen.  Semi  OM 
rlollat  with  thru'  1 1 ,i< km.irkl  ami  thin 


prllcit  iiinkcl   will  lie  xeilt   liv  p.mi  l 

pout.    Or  kimiiI  im  \S  ill  tin   trarlc- 

matki  ami  only  75  rcnti. 

II  vnil  love  oatn  well  enough  lo  (jel 
Ouakrr.  let  tin  mipply  you  I  hi*  cooker. 
Aihlic  m 

Thr  QunUer  Onln  (  ompniiy 
Hallway  In  linniio,  Cliii  *u» 

(MM) 
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dOADST 


How  thoroughly  pleasing  it 
is  you  will  best  appreciate 
by  trying  to  find  some  one 
detail  you  would  care  to 
have  changed 


The  lines  of  the  car  are  striking,  and  the 
enameled  finish  holds  its  lustre  for  a  long 
period.  There  is  just  the  right  depth, 
just  the  right  width  and  just  the  right 
tilt  to  the  seats.  Everything  you  have 
to  touch  with  hand  or  foot  is  within  easy 
reach.  The  compartment  at  the  rear 
is  unusually  spacious. 


The  motor  is  30—35  horsepower 
The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete 
is  $785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddge  Brothers, Detroit 


Make  the  Stairs 
Safe  With  Hylo 

Just  a  little  light  at  other- 
wise dark  spots  saves  grop- 
ing, avoids  accidents.  Have 
Hylo  burning  LO  in  halls, 
nursery,  kitchen,  bath  and 
bedrooms.  Turn  HY  when 
needful,  by  pull  of  the  cord. 
Saves  85%  current. 

HYLO; 


Mazda.  90 
cent*:  Car- 
Ion.  60  cents; 
also  32-watt 
Hylo  for  bat- 
tery circuit. 
Buy   of   hunting  companies, 
electrical    dealers,  hardware 
and  department  stores. 

Economical  Electric  Lamp  Division 

Sattonal  Ijxmp  Works  of  General  Electric  Co. 
25  West  Broadway  New  York  City 


UNMJSBY  MONEY 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


Some  very  decent  old  boys  got  me  another 
job." 

"  What  job?" 

"Secretary  to  a  club." 

"  In  London,  of  course?" 

"Yes." 

"And  all  the  time  you  wanted  to  be  in 
the  country  keeping  bees!" 

Elizabeth  could  hardly  control  her  voice, 
her  pity  was  so  great. 

"I  should  have  liked  it,"  said  Bill  wist- 
fully. "London's  all  right,  but  I  love  the 
country.  My  ambition  would  be  to  have  a 
whacking  big  farm,  a  sort  of  ranch  miles 
away  from  anywhere  " 

He  broke  off.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  caught  himself  forgetting  how  his 
circumstances  had  changed  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  It  was  ridiculous  to  be  telling  hard- 
luck  stories  about  not  being  able  to  buy  a 
farm,  when  he  had  the  wherewithal  to  buy 
dozens  of  farms.  It  took  a  lot  of  getting 
used  to,  this  business  of  being  a  millionaire. 

"That's  my  ambition  too,"  said  Eliza- 
beth eagerly.  This  was  the  very  first  time 
she  had  met  a  congenial  spirit.  Nutty's 
views  on  farming  and  the  Arcadian  life 
generally  were  saddening  to  an  enthusiast. 
"If  I  had  the  money  I  should  get  an  enor- 
mous farm,  and  in  the  summer  I  should  go 
through  the  East  Side  and  borrow  all  the 
children  I  could  find  there,  and  take  them 
out  to  it  and  let  them  wallow  in  it." 

"Wouldn't  they  do  a  lot  of  damage?" 

"I  shouldn't  mind.  I  should  be  too  rich 
to  worry  about  the  damage.  If  they  ruined 
the  place  beyond  repair  I'd  go  and  buy 
another."  She  laughed.  "It  isn't  so  im- 
possible as  it  sounds.  I  came  very  near 
being  able  to  do  it."  She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  went  on  almost  at  once.  After 
all,  if  you  cannot  confide  your  intimate 
troubles  to  a  fellow  bee-lover,  to  whom  can 
you  confide  them?  "An  uncleof  mine  " 

Bill  felt  himself  flushing.  He  looked 
away  from  her.  He  had  a  sense  of  almost 
unbearable  guilt,  as  if  he  had  just  done 
some  particularly  low  crime  and  was  con- 
templating another. 

"  An  uncle  of  mine  would  have  left 

me  enough  money  to  buy  all  the  farms  I 
wanted,  only  an  awful  person,  an  English 
lord — I  wonder  if  you  have  heard  of  him? 
Lord  Dawlish — got  hold  of  uncle  somehow 
and  induced  him  to  make  a  will  leaving  all 
the  money  to  him." 

She  looked  at  Bill  for  sympathy,  and  was 
touched  to  see  that  he  was  crimson  with 
emotion.  He  must  be  a  perfect  dear  to  take 
other  people's  misfortunes  to  heart  like  that. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  managed  it,"  she 
went  on.  "He  must  have  worked  and 
plotted  and  schemed,  for  Uncle  Ira  wasn't  a 
weak  sort  of  man  whom  you  could  do  what 
you  liked  with.  He  was  very  obstinate. 
But  anyway  this  Lord  Dawlish  succeeded 
in  doing  it  somehow,  and  then"  —  her  eyes 
blazed  at  the  recollection — "he  had  the 
insolence  to  write  to  me  through  his  lawyers 
offering  me  half.  I  suppose  he  was  hoping 
to  satisfy  his  conscience.  Naturally  I  re- 
fused it." 

"But— but— but  why?" 

"Why!  Why  did  I  refuse  it?  Surely  you 
don't  think  I  was  going  to  accept  charity 
from  the  man  who  had  cheated  me?" 

"But — but  perhaps  he  didn't  mean  it 
like  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is — as 
charity,  you  know." 

"He  did!  But  don't  let's  talk  of  it  any 
more.  It  makes  me  angry  to  think  of  him, 
and  there's  no  use  spoiling  a  lovely  day  like 
this  by  getting  angry." 

Bill  sighed.  He  had  never  dreamed  be- 
fore that  it  could  be  so  difficult  to  give 
money  away.  He  was  profoundly  glad  that 
he  had  not  revealed  his  identity,  as  he  had 
been  on  the  very  point  of  doing  just  when 
she  began  her  remarks.  He  understood 
now  why  that  curt  refusal  had  come  in 
answer  to  his  lawyer's  letter.  Well,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  hope  that 
time  might  accomplish  something. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  next?"  he 
said.  "Why  did  you  open  the  hive?  Did 
you  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  queen?" 

Elizabeth  hesitated.  She  blushed  with 
pure  shame.  She  had  had  but  one  motive 
in  opening  the  hive,  and  that  had  been  to 
annoy  him.  She  scorned  to  take  advantage 
of  the  loophole  he  had  provided.  Beekeep- 
ing is  a  freemasonry.  A  beekeeper  cannot 
deceive  a  brother  mason. 

She  faced  him  bravely. 

"I  didn't  want  to  take  a  look  at  anything, 
Mr.  Chalmers.  I  opened  that  hive  because 


I  wanted  you  to  drop  the  frame,  as  my 
brother  did,  and  get  stung,  as  he  was;  be- 
cause I  thought  that  would  drive  you  away, 
because  I  thought  then  that  I  didn't  want 
you  down  here.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  I  don't  know  where  I'm  getting  the 
nerve  to  tell  you  this.  I  hope  you  will  stay 
on  — on  and  on  and  on." 
Bill  was  aghast. 

"Good  Lord!  If  I'm  in  the  way  " 

"You  aren't  in  the  way." 

"But  you  said  " 

"But  don't  you  see  that  it's  so  different 
now?  I  didn't  know  then  that  you  were 
fond  of  bees.  You  must  stay,  if  my  telling 
you  hasn't  made  you  feel  that  you  want 
to  catch  the  next  train.  You  will  save  our 
lives -  mine  and  Nutty's  too.  Oh,  dear, 
you're  hesitating!  You're  trying  to  think 
up  some  polite  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
place!  You  mustn't  go,  Mr.  Chalmers;  you 
simply  must  stay.  There  aren't  any  mos- 
quitoes, no  jellyfish  — nothing !  At  least 
there  are,  but  what  do  they  matter?  You 
don't  mind  them.   Do  you  play  golf?" 

"Yes." 

"There  are  links  here.  You  can't  go  un- 
til you've  tried  them.  What  is  your  handi- 
cap?" 

"Plus  two." 

"So  is  mine." 

"By  Jove!  Really?" 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him,  her  eyesdancinj;. 

"Why,  we're  practically  twin  souls,  Mr. 
Chalmers!  Tell  me,  I  know  your  game  is 
nearly  perfect,  but  if  you  have  a  fault,  is  it 
a  tendency  to  putt  too  hard?" 

"Why,  by  Jove,  yes,  it  is!" 

"I  knew  it.  Something  told  me.  It's 
the  curse  of  my  life  too!  Well,  after  that 
you  can't  go  away." 

"But  if  I'm  in  the  way  " 

"In  the  way!  Mr.  Chalmers,  will  you 
come  in  now  and  help  me  wash  the  break- 
fast things?" 

"Rather!"  said  Lord  Dawlish. 


IN  THE  days  that  followed  their  inter- 
rupted love  scene  at  Reigelheimer's 
Restaurant  that  night  of  Lord  Dawlish 's  un- 
fortunate encounter  with  the  tray-bearing 
waiter,  Dudley  Pickering's  behavior  had 
perplexed  Claire  Fenwick.  She  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  next  day  at  the  latest 
he  would  resume  the  offer  of  his  hand,  heart 
and  automobiles.  But  time  passed  and  he 
made  no  move  in  that  direction.  Of  limou- 
sine bodies,  carburetors,  spark  plugs  and 
inner  tubes  he  spoke  with  freedom  and  elo- 
quence, but  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage 
he  avoided  absolutely.  His  behavior  waa 
inexplicable. 

Claire  was  piqued.  She  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  hostess  who  has  swept  and  gar- 
nished her  house  against  the  coming  of  a 
guest  and  waits  in  vain  for  that  guest's  ar- 
rival. She  had  made  up  her  mind  what  to 
do  when  Dudley  Pickering  proposed  to  her 
next  time,  and  thereby,  it  seemed  to  her, 
had  removed  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  proposal.  She  little  knew  her  Pick- 
ering. 

Dudley  Pickering  was  not  a  self-starter 
in  the  motordrome  of  love.  He  needed 
cranking.  He  was  that  most  unpromising 
of  matrimonial  material,  a  shy  man  with  a 
cautious  disposition.  If  he  overcame  his 
shyness  caution  applied  the  foot  brake.  If 
he  succeeded  in  forgetting  caution  shyness 
shut  off  the  gas.  At  Reigelheimer's  some 
miracle  had  made  him  not  only  reckless  but 
unselfconscious.  Possibly  the  Dream  of 
Psyche  had  gone  to  his  head.  At  any  rate 
he  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  proposing 
to  Claire  when  the  interruption  had  oc- 
curred, and  in  bed  that  night,  reviewing  the 
affair,  he  had  been  appalled  at  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  escape  from  taking  a  definite 
step.  Except  in  the  way  of  business  he  was 
a  man  who  hated  definite  steps.  He  never 
accepted  even  a  dinner  invitation  without 
subsequent  doubts  and  remorse.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed the  Reigelheimer  episode,  what  Lord 
Wetherby  would  have  called  the  lamp  of 
love  burned  rather  low  in  Mr.  Pickering,  as 
if  the  acetylene  were  running  out.  He  still 
admired  Claire  intensely  and  experienced 
disturbing  emotions  when  he  beheld  her 
perfect  tonneau  and  wonderful  headlights; 
but  he  regarded  her  with  a  cautious  fear. 
Although  he  sometimes  dreamed  sentimen- 
tally of  marriage  in  the  abstract,  of  actual 
marriage,  of  marriage  with  a  flesh-and- 
blood  individual,  of  marriage  that  involved 
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clergymen  and  Voices  that  Breathe  O'er 
Eden  and  giggling  bridesmaids  and  cake, 
Dudley  Pickering  was  afraid  with  a  terror 
that  woke  him  sweating  in  the  night.  His 
shyness  shrank  from  the  ceremony,  his  cau- 
tion jibbed  at  the  mysteries  of  married  life. 
So  his  attitude  toward  Claire,  the  only  girl 
who  had  succeeded  in  bewitching  him  into 
the  opening  words  of  an  actual  proposal, 
was  a  little  less  cordial  and  affectionate  than 
if  she  had  been  a  rival  automobile  manu- 
facturer. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Lady 
Wetherby,  who  having  danced  classical 
dances  for  three  months  without  a  break  re- 
quired a  rest,  shifted  her  camp  to  the  house 
which  she  had  rented  for  the  summer  at 
Brookport,  Long  Island,  taking  with  her 
Algie,  her  husband,  the  monkey  Eustace, 
and  Claire  and  Mr.  Pickering,  her  guests. 
The  house  was  a  large  one,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  big  party,  but  she  did  not  wish  to 
entertain  on  an  ambitious  scale.  The  only 
other  guest  she  proposed  to  put  up  was 
Roscoe  Sherriff,  her  press  agent,  who  was 
to  come  down  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away 
from  his  metropolitan  duties. 

It  was  a  pleasant  and  romantic  place,  the 
estate  which  Lady  Wetherby  had  rented. 
Standing  on  a  hill,  the  house  looked  down 
through  green  trees  on  the  gleaming  waters 
of  the  bay.  Smooth  lawns  and  shady  walks 
it  had,  and  rustic  seats  beneath  spreading 
cedars.  Yet  for  all  its  effect  on  Dudley 
Pickering  it  might  have  been  a  gas  works. 
He  roamed  the  smooth  lawns  with  Claire, 
and  sat  with  her  on  the  rustic  benches  and 
talked  guardedly  of  lubricating  oil.  There 
were  moments  when  Claire  was  almost  im- 
pelled to  forfeit  whatever  chance  she  might 
have  had  of  becoming  mistress  of  thirty 
million  dollars  and  a  nourishing  business, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  administering  just 
one  whole-hearted  slap  on  his  round  and 
thinly  covered  head. 

And  then  Roscoe  Sherriff  came  down,  and 
Dudley  Pickering,  who  for  days  had  been 
using  all  his  resolution  to  struggle  against 
the  siren,  suddenly  found  that  there  was  no 
siren  to  struggle  against.  No  sooner  had 
the  press  agent  appeared  than  Claire  de- 
serted him  shamelessly  and  absolutely.  She 
walked  with  Roscoe  Sherriff.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing experienced  the  discomfiting  emotions 
of  the  man  who  pushes  violently  against 
an  abruptly  yielding  door,  or  treads  heavily 
on  the  top  stair  where  there  is  no  top  stair. 
He  was  shaken,  and  the  clamlike  stolidity 
which  he  had  assumed  as  protection  gave 
way. 

He  hated  Roscoe  Sherriff.  It  was  un- 
reasonable of  him,  seeing  that  the  other  had 
rescued  him  from  the  company  of  Claire; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  incongruities  which 
make  human  nature  the  diverting  thing  it 
is,  that  a  stout,  middle-aged  man  who  does 
not  wish  to  marry  a  beautiful  girl  himself 
may  seethe  with  jealous  fury  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  same  beautiful  girl  reveling  in 
the  society  of  a  young,  slim  man  with  hyp- 
notic eyes  and  a  cooing  voice.  Roscoe  Sher- 
riff had  these  advantages.  A  press  agent 
has  to  have  thpm  in  order  to  get  free  ad- 
vertising past  suspicious  editors.  Circum- 
stances had  molded  Roscoe  Sherriff  into 
the  livest  press  agent  in  New  York,  but 
Nature  had  intended  him  for  the  barytone 
hero  of  a  musical  comedy,  one  of  those  deb- 
onair young  fellows  who  curvet  down  to 
the  footlights  in  beautifully  fitting  trousers, 
when  the  guests  cry:  "Why,  here  comes 
Jack  himself  1  Hurrah!"  At  Lady  Weth- 
erby's  country  house  he  was  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  life  and  the  soul  of 
the  pJ'rty,  and  Dudley  Pickering  hated  him 
bitterly. 

Night  hatl  descended  upon  Brookport. 
Eustace,  the  monkey,  was  in  his  little  bed; 
Lord  Wetherby  in  the  smoking  room.  It 
was  Sunday,  the  day  of  rest.  Dinner  was 
over,  ami  the  remainder  of  the  party  were 
gathered  in  the  drawing  room,  with  the  ex 
ecption  of  Mr.  I'irkering,  who  was  smoking 
a  cigar  on  the  porch.  A  full  moon  turned 
Long  I  land  into  a  fairyland. 

Oloom  had  settled  uiion  Dudley  Picker- 
ing and  he  smoked  sadly.  All  rather  stout 
automobile  manufacturers  are  sail  when 
there  is  a  full  moon.  It  makes  them  feel 
lonely.  It  stirs  their  hearts  to  thoughts  of 
love.  Marriage  loses  its  terrors  for  them, 
and  they  think  wistfully  of  hooking  some 
fair  woman  up  the  back  and  buying  her 
hats.  Such  was  the  mood  of  Mr.  Pickering, 
when  through  the  dimness  of  the  porch 
I  here  appeared  a  w  hite  nhape,  moving  sof  I  ly 
toward  him. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr  Pickering?" 

Claire  dropped  into  the  seat  beside  him. 
From  the  draw  ing  room  came  the  soft,  tinkle 
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of  a  piano.  The  sound  blended  harmoni- 
ously with  the  quiet  peace  of  the  night. 
Mr.  Pickering  let  his  cigar  go  out  and 
clutched  the  sides  of  his  chair. 

"Oi'll — er—sing  thee  saw-ongs  ovArrabce, 
Und—ah  la-ales  of  farrr  Cash-mee-eere, 
Wi-ild  tales  to  che-eat  thee  ovasigh 
Und  eharrrrm  thee  to-oo  a  iear-cr." 

Claire  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"What  a  beautiful  voice  Mr.  Sherriff 

has!" 

Dudley  Pickering  made  no  reply.  He 
thought  Roseoe  Sherrifl  had  a  beastly  voice. 
He  resented  Roseoe  Sherriff's  voice.  He  ob- 
jected to  Roseoe  Sherriff's  polluting  this 
fair  night  with  his  cacophony. 

"Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Pickering?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"That  doesn't  sound  very  enthusiastic. 
Mr.  Pickering,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing:  Have  I  done  anything  to  offend 

you?" 

Mr.  Pickering  started  violently. 
"Eh?" 

"  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you  these  last 
few  days.  A  little  while  ago  we  were  always 
together,  having  such  interesting  talks.  But 
lately  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  you  have 
been  avoiding  me." 

A  feeling  of  helplessness  swept  over  Mr. 
Pickering.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  being  treated  unjustly,  of  there  be- 
ing a  flaw  in  Claire's  words  somewhere  if  he 
could  only  find  it,  but  the  sudden  attack 
had  deprived  him  of  the  free  and  unfettered 
use  of  his  powers  of  reasoning.  He  gurgled 
wordlessly,  and  Claire  went  on,  her  low, 
sad  voice  mingling  with  the  moonlight  in  a 
manner  that  caused  thrills  to  run  up  and 
down  his  spine.  He  felt  paralyzed.  Cau- 
tion urged  him  to  make  some  excuse  and 
follow  it  with  a  bolt  to  the  drawing  room, 
but  he  was  physically  incapable  of  taking 
the  excellent  advice.  Sometimes  when  you 
are  out  in  your  Pickering  Gem  or  your 
Pickering  Giant  the  car  hesitates,  falters 
and  stops  dead,  and  your  chauffeur,  having 
examined  the  carburetor,  turns  to  you  and 
explains  the  phenomenon  in  these  words: 
"The  mixture  is  too  rich."  So  was  it  with 
Mr.  Pickering  now.  The  moonlight  alone 
might  not  have  held  him;  Claire's  voice 
alone  might  not  have  held  him;  but  against 
the  two  combined  he  was  powerless.  The 
mixture  was  too  rich.  He  sat  and  breathed 
a  little  stertorously,  and  there  came  to  him 
that  conviction  that  comes  to  all  of  us  now 
and  then,  that  we  are  at  a  crisis  of  our  ca- 
reers and  that  the  moment  through  which 
we  are  living  is  a  moment  big  with  fate. 

The  voice  in  the  drawing  room  stopped. 
Having  sung  songs  of  Araby  and  tales  of 
far  Cashmere,  Mr.  Roseoe  Sherriff  was 
refreshing  himself  with  the  colored  comic 
supplement  of  the  Sunday  paper.  But 
Lady  Wetherby,  seated  at  the  piano,  still 
touched  the  keys  softly,  and  the  sound  in- 
creased the  richness  of  the  mixture  which 
choked  Dudley  Pickering's  spiritual  car- 
buretor. It  is  not  fair  that  a  rather  stout 
manufacturer  should  be  called  upon  to  sit  in 
the  moonlight  while  a  beautiful  girl,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  soft  music,  reproaches 
him  with  having  avoided  her. 

"I  should  be  so  sorry,  Mr.  Pickering,  if 
I  had  done  anything  to  make  a  difference 
between  us  " 

"Guk!"  said  Mr.  Pickering. 

"I  have  so  few  real  friends  over  here." 

"Guk!" 

Claire's  voice  trembled. 

"I— I  get  a  little  lonely,  a  little  homesick 

sometimes  " 

She  paused,  musing,  and  a  spasm  of  pity 
rent  the  bosom  beneath  Dudley  Picker- 
ing's ample  shirt.  Claire  suddenly  became 
to  him  a  figure  of  pathos  to  be  compared 


with  Ruth 


when  sick  for  home 


She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 

There  was  a  buzzing  in  his  ears  and  a 
lump  choked  his  throat. 

"Of  course  I  am  loving  the  life  here.  I 
think  America's  wonderful,  and  nobody 
could  be  kinder  than  Lady  Wetherby. 
But— I  miss  my  home.  It's  the  first  time  I 
have  been  away  for  so  long.  I  feel  very  far 
away  sometimes.  There  are  only  three  of 
us  at  home:  my  mother,  myself  and  my 
little  brother— little  Percy." 

Her  voice  trembled  again  as  she  spoke 
the  last  two  words,  and  it  was  possibly 
this  that  caused  Mr.  Pickering  to  visualize 
Percy  as  a  sort  of  little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
his  favorite  character  in  English  literature. 
He  had  a  vision  of  a  small,  delicate,  wist- 
ful child  pining  away  for  his  absent  sister. 
Consumptive  probably.  Or  curvature  of 
the  spine. 


He  found  Claire's  hand  in  his.  He  sup- 
posed dully  he  must  have  reached  out  for  it. 
Soft  and  warm  it  lay  there,  while  the  uni- 
verse paused  breathlessly.  And  then  from 
the  semidarkness  beside  him  there  came 
the  sound  of  a  stifled  sob,  and  his  fingers 
closed  as  if  some  one  had  touched  a  button. 

"Guk!"  he  said  softly. 

"  We  have  always  been  such  chums.  He 
is  only  ten— such  a  dear  boy.  He  must  be 
missing  me  " 

She  stopped,  and  simultaneously  Dudley 
Pickering  began  to  speak. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  your  shy,  cau- 
tious man,  that  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
he  does  tap  the  vein  of  eloquence  that  vein 
becomes  a  geyser.  For  several  minutes 
Dudley  Pickering  spouted  verbiage  like  an 
Old  Faithful.  It  was  as  if  after  years  of  si- 
lence and  monosyllables  he  was  endeavoring 
to  restore  the  average. 

He  began  by  touching  on  his  alleged  neg- 
lect and  avoidance  of  Claire.  He  called  him- 
self names  and  more  names.  He  plumbed 
the  depth  of  repentance  and  remorse.  Pro- 
ceeding from  this,  he  eulogized  her  cour- 
age, the  pluck  with  which  she  presented  a 
smiling  face  to  the  world  while  tortured  in- 
wardly by  separation  from  her  little  brother 
Percy.  He  then  turned  to  his  own  feelings. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  the  his- 
torian should  hold  sacred,  some  things 
which  he  should  look  on  as  proscribed  ma- 
terial for  his  pen,  and  the  actual  words  of 
a  stout  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  pro- 
posing marriage  in  the  moonlight,  fall  into 
this  class.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Dudley 
Pickering  was  definite.  He  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

"Dudley!" 

She  was  in  his  arms.  He  was  embracing 
her.  She  was  his— the  latest  model,  self- 
starting,  with  limousine  body  and  all  the 
newest.  No,  no,  his  mind  was  wandering. 
She  was  his,  this  divine  girl,  this  queen 
among  women,  this  

From  the  drawing  room  Roseoe  Sherriff's 
voice  floated  out  in  unconscious  comment: 

"Good-by,  boys! 

I'm  going  to  be  married  to-morrow. 
Good-by,  boys! 

I'm  going  from  sunshine  to  sorrow. 
No  more  sitting  up  till  broad  daylight." 

Did  a  momentary  chill  cool  the  inten- 
sity of  Dudley  Pickering's  ardor?  If  so  he 
overcame  it  instantly.  He  despised  Roseoe 
Sherriff.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
shown  Roseoe  Sherriff  pretty  well  who  was 
who  and  what  was  what. 

They  would  have  a  wonderful  wedding — 
dozens  of  clergymen,  scores  of  organs  play- 
ing The  Voice  That  Breathed  O'er  Eden, 
platoons  of  bridesmaids,  wagonloads  of  cake. 
And  then  they  would  go  back  to  Detroit  and 
live  happy  ever  after.  And  it  might  be 
that  in  time  to  come  there  would  be  given 
to  them  little  runabouts. 

"I'm  going  to  a  life 
Of  misery  and  strife, 
So  good-by,  boys!" 

Hang  Roseoe  Sherriff !  What  did  he  know 
about  it,  confound  him !  Dudley  Pickering 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  song  and  wallowed 

in  his  happiness. 

Claire  walked  slowly  down  the  moonlit 
drive.  She  had  removed  herself  from  her 
Dudley's  embraces,  for  she  wished  to  be 
alone,  to  think.  The  engagement  had  been 
announced.  All  that  part  of  it  was  over — 
Dudley's  stammering  speech,  the  unre- 
strained delight  of  Polly  Wetherby,  the 
facetious  rendering  of  The  Wedding  Glide 
on  the  piano  by  Roseoe  Sherriff,  and  it  now 
remained  for  her  to  try  to  discover  a  way 
of  conveying  the  news  to  Bill. 

It  had  just  struck  her  that,  though  she 
knew  that  Bill  was  in  America,  she  had  not 
his  address. 

What  was  she  to  do?  She  must  tell  him. 
Otherwise  it  might  quite  easily  happen  that 
they  might  meet  in  New  York  when  she 
returned  there.  She  pictured  the  scene. 
She  saw  herself  walking  with  Dudley  Pick- 
ering. Along  came  Bill.  "Claire,  darling!" 
.  .  .  Heavens,  what  would  Dudley  think? 
It  would  be  too  awful!  She  couldn't  ex- 
plain. No,  somehow  or  other,  even  if  she 
put  detectives  on  his  trail,  she  must  find 
him,  and  be  off  with  the  old  love  now  that 
she  was  on  with  the  new. 

She  reached  the  gate  and  leaned  over  it. 
And  as  she  did  so  someone  in  the  shadow  of 
a  tall  tree  spoke  her  name.  A  man  came 
into  the  light  and  she  saw  that  it  was  Lord 
Dawlish. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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GOOD 


Walnuts,  Like 
Most  Christmas 
Goodies,  Come  in 
PACKAGES 


Plump,  white,  full-flavored  walnuts — the  hearty  Cali- 
fornia kind — should  play  an  important  part  in  every 
Christmas  celebration.  From  soup  to  nuts  and  before 
or  after  the  feast,  rich,  nourishing  walnuts  will  add  zest 
to  the  festivities. 

Of  course  you  want  the  choicest  for  such  an  occasion  and  now  there  is 
a  way  to  be  sure  of  having  Christmas  quality  walnuts.  Buy  them  by 
the  package— the  DIAMOND  Brand  PACKAGE— of  guaranteed  Cali- 
fornia Walnuts.  Then  you  will  receive  only  selected,  first  grade  walnuts 
packed  by  the  growers  in  California. 

The  DIAMOND  trademark  on  every  package  assures  you 
that  the  nuts  inside  are  well  filled  with  plump,  meaty  kernels, 
that  they  came  from  California,  where  the  choicest  walnuts 
in  the  world  are  grown,  and  that  you  may  buy  freely  and  often 
with  the  certain  knowledge  of  getting  good  walnuts  always. 


Walnuts  Like 
These  Bring  Such 
Good  Cheer 

For  the  stocking  — the  tree  — the  bags  of  goodies 
for  the  children— the  Christmas  festivities— good 
walnuts  like  these  are  most  satisfactory.  Tin- 
bright,  cheery,  red  package  has  a  happy  holiday 
air  of  its  own.    Look  for  it  in  the  windows  — 
but  if  you  don't  see  it  ask  for  it. 


CALIFORNIA 
WALNUT 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Los  Angeles 

Californ 


25c 


In  two 

sizes 


50c 


A  recipe  booklet  in  each  package  tell*  how  to 
prepare  salted  and  candied  walnuts,  walnut  bread, 
and  other  good  walnut  dishes. 
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Prove  the  Cadillac  to  yourself;  then  ask— 

"Where  is  there  another  such  Motor  Car?" 


DISMISS  from  your  mind,  for  the  moment, 
the  new  charms  which  the  Cadillac  eight- 
cylinder  engine  has  contributed  to  motoring. 

Dismiss  from  your  mind  its  wonderful  smooth- 
ness— its  swift  acceleration — its  remarkable 
flexibility — its  marvelous  activity — its  unu- 
sual hill-climbing  powers  —  its  incomparable 
readability — its  superb  luxury. 

When  you  have  dismissed  these,  then  direct 
your  thoughts  in  other  channels — toward 
other  factors  which  may  make  or  unmake 
your  physical  comfort  and  your  mental  ease. 

First,  simply  sit  in  the  Cadillac. 

Observe  the  depth  of  upholstery — how  you 
recline  in  the  seats  as  you  do  in  your  favorite 
armchair  at  home.  Your  position  is  one  of 
rest  and  repose. 

Then  ride  in  the  Cadillac — and  ride  in  other 
cars  which  aspire  to  share  its  prestige. 

But  be  not  content  with  merely  riding. 

Sit  behind  the  wheel  and  drive  the  Cadillac 
yourself. 

Then  drive  other  cars. 

Then  drive  the  Cadillac  again. 

Do  not  confine  your  comparisons  to  short 
drives  over  smooth  roads. 

Take  the  bad  roads — the  worse  the  better. 
Drive»through  sand  and  mud,  hard  roads  and 
soft  roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale. 

Observe,  first,  how  much  more  softly  the 
Cadillac  clutch  engages  and  how  much  more 
smoothly  the  car  glides  into  motion. 

Observe  how  much  more  easily  you  release 
the  clutch,  how  much  more  easily  you  shift 
into  " second"— then  into  "high." 

Depress  the  accelerator  and  observe  how 
much  more  quickly  the  Cadillac  responds — 


no  hesitation,  no  "loginess,"  but  an  instan- 
taneous "get-away." 

You  come  to  a  bad  stretch  of  road,  with 
irregular,  weaving  wheel  tracks.  Observe 
how  much  more  easily  the  Cadillac  is  con- 
trolled— how  it  holds  the  road. 

Observe  how  much  more  easily  you  turn  the 
corners.  No  abnormal  strength  required  to 
guide  the  car — just  a  gentle  influencing  of  the 
steering  wheel. 

And  then,  the  brakes.  Observe  how  much 
more  easily  those  of  the  Cadillac  are  applied. 
No  straining  of  the  muscles,  no  delay  in  the 
effectiveness — just  a  gentle  pressure  of  your 
foot  and  the  brakes  are  "on" — lightly  or 
firmly  as  conditions  demand. 

Remember,  that  upon  the  ease  and  sureness  in 
handling,  the  steering  and  the  braking,  your 
safety  depends — regardless  of  whether  you 
drive  your  own  car  or  employ  a  chauffeur. 

Observe  that  in  the  Cadillac,  a  sense  of  velvet 
softness  characterizes  every  motion  of  the  car 
and  every  action  in  its  operation. 

Observe  that  after  a  long  drive,  you  have  no 
feeling  of  fatigue,  but,  in  its  place,  one  of 
intense  exhilaration. 

Now,  recall  the  thoughts  we  asked  you  to  dis- 
miss— the  wonderful  smoothness — the  swift 
acceleration — the  remarkable  flexibility — the 
marvelous  activity — the  unusual  hill-climbing 
powers — the  incomparable  readability — the 
superb  luxury. 

Add  to  these  the  things  which  you  have 
demonstrated  to  yourself — the  extreme  ease  of 
operation  and  control — the  absence  of  fatigue. 

Add  to  these  the  Cadillac's  reputation  for 
long  life,  for  constant,  for  enduring  and  for 
dependable  service. 

Then  ask  yourself: — 

"Where  is  there  another  such  motor  car?" 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car.  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.  Three  passenger  Victoria,  $2400.  Four  passenger  Coupe,  $2800 
Five  passenger  Brougham,  $2950.    Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.    Berlin,  $3600.    Prices  include  standard  equipment,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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during  the  past  half-century  have  been:  1. 
The  inability  of  the  United  States  to  build 
iron  and  steel  vessels  as  cheaply  as  foreign 
nations.  2.  The  inability  of  shipowners, 
under  a  continuous  and  inelastic  protective 
system,  to  build  abroad  or,  having  built  in 
this  country,  to  operate  their  higher  costing 
vessels  profitably  in  competition  with  the 
lower  living  standards  of  foreign  nations. 
3.  The  unfamiliarity  of  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  because  of  the  diversity  and 
competition  of  their  interests,  with  the 
necessity  or  the  benefits  of  maintaining  a 
national  merchant  marine.  4.  Alaissezfaire 
political  policy,  satisfied,  if  other  nations 
were  willing  and  ready  to  carry  our  com- 
merce more  cheaply  than  American  ship- 
owners and  operators,  to  let  them  do  it. 

The  chaos  of  the  past  seventeen  months 
has  upset  the  first  three  factors.  It  has 
made  the  United  States  once  more  a  ship- 
building nation.  For  the  first  time  in  fifty 
years  American  shipowners  can  build  at 
home!  And  not  only  have  Americans  be- 
gun to  build  here,  but  Britain  is  turning  to 
the  United  States !  For  the  past  year  our 
drydocks  and  yards  have  been  working 
night  and  day  in  repairing  ships  of  other 
nations.  As  an  indication  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  permanency  in  this  trend,  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come  at  least,  a  well-known 
British  shipbuilding  firm,  in  November, 
was  endeavoring  to  complete  negotiations 
to  take  over  and  revive  what  was  once  a 
famous  yard  on  the  Delaware.  With  a  single 
exception,  the  writer  knows  of  no  plant  of 
any  capacity  in  the  country  to-day  that  has 
not  on  its  ways  from  four  to  ten  fat-bellied, 
deep-sea  merchantmen. 

In  all  of  Great  Britain  one  cannot  find  a 
yard,  though  he  offers  twenty  and  thirty 
and  forty  per  cent  more  for  ships  than  has 
ever  been  paid  there,  that  will  sign  a  con- 
tract for  any  kind  of  a  vessel  and  give  a 
guaranty  of  delivery. 

"Two  and  a  half  or  three  years  is  the 
shortest  delivery  we  can  promise;  but  it's  a 
promise,  not  a  contract,  mind  you,"  is  what 
they  have  been  telling  prospective  pur- 
chasers along  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne  these 
past  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  which  is 
illuminating  in  more  than  a  matter  of  ships. 
It  indicates  what  a  very  conservative  class 
of  men  is  thinking  about  the  duration  of  the 
present  disturbance  in  the  world's  affairs. 

Some  Comparative  Costs 

The  yards  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land are  deluged  with  government  work,  and 
the  British  Admiralty  is  seeing  to  it  that  its 
own  requirements  and  those  of  the  Allies  are 
served  first.  Russia,  France  and  Italy  like- 
wise are  building  for  themselves.  Shut  off 
from  the  sea,  Germany  and  Austria  must 
be  eliminated.  The  only  remaining  mari- 
time country,  free  to  build,  belligerent 
though  she  is,  is  Japan.  But  Japan's  yards 
are  working  to  capacity  on  warships  for  her- 
self and  orders  for  her  own  expanding  mer- 
chant marine.  She  can  take  no  outside 
contracts.  When  peace  comes  Japan  will 
have  a  merchant  fleet  worthy  of  the  am- 
bition she  has  so  steadily  and  successfully 
driven  to  rank  among  the  great  powers. 
This  is  her  opportunity.  And  likewise  is  it 
not  the  opportunity  of  the  United  States 
to  restore  her  flag  to  the  seas? 

Shipowners  and  shipbuilders  to  whom  I 
have  put  that  interrogation  have  answered 
it  by  saying  that  they  believe  it  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  United  States  if  the  nation  has 
the  wisdom  to  seize  it.  Said  one  of  the  two 
largest  shipowners  in  the  United  States, 
who,  because  of  the  war,  has  been  enabled 
to  bring  his  fleets  bark  to  the  flag: 

"If  the  United  States  is  going  to  restore 
its  flag  to  the  seas,  and  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  country  sincerely  wish  it,  the 
time  is  now  such  an  opportunity  as  may 
never  present  itself  again  in  our  generation 
or  any  other.  Why  can't  we  organize  and 
standardize  the  shipbuilding  industry,  as 
we  have  a  score  of  others,  so  as  to  put  our- 
selves on  a  competitive  basis  with  other 
nations,  once  this  war  is  over?  The  pres- 
ent need  of  vessels  will  continue  long  after 
peace  is  declared  in  my  opinion  from  three 
to  five  years.  All  the  belligerents  will  be 
kept  busy  making  good  the  great  losses  they 
have  already  sustained  and  will  sustain  so 
long  as  the  conflict  goes  on.  They  will  need 
all  the  ships  they  have  left,  and  ours  too. 


"The  greatest  loss  the  warring  nations 
will  have  suffered  will  be  in  men.  Peace 
will  find  the  ranks  of  labor  depleted;  how 
much,  no  human  being  can  estimate.  With 
a  shortage  of  labor  wages  must  increase, 
and  such  an  increase  must  lift  the  foreign 
yards  up  nearer  to  the  American  standard 
than  they  have  ever  been.  Ship  material 
has  long  been  a  negligible  factor  in  the  dif- 
ference of  the  building  cost  in  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  I 
could  buy  steel  plates  and  frames  in  this 
country  at  $1.10  when  they  were  costing 
me  $1.25  on  the  Clyde.  The  difference  for 
years  in  the  cost  has  been  due  to  the  dis- 
organization of  our  shipbuilders,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  lack  of  demand  for  vessels. 
And  the  difference  has  been  an  item,  let  me 
tell  you.  We  are  going  to  launch  a  steamer 
of  4500  tons  in  a  few  days,  for  which  the 
contract  price  is  $672,000.  That  includes 
about  $40,000  for  extras — ice  machines, 
and  things  like  that.  Deducting  that,  we'll 
put  her  cost  at  $632,000.  We  built  the 
exact  duplicate  of  that  ship  in  England  in 
1913  for  $331,781.11." 

Why  Home  Registry  Comes  High 

"In  contrast  with  our  American  yards 
the  British  have  been  organized  for  fifty 
years,  supplying  not  only  the  needs  of  their 
own  merchant  marine  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  besides,  and  their  initial  overhead 
charges  have  long  been  absorbed.  They 
have  been  wholesalers;  we,  the  smallest  re- 
tailers. But  as  I  see  it  we  are  going  to  have 
a  period  ahead  of  us  in  which  to  prepare 
ourselves — at  least  three  to  five  years  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Time  enough,  I  think,  if 
Congress  shows  any  disposition  to  do  what 
is  right.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  Co- 
ordination of  our  navigation  laws  and  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  law-making 
branch  of  the  Government  that  the  seas 
have  been  free  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  will  continue  so  to  the  end,  open 
to  the  competition  of  all  nations.  Let  us 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  sea-experience  books 
of  Britain,  establish  a  department  similar 
to  her  Board  of  Trade,  and  make  it  supreme 
in  maritime  affairs — a  court,  if  you  will, 
composed  of  men  having  an  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea,  of  its  ways  and  its  economics. 

"If  the  Navy  Department  wants  Maure- 
tanias  and  Aquitanias  in  our  merchant  fleet, 
then  the  Government  will  have  to  do  its 
part,  as  have  other  nations,  in  providing 
such  naval  auxiliaries.  Such  ships  are 
necessary  luxuries,  and  as  luxuries  they 
must  be  paid  for.  But  firms  like  mine  want 
no  subsidies.  We  can  carry  cargoes  and 
take  care  of  ourselves  under  our  own  flag, 
and  make  a  fair  return,  too,  if  we  are  given 
half  a  chance.  What  do  I  call  a  fair  return? 
Six  per  cent.  And 'half  a  chance'?  I'll  let 
the  position  of  the  American  flag  in  world 
commerce  since  1865  answer  that.  I  am  for 
maintaining  American  standards  of  labor 
and  living,  but  when  a  shipper  has  to 
choose  between  paying,  say,  $8  to  trans- 
port a  cargo  under  a  foreign  flag  and  $8.25 
in  an  American  ship,  he  charters  the  alien 
every  time.  That's  why  we  were  driven  to 
operate,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  under 
the  British  flag,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
we  can  go  back  to  that  flag  again  if  the  in- 
equalities of  the  past  are  then  in  existence. 

"One  thing  is  certain,  we  will  never  go 
into  competition  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  ocean  business  as  suggested 
by  the  Administration's  ship-purchase  bill. 
We  are  making  money  to-day,  oodles  of  It. 
but  it  is  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  not  under  any  law  of  Congress,  lie- 
cause  we  are  rnaking  large  profits  now  out 
of  an  intolerable  situation  the  increased 
cost  of  operation  under  the  American  flag  is 
a  small  item;  but  in  normal  times  it  is  a 
killing  factor. 

"Take  a  steamer  of  5000  tons  for  a  con 
crete  example.  It  costs  us  exactly  $872  a 
month  more  to  operate  her  under  American 
t  han  under  lirit  ish  registry  roughly  speak 
ing,  $10,500  a  year  more.  The  moment  she 
entered  American  registry  last  fall  her 
master's  wage  went  up  from  £25  to  $'J00 
a  month,  her  chief  engineer's  from  il!» 
to  $165,  and  we  had  to  employ  an  addi- 
tional engineer  besides.  This  increase  was 
automatic.  These  men  went  ashore  in  a 
foreign  port,  where  the  vessel  was  trans- 
ferred, and  when  they  boarded  her  again 
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When  Boston 
Burned 


After  the  disastrous  $80,000,000  conflagration  that  swept  Boston  in  1872,  a  Boston  newspaper 
paid  tribute  to  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  s  prompt  and  .liberal  settlement  of  its 

enormous  losses. 

"All  adjusted  claims  were  paid  at  sight,"  said  this  newspaper,  "without  discount  or  delay. 
Such  a  record  is  its  own  argument  for  integrity,  ability  and  determination.  A  policy  in  the 
Hartford  is  as  good  as  a  gold  bond." 

And  it  is  worth  adding  that  this  disaster  came  less  than  a  year  after  the  great  Chicago 
fire  that  cost  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  over  $1,933,562.  Such  is  the  Gnancial 
strength  back  of  the 


INSURANCE  SERVICE 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORD  S 


Kor  over  a  century  the  Hartford  Kire  Insurance  Company,  through 
war,  panic  and  disaster,  has  rrct  rvrry  honest  ohlifation  fully, 
fairly,  anil  on  the  riot  of  time.  As  a  reiult  It  writes  today  more 
fire  Imurance  than  any  other  company  in  the  United  States. 


The  Hartford  Accident  A  Indrmnltv  Company,  eiteml 
lug  the  parent  company's  activities  into  the  field  nf 
casualty  and  bnndlns;  insurance,  has  already  earned  a 
reputation  worthy  of  the  Old  llarlford's  best  traditions. 


The  two  comf>aniej9  between  t/tem9  write  practically  every  form  of  insurame  hut  life  imurarttf 

Check  on  the  coupon  below  any  form  of  insurance  In  which  you  may  be 
Intrrrttr,!.    Mall  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  full  Information. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford  Fir<-  Inauram  •■  (  timpanr.  (S^rvic  »  Doparl  mr-nt  P-l  2),  125  I  il.nl  I  Slr«-rl,  Hartford,  Conn 

'..Mlrm'li  i 
Pint'   Ktxl  Itilfirmallnn 

Firt  Botil.tr 
Attin.nl  [  |  Baan.ni 

Hnallk  F.I.t.Ui 
Hail  I  I  Tnraaa. 

R.al  I  M.tia. 


.    khifl    t.f    Inatiranr.    rlirrkt-,1    u,    ill.    nun.    ami    a.l.h.t.    wtltl.n    tin    matfiit    of  rnupmi 


Aala  LkMStj 
I  ]  Alto  (  nllmon 
Aala  Ik. 1 1 
Aala  I  ... 
Plata  8m 

i  oUPoN-HIE/'K-TEA 


1  Kara  Haria 
Par.nl  Port 
I  I  I  ...  Stark 

i  i ...n.t  .  Htm 

U. I  I  Mail 


I     Sprinklrr  I  rnkai . 
I  .Salrimnn'i  .Snmpl.f 
I  ...  Mark  Trantit 
F.mplornr'l  l.inhilitv 
I  I  W.rkmnn',  
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THE  man  on  the  Avenue 
—  particular  in  every- 
thing—has enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed  the  Havone 
Cigarette  Case. 

The  mussiness  of  the  ordi- 
nary case — with  its  fingered 
contents — cigarettes  crushed, 
bent  and  broken  —  never  ap- 
pealed to  his 
sense  of  fitness. 

The  Havone  keeps 
his  cigarettes  clean 
and  straight  —  each  in 


HAVONE 


a  separate  compartment — and  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  grace  of  "pass- 
ing the  smokes." 

You  know  a  man  who  needs  a  Havone. 
dive  him  one  for  Christmas  ! 

Havone  Cigarette  Cases  are  made 
in  Sterling  Silver-plate,  in  Solid  Ster- 
ling, 10K  Cold  and  14k  Cold- Prices, 
$3.50  up. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  stocked  up  on 
the  HAVONE,  send  us  $3.50  and  we 
will  mail  you  one  direct  —  either  plain 
finished,  or  with  monogram  spot,  or 
one  of  the  all-over  patterns.  At  any 
rate,  send  us  your  name  on  a  post- 
card for  one  of  our  handsome  cata- 
logues. 


Dept.  L 


HAVONE  CORPORATION 

21-23  Maiden  l  ane  NEW  YORK 


they  had  signed  on  at  the  new  rate  of 
wages— the  American  standard.  We  can't 
lower  our  standards,  but  I  think  that  if  we 
prepare  ourselves  at  home  for  the  coming 
of  peace  we  shall  find  that  the  war  has  com- 
pelled the  other  fellow  to  raise  his." 
Said  another  shipowner: 
"The  United  States  has  her  opportunity, 
but  the  country  must  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  in  dealing  with  it.  I've  come  back 
under  the  flag,  but  after  the  war  am  I  going 
to  be  permitted  to  stay  there?  When  it 
costs  me  $12,000  a  year  more  to  operate  a 
vessel  under  the  American  flag  than  under 
the  British,  where  do  the  people  whose  in- 
vestments I  am  handling  get  off?  When 
the  President  suspended  the  navigation  laws 
I  transferred  my  ships,  and  at  once  my  cost 
of  operation  jumped.  Take  an  average 
case-  one  ship.  It  meant  four  additional 
quartermasters  at  $70  a  month,  an  extra 
engineer  at  $70  a  month,  three  water  ten- 
ders at  $75  a  month— and  nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  water  tender  in  a  foreign  ship. 
That  and  the  increased  cost  of  tonnage 
dues  entering  every  port,  because  the  Amer- 
ican tonnage  measurement  is  larger,  means 
just  $12,000  a  year. 

"I'm  willing  to  be  an  American  if  my 
country  will  only  let  me." 

Said  a  shipbuilder  in  the  midst  of  a  yard 
gorged  with  ships  in  the  making: 

"Give  American  shipyards  four  or  five 
years  of  existing  conditions  and  reasonable, 
consistent,  rational  laws  that  will  enable 
shipowners  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  operation,  and  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  any- 
body else,  despite  the  difference  in  labor 
charges. 

"Our  yards  have  been  contracting  in 
number  in  the  same  ratio  as  our  merchant 
marine.  A  merchant  marine  doesn't  mean 
just  a  fleet  of  ships.  It  means  a  shipbuild- 
ing industry  behind  it,  capable  of  main- 
taining it,  repairing  it,  increasing  it  when 
necessary. 

"It  means  an  army  of  skilled  and  trained 
mechanics.  And  to  thrive  and  pay  divi- 
dends and  labor  to  carry  it  on,  such  an  in- 
dustry must  have  ships  to  construct  just 
as  the  shipbuilders  of  America  had  them 
between  1800  and  1860." 

How  Britain  Fosters  Shipping 

Under  the  futile  act  of  1892  the  United 
States  to-day  is  paying  postal  subsidies  to 
seven  steamship  lines — the  single  American 
transatlantic  line  to  Plymouth  and  Cher- 
bourg, and  to  the  lines  from  New  York  to 
I  the  North  Coast  of  South  America,  Mexico 
and  Havana,  from  Boston  to  Jamaica  and 
from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti.  The  total 
annual  settlement  approximates  $1 ,250,000, 
which  is  one-third,  or  about  $300,000,  more 
than  the  Government  would  have  to  pay 
to  noncontract  vessels  for  the  same  service. 
Excepting  to  the  places  named,  the  coun- 
try's mail  communications  with  the  world 
are  dependent  on  foreign  ships  over  whose 
comings  and  goings  the  United  States  has 
no  control. 

To  sustain  the  supremacy  of  her  mer- 
chant marine  Great  Britain  has  made  his- 
tory in  the  lengths  to  which  she  has  gone 
in  giving  it  aid.  In  1902,  when  she  believed 
a  merger  of  transatlantic  lines  threatened 
that  supremacy,  she  increased  the  subsidy 
of  the  Cunard  Company  from  $75,000  to 
$750,000  a  year,  and  lent  it  the  money  to 
build  "the  fastest  ships  on  the  sea,"  the 
amount  to  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  three-quarters  per  cent  annually  dur- 
ing a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  famous 
Mauretania  and  Lusitania  were  the  result 
of  this. 

Britain  and  her  colonies  grant  $10,000,000 
annually  to  shipping;  France  $8,500,000; 
Germany  directly  $2,500,000,  and  in- 
directly twice  as  much  through  tax  and  do- 
mestic traffic  toll  exemptions;  Austria  and 
Italy  give  subventions  to  lines  in  trades  they 
wish  to  control,  and  Japan  in  1914  spent 
$7,500,000  to  encourage  navigation  and  the 
construction  of  merchant  ships. 

There  is  the  tale.   Who  runs  can  read  it. 


■  m 


1  his  Little  D  evice 
In  My  Living  Room 

Eliminates  All 
-  Hamper-Tending 
Drudgery  & 
Uncertainty 


Gives  Even Temperature 
InsuresConifortand  Health 
Prevents  Waste  of  Fuel 
Makes  Heating  Safe 
Saves  Many  Steps 
Is  Automatic 

^MINNEAPOLIS 

J  n  HEAT  REGULATOR 

"The  HooH  Of  The  M?a  tin  f  Plant" 

She  may  be  willing,  hut  she  can't  be  as 
'    accurate.     Her  other  duties  divert  her 
thoughts,  and  open,  uncontrolled  dampers 
allow  the  fire  to  go  too  far,  burning  coal 
wastcfully  and  making  the  house  too  hot. 
;    The  reverse  might  also  he  true  and  the 
j    fire  go  out  for  lack  of  draft  or  burn  so  low 
i    as  to  give  lil  tie  heat. 

This  device  affords  a  sure,  safe,  guaranteed 
method  of  accurate  temperature  control.  By 
1  automatically  regulating  the  dampers  it  main- 
tains the  temperature  desired— a  warm  even 
temperature  during  the  day  and  a  lower  de- 
gree during  the  night  hours.  An  absolute 
'    requirement  in  every  modern  home. 

ENTIRELY  AUTOMATIC 
A  New  Feature 

I    For  the  home  owner  who  wishes  to  eliminate 
all  care  of  the  regulator  motor  we  have  jusi 
perfected  our  electric  motors  which  require  no 
winding.    For  homes  having  electric  current 
|    we  supply  our  alternating  current  motor,  the 
'    power  being  secured  direct  from  the  lighting 
circuit.    Where  no  electric  current  is  avail- 
able our  direct  current  motor  is  used,  with 
power  furnished  by  four  cells  of  dry  battery 
which  have  ample  capacity  to  last  a  full  year. 
The  "Minneapolis"  has  been  the  standard 
1    for  over  30  years.    Used  with  any  heating 
plant— old  or  new — hot  water,  hot  air,  steam. 
'.    vapor  or  vacuum — coal  or  gas. 
j    Sold  and  installed  by  the  heating  trade  every- 
I    where.    Guaranteed  satisfactory.    Send  for 
'    booklet  —  shows    models,    explains  details, 
gives  prices. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 
27S1  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  irr; 


Trade  Mark 
A  HAPPY  THOUGHT  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

It  U  easy  to  have  WHOLE  nut  meats  with  thi 
new  culinary  accessory.  A  dainty,  useful  out 
cracker  which  gently  breaks  the  shell  and 
serves  the  meat  whole,  tast  y .  and  economical. 
"  Krak-A-Nut"  is  tbe  ideal  cracker  to  use  at  the 
dinner  table.    Heavy  nickel-plated  11 .00  each; 
silver-plated  $2.50  earb.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent 
postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  express  or  post- 
office  money  order. 

"Krak-A-Nut"  Company 
100  Title  Guaranty  St.  Louis.  U.  S. 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  a  Clark  Heater  will 
keep  you  warm  in  coldest  weather — no  flame, 
smoke  or  smell — fits  in  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle. 
20  styles  from  90  cts.  to  $10— asbestos  lined — 
carpet  covered.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark 
Heater  or  write  us  for  FREE  catalog. 
Chicago  Flexible  Shalt  Company.  1 48  Ohio  St..  Qicago.Illiaou 


T 


BUYS  THIS  STOVE 

That  makes  and  burns  its 
own  gas.   No  smoke  or 
odor.    Money  back  guarantee. 

THE  ALPHA  COMPANY 
S-101  Hamilton  Street.  Nnrark,  N  J. 
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New  Departure 
Double  Row  Type 

A  single,  self-contained  "fool-prool" 
unit  carrying  all  the  loads  and  stresses 
simultaneously  irom  whatever  direc- 
tion they  may  come,  with  equal  effi- 
ciency, and  reducing  f 1 1<  lion  lo  the 
vanishing  point. 


The  master  cars  which  have  won  the  world's  great  racing  contests 
—  the  cars  that  have  proved  victorious  in  power,  endurance  and 
speed  —  have  all  been  equipped  with  the  Ball  type  of  Bearing  — 
because  this  Bearing  guarantees  the  utmost  refinement  and  efficiency 
in  motor-car  construction. 


New  l|^piTURE 
Ball  Ibearings 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  prrfrctrd  anti-frirtion  hom- 
ing for  use  whi-ic  radial  loads  only 
air  to  be  carrier). 


are  used  in  the  cars  built  by  82  per  cent 
of  American  automobile  manufacturers. 
They  are  made  of  chrome  alloy  steel 
developed  to  superlative  strength  and 
exactness  by  ultra-modern  processes. 

f'or  these  reasons  you  should  must  upon  your 
car  being  equipped  with  New  Departure  Hall 
Hearing*— whir  li  are  guaranteed  at  our  factory 
hy  a  system  of  inspections  and  tests  that  is  not 
surpassed  in  any  plant  in  the  world. 


New  Depailure  Ball  Branngs  in  youi  cm  make  il  possi- 
ble lor  the  or  manufai  turn  lo  assure  you  all  the  |>owri, 
nil  the  endurance,  all  the  speed  in  the  severest  service 
You  will  be  interested  in  our  booklet  — "New  Departure 
Ball  Bearings  and  What  I  hey  Mean  to  the  Car  Owner." 
It  is  youis  for  the  asking — Write  lor  Booklet  A. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MEG.  CO. 

Conrad  Patent  l.lcriwcc 

Main  Office  and  \York\  Bristol,  Conn. 

Iliirtfonl  Division  Western  Hi.iih  li, 

llurtfonl.  '  onn  t.         Detioil.  1010-17  l-ord  lll<lic. 

British  Agent*  -  Hmwn  Hum.  l  td  .  I  on. Inn,  I    <  . 
Continent  o(  Kurope  Agent  : 
J. noli  llolat.  Copenhagen  l*rrc|ior(,  Denmark 
Deooi  New  Departure,  lb  Kuc  d'Armuillp,  I'arla 
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A  PA  THEPHONE  AS  A  GIFT 
THIS  CHRISTMAS  fVlU  Be  A 
Constant  Source  of  Musical  Delight 
For  Your  Family  and  Friends. 

The  Pathe 


Is  The  Greatest 
Musical  Instrument 

That  The  Genius  of  Man 
Has  Been  Able  To  Create 

PLAYS  ALL  DISC  RECORDS! 


ll  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  build  an  imposing 
or  attractive  cabinet  —  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter  and  a  most  difficult  thing  to  produce  a 
PERFECT  TONED  sound  reproducing  instru- 
ment. After  many  yean  of  experimenting  the 
PATHE  BROTHERS  succeeded  in  incor- 
porating in  the  PATHE  PATHEPHONE 
the  necessary  ingenious  devices  to  catch  the 
actual  shading  of  all  the  tones  —  the  myriad 
variations  of  orchestrations  —  and  the  infinitely 
elusive  overtones  —  releasing  them  to  the  listeners 


in  all  their  naturalness  and  richness  of  volume. 
So  true,  so  vibrant,  so  compelling  is  the  perform- 
ance of  the  PATHE  PATHEPHONE  that 
every  reality  of  masterful  musical  interpretation  is  ' 
brought  out  in  a  satisfying  manner  never  before 
considered  possible.  This  wonderful  result  is  due 
to  the  PATHE  GENUINE  SAPPHIRE 
REPRODUCING  BALL,  which  never  wears 
out.  the  PATHE  ALL-WOOD  SOUND 
CHAMBER,  and  the  Pathe  perfect  TONE- 
CONTROL. 


NO  NEEDLES  TO  CHANGE 


PATHEPHONES  RANGE  IN  PRICE  from  $15  to  $300 
PATHE  DOUBLE-DISC  RECORDS  .  .  75c  to  $2.50 


The  Pathe  Repertory  comprises  selections 
recorded  in  every  musical  center  of  the  world. 


WE  HAVE  A  FEW  TERRITORIES  OPEN  FOR  DEALERS  AND  JOBBERS. 
IF  WE  ARE  NOT  REPRESENTED  IN  YOUR  CITY,  BETTER  WRITE  TODAY. 


29  W.  38th  St. 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


With  body  as  shown.    Top,  panel  body,  starting  and  lighting 
system,  if  desired,  at  moderate  additional  expense 

THE  business  man  with  light-delivery  work  finds  this 
new  Denby  model  exactly  suited  to  his  needs.  The 
Denby  internal-gear  drive  and  other  features  of  Denby 
leadership  are  embodied  in  it;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
a  truck  designed  from  the  ground  up  for 
light-delivery  duty. 

The  Denby  Business-Building  and  Sales 
Efficiency  Service — prepared  by  experts — 
consists  of  a  correspondence  course  of  thirty- 
six  lessons,  embracing  every  branch  of  retail 
salesmanship.   It  shows  how  to  get  new 
customers;  how  to  increase  orders.  Every 
truck  or  delivery-wagon  owner  may  name 
one  person  to  take  the  course,  without 
charge.   $3000  has  been  appropriated  by 
us  for  rewards  to  successful  students. 

You  Can  Afford 
Motor  Haulage  Now 

Like  thousands  of  other  business  men,  you 
have  probably  realized  the  superior  speed, 
efficiency,  dependability  and  neatness  of  the 
motor  truck.  But  you  may  have  doubted  the 
actual  dollars-and-cents  return. 

The  Denby  truck  is  mechanically  right. 
And  the  exclusive  Denby  Business- Building 
Service  assures  you  that  you  will  be  able 
to  make  it  pay. 

Write  for  particulars. 

DENBY 
Motor  Truck  Company 

407  Holbrook  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Real 

Light-Delivery 
Truck 

A  Service 
That  Makes 
It  Pay 


TEE  BUM 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


money  means,  has,  in  fact,  a  wonderful 
way  of  opening  one's  eyes  to  the  realities; 
and,  his  vision  cleared,  Elmer  began  to  see 
things  of  the  existence  of  which  he  thereto- 
fore had  not  even  dreamed.  They  made 
him  wonder,  even  more  what  a  dub  he'd 
been.  Most  of  all,  they  made  him  hanker 
to  get  his  hands  in  on  them. 

After  his  first  flyer  he  had  not  returned 
to  Lubin's.  Instead,  the  day  after  he  took 
Nelly  Ross  to  Coney,  Elmer  opened  new 
connections.  This  time  it  was  with  a  bona- 
fide  brokerage  firm,  a  legitimate  concern, 
with  a  member  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. There,  once  again,  Elmer  bucked 
the  market. 

Ordinarily  firms  like  this,  the  established 
margin  shops,  do  not  fancy  strange  ac- 
counts. A  great  deal  of  stolen  money  is 
gambled  annually  in  Wall  Street,  and  some- 
times brokerage  firms  have  been  forced  by 
the  courts  to  disgorge.  However,  even  in 
Wall  Street  there  are  those  ready  to  risk  a 
sporting  chance — especially  so  when  times 
are  dry.  It  was  a  dry  time  now;  the  public 
was  not  in  on  the  market  and  the  bars  were 
more  or  less  down. 

Besides,  Elmer  had  a  little  story,  a  polite 
fiction,  already  framed  to  suit  the  case: 
His  two  thousand  dollars  was  a  "legacy." 
He  wished  to  "invest"  it  to  the  best  pur- 
pose. He  also  expected  presently  another 
"inheritance."  Therefore  if  the  firm  would 
carry  for  him  one  hundred  full  shares  of 
Reading,  he  would  give  them  his  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  made  twenty  points 
margin.  Then  when  his  other  legacy  came 
in  he  would  take  up  the  stock. 

The  firm's  member  to  whom  Elmer  talked 
was  a  middle-aged  bald  man  with  suave, 
elegant  manners  and  mutton-chop  side 
whiskers.  Elmer  often  had  read  of  the  en- 
tertainments his  wife  gave  in  upper  Fifth 
Avenue  and  at  Newport.  Paternally  in- 
dulgent Elmer  found  him.  As  Elmer  hoped 
he  omitted  asking  for  references. 

"You  have  the  money  with  you?"  he 
suggested  briskly. 

Elmer  handed  it  to  him.  It  was  in  twenty 
one-hundred-dollar  bills.  When  Elmer 
directed  him  to  "buy  at  the  market"  the 
gentleman  beamed.  Customers  who  "buy 
at  the  market"  are  ever  welcome  in  the 
margin  shops. 

A  week  later,  however,  when  Reading 
rose  eleven  points  and  Elmer  ordered  him 
to  "pyramid,"  he  revised  his  opinion  of 
Elmer's  simplicity.  However,  he  filled  the 
order.  When  Reading  rose  ten  higher 
Elmer  pyramided  again.  He  took  little 
risk,  he  knew.  The  tip  he  played  was  a  sure 
thing.  He  had  wormed  it  out  of  Nelly 
Ross  that  night  they  had  gone  to  Coney. 
Elmer  had  more  than  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars cash  when  he  closed  out  the  account 
two  months  later. 

Twelve  thousand  dollars !  How  his  fellow- 
clerks  would  have  envied  him  had  they 
known !  How,  too,  they  would  have  itched 
to  spend  it!  New  clothes!  Atrip!  Sara- 
toga! Atlantic  City!  Dinners!  Wine! 
Theaters!  Not  Elmer  though!  Money 
meant  more  to  him  than  mere  things  like 
that.  It  meant  more  money,  for  one  thing. 

Twelve  thousand  dollars!  With  it  he 
could  have  quit  the  Island  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself;  but  Elmer  did  not  quit  the 
Island.  A  piker,  a  dub,  might  have  done 
that;  but  the  fever  was  in  his  veins.  He 
had  tasted  blood.  He  was  out  for  a  kill- 
ing—a real  killing  now.  He  meant  to  be 
one  of  the  big  ones,  a  big  guy— a  fellow  like 
Old  Man  Grimble. 

In  the  interim,  the  months  that  followed, 
a  curious  change  had  come  over  him  regard- 
ing that  precious  personage— regarding 
Grimble  as  well  as  Grimble's  strike-hound, 
Sykes.  For  the  two  Elmer  no  longer  felt 
that  disgust,  his  first  sense  of  sneering  con- 
tempt when  he'd  seen  how  Sykes  and  Grim- 
ble were  hoodwinking  him  and  his  fellow- 
toilers.  Admiration  was  what  he  felt  now. 
He  had  a  fellow  feeling  of  regard  for  the 
craft  they  possessed,  the  skill  with  which 
they  played  their  game.  They  had  filled 
him  with  emulation.  He  meant  to  climb, 
to  mount  the  ladder;  and  it  was  in  the 
Realty  Department  that  the  legs  of  that 
ladder  were  set.   He  knew  this. 

One  day,  again  as  in  a  flash  of  illuminat- 
ing light,  the  realization  had  burst  on  him. 
The  chance  Elmer  took  was  desperate,  but 
Elmer  now  was  nerved  to  taking  chances. 
Besides,  he  had  his  twelve  thousand  little 
old  iron  men,  hadn't  he?  They  were  his 
reserves,  his  army  of  defense.  They  were 


his  legion  of  conquest  too.  The  world  had 
become  Elmer's  oyster ! 

To  explain:  The  Trust  Company,  even 
in  that  early  day,  handled  many  estates. 
These,  as  a  majority,  comprised  the  hold- 
ings of  either  minor  heirs  or  widows  and 
other  legatees  who  require  aid,  practical 
assistance,  in  managing  their  properties. 
A  great  deal  of  improved  realty  was  in- 
volved in  these  transactions.  The  books  on 
which  Elmer  worked  had  to  do  with  this. 
Thus  came  his  chance. 

The  day  was  in  December.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  Realty  Department  was 
busy  making  its  regular  annual  statements 
to  the  minors,  the  widows  and  other  incom- 
petents. A  safe  five  per  cent  was  what  they 
usually  received;  and,  his  back  hunched 
over  the  ledger,  his  pencil  busily  totting  up 
the  long,  double-banked  column  of  figures, 
Elmer  toiled.  He  no  longer  dawdled  now. 
Since  the  Lubin  episode,  diligent,  careful, 
willing,  he  had  recouped  himself;  he  had 
even  been  promoted.  Fifteen  dollars  was 
what  he  was  paid  now  in  place  of  his  former 
fourteen;  and  he  had  accepted  the  dollar's 
addition  with  gravity.  A  dollar  a  week !  It 
had  made  him  guffaw  inwardly. 

However,  with  the  increased  pay  Elmer 
had  been  given  increased  responsibility. 
The  books  he  was  working  on  were  those  in 
which  the  realty  holdings  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  were  entered.  The  renting  of  these 
properties  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Island.  The  Trust  Company  gave  over 
that  part  of  the  business  to  a  real-estate 
concern.  This  firm  also  had  charge  of  the 
upkeep— the  repairs  and  management.  It 
was  highly  profitable— that  is  to  the  real- 
estate  company.  Elmer  had  often  won- 
dered who  its  stockholders  were. 

Sykes'  door  opened  suddenly.  Elmer, 
having  totted  up  his  columns,  proved  the 
result  by  casting  out  the  nines;  and,  laying 
down  his  pencil,  he  was  stretching  himself 
indolently.  That  night  Nelly  Ross  had 
asked  him  to  her  home— though  of  late  he 
had  seen  little  of  her,  one  reason  being  that 
Nelly  had  ceased  to  talk  of  her  employer's 
affairs.  Not  even  Elmer  could  induce  her 
to  do  so.  However,  when  Nelly  had  pleaded 
with  him  to  come  that  night— "Why, 
Elmer!  What's  wrong?"  she  had  faltered— 
Elmer  grudgingly  had  consented.  Now, 
stifling  a  yawn  as  he  saw  Sykes,  he  snatched 
up  his  pencil  and  made  a  pretense  of  work- 
ing strenuously. 

Sykes  had  a  paper  in  his  hand.  His  air 
was  hurried.  Over  his  shoulder  Elmer 
heard  him  address  the  head  bookkeeper. 

"Bassett,  who  has  the  rental  accounts?" 
he  inquired  sharply. 

Elmer  had  them.  The  balance  he  had 
just  struck  showed  it  to  have  been  a  good 
year  for  the  incompetents.  The  last  quar- 
ter's income  payments  would  be  especially 
good.  For  that  quarter  alone  the  heirs 
would  receive  nearly  three  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent.  With  what  they'd  al- 
ready received,  this  would  make  seven  per 
cent  for  the  year.  Ordinarily,  remember,  it 
was  only  five — sometimes  a  fraction  under. 

A  moment  later  Elmer  felt  Sykes  grasp 
him  indulgently  by  the  elbow. 

"Ha,  Pringle!  Pretty  busy,  eh?" 

Elmer  grinned.  He  waited  for  the  rest 
of  it,  the  usual  "That's  the  way ! "  But  for 
some  reason  Sykes  omitted  jt.  He  was  peer- 
ing closely  at  the  entries  on  Elmer's  page. 

"There's  been  an  omission,"  said  Sykes, 
his  tone  glib;  "the  Renting  Company 
neglected  to  deduct  its  charge  for  current 
repairs.   I  have  it  here." 

"Beg  pardon,"  corrected  Elmer.  "I  had 
it  three  weeks  ago."  Proud,  curiously,  of 
his  grasp  of  details,  he  added:  "I've  al- 
ready deducted  the  repairs." 

A  scowl  twisted  Sykes'  brow.  It  fled 
then,  swiftly.  Again  he  was  suave,  indul- 
gent. 

"Additional  repairs,"  he  said. 

Elmer  said  no  more.  He  knew  w  hen  to 
hold  his  tongue  and  silently  he  accepted  the 
statement  Sykes  handed  him.  The  first 
thing  he  saw  was  that,  though  the  state- 
ment was  on  the  Renting  Company's  own 
stationery,  it  was  in  Sykes'  own  handwrit- 
ing. Ten  minutes  later  he  made  a  second 
discovery.  The  repairs  were  prorated.  The 
amount  charged  against  each  and  every 
estate  on  Elmer's  book  lopped  an  exact  two 
per  cent  from  the  incomes.  That  made  each 
five  per  cent.  Five  per  cent  for  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans!  Two  per  cent  gone  to 
plumbers  and  such. 

"Plumbers!"  he  sneered. 
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His  face  eager,  his  eyes  as  beady  as  a  fer- 
ret's, he  flipped  over  the  pages  of  the  book. 
The  accounts  of  many  years  were  posted 
there.  All  were  the  same.  All  were  tran- 
scribed with  that  significant  "repairs" — 
"additional  repairs."  Sometimes  the  term 
\\  as  varied.  The  result,  however,  always  was 
the  same.  Under  the  entry  of  "repairs"  or 
"improvements"  or  "alterations,"  some- 
thing had  always  been  deducted  from  the 
credit  side.  To-day  it  was  two  per  cent; 
once  it  had  been  nearly  three.  There  were 
a  few  occasions — a  very  few — when  it  had 
dropped  to  one  per  cent — one  and  a  quar- 
ter—one and  a  half. 

Elmer  sat  there,  his  eyes  still  agleam. 
There  was  a  mouse  in  the  granary ;  it  was  eat- 
ing up  the  grain;  and, ferret-like,  he  smelled 
that  mouse — mice  rather;  for  he  knew  there 
must  be  more  than  one.  In  Wall  Street 
it  is  usually  so.  Safety  lies  in  numbers 
there;  for  though  what  one  man  does  may 
be  a  felony,  what  the  crowd  does  makes  it 
finance.  Somebody — three  or  four  some- 
bodies—were "getting  in"  on  the  widows 
and  minors.  And  it  was  not  the  Island 
either.  The  Trust  Company,  as  a  concern, 
wasn't  profiting.  It  was  somebody — two 
or  three  rather — inside  the  concern.  Elmer 
knew  enough  to  see  that. 

Sykes  was  one!  Grimble  must  be  an- 
other! .  .  .  But  Elmer,  though  he 
suspected — though  he  even  knew — did  not 
dream  of  divulging  what  he'd  learned. 
Wasn't  what  Sykes  and  what  Grimble  were 
doing  part  of  the  game?  Wasn't  it  finance  ? — 
the  way  you  "got  there"? 

Elmer  indeed  was  getting  on.  What  he 
figured  was  how  he  could  use  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  His  twelve  thousand  he  had 
invested — this  time  in  reality.  It  was  in  a 
good  security.  However,  though  he  gloated 
over  the  six  hundred  dollars  annually  it 
brought  him,  the  amount  had  begun  to  seem 
meager.  Chicken-feed  he'd  begun  to  think 
it.  The  fever  was  in  his  blood.  He  wanted 
money — big  money!  His  face  a  reflection 
of  his  thoughts,  he  sat  there  narrow-eyed, 
pale,  deliberating.  In  his  discovery  he 
read  opportunity. 

Then  all  at  once  his  face  fell.  He  had 
seen,  in  a  flash,  the  futility  of  what  he 
dreamed. 

He  had  no  proofs.  All  he  had  was  a  sus- 
picion. What  he  guessed  was,  of  course, 
the  truth;  but  if  he  went  to  Sykes— to 
Grimble  either — trying  to  frighten  them 
into  giving  him  what  he  wanted,  what 
would  happen?  They'd  laugh  at  him— that 
was  all.  They'd  fire  him;  then  they'd  cook 
up  the  books  to  hide  their  trail.  He  could 
"squeal"  if  he  liked  after  that.  He  was, 
after  all,  nothing  but  a  fifteen-dollar-a-week 
clerk;  and  they — well,  Elmer  knew  what 
they  were.  Men  like  them  owned  courts 
and  district  attorneys.  The  cashier  and 
president  were  "prominent  citizens."  El- 
mer gave  a  sickly  grin.  Sykes  was  one  of 
the  Street's  rising  young  men.  Grimble  was 
a  vestryman. 

Elmer's  hands  were  tied.  He  could  do 
nothing.  Tantalus,  though,  had  tasted  no 
bitterer  hell  than  this.  The  world  was  his 
oyster— he  had  his  fingers  on  it;  yet  des- 
perately he  could  not  pry  open  the  shell. 

If  only  he  could!  Once  armed  with  the 
written  proofs,  the  evidence  of  the  trail 
that  led  from  Sykes  to  the  Renting  Com- 
pany -to  the  two  per  cent  he  and  GrimMe 
"divvied"  every  quarter  then  Elmer 
could  take  them  by  the  throat  shake  out 
of  them  what  he  wanted.  But  between  him 
and  the  proofs  he  needed  vouchers,  state- 
ments, and  so  on  between  him  and  them 
lay  an  almost  impassable  barrier.  The 
papers,  he  knew  ,  must  be  kept  in  an  inner 
vault.  Only  the  Island's  officials  and  one 
or  two  trusted  employees  had  access  to  this. 
Bassett,  the  head  bookkeeper,  was  one  of 
these.  To  work  up  to  JJassett's  position 
would  take  years  Elmer  would  be  an  old 
man.  Opportunity  would  have  passed  him 
by.  Ciall  and  wormwood  it  all  waH.  Like 
Tantalus  he  sat  there,  the  cup  of  nectar  to 
his  lips,  and  yet  he  could  not  taste. 

Elmer  did  not  quite  despair,  however. 
He  had  that,  information.  Some  day  the 
chance  would  corne  to  use  it;  and  when  it 
came  he  would  know  how  to  use  it. 

"Up  to  the  hilt!"  he  vowed  savagely. 

Klmer,  you  know,  was  get  ting  on. 


AY  EAR  passed;  then  another  went  its 
way.  Elmer  was  thirty  now;  almost 
thirty-one,  in  fact.  He  looked  much  older 
than  that,  though.  There  were  little  puck- 
ers about  his  eyes,  creases  drawn  there  by  a 
peering,  scrutinous  look  that  had  come  to 
him    an  air  as  though  he  were  always  on 


the  watch,  shrewdly  on  the  lookout.  His 
nose,  too,  had  grown  a  little  pinched,  and 
there  was  a  turtlelike  fixity  to  his  jaw  not 
evident  in  his  more  callow  youth.  Had  you 
met  him  in  the  street — he  in  his  neat  pepper- 
and-salt  business  suit,  his  manner  active 
and  businesslike — you  would  have  thought 
him  one  of  Wall  Street's  successful  young 
men — a  broker,  say,  or  a  bond  shaver.  His 
chance,  however,  had  yet  to  come.  He  still 
was  acutely  on  the  watch  for  it. 

His  twelve  thousand  had  become  sixteen 
thousand  now.  No  longer  invested  in  a 
simple  six  per  cent  security,  Elmer  had  it  out 
at  much  higher  interest  than  that.  A  part 
of  it,  six  thousand  dollars,  he  had  invested 
in  stock  of  the  Island  Trust.  He  had  faith 
in  the  Island,  knowing  the  men  at  its  head, 
and  the  shares  proved  it  by  bringing  him 
in  nine  per  cent  annually.  The  remainder 
of  his  balance  he  used  in  another  way.  It 
was  never  a  moment  idle,  for  Elmer  had 
learned  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

His  practice  was  to  lend  to  others  who 
had  not.  Fellow  clerks  were  his  chief  bene- 
ficiaries. It  was  curious  how  often  his  aid 
was  needed!  Some  wanted  it  to  take  a 
trip;  others  for  a  flyer  in  a  bucket  shop. 
Then  there  were  some — pale,  harried  fel- 
lows— who  had  to  have  it  for  other  reasons: 
there  was  a  new  baby  at  the  flat;  or  the 
furniture  man  was  threatening  what  he'd 
do  if  he  didn't  get  his  installments;  or 
somebody  at  home  was  ill.  But  Elmer 
made  few  distinctions.  Madame  Blaize's 
famous  charity  was  not  more  open-handed 
or  more  rewarded.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion those  he  trusted  paid  him  twelve, 
fifteen,  sometimes  twenty  per  cent. 

Many  changes  had  occurred  at  the 
Island.  Rackham  long  had  gone  —  fired, 
of  course;  and,  with  him,  some  of  the  bet- 
ter men,  too,  had  been  sacked.  They  were 
old  men  usually.  Some,  too,  had  resigned. 
These  seemed  to  have  realized  that  the 
Island  was  not  their  field;  and,  leaving 
Wall  Street,  they  sought  occupations  where 
diligence  and  application  achieve  a  more 
visible  reward. 

Elmer,  however,  was  determined  to  hang 
on.  There  was  big  money  in  Wall  Street. 
He  had  learned,  too,  that  in  Wall  Street 
you  must  not  just  wait  for  rewards.  You 
get  after  them.  The  instant  Opportunity 
knocks,  you  batter  down  the  door;  then 
you  seize  the  visitor  by  the  throat.  Oppor- 
tunity may  knock  but  once,  you  know. 
Then,  when  you  have  it  by  the  throat,  you 
throttle  it  into  submission. 

So  came  his  chance  at  last. 

One  afternoon— it  was  a  day  in  March, 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  closing  time — 
again  a  stir  ran  through  the  countingroom. 
Stirs  like  that,  though,  had  been  pretty 
frequent  at  the  Island  of  late.  It  was  a 
dry  time  in  Wall  Street;  the  Island  had 
been  letting  men  out  right  and  left,  so  that 
ordinarily  the  news  caused  merely  a  ripple, 
nothing  more.  It  was  about  the  same  as 
when  a  sheep  is  picked  from  the  fold  and 
led  off  to  the  shambles;  but  this  time  it 
was  a  bellwether.  Bassett,  the  head  book- 
keeper, was  leaving.  He  had  not  been 
sacked,  however.  It  was  learned  he  had  quit. 

There  had  been  some  sort  of  row,  it 
seemed.  Grimble,  the  president,  was  grow  - 
ing old  and  Sykes  now  was  the  active  head 
at  the  Island.  He  had  been  promoted  to 
a  vice  presidency.  However,  when  Sykes, 
that  day,  had  given  an  order  to  Hassett,  the 
bookkeeper  had  refused  to  fill  it. 

"You  get  somebody  else!"  Bassett  had 
snapped.  "I've  done  your  dirty  work  long 
enough.  This  place'll  be  in  the  courts  some 
flay;  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  put  in  Atlatita 
for  you  or  anyone  else.  I've  got  a  wife  anil 
two  daughters." 

Elmer  was  near  enough  to  hear.  He 
could  see  also.  Sykes"  eyes  had  narrowed 
into  slits. 

"You're  fifty-five,  Bassett,"  said  Sykes 
significantly. 

Bassett  might  have  been  Methuselah, 
yet  not  change  his  mind. 

"  You  can  have  my  job,"  hi-  retorted,  and 
began  putting  away  his  things.   "I  quit!" 

Elmer  saw  Sykes  go  back  to  his  room. 
He  saw  Bsissett  roll  flown  his  sleeves,  put 
on  his  coat  and  depart.  A  qualm,  a  mo- 
mentary throb  of  regret  touched  him;  but 
that  was  all.  A  moment  later  his  heart 
leaped.    He  had  seen  his  opportunity. 

Five  o'clock  had  just  struck  when  Elmer 
knocked  at  Sykes' door.  The  vice  president 
was  making  ready  to  go  home.  It  was  in  t  he 
first  days  of  motors.  They  were  new  then, 
but  Sykes  had  one,  an  imported  limousine; 
and,  looking  through  the  window,  Elmer 
could  see  it  at  the  curb. 

"What  do  you  want?"  scowled  Sykes. 


DENTISTS  as  well  as  laymen  endorse  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream.  Not  only  does  its 
delicious  flavor  appeal  to  the  general  user, 
but  its  safe,  beneficial  efficiency  fully  meets  the 
dentists'  scientific  requirements. 
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Ideal  Xmas  Gift 
For  Motorists— 

A  Seeroad  Lamp 

A  lamp  which  can  be  attached  to  ANY  MAKE  of 
car,  large  or  small.  Turns  automatically  with  the 
turn  of  the  wheels,  thus  illuminating  the  ROAD 
at  ALL  times,  irrespective  of  whether  driving 
straight  ahead  or  on  a  curve.  Simple  in  construc- 
tion and  practical  in  operation.  Does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  attached  lamps  on  the  car. 

The  Seeroad  Lamp 

can  be  attached  to  any  car 
in  three  minutes.  Supplied 
completely  equipped  for  im- 
mediate installation.  It  is 
life  insurance  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  car  and  for  the 
occupants  of  other  vehicles 
as  well.  It  is  also  accident 
and  liability  insurance  for  the  owner  of  the  car  himself, 
as  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  occur  after  dark.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  make  night  riding  as  safe  and 
enjoyable  as  riding  in  the  daytime. 

The  maximum  value  of  the 


Patrols  pending 
Seeroad  Lamp  as  attached 


With  Steroid  L»mp 


automobile  lamp  is  obtained 
when  it  illuminates  that  part 
of  the  road  which  the  car  is 
going  to  travel  over  at  all 
times,  not  only  when  the  car 
is  going  straight  ahead,  but 
also  when  making  a  turn. 

With  the  present  rigid  lamp 
now  used  on  automobiles.the 
illuminating  effects  are  en- 
tirely lostwhen  making  aturn, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rays  of  light  point  in  one  di- 
rection while  the  car  is  going 
in  another  direction,  as  illus- 
trated,which  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  amount  of 
danger.  The  Seeroad  Lamp 
insures  a  lighted  road  all  the 
time.  Does  not  mar  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  car. 

As  a  special  Xmas  proposition  we  will  deliver  this  lamp  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  charges  prepaid. 


Without  the  Seeroid  Lui 


Price  $7.00 


Check  or  money-order  must  accompany  all  orders.  Lamp  and 
full  equipment  will  be  shipped  immediately  upon  receipt  of  order. 

Liberal  proposition  to  dealers  and  jobbers. 

Seeroad  Company 

312  Vanadium  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plmate  Btatm  makm  of  car  whmn  writing 


Elmer  spoke  hurriedly.  His  heart  was  in 
his  mouth.  It  was  not  with  trepidation, 
however;  it  was  with  excitement,  eagerness. 

"I  hear  Mr.  Bassett's  leaving,"  he  re- 
turned.  "I  wish  to  apply  for  his  desk." 

It  looked  for  an  instant  as  though  Sykes 
would  hoot  at  him  in  derision.  Talk  about 
nerve!  Before  Sykes,  however,  had  more 
than  half  completed  the  twist  of  his  lips 
that  evidenced  his  mood,  Elmer  spoke 
again: 

"I've  worked  here  nine  years,  Mr.  Sykes. 
I've  never  made  a  mistake— not  a  bad  one 
anyway;  and  I  know  the  books  from  a  to 
izzard.  As  for  discipline,  sir,  I  can  keep 
that  crowd  outside  in  order.  I've  got  some- 
thing on  every  one  of  them!" 

He  had  too!  In  lending  money  among 
them  Elmer  had  seen  to  it  that  he  knew 
every  quirk  and  detail  of  their  private 
affairs.  They  may  not  have  liked  Elmer, 
but  they  respected  him. 

Sykes'  sneer  altered  into  a  lurking  grin. 
Elmer  saw  him  waver. 

"Besides,"  added  Elmer,  "Bassett  got 
forty-five  a  week  and  I'll  take  the  job  for 
thirty." 

That  settled  it.  The  saving  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  is  enough  to  influence  any 
banker  — the  Island  kind  especially;  and 
Sykes  deliberated.  Elmer  was  indeed  all 
he'd  said— diligent,  careful,  willing.  And 
diligent,  willing  men— willing  ones — are 
especially  valuable  in  Wall  Street.  Sykes 
suddenly  put  on  his  hat. 

"I'll  let  you  know  in  the  morning," 
said  he. 

Elmer  knew  then  that  he  had  won.  He 
went  out  of  Sykes'  room  as  he  had  gone  out 
of  that  barroom  years  before— that  is,  half 
drunk.  He  was  pale,  moist,  giddy.  In  the 
passage  he  chanced  on  Nelly  Ross. 

During  the  last  year  Elmer  had  seen  less 
and  less  of  her.  Lately  he  had  not  seen  her 
at  all.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Nelly  was 
no  more  of  use  to  him  in  a  business  way,  he 
had  seen  the  unwisdom  of  loading  himself 
with  any  encumbrances.  Hostages  to  for- 
tune, you  know!  Dead  weights — all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Besides,  if  ever  Elmer  mar- 
ried it  would  be  a  woman  with  something 
of  her  own.  It  would  be  a  woman  who 
could  help — not  one  of  a  lower  station;  for 
Elmer  now  held  himself  superior.  In  aims 
and  ambition,  the  enlargement  money 
brings,  he  was  above  the  clerk  class.  Nelly, 
too,  had  seemed  to  grasp  this.  She  no 
longer,  with  her  little  charms,  her  pretty 
graces,  sought  to  attract  him.  Stories  she 
heard  had  made  her  even  fear  him;  but 
now  the  look  she  saw  on  him  made  Nelly 
pause,  startled,  filled  with  quick  concern. 

"Oh,  Elmer!"  she  gasped.  "Nothing's 
happened,  has  it?"  Apprehensive,  sym- 
pathetic, she  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "You 
haven't  been — been  fired?"  she  exclaimed. 

A  laugh  — a  sneer  almost— fell  from 
Elmer's  lips. 

"Fired?"  he  scoffed.  They  didn't  fire 
men  like  him !  Then  as  he  saw  her  concern, 
he  softened.  After  all,  she  was  a  nice  little 
thing.  "I've  just  had  some  good  news, 
Nelly— great  news!"  he  said.  "I've  been 
promoted ! " 

He  saw  her  catch  her  breath.  He  saw 
her  shrink,  too,  her  mouth  wincing.  Her 
words,  when  she  spoke,  came  painfully, 
laboriously. 

"You've  been  and  got  Bassett's  place?" 
she  said.  "You've  got  it— already!"  An 
instant  afterward  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
breast.   "Oh!"  she  whispered. 

Eyes  rounded,  lips  parted— got  that  old 
man's  place  while  it  was  yet  warm! — 
Nelly  turned  and  sped  hurriedly  along  the 
passage. 

"Oh!"  he  heard  her  whisper  again — 
"Oh!"  And,  mystified,  Elmer  stared  after 
the  slim,  retreating  figure.  Why  shouldn't 
he  get  Bassett's  place?  Why  shouldn't  he 
get  any  place  he  could?  Wasn't  that  part 
of  the  game?  Mystified,  he  returned  to  his 
1  desk  in  the  countingroom. 

The  next  day  Elmer's  promotion  was 
announced.  There  was  a  sensation,  but 
Elmer  gave  it  little  heed.  In  not  more  than 
a  week  the  clerks,  the  dubs,  the  drudges 
under  him  learned  there  was  a  firm  hand  on 


their  bits.  One  or  two,  in  their  own  expres- 
sive argot,  "got  gay."  The  curt  notes  of 
dismissal  these  received  at  the  week's  end, 
however,  were  a  reminder,  a  spur  and  a 
tonic  to  the  others.  There  were  no  further 
attempts  at  getting  gay.  Elmer  proved 
himself  as  efficient  and  as  capable  as  any 
man  who  had  ever  ruled  them.  It  is  in  this 
way  often  that  self-rule  exerts  itself  on 
others;  for,  rigorous  though  he  was  with 
them,  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  whip  hand  he 
had  on  himself. 

The  private  vault— that  inner  sanctu- 
ary— was  open  now  to  him.  What  he  learned 
in  its  depths  was  illuminating.  All  the 
vouchers,  statements,  accounts  that  so  long 
he  had  fevered  to  see  were  there,  just  as  he 
had  anticipated.  At  odd  times,  every  chance 
he  had,  he  abstracted  a  part  of  them.  It  was 
risky  work,  of  course— one  misstep  might 
cost  him  everything;  but  Elmer  was  by 
nature  careful  -watchful,  that  is. 

It  took  him  almost  a  year  to  get  what  he 
desired. 

It  was  much  indeed.  In  the  mass  of 
papers  he  abstracted,  bit  by  bit,  taking 
them  home  to  copy,  there  was  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  arts  of  larger  finance.  The 
items  of  "repairs,"  "improvements,"  "al- 
terations," were  but  details.  There  were 
"sales"  and  "transfers"  too.  Elmer, 
with  infinite  burrowing,  was  able  to  follow 
the  trail  of  these.  Houses  and  lands,  the 
property  of  the  minors,  widows,  incompe- 
tents, would  be  disposed  of  by  the  Island, 
acting  as  trustee,  only  to  reappear  on  the 
books  a  year  or  so  later  as  the  property  of 
other  estates.  It  was  always  at  a  higher 
figure  too. 

In  other  words,  the  men  on  the  inside 
first  sold  the  property  to  themselves;  then, 
after  they  had  held  it  a  while,  they  would 
sell  it  at  a  fat  profit  to  another  estate. 
"Easements,"  "betterments,"  "protecting 
rights"  were  what  they  were  termed.  It 
was  all  very  legal — that  is,  legal  on  the 
surface.  Each  deal,  however,  was  skillfully 
disguised.  Without  access  to  all  those 
papers  in  that  vault,  little  if  anything  could 
be  proved.  The  courts  supposed  to  protect 
minor  heirs  and  such  would  remain  forever 
in  the  dark. 

Sykes  and  Grimble  were  in  on  it  deep. 
So,  too,  were  a  couple  of  the  Island's  active 
directors.  Out  of  the  estates  the  Island 
handled  they  were  annually  "taking  down" 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Still,  Elmer  was  in  no  hurry.  Sylzes  and 
he  had  grown  friendly,  it  happened.  The 
vice  president  and  cashier  seemed  by  now 
to  have  seen  in  Elmer  those  stalwart,  ster- 
ling qualities  that  make  men  of  character 
like  himself.  His  indulgent,  unctuous  air 
he  had  dropped  now  with  Elmer.  He  was 
brisk,  businesslike— as  one  man  to  another; 
not  as  a  big  man  to  a  dub.  Elmer  liked  that. 
It  made  him  almost  hate  the  thought  of 
how  he  was  getting  ready  "  to  put  one  over  " 
on  Sykes;  but  still  he  had  to  do  it. 

The  day  came  then. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 


BEN  HARRIS,  the  theatrical  man,  and 
Bat  Masterson,  the  sporting  expert, 
had  an  argument  over  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Mississippi  River.  Master- 
son  said  it  was  De  Soto,  and  Harris  thought 
it  was  somebody  else.  They  decided  to 
leave  the  decision  to  the  next  man  who 
entered  the  cafe  where  they  were  seated  at 
the  time.  In  a  minute  in  came  a  vaudeville 
booking  agent  they  both  knew.  Masterson 
beckoned  him  over  to  their  table  and  he 
came. 

"Ike,"  he  said,  "Ben,  here,  and  I  want 
you  to  settle  a  dispute  for  us.  Was  it  De 
Soto  who  discovered  the  Mississippi  River 
or  wasn't  it?  " 

"Well,  if  it  was  him,  I  never  heard  him 
mention  it,"  said  the  vaudeville  man.  "I 
know  him  well  too." 

"Know  who  well?" 

"This  guy,  De  Soto.  He's  a  trick  jug- 
gler. I  had  him  working  for  me  ten  weeks 
hist  sear  on  the  small  time." 
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How  One  Little  Girl 
with  a  Burroughs 
Keeps  the  Evinrude 
3ooks 


B 


At  the  lift  are  thouon  the 
Evinrude  ledger  page  an  J 
itatcment  form.  Your 
forms  may  he  different, 
hut  there' J  a  Burroughs 
to  meet  every  re'/uirement 
and  handle  your  hook- 
teeptng  as  you  uuant  it 
done. 


OOKKEEPING  had  become  a 
problem  for  the  Evinrude  Motor 
Company.  Posting  ledgers,  taking 
the  trial  balance,  and  getting  out  statements 
by  hand,  took  more  and  more  time  as  the 
business  grew  and  accounts  multiplied. 
400  Postings  a  Day 

This  was  painstaking  work  and  took  all 
the  time  of  two  bookkeepers.  Still  they 
could  have  managed  —  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  other  job  which  loomed  big  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Over  1000  Statements 

Even  working  overtime  wouldn't  get  those 
statements  out  on  the  first  of  the  month.  So 
the  work  dragged  along,  often  to  the  tenth. 
Yet  the  management  knew  that  early  state- 
ments get  the  money. 

Something  had  to  be  done. 

Finding  the  Way  Out 

It  was  a  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  and 
Statement  Machine  that  solved  the  problem. 

It  enables  one  little  girl  to  do  all  the  work — 
posting  the  400  items  each  day,  getting  a  new 
balance  on  every  changed  account,  getting 
out  all  the  statements  on  the  first — with  time 
to  spare  for  other  work.  The  Evinrude. 
Company  saved  its  cost  the  first  year. 

Old  balance,  date,  memos  like  PTS  for 
parts,  debit,  credit,  and  automatically  com- 
puted new  balance,  are  quickly  entered  on 
the  ledger  page.  No  special  training  is 
necessary  to  operate  the  Burroughs. 

Daily  Balance  and  Proof  of  Posting 

At  the  same  time  the  Burroughs  automat- 
ically lists  each  day's  postings  which  are 
totaled  against  the  total  from  the  posting 
medium  —  thus  immediately  checking  and 
proving  the  work. 

And  the  credit  department  can  know  the 
balance  of  any  account  any  time  at  a  glance. 

All  the  Statements  in  One  Day 

The  strain  and  worry  of  getting  out  the 
statements  have  entirely  disappeared.  The 
whole  batch  is  taken  off  the  books  by 
machine  and  mailed  out  the  same  day. 

A  Little  Girl  Can  Keep  Your  Books 

This  story  of  the  little  girl,  the  Burroughs, 
and  the  Evinrude  books,  is  typical  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  stories.  No  matter  whether 
you  deal  in  rowboat  motors  or  what,  you 
can  save  money,  insure  accuracy  and  increase 
speed  by  letting  the  Burroughs  help  post 
your  books  and  get  out  your  statements 
promptly. 

Let  the  Burroughs  representative  show 
you,  without  obligation,  the  one  model  of 
our  98  that  will  keep  your  books  in  the  way 
you  want  them  kept.  Your  telephone  book 
or  your  banker  will  direct  you  to  the  nearest 
of  the  170  Burroughs  offices.  Or,  write  to 
the  factory.  Address,  Burroughs,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Figuring  lYBook Keeping  Machines^jj^f25ancl  up 
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Prevent  Cos tly Errors  —  Save  Valuable  Time 
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A  Gift  with  a  Meaning 


OUR  Howard  Jeweler  knows  that  in  the  choice  of  an 
exceptional  Man's  Gift,  few  things  embody  character  and 
quality  in  such  degree  as  the  Howard  Watch. 


The  Howard  above  all  is  a  gift  with  a  meaning. 

To  own  a  Howard  Watch  is  to  share  in  the  splendid  Howard  his- 
tory and  traditions:  to  join  a  distinguished  company  of  men  in  public 
life,  science,  in vention,  business  and  the  professions — men  who  have 
made  the  Howard  the  watch  of  leading  Americans  since  1842. 

Your  Howard  Jeweler  has  made  special  provision  for  the  Gift-season.  He  can  give 
you  any  Howard  Watch — from  the  17-jewel  in  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  in  18K.  gold  case  at  $170  —  and  the  EDWARD 
HOWARD  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  Howard  Watch.  The  jeweler  who  can 
is  a  good  man  to  know. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 
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"Forgive  me;  I  forgot  about  you.  Per- 
haps you  ought  to  go  now.  Rest  on  me; 
I'm  really  terribly  strong.  .  .  .  The 
step!"  He  felt  her  arm  about  his  shoul- 
ders, guiding  him  to  the  cab. 

She  stood  outside  the  confectioner's,  less 
confidently  erect  than  usual,  as  he  moved 
away. 

"Remember,"  she  called;  "about  four 
to-morrow!  The  Via  San  Gallo — ten." 

He  sat  after  dinner  in  the  somber  smok- 
ing room  of  the  hotel,  his  chin  on  his  breast, 
his  hands  hanging  unclasped  at  his  sides. 
The  conversation  round  him  made  a  thin 
humming  in  his  ears.  Soon  everybody  but 
himself  had  departed  on  incomprehensible 
errands  of  pleasure.  He  could  not  endure 
the  mocking  waves  of  gayety  that  swept 
over  the  fatuous  theater  audience,  and 
stimulants  touched  him  no  more  than  col- 
ored and  unpleasant  waters.  He  might 
again  visit  the  baccarat  salon  in  the  Via 
Cavour;  but  that  prospect  was  so  stale,  the 
passion  for  play  lay  so  dead  within  him, 
that  the  thought  almost  roused  him  to  the 
energy  of  an  objurgation. 

The  disjointed  pictures  wheeled  hectic- 
ally before  his  vision.  He  saw  Fenella  Lovel, 
but  very  dimly.  The  brightness  had  faded 
from  her  countenance;  her  eyes  sought  him 
with  a  fixed  entreaty  from  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  escape;  her  voice  carried  to  him 
burdened  with  an  appeal  from  which  his 
every  sick  faculty  rebelled. 

He  was  through  with  the  vexatious 
problems,  the  obligations,  of  life;  all  re- 
sponsibility had  been  transferred  from  him 
to  more  vigorous  shoulders.  But  Fenella 
Lovel  had  said  there  were  no  others — no 
one  but  himself  to  whom  she  could  go  for 
assistance,  advice.  She  had  asked  him  to 
meet  someone — a  man  who  wanted  to 
marry  her.  Incongruously  he  saw  the  heavy, 
smooth  mask  of  the  Reverend  Lemuel 
Zwiller.  .  .  .  Vermouth !  It  was  too  tan- 
gled a  skein  for  his  leaden  mind;  yet  it 
persisted  like  the  sting  of  a  thong  on  raw 
flesh.  Fenella  approached  him,  ineffably 
blue-eyed,  beseeching;  holding  out  her 
slim,  jeweled  hands. 

He  turned  away,  but  she  followed.  "I'm 
done!"  he  said  aloud  to  the  drooping  vision 
in  the  stale,  deserted  room.  The  tears  of  a 
weak  despair  stole  over  his  hollow  cheeks. 
Suddenly  she  disappeared  in— it  seemed  to 
him— a  black  cloud.  He  was  confused  by 
the  abruptness  with  which  she  was  blotted 
from  sight;  it  was  ominous. 

He  rose,  peering  into  the  dim  corners,  at 
the  dingy  velvet  furniture,  palely  angry 
at  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  him. 
He  would  find  her  again  in  spite  of— well, 
he  did  not  know  what.  It  would  be  simply 
enough— at  the  Via  San  Gallo,  number  ten, 
to-morrow  afternoon.  With  that  decision 
a  faint  stir  of  warmth  crept  through  his 
moribund  being;  he  squared  his  shoulders; 
his  chin  rose;  he  stood  swaying  but  erect, 
his  haggard  countenance  stamped  with  new 
purposes.  ^ 

WITHOUT  difficulty  he  found,  at  the 
hour  indicated,  the  house  on  the  Via 
San  Gallo,  a  huge  stone  palace,  with  its 
court  closed  by  a  formidable  iron  grille. 
Above,  a  cf/nladina,  with  glowing  cheeks 
and  an  eager  courtesy,  admitted  him  to  a 
formal  chamber  with  a  black  marble  man- 
tel and  brocaded  chairs  ranged  stiffly 
against  the  walls. 

Fenella  Lovel  entered  almost  immedi- 
ately; and  when  she  saw  Heath  Gannon 
she  went  forward  and  clasped  his  hand  in 
both  her  palms. 

"I  hoped  so  much  you'd  come!"  Hhe  told 
him.  "  Don't  let's  stay  in  this  dreadful 
room;  it's  much  nicer  in  the  corridor.  The 
Freiherr  von  Kammcr  will  be  here  soon." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  wide  passage,  one 
side  of  which,  largely  of  gla.s.s,  facedan  in- 
terior court  planted  with  trees,  arid  from 
which  lifted  the  heavy  scent  of  orange 
blossoms.  They  stopped  where  a  drawn 
Venetian  blind  made  a  cool  shadow  against 
the  afternoon  sun,  and  where  wicker  chairH 
were  ranged  about  a  wheeled  table  laden 
with  the  crystal  and  silver  implements  of 
tea.  There  the  Reverend  Lemuel  Zwiller 
rose  heavily,  solemnly  greeting  Gannon: 

"I  am  revealed  resting  from  my  arduous 
labors  with  a  stiff-necked  and  blind  genera- 
tion. The  burden  laid  on  me  is  heavy;  but. 
I  shall  not  falter  in  proclaiming  the  final 
form  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  .  . 
Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  you  are  in  pre- 
carious health?   Turn,  young  man,  from 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

the  gauds  of  this  world  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  next.  Are  you  prepared?" 
Fenella  said: 

"Do  let's  be  cheerful!  I  promised  Mr. 
Gannon  tea  and  not  sermons."  She  turned 
to  Heath  Gannon:  "Grandmother  asked 
to  be  excused — her  sciatica.  The  'Cause' 
is  dreadfully  exhausting." 

"Flippant,"  the  Reverend  Lemuel  mur- 
mured; "the  vain  levity  of  thoughtless 
youth." 

"I  had  just  begun  to  think  you  liked 
levity,"  she  told  him.  "  Grandmother  said 
she  never  before  saw  the  illustrated  French 
calendar  we  found  among  the  things — and 
it  can't  be  the  servants'." 

The  other  rapidly  cleared  his  throat 
twice  and,  muttering  obscurely  of  imperiled 
ellipses,  made  a  deliberate  retreat. 

"I'm  glad  he's  gone,"  Fenella  told  Gan- 
non; "he's  always  so — so  professional. 
What  I  told  you  is  quite  serious,"  she  con- 
tinued. "Anton  von  Kammer  is  anxious 
for  a  decision  at  once.  He  has  spoken  to 
grandmother  and  she  went  to  Mr.  Zwiller 
for  advice.  I  know  what  that  was.  She 
says  I  should  have  a  protector — someone  to 
look  after  my  property.  Anton's  manner 
has  entirely  captivated  her.  He  has  secrets 
with  the  Reverend  Lemuel  too — digs  him 
in  the  ribs;  and  the  old  boy  gets  perfectly 
red." 

"What  is  it  that  I  can  do? "  Heath  Gan- 
non asked.  "What  can  I  tell  you?" 

"  What  a  man  is  able — what  you  think  of 
Anton  von  Kammer — whether  he's  nice, 

and — and   I  suppose  that  if  I  loved 

him  in  the  way  one  reads  in  books  nothing 
else  would  matter;  but  I  am  worried — 
sometimes  he  has  an  expression  I  can't  un- 
derstand; he  shuts  his  mouth  in  a  dark  line 
and  his  eyes  are  like  ice.  ...  And  once 
he  kicked  a  wretched  little  dog — he  didn't 
know  I  was  in  the  window.  Yet,  in  a  way, 
those  are  such  little  things.  He  has  papers 
and  everything,  and  took  me  to  tea  at  his 
consul's,  where  they  were  frightfully  civil 
to  him." 

She  leaned  toward  Heath  Gannon,  her 
youthful  face  troubled,  her  hands  clasped. 
A  lustrous  pink  pearl  swung  out  from  her 
throat  on  a  threadlike  gold  chain.  Pearls 
like  that,  he  knew,  were  rare;  and,  in  en- 
deavoring to  consider  the  problem  she 
presented,  his  thoughts  persistently  re- 
turned to  her  jeweled  necklaces  and  rings. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  growing  curiosity  to 
see  von  Kammer,  when  the  latter  was 
announced.  He  followed  close  on  the  pro- 
nouncement of  his  name,  a  rigidly  erect 
man  in  middle  life  with  a  square,  gaunt 
countenance. 

Gannon  viewed  the  other  with  an  illusive 
sense  of  familiarity;  he  blundered  for  a  mo- 
ment among  his  memories,  and  then  the 
baccarat  salon  returned  to  mind— von 
Kammer  had  been  the  banker  the  night  of 
Gannon's  profitless  visit  there. 

Anton  von  Kammer  bowed  over  the  girl's 
hand  and  bowed  again  at  his  introduction 
to  Heath  Gannon.  The  former's  boxlike 
head  gave  him  a  strangely  inanimate, 
oppressive  air.  His  jaw  closed  with  the 
sharpness  of  an  iron  trap;  his  eyes,  almost 
colorless,  were  like  polished  stones. 

Gannon  waited  to  see  if  the  other  would 
remember,  allude  to  their  mutual  presence 
at  the  gaming  table;  but  von  Kammer 
gave  no  sign  of  having  seen  him  before,  and 
he  instinctively  avoided  all  reference  to  tin? 
previous  evening. 

Gannon  contributed  little  to  the  con- 
versation that  followed,  but  intently  fol- 
lowed von  Kammer's  deliberate  gestures, 
listened  to  his  slow,  courteous  periods.  The 
latter's  personality  evaded  him;  his  cos- 
mopolitan exterior  was  a  complete  mask 
for  the  man  w  ithin.  Such  details  as  Heat  h 
(iannon  noted  were  purely  negative.  While 
the  cup  and  saucer  in  his  insecure  grasp 
continually  and  faintly  rattled,  the  Freiherr 
held  his  in  a  hand  as  immobile  us  carved 
wood;  one  sinewy  brown  linger  curved 
about  the  cup  handle  as  though  it  were  a 
pistol  trigger  his  gaze  narrowed  us  though 
it.  were  directed  over  a  sighted  barrel.  His 
F.nglish  was  exact,  but  lifeless;  und  his 
voice,  try  as  he  would  to  make  it  persua- 
sive, grated  in  a  manner  highly  unpleasant 
to  Gannon's  ^training  nerves. 

The  tea  progressed  and  <  igurcttes  were 
lighted.  Von  Hammer's  case  bore,  en- 
graved in  one  corner,  u  small,  correct  crest 
Whatever  representations  he  had  mafic 
with  regard  to  his  birth,  Gannon  felt,  were 
authentic.    A  feeling  of  impotence  closed 


about  him;  he  could  do  nothing  here.  In  his 
deleted  state  of  being,  the  other  man's 
patent  force  appalled  him.  The  room  and 
the  conversation  grew  oppressive,  and  he 
rose  in  a  momentary  panic  of  nerves. 

"Freiherr  von  Kammer  will  see  you  to 
your  carriage,"  the  girl  replied  to  his  fare- 
well. "  I  must  fly  to  grandmother." 

Von  Kammer  had  walked  to  the  Via  San 
Gallo  and  accepted  Gannon's  invitation  to 
share  his  cab.  When  they  had  started  the 
former  said: 

"Your  American  girls  are  charming  if 
Miss  Lovel  is  a  fair  example." 

"  Miss  Lovel  is  not  an  example,"  Gannon 
returned;  "she  is  unique  and  would  be 
exceptional  in  any  country." 

Von  Kammer  swept  him  with  a  momen- 
tary flicker  of  his  cold  gaze. 

"You  are  an  admirer,  then?"  he  put  in 
after  a  short  pause. 

Gannon  answered  indirectly:  "I'm  for 
death!"  And  silence  fell  on  them. 

The  cab  turned  into  the  busy  Calzioli 
and  von  Kammer  asked  to  be  put  down  at 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  He  bowed, 
elevating  his  hat,  at  the  fringe  of  iron 
tables  that  extended  from  a  cafe,  and  then 
strode  rigidly  away. 


HEATH  GANNON  sat  amid  the  murky 
velvet  of  the  smoking  room  of  the 
Hotel  d'Albion,  lost  in  a  confused  tangle  of 
thoughts.  Fenella  Lovel  had  asked  him  to 
give  a  man's  opinion  of  von  Kammer;  there 
was,  he  recognized,  an  extreme  need  for 
prescient  knowledge,  but  he  was  wholly  at 
a  loss  to  place  the  other  man.  He  rehearsed 
over  and  over  in  his  dull,  blundering  mind 
what  he  had  observed;  but  there  had  been 
no  opening  in  von  Kammer's  suave,  worldly 
armor;  no  significant  detail  in  his  formal 
periods.  However,  Gannon  knew  this — 
Anton  von  Kammer  was  not  a  responsi- 
bility to  be  lightly  assumed.  He  wondered, 
recalling  the  other's  coldly  deliberate  being, 
at  the  impatience  described  by  Fenella 
Lovel.  Von  Kammer  was  not  the  type  of 
man  to  be  swept  away  by  passion;  mar- 
riage, for  such  individuals,  except  under 
the  most  exceptional  material  conditions, 
was  a  subject  for  gibing. 

Gannon's  thoughts  returned  mechan- 
ically to  the  pink  pearl  swinging  out  from 
Fenella's  throat,  to  the  diamonds  and 
platinum,  the  loops  of  sapphires.  A  sudden 
sense  of  imminent  peril  stirred  in  his  pro- 
found inertia;  he  had  again  the  feeling  of 
a  black  cloud  enveloping  the  girl,  the 
troubled  consciousness  of  something  dark 
afoot.  Just  as  he  had  grasped  a  vague 
outline  of  plot  his  thoughts  broke,  evaded 
him;  his  mind  slipped  impotently,  like  a 
wheel  in  mud.  All  his  shattered  being  cried 
out  for  peace,  for  rest.  He  was,  he  told  him- 
self once  more,  for  death;  he  was  done  with 
the  vast  problems  of  living. 

Yet  he  was  powerless  to  dismiss  Fenella 
Lovel's  wistful  countenance  from  the  field 
of  his  vision;  he  felt— as  though  her  hands 
were  plucking  at  his  heart— an  answering 
stir.  He  dragged  himself  erect,  with  a 
straining  gray  countenance,  dry  lips  set  in 
a  shadowy  purpose.  The  proprietor  of  the 
baccarat  salon  would  probably  know  some- 
thing of  von  Kammer;  and  he  would  tell 
Heath  Gannon  — the  latter  was  certain. 

The  green-covered  table  was  crowded,  as 
before,  with  the  widely  different  yet  iden- 
tical gamblers,  the  gamblers  indifferent  or 
avaricious,  hopeful  or  desperate,  (iannon 
drew  the  man  with  the  empurpled  face  and 
spiked  white  mustache  aside;  and,  without 
preliminary,  he  put  his  question: 

"What  do  you  know  about  Anton  von 
Kammer?  This  is  not  idle  curiosity." 
A  sudden  hlankness  fell  on  the  other. 
"Nothing  at  all,"  he  replied,  "but  what, 
the  world  knows    a  distinguished  officer 
and  |  man  of  birth." 

"What  do  you  know  of  Anton  von 
Kammer?"  (iannon  repeated  dully.  "You 
are  in  many  ways  bound  to  tell  me.  I  am 
still  able  to  send  a  word  to  the  person  who 
introduced  us.  I  am  not  y>  t  in  the  double 

zero." 

The  other  glanced  swiftly  behind  him; 
he  was  palpably  ill  ease,  as  though  the 
in<  re  mention  of  von  Kammer  held  u  poten- 
l  ial  and  secret  threat 

"I'll  tell  you  this,"  he  said  finnlly; 
"though  if  it  traces  back  you  will  find 
I  am  not  negligible: 

"  If  Anton  von  Kammer  owes  you  money 
extend  the  obligation  to  infinity;   if  you 
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The  Simple  Truth 

about 
Acid -Mouth" 

"Why  do  cavities  appear  in 
my  teeth  in  spite  of  the  fact  I 
always  brush  them  regularly?" 

This  is  the  query  on  the  lips 
of  thousands.  Here's  the  cuiswei 
—"Acid-Mouth." 
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is  the  dentifrice  that  acts  against  acid- 
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teeth. 
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owe  him  pay  to-morrow.  If  he  lias  set  his 
attention  on  any  woman  you  care  for,  first 
discover  whether  she  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable; and  if  she  is  kill  him  very  sud- 
denly. Personally  I  should  surrender  her  at 
once." 

A  sudden  vision  of  the  square,  long  head — 
not  unlike  a  horse— of  the  eyes  like  polished 
stones,  convinced  Heath  Gannon  that  the 
other's  flamboyant  words  were  not  without 
adequate  foundation.  It  surprised  him 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  recognize  the 
cold  brutality  of  Von  Kammer's  counte- 
nance. But  

"That  is  not  enough,"  he  persisted;  "I 
must  have  facts.   I  must  have  the  man." 

The  proprietor  of  the  game  continued  in 
a  low,  hurried  voice: 

"Do  you  recall  when  Bonnard,  the  Eng- 
lish prize  fighter,  was  rooked  at  a  profes- 
sional club  in  San  Sebastian  and,  after 
thrashing  the  owner,  was  found  shot  in  an 
alley?  .  .  .  Von  Kammer!  Did  you 
know  Ceeile  Paduskin,  who  was  done  out 
of  her  share  of  a  Baku  millionaire,  and  who 
was  going  to  bleat  but  disappeared  in- 
stead? .  .  .  Von  Kammer!  Do  you  re- 
member the  punter  who  blackmailed  the 
Imperial  German  family,  who  was  chal- 
lenged by  every  officer  of  the  Household 
and  offered  to  meet  them  in  rotation,  but 
was  bought  off ?  .  .  .  Von  Kammer!" 

"A  gamblers'  bully,"  Heath  Gannon 
said;  "paid  shot!" 

He  turned  and  walked  heavily  from  the 
room.  All  his  vague  fears  were  now  gath- 
ered, justified,  in  fact;  he  faced  a  grave  and 
immediate  problem,  the  necessity  for  swift 
and  decisive  action.  He  endeavored  to 
map  out  a  plan  of  action,  but  without  re- 
sult. His  thoughts  became  disorganized, 
fantastic;  the  pictures  wheeled  brighter 
and  faster  than  ever  before;  the  Reverend 
Lemuel  Zwiller  regarded  him  with  smug 
disdain. 

This  last  gave  birth  to  a  solitary  idea — 
a  single,  obvious,  slim  chance.  And  in  its 
pursuit,  early  on  the  afternoon  following, 
he  mounted  to  the  second  floor  of  the  Via 
San  Gallo — ten — and  asked  to  see  the  Rev- 
erend Zwiller. 

He  was  shown  into  the  cool  gloom  of  the 
formal  reception  chamber,  w  here  he  waited 
on  one  of  the  uncompromising  brocaded 
chairs,  summoning  what  meager  strength 
he  possessed.  The  Reverend  Lemuel  finally 
appeared  in  a  luxurious  house  coat  of  regal 
purple  velvet.  When  Heath  Gannon  rose 
the  other's  countenance  swiftly  changed  to 
a  shrewd  blankness;  his  mouth  drew  into  a 
hard-bitten  fold. 

"I  have  been  surveying  my  modest  be- 
longings," he  observed.  "We  shall,  I  think, 
leave  this  obdurate  city  shortly,  brushing 
its  dust  from  our  garments.  Verily  their 
ears  shall  be  opened  on  a  latter  day !  .  .  . 
What  is  it  you  wish?" 

Heath  Gannon  plunged  directly  into  the 
subject  that  had  brought  him: 

"I  have  come  with  some  information 
for  your  consideration.  You  have  possi- 
bly been  so  absorbed  by  your— your  mis- 
sion that  more  worldly  affairs  have  escaped 
your  notice.  You  are,  I  take  it,  by  way  of 
being  Miss  Lovel's  guardian  at  present?" 
He  paused. 

The  other  nodded  ponderously. 

"Perhaps,  then,  you  have  noticed  that 
Freiherr  von  Kammer  has  become  inter- 
ested in  her?  Or  have  you  missed  that  in 
the  midst  of  your— your  struggle?" 

"I  have  observed  and  considered  him 
carefully.  He  is,  for  the  scion  of  an  ancient 


and  noble  race,  singularly  commanding  of 
respect.  He  impresses  me— all  of  us,  in 
fact— most  deeply." 

"  He  is  a  damned  rascal ! "  Heath  Gannon 
pronounced  suddenly  and  clearly.  "A  hired 
cutthroat!  He  is  not  fit  to  touch  Fenella 
Lovel's  fingers." 

The  Reverend  Lemuel  Zwiller's  eyes  nar- 
rowed to  a  mere  glint  of  vision;  he  fitted 
his  thick-jointed  fingers  together,  pursed 
his  pendulous  underlip. 

"That,"  he  said,  "  is  an  astounding  state- 
ment—and, as  I  know,  totally  without 
foundation.  It  is  deliberately  malicious. 
I  am  compelled  to  weigh  your  motive  in 
bringing  it.  There  I  am  not  at  a  loss;  I  have 
more  perception  than  you  have  credited 
me  with.  You  are  animated  by  selfish  in- 
terest; you  " 

"I  tell  you  the  man  is  notorious,"  Gan- 
non interrupted;  "he  is  making  fools  of 
you  all.  You  are  walking  like  rats  into  his 
trap." 

The  Reverend  Lemuel  tapped  his  fore- 
head significantly. 

"It  occurred  to  me  when  I  first  viewed 
you,"  he  pronounced;  "a  little  addled! 
Illness,  young  man,  has  affected  your  brain. 
I  shall  see  our  local  representative  and  rec- 
ommend a  fitting  restraint.  You  will  work 
yourself  and  others  an  injury." 

Heath  Gannon  was  suddenly  overcome 
by  the  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  his 
protest.  The  man  before  him  was  as 
smoothly  noncommittal  as  a  blank  wall. 
The  necessity  that  had  brought  Gannon 
there  amplified  into  a  more  complicated 
possibility. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said  slowly,  erect; 
"you  have  a  great  deal  more  perception 
than  I  thought.  All  this  you  already  knew. 
You  are  probably  far  more  familiar  with 
Von  Kammer  than  myself,  and  it  has 
made  no  difference.  You  are  selling  Miss 
Lovel — Von  Kammer  is  going  to  divide 
with  you!  .   .  .  I  have  been  the  fool." 

The  Reverend  Zwiller's  face  became  a 
dusky  red;  he  wet  his  lips  and  then  ad- 
vanced in  an  overbearing  manner. 

"You  white  rag!"  he  shot  out.  "I'd 
break  you  myself  if  it  were  not  for — well, 
certain  things;  but  Von  Kammer  will  care 
for  you.  He'll  teach  you  to  keep  your 
shrunken  face  out  of  the  affairs  of  others." 

"You  fat  crook!"  Gannon  repeated 
thinly.  "Player  of  old  women  and  girls! 
You're  worse  than  Von  Kammer.  You 
couldn't  break  a  pretzel." 

He  grasped  his  stick  more  firmly,  and  the 
other  threw  up  his  arm  with  a  tallowlike 
face. 

"I  shall  summon  assistance,"  he  stut- 
tered. "I  shall  " 

Heath  Gannon  heard  a  stir,  a  faint  gasp, 
behind  him,  and,  turning,  saw  Fenella 
Lovel  and  the  Freiherr  von  Kammer.  The 
girl  came  swiftly  up  to  Gannon  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded.  "It  will 
hurt  you  to  get  excited." 

Zwiller  answered  in  the  other's  place,  ad- 
dressing the  man  who  had  entered  with  her. 
"  Mr.  Gannon  has  been  making  charges,"  he 
said  hurriedly;  "he  tells  us  that  you  are  a 
paid  murderer,  or  something  ridiculous  of 
the  sort.  I  informed  him  that  you  would 
know  what  answer  to  make." 

Von  Kammer  advanced  smoothly  toward 
Gannon. 

"That  is  strange!"  he  observed.  "One 
would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Gannon,  in 
view  of  certain  facts,  would  have  been  more 
careful  in  his  statements."   He  turned  to 
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it  descended  with  crushing  force  at  once, 
for  there  followed  the  recital  of  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  personal  message  from  the 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  State  relative 
to  a  secret  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  cry 
of  anger  and  sorrow  broke  from  his  lips.  At 
the  same  instant  the  light  died.  Suddenly, 
as  they  waited  for  the  President  to  recover 
his  composure,  the  light  resumed  its  dance. 

"The  other  man  is  talking  back,"  said 
the  operator;  and  then,  continuing  his 
reading:  "Be  more  than  ever  alert  to-day. 
An  event  will  occur  that  will  startle  the 
world.  Ascertain  at  once  thereafter  the 
President's  attitude  and  probable  course. 
Get  Cabinet  officers'  private  sentiments. 
Important.  Time  is  up!" 

Again  the  far-away  stroke  of  a  clock. 
The  dancing  light  sank  to  a  feeble  glow. 

Robert  switched  off  the  current  at  the 
lamp  and  turned  on  the  chandelier  light. 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

The  white  faces  of  the  group  flashed  out  as 
ghosts.  He  broke  the  silence,  speaking  to 
the  operator: 

"That  will  be  all  for  to-night,  unless  the 
President  wishes  to  confer  with  you." 

The  President  turned  to  him  slowly  and 
considered: 

"Wait  downstairs  a  few  minutes,  my 
friend.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  be- 
sides thanks."  He  extended  his  hand, 
which  the  other  shook,  and  departed. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Berny  and  rising,  "I  shall  see  you  to  your 
room  and  return  for  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Mayson.  Thank  you  for  the  efficient  help. 
You  have  served  your  country  well.  Con- 
tinue the  good  service  by  strict  silence  as  to 
this  night's  events." 

The  girl's  eyes  went  from  his  face  to 
Mayson's  and  back.  Insensibly  she  had 
drawn  near  to  the  latter. 


the  girl,  indicating  Heath  Gannon.  "This 
man,"  he  proceeded,  "is  a  card  sharper;  a 
professional  gambler  called  the  Fifth  Ace. 
He  has  imposed  on  us.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  shall  bring  the  imposition  to  an  end." 
Fenella  Lovel  said: 

"I'm  sorry— perhaps  I  imposed  on  you. 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  gambler;  he  told  me 
at  once.  And  his  other  name  I  know  that 
too.  He  was  called  the  Fifth  Ace  because 
of  his  luck."  She  addressed  Heath  Gan- 
non: "I  asked  you  to  find  out  something 
that  I  very  much  wanted  to  know;  I  asked 
you  to  help  me.  Can  you?" 

"Yes,"  Gannon  replied;  "you  must  not 
marry  him.    .    .    .  Notorious!" 

The  strain  of  the  past  few  minutes  was 
becoming  too  great  for  him.  The  room 
swam;  he  made  a  racking  effort  to  control 
his  wavering  powers. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  borne ! "  Von  Kammer 
declared.   "Miss  Lovel,  I  beg  " 

Fenella  Lovel  was  gazing  into  Gannon's 
haggard  face. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  softly;  "1  knew 
I  could  count  on  you." 

"But,  Miss  Lovel  "  Von  Kammer 

repeated  harshly. 

Heath  Gannon  turned  wearily. 

"Kammer,"  he.said,  "it's  all  over!" 

The  other  surveyed  the  group  with  a 
stony  appraisal;  then  he  stepped  up  to 
Gannon. 

"Von  Kammer,  please!"  he  said,  and 
struck  Heath  Gannon  heavily  in  the  face. 

Gannon  reeled  back;  his  stick  fell  with  a 
clatter. 

"  You  sweep ! "  he  laboriously  articulated. 
"Before  the  girl!" 

The  other  showed  a  glimmer  of  immacu- 
late teeth  and  struck  the  unprotected  coun- 
tenance more  brutally  than  before.  With 
intolerable  suffering  and  jerking  in  every 
nerve,  Heath  Gannon  was  lost  in  a  black 
chasm  of  unconsciousness. 


ALIGHTED  space  widened  slowly  about 
him— he  saw  a  high  ceiling,  the  snowy 
expanse  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  Through 
an  open  door  a  corridor,  principally  of 
glass,  was  screened  with  Venetian  blinds 
against  the  afternoon  sun.  He  stirred,  and 
there  was  an  instant  movement  without. 
Fenella  Lovel  stood  in  the  doorway,  a 
graceful  silhouette  against  the  diffused  light 
beyond. 

"  Grandmother,"  she  called  gladly,  "  he's 

awake!" 

A  <leep  sense  of  refreshment,  of  life  re- 
newed, coursed  through  Heath  Gannon. 
He  realized  that  miraculously  he  had  been 
asleep.  Fenella  Lovel  said  severely: 

"No  questions;  you  have  given  us  a  hor- 
rible fright;  but  the  shock  really  saved 
your  life,  the  doctor  said.  I'll  tell  you  a 
very  little:  When — when  that  happened 
everybody  thought  you  were  dead.  The 
Reverend  Lemuel  raised  your  head  and 
turned  pale  green.  He  said  the  Freiherr 
had  killed  you.  Then  the  Freiherr  looked, 
said  something  beastly,  and  they  went  off 
together.  That  was  the  day  before  yester- 
day. .  .  .  They  simply  disappeared; 
but  we  discovered  that  the  Reverend  Lem- 
uel drew  all  our  letter  of  credit.  That's 
nothing;  we  have  a  criminal  amount  of 

money,  though  something  else   No; 

not  one  little  word  more!" 

Heath  Gannon  sank  back,  and,  utterly 
possessed  by  Fenella's  charm,  lulled  by  the 
intimate  warmth  of  her  voice,  fell  once 
more  luxuriously  asleep. 


"  Unless  you  seriously  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent" — Robert  hesitated — "  you  might  wish 
to  dictate  something,  you  know." 

A  smile  hovered  over  the  drawn  face  of 
the  President.  "  Remain  with  us,  my  dear ! 
But  remember,  any  indiscretion  on  your 
part,  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  may  prove  fatal 
to  Mr.  Mayson's  career." 

A  look  of  understanding  flashed  between 
them,  and  she  smiled. 

"You  may  trust  me,"  she  said  gratefully. 

Then  the  engineer  began  to  speak: 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  here  is  my  story: 
No  new  principle  has  been  invoked  by 
which  these  men  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  their  system  is  decidedly  original. 
It  requires  only  two  lamps  and  three  con- 
spirators, one  of  whom  shall  occupy  a 
position  that  gives  him  access  to  the  switch- 
board at  the  power  plant.    He  must  pull 

/Continued  on  Page  44) 
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The  Car 

and  the  Men  back  of  it. 


WO  things  are  essential  to  the  successful  production  of  a  motor  car. 

First — Engineering  skill  and  experience  in  the  designing  and  building  of 
the  car. 

Second — An  organization  back  of  it  that  insures  the  permanency  of  the  product. 

The  new  Abbott-Detroit  Six  is  designed  and  built  by  the  same  engineers  who  have 
been  responsible  for  the  success  of  all  other  Abbott-Detroit  models. 

It  is  their  greatest  achievement. 

A  car  of  supreme  refinement — beautiful  in  design  and  finish — elaborate  in  equip- 
ment—  light  in  weight  and  with  an  abundance  of  power  in  its  smooth  running 
flexible  Continental  Motor. 

And  it  is  backed  by  an  organization  that  insures  its  permanency  and  success. 

An  organization  with  ample  capital  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  large  production. 

An  organization  composed  of  men  who  have  made  pronounced  successes  in  the 
business  world  and  who  are  putting  their  ripe  experience,  their  keen  business 
judgment  —  as  well  as  their  money — into  the  production  and  marketing  of 
Abbott-Detroit  cars. 

This  new  Six  is  the  realization  of  an  ideal  they  have  had  before  them  ever  since  they  became  identified 
with  the  Abbott-Detroit  Company. 

Their  highest  ambition  has  been  to  make  it  the  absolute  leader  in  its  price  field— and  to  put  back 
of  it  a  thoroughly  organized,  efficient  factory  service  that  will  insure  to  Abbott-Detroit  owners — 
not  only  the  biggest  motor  car  value  that  their  money  can  buy — but  a  permanent,  satisfied 
enjoyment  of  motor  car  operation. 

You  can  pin  your  faith  to  the  Abbott-Detroit  car — and  to  the  men  back  of  it. 

The  new  catalogue  showing  four  body  designs  —  seven- passenger 
Touring —  four- passenger  Roadster  —  two- passenger  Speedster  and 

five-passenger  Sedan  —  is  now  ready.    Better  write  for  it  today. 

A  few   more    responsible   dealers   can    be  accommodated. 

Consolidated  Car  Co.,  Detroit 


&  Cylinder 
AA  Hor^ep  oWer 

$1195 


For  the  man  who  wants  the  ul- 
timate in  motor  car  construction 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  we 
recommend  the  Abbott-Detroit 
Eight-Eighty  at  $1950. 
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For  Someone  on  Your  Christmas  List 

Premoette  Jr. 
f.7.7 

Did  you  ever  see  anyone  who  was  not 
interested  in  pictures — especially  pictures  of 
his  or  her  own  friends  and  family  and  the 
pleasant  incidents  of  life? 

Here  is  a  carefully  made,  attractive  little 
camera,  with  which  anybody  can  make  such 
pictures. 

It  is  extremely  light  and  compact  —  just  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  picture  it  makes.  It's  so  simple  that 
a  school  boy  can  use  it  successfully,  and  it  is  fitted 
with  a  genuine  anastigmat  lens.  This  lens  —  the 
Kodak  Anastigmat  f.7.7  —  is  equal  in  definition, 
depth  and  covering  power  to  the  most  expensive 
lenses,  and  it  makes  negatives  that  give  the  best  of 
direct  results  or  beautiful  enlargements  of  any 
reasonable  size. 

For  cameras  of  such  efficiency,  the  prices  are 
extremely  moderate.  Premoette  Jr.  f.7.7,  for  2Vi  x 
3'/4  pictures.  $12.00;  2'/2x4'/4,  $15.00. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  the  dealer's, 
or  mailed  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ive  Hirn  Spark  Pfu^s 
/b/'Xnias 

There  is  no  gift  the  motorist  will 
appreciate  more  than  a  set  of 


Ren  U  S.  Pat.  OS 

Spark  Plugs 

Their  hot,  fat  spark  gives 
any  motor  more  power. 
Their  big  porcelains,  big 
bushings  and  big  elec- 
trodes give  life-time 
service. 

Standard  type  Red  Head  Plugs 
75c  each;  "Big  Boy"  (illus- 
trated) $1.00;  Priming  Plug9 
for  Fords  $1.25. 

Emil  Grossman  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Bush  Terminal.  Factory  20 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
At  all  dealers — or  write  us  (stating 
make  aod  year  of  car).  Put  up  in 


Special  Holiday  Package 


Jars  Tkt  Tkint  For  The  PartiiuUu 
Wiattr  01  Sfvtada 

Call's  Eyeglass 
Cleanser 

\  new  chemical  compound 
which  is  invaluable  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  wears 
glasses.  Can  be  applied  in  a 
moment  s  time.  Leaves  your  lenses  clean .  clear  and 
sparkling  and  your  mountings  bright  and  sanitary. 
Its  wonderful  cleansing  and  polishing  qualities,  and  its 
effective  sterilizing  properties  make  it  a  toilet  neces- 
sity for  particular  people.  Makes  a  dainty  Xmas  gift. 

For  sale  by  drat,  optical  and  department  stores,  or 
mailed  with  free  booklet.  "Clearer  Vision."    Price  25  cents. 

CALL  S  EYEGLASS  CLEANSER  CO. 

42  East  High  St.,  Wayneaburg.  Pa. 


'T'HERE  IS  STILL  TIM  E  to  order  a  subscription 
*  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  some  friend  as 
a  Christmas  gift.  The  announcement  of  the  gift  will 
be  received  on  Christmas  morning.  Send  $1.50. 


(Continued  from  Page  42) 

out  the  ground  switch  and  throw  the  light 
system  up  in  the  air.  Now  if  one  of  the 
other  men  will  attach  his  lamp  by  a  single 
wire  to  one  of  the  overhead  supply  wires 
that  enter  every  house,  and  by  a  single  wire 
to  a  water  pipe,  and  the  other  man  will  fol- 
low suit,  being  careful  to  start  from  a  differ- 
ent overhead  supply  wire,  they  will  have 
set  up  a  loop  independent  of  the  city  lights. 
These  two  lamps  will  be  in  series  and  burn 
at  half  brilliancy,  since  they  divide  the 
current  for  one.  What  affects  one  will  af- 
fect both,  and  in  the  same  way,  without 
affecting  any  light  not  in  their  series. 

"The  really  beautiful  thing  about  it  is 
that  should  anybody  else,  in  any  part  of 
the  city,  put  in  a  third  light  on  a  single  wire 
to  a  water  pipe,  connecting  with  either  of 
the  overhead  wires,  this  new  lamp  will  burn 
at  one-fourth  brilliancy,  as  will  one  of  the 
others,  but  the  third  will  continue  at  half. 
I  am  assuming  that  the  two  lamps  that 
have  been  exchanging  signals  to-night  are 
forty-watt  tungstens.  I  dropped  in  with  a 
two -candle -power  lamp  because  if  I  had 
used  one  as  large  as  the  others  I  should 
have  robbed  one  of  enough  light  to  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  an  electrician,  if  one  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  game.  Here  is  a  diagram 
with  the  problem  expressed  in  a  way  any 
engineer  will  understand." 

He  placed  a  drawing  in  the  President's 
hands. 

"But  perhaps,  sir,  the  matter  will  appear 
clearer  if  I  illustrate  with  our  own  appa- 
ratus. This  flexible  cord,  descending  from 
the  chandelier,  contained  originally  two  in- 
sulated wires  connecting  with  the  two  sup- 
ply wires  that  enter  the  building.  The  bulb 
was  at  the  end  of  the  loop.  The  current 
came  down  one  wire,  passed  through  the 
lamp  and  returned  through  the  other.  I 
have  cut  one  of  those  wires  under  the  over- 
head socket  and  the  same  wire  again  under 
the  table  lamp,  leaving  the  wire  in  the  cord 
to  deceive  the  eye — the  operator  did  not 
catch  on — but  the  stub,  under  the  lamp,  is 
joined  to  another  single  wire  that  runs 
down  through  the  table— sorry  I  had  to 
bore  the  hole — and  passes  under  the  carpet 
to  the  radiator  over  yonder. 

"Precisely  the  same  arrangement  exists 
in  two  other  rooms — somewhere.  The 
three  lights  are  now  in  series  and  respond 
to  the  same  impulse.  Extinguish  one !  All 
are  extinguished!  This  is  supposing  the 
ground  switch  still  to  be  out.  If  it  is  not, 
each  of  the  three  lamps  will  burn  independ- 
ently of  the  others,  but  feebly.  Extinguish- 
ing one  does  not  extinguish  the  others.  Is 
that  perfectly  clear,  sir?" 

' '  Perfectly !  It  is  really  very  simple  after 
one  learns." 

"I  got  my  starting  point  from  a  little  ray 
of  light  dancing  on  my  wall  at  midnight, 
two  nights  in  succession,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  stroke  of  twelve.  It  came 
through  a  keyhole  across  the  hall,  my  door 
being  open.  The  second  time  it  came  I  was 
a  detective  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  did  not  hesitate  to  look  through 
that  keyhole.  For  a  long  time  I  saw  only 
a  hand  writing  with  a  pencil.  Then  two 
hands,  holding  together  and  parting  a  wire 
at  intervals,  were  visible  under  the  lamp- 
shade. I  could  read  the  word  'President' 
several  times  repeated.  At  one  o'clock  the 
messages  ceased,  as  they  did  to-night.  I 
followed  the  man  who  left  that  room  a  few 
minutes  later — room  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one.  He  was  square-shouldered  and 
walked  with  a  military  air.  The  door  of  the 
building  he  finally  entered  opened  to  his 
key.  A  passer-by  told  me  it  was  a  legation. 
Here  is  the  street  and  number!" 

The  President  took  the  card  extended  to 
him  and  read  the  memorandum.  In  deep 
thought  he  paced  the  room.  Mayson  no- 
ticed that  his  face  was  pale  and  his  lips 
compressed  when  he  returned  to  the  table. 

"And  then?"  he  suggested  to  the  en- 
gineer. 

"And  then  I  drew  the  diagram!" 

"Did  you  inquire  the  name  of  the  man 
occupying  room  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
one?" 

"No,  sir.  It  seemed  risky.  His  name 
can  be  ascertained  at  any  time— that  is, 
the  name  he  registered  under.  Of  course  it 
is  an  assumed  name." 

"What  relation  does  the  man  at  the 
power  house  bear  to  the  others?" 

"He  pulls  out  the  ground  switch  for 
them  at  twelve  o'clock  and  keeps  it  out  till 
one!" 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"The  demonstration  to-night  estab- 
lishes it.  Two  and  two  make  four.  If  we 
could  have  seen  so  far.  we  should  have  seen 


a  man's  hand,  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  creep 
across  the  switchboard  and  draw  a  certain 
switch— say,  possibly  only  half  an  inch. 
But  that  half  inch  ungrounded  Washing- 
ton's whole  lighting  system  and  made 
possible  the  demonstration  you  have  just 
witnessed.  That  is  all,  sir!" 

"Wait!  Let  me  consider!  To  arrest  two 
of  these  men  will  be  easy;  but  how  to  find 
the  third — the  man  who  sends  out  the  in- 
formation?" 

"Why,  sir,  search  for  the  droplight  that 
has  been  tampered  with." 

"Search?  But  where?  The  rooms  of  all 
these  scattered  employees?  Yes,  it  can  bo 
done— in  fact,  it  has  been  done  once." 

Mayson  looked  on  the  speaker  amazed. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  President  had  not 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  words  "has 
a  room  here"  that  the  operator  had  read 
from  the  light?  He  looked  to  Berny.  She, 
too,  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  having 
heard.  He  recalled,  then,  that  the  President 
had  been  greatly  shocked  by  the  previous 
sentences  and  that  Berny  was  laughing 
over  the  references  to  himself.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  neither  of  them  realized  that 
the  third  person  was  beneath  the  White 
House  roof.  It  was  on  his  lips  to  inform 
them,  but  the  far  faint  voice  within  uttered 
the  caution:  "Wait!" 

At  that  moment  Berny's  clear  voice  rang 
out: 

"But  why  arrest  any  of  them,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?" 

Startled,  the  President  turned  on  her 
abruptly: 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  I  quite  forgot!  I  was 
so  carried  away  " 

"What  were  you  going  to  say?" 

The  girl  had  crimsoned  in  her  confusion. 

"Oh,  forgive  me,  please!" 

"Speak  on,  child!"  His  voice  was  now 
very  gentle  and  courteous. 

"Why,  sir,  when  you  have  found  out 
who  the  guilty  man  is,  scare  him  with  a 
threat  of  the  gallows  and  put  him  under 
guard  night  and  day !  Make  him  your  tool ! 
You  can  send  out,  then,  just  such  informa- 
tion as  you  wish  to  have  go  out — mislead- 
ing information,  if  you  desire — and  gather 
up  real  news  that  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
Your  enemies  are  deceived;  you  are  in- 
formed!" 

"Where  were  you  educated?"  asked  the 
President  after  a  long  stare,  his  eyes  twin- 
kling. 

"I  was  my  father's  secretary.  We  have 
been  through  a  number  of  campaigns  down 
South." 

He  laughed  silently. 

"Your  system  of  politics  seems  to  have 
worked  well.   He  is  now  senator!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Berny,  who  had  recov- 
ered from  her  fright,  with  a  little  toss  of  her 
head  and  a  daring  smile  at  Mayson,  "and 
his  daughter  is  assistant  detective." 

"And  assistant  President?" 

"And  assistant  President,"  she  assented 
gravely. 

"Continue,  please.  'Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings  '" 

"Is  that  a  challenge,  Mr.  President? 
Well,  let's  see!  Would  it  not  be  strange  if 
this  system  we  have  uncovered  were  con- 
fined to  the  one  hour?  There  are  other  hours 
than  the  first  past  midnight!" 

"Ha!"  It  was  Mayson's  turn  to  start 
and  stare.  The  amazement  on  his  face 
shifted  suddenly  to  humor,  and  in  his  eyes 
came  a  tender  light.  His  broad  mouth 
twisted.  "Berny,  me  gyurl,  sure  the  Irish 
is  up  again !  Ye  aire  a  wonder !  If  me  twin 
did  not  claim  ye,  I'd  be  pilin'  red  roses 
round  the  feet  of  ye  mesilf !" 

"I  rather  like  that  Irish  brother  of 
yours,"  she  drawled.  "You  can't  discour- 
age an  Irishman  in  love!" 

She  was  looking  aside  and  idling  with  the 
lamp  switch  as  she  spoke.  Suddenly  the 
light  flashed  on  and  began  to  dance.  A 
cry  burst  from  Mayson's  lips.  He  swept 
out  the  overhead  light  and  eagerly  sought 
to  read  the  signals. 

"I  can't  do  it,  sir!"  he  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent sorrowfully;  "they  come  too  fast  and 
all  jumbled  up.  The  other  fellow  was  bad 
enough,  but  this  is  the  limit!" 

A  grim  look  settled  on  the  President's 
face. 

"Our  young  friend  here  has  guessed 
right,"  he  said. 

The  young  friend  was  not  there,  how- 
ever. She  had  disappeared  instantly,  and 
was  dragging  the  operator  up  the  steps 
faster  than  he  had  traveled  by  his  own 
power  in  many  a  year.  Presently  she  had 
him  in  the  room  and  was  ready  with  her 
pencil. 


"  It's  the  Continental  code;  there  are  no 
spaces,"  said  the  operator.  "But  I'll  do 
my  best. " 

The  operator's  best  was  sufficient  only 
to  reveal  that  the  secret  news  and  spy  sys- 
tem was  a  perfect  one  and  covered  the 
entire  city.  Its  ramifications  extended 
through  the  Capitol,  the  departments,  and 
the  homes  of  several  Cabinet  officers.  Un- 
til four  o'clock,  except  during  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  each  hour,  the  little  light  flashed 
its  signals.  Several  times  a  foreign  lan- 
guage was  used,  and  once  what  was  evi- 
dently a  code.  Out  of  the  mass  of  words 
gathered  rose  the  vital  fact  that  the  se- 
crets of  official  life  in  Washington  were 
daily  revealed  to  agents  whose  nation  was 
apt  at  any  moment  to  become  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  That  the  agents  themselves 
felt  war  approaching  was  shown  by  the 
military  and  naval  data  they  were  gathering. 

At  four  o'clock  the  light  system  was 
grounded.  The  President  examined  the 
card  Mayson  had  given  him. 

"  I  imagine  that  all  these  messages  have 
gone  to  the  legation  direct.  Room  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  was  simply  an  extra 
precaution.  If  a  confession  should  ever  be 
wrung  from  anyone,  the  legation  cannot  be 
convicted  of  dealing  with  a  person  em- 
ployed at  the  White  House.  This  search, 
you  mentioned— have  you  any  further  sug- 
gestion?" 

"Only  this,  Mr.  President— it  should  be 
thorough,  and  to  be  thorough  it  should 
begin  in  this  house." 

"What!  You  don't  suspect  that  anyone 
would  dare  use  a  room  in  this  house!" 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  suspicion,  sir,  but 
of  thoroughness.  Look  for  droplights  with 
split  cords  and  for  single  wires  with  lamps 
attached !  It's  not  exactly  in  my  line,  but 
if  you  wish  it  I  shall  make  the  search  for 
you.  I  can.  however,  conceive  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  you  would  prefer  to  be  the  sole 
custodian  of  a  disagreeable  secret  forced 
upon  you." 

The  President  reflected.  Several  times 
his  questioning  gaze  sought  the  young  en- 
gineer's. To  Berny  he  said  at  length: 

"Read  me  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
first  report!  Read  it  as  though  you  your- 
self were  telling  the  facts  to  me."  Berny 
complied,  her  voice  clear  and  unhesitating. 

The  President  listened,  his  eyes  closed. 

"Again!"  he  said.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished he  nodded  and  arose. 

"Enough,  Mr.  Mayson.  I  think  I  shall 
call  you  Robert  from  now  on,  if  you  don't 
object.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Our  course  will  be  determined  to-day,  but  I 
shall  take  up  the  problem  again  at  mid- 
night, better  prepared.  It  has  been  a  won- 
derful demonstration!  There  is  a  high 
place  in  your  profession  open  for  you — 
Panama  perhaps.  But  we'll  let  that  wait. 
In  the  meantime  you  must  continue  to 
'wander  round'  here.  Don't  be  annoyed, 
my  boy,"  he  added,  seeing  Mayson  flush; 
"after  all  it  was  the  ass  that  discovered 
danger  and  not  the  prophet.  You  are  fa- 
miliar with  that  Balaam  story?  " 

"I  am!"  said  Berny  slyly,  not  looking 
up.   "He  discovered  an  angel  also!" 

"Good!  Fine!"  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent. "And  this  angel  who  admires  Rob- 
ert's twin  — — " 

"Is  sleepy,"  said  the  girl,  rising  and 
starting  toward  the  door. 

They  overtook  her  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs.   The  President  gave  each  a  hand. 

"I  wish  I  might  say  what  I  feel  in  re- 
gard to  you  both."  He  stopped,  for  Berny, 
one  hand  in  his  and  the  other  in  Robert's, 
was  laughing  up  in  his  face. 

"Why,  Mr.  President,"  she  said,  "we 
have  formed  a  little  series  of  our  own,  and 
you — you  are  the  third  light." 

The  fun  of  it  appealed  to  Mayson. 

"Sure,  so-r-r,  me  twin  brother  Robert 
can't  talk  from  the  heart  av  him  with  some 
wan  harkin'  in !  'Tis  that  she's  tellin'  ye ! " 

The  President  smiled  and  placed  Berny's 
hand  in  the  strong  clasp  of  the  engineer. 

"Join  me  downstairs  In  ten  minutes!" 
he  said  to  Robert;  and  then  to  the  girl: 
"Good  night,  Miss  Berny;  you  have  cheered 
a  very  sad  and  weary  President.  God  bless 
you!" 

Robert  did  not  join  the  President  in  ten 
minutes.  Soon  a  very  sleepy  but  courteous 
attendant  came  up  the  steps  quietly  and 
said: 

"The  President  has  retired,  sir.  He  de- 
sired me  to  say  that  he  waited  for  you 
thirty  minutes." 

Robert,  aghast  over  his  awful  breach  of 
etiquette,  fled  from  the  house. 

A  great  deal  may  happen  in  thirty  min- 
jtes.   Among  other  things  he  had  won  a 
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girl's  promise.  Perhaps  he  had,  however, 
lost  a  President's  favor.  It  was  dawn  when 
he  emerged  into  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
The  most  important  thing  in  his  life  had 
occurred  in  those  thirty  stolen  minutes ! 

IV 

A LETTER,  marked  personal,  was  laid  on 
.  the  President's  table  at  noon.  He  read : 

"Mr.  President: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  tender  this  my 
resignation  as  electrical  expert  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government,  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately. Though  I  have  broken  up  the 
system  by  which  spies  have  been  commu- 
nicating White  House  secrets  to  outside 
agents,  my  carelessness  has  destroyed 
every  chance  of  their  detection.  They  will 
not  attempt  to  use  the  light  wires  again  for 
the  transmission  of  information.  If  you 
desire  to  pursue  them  it  must  now  be 
through  the  Secret  Service.  I  can  be  of  no 
further  use  to  you. 

"Permit  me,  sir,  in  severing  our  brief 
connection,  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
great  kindness  and  to  inclose  for  your  con- 
sideration this  statement: 

"Telegraphing  over  wires  that  are  in  use 
for  lighting  purposes  is  possible  only  when 
the  system  supplying  the  current  is  not 
grounded.  '  In  all  places  where  the  three- 
phase  system  is  in  use  the  ground  switch 
at  the  power  plant  must  first  be  drawn. 
The  method  employed  by  the  spies,  now 
familiar  to  you,  is  a  division  of  light  instead 
of  a  repetition  of  sound.  The  important 
thing  now  is  to  inform  you  that  the  same 
system  can  be  made  destructive  of  life  and 
property.  For  instance,  the  single  wire 
from  any  droplight,  carried  through  an  ex- 
plosive properly  connected,  could  be  made 
to  wreck  a  building  the  instant  its  compan- 
ion light  was  switched  on  in  any  part  of  the 
city,  if  the  ground  switch  were  out,  or  the 
instant  the  ground  switch  was  thrown  in, 
without  the  fighting  of  the  other  lamp.  The 
vital  thing  at  present  is  the  ease  with  which 
these  explosions  may  be  arranged  through 
conspiracy  with  some  person  employed 
round  a  power  plant  in  any  city. 

"The  possibilities  in  this  situation  are 
unlimited.  Suppose  war  should  be  declared 
against  a  nation  whose  representatives  are 
employed  in  our  public  buildings  and  public 
works,  or  that  this  country,  in  the  case  of 
war  between  others,  should  be  found  per- 
mitting the  manufacture  of  explosives  for 
either  warring  country,  and  a  crank  de- 
sired to  file  a  protest  that  would  be  heard 
round  the  world !  He  has  but  to  attack  the 
great  buildings  of  the  country  through  their 
light  wires.  But  this  is  not  the  end.  Aboard 
any  ship  equipped  with  electric  lights  a 
similar  trap  may  be  set.  A  captain  may  be 
made  to  blow  up  his  own  ship;  and  the 
same  conditions  might  prevail  in  your  forts 
and  arsenals. 

"The  defense  against  this  possible  danger 
is  not  difficult.  Place  the  ground  switches 
of  all  cities  in  which  there  are  Government 
buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  Government  and  put  locks  on  them ! 
Put  them  on  in  Washington  to-day!  This 
is  the  defense  against  the  ungrounding  of  a 
lighting  system.  But  the  danger  that  lies 
in  the  droplight  on  a  single  wire  that  has 
been  carried  to  a  water  pipe  through  an  ex- 
plosive which  will  become  effective  when 
that  light  is  switched  on  — whether  the 

Cower-house  ground  switch  is  in  or  out — can 
e  met  only  by  prohibiting  droplights  in 
public  buildings,  and  by  the  use  of  lamps 
that  screw  into  wall  sockets  and  lock. 
Every  wire  should  be  in  a  conduit. 

"If  you  doubt  these  possibilities,  Mr. 
President,  submit  the  statement  to  a  board 
of  electrical  experts.  Should  the  board 
desire  it,  I  shall  return  and  give  a  practical 
demonstration,  producing  an  explosion  by 
means  of  a  lamp  in  your  library  the  de- 
tonator in  the  Navy  Yard;  by  closing  the 
ground  switch  at  the  power  plant;  by 
throwing  on  the  lights  in  the  yard  from  its 
own  switchboard.  In  all  three  cam*  not 
a  light  in  the  city  will  be  disturbed,  nor  will 
there  be  left  any  trace  of  physical  evidence 
to  betray  the  method  employed. 

"I  am  offering  this,  sir,  as  the  only  possi- 
ble compensation  for  the  disappointment 
my  blundering  must  have  caused  you. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Robert  Mayhon. 
"P.  S.   My  address  will  be  the  Waldorf, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 

" R.  M." 

On  the  following  morning  a  quiet,  busi- 
nesslike person  touched  Robert  Mayson 
on  the  shoulder  as  he  sat  in  the  Waldorf 
lobby. 


"  Mr.  Mayson?" 
"Yes!" 

"Your  presence  is  desired  in  Washington 
immediately,  sir." 
"Arrest?" 

"No.    I  am  only  to  bring  you  back!" 
He  flashed  a  little  morocco  case  holding 
a  card,  and  smiled. 
"Very  well!" 

Berny  was  there  when  he  arrived  in  the 
President's  library,  her  face  sad  and  eyes 
downcast.  He  did  not  see  a  little  smile 
tugging  at  her  compressed  lips. 

The  President  motioned  him  to  a  seat. 

"At  my  service,  I  believe  you  said.  And 
yet  you  fled  when  the  fight  was  on ! " 

"Not  from  the  fight,  sir!  You  see  I  had 
spoiled  the  strategy.  There  was  no  longer 
any  use  for  me.  I  was  just  that  long-eared 
animal  wandering  round." 

Berny's  eyes  would  have  betrayed  her 
had  he  been  looking! 

"  The  matter  is  really  at  an  end  and  must 
not  be  referred  to  in  any  way.  I  sent  for 
you  to  say  this,  and  partly  to  say,  also,  that 
we  have  succeeded  through  your  agency. 
It  was  due  you!"  He  waited  a  moment, 
then  added  slowly  as  though  measuring  his 
words:  "The  split  cord  was  found.  The 
man  who  occupied  room  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one,  near  your  room,  has  given  it  up. 
An  oiler,  with  a  foreign  name,  has  disap- 
peared from  the  power  plant.  That  is  all, 
except  that  the  Government  is  anxious  to 
avoid  an  issue  with  any  European  power  at 
this  time.  If  the  story  of  this  conspiracy 
should  appear  now  my  administr;-tion 
would  be  driven  to  war."  He  bowed  his 
head  and  was  silent  a  moment.  Then: 
' '  What  was  the  blunder  of  which  you  spoke  ? 
What  frightened  the  plotters?" 

"The  thirty  minutes  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  had  something  to  do  with  it." 
Robert  glanced  at  Berny.  Her  eyes  were 
still  cast  down,  but  now  a  little  smile  had 
conquered. 

"Well?" 

Robert  turned  from  the  girl  and  resumed 
his  story: 

"Daylight  dawned,  sir,  in  those  thirty 
minutes,  and  when  I  entered  my  room 
there  was  no  need  for  artificial  light.  A 
plunge  in  the  tub  and  then  sleep,  I  said  to 
myself— I  was  behind  on  sleep,  sir — but  in 
the  bathroom  something  on  the  tiles  rolled 
under  my  feet.  It  was  a  single  wire  running 
from  the  water  pipe  back  to  my  droplight. 
I  lifted  it,  amazed,  as  you  may  imagine. 
Somebody  had  been  doing  there  just  what 
we  did  upstairs,  I  decided;  but  I  was  mis- 
taken, sir!  On  that  wire  was  a  queer  bun- 
dle, under  the  center  table,  and  from  it  the 
wire  ran  up  to  my  lamp.  You  may  believe 
that  I  very  promptly  disconnected  that 
bundle!  Well,  sir,  after  I  had  hung  myself 
out  of  the  window  until  things  stopped 
going  round,  I  went  back  for  another  look. 
It  was  the  lamp  with  which  I  worked  out 
the  problem  I  gave  you,  and  the  rough 
draft  of  my  demonstration  still  lay  on  the 
table.  The  man  in  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one,  suspicious  when  informed  of  my 
accidental  proximity,  had  taken  a  look  in, 
and  had  realized  that  his  system  would  be 
disclosed  unless  I  were  promptly  wiped  out. 
He  took  a  desperate  fling  at  me  and  missed 
by  thirty  minutes.  Had  I  arrived  thirty 
minutes  sooner,  the  room  would  have  been 
dark  and  I  should  have  switched  on  that 
lamp.  Now,  if  the  power-plant  switch  had 
still  been  out  when  I  returned,  the  other 
lamps  in  series  would  have  blown  me  up; 
and  if  that  sw  itch  had  been  closed  my  own 
lamp,  with  its  ground  connection,  would 
have  done  the  job  by  itself! 

"Then  I  went  crazy— nerves,  heart,  bl  ain, 
soul  and  body  crazy !  I  rushed  to  the  ( ther 
room,  which  was  not  locked,  throwing  open 
doors  right  and  left  wardrobe,  bathroom, 
closets!  Fool!  Of  course  he  wasn't  there! 
He  was  sitting  at  a  safe  distance  somewhere 
by  his  lamp  waiting  for  it  to  flash  once.  He 
had  vacated  the  room  the  evening  before, 
they  told  me  downstairs.   That's  all,  sir!" 

When  the  recital  ended  Rcrny  w:is  by 
his  side,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

The  President  smiled  as  he  noted  this. 

"All  has  worked  out  well,"  he  said. 
"The  statements  in  your  letter  have  been 
professionally  considered,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly liriri,;  Congressional  legislation 
I  am  too  thankful  for  your  escape  and  for 
your  help  to  blame  you  for  anything."  He 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "I  am  flue  at  the 
Capitol  in  fifteen  minutes.  Miss  Mcrny, 
t here,  evidently  has  somet hing  on  her  mind . 
She  is  interested  in  orchids,  and  probubl;, 
wants  to  show  you  a  new  variety  in  the 
conservatory.  They  came  from  Panama,  I 

believe." 
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\  "ill  i  oil  1 1  ill' \  lot  l  li  I  I  .ill'.  |  l.l  1 1- nt  l\  I'  i\  rl\  .li  \l  .11  \  I  ..II  ih  II 
I  ,e(  I  hr  spec  la  I  $1  .(10  liox  of  Mary  (  ..il  'h  i i  race  I'owtlci 

(•■day.   Any  tint. 

If  vnur  MAMf  **l  nnt  ihmSt.Of}  miM0,  umml  Ium  mini*  nnil  nil 
</r»«.  cuff  A  rhmrk  nr  money  ori/.r  /or  Sl.OOln  UK. Al  ID'S 
American  Amrnll  — f.'»o.  Hnrglrltlt  A  Co  .  /)«•(>/  S.  Iriing 
f'lac:  AW  V'orJ. 

RIOAUD  -  lfi  Rm  dr.  u  Pfeta  parks 
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Distinctive 


$ncfll'  patterns  and  perfec- 
tion of  finish  and  fit  add  that 
touch  of  exclusiveness,  in  man's 
haberdashery,  so  gratifying  to 
the  discriminating  taste. 

SI.  50  to  $7. 50.    At  dealers'. 

The  Nek-ban-tab  on  Emery  shirts  opens 
the  button-pocket  and  lets  you  slip  your 
collar-button  right  in. 

W.  M.  Steppacher    &    Bro.    Inc.,  Philadelphia 


$36F0R50* 


GENUINE  NEW  CURRENCY 

■a  issued  and  circulated  by  forces  ' 
ol  General  Francisco  Villa. 
J  |         A  Unique  Souvenir 
of  Mexican  Revolution 
One  bill  each  of  following  denomi- 
nations— 50c.   11.00.  {5.00.  110.00 
I    and  320.00.  total  JJ6.S0.  Send  50c  to 
Henry  S.  Beach,  El  Paso,  Texas, 
Importer  and  Jobber.  Mexican  art 
Eoods.    50-page  catalogue.  Remit 


P.  O. 


rde 


-  bank  draft. 


BILLINGS  &  SPENCER 


BILLINC 


TOOLS 


When  you  "need 
them  bad,"  you 
needthemguW. 

HARTFORD.  CT 


Wrenches 

Pliers 

Sc.  Drivers 

Hammers 

Ratchets 

Wrench  Kits 

Tool  Kits 


Gifts  of  Sentiment  fc*^ 

HOW'ifi'O    delivered  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  less 
SEND/  FLOWERS     than  24  hours  old.  from  you  to 
luvaiMcsr  y  ours,  at  pricesnever  greater  than 
in    vnfc,tt  if  ordered  locally.    Order  your 
Christmasand  New  Year's  flowers  now. 
Details  hov-  to  order  anything  and  booklet. 
"Gi9e  Flowers."  on  request. 
NATIONAL  FLORAL  CORP..  220  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


PQLETHCB  MMB  PREPMMEBME{ 


PEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE! 


baiCT'eatMuiilimUe*!  opportunities  for  those* ho 
SPANISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN.  1 

letter  your  position  or  increase  your  business. 
Leva  at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linfoistry. 

The  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounces  the 
language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know  it. 
Our  records  tit  all  talking  machines.  Write  for  booklet  and  particulars. 
The  Uniaag s-Ptone  Method.  903  Putnam  Bidg..  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  T. 

BUDDI  NG  TO  N  HUMIDIFIER  on  20  days' 

MS?  J? '        _  1  '  ■  1    '  V     lrr*  trial.    I'sed  on  radiator 

|'i  *    11   ■[■■( ^■saawawaaTTnTWm. 

W—  'Jl.      *  quarts  water  daily.  Preserves 

i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^b  !ie**tn'  coal,  gives  com- 

1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  fort.  A  valuable  book  by  Prof. 

Jameson.  F.  R.  Met-  Soc_  "Humidity  Means  Health."  mailed  free. 

Price.  Large  S.re.  $230:    Medium  Si  .75  delivered  free.    F.  E. 

Budding-ton.  2325  Indiana  Ave„  Chicago. 

PATENTS  WANTED  STEt£BL* 

ers  and  Inventions  Wanted  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes 
offered  for  inventions.   Our  four  books  sent  Free. 
Patents  secured  or  our  Fee  Returned. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  1  Ninth  St..  Washington  D.C. 


enough  money  for  expenses.  Likewise  they 
will  answer  their  own  question  by  blandly 
submitting  that  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
revenue  is  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  are 
in  power.  Solution:  Put  the  Republicans 
back.  Exhibit  A  of  the  politics  of  it. 

Really  that  is  Exhibit  A  and  down  to 
about  Q  in  the  game,  for  the  problem  polit- 
ically isn't  to  agree  on  what  measure  of  pre- 
paredness we  want,  nor  when,  nor  where, 
but  to  find  the  money  for  any  preparedness 
we  can  get.  There  is  no  better  political 
talking  point  than  taxation;  no  more  fear- 
some bogy  than  a  deficit;  no  way  to  cajole 
the  people  over  to  one's  side  that  is  so  effica- 
cious as  to  assure  them  that  their  taxes  will 
be  lowered.  Of  course  practically  all  our 
taxation  is  indirect  taxation,  but  the  peo- 
ple do  not  think  so.  You  will  find  patriots 
who  never  made  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
a  week  in  their  lives  squirming  over  this 
phase  of  the  program,  as  if  that  entire  three 
hundred  millions  was  to  be  extracted  from 
them  in  some  mysterious  but  painful  man- 
ner. The  less  taxes  a  man  pays  the  greater 
the  outrage  to  him  of  any  taxation  at  all. 
We  can  look  ahead  now  and  see  Jim  Mann 
and  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  and  Boies  Penrose 
and  Reed  Smoot  and  John  W.  Weeks  rising 
solemnly  in  their  places  and  asseverating 
that  if  the  Republicans  had  remained  in 
power  this  would  not  have  happened,  that 
plenty  of  money  would  have  been  avail- 
able, and  that  this  is  an  outrage  comparable 
only  to  the  late  Senator  Stewart's  horren- 
dous conception  of  the  Crime  of  '73. 

The  Democrats  will  be  put  to  it  to  devise 
a  financial  program  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements. If  they  attempt  to  fuss  with 
the  tariff— as  they  may— there  will  be 
Republican  standpatters  on  every  hand 
yowling  for  a  return  to  the  high  protective 
system,  and  pointing  out  with  deep  impreca- 
tion in  their  voices  that  the  abandonment 
of  that  sacred  policy  is  what  has  caused  this 
stringency  in  the  treasury.  If  they  go  to 
increase  the  income-tax  returns  by  decree- 
ing that  incomes  of  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year  shall  be  taxed,  for  example,  and  all 
above  those,  they  will  have  the  great  army 
of  two-thousand-dollar  boys  on  their  necks. 
If  they  advocate  a  bond  issue  they  will  be 
stunned  by  the  yell  of  protest  from  the 
chaps  who  insist  that  it  is  entirely  criminal 
to  propose  a  bond  issue  in  time  of  peace. 
Oh,  believe  me,  brethren,  saying  we  should 
be  prepared  is  one  thing,  and  finding  the 
money  to  prepare  with  is  entirely  another ! 

The  Floor  Leader  of  the  House 

Furthermore,  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  is  in  the  majority  in  the  Congress 
and  holds  the  Administration,  is  not  a  unit 
on  this  policy  of  preparedness— not  by 
quite  a  collection  of  pacificists,  soreheads, 
churchmen  and  rebels.  Mr.  Bryan  is  openly 
against  it  for  evangelical  reasons,  and  so  is 
Claude  Kitchin,  who,  as  I  write  this,  is 
slated  to  be  the  floor  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Kitchin 's  reasons  are 
that  the  whole  thing  is  nonsensical.  No 
person  w  ho  knows  either  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr. 
Kitchin  is  at  all  surprised  at  the  attitude  of 
the  men.  Mr.  Bryan  has  consistently  been 
a  pacificist,  and  Mr.  Kitchin,  holding  these 
opinions,  is  not  the  man  to  change  them  be- 
cause a  mere  President  desires  him  to,  or  a 
party  has  made  this  plan.   Mr.  Kitchin  is 


(Concluded  from  Page  13) 

tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  and  he  has 
them  in  large  variety. 

Just  what  damage  he  can  do  the  Admin- 
istration program  remains  to  be  seen.  If, 
by  virtue  of  being  made  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  becomes 
floor  leader  for  the  Democrats  in  the  House, 
his  power  will  be  limited  exactly  by  the 
personal  equation.  A  floor  leader  is  a 
floor  leader,  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  follow 
him  unless  directed  by  caucus  action.  If 
Mr.  Kitchin  is  stronger  with  the  House 
than  the  President,  Mr.  Kitchin  will  com- 
mand a  following.  If  he  isn't  he  is  most 
likely  to  become  a  melancholy  and  sad- 
dened person  who  will  be  leader  without 
having  anybody  to  lead.  The  odds  are  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "being  the  real  floor 
leader  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Kitchin  and  a 
few  others  shouting  defiance,  but  not  con- 
trolling the  votes. 

Mr.  Bryan  announced,  before  he  sought 
the  sunshine  of  Miami,  that  he  has  no  per- 
sonal differences  with  the  President,  but 
does  differ  from  him  on  this  question  of  pre- 
paredness. The  original  defiance  breathed 
by  Mr.  Bryan  simmered  down  a  bit  before 
he  left  for  his  winter  home  under  summer 
skies.  His  efforts  with  Congress  may  be 
awaited  with  interest.  Many  of  his  old 
friends  with  whom  I  have  talked  profess 
great  sorrow  over  his  attitude,  and  say 
they  can  follow  him  no  longer.  Mr.  Bryan, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion, had  apparent  strength  in  Congress 
among  statesmen  who  were  Bryan  states- 
men before  they  were  any  other  kind.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  have  left  him 
and  will  follow  the  President.  How  many 
remain  loyal  will  not  develop  until  there  is 
an  alignment,  for  only  a  few  of  the  esteemed 
Democratic  patriots  who  have  convictions 
on  this  matter  are  in  any  hurry  to  exploit 
those  convictions.  They  are  waiting  judi- 
cially to  see  what  turns  up.  It  may  be  that 
they  can  set  aside  those  convictions  if  the 
President  should  insist,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  sentiment  against  them  will  be  so 
strong  that  their  convictions  must  be  laid 
by  until  some  more  propitious  day.  There  is 
no  hurry.  It  is  an  amateur  and  hollow- 
headed  politician  who  declares  himself  be- 
fore he  has  to,  and  only  a  middling  one  who 
declares  himself  then. 

Still  there  will  be  opposition  among  the 
Democrats,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent, knowing  this,  is  seeking  support  from 
the  Republicans.  The  truculent  Mann,  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House,  noting 
this,  says  the  Republicans  will  be  with  the 
President  only  if  the  President  "  plays  fair." 
That  means  that  the  Republicans  expect 
the  President  and  the  Democrats  to  give 
them  credit  if  they  help.  Now  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  President  is  willing  to  share 
credit,  for  he  is  not  such  a  fanatical  partisan 
as  may  be  imagined,  but  the  difficulty  will 
be  in  getting  the  boys  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  fall  in  line.  There  will  be  a  strong 
ain't-going-to-be-no-core  disposition  among 
those  statesmen  who  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  battle.  America  is  first,  of  course,  but 
only  by  an  eyelash  is  America  ahead  of  the 
desire  to  land  that  presidency  in  1916. 

The  effective  Democratic  opposition  will 
develop  when  the  first  test  comes.  Until 
that  time  it  will  be  entirely  conversational. 
Loud  congressional  noises  impress  out- 
siders, but  they  have  very  little  effect  on 


insiders.  The  real  gauge  is  when  the  vote 
comes.  It  is  one  thing  to  beat  one's  breast 
until  it  gives  forth  a  hollow  sound,  and  pro- 
claim against  a  policy  or  a  proposition,  but 
it  is  entirely  another  to  walk  up  to  the  rail 
and  be  counted  officially  against  such  a 
proposition  when  one  is  a  party  man.  A 
bolter  may  have  the  salve  of  his  own  con- 
victions, but  being  a  bolter  is  an  uncon- 
vincing platform  on  which  to  ask  for  votes 
from  a  hidebound  and  conventional  public. 
Regularity  is  too  much  of  an  asset  to  be 
discarded  for  any  mere  whim  of  principle 
if  one  desires  to  remain  in  public  life,  espe- 
cially as  the  whole  discussion  hinges  on 
opinion  largely  anyhow.  The  opposition 
to  the  President's  program  will  be  vocifer- 
ous, but  it  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  noise 
it  makes  will  indicate.  However,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  exclamatory  enough  to  cause 
a  good  many  thrills  and  chills  of  apprehen- 
sion in  the  White  House,  and  to  induce 
much  ardent  proselyting  therefrom. 

Row,  Riot  and  Rough-House 

The  variants  of  preparedness  are  so  many, 
the  interpretations  of  "adequate"  so  nu- 
merous, the  individual  ideas  so  divergent, 
that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  wide-open,  free- 
for-all  discussion,  and  all  sorts  of  proposi- 
tions submitted,  covering  every  range  of 
human  thought,  from  imbecility  to  high 
intelligence.  The  President  has  a  definite 
although  elastic  program.  This  will  be 
seized  upon  and  torn  apart  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  The  subject  of  mili- 
tary preparation  is  on  all  fours  with  the 
financial  question.  Every  man  has  his  own 
ideas,  and  every  man  thinks  his  own  ideas 
are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. Out  of  all  this  welter  of  plans, 
projects,  programs  and  piffle  there  will  un- 
doubtedly emerge  some  sort  of  provision 
for  an  increase  of  the  army  and  the  navy; 
but  it  will  not  come  without  much  trouble 
and  travail,  without  much  noise  and  recrim- 
ination, without  much  excitement  and  ora- 
tory, without  feverish  protagonism  and 
hectic  opposition,  without  row,  riot  and 
rough-house. 

Here  is  a  subject  on  which  everybody  can 
go  to  bat  supported  by  Biblical  authority, 
by  concrete  example  furnished  by  Europe, 
by  prophecy,  history,  prognostication  and 
fact.  Here  is  a  subject  that  literally  makes 
oratory  easy  and  incites  patriotism  as  it  in- 
cites dispute.  Here  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  people  feel  deeply,  on  which  every  man 
has  a  conviction,  and  that  goes  to  the 
very  roots  of  nationalism,  religion  and  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Its 
political  potentialities  are  as  great  as  its 
patriotic  powers.  Not  since  the  days  of  free 
silver  has  there  been  a  public  issue  that  has 
so  many  men  fanatic  for  it  and  so  many 
men  frantic  against  it.  The  Congress  will 
reverberate  with  it  for  many  days.  Some- 
thing will  come  out,  no  doubt;  but  what 
that  something  will  be  is  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  man  whatsoever  at  the  present 
time,  save  this,  and  this  is  the  hope  of  each 
concerned  according  to  his  party  fealty: 
That  a  presidency  will  come  to  the  Demo- 
crats or  that  a  presidency  will  come  to  the 
Republicans.  As  for  the  people,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  faint  trust  that,  in  addition 
to  a  presidency,  some  slight  preparedness 
will  result. 
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Reading  stock  touched  65  on  the  New  York 
Exchange— $32.50  a  share.  Plans  were 
next  put  on  foot  to  secure  control  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  lines, 
which  were  under  the  domination  of  the 
Morgan  interests.  This  step  marked  the 
Reading's  downfall  early  in  1893.  With  its 
financial  condition  already  weakened  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point  by  flagrant  over- 
expansion,  the  hostile  rumors  which  were 
circulated  by  competing  interests  completed 
the  mischief.  The  stock  rapidly  fell  from 
53  to  28,  and  later,  during  the  reorganiza- 
tion that  followed,  touched  1%. 

This  period  afforded  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  students  of  underlying  condi- 
tions. The  farsighted  few  saw  that,  in  spite 
of  its  overambitious  schemes  for  consolida- 
tion and  unsound  financiering,  the  real 
tangible  assets  of  the  company  had  been 
steadily  growing  in  value.    Its  coal  lands 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 

alone,  valued  in  1873  at  $54,000,000,  were 
worth  at  least  $100,000,000  by  1895.  These 
few  men  accumulated  Reading  stock  at 
$2.50  a  share  and  the  general  mortgage 
four  per  cent  bonds  at  $60.  In  November, 
1896,  the  reorganization  was  completed  and 
the  company  started  on  a  new  era  of  great 
prosperity.  During  the  next  ten  years  the 
system  prospered  far  beyond  the  most 
optimistic  expectations,  and  the  common 
stock  which  was  bought  for  $2.50  in  1895 
sold  in  1896  at  $15,  a  profit  of  500  per  cent. 
To-day  this  stock  sells  for  over  $80  a  share, 
the  par  value  being  $50  a  share. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  one  of  the  country's 
oldest  and  most  stable  railroads,  was  first 
incorporated  in  1827.  All  went  well  until 
the  early  seventies,  when  the  notorious  rate 
wars  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  lines 
began  seriously  to  affect  the  road.  Not- 
withstanding this  suicidal  competition  the 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  continued  to  put  out 
excellent  reports,  paying  10  per  cent  on  its 
common  stock,  which  the  enthusiastic 
public  bought  gladly  at  high  prices.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years,  although  the  road's 
funded  debt  was  enormously  increased  and 
the  margin  of  safety  above  fixed  charges 
dropped  steadily  to  13  per  cent,  it  was  not 
until  1886  that  the  stockholders  began  to 
suspect  that  anything  was  wrong.  They 
decided  to  investigate.  Examination  then 
revealed  that  the  company's  books  had 
been  grossly  manipulated.  Several  million 
dollars  of  bad  investments  had  been  cov- 
ered up  by  improper  entries.  Earnings  had 
been  increased  by  the  most  arbitrary 
bookkeeping,  and  nearly  $6,000,000  had 
been  paid  in  dividends  which  were  never 
earned. 

The  public  immediately  forgot  about  the 
great  intrinsic  value  of  the  road  of  which  it 
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had  so  recently  boasted,  and  the  stock 
dropped  steadily  from  180  to  about  par. 
Had  the  thorough  overhauling  of  the  prop- 
erty that  was  then  attempted  been  allowed 
to  continue,  further  trouble  might  have  been 
avoided.  Little  improvement  was  made, 
however,  and  the  road  drifted  along  until 
the  depression  which  began  in  1893  hope- 
lessly demoralized  its  earnings.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1896,  a  receiver  was  appointed,  the 
stocks  having  declined  over  150  points. 

Once  again  those  who  studied  the  funda- 
mental rather  than  the  surface  conditions 
found  opportunity  for  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. They  bought  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
stock  for  $9  a  share.  During  the  same  year 
a  vigorous  improvement  policy  was  under- 
taken. The  reorganization  was  not  so 
drastic  as  was  that  of  many  other  roads, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  clear  the  air.  In 
1898  the  stock  had  climbed  up  again  to  72, 
and  three  years  later  touched  113.  The  first 
year  under  the  new  management  earnings 
began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
from  that  time  on  the  high-credit  standing 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  been  undisputed. 

Crooked  management  has  figured  to  a 
deplorable  extent  in  many  of  our  railroad 
failures,  but  it  is  also  true  that  though  un- 
scrupulous management  can  temporarily 
cripple  the  credit  of  a  railroad,  it  cannot 
entirely  destroy  the  property  itself.  If  this 
could  have  been  done,  the  Erie  Railroad 
would  have  been  lost  and  forgotten  long 
before  the  Civil  War. 

The  Erie  Railroad  was  chartered  in  1832, 
and  by  1876  it  had  gone  through  two  re- 
organizations and  escaped  a  number  of 
others  by  a  narrow  margin.  For  a  time 
after  the  reorganization  in  1876  the  road 
was  apparently  prosperous  and  fairly  well 
managed,  but  the  enormous  capitalization 
with  which  it  was  burdened  kept  finances 
in  a  precarious  condition.  Although  the 
stocks  sold  above  100  at  times,  there  was 
hardly  a  day  during  the  boom  period  when 
a  radical  decrease  in  earnings  or  any  severe 
shock  to  its  credit  would  not  have  driven 
the  company  to  the  wall. 

Such  a  shock  came  in  1884.  The  failure 
of  Grant  and  Ward  in  May  of  that  year 
both  precipitated  a  stock-exchange  panic 
and  laid  bare  the  straits  to  which  the 
company  had  been  reduced.  The  common 
stock  sold  down  to  $12  a  share. 

From  1887  to  1893  the  Erie  verged  on  the 
point  of  a  second  failure.  In  1892  the  fixed 
charges  amounted  to  $4993  a  mile,  against 
a  net  revenue  of  $4830  a  mile.  There  could 
be  but  one  result,  and  the  panic  of  1893  was 
really  a  coup  de  grace.  The  company  again 
reorganized,  fixed  charges  were  reduced  to 
more  bearable  proportions,  and  the  com- 
pany emerged  from  its  housecleaning  in  far 
better  financial  condition  than  it  had  ever 
been.  Although  the  recovery  was  not  as 
rapid  as  that  of  most  other  roads  reorgan- 
ized at  that  time,  still  the  common  stock, 
which  from  1893  to  1896  could  have  been 
bought  for  less  than  $10  a  share,  sold  a  few 
years  later  for  more  than  $40. 

Buying  Into  Reorganizations 

Many  persons  will  still  say:  "  Don't  buy 
into  a  reorganization ! "  This  is  an  old 
motto  and  sometimes  is  a  wise  one,  if  by 
buying  into  a  reorganization  one  refers  to 
the  purchase  of  securities  in  a  company 
that  is  in  danger  of  receivership.  For  in- 
stance, what  advantage  would  there  have 
been  in  purchasing  Missouri  Pacific  last 
year  at  25  or  more,  or  even  a  few  months 
ago  at  18?  Or  what  advantage  in  picking 
up  Wabash  common  or  preferred  at  last 
year's  prices  of  4  and  12  respectively,  when 
they  were  both  quoted  later  at  about  fifteen 
cents  each?  Because  these  stocks  had 
dropped  fifty  to  one  hundred  points  was  no 
reason  for  buying  them. 

When,  however,  a  reorganization  has  de- 
veloped far  enough  to  give  the  investor  a 
clear  indication  of  what,  the  new  capitaliza- 
tion will  be,  the  amount  of  the  assessments, 
and  so  forth,  buying  into  a  reorganization 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  Hence 
those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  reor- 
ganizations in  the  past,  history  of  the  United 
States  have  generally  made  wonderful 
profits. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Union 
Pacific.  In  the  trouMeH  >me  days  of  twenty 
years  ago,  how  many  cared  to  buy  thin 
stock?  With  the  full  $15  assessment  paid, 
it  was  kicking  round  the  street  at,  about. 
$16.  Within  two  years  it  trebled  in  price, 
and  has  since  sold  at  219,  in  the  meantime 
paying  huge  dividends.  Again,  in  1896, 
Atchison  and  Northern  Pacific  each  sold 
after  a  $10  or  $15  assessment    at  less  than 


$10;  but  in  about  five  years  the  buyer  at 
the  low  point  would  have  seen  his  money 
multiplied  ten  times,  and  the  high  prices  of 
recent  years  are  well  known  to  all.  Certainly 
1500  per  cent  or  more  in  a  few  years'  time 
is  worth  while.  Moreover,  these  are  not  ex- 
ceptions—there are  hundreds  of  such  cases. 

The  explanation  of  these  large  profits  is 
as  follows:  1.  During  the  drastic  depres- 
sions in  which  these  big  reorganizations 
take  place,  everything — commodities,  real 
estate,  labor  and  securities — has  been 
liquidated  to  rock  bottom.  2.  The  bankers 
who  have  charge  of  the  rearrangement  of 
the  road's  finances,  though  they  do  not  al- 
ways arrive  at  the  best  solution  of  the  mat- 
ter, generally  take  a  most  conservative  view 
of  the  situation  when  it  comes  to  putting 
their  money  into  a  broken-down  road ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  seek  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  all  risk,  and  to  place  their  capital 
where  it  will  get  the  maximum  profit. 
Hence  the  investor  who  places  his  money 
beside  that  of  the  banker  is  making  an  in- 
vestment on  a  very  attractive  basis.  If  it 
is  possible  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  he 
is  certainly  getting  in. 

In  many  respects  conditions  during  the 
present  period  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
depression  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  As 
a  result  of  governmental  rate  restrictions, 
high-priced  capital,  labor  and  materials, 
and  in  some  cases  of  gross  if  not  criminal 
mismanagement  and  extravagance,  many 
railroad  systems  have  come  to  the  present  de- 
pression in  a  very  much  weakened  condition. 

Investments  for  a  Long  Pull 

"But  what  is  the  best  of  these  railroads 
to  buy  in?"  you  ask.  Ah,  there's  the  rub! 
It  is  conservative  to  say  that  some  one  of 
these  present  defunct  roads  will  be  a  bo- 
nanza or  another  Union  Pacific.  It  is  like- 
wise safe  to  say  that  the  average  of  these 
railroad  stocks  now  selling  at  two  or  three 
dollars  a  share  will,  within  ten  years,  sell 
for  twenty  or  forty  times  that  amount.  I 
fully  believe  that  if  you  would  invest  $2000 
in  some  one  of  these  defunct  railroads  to- 
day you  would  have  $50,000  ten  or  fifteen 
years  hence. 

But  when  you  ask  me  or  any  other  living 
man  in  which  one  to  invest,  you  cannot  be 
sure  the  answer  is  correct.  The  purchase 
and  sale  of  securities  is  the  same  as  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  life  insurance.  Statistics 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  average  life 
of  all  the  men  in  this  country  now  thirty 
years  of  age  will  be  thirty-five  years  and 
thirty-three  days  longer.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  greatest  life-insurance  expert 
living  to  tell  you,  John  Brown,  thirty  years 
of  age,  how  long  you,  as  an  individual,  will 
live.  This  same  principle  applies  to  invest- 
ments, and  those  who  recognize  it  win  in 
the  stock  market,  while  those  who  do  not 
recognize  it  generally  lose. 

Thus  far  the  Wabash  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  one  of  these  roads  that  has  its 
reorganization  in  practical  shape  for  the 
investor.  A  new  company  has  been  formed 
with  the  nominal  capital  of  $205,118,000, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $17,201,377  from 
the  present  capitalization  of  the  company. 
Under  this  plan  the  underlying  bonds, 
amounting  to  $65,158,000,  have  not  been 
disturbed,  but  the  present  refunding  four 
per  cent  bonds,  which  were  outstanding  to 
the  amount  of  $10,600,000,  have  been  ex- 
changed for  stock  in  the  new  company.  The 
interest  charges  of  the  company  have,  there- 
fore, been  reduced  by  over  $1,500,000.  The 
common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  present 
company  was  assessed  $30  a  share.  Hold- 
ers of  the  refunding  fours,  however,  really 
supply  most  of  this  ass^smcnt,  as  it  was 
not  paid  by  the  stockholders. 

The  I-  risco  plan,  though  not  officially 
announced  at  this  writing,  is  said  to  con- 
template a  $50  assessment  on  the  stock- 
holders, for  which  they  will  receive  a  bond 
which  will  be  placed  ahead  of  the  securities 
that  the  old  refunding  four  per  cent  bond 
holders  will  receive.  Of  course  it  is  evident 
that,  the  holders  of  the  old  refunding  fours 
will  object  to  such  an  arrangement,  there 
fore  there  is  doubt  whet  her  tlie  plan  can  he 
carried  through.  The  proposed  Missouri 
Pacific  reorganization  embodies  one  of  the 
most  drastic  assessment  i  ever  levied,  and 
consequently  there  is  also  some  doubt 
whether  it  can  finally  be  consummated  in 
its  present  form.  Its  es-.i  ntnil  features 
were  originally  an  assessment  of  $50  a  share 
on  the  old  stockholders  arid  the  conversion 
of  the  four  per  cent  gold  bonds  and  the 
five  iter  cent  refunding  bonds  into  preferred 
stock  or  possibly  income  bonds.  The 
stockholders  who  pay  the  assessment  will 


SOLID  COMFORT 

A  pipe,  a  book  and  a  handy  little  Perfection 
to  keep  the  cold  from  creeping  under  the 
window  and  up  through  the  floor  —  there's 
comfort  for  you. 

It  takes  the  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater 
no  time  to  make  you  cozy  and  warm.   It's  light 
and  easy  to  carry — portable  heat  for  bed- 
room, bathroom,  den  or  living  room. 

:  Inexpensive  too — a  gallon  of  kerosene  gives  io 
hours  of  comfort.  Why  shiver  when  comfort  is 
so  cheap? 

In  many  styles  and  sizes  at  hardware,  furniture,  general  and 
department  stores — look  for  the  Perfection  Cozy  Cat  Poster. 

You'll  know  the  heater  by  the  Triangle  Trade- 
mark. Send  to  Dept.  A  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
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The  Cleveland  Foundry  Co. 

Makers  of  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook.  Stoves 

7359  Piatt  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 

Also  Made  in  Canada  by  the  Perfection  Siovc  Co..  Ltd.. 
Sarnia.  One. 
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Bran-Made  Dainties 


I  lie  modern  idea  in  well  -  advised 
homes  is  to  serve  bran  every  meal. 
Always  liave  a  bran  hxxj  on  the  table. 
I  bat's  to  offset  the  ill  effects  of  fine 
foods.    Bran  is  Nature's  laxative. 

But  authorities  My  that  the  DAD 
must  be  unbound.  1  he  flakes  make 
it  extra  - eflicient.  It  must  be  deli- 
cious, else  folks  will   rebel  at  it. 

Peltijohn}) 

Two  Bran  Foods 


The  Quaker  Oats  (pmparvy 

Chirago 


And  there  must  be  variety,  else 
folks  tire. 

All  these  problems  have  been 
solved  in  IVttijohn's.  I  hese  two 
products  tan  be  used  in  50  ways, 
hath  food  they  make  is  a  dainty, 
and  each  is  effluent.  I  heir  good- 
ness and  their  tfood  elicits  will  win 
your  folks  to  bran. 

Breakfast  Food 
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THE    SATU  RDAY 


EVENING  POST 


December  IS,  1915 


THE    UNIVERSAL  PIPE 


for  Christmas  will  please 
immensely.  It  is  built  with 
the  "well,"  so  no  moisture 
can  get  to  the  bowl.  Guar- 
anteed against  cracking 
or  burning  through.  Most 
popular  pipe  in  the  world, 
because  it  gives  a  cool, 
clean  smoke. 


All  Dealers 
25c,  35c 
50c  up 

William  Demuth  &  Co. 
New  York 


r  ■  i  •  • 

1  ime  is 
Really  Money 

when  devoted  to  Curtis  work.  If  you 
have  some  time  which  you  are  willing 
to  give  to  looking  after  the  subscrip- 
tion work  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
The  Country  Gentleman  we'll  pay  you 
in  salary  and  commission. 

'   Aitncy  Division,  Box  197 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


receive  for  each  $50  payment  $100  in  new 
stock  and  $50  mortgage  four  per  cent  bonds. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  planned  that  the  holders 
of  the  notes  which  were  recently  extended 
until  June  1,  1916,  shall  be  paid  off  in  cash ! 

While,  then,  railroad  reorganizations ofTer 
such  splendid  opportunities  to  the  investor, 
the  above  plans  suggest  that  he  must  keep 
his  eyes  open  and  study  each  case  carefully  to 
see  what  securities  the  reorganization  bank- 
ers hold.  There  was  a  time  when  the  mort- 
gage holders  came  first,  the  noteholders 
second  and  the  stockholders  last.  New 
York  financiers  sometimes  now  upset  this 
old-fashioned  justice  and  are  protecting  the 
securities  in  which  they  are  personally  in- 
terested, whether  bonds,  stocks  or  notes. 

It  is  true  that  none  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  now  in  receivership  are  exactly  like 
the  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Atchi- 
son, and  other  roads  that  we  have  above 
described.  Therefore  exact  comparisons 
cannot  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
differences  between  the  roads  now  in  re- 
ceivership and  those  in  receivership  a  gen- 
eration ago  lie  distinctly  in  favor  of  those 
that  are  now  in  trouble.  Certainly  the 
territory  of  the  Rock  Island,  for  instance, 
is  to-day  infinitely  better  than  was  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific 
or  Atchison  twenty  years  ago;  while  the 
condition  of  the  Rock  Island  property  to- 
day is  far  superior  to  the  condition  of  any 
of  these  other  roads  when  they  were  in  re- 
ceivership. There  are  certain  resemblances, 
however.  For  instance,  many  believe  that 
the  receivership  of  the  Rock  Island  is  due 
to  the  same  reason  that  caused  the  receiver- 
ship of  the  Northern  Pacific.  This  reason 
has  been  reduced,  in  the  minds  of  many,  to 
one  word — namely,  burglary. 

The  Looting  of  Rock  Island 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Wall  Street 
that  if  you  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  or  break  a 
pane  of  glass,  you  will  be  sentenced  to  state's 
prison;  but  if  you  steal  a  great  industry  or 
break  up  a  railroad  system,  you  will  be  for- 
given. History  shows  plainly  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Northern  Pacific  were  due  to 
absolute  burglary  on  the  part  of  the  old 
officers,  and  that  all  the  Northern  Pacific 
needed  after  reorganization  was  an  honest 
management.  Whether  history  is  repeating 
itself  with  the  Rock  Island  system,  I  do  not 
know;  but  many  feel  confident  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Certainly  I  remember  that,  when  I  first 
went  into  business,  this  same  Rock  Island 
stock,  now  selling  at  a  few  dollars  a  share, 
sold  for  over  $150  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  conservative  investments.  The 
road  held  the  same  position  in  the  eyes  of 
bankers  that  the  Pennsylvania  holds  to- 
day. The  whole  story  seems  to  be  that  a 
crowd  of  Western  speculators  bought  this 
old  stock,  deposited  it  with  a  trust  com- 
pany, and,  on  the  strength  of  this  stock  as 
assets,  created  a  new  corporation.  Although 
there  were  only  $71,000,000  of  this  old 
stock,  the  new  company  putout  $71, 000,000 
of  bonds,  $50,000,000  of  preferred  stock 
and  $90,000,000  of  common  stock;  which, 
of  course,  was  all  wrong.  The  insiders  then, 
instead  of  working  the  railroad  as  a  railroad, 
worked  the  market  as  a  speculation,  and 
got  their  profits  from  switching  stocks  in- 
stead of  from  switching  freight.  They  first 
attempted  to  declare  dividends  on  this 
huge  capital,  and  then  sell  to  the  public 
securities  which  they  got  for  nothing,  mak- 
ing those  securities  seesaw  up  and  down, 
buying  them  when  they  were  low  and  sell- 
ing them  when  they  were  high,  and  making 
them  high  or  low  just  to  suit  their  conven- 
ience. 

However,  this  is  all  past  history  now. 
Not  only  have  these  $140,000,000  of  com- 
mon and  preferred  stock  been  wiped  out 
but  the  bonds  have  been  eliminated  also. 
The  old  stock  which  was  deposited  with  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  in 
1902,  has  been  given  back  to  the  old  hold- 
ers, and  it  is  this  same  stock  that  is  now 
selling  at  a  few  dollars  a  share. 

With  the  splendid  territory  which  the 
Rock  Island  already  has,  and  with  an  hon- 
est management,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  turn  out  as  well  as  did  Northern 
Pacific.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  not 
have  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Northern  Pacific  would  ever  again  sell  at 
par,  but  the  unexpected  happened.  There- 
fore, have  we  not  reason  to  look  ahead  to- 
day to  a  time  when  Rock  Island  will  again 
sell  at  par? 

Conditions  in  Missouri  Pacific  compare 
in  many  ways  to-day  with  those  in  Union 
Pacific  twenty  years  ago. 


So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Goulds  have 
now  been  eliminated  from  the  management 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  If  they  will  use  effi- 
ciency methods  in  restoring  Missouri  Pacific 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  a 
valuable  property. 

Of  course  neither  Missouri  Pacific  nor 
any  other  road  now  in  receivership  may 
have  a  Harriman.  This  great  man  was  a 
wonderful  combination  of  daring  railroad 
man  and  farsighted  speculator.  Moreover, 
he  played  both  the  railroad  and  the  specu- 
lation game  for  the  stockholders  as  well  as 
for  himself.  In  other  words,  when  Harri- 
man died  the  Union  Pacific  was  not  simply 
a  railroad,  it  was  also  a  great  banking  or- 
ganization. When  the  stockholders  of  the 
Union  Pacific  received  their  ten  per  cent 
dividends  a  fair  portion  of  these  came  from 
banking  operations  rather  than  from  rail- 
roading. Harriman  was  the  Napoleon  of 
finance,  and  I  doubt  if  we  live  to  see  another. 
Furthermore,  it  is  questionable  whether,  if 
another  lived,  he  would  be  allowed  to  take 
the  chances  with  other  people's  money  that 
Harriman  did.  However,  Harriman  both 
won  and  distributed  his  profits  to  the  stock- 
holders. We  must  not  forget  this.  Harri- 
man was  not  a  burglar  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  I  only 
wish  we  had  another  like  him  to-day. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  prop- 
erty, the  stock  of  which  is  now  selling  for 
almost  nothing,  is  in  somewhat  the  same 
condition  as  was  the  Atchison  when  it  was 
last  in  receivership,  excepting  that  the 
Frisco  hasn't  the  wonderful  state  of  Cali- 
fornia as  one  terminus.  The  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  trains  start  in  Chicago  and 
run  through  Illinois  and  Missouri,  as  did 
the  Atchison.  After  reaching  Joplin  the 
Frisco  trains  go  south  through  Oklahoma 
and  Texas,  bordering  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  New  Orleans  on  the  east  to 
Brownsville  on  the  west,  with  Galveston 
in  the  center. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  has  been 
unfortunate  in  being  tossed  from  one  crowd 
of  people  to  another  like  a  motherless  boy. 
When  I  first  came  on  the  Street  it  was  owned 
in  Boston,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  good 
property  and  well  managed.  It  was  just 
growing  up  to  manhood  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Rock  Island  crowd,  who 
abused  it,  played  with  it,  and  then  threw 
it  out-of-doors.  After  this  it  was  taken 
over  and  adopted  by  a  group  of  fellows  in 
St.  Louis  who  had  some  money  and  an 
ambition  to  own  a  railroad.  These  fellows 
simply  bit  off  more  than  they  could  chew. 
Their  ambition  to  ride  in  private  cars  and 
to  be  known  as  railroad  kings  exceeded 
their  judgment  and  their  pocketbooks. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  was  al- 
ways a  hungry  railroad,  continually  extend- 
ing into  new  territory,  and  needing  a  lot  of 
money  for  extensions,  equipment  and  side 
tracks.  It  really  suffered  from  the  pangs  of 
growth,  and  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctors.  How  the  doctors  are  to  treat  it  in 
the  reorganization  I  do  not  know.  Various 
rumors  are  afloat,  one  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready outlined.  This  one  seems  to  me 
very  unjust.  Certainly  it  seems  as  if  some 
people  would  not  get  a  square  deal  if  such 
a  plan  of  reorganization  goes  through.  I 
cannot  speak  so  hopefully  of  this  property 
as  I  can  of  some  others.  It  may  be  "  a  long, 
long  way  to  Tipperary."  Moreover,  after 
all  the  doctors  and  undertakers  are  paid 
there  may  not  be  much  left  for  some  of  the 
stockholders.  In  a  general  way,  the  same 
conditions  surround  the  downfall  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  This  has  also 
suffered  from  the  pangs  of  growth. 

When  Mexico  Quiets  Down 

There  is,  however,  one  bull  point  on  both 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas.  I  refer  to  the  apparent 
present  cleaning  up  of  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion. The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  has 
one  of  the  most  direct  routes  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  Mexico,  while 
the  "Katy"  comes  second.  This  means 
that  these  railroads  are  entitled  to  a  good 
share  of  the  entire  railroad  business  be- 
tween the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Whether  Mexico  has  finally 
reached  a  point  where  it  will  be  cleaned  up 
is  debatable;  but  conditions  certainly  look 
more  optimistic  to-day  than  they  have  for 
some  time.  It  takes  no  prophet  to  say  that 
things  will  be  adjusted  in  Mexico  some 
time,  and  a  great  development  will  then 
take  place.  If  the  new  management  of 
these  railroad  properties  is  onto  its  job  it 
will  profit  greatly  by  the  development  of 


Mexico,  which  is  a  rich  country  and  a  land 
of  great  possibilities.  This  was  brought  out 
very  clearly  to  me  a  while  ago,  when  talking 
with  a  banker  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  former  property.  I  asked  him: 

"Are  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
securities  a  purchase?" 

"That  depends  on  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion," he  answered.  "If  you  believe  that 
peace  is  soon  to  be  secured  in  Mexico,  and 
North  American  capital  is  to  be  protected 
there,  then  buy  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
securities.  This  property  should  benefit 
greatly  by  the  development  of  Mexico." 

In  a  general  way  this  also  applies  to  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas;  and  I  am  much 
more  bullish  on  the  latter  road.  The  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  reorganization 
should  also  offer  great  money-making  pos- 
sibilities to  those  having  ready  cash  when 
the  time  comes. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Pennsylvania  were  the  two  first- 
class  roads  of  the  East,  while  the  Erie,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  tht  Reading  were 
streaks  of  rust  running  through  the  moun- 
tains. To-day  these  are  three  fine  proper- 
ties; both  the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore 
are  paying  dividends,  while  the  Erie  is  be- 
coming more  efficient  every  day. 

The  Outlook  for  Wabash 

It  seems  as  if  about  the  same  situation 
exists  to-day  in  what  is  known  as  the  Trunk 
Line  territory — which  includes  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  vicinity — as  ex- 
isted in  the  Eastern  territory  twenty  years 
ago.  The  subsidiary  lines  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  are  now  the  strong 
roads  of  this  territory,  while  the  Wabash,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  thePere 
Marquette  and  their  neighboring  properties 
are  second  and  third  class  roads.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
and  the  Pere  Marquette,  at  their  worst,  are 
superior  to  what  the  Reading,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Erie  were  twenty  years 
ago. 

I  am  especially  bullish  on  the  Wabash. 
Of  the  Wabash  securities  now  outstand- 
ing, the  first  and  second  mortgage  bonds 
should  be  absolutely  safe  and  conservative 
investments.  The  preferred  A  stock  repre- 
sents new  money,  and  should,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  be  paying  a  dividend.  The 
preferred  B  stock  cannot  pay  a  dividend 
until  one  has  been  paid  on  the  preferred  A 
stock;  but  this  preferred  B  is  a  splendid 
speculation.  Personally,  I  believe  that 
these  two  Wabash  preferred  stocks  may  be 
the  best  speculative  opportunities  on  the 
railroad  list  to-day  for  making  money  with- 
out taking  an  undue  risk. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  new 
president  who  has  charge  of  the  Wabash. 
He  is  an  able  man.  Moreover,  the  real 
owners  of  the  property  are  in  control. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations 
of  a  defunct  railroad  connected  with  the 
coal  and  iron  trade  is  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  operating  from 
the  Birmingham,  Alabama,  district  to  the 
seacoast  of  Georgia.  Here  is  a  road  the 
bonds  of  which  were  sold  at  par  a  few  years 
ago  by  some  of  the  best  bond  houses  in  the 
country.  These  $1000  bonds,  which  are  a 
first  mortgage  on  a  good  portion  of  the 
property,  can  now  be  purchased  for  about 
$50  apiece.  Even  the  six  per  cent  receivers' 
certificates  on  this  property  can  be  pur- 
chased at  quite  a  discount.  Of  course  things 
now  look  very  dubious.  The  road  to-day 
is  earning  barely  enough  to  pay  its  operat- 
ing expenses,  not  to  mention  interest.  It 
sorely  needs  new  money  and  the  bankers  in 
charge  of  the  reorganization  are  very  blue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  existing 
in  connection  with  the  Atlantic,  Birming- 
ham and  Atlanta  to-day  are  very  similar 
to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  Reading 
when  its  stocks  and  bonds  were  kicking 
about  the  streets  for  a  mere  song.  Of  course 
anyone  who  purchases  a  $1000  bond  for 
$50  is  gambling,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  a 
fairly  good  gamble,  as  the  price  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly low.  A  man's  loss  would  surely 
be  limited  to  $50,  while  his  profits  might  be 
many  times  that  amount.  The  chances  are 
that  some  time  Birmingham  will  become  a 
second  Pittsburgh,  and  the  entire  coal  and 
iron  territory  along  the  line  of  this  road  may 
then  enter  a  period  of  great  development. 
If  so,  the  present  holders  of  the  bonds  and 
receivers'  certificates  of  this  company  may 
make  tremendous  profits. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  Mr.  Babson  on  The  Romances  of  Reor- 
ganization. The  second  will  treat  of  Industrial 
Companies  and  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 
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FOR  HIM 


FOR  HUBBY 


For  90c 


You  Can  Get  the  Ideal 
Gift  for  Every  Man 


A  crystal  glass  humidor  jar  containing  one  pound 
of  Tuxedo,  the  mildest,  most  fragrant 
tobacco.   At  every  store  where 
tobacco  products  are  sold. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  is  the  spirit  of 
Cheerfulness  and  Goodwill  to  Men  — 
and  that  is  the  Tuxedo  spirit. 

That  is  why  a  Christmas  Jar  of 
Tuxedo  will  win  a  heartier  welcome  and 
a  higher  appreciation  than  many  gifts 
that  cost  ten  times  as  much.  Tuxedo 
gets  to  the  inner  man  —  soothes  him, 
cheers  him,  comforts  him  and  fills  him 
with  Good  Will  to  all  men  —  and  to 
the  giver  in  particular. 

Last  Christmas  more  Jars  of  Tuxedo 
were  given  to  men  throughout  the 
I  nited  States  than  any  other  single 
trade-marked  article! 

Ik-cause  Americans  are  learning  to 
make  suitable  gifts  at  Christmas  time  — 
and  learning  that  Tuxedo  is  the  best 
gift  of  all  for  a  man. 

I  uxedo  is  the  mildest,  pleasantest  pipe 

tobacco  in  the  world  —  made  absolutely 
non-biting  and  delightfully  mellow  In 
the  original  "Tuxedo  Process"  that  has 
never  been  successfully  imitated.  tumwum 

Artual  Sizt 


Tuxedo  is  sold  every- 
where—  but  if  by  any 
chance  you  cannot  obtain 
the  Christmas  Jar  of 
Tuxedo  at  your  store,  send 

us  your  dealer's  name  and  90c,  and  we  will  send  a 
jar  to  you  or  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
you  desire,  all  charges  paid. 

Last  Christmas  the  demand  for  Tuxedo  humidor 
jars  was  so  great  that  the  supply  of  many  dealers  was 
exhausted,  and  thousands  of  people  were  disappointed. 
The  safe  plan  is  to  place  your  order  with  your  dealer 
now.  He  will  be  glad  to  set  your  jar  aside  for  you 
until  Christmas. 


The  Tuxedo  Christmas  Humidor  Jar  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
holly,  ribbon  and  Christmas  card,  and  packed  in  a  handsome  carton, 
for  sending  by  mail  or  messenger;  price  complete,  


90c 


TUXEDO  IS  SOLD  IN  MANY  CONVENIENT  SIZES 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
In  71 in  Humidors,     40c  and  80c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


In  Curved  Pocket  Tin,  .  .  /  Oc 
In  Moisture-Proof  Cloth  Pouch,  5c 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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" — bread  can  be  no 
better  than  the  flour 
from  which  it  is  made. 
Therefore,  GOLD 
MEDAL  FLOUR 
will  Eventually  be 
used  by  all  particular 
housewives.  It  retains 
the  virile  strength  of 
the  original  wheat. 
It  is  a  natural  flour 
with  creamy  white, 
velvety  texture" 


GOLD! 

FLOUR 
COOKBOOK 
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WHY  NOT  NOW  ? 
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THE   SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


The  New 


PEERLESS  EIGHT 

Model  56 

will  be  exhibited  at  the  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  SHOWS 

New  York:  December  31st  to  January  8th 
Chicago:      January  22nd  to  January  29th 

and  at  the  Local  Automobile  Shows  by  Peerless  Distributors,  who  will 
also  have  Demonstrating  Cars  at  their  show  rooms  in  the  near  future 


PEERLESS  Model  56  Seven-Passenger  Touring 

This  New  PEERLESS  EIGHT 
confirms  the  value  of  long  experience 


THE  first  Peerless  motorcar 
was  produced  in  1902.  Since 
that  time  a  great  many  Peerless 
models  have  been  developed,  selling  at 
a  maximum  price  of  $6,000.00  and  an 
average  price  of  over  $4,000.00. 

'Ine  value  of  the  experience  gained  in 
this  development  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  new  Model  56  Bight-Cylinder  car 
is  the  natural  result  of  this  experience,  and 
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has  received  more  careful  and 
painstaking  attention  through 
a  longer  period  ol  time  than 
any  other  model  developed  in  the 
Peerless  Factory. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PEERLESS  MODEL  56 

PbIRLBM  Eight-Cylinder,  V-type,  liiuli  speed  Motor.  Hoie 
3H  inch;  stroke  5  inch.  A.  L.  A.  M.  rating  33.8  H.  P.| 
SO  brake  II.  1\  ;  cylinder!  cast  four  rn  bloi ;  Force  Feed 
Oiling.  Unit  Power  Plant)  Multiple  Disc  Clutc  h;  Three- 
Speed  Selective  Transmission.  125  inch  Wheel  Rase.  Weight 
<S0i)  lbs.  .■{ S  x  4 '  j  inch  Cord  Tires  front  and  rear.  Thin 
leaf  Springs,  I'i  kki.iss  I'latfotm Type.    Divided  Front  Seals. 


Prices:  Touring  $1890     Roadster  #1X90     Limousine  $3060 

The  equipment  is  characteristically  Peerless  in  iff  quality  and  completeness 
THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Licensed  under Kardo Company  Pttratt, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Get  a  SAXON  for  Christmas 
And  Make  Sure  of  a  Happy  1916 


Note  carefully  this  car — this  all-season 
Saxon  "Six" — you  men  and  women  who 
measure  motor  car  values  closely. 

A  short  time  ago  $935  meant  a  low-grade 
car.  There  was  not  a  "Six"  but  at  twice 
that  price. 

Now  it  buys  an  all-season  Saxon  "Six" — 
a  finished  example  of  the  present-day 
quality  car. 

See  this 
fine  closed  car 

Note  its  new  attainments  in  lightness, 
in  luxury,  in  operative  economy. 

Note  its  new  refinements  in  beauty,  in 
finish,  in  equipment. 

Note,  too,  that  for  $935  you  really  get 
three  fine  cars.  On  cold,  stormy  winter 
days — with  the  detachable  top  in  place — 
you  enjoy  all  the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
a  costly  limousine. 


For  the  crisp,  open-air  days  of  spring 
and  fall  you  can  have  a  touring  car  with 
a  permanent  top — by  simply  removing 
the  sides  of  the  all-season  top. 
And  the  long  summer  through  you  can 
have  an  open  touring  car.  Just  lift  off 
the  all-season  top  and  substitute  the 
touring  car  top. 

These  features 
attest  its  excellence 

For  they  mark  today's  class  car  standards. 
Lightness — gained  through  modern  en- 
gineering and  quality  materials.  Backed 
by  tested  strength  in  every  point.  This 
means  great  saving  in  fuel  and  tire 
expense. 

Power — continuous,  silent,  flexible. 
Saxon  "Six"  high-speed  motor  gives  you 
greater  power  per  gallon  of  gasoline — 
gives  you  matchless  acceleration,  smooth- 
ness and  coolness  under  all  conditions. 
Beauty — Yacht-line  grace  of  resistless 
appeal.  An  exquisite  finish  of  lasting 
lustre. 

Roominess  — 112  inches  in  wheelbase. 
Comfort  a-plenty  for  all  five  passengers. 
Two-unit  electric  starting  and  lighting 
system  ;  Timken  axles  and  Timken  bear- 
ings throughout  the  chassis  ;  silent  helical 
bevel  gears ;  linoleum  covered,  aluminum 
bound  running  boards  and  floorboards. 
And  countless  further  attractions. 


"Six"  touring  car  $785 

"Six"  roadster  $785 

"Six"  touring  car  with  detachable 
all-season  top — touring  car 
top  included  $935 

Saxon  "Four"  Roadster 
$395 

No  other  car — at  a  like  price — lists  such 
record  features:  three -speed  selective 
transmission;  Saxon  high-speed  motor; 
Timken  axles;  Ventilating  windshield; 
Signal  lamps  at  side;  Streamline  body; 
Vanadium  steel  cantilever  springs;  Ad- 
justable pedals;  Honeycomb  radiator; 
Dry  plate  clutch;  and  fifteen  further  re- 
finements. Operative  cost — '/2  cent  per 
mile.  See  this  car  at  the  nearest  Saxon 
dealer's. 

Standard  Roadater,  t  lljltaflm      .    .    .  J3°5 
(Electric  Martial  and  lifhtinf,  ISO  eitra) 

Standard  Roadater,  with  detachable  coupe 
top — open  roadater  top  included  $455 

Delivery  Car,  thrcc-apced  trenamiaaion  .  J3V5 


Saxon  Motor  Car 
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DECORATIONS      BY  M. 


BLUMENTHJ1L 


NO  CLAS  S  adapts  itself  more 
quickly  and  ingeniously  to 
changed  conditions  than 
the  criminal.  The  manufacturer,  hav- 
ing invested  his  capital  in  a  costly  plant,  may  go 
on  year  after  year  producing  something  which 
the  public  does  not  want,  the  farmer  may  go  on 
trying  to  raise  wheat  where  he  ought  to  be  planting 
alfalfa,  the  plumber  must  needs  plumb  and  the  baker 
must  bake,  but  the  thief,  having  no  such  limitations  upon 
his  activities,  takes  whatever  unconsidered  trifles  come 
within  his  reach.  If  he  can't  steal  one  thing  he  simply 
steals  another.  The  whole  world  is  his  field,  and  society 
his  prey.  And  in  what  may  be  called  the  higher  walks  of 
crime  the  criminal  avails  himself  of  all  the  latest  scientific 
discoveries  and  of  the  best  legal  advice. 

Time  was  when  the  brains  of  the  criminal  elite  were 
studiously  devoted  to  the  cracking  of  safes;  then  came 
the  era  of  the  porch  climber  and  second-story  men;  and 
finally,  strong-arm  work  having  become  unprofitable 
owing  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  police,  politer  forms 
of  crime  became  popular,  and  the  crook  laid  aside  the 
dark  lantern  and  the  slung  shot  in  favor  of  the  forger's 
pen  and  the  glittering  stock  certificate  of  the  fake  pro- 
moter. Yet  it  is  not  so  far  a  cry  from  the  days  of  the 
hold-up  to  the  present,  for  with  all  the  world  awheel  the 
daring  bravado  of  the  old  days  seems  to  have  come  again 
into  its  own,  even  on  little  old  Broadway,  and  the  horse 
thief  to  have  been  reincarnated  in  the  motor  crook. 

For  something  over  three  years  the  police  authorities 
in  New  York  City  have  been  devoting  much  attention  to 
this  particular  phase  of  crime,  and  two  details  of  detectives 
specially  fitted  for  the  work  have 
been  assigned  to  the  task  of  rid- 
ding the  metropolis,  if  possible, 
of  motor  thieves.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
motors  in  actual  use  in  New  York 
State,  and  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  total  is  to  be 
found  within  the  confines  of  the 
Greater  City.  Several  hundred 
thousand  persons  are  actively 
engaged  in  driving,  repairing  and 
trafficking  in  motors.  Among 
these  are  the  usual  dishonest  per- 
centage ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  for  their  own  profit.  It  did  not  take 
them  long  to  discover  that  a  motor  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  steal.  It  is  worth 
stealing,  to  begin  with;  its  identity  can  be  almost  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  merrily 
whirls  itself  and  the  thief  away  to  safety  and  concealment  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Then 
began,  for  a  while,  the  heyday  of  crime. 

When  Motor'Stealing  Was  Safe  and  Easy 

THINGS  reached  a  point  where  a  man's  motor  would  disappear  while  he  was  in  the 
drug  store,  drinking  an  innocent  glass  of  soda  water,  or  during  any  other  l>rief  interval 
in  which  it  might  be  left  unguarded.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  would  he  taken  in  one  day, 
and  there  was  one  case  on  record  where  the  president  of  an  automobile  company  had 
driven  up  to  the  floor  of  his  showroom  on  Broadway,  only  to  have  his  motor  stolen 
behind  his  back  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  talking  to  one  of  his  employees.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  cars  ran  away  of  their  own  accord.  One  chauffeur  complained  that  his 
car  had  suddenly  begun  to  move  as  he  was  engaged  in  lighting  the  tail  lamp,  and  had 
shot  down  the  street  into  the  dusk,  never  to  be  wen  again.  It  was  ulmimt  impossible 
to  trace  the  thieves. 

The  car,  to  be  sure,  occasionally  turned  up  in  some  suburban  garage  usually.  If  it 
happened  to  be  insured  and  the  insurance  company  offered  a  reward,  it  almost  always 
turned  up.  But  the  thieves  themwlves  disappeared  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  them.  If  by  any  chance  the  police  discovered  a  stolen  car.  it  was  always  in 
the  possession  of  some  person  who  glihly  explained  that  he  had  bought  it  of  a  man 
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claiming  to  be  the  owner,  a  fact 
which  obviously  he  had  no  reason 
to  question.  Thus  though  the  police, 
the  district  attorney,  the  judge  and  the  jury 
might  be  morally  convinced  that  he  and  the 
thief  who  stole  the  car  were  working  together, 
there  was  in  most  cases  no  evidence  to  demon- 
strate the  fact.  Once  a  car  was  separated  from  its  owner 
it  could  be  disposed  of  with  but  slight  danger  so  long  as 
the  sale  was  negotiated  by  a  person  other  than  the  thief 
himself. 

Out  of  a  multitude  of  cases  during  the  first  year  the 
authorities  succeeded  in  convicting  not  more  than  a 
dozen  thieves  and  but  one  receiver;  and,  convinced  that 
they  were  practically  immune  from  punishment,  the 
rogues  had  made  holiday  and  went  calmly  on  stealing 
every  car  the  owner  of  which  was  unwise  enough  to 
leave  it  beyond  his  ken. 

Stolen  Cars  in  Disguise 

ATYPICAL  case  would  be  something  like  this:  Dr. 
Rufus  Jones— who,  we  will  suppose,  rather  fancies 
himself  as  a  mechanic,  is  a  general  motor  fan  and  drives 
his  own  car — receives  a  hurry  call  to  visit  an  unknown 
patient  at  an  apartment  house  uptown.  He  goes  there, 
finds  the  party  lives  on  the  top  floor,  and  climbs  seven 
flights  of  stairs,  leaving  his  motor  at  the  curb.  When  he 

arrives  at  the  flat  he 
discovers  that  the  pa- 
tient knows  nothing  of 
the  call;  in  fact,  never 
heard  of  the  doctor.  In 
a  word,  it  is  a  fake  call. 
Indignantly  he  descends  to  the 
street,  having  been  gone,  say. 
six  minutes,  to  find  t  hat  his  new 
little  town  car  has  vanished. 
The  doctor  notifies  the  nearest 
police  station,  calls  up  head- 
quarters, and  watches  anxiously 
every  motor  that  whirs  by.  But 
he  new  sees  his  car  again.  Why  '.' 
Because  it  is  now  In  Fall  Kiver, 
its  engine  and  serial  number 
altered,  and  the  body  painted  a 
bright  baby-blue.  Depending  on  circumstances,  the  transformation  has  occurred  either 
in  a  New  York  garage,  a  barn  in  the  suburbs,  Hartford,  or  Fall  Kiver  itself.  The  chances 
are  ninety-five  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  owner's  not  recovering  it.  How  can  he?  Once 
outside  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  good  doctor's  ollice,  who  is  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  motor  is  a  stolen  motor  or  the  youth  who  is  driving  it  a  thief?  So  the  doctor 
foots  it  for  a  while,  availing  himself,  when  opportunity  offers,  of  street  cars,  stages  and 
the  subway,  and  then— buys  another  motor.  But  this  time  you  bet  youl-  he  insures 
it  against  theft.  No  thief  seems  to  take  any  interest  in  the  roadster  now,  until  one  day. 
while  at  Mrs.  Smith's  examining  the  rash  on  her  new  baby,  he  happens  casually  to  look 
out  the  window  and  discovers  that  the  new  car  has  disappeared.  Alas!  But  he  has  his 
policy  in  his  pocket,  and,  after  notifying  the  authorities  ;ls  before,  he  goes  down  to  the 
Interplanetary  Fidelity  and  Insurance  Company,  proves  his  loss  and  immediately 
receives  a  check  in  full  if  he  is  lucky.  Of  course  he  looks  round  a  bit  for  his  car,  but 
this  time  it  has  gone  to  New  ark,  been  done  over  in  red  wit  h  yellow  st ripes  and  sold  as  a 
"demonstrator"  to  a  movie  actor,  who  d rives  it  tint  il  some  ol  her  thief  steals  it  from  him. 
The  reader  can  goon  imagining  the  future  history  of  that  larcenous  car  until  it  iH 
finally  scrapped. 

For  some  time  the  tracing  of  stolen  cars  seemed  almost  an  impossibility.  It  was  like 
looking  for  a  lost  canary  bird  dyed  pink  or  some  other  unexpected  and  unsuspected 
color.  Then  the  thieves  began  to  feci  their  oats,  became  reckless,  and  at  last  one  of 
them  was  caught  with  a  stolen  motor  which  he  hail  neglected  to  drive  away  from  the 
city.  From  this  man  the  police  learned  in  exchange  for  a  guaranty  of  leniency  that 
a  well-organized  conspiracy  existed,  of  exactly  what  dimensions  he  could  not  say,  of 
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which  thoro  was  undoubtedly  a  single  head  — a  sort  of 
Moriarty— who  planned  and  directed  the  major  part  of 
all  the  motor  thefts  in  the  metropolis.  The  informer 
could  not  tell  who  this  man  was  or  where  he  concealed 
himself,  but  alleged  that  this  King  of  the  Motor  Thieves 
had  confederates  in  various  outlying  cities  such  as 
Newark,  Paterson  and  Hartford,  who,  under  the  guise 
of  operating  local  garages,  received,  altered  and  con- 
cealed the  cars  stolen  in  New  York  until  they  could  be 
disposed  of  with  safety.  According  to  the  man's  story, 
which  was  later  demonstrated  to  be  accurate  in  most 
particulars,  the  conspirators  utilized  in  each  case  the 
services  of  three  distinct  groups  of  criminals,  who  worked  . 
independently  of  each  other.  Each  group  consisted  of 
from  two  to  four  individuals,  depending  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

The  first  group  the  members  of  which  we  will  call 
the  thieves—  stole  the  car,  being  tipped  off  by  someone 
higher  up  as  to  where  it  could  be  found.  The  second 
group  the  receivers— received  and  disguised  the  car 
thus  stolen  by  the  first  group.  The  third— the  middle- 
men—took the  car  away  and  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  it.  Behind  all  these  groups  was  what  a  writer  of 
mystery  stories  would  describe  as  a  master  mind;  but  the 
master  mind  in  this  instance  was  no  figment  of  anybody's 
imagination.  It  actually  existed— somewhere. 

The  most  ingenious  feature  of  this  criminal  syndicate  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  members  of  these  different  groups  rarely 
worked  together  on  more  than  a  single  occasion,  and  each 
group  worked  independently  of  the  other  two.  The  thieves, 
having  stolen  a  car,  would  thereupon,  following  out  their 
instructions,  take  it  to  a  certain  point  and  leave  it,  from 
which  it  would  be  removed  by  the  receivers  to,  we  will  say, 
a  barn  on  Long  Island,  where  it  would  be  repainted  and 
disguised.  Thence  it  would  be  taken  by  the  middlemen, 
who  would  sell  it.  Sometimes  one  of  the  thieves  would 
deliver  the  car  to  one  of  the  receivers,  who  in  turn  would 
deliver  it  to  one  of  the  middlemen.  But  as  often  as  not 
none  of  the  groups  had  any  knowledge  of  the  doings  of 
the  other  two;  and  the  members  of  each  group,  having 
operated  successfully  in  a  given  case,  would  then  be  reas- 
signed to  entirely  different  groups  working  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  or  in  other  localities.  Thus  no  individual  thief, 
receiver  or  middleman  could  testify  to  the  participation 
of  another  member  of  the  conspiracy  in  more  than  one 
transaction. 

These  gangs  closely  resembled  interlocking  directorates. 
For  example,  A,  B  and  C  would  be  directed  to  steal  a  couple 
of  cars;  D,  E  and  F  would  be  ordered  to  conceal  and  dis- 
guise them,  and  to  G  and  H  would  be  assigned  the  task  of 
disposing  of  them.  The  groups  having  performed  their 
individual  tasks  independently  of  one  another,  they  would 
probably  be  assigned,  when  the  next  trick  was  to  be  pulled 
off,  as  follows:  C,  F  and  H  would  act  as  the  thieves;  B,  E 
and  G  would  act  as  the  receivers,  and  A  and  D  would  act  as 
middlemen.  If,  therefore,  A  were  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  last  car  and  desired  to  "squeal"  for  the  purpose 
of  squaring  himself  with  the  police,  his  testimony  as  a 
state's  witness  would  be  limited  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
negotiated  the  sale  of  the  car  in  the  company  of  D,  and 
he  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he  knew  of  no  other 
previous  criminal  act  on  D's  part.  This  clever  device  was 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  police  and  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  that  they  were  not  dealing  with  the  acts  of 
isolated  criminals. 

Easy  Chances  for  Double  Profits 

FROM  the  first  informer  the  police  secured  the  names  of 
the  different  men  who  had  participated  with  him  on  pre- 
vious occasions  in  the  theft,  alteration  and  sale  of  cars,  and, 
by  trailing  these,  were  able  to  make  several  other  arrests. 
Some  of  the  defendants  having  pleaded  guilty  and  turned 
state's  evidence,  the  district  attorney's  office  was  in  a 
position  to  corroborate  the  story  of  the  first  informer  and 
check  up  certain  important  details.  None  of  the  crooks 
could  tell  for  whom  they  worked,  but  they  all  agreed  that 
the  man  higher  up  was  the  owner  of  a  large  garage  in  the 
Tenderloin.  They  based  their  belief  on  the  fact  that  they 
had  received  instructions  from  unknown  sources  over  the 
telephone  or  through  anonymously  written  communica- 
tions to  leave  cars  at,  or  take  cars  from,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  garage  in  question.  They  also  asserted  their  belief 
that  certain  other  men,  whose  names  they  gave,  were  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  general  conspiracy, 
including  a  garage  owner  in  Newark  and  a  painter  in 
Philadelphia. 

Obviously  little  could  be  accomplished  so  long  as  the  arch- 
criminal  escaped  detection  and  arrest.  The  police  could 
capture  individual  thieves  or  receivers,  but  others  would 
come  forward  to  take  the  places  thus  left  vacant  in  the 
ranks  of  crime,  and  the  supply  of  criminals  was  fully  equal 
to  the  demand.  In  almost  every  case  that  was  brought  to 
their  attention  the  archconspirator  figured  in  one  way  or 
another.  But  it  was  never  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  him 
criminally  with  any  given  car. 

Fully  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  motor  cars  in  New  York  are 
insured  against  theft.  When  motors  first  came  into  use  it 


was  generally  deemed  sufficient  to  insure  them  against  fire. 
Then  physical  damage  and  personal  liability  clauses  were 
added  to  the  policies.  But  as  time  went  on  and  the 
number  of  thefts  of  automobiles  multiplied,  the  companies 
issued  a  general  policy  insuring  the  owner  against  fire, 
damage,  personal  liability  and  the  theft  of  the  car  itself. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  many  cars  in 
New-  York  State  are  thus  insured;  but  I  am  informed  by 
the  Fidelity  and  Insurance  Companies  that  the  number 
is  probably  not  far  from  twenty-five  thousand,  and  as 
approximately  a  thousand  cars  have  been  stolen  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  New  York  City,  it  follows  that  about 
a  hundred  of  these  have  been  insured  for  approximately 
their  full  value.  On  such  insured  stolen  cars  the  insurance 
companies  state  that  they  have  paid  on  an  average  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  car,  or  approximately  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  sum,  apportioned  to  four  years  and  divided 
among  a  considerable  number  of  insurance  companies,  is,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  any  one  insurance  company  com- 
paratively small.  But  as  a  new  car  which  has  been  insured 
for  three  thousand  dollars  has  a  market  value  of  a  con- 
siderable amount,  say  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  safety,  it 
is  plain  that  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  the  company  in  the 
event  of  the  car's  being  stolen,  having  paid  the  insurance  to 
the  owner,  to  ascertain  if  possible  where  the  car  is,  and  to 
replevy  and  sell  it.  For  as  the  company  has  reimbursed  the 
insurer  it  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  car,  and  whatever  the 
car  can  be  sold  for,  after  deducting  expenses,  can  be  posted 
into  the  credit  side  of  the  company's  profit-and-loss  account. 
For  this  reason  many  companies  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  offer  rewards  running  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars to  five  hundred,  and  occasionally  even  higher,  for 
information  that  will  lead  to  the  discovery  and  return  of 
insured  cars  that  have  been  stolen. 

This,  incidentally,  opened  a  new  field  of  activity  for  the 
motor  conspirators.  They  were  now  in  a  position  to  make 
a  double  profit.  They  could  not  only  steal  and  sell  a  car 
for  a  round  sum  but  they  could  get  five  hundred  dollars 
more  by  revealing  to  the  insurance  company  the  name 
and  whereabouts  of  the  unfortunate  purchaser — usually 
described  as  the  sucker.  For  there  can  be  no  title  in  a 
stolen  article.  A  bona-fide  purchaser,  however  honest  he 
may  be  and  however  much  he  may  have  paid  over,  cannot 
get  good  title  from  a  thief.  The  owner,  or  the  owner's 
assigns,  can  exercise  the  right  of  recaption  whenever  he  can 
find  his  stolen  property. 

So  there  grew  up  a  fourth  group  in  this  maze  of  criminal- 
ity, composed  of  quasi  or  apparently  respectable  indi- 
viduals who,  after  a  w:ell-insured  car  had  been  stolen  and 
the  immediate  hue  and  cry  had  somewhat  abated,  would 
wander  into  the  offices  of  the  company  in  which  it  had  been 
insured  and,  after  inquiring  as  to  whether  a  reward  had 
been  offered  for  the  car,  would  announce  that  they  believed 
they  were  in  a  position  to  secure  knowledge  of  its  where- 
abouts. Of  course  this  information  always  came  to  them 
"accidentally"  or  "in  confidence,"  or  through  some  person 
whose  identity  it  would  be  "highly  improper"  and  "prej- 
udicial" to  reveal.  But  the  information  was  generally 
accurate,  and  the  insurance  companies  were  glad  enough  to 
pay  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  to  an  informer  in  order  to 
get  back  a  three  or  four  thousand  dollar  car.  Thus  the 
thieves  made  a  dual  profit — first  on  the  sale  of  the  car,  and 
second  on  the  sale  of  the  information  as  to  who  had  bought 
it.  This  situation  gave  rise  to  some  extraordinary  com- 
plications. 

One  morning  in  January,  1915,  Police  Commissioner 
Woods  took  a  bunch  of  cards  out  of  his  desk,  thumbed 
them  over,  picked  out  one  and,  for  the  time  being,  put  the 
others  back  in  the  drawer.  He  sent  for  Second  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner  Lord,  whom  he  had  that  day  put  in 
charge  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  and  showed  him  the  card 
and  told  him  he  wanted  that  kind  of  stuff  stopped.  Lord 
told  him  it  could  be  stopped  in  only  one  way,  and  that  was 
by  making  the  locking  up  of  automobile  thieves  of  primary 
importance  and  the  recovery  of  stolen  cars  of  secondary 


importance.  The  police  commissioner  told  him  he 
wanted  the  thieves  locked  up  and  the  cars  gotten,  too, 
just  how  he  didn't  care,  but  he  supposed  that  it  could 
be  done  and  was  determined  that  it  should  be  done. 
On  that  day,  you  might  say,  for  the  first  time  an  intel- 
ligent effort  was  made  to  stop  this  motor-thieving  busi- 
ness. The  thieves  along  Automobile  Row  at  that  time 
had  opposite  their  names  "S.  S.,"  meaning  Suspended 
Sentence.  They  were  just  as  proud  of  those  letters— or 
more  so— as  I  am  of  my  "B.  A."  Most  of  these  men 
were  entitled  to  honorary  "LL.  D.'s"  for  the  work 
they  had  done.  A  suspended  sentence  was  an  immunity 
bath.  A  man  would  be  caught  with  a  stolen  car,  arrested 
and  taken  downtown.  He  would  tell  some  prosecutor 
that  he  would  plead  guilty  if  he  got  a  suspended  sen- 
tence and  give  information  against  another  man.  He 
pleaded  guilty,  gave  the  information  and  was  turned 
loose.  He  then  went  up  on  Automobile  Row  and  told 
his  friend  that  he  had  been  caught  in  a  jam  down  in  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  the  only  way  he  could  get 
out  was  to  hand  somebody  over.  His  friend  would  say: 
"That's  all  right,  Bill;  I'll  go  down  and  hand  over 
Mike."  He  then  got  a  suspended  sentence  and  handed 
over  Mike,  explaining  to  Mike  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. Mike  in  turn  handed  over  his  brother-in-law,  and  so 
on.  When,  for  the  first  time,  suspended  sentences  were 
not  tolerated,  car  stealing  really  seemed  to  contain  an 
element  of  danger  to  the  thief. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  cases  which  came  to  my  attention 
as  a  prosecutor,  and  which  were  actually  tried  before  juries, 
was  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The  motor  thieves  had 
been  at  work  in  the  city  for  nearly  three  years.  They  had 
stolen  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  cars,  and  cars 
still  continued  to  be  stolen  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  day. 
Some  twenty-five  thieves,  middlemen  and  receivers  had 
been  caught  and  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  a  majority  of  them 
had  signified  their  willingness  to  turn  state's  evidence. 
But  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  situation  was  that  no 
one  of  these  thieves  could  corroborate  the  testimony  of  any 
other,  as  they  had  worked  separately.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  card-catalogue  each  stolen  car  and 
ascertain  from  the  informers  what  men  had  participated  in 
each  theft.  In  this  way  we  gradually  secured  a  more  or 
less  complete  history  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  larceny 
of  something  over  fifty  cars  and,  by  setting  a  corps  of 
detectives  at  work,  were  in  several  instances  able  to  cor- 
roborate their  stories  with  the  legal  evidence  which  the  law 
of  New  York  requires  in  the  case  of  the  testimony  of  an 
accomplice. 

Just  How  the  Game  Was  Worked 

THE  trial  to  which  I  refer  was  that  of  a  young  man  whom 
we  will,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  Taussig.  The  car 
stolen  was  a  new  one.  The  owner  testified  that  on 
a  rather  chilly  winter's  evening  he  had  taken  a  party  of 
friends  to  a  restaurant  near  Columbus  Circle  for  dinner. 
He  had  no  chauffeur,  and  as  he  drove  the  car  up  to  the  door 
a  man  in  a  slouch  hat,  and  with  his  coat  collar  turned  up, 
had  stepped  on  the  running  board  and  asked  if  he  could 
not  have  the  privilege  of  watching  the  car  while  its  owner 
and  his  friends  were  at  dinner.  This  request  had  been 
granted.  An  hour  later  when  the  party  emerged  from  the 
restaurant  the  car  was  gone,  and  so  was  the  man  in  the 
slouch  hat. 

The  narrative  was  then  taken  up  by  the  next  witness, 
the  proprietor  of  a  road  house,  one  of  the  many  mushroom 
inns  and  restaurants  with  which  the  highways  leading  into 
New  York  are  infested.  The  innkeeper  testified  that,  on 
the  night  the  car  was  stolen  from  Columbus  Circle,  Taus- 
sig, the  defendant  at  the  bar,  whom  he  had  known  as  a 
frequenter  of  his  establishment,  entered  the  inn  at  about 
eight  o'clock  and  inquired  if  a  certain  person  was  there, 
w-hom  we  will  refer  to  as  Klein,  and  who  was  identified  by 
the  innkeeper  as  being  then  in  the  court  room  in  the 
custody  of  a  deputy  sheriff.  On  being  informed  that  Klein 
was  not  at  the  road  house  Taussig  had  called  for  a  drink, 
made  use  of  the  telephone,  and  had  then  sat  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  barroom  and  waited  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  friend  Klein  had 
made  his  appearance.  The  two  men  had  had  a  conversa- 
tion, had  gone  outside,  and  later  on  Taussig  had  returned 
to  the  barroom  carrying  two  lap  robes,  one  brown  with  a 
red  fringe  and  the  other  of  a  plaid  mixture.  These  robes  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave  with  the  innkeeper  until  he 
should  call  for  them.  He  had  then  left  the  road  house  and 
subsequently  the  innkeeper  had  heard  two  cars  go  down 
the  driveway. 

The  third  witness  was  Klein,  who  had  been  caught  in  the 
possession  of  another  stolen  car  and  had  pleaded  guilty, 
turned  state's  evidence,  been  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  was  now  in  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad 
testificandum.  Having  been  sworn,  he  stated  that  he  had 
known  Taussig  for  upward  of  a  year,  that  on  several  occa- 
sions the  latter  had  asked  him  to  take  part  in  stealing  or 
disposing  of  motors,  and  that  Taussig  was  the  known  go- 
between  or  agent  for  the  mysterious  man  higher  up.  He 
further  testified  that  on  the  night  in  question  he  had  been 
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called  to  the  telephone  and  had  recognized  the  voice  of 
Taussig,  who  had  said  to  him:  "I  have  just  got  a  'hot  one' 
from  Columbus  Circle.  It  is  a  dandy!  You  can  have  it 
for  two  thousand  dollars.  Meet  me  at  the  Lucky  Stone  in 
an  hour." 

The  witness  said  that  he  had  told  Taussig  over  the 
telephone  that  he  did  not  have  two  thousand  dollars,  upon 
which  the  latter  had  replied  that  Klein  could  have  the  car 
in  exchange  for  the  diamond  ring  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  wear,  and  half  of  the  amount  for  which  the  car  should  be 
sold.  He  had  accordingly  borrowed  a  motor  and  met 
Taussig,  in  accordance  with  their  agreement,  at  the  Lucky 
Stone,  where  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  them  over  the 
value  of  the  diamond  and  the  condition  of  the  car,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  had  refused  to  go  any  farther  with  the 
matter  and  said  he  would  return  to  New  York;  that 
Taussig  had  thereupon  said  that  it  would  have  been  a 
losing  proposition  for  him  anyway,  and  that  he  would  take 
the  car  over  to  New  Jersey,  have  it  repainted  and  sell  it  for 
at  least  four  thousand  dollars.  Klein  had,  while  at  the 
Lucky  Stone,  taken  the  engine  and  manufacturer's  number 
of  the  stolen  car,  together  with  its  tire  numbers.  This 
memorandum  he  produced  at  the  trial. 

In  corroboration  of  this  the  innkeeper  was  recalled  and 
testified  that  Taussig  had  called  up  a  New  Jersey  number 
on  the  telephone.  The  owner  of  the  motor  then  took  the 
stand  and  stated  that  there  had  been  in  the  car  at  the  time 
of  the  theft  a  brown  rug  and  a  plaid  rug  such  as  the 
innkeeper  had  described. 

The  car  itself  had  later  been  found  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
possession  of  a  man  who  testified  that  he  had  bought  it  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  a  person  who  could  not  be 
connected  by  the  police  in  any  way  with  either  Taussig, 
Klein  or  any  other  of  the  criminals  engaged  in  the  business 
of  stealing  motors.  The  engine,  manufacturer's  and  tire 
numbers  corresponded  with  the  memorandum  of  Klein. 

The  counsel  for  the  defense  moved  that  the  case  should 
be  taken  from  the  jury  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  was 
insufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction.  "There  was,"  he  said, 
"no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  stolen  car  was  ever 
in  Taussig's  possession,  except  the  testimony  of  Klein,  who 
was  an  accomplice.  The  only  evidence  tending  to  cor- 
roborate Klein  was  that  of  the  innkeeper,  who  said  that 
Taussig  had  come  to  the  inn  on  that  night,  had  talked  with 
Klein  and  had  left  the  two  robes."  The  judge  denied  the 
motion  and  directed  the  defense  to  go  on  with  their  case. 

After  a  consultation  the  wife  of  the  defendant  was  called 
to  the  stand.  She  testified,  in  effect,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  alleged  larceny  her  husband  had  taken  her  and  a  party 
of  friends  on  a  pleasure  ride  in  an  entirely  different  car — an 
old  six;  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Lucky  Stone,  where  they 
had  had  supper,  and  that  they  had  then  returned  to  New 
York.  That  Klein  had  not  been  there,  and  that  her  hus- 
band, the  defendant,  had  at  no  time  been  in  the  possession 
of  any  car  other  than  the  six. 

The  Mysterious  Trip  to  Poughkeepsie 

BUT  on  cross-examination  Mrs.  Taussig,  who  was  a  very 
attractive  young  woman  surrounded  with  a  glamour 
of  almost  childish  innocence,  endeavored  to  lend  an  air  of 
verisimilitude  to  her  tale  by  embellishing  it  richly  with 
local  color  and  detail.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  assistant 
district  attorney  she  exhibited  a  memory  that  Datus  might 
have  envied.  She  described  with  particularity  the  dresses 
of  the  women  in  the  party,  the  banter  and  repartee  that 
passed  between  them  as  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  the 
conversation  at  supper,  and  the  constituents  of  the  menu — 
although  it  had  all  occurred  two  years  before,  and  although 
she  admitted  that  she  had  taken  many  similar  excursions 
in  the  company  of  her  husband  and  the  various  ladies  com- 
posing the  party.  Pressed  for  a  reason  for  her  astonishing 
power  of  recollection  she  took  refuge  in  the  assertion  that 
the  party  had  been  such  a  delightful  one  that  she  had 
transcribed  a  complete  account  of  it  in  her  diary,  and 
that  before  coming  to  court  that  morning  she  had 
refreshed  her  recollection  by  reference  to  its  pages. 

Of  course  if  her  story  were  true  her  husband  could 
not  be  guilty.  But  in  the  course  of  her  story  she  made 
at  least  one  statement  that  undoubtedly  gave  the  jury 
food  for  thought.  In  endeavoring  to  make  her  evi- 
dence jibe  so  far  as  possible  with  that  of  the  innkeeper 
and  thus  demonstrate  her  desire  to  be  truthful,  she 
acknowledged  that  her  husband  had  left  two  robes, 
such  as  had  been  described,  in  the  barroom  for  safe 
keeping.  The  reason,  she  said,  that  he  hail  left  the 
robes  was  because,  although  the  night  had  been  cool 


when  they  had  started  from  New  York,  the  weather  had 
turned  warm  and  the  robes  had  proved  an  unnecessary 
encumbrance. 

Alas  for  the  young  lady's  veracity !  The  weather  man, 
subpoenaed  from  his  perch  in  the  high  tower  overlooking 
New  York  Harbor,  produced  his  official  record,  which 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  heavy  storm  composed  of 
sleet  and  rain  throughout  that  entire  night!  And  court 
having  adjourned  to  permit  the  young  lady  to  return  to 
her  apartment  and  produce  the  diary  in  support  of  her 
assertions,  she  returned  an  hour  later  to  confess  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  find  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  situation  began  to  look 
rather  sultry  for  the  defendant.  It  was  quite  manifest 
that  his  attorney  did  not  wish  to  place  him  upon  the  stand 
and  subject  him  to  cross-examination;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  morally  certain  that  unless  he  personally  denied 
his  guilt  the  jury  would  convict  him.  There  was  a  mass 
of  material  available  to  the  district  attorney — furnished 
by  the  thieves  who  had  turned  state's  evidence — relating 
to  former  transactions  in  which  Taussig  had  been  involved 
and  in  regard  to  his  general  character. 

However,  he  offered  himself  as  a  witness,  was  sworn  and 
made  an  emphatic  denial,  claiming  that  the  facts  were  as 
stated  by  his  wife  and  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  theft  of 
the  car.  The  session  drew  to  a  close,  the  lights  were  turned 
on  in  the  court  room,  and  it  looked  like  about  an  even  break 
between  the  prosecution  and  the  defense,  until  one  of  those 
curious  incidents  that  sometimes  unexpectedly  occur 
electrified  the  trial.  A  dirty  scrap  of  paper  was  passed 
along  the  benches  and  finally  shoved  in  front  of  the  district 
attorney.  No  one  knew  exactly  where  it  came  from  or  who 
was  responsible  for  it.  It  contained  merely  the  cryptic 
suggestion  scrawled  in  pencil:  "Ask  him  how  long  since 
he  was  in  Poughkeepsie."  The  district  attorney  surrepti- 
tiously slipped  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  sauntered  once 
or  twice  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  jury,  and  then  turned 
suddenly  on  his  heel  and  demanded  insinuatingly: 

"How  long  since  you  took  that  little  trip  to  Pough- 
keepsie?" 

Now  the  district  attorney  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  the  witness  had  ever  been  to  Poughkeepsie,  nor 
any  ground  for  attacking  such  an  innocent  excursion  had 
the  defendant  made  it,  but  it  was  one  of  those  chance 
shots  that  occasionally  bring  down  an  unseen  bird. 

"I  object!"  shouted  the  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
jumping  to  his  feet,  "on  the  ground  that  the  question  is 
incompetent,  immaterial  and  totally  irrelevant!" 

"Overruled,"  said  the  judge,  yawning  and  looking  out 
of  the  window. 

The  witness  started,  turned  color,  hesitated  and  then 
stammered:  • 

"I  never  was  in  Poughkeepsie!" 

The  jury  stiffened  to  a  man,  instantly  convinced  not 
only  that  the  defendant  habitually  visited  Poughkeepsie 
but  that  he  went  there  for  some  ulterior  and  devilish 
purpose.  The  district  attorney  pursed  his  lips  and  smiled 
at  the  twelve  men  in  the  box. 

"So-ho,"  he  remarked  to  the  defendant,  who  was  gazing 
at  him  in  a  fascinated  stare.  "I  don't  suppose  you  even 
know  where  Poughkeepsie  is!" 

"No,  I  don't!"  snapped  the  defendant. 

"What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  the  case?"  inquired 
His  Honor,  and,  before  the  district  attorney  could  reply, 
said:  "We'll  adjourn  here  anyway." 

"Hear  ye,  hear  ye!"  bawled  the  court  officer. 

The  judge  rose  and  hurried  from  the  bench,  and  the 
next  instant  the  crowd  in  the  court  room  was  pouring  into 
the  corridor.  The  district  attorney  sat  down  and  sum- 
moned his  assistants  and  the  process  servers  on  duty. 

"Where  on  earth  did  that  paper  come  from?"  he  asked. 

Nobody  seemed  to  know  until  one  of  the  process  serv- 
ers elicited  the  fact  that  a  friend  of  one  of  the  convicted 
informers  appeared  to  know  something  about  it. 
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The  man  was  found  and  interrogated.  He  explained 
that  he  had  heard  indirectly — just  how,  he  was  not  sure- 
through  his  connection  with  the  underworld,  that  the 
defendant  had  been  mixed  up  in  some  trouble  with  a 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poughkeepsie  and  had 
placed  a  car  in  the  farmer's  barn,  which  was  located  on  a 
hill  about  three  miles  back  from  the  river.  The  fellow  was 
unable  to  say  definitely  that  there  was  anything  crooked 
in  the  transaction,  but  opined  that  if  the  defendant  had 
anything  to  do  .with  it  there  undoubtedly  was.  Such 
rumors  are  often  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  prosecutor. 
There  are  as  many  gossips  among  the  powers  that  prey  as 
there  are  among  the  Four  Hundred,  and  when  they  and 
their  women  get  together  in  the  flashy  restaurants  along 
Broadway  many  a  story  inadvertently  leaks  out  that 
proves  of  inestimable  assistance  to  the  police.  The  dis- 
trict attorney  went  upstairs  to  his  room  and  got  the  chief 
of  police  of  Poughkeepsie  on  the  telephone. 

Sure,  he  knew  the  farmer — his  name  was  Old  Tom  Hay- 
ward.  He  remembered  perfectly  well  the  time  that  fellow 
came  up  from  New  York,  drove  out  to  the  barn  and 
claimed  that  the  car  which  was  there  had  been  stolen  from 
him.  What  became  of  the  car?  Why,  the  owner,  in  the 
company  of  an  insurance  adjuster  from  New  York,  had 
arrived  at  the  station  at  Poughkeepsie,  called  for  a  con- 
stable, and  the  three  of  them  had  driven  out  and  found 
the  car  in  Hayward's  barn.  Hayward  had  said  that  it  had 
been  left  there  on  a  rainy  night  by  a  stranger,  so  the  con- 
stable had  allowed  the  two  men  from  New  York  to  drive 
away  with  it. 

Witnesses  From  Up  the  River 

DID  the  chief  know  who  had  left  the  car  in  the  barn? 
No,  he  had  never  inquired.  Was  Tom  Hayward  still 
alive?  He  was.  Would  the  chief  arrange  to  have  Tom  come 
to  New  York  on  the  first  train  in  the  morning?  He  would. 
The  district  attorney  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  wire 
winked  at  his  assistant. 

"We'd  be  glad  to  have  you  down  here,  too,  as  a  witness 
yourself.  Will  you  come?" 
"Sure." 

The  district  attorney  hung  up  the  telephone. 

"We've  stumbled  onto  something,"  he  remarked,  light- 
ing a  cigarette.  "It  may  not  amount  to  anything,  or  it 
may  amount  to  a  great  deal." 

On  reaching  his  office  the  next  morning  he  found  it 
already  occupied  by  the  chief  of  police  from  Poughkeepsie 
and  Old  Tom  Hayward,  who  had  arrived  promptly  and 
taken  possession. 

Hayward  was  the  kind  of  old  fellow  who  would  attract 
the  instant  notice  of  any  green-goods  man  between  Battery 
Park  and  1 1  Oth  Street.  He  looked  as  if  his  habitual  exercise 
was  breaking  the  ice  in  the  horse  trough  on  winter  morn- 
ings and  hunting  for  eggs  under  the  hay  at  the  "fur  end  er 
th'  barn." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hayward,"  said  the  district  attorney,  "we 
are  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  to  come  'way  down  here,  but 
the  fact  is  we  understand  that  somebody  hid  a  stolen 
motor  in  your  barn,  and  we  want  you  to  see  if  you  can 
identify  the  man  who  did  it." 

"I  kin  indentify  him  all  right,"  said  Hayward,  his 
whiskers,  in  which  still  clung  a  tiny  filament  of  straw,  wag- 
ging vigorously.  "I  cud  indentify  that  feller  anywhere! 
The  miserable  cuss!  He  woke  me  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  an'  offered  me  a  quarter  to  let  him  leave  his  auto- 
mobile in  my  barn.  I  didn't  mind  earnin'  a  quarter,  so  I 
let  him  do  it.  'Now,'  says  he,  'if  anything  happens  you 
can  just  call  me  up  in  New  York.'  'What's  goin'  ter  hap- 
pen?' I  said.  'Nothin','  he  said,  'but  just  call  me  up  an' 
let  me  know  that  the  motor's  all  right.'  Well,  that  old 
motor  stayed  in  my  barn  three  months.  By  'n'  by  one  <la\ 
another  feller  come  out  with  a  cop  from  the  city— I  mean 
Poughkeepsie— an'  said  it  was  his'n.  You  kin  imagine 
how  mad  I  was  ter  think  of  any  smart  feller  from 
N'York  puttin'  anything  in  my  barn  that  he'd  stole. 
Where  is  the  cuss?" 

"  I  will  show  him  to  you  at  half  past  ten,  when  court 
opens,"  answered  the  district  attorney.  "Now  you'd 
belter  go  out  and  take  a  walk  and  see  the  sights." 

Hayward  having  departed,  the  district,  attorney 
inquired  from  the  chief  of  police  what  he  knew  of 
him.  He  replied  that,  ho  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  old  chap  who  lived  alone  on  his  farm 
and  minded  his  own  business. 

(Vonlimifd  on  Pan"  37) 
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Frrnhkidck  Skminary  for  Young  Lawks 
Lover's  Lkap,  N.  .1. 

To  His  Kxeelhncij  the  Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  Slides  of  America,  White 
House,  Washington, 
I).  C,  U.  S.  A. 

RESPECTED  SIR: 
Ever  since  my 
'  return  from  the 
zone  of  hostilities  it  has 
been  my  constant  and 
abiding  intention  to 
take  pen  in  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting 
Your  Excellency  with 
the  facts  concerning  the 
harassing  experiences 
undergone  by  the  un- 
dersigned before,  dur- 
ing and  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  out- 
break of  war  on  the 
other,  or  Eastern,  hemi- 
sphere of  this  world.  As 
you  will  observe,  I  now 
do  so. 

Until  this  time  I  have 
been  deterred  from  set- 
ting forth  my  complaint 
by  a  variety  of  good 
and  sufficient  reasons, 
which  I  enumerate: 

Firstly— To  me  it  ap- 
peared inevitable  that 
this  open  letter,  on  its  reaching  your  hands,  would  result  in 
a  breach  between  Your  Excellency  and  your  late  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  I  purposely  re- 
frained, therefore,  from  approaching  you  on  the  subject 
while  he  remained  a  member  of  your  official  family.  In 
this  connection  I  may  state  that  I  would  be  the  last  to 
hamper  and  embarrass  the  National  Administration.  I 
feel  the  force  of  this  remark  will  be  all  the  more  deeply 
appreciated  when  I  tell  you  that,  though  never  actively 
concerned  in  politics,  I  have  invariably  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  on  each  and  every  occasion  when  the  fact  that 
election  day  had  arrived  was  directed  to  my  attention. 

Secondly— Through  similar  motives  of  consideration  I 
studiously  refrained  from  bringing  this  recital  of  events 
before  you  during  your  correspondence  with  a  certain 
foreign  Power-  to  wit,  Germany — touching  on  the  course 
and  conduct  of  hostilities  on  the  high  seas.  With  myself 
I  have  frequently  reasoned,  saying,  in  substance,  this: 
"Who  am  I  that  I  should  intrude  my  own  grievances,  con- 
siderable though  they  may  be,  on  our  President  at  this 
crucial  hour  when  he  is  harassed  by  issues  of  even  greater 
moment?  In  the  unsettled  and  feverish  state  of  the  public 
mind,  who  can  foretell  what  new  complications  may  ensue 
should  I  thrust  my  owti  affairs  forward?  Shall  I  do  this? 
No,  no;  a  thousand  times  no!  I  shall  restrain  myself.  I 
shall  stay  my  hand.  I  shall  wait."  You  will  understand 
that  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  audibly  to  utter  these  sentiments. 
I  merely  thought  them. 

Thirdly— No  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  whereabouts  of  my  chief  fellow- 
sufferer  and  co-witness;  also  in  ferreting  out  the  identities 
of  the  principal  offenders  against  us.  In  these  matters  I 
am  able  to  report  progress,  but  not  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  Zeno  the  Great,  it  would  appear,  is  a  person  of 
unsettled  habitation,  being  found  now  here,  now  there, 
now  elsewhere.  At  last  accounts  he  was  connected  with  a 
traveling  aggregation  known  as  De  Garmo  Brothers'  Ten- 
Million-Dollar  Railroad  Show;  but  since  that  organiza- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  at  Red  Oak  Junction, 
Iowa,  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  tracing  his  movements. 
Nor  can  I  at  this  time  furnish  you  with  the  names  and 
exact  addresses  of  the  bearded  ruffian  in  the  long  blue 
blouse,  the  porter  of  the  hotel,  the  warder  of  the  dungeons, 
or  the  others  implicated  in  those  culminating  outrages  of 
which  I  was  the  innocent  victim.  Repeatedly  have  I 
written  the  mayor  of  the  town  of  Abbevilliers,  to  the  general 
commanding  the  French  military  forces,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  France,  demanding  the  desired 
information;  but— believe  it  or  not,  Mister  President— to 
date  I  have  had  not  a  single  word  in  reply. 

Accordingly,  until  this  moment,  I  have  contained  my- 
self with  all  due  restraint;  but  feeling,  as  I  do  feel,  that 
patience  has  finally  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  I  am  now  con- 
strained to  address  you  in  the  first  person  singular,  being 
further  emboldened  by  the  reflection  that  already  a  bond 
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of  sympathy  and  understanding  exists  between  us,  you  for 
years  having  been  connected  with  one  of  our  largest  educa- 
tional institutions  and  fonts  of  learning,  namely,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  while  I  for  some  eighteen  months  have  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  astronomy  and  ancient  and  modern 
history  at  Fernbridge  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  an 
institution  that  in  all  modesty  I  may  say  is  also  well  and 
favorably  known. 

In  such  employment  I  busied  myself,  giving  my  days  to 
the  classroom  and  my  evenings  to  the  congenial  company 
of  the  Victorian  poets  and  to  my  botanical  collection,  until 
the  summer  solstice  of  1914  impended,  when,  in  an  un- 
thinking moment,  I  was  moved  by  attractive  considera- 
tions to  accept  the  post  of  traveling  companion,  guide 
and  mentor  to  a  group  of  eight  of  our  young  lady  seniors 
desirous  of  rounding  out  their  acquaintance  with  the 
classics,  languages,  arts  and  history  of  the  Olden  World  by 
a  short  tour  on  an  adjacent  continent.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  I  refer  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Having  long  cherished  a  secret  longing  to  visit  foreign 
parts,  I  the  more  gladly  entertained  the  suggestion  when 
our  principal,  Miss  Waddleton,  broached  it  to  me.  As 
outlined  by  Miss  Waddleton,  the  prospect  at  first  blush 
seemed  an  inviting  one — one  might  even  venture  so  far  as 
to  call  it  an  alluring  one.  All  my  actual  traveling  expenses 
were  to  be  paid  and  the  itinerary  would  be  pursued  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  previously  laid  out;  but,  though 
gratified  and  flattered  by  the  trust  imposed  in  me,  and 
welcoming  the  opportunity  for  helpful  service  in  a  new  and 
as  yet  untried  realm,  I,  nevertheless,  strove  to  comply  with 
such  conventionalities  as  are  ordained  by  organized  society. 
Indeed,  I  trust  that  a  fitting  and  proper  sense  of  propriety 
is  never  entirely  banished  from  my  mind  at  any  time  what- 
soever. 

To  Miss  Waddleton  I  said: 

"But,  my  dear  lady,  I  pray  you,  have  thought  for  these 
cardinal  points— I  myself  am  unmarried;  the  young  lady 
students  contemplating  embarkation  on  this  expedition  are 
each  and  every  one  of  them  unmarried  also.  In  view  of 
these  facts— which  are  incontrovertible  and  not  to  be  gain- 
said—do you  deem  it  entirely  proper  that  I,  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex,  should  be  suffered  to  accompany  them 
throughout  the  course  of  their  sojourn  on  alien  shores,  far, 
far  from  home  and  the  restraining  influences  of  the  home 
circle?" 

"I  shouldn't  worry  myself  about  that  part  of  it  if  I  were 
you,  Doctor  Fibble,"  replied  Miss  Waddleton  in  the  direct 
and  forcible  manner  so  typical  of  her.  "There  isn't  a 
father  alive  who  would  hesitate  about  letting  his  daughter 
travel  in  your  company  if  he  had  ever  met  you— or  even  if 
he  had  ever  seen  you." 

Touched  no  little  by  such  an  expression  of  sentiment 
from  the  lips  of  Miss  Waddleton,  I  promptly  acoepted  the 
obligation  without  further  demur  and  at  once  set  about 
my  needful  preparations  for  the  voyage.    I  cite  this 


incident  merely  as  proof  of  the  confidence  with  which 
I  am  regarded  by  one  well  qualified  through  daily 
association  and  frequent  observation  to  know  the  true 
merits  of  my  character  and  disposition. 

The  departure  from 
our  native  shores,  the 
voyage  across  the  ocean, 
the  flurry  of  debar- 
kation at  the  port  of 
Plymouth — all  followed 
in  due  course.  I  ask 
you,  Mister  President, 
to  come— in  the  spirit— 
and  join  us  now  on  the 
soil  of  other  climes  and 
other  lands.  Soon  we 
had  complied  with  the 
trifling  regularities  in- 
cident to  our  passage 
through  the  Plymouth 
Customs  Office;  soon, 
ensconced  aboard  a 
well-appointed  railway 
carriage,  we  were  tra- 
versing the  peaceful 
English  landscape, 
bound  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  for  the  great  city 
of  London;  and  soon 
did  I  find  myself  devel- 
oping a  warm  admiration  for  various  traits  of  the  British 
character  as  disclosed  to  me  during  our  first  hours  on 
the  soil  of  the  British  Empire.  The  docility  of  the  serving 
classes  as  everywhere  encountered,  the  servility  of  the 
lesser  officials,  the  orderly  and  well-kempt  aspect  of 
the  countryside,  the  excellence  of  the  steaming  hot  tea 
served  en  route  on  His  Majesty's  railroad  trains— all  these 
impressed  me  deeply;  and  especially  the  last  named.  A 
proneness  to  overindulgence  in  the  agreeably  soothing 
decoction  produced  by  an  infusion  of  tea  leaves  is,  I  con- 
fess, my  chief  besetting  vice. 

As  I  look  back  on  it  all  with  the  eye  of  fond  retrospec- 
tion, and  contrast  it  with  the  horrifying  situation  into 
which  we,  all  unwittingly  and  all  unsuspectingly,  were  so 
shortly  to  be  plunged,  our  sojourn  in  England  is  to  me  as  a 
fleeting,  happy  dream.  Within  the  vast  recesses  of  West- 
minster Abbey  I  lost  myself.  This  statement  is  literal  as 
well  as  figurative;  for,  having  become  separated  from  the 
others,  I  did  indeed  remain  adrift  in  a  maze  of  galleries  for 
upward  of  an  hour.  At  the  Tower  of  London  I  gave  way 
for  a  space  of  hours  to  audible  musings  on  the  historic 
scenes  enacted  on  that  most-storied  spot.  In  contempla- 
tion of  the  architectural  glories  of  St.  Paul's  I  became  so 
engrossed  that  naught,  I  am  convinced,  save  the  timely 
intervention  of  a  uniformed  constable,  who  put  forth  his 
hand  and  plucked  me  out  of  the  path  of  danger  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  where  I  had  involuntarily  halted, 
saved  me  from  being  precipitated  beneath  the  wheels  of 
a  passing  omnibus.  As  for  my  emotions  when  I  paused  at 
the  graveside  of  William  Shakspere — ah,  sir,  a  more  gifted 
pen  than  mine  were  required  to  describe  my  sensations  at 
this  hallowed  moment. 

Constantly  I  strove  to  impress  on  our  eight  young-lady 
seniors  the  tremendous  value,  for  future  conversational 
purposes,  of  the  sights,  the  associations  and  the  memories 
with  which  we  were  now  thrown  in  such  intimate  contact. 
At  every  opportunity  I  directed  their  attention  to  this  or 
that  object  of  interest,  pointing  out  to  them  that  since  their 
indulgent  parents  or  guardians,  as  the  case  might  be,  had 
seen  fit  to  afford  them  this  opportunity  for  enriching  their 
minds  and  increasing  their  funds  of  information,  it  should 
be  alike  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  study,  to  speculate, 
to  ponder,  to  reflect,  to  contemplate,  to  amass  knowledge, 
to  look,  to  see,  to  think.  Yet,  inconceivable  though  it  may 
appear,  I  discerned  in  the  majority  of  them,  after  the  first 
few  days,  a  growing  inclination  to  shirk  the  intellectual 
obligations  of  the  hour  for  things  of  infinitely  lesser 
moment.  Despite  my  frequent  admonitions  and  my  gentle 
chidings,  shops  and  theaters  engrossed  them  substantially 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  My  suggestion  that  our  first 
evening  in  London  should  be  spent  in  suitable  readings 
of  English  history  in  order  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the 
impressions  of  the  morrow  was  voted  down,  practically 
unanimously. 

One  entire  afternoon,  which  I  had  intended  should  be 
devoted  to  the  National  Art  Gallery,  was  wasted — I  use  the 
word  "wasted"  deliberately— in  idle  and  purposeless  con- 
templation of  the  show  windows  in  a  retail  merchandising 
resort  known  as  the  Burlington  Arcade.  Toward  the  close 
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of  our  ever  memorable  day  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ,  as  I  was 
discoursing  at  length  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  Immortal 
Bard  I  was  shocked  to  hear  Miss  Henrietta  Marble,  of  Ris- 
ing Sun,  Indiana,  remark,  sotto  voce,  that  she,  for  one,  had 
had  about  enough  of  Bardie — I  quote  her  exact  language — 
and  wished  to  inquire  if  the  rest  did  not  think  it  was  nearly 
time  to  go  somewhere  and  buy  a  few  souvenirs. 

So  the  days  flitted  by  one  by  one,  as  is  their  wont;  and 
all  too  soon,  for  me,  the  date  appointed  for  our  departure 
to  the  Continent  drew  nigh.  It  came;  we  journeyed  to 
Paris,  the  capital  of  the  French. 

In  Paris,  as  in  London,  my  heart,  my  hands  and  my 
brain  were  most  constantly  occupied  by  my  obligations  to 
my  charges,  who,  despite  all  admonitions  to  the  contrary, 
continued,  one  regrets  to  say,  to  exhibit  an  indifference 
toward  those  inspiring  and  uplifting  pursuits  to  which  a 
tour  of  this  sort  should  be  entirely  devoted.  For  example, 
I  recall  that  on  a  certain  day — the  third  day,  I  think,  of 
our  sojourn  in  Paris,  or  possibly  it  might  have  been  the 
fourth — I  was  escorting  them  through  the  art  galleries  of 
that  classic  and  famous  structure,  the  Louvre. 

At  the  outset  we  had  had  with  us  a  courier  specially 
engaged  for  the  occasion;  but,  detecting  in  him  an  inclina- 
tion to  slur  over  important  details  in  relation  to  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  Old  Masters  whose  handicraft  greeted  us 
murally  on  every  side,  I  soon  dispensed  with  his  services 
and  took  over  his  task.  Whereas  he  had  been  content  to 
dismiss  this  or  that  artist  with  but  a  perfunctory  line,  I 
preferred  to  give  dates,  data  and  all  important  facts. 

I  had  moved  with  the  young  ladies  through  several 
galleries,  now  consulting  the  guidebook,  which  I  carried  in 
my  right  hand,  now  pointing  with  my  left  to  this  or  that 
conspicuous  example  of  the  genius  of  a  Rubens,  a  Rem- 
brandt or  a  Titian,  and,  I  presume,  had  been  thus  engaged 
for  the  better  part  of  two  hours,  when  a  sudden  sub- 
conscious instinct  subtly  warned  me  that  I  was  alone. 
Astonished,  I  spun  on  my  heel.  My  youthful  companions 
were  no  longer  with  me.  Five  minutes  before  they  had 
been  at  my  skirts;  of  that  I  was  sure;  in  fact,  it  seemed 
but  a  few  moments  since  I  had  heard  the  prattle  of  their 
voices,  yet  now  the  whole  train  had  vanished,  as  it  were, 
into  thin  air,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  I  was  alarmed.  I  hurried  this  way 
and  that,  seeking  them— even  calling  their  names  aloud. 
All  was  in  vain.  My  agitated  and  rapid  movements  but 
served  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  considerable  number  of 
idlers  of  various  nationalities,  many  of  whom  persistently 
followed  me  about  until  a  functionary  in  uniform  inter- 
fered, thus  bringing  my  search  to  an  end  for  the  time 
being.  Whether  my  helpless  charges,  deprived  now  of  the 
guiding  hand  and  brain  of  a  responsible  and  vigilant  pro- 
tector, were  yet  wandering  about,  without  leadership, 
without  guardianship,  in  the  complex  and  mystifying  rami- 
fications of  that  vast  pile,  or,  worse  still,  were  lost  in  the 
great  city,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing.  I  could  but  fear 
the  worst.   My  brain  became  a  prey  to  increasing  dread. 

In  great  distress  of  spirit  I  hurried  from  the  edifice  and 
set  out  afoot  for  our  hotel,  meaning  on  my  arrival  there 
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to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  proprietor  in  notifying  the 
police  department  and  inaugurating  a  general 
search  for  those  poor  young  ladies  through  the 
proper  channels.  However,  owing  to  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  various 
streets  of  the  town  I  myself  became  slightly 
confused.  I  must  have  wandered  on  and  on  for 
miles.  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  when 
at  last,  footsore,  despondent  and  exhausted,  I 
reached  my  goal. 

To  my  inexpressible  relief  I  found  all  eight 
gathered  at  the  hotel  dining  table,  discussing 
the  various  viands  provided  for  their  delectation, 
and  chattering  as  gayly  as  though  nothing  unto- 
ward had  occurred.  I  came  to  a  halt  in  the  door- 
way, panting.    Explanations  followed.  It 
would  appear  that,  having  been  seized  with  a 
simultaneous  desire  to  visit  a  near-by  glove 
shop,  which  some  among  them  had  noted  in 
passing  at  the  moment  of  our  entry  into  the 
Louvre,  they  had  returned  to  examine  and 
purchase  of  its  wares;  and  so  great  was  their 
haste,  so  impetuous  their  decision  that,  one 
and  all,  they  had  neglected  to  inform  me  of 
their  purpose,  each  vowing  she  thought  the 
others  had  addressed  me  on  the  subject  and 
obtained  my  consent. 

Think  on  it,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  you! 
Here  were  eight  rational  beings,  all  standing 
at  the  threshold  of  life,  all  at  a  most  im- 
pressionable age,  who  valued  the  chance  to 
acquire  such  minor  and  inconsequential  chat- 
tels as  kid  gloves  above  a  period  of  pleasur- 
able instruction  in  a  magnificent  treasure 
trove  of  the  Old  Masters.  In  my  then  spent 
condition  the  admission,  so  frankly  vouch- 
safed, left  me  well-nigh  speechless.  I  could 
only  murmur:  "Young  ladies,  you  pain  me, 
you  grieve  me,  you  hurt  me,  you  astound 
me!  But  you  are  so  young,  and  I  forgive  you 
withdrew  to  my  own  apartment  and  rang  for  an  attend- 
ant to  bring  a  basin  of  hot  water  in  which  I  might  lave 
my  blistered  pedal  extremities.  Later,  arnica  was  also 
required. 

The  following  day,  on  returning  from  a  small  errand  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  I  entered  the  rue  or  street  on  which 
our  hostel  fronted  I  was  startled  out  of  all  composure  to 
behold  Miss  Flora  Canbee,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
Miss  Hilda  Slicker,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  in  animated 
conversation  with  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  was  tall 
and  dark  and  the  other  slight  and  fair,  but  both  appareled 
in  the  habiliments  peculiar  to  officers  in  the  French  Army. 

For  a  moment  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  I 
think  I  paused  to  readjust 
the  glasses  I  wear,  fearing 
my  trusty  lenses  might  have 
■     played  me  false;  but  it  was 
true.    As  I  hurriedly  ad- 
vanced, with  amazement 
and  displeasure  writ  large 
on  my  countenance,  Miss 
Canbee  proceeded  to  disarm  my  mounting  sus- 
picions by  informing  me  that  the  two  officers 
were  her  first  cousins,  and  then  introduced 
them  to  me.  They  responded  to  my  cordial  sal- 
utation in  excellent  English,  Miss  Canbee  casu- 
ally adding,  as  though  to  make  conversation: 
"Of  course  you  remember,  Doctor  Kibble, 
my  having  told  you  several  times  that  my 
mother  was  French?" 

To  this  I  could  only  reply  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  fact  of  her  having  told  me  so  had  entirely 
escaped  my  mind,  which  was  quite  true.  Yet 
ordinarily  my  memory  for  trifles  is  excellent, 
and  I  can  only  attribute  to  press  of  other  cares 
my  failure  now  to  recall  the  circumstance. 

I  could  well  understand  why  Miss  Canbee 
felt  constrained  to  obtain  permission  to  spend 
the  afternoon  in  converse  with  her  cousins  in 
preference  to  joining  the  rest,  of  us  in  a  long 
walk  in  the  warm,  bright  sunshine  along  the 
quays  of  the  Kivcr  Seine,  this  being  an  excur- 
sion I  had  planned  at  luncheon;  but  why  as 
I  repeatedly  asked  myself  why  should  Miss 
Hilda  Slicker  manifest  pique  to  a  marked  de- 
gree when  I  insisted  on  her  iK-companying  l,M  ' 
She,  surely,  could  feel  no  personal  interest  in 
two  young  French  oll'icera  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  just  formed  and  who  were  in  no  degree 
related  to  her  by  ties  of  blood-kinship. 

Such  happenings  as  the  two  I  have  just  nar- 
rated went  far  to  convince  me  thai  even  the 
refining  and  elevating  influences  of  foreign 
travel,  when  prosecuted  under  the  most  agree 
able  and  congenial  of  auspices,  might  not  sullii  e 
in  all  instances  to  curb  the  naturally  frivolous 
ami  unheeding  tendencies  of  growing  young 
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persons  of  the  oppo- 
site sex,  between  the 
given  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  twenty. 

I  may  also  state 
that  the  task  of  mas- 
tering the  idiomatic 
eccentricities  of  the 
French  language 
gave  me  some  small 
inconvenience.  With 
Greek,  with  Latin, 
with  Hebrew,  I  am 
on  terms  of  more  or 
less  familiarity;  but 
until  this  present 
occasion  the  use  of 
modern  tongues 
other  than  our  own 
jaw         had  never  impressed 
me  as  an  accomplish- 
ment worthy  to  be 
undertaken  by  one  who  is 
busied  with  the  more  serious 
acquirements  of  learning. 
However,  some  days  before 
sailing  I  had  secured  a  work 
entitled  French  in  Twenty 
Easy  Lessons,  the  author  being 
our  teacher  of  modern  lan- 
guages at  Fernbridge,  Miss  Mc- 
Gillicuddy  by  name,  and  at 
spare  intervals  had  diligently 
applied  myself  to  its  contents. 

On  reaching  France,  how- 
ever, I  found  the  jargon  or 
patois  spoken  generally  by  the 
natives  to  differ  so  materially 
from  the  purer  forms  as  set 
forth  in  this  work  that  perforce  I  had  recourse  to  a  small 
manual  containing,  in  parallel  columns,  sentences  in  English 
and  their  Gallic  equivalents,  and  thereafter  never  ventured 
abroad  without  carrying  this  volume  in  my  pocket.  Even 
so,  no  matter  how  careful  my  enunciation  I  frequently 
encountered  difficulty  in  making  my  intent  clear  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ordinary  gendarme  or  cab  driver,  or 
what  not.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  in  other  essential  regards 
Paris  was  to  me  disappointing.  The  life  pursued  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  after  nightfall  impressed  me  as  frivolous 
in  the  extreme  and  not  to  be  countenanced  by  right- 
thinking  people;  in  the  public  highways  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles  maneuvered  with  disconcerting  recklessness 
and  abandon;  and,  after  England,  the  tea  seemed  inferior. 

Until  this  time  no  intimation  of  impending  war  had 
intruded  on  our  thoughts.  To  be  sure,  some  days  before 
our  departure  from  Fernbridge  I  had  perused  accounts  in 
the  public  prints  of  the  assassination  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  his  lady  somewhere  in  the  Bal- 
kans, but  I  for  one  regarded  this  deplorable  event  as  a 
thing  liable  to  occur  in  any  unsettled  foreign  community 
where  the  inhabitants  speak  in  strange  tongues  and  follow 
strange  customs.  Never  for  one  moment  did  I  dream  that 
this  crime  might  have  an  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  world  at 
large. 

Presently,  however,  I  began  to  note  an  air  of  feverish 
activity  among  the  denizens  of  Paris;  and  one  morning 
toward  the  end  of  our  first  week's  sojourn  in  their  midst 
I  discerned  a  large  body  of  troops  moving  along  one  of  the 
principal  boulevards,  accompanied  by  cheering  throngs. 
Still  I  felt  no  alarm,  my  explanation  to  my  young  ladies  for 
this  patriotic  exhibition  being  that  undoubtedly  these 
abnormal  and  emotional  people  were  merely  celebrating 
one  of  their  national  gala  or  fete  days. 

In  fancied  security,  therefore,  we  continued  to  visit 
cemeteries,  cathedrals,  art  galleries,  tombs,  and  so  on, 
until,  almost  like  a  bolt  from  the  sky,  came  tidings  thai 
certain  neighboring  states  had  interchanged  declarations 
of  war  and  the  French  forces  were  preparing  to  mobilize. 
Simultaneously  one  realized  that  American  visitors  were 
departing  elsewhere  in  considerable  numbers. 

I  was  not  frightened,  but  I  shall  not  deny  that  1  felt 
concern.  I  was  a  man,  and  a  man  must  face  with  fortitude 
and  resolution  whatever  vicissitudes  the  immediate  future 
may  bring  forth  else  he  is  no  man;  but  what  of  these 
tender  and  immature  young  females  who  had  been  in- 
trusted to  my  keeping'.'  I  must  act,  and  act  at  once  1 
summoned  them  to  my  presence;  and  after  begging  them 
to  remain  calm  and  to  refrain  from  tears  I  disclosed  to 
I  hem  t  he  facts  t  hat  had  come  to  my  not  ice.  ( 'out  inning,  1 
informed  them  that  though  the  rumors  of  prospective  hos- 
tilities were  doubtlessly  exaggerated  and  perhaps  largely 
unfounded,  nevertheless  I  deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  return  without  deluy  to  England,  there  to  remain  until 
conditions  on  i  he  ( ontincnt  assumed  a  more  pacific  aspect . 

Enormously  to  my  surprise,  my  wards,  with  one  voice, 
demurred  to  the  suggestion.  Miss  Canbee  spoke  up, 
saying  I  reproduce  her  weirds  almost  literally  that  a 
really  truly  war  would  be  a  perfect  lark  and  Unit  she 
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thought  it  would  bo  just  dear  if  they  all  volunteered  as 
nurses,  or  daughters  of  the  regiment,  or  something.  She 
announced,  furthermore,  that  she  meant  to  wire  that  night 
to  her  father  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  permission  to 
enlist  and  pick  out  her  uniform  the  very  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Strangely,  her  deluded  companions  greeted  this 
remarkable  statement  with  seeming  approbation.  All 
speaking  at  once,  they  began  discussing  details  of  costume, 
and  so  on.  I  was  thunderstruck!  It  required  outright 
sternness  of  demeanor  and  utterance  on  my  part  to  check 
their  exuberant  outbursts  of  misguided  enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless,  another  twenty-four  hours  was  to  ensue 
before  I  felt  that  their  spirits  had  been  sufficiently  curbed 
to  permit  of  my  making  preparations  for  our  departure. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  when  I  found  that  no  traveling  accom- 
modations could  be  procured,  every  departing  train  for  the 
coast  being  crowded  far  beyond  its  customary  capacity! 

Ah,  Mister  President, could  I  butdepictforyou  the  scenes 
t  hat  now  succeeded  the  congestion  at  the  booking  offices; 
the  intense  confusion  prevalent  at  all  the  railroad  sta- 
tions; the  increasing  popular  apprehension  everywhere  dis- 
played; the  martial  yet  disconcerting  sound  of  troops  on 
the  march  through  the  streets;  the  inability  to  procure 
suitable  means  of  vehicular  transportation  about  the  city. 
In  those  hours  my  nervous  system  sustained  a  succession 
of  shocks  from  which,  I  fear  me,  I  shall  never  entirely 
recover. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I  lost  my  intel- 
lectual poise  and  composure.  Without,  I  may  have  ap- . 
peared  distraught;  within,  my  brain  continued  its  ordained 
functions.  Indeed,  my  mind  operated  with  a  most  un- 
wonted celerity.  Scarcely  a  minute  passed  when  some  new 
expedient  did  not  flash  into  my  thoughts;  and  only  the 
inability  to  carry  them  out,  due  to  the  prevalent  condi- 
tions and  the  obstinacy  of  railroad  employees  and  others 
to  whom  I  appealed,  prevented  the  immediate  execution 
of  a  considerable  number  of  my  plans. 

Never  for  one  instant  was  my  mind  or  my  body  inactive. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  compute  the  number  of  miles  I 
traveled  on  foot  that  day  in  going  from  place  to  place — 
from  consular  office  to  ambassadorial  headquarters,  always 
to  find  each  place  densely  thronged  with  assemblages  of 
my  harassed  and  frenzied  fellow  country  people;  from 
railroad  terminal  to  booking  office  and  back  again,  or  vice 
versa,  as  the  case  might  be  and  frequently  was;  from 
money  changer's  to  tourist  agency;  from  tourist  agency 
to  hotel,  there  to  offer  hurried  words  of  comfort  to  my  eight 
charges;  and  then  to  dart  forth  again,  hither  and  yon,  on 
some  well-intentioned  but  entirely  fruitless  errand. 

To  my  ministrations  I  ascribe  the  cheerfulness  and  light- 
heartedness  the  young  ladies  continued  to  evince  through- 
out this  trying  period.  From  their  demeanor  one  actually 
might  have  imagined  that  they  lacked  totally  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  in  my  simulation  of  light-heartedness  I  went  too  far. 

Not  soon,  if  ever,  shall  I  cease  to  recall  my  inward  mis- 
givings when,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  this  distracting  day, 
I  returned  from  my  third  or  fourth  unsuccessful  call  at  the 
booking  office  to  learn  they  had  disobeyed  my  express 
admonition  that  they  remain  securely  indoors  during  my 
absences.  The  manager  led  me  to  the  door  of  his  estab- 
lishment arid  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  sidewalk  some 


number  of  paces  distant.  There  I  beheld  all  eight  of  them 
standing  at  the  curbing,  giving  vent  to  signs  and  sounds  of 
approval  as  a  column  of  troops  passed  along  the  boulevard. 
I  started  toward  them,  being  minded  to  chide  them 
severely  for  their  foolhardiness  in  venturing  forth  from 
the  confines  of  the  hotel  without  male  protection;  but,  at 
this  juncture,  I  was  caught  unawares  in  a  dense  mass  of 
boisterous  and  excited  resident  Parisians,  who  swept  up 
suddenly  from  behind,  enveloping  me  in  their  midst. 

Thus  entangled  and  surrounded,  I  was  borne  on  and 
onward,  protesting  as  I  went  and  endeavoring  by  every 
polite  means  within  my  power  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
press.  Yet,  so  far  as  one  might  observe,  none  paid  the 
slightest  heed  to  one's  request  for  room  and  air  until 
suddenly  the  crowd  parted,  with  cheers,  and  through  the 
opening  my  wards  appeared  led  by  the  Misses  Flora  Canbee 
and  Evelyn  Maud  Peacher,  the  latter  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 
These  two  accepted  my  outstretched  hands  and,  with 
their  aid  and  the  aid  of  the  remaining  six,  I  managed  to 
attain  the  comparatively  safe  refuge  of  a  near-by  shop 
doorway,  but  in  a  sadly  jostled  state  as  to  one's  nerves  and 
much  disordered  as  to  one's  wardrobe.  Hearing  my  voice 
uplifted  in  entreaty  as  I  was  carried  by  them,  they  had 
nobly  responded;  and,  because  of  the  impulse  of  the 
throng,  which  accorded  to  frail  maidenhood  what  was 
denied  to  stalwart  masculinity,  they  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  my  side. 

So  great  was  my  relief  at  being  rescued,  I  forbore  al- 
together from  scolding  them;  and,  besides,  my  thoughts 
were  distracted  into  other  and  even  more  perturbing 
channels  when  a  search  of  my  person  revealed  to  me  that 
unknown  persons  had  taken  advantage  of  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  to  invade  my  pockets  and  make  away  with 
such  minor  belongings  as  a  silver  watch,  a  fountain  pen,  a 
spectacle  case,  a  slightly  used  handkerchief,  an  unused  one 
carried  for  emergencies,  and  a  neat  patent-clasp  purse  in 
which  I  customarily  kept  an  amount  of  small  change  for 
casual  purposes.  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  my  charges 
indoors,  for  it  was  quite  plain  that  there  must  be  thieves 
about. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  I  dispatched  the  first  of  a  series 
of  cablegrams  to  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  I  realize 
now  that  I  should  have  addressed  you  direct,  but  at  the 
moment  it  seemed  to  me  fitting  that  the  head  of  our  State 
Department  should  be  advised  of  our  situation. 

From  memory  I  am  able  to  reproduce  the  language  of 
this  first  message.   It  ran: 

Am  detained  here,  with  eight  young  lady  students  of 
Fernbridge  Seminary.  Have  absolutely  no  desire  to 
become  personally  involved  in  present  European  crisis. 
Kindly  notify  American  Ambassador  to  have  French 
Government  provide  special  train  for  our  immediate  use. 
Pressing  and  urgent! 

Having  signed  this  with  my  full  name,  and  with  my 
temporary  address  added,  I  hastened  with  it  to  the  nearest 
cable  office.  The  official  to  whom  I  tendered  it  apparently 
knew  no  English,  but  from  his  manner  I  gathered  that  he 
felt  impelled  to  decline  to  accept  and  transmit  it.  I  was  in 
no  mood  to  be  thwarted  by  petty  technicalities,  however, 
and  on  my  pressing  into  his  hand  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  franc  notes  he  took  both  currency  and  cable- 
gram, with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  signifying  acquiescence. 


It  was  because  I  tarried  on  and  on  amid  tumultuous 
scenes  for  another  twenty-four  hours,  awaiting  the  taking 
of  proper  steps  by  Mr.  Bryan,  that  more  precious  time  was 
lost.  Hour  after  hour,  within  the  refuge  of  our  hotel 
parlor,  itself  a  most  depressing  chamber,  I  sat,  my  hands 
clasped,  my  charges  clustered  about  me,  our  trunks  packed, 
our  lesser  belongings  bestowed  for  travel,  awaiting  word 
from  him.  None  came.  I  am  loath  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion direct,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  never  had  from  Mr. 
Bryan  any  acknowledgment  of  this  original  cablegram  or 
of  the  other  and  even  more  insistently  appealing  telegrams 
I  filed  in  rapid  sequence;  nor,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  did  he  in  the  least  bestir  himself  on  behalf  of 
Fernbridge  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

Regarding  this  callous  indifference,  this  official  sloth- 
fulness,  this  inability  to  rise  to  the  needs  of  a  most  pressing 
emergency,  I  refrain  absolutely  from  comment,  leaving  it 
for  you,  sir,  to  judge.  It  would  be  of  no  avail  for  Mr. 
Bryan  to  deny  having  received  my  messages,  because  in 
each  and  every  instance  I  insisted  on  leaving  the  money  to 
pay  for  transmission. 

I  shall  not  harrow  your  sensibilities  by  a  complete  and 
detailed  recital  of  the  nerve-racking  adventures  that 
immediately  succeeded.  I  may  only  liken  my  state  of 
mind  to  that  so  graphically  described  in  the  well-known 
and  popular  story  of  the  uxoricide,  Bluebeard,  wherein  it 
is  told  how  the  vigilant  Anne  stood  on  the  outer  ramparts 
straining  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whither  succor  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  materialize,  being  deceived  at 
least  once  by  the  dust  cloud  created  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
tortured  meantime  by  the  melancholy  accents  of  her  sister, 
the  present  wife  of  the  monster,  who  continually  entreated 
to  be  told  whether  she,  Anne,  saw  anyone  coming. 

The  tale  is  probably  imaginary  in  character  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  though  based,  I  believe,  on  fact;  but 
assuredly  the  author  depicted  my  own  emotions,  in  this 
interim.  One  moment  I  felt  as  one  of  the  sisters  must  have 
felt,  the  next  as  the  other  sister  must  have  felt;  and, 
again,  I  shared  the  composite  emotions  of  both  at  once, 
not  to  mention  the  feelings  probably  inherent  in  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock,  since  my  wards  might  well  be 
likened,  I  thought,  to  helpless  young  sheep.  By  this 
comparison  I  mean  no  disrespect;  the  simile  is  employed 
because  of  its  aptness  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  would 
ill  become  me,  of  all  men,  to  refer  slightingly  to  any  of  our 
student-body,  we  at  Fernbridge  making  it  our  policy  ever 
to  receive  only  the  daughters  of  families  having  undoubted 
social  standing  in  their  respective  communities.  I  trust 
this  explanation  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Let  us  go  forward,  however,  Mister  President,  to  the 
moment  when,  after  many  false  alarms,  many  alterna- 
tions of  hope,  of  doubt,  of  despair,  then  hope  again,  we 
finally  found  ourselves  aboard  a  train  ostensibly  destined 
for  Boulogne  or  Calais;  albeit  a  train  of  the  most  inferior 
accommodations  conceivable  and  crowded  to  the  utmost 
by  unhappy  travelers,  among  whom  fleeing  Americans 
vastly  predominated.  Our  heavy  luggage  was  left  behind 
us,  abandoned  to  unsympathetic  hands.  Of  food  seemly 
to  allay  the  natural  cravings  of  the  human  appetite  there 
was  little  or  none  to  be  had,  even  at  augmented  prices. 
Actually  one  might  not  procure  so  small  a  thing  as  a  cup 

of  tea.  (Continued  on  Page  42) 
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WALL  STREET  is  to-day  the 
world's  biggest  cash  market 
for  news.  Inside  news, 
which  is  merely  the  quickest  and 
most  accurate,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  vast  money  whirlpool 
known  as  stock  speculation.  And 
of  all  games  worth  playing,  the 
gathering  of  such  news  is  the  most 
absorbing  and  fasci- 
nating. 

In  that  central  gan- 
glion of  the  financial 
nerves  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, Wall  Street.an 
obscure  man  may  let 
loose  a  paragraph  pow- 
erful enough  to  create 
or  demolish  fortunes, 
initiate  whole  new  cy- 
cles of  national  develop- 
ment, and  reverberate 
for  decades  through  the 
halls  of  Congress  and 
state  legislatures. 

It  is  a  royal  battle  of 
wits,  this  unearthing 
of  big  financial  news. 
Once  the  secrets  of 
high  finance  reach  the 

light,  whether  willingly  or  otherwise,  there  is  no  gauge  to 
their  momentum.  They  may  roll  and  thunder  on  with 
consequences  and  after-effects  that  no  wizard  can  foresee. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  alertness,  tact,  insistence,  intel- 
ligence, courage,  above  all,  the  character  to  inspire  trust 
md  confidence,  the  utmost  discreetness  coupled  with 
boldness— these  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  enable  a 
man  to  draw  forth  from  that  complicated  maze  of  banks, 
brokerage  houses,  stock,  cotton  and  grain  markets,  rail- 
roads, foreign  exchange  transactions,  statistical  data,  and 
ill  the  rest  that  we  call  Wall  Street,  the  secrets  that  not 
only  amaze  and  astound  but  really  matter  in  the  great 
national  scheme  of  material  things. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  it  was  said  that  big  news,  inside 
lews,  "beats,"  as  the  newspaper  reporters  say,  were  no 
onger  obtainable  in  Wall  Street;  that  not  until  another 
I.  P.  Morgan  or  E.  H.  Harriman  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
ind  another  era  of  great  mergers  got  under  way,  would 
financial  news  again  become  supreme.  Also  it  was  said 
that  speculation  had  died  peacefully  of  old  age.  Both 
assertions  were  wrong.  Never  was  there  more  big  news 
than  now;  never  was  inside  news  of  high  financial  import 
more  eagerly  sought  after. 

To-day  the  air  is  filled  with  rumors  of  mergers  and  new 
exploitations.  With  several  billion  dollars  of  war  orders, 
the  very  spirit  of  1901  lives  again,  and  the  machinery  for 
olazing  forth  to  a  money-crazed  public  every  step  in  the 
new  era  of  industrial  promotion  is  more  complete  than 
ever  before. 

Nursing  the  News  Till  Ripe  to  Print 

IT  IS  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  consummate  perfection 
reached  by  the  news  service  of  Wall  Street.  On  the  dot 
of  noon,  Western  Union  time,  a  clerk  in  the  office!  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  hands  to  reporters  on  the 
other  side  of  a  railing  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pany's unfilled  orders.  This  is  done  once  a  month,  and  every 
nonth  the  news  tickers  which  stand  in  the  offices  of  hun- 
lreds  of  bankers  and  brokers  throughout  New  York  City 
print  the  figures  anywhere  from  one  to  two  minute  after 
twelve.  The  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  met  one  day  in  San  Francisco  and  declared  a 
lividend.  Their  action  was  wired  to  New  York  by  the  Sun 
Krancisco  representative  of  a  Wall  Street  news  agency  and 
wired  back  to  a  broker's  office  in  San  Francisco  within 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  wonders  of  electricity  have  a  great  di  al  to  answer 
for,  and  much  of  the  gigantic  speculation  in  stocks  to-day 
would  be  impossible  without,  them.  Hut  invention,  science, 
lystem  none  of  these  equals  in  its  potency  the  contact 
nf  man  with  man. 

In  Wall  Street  there  are,  besides  the  Associated  Press 
and  other  general  news  associations,  perhaps  fifteen  finan- 
cial bureaus  belonging  to  the  regular  daily  newspapers, 
fach  employing  from  fine  to  half  a  dozen  experts,  engaged 
in  the  sole  task  of  ferret  ing  out.  big  news.  Hut.  more  impor- 
tant than  these  are  several  news  agencies  that  have  no 
other  clientele  than  bankers  and  brokers,  catering  to  no 
other  community  and  printing  only  financial  news. 

One  of  these  financial  news  bureaus  has  more  than  fifty 
experts,  whom  it  turns  loose  each  morning  upon  the 


One  Day  a  Cab  Reporter  Asked  the  Vice  President  What  Was  the  Matter  With  the  Stock  Market 

Street,  foraging  about  for  news,  seeking  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts  every  particle  of  information  that  maybe  of  service. 
It  can,  and  often  does,  send  eight  men  to  a  single  point, 
seeking  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  the  most  rapid  possible 
transmission  of  news. 

Every  item  in  the  general  papers  is  examined  with  care 
and  followed  up  if  necessary.  Between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred correspondents  in  other  cities  send  in  by  mail  or  tele- 
graph such  business  or  financial  items  as  may  originate  in 
their  localities.  Foreign  agencies  cram  the  cables  with  the 
latest  gossip  from  London  and  Paris.  But  the  real  sources 
of  news  are  acquaintanceships  which  reporters  form  with 
the  great  ones  of  finance.  Often  a  reporter  goes  a  whole 
week  without  writing  a  line.  His  employer  is  satisfied  if 
only  he  keeps  in  daily  touch  with  a  single  financier  who, 
when  the  time  comes,  will  give  him  a  release  on  an  all- 
important  piece  of  news  ten  minutes  ahead  of  the  rival 
agency. 

No  unanswered  question  is  ever  forgotten.  The  mem- 
ory of  such  an  organization  must  be  without  a  flaw,  un- 
canny in  its  relentlessness.  Big  news  is  nursed  along  for 
months,  in  one  or  two  cases  actually  for  years  without  pub- 
lication of  a  word.  At  last  it  is  ripe,  and  the  facts  are  flashed 
out  upon  the  ticker  to  the  whole  world. 

News  at  first  is  a  mere  rumble  of  a  rumor,  a  vague  hint, 
a  half-amused  question  or  intimation.  To-day  the  big 
news,  the  inside  news  that  the  whole  country  wants  to 
know,  is  concerned  with  war  orders.  These  have  been 
guessed  at  months  in  advance.  To  run  them  down,  to 
persuade  really  influential  directors  or  bankers  to  talk 
about  the  orders,  has  required  constant  watching,  vigi- 
lance, diplomacy  and  tireless  memory. 

After  months  of  silent  but  systematic  conjecture  and 
painstaking  analysis,  sleuthing  by  unguessed  and  undis- 
closable  underground  wires,  the  managing  editor  of  a  cer- 
tain news  agency  was  morally  certain  that  three  com- 
panies had  secured  war  orders  for  $65,000,000.  The  orders 
were  to  be  divided  about  equally,  but  as  one  of  the  com- 
panies had  never  in  its  long  history  made  more  than 
$.'{,000,000  of  gross  sales  in  a  single  year,  the  whole  story 
seemed  preposterous. 

The  managing  editor  wrote  the  item  himself,  knowing 
better  than  his  reporters  the  financial  effect  of  brevity. 
Me  sent  it  out  over  the  ticker,  the  first  circumstantial 
news  of  war  orders  ever  published.  He  put  heavy  white 
spaces  between  the  lines  and  a  big  border  round  them. 
You  could  sec  that  item  clear  across  the  room. 

"I  put  teeth  in  it,"  he  told  me  proudly,  as  he  almost 
gritted  his  own. 

A  minute  or  two  later  his  telephone  rang. 
"Are  you  crazy?"  shouted  an  angry  voice.   "What  do 
you  mean  by  putting  out  such  a  fake?" 

The  editor  rang  off,  but  his  phone  was  insistent. 
"How  much  stock  have-  you?"  wan  the  insinuating  <|ii< 
t ion.   "Say,  who  is  paying  you  to  manipulate  t he  ma rkcl  ?  " 

And  so  it.  went.  The  editor  could  only  say  thai  if  the 
subscribers  did  not  like  the  service  they  could  throw  out 
their  tickers.  Vociferous  also  were  the  official  denials  from 
the  three  companies.  Hut  after  a  few  months  there  were 
official  admissions,  and  the  company  which  hud  never  had 
more  than  $.'{,000. (KM  of  nr"  <  bouncis  in  one  y;ir  «  i,l  .i 
circular  to  its  stockholders,  wherein  (he  president  apprised 


them  of  the  fact  that  $20,000,000  of 
war  orders  had  been  secured.  Pos- 
sibly the  early  publication  of  the 
first  war  order  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  dangerous  stock 
gambling;  but  judged  solely  as  a 
journalistic  achievement,  as  the  in- 
cident that  ushered  in  a  new  finan- 
cial epoch,  it  has  had  few  equals. 

The  crack  financial 
reporter,  the  real  star, 
knows  about  twice  as 
much  news  as  he  is  able 
to  print.  To  him  come 
sensational  facts  that 
no  amount  of  nursing 
and  persuading  will 
bring  out  upon  the 
printed  page.  For  the 
results  would  be  so 
damaging  as  to  tear 
down  at  one  blow  the 
whole  edifice  of  confi- 
dence, mutual  regard 
and  secrecy  which  he 
has  so  carefully  reared. 
Perhaps  the  publication 
of  facts  whi  ch  he  knows 
to  be  authentic  might 
blast  the  careers  of 
men  of  far  greater  importance  than  himself.  There  are 
confidences  of  course  in  every  sphere  of  life,  but  in  the  Wall 
Street  news  game  the  consequences  of  betraying  them  are 
perhaps  more  startling  than  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  ablest  railroad  reporters  the  country  ever 
produced  first  won  the  confidence  of  his  informants,  and 
then  after  they  had  told  him  of  pending  events  he  would 
keep  the  facts  to  himself  for  months  before  he  printed  a 
word.  He  bided  his  time,  and  always  knew  to  a  minute 
how  long  he  could  hold  out  without  other  reporters'  getting 
wind  of  what  was  going  on.  This  man  was  the  first  to 
learn  of  the  battle  between  E.  H.  Harriman  and  Stuyve- 
sant  Fish.  He  was  the  first  to  realize  that  the  Rock  Island 
financiers,  known  as  the  Moore-Reid  crowd,  had  snatched 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  from  under  Harriman's  nose. 
He  had  exclusive  news  on  almost  every  important  new 
bond  and  stock  issue  during  the  years  he  was  in  the  game. 

The  Cub  Who  Closed  a  Trust  Company 

BUT  even  the  most  sophisticated  and  expert  news 
gatherers  err  now  and  then  upon  the  side  of  too  much 
caution.  In  May,  1905,  the  stock  market  was  weak  and 
sickly.  It  drooped  day  after  day,  and  no  theory  could 
explain  its  depression,  for  the  business  and  financial  situa- 
tion was  sound.  One  theory  after  another  was  advanced, 
only  to  be  rejected. 

One  day  a  cub  reporter  went  to  the  vice  president  of  a 
great  bank  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
stock  market.  The  banker  reached  for  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Hanking  Department.  He  turned  to 
a  page  where  figures  were  given  for  a  trust  company, 
a  relatively  small  and  unimportant  inst  itut  ion.  The  bank- 
ing examiners  gave  tin-  company's  surplus  at  $1.07  1,5  IS 
instead  of  $1,1 98, 7.'!7  as  claimed  by  the  trust  company. 

"If  you  will  look  at  that  report  you  will  see  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  stock  market,"  said  the  banker. 

Now  the  reporter  was  not  aware  that  every  other 
financial  writer  in  Wall  Street  had  know  n  for  weeks  I  hat 
that  trust  company  was  the  "sore  spot  "  in  the  situation. 
Hut  they  hail  not  dared  even  to  hint  or  allude  to  such  a 
thing  in  their  theories  of  the  market's  weakness,  much  less 
wrile  it  openly.  To  do  so  seemed  to  them  dangerous  and 
libelous  in  the  extreme.  Hut  the  cub  had  the  courage  of 
ignorance.  He  promptly  wrote  an  article  about  the  trusl 
company  and  its  deplorable  condition,  and  the  moment 
that  article  appeared  the  next  morning  the  trusl  company 
shut  its  doors  forever.   When  the  financial  writers  for  (he 

other  papers  met  him  thai  after  n  Ihey  loudly  announced 

thai  they  had  known  all  about  it  ami  would  have  written 
the  article,  loo,  if  (heir  papers  had  been  as  bold  as  his. 
Hut  at  the  same  time  Ihey  frankly  complimented  the  cub 
on  his  nerve  even  to  turn  the  story  in. 

No  greal  feats  of  financial  reporting  would  be  possible 
without  mutual  confidence  and  trust,  and  there  are  limes 
when  it  is  necessary  for  a  reporter  to  I  rust  one  of  his 
fellows  as  if  his  informant  were  a  banker  of  world-wide 
renown.  Many  a  financial  writer  has  turned  in  news  of 
in  mendoiiH  significance  wit  bout  having  I  he  slightest  ink- 
ling of  where  it  came  from. 

On  i  lie  day  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  signed  end- 
ing the  Russo-.lupaiie.ic  War,  a  brand-new  Wall  Street 
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reporter  fresh  from  college  was  told  by  a  colleague,  whom 
he  had  learned  to  respect  and  trust,  that  the  great  Jewish 
bankers  of  America  were  now  ready  to  lend  Russia  all  the 
money  she  wanted.  He  wrote  the  article  and  it  appeared 
in  his  paper,  which  had  a  high  reputation  for  accurateness, 
with  headlines  so  big  and  black  that  only  events  of  world- 
wide concern  ever  led  that  conservative  sheet  to  indulge 
in  them. 

The  next  day  the  story  was  proven  to  be  a  canard,  a 
pure  fake.  The  new  reporter  was  summoned  to  the  august 
pic -i  iuc  of  his  chief.  Nervously  anil  in  dire  apprehension 
of  losing  his  head  he  explained  that  he  had  obtained  the 
article  from  another  newspaper  man  whom  he  trusted, 
but  whose  name  he  would  not  disclose. 

"Don't  ever  turn  in  another  story  as  big  as  that,"  said 
the  chief,  "without  verifying  it.  But,"  with  a  flicker  of 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "it  was  a  rattling  good  story  even 
if  it  wasn't  true.    Don't  worry  too  much  about  it." 

For  years  after  that  incident  the  reporter  did  continue 
to  turn  in  stories  from  the  same  source  without  verifying 
them  and  without  knowing  where  the  other  reporter  got 
them.  But  never  again  did  a  single  piece  of  news  derived 
in  this  way  prove  to  be  untrue  in  the  smallest  detail. 

A  few  months  ago  it  became  known  that  a  mammoth 
merger  of  companies  to  manufacture  munitions  of  war 
was  about  to  be  completed,  taking  its  name  from  an  old- 
established  concern.  A  meeting  of  the  new  directors  was 
held,  and  in  some  way  the  reporters  got  wind  of  this  fact. 
A  score  of  them  went  to  the  new  president  and  asked  him 
for  details.  He  refused  to  make  any  statement  and  his 
manner  was  such  as  to  antagonize  the  newspaper  men,  who 
upon  leaving  his  office  did  what  they  very  seldom  do, 
agreed  to  work  together  until  they  were  able  to  smoke  him 
out.  This  might  seem  impossible,  but  nothing  is  impos- 
sible when  all  the  newspapers  in  a  great  city  work  together 
for  a  single  object. 

An  indignation  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to 
call  on  every  prominent  banker  or  financier  with  whom  the 
different  men  were  acquainted,  and  obtain  every  detail 
that  could  be  had.  They  were  especially  anxious  to  know 
the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
company.  Each  reporter  was  to  go  to 
the  banker  whom  he  knew  best.  In 
this  way  they  were  gradually  able  to 
obtain  the  names  of  three  or  four  men 
who  had  been  asked  to  become  direc- 
tors. Finally  one  of  the  more  com- 
plaisant—and at  the  same  time 
influential— financiers  furnished  a  full 
list  of  the  directors.  The  man  was 
about  to  leave  his  office  for  the  day, 
but  as  he  walked  out  the  reporter 
stopped  him  and  asked  also  for  the 
names  of  all  the  companies  that  were 
to  go  into  the  new  merger. 

"I  think  perhaps  the  president  had 
better  give  you  that  information," 
said  the  banker,  "because  there  may 
be  some  details  yet  to  complete.  I 
would  be  glad  to  tell  you  the  names 
of  all  the  companies,  but  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  the  details  as  the  presi- 
dent is,  and  he  may  have  some  reasons 
for  holding  back  that  particular  in- 
formation." 

Ferreting  Out  Facts 

BUT  the  reporters  had  decided  some 
hours  before  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  information  should  be  held 
back,  and  as  the  banker  again  started 
to  leave  the  building  his  interviewer 
walked  toward  him,  saying:  "Just  a 

minute,  Mr.  .  Isn't  this  a  pretty 

bold  piece  of  work?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
the  banker,  somewhat  taken  back. 

The  reporter  replied  by  repeating 
what  was  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone, 
that  the  new  company  had  a  very 
capacious  capital  indeed,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  word  "water."  He  then 
intimated  as  tactfully  as  possible  that 
his  particular  paper  was  going  to  play 
the  story  up  as  being  a  fine  example  of 
watered  stock's  being  unloaded  upon 
the  public.  He  hinted  that  perhaps 
the  other  papers  would  be  inclined  to 
look  at  it  the  same  way.  The  par- 
ticular banker  to  whom  he  was  talking 
is  a  very  shrewd  man  who  believes  in 
fair  play  to  everybody.  Besides,  no 
one  is  quicker  at  seeing  a  point  than 
he. 

"  I  will  talk  to  ,"  he  said,  nam- 
ing the  president,  "at  dinner  to-night, 
and  you  will  hear  from  him  later." 


At  ten  o'clock  that  night  every  newspaper  in  New  York 
was  reached  by  telephone,  and  the  night  editors  were  told 
that  the  president  of  the  new  company  would  be  most 
happy  to  receive  reporters  in  his  room.  There  he  gave 
out  a  full  statement  regarding  the  details  of  the  new 
company. 

Chance  plays  a  perceptible  part  in  the  gathering  of  big 
news.  Indeed,  so  many  beats  with  momentous  consequences 
have  been  the  result  of  mere  luck,  that  the  financial  re- 
porters have  a  spooky  feeling  about  it  when  they  stop  to 
think  over  their  many  strange  experiences. 

"Chance  and  luck  are  big  elements,"  one  man  told  me, 
who  in  his  time  pulled  off  perhaps  more  beats  than  any 
other  individual.  "But  a  man  must  have  a  nose  for  news 
also.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  two  things,  luck  and  the 
sense  for  news." 

The  nose  for  news  is  intangible,  indefinable,  a  sort  of 
extra  sense.  Many  newspaper  men  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
hunch,  and  simply  and  modestly  describe  their  greatest 
achievements  as  being  due  to  hunches.  In  reality  hunches 
are  worthless  to  a  man  unless  his  mentality  is  sharp  and 
vigilant.  He  must  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  his 
hunch,  or  the  fleeting  thing  has  left  him. 

During  the  dreadful  panic  days  of  1907,  Martin  Walsh, 
of  the  New  York  City  News  Association,  was  assigned  to 
the  Hotel  Manhattan  where  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  went  into  conference  every  night 
with  the  leading  financiers  of  the  city.  But  one  night  the 
reporter  arrived  there  to  find  no  others  of  his  profession 
and  no  sign  of  a  conference  of  bankers.  Having  exhausted 
every  effort  to  discover  where  the  meeting  was  being  held 
he  walked  down  Park  Avenue,  wandering  along  at  random. 
To  Walsh  the  situation  was  especially  serious,  because 
upon  his  association  not  one  but  many  papers  depended  for 
their  news.  As  he  neared  the  top  of  Murray  Hill  he  noticed 
that  J.  P.  Morgan's  residence  was  brilliantly  lighted  and 
several  automobiles  stood  in  front.  It  was  mere  chance,  he 
might  be  wrong— but  he  ran  across  the  street  and  picked 
up  an  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  lounging  chauffeurs, 
one  of  those  acquaintances  of  rapid  bloom  that  only  a 
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reporter  intimately  familiar  with  the  dodges  of  his  pro- 
fession knows  how  to  cultivate.  Several  of  the  chauffeurs 
were  uncommunicative,  but  one  admitted  having  seen 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  a  leading  financier  of  the  day,  enter  the 
building. 

That  was  enough  for  Walsh.  Luck  had  favored  him 
once;  he  would  chance  it  again.  He  went  for  the  nearest 
telephone  booth,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  every  newspaper 
in  town  had  received  a  "flash,"  as  the  briefer  news  associa- 
tion bulletins  are  called,  that  the  bankers  had  shifted  their 
meeting  place  to  Morgan's  library.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
special  reporters  began  to  arrive,  and  for  weeks  they  sur- 
rounded the  house  every  night,  gathering  as  best  they 
could  from  the  grave  men  who  came  out  of  Morgan's 
library  the  fateful  news  of  those  gloomy  days. 

Uncle  Russell's  Office  Hen 

CHANCE  sometimes  plays  most  unpleasant  tricks.  For 
years  two  reporters  visited  the  office  of  Russell  Sage  with 
great  regularity.  One  of  them  worked  for  the  World  and 
the  other  for  the  Sun.  One  day  a  clerk  in  the  outer  office 
told  the  World  man  that  some  country  admirer  had  sent 
Uncle  Russell  a  hen,  which  for  lack  of  a  better  nest  had 
been  deposited  in  the  old  gentleman's  waste-paper  basket. 
There  the  hen  had  laid  an  egg,  according  to  the  story,  and 
Russell  Sage  had  taken  it  home  to  be  cooked  for  to-morrow's 
breakfast. 

The  World  reporter  wrote  nearly  a  column  about  this 
trivial  incident,  and  the  great  financier  was  thoroughly 
enraged.  But  through  some  curious  mental  kink  he  got 
the  idea  that  the  Sun  reporter  had  written  the  story,  and 
gave  strict  orders  to  all  his  clerks  "never  to  permit  that 
man  from  the  Sun  to  enter  the  office  again." 

Ability  to  infer,  analyze  and  deduct  are  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  financial  reporter  and  writer.  Since  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed,  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  there  has  not  been  much  opportunity  for  the 
remarkable  feats  that  were  performed  by  Thomas  F. 
Woodlock,  who  by  his  skill  at  analyzing  railroad  reports 
was  able  to  predict  far  in  advance  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  large  Eastern  road. 

But  inference  may  still  be  employed, 
and  it  is  of  but  slight  value  unless  pre- 
ceded by  the  hardest  kind  of  drudgery. 
One  of  the  most  competent  Wall  Street 
reporters  for  many  years  was  H.  B. 
Cosgrove,  of  the  Tribune.  He  was  not 
of  the  dashing,  driving  sort,  but  his 
method  of  ferreting  out  great  financial 
events  was  the  result  of  a  system  all 
his  own.  In  the  fall  of  1906  his  eye 
noted  a  tiny  item  in  the  papers,  a 
dispatch  to  the  effect  that  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  had  been  received  in  audience 
by  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium.  Calling 
in  a  colleague  who  possessed  certain 
reportorial  qualities  which  he  lacked, 
Cosgrove  at  once  set  out  for  Mr. 
Ryan's  office.  The  idea  had  occurred 
to  him  that  the  financier  might  be 
engaged  in  purchasing  from  King 
Leopold  the  latter's  ownership  of  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  mineral  and  rub- 
ber lands  in  the  jungles  of  Africa.  No 
one  had  ever  before  suggested  such  a 
thing. 

The  two  men  exhausted  every  re- 
source and  every  ingenuity  of  their 
profession  in  attempting  to  worm  out 
of  the  financier's  underlings  a  hint  of 
the  real  purpose  of  his  visit  to  King 
Leopold.  When  they  were  about  to 
depart  empty-handed,  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries in  a  rash  moment  said  that  the 
Guggenheims,  then  and  now  a  power 
in  the  mining  world,  were  as  much 
interested  in  the  Congo  venture  as 
Mr.  Ryan. 

That  was  quite  enough  for  the  two 
reporters;  and  the  one  who  had  been 
called  in  to  supplement  Cosgrove's 
work  at  once  called  on  Mr.  Daniel 
Guggenheim,  head  of  the  family  of 
that  name. 

"We  understand,"  he  explained, 
"that  you  have  charge  of  the  mining 
end  of  the  concessions  which  Mr.  Ryan 
is  now  obtaining  from  King  Leopold. 
We  were  sent  to  you  to  get  the  details 
in  regard  to  that  part  of  it." 

All  unconscious  that  not  a  word  had 
been  breathed  by  anyone  regarding 
this  signal  victory  for  American  capi- 
tal, Mr.  Guggenheim  fell  into  the  trap 
and  proceeded  innocently  to  give  up  all 
the  details  regarding  the  big  deal. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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UNDER  lowered 
orange  lights 
the  vast  purple 
and  gold  hollow  palpi- 
tated mysteriously; 
masses  of  bloom  bulged 
from  corners;  mirrors 
along  down-slanted 
walls  gave  back  star- 
like twinklings.  Itwas 
half  past  seven.  The 
Halcyon  Theater, 
where  The  Young  Bur- 
gomaster had  been  run- 
ning for  five  months, 
was  ready  for  its  au- 
dience. 

Girls  in  yellow  and 
white — the  pale  yel- 
low of  the  single  jon- 
quil—flashed about 
ihe  auditorium  as 
silently  as  if  they  were 
the  flowers  they  re- 
sembled grown  huge 
and  human.  They 
were  the  ushers,  in  the 
squat  gowns  and  ear- 
lapped  caps  of  Dutch 
peasants.  Their  pre- 
liminary tasks  were 
done  —  a  cylindrical 
program  was  tucked 
behind  every  seat,  and 
last  rubs  had  been 
given  to  the  tiers  of  ice- 
water  glasses  in  their 
standards.  About  fif- 
teen minutes'  rest  lay 
ahead  of  them. 

Fortuna  had  a  way  of  detaching  herself  from  the  others. 
She  was  apart  now  on  an  aisle  seat,  and  as  usual  was  bent 
over  a  novel.  She  was  not  sorry  to  finish  the  tale.  Since 
she  had  been  graduated  at  a  public  school,  ten  years  before, 
she  had  swallowed  adventurous  romance  in  entranced 
gulps.  At  twenty-four,  though  they  still  entertained  her, 
their  untruth  had  become  an  irritation.  This  one,  for 
instance,  an  English  tale— for  Fortuna  inclined  to  Euro- 
pean settings— had  for  heroine  a  waitress  in  a  cheap  Lon- 
don tea  and  bun  shop.  Secret  criminals,  who  were  plotting 
to  kill  distinguished  residents  of  Park  Lane,  hastened  in 
the  most  obliging  way  to  talk  over  their  sanguinary  plans 
at  her  marble-topped  tables,  so  that  she  could  take  a  penny 
bus  straight  to  the  homes  of  the  great  and  warn  the  in- 
tended victims,  thus  earning  their  undying  friendship. 
Adventurers  posing  as  dukes  and  dukes  posing  as  chauf- 
feurs were  drawn  as  by  a  magnet  to  that  obscure  tea  shop. 
All  of  these  were  struck  instantly  by  the  beauty  of  the 
waitress  as  by  a  bolt  from  heaven,  and  forthwith  pursued 
her  relentlessly  with  honorable  and  dishonorable  inten- 
tions, in  every  variety  of  vehicle  from  motorboat  to  aero- 
plane. Oh,  she  was  the  lucky  thing!  Not  a  dull  moment 
in  her  life!  Small  wonder  that  on  the  homestretch  of  what 
had  been  anything  but  a  flat  race  she  was  married  to  a 
gorgeous  lord  who  owned  a  portrait  gallery,  a  yacht,  a  deer 
park,  a  racing  stable-  in  fact,  everything  that  a  lord  worth 
his  salt  ought  to  own. 

Fortuna  flicked  the  book  shut  with  a  weary  forefinger. 
"These  authors  make  me  tired,"  was  her  thought. 
"They  just  sit  down  with  a  pad  and  pencil  and  make  a 
living  stringing  off  a  lot  of  lies.   It's  not  like  that  at  all." 

A  small,  monkeyish-faced  girl  tripped  up  to  her.  One 
cheek,  globular  as  if  from  a  bad  face-ache,  held  a  wad  of 
gum  on  which  she  was  getting  in  final,  delicious  chews. 
She  gave  Fortuna  a  withering  look  that  had  good  nature 
for  its  foundation. 

"Say,  you  better  get  a  hectic  flush  on,  Tunie,  or  you'll 
have  Eddy's  eagle  eye  go  frozen  when  he  spots  you.  Can't 
you  hear  him?  the  funny  little  sawed-ofr !  'Goils,  don't 
be  stingy  with  the  rouge.  This  opera's  Dutch  and  you're 
all  supposed  to  be  Dutch,  so  the  Frenchy  whitewash  act. 
don't  go.  Now  dearies,  get  busy  with  the  rabbit's  foot  " 
That's  Eddy!" 

"I  guess  I'll  pass,  Netty,"  Fortuna  sighed  without  rising. 
Netty  expanded  in  a  rigid  glare.  "Popular  with  your- 
self! Just  you  guess  again!  Eddy's  dead  mashed  on  you. 
but  he  don't  mix  business  with  pleasure.  I  tell  you,  Tunie 
Donnelly,  you  look  sick  all  in.  Here,  blow  yourself  to 
a  Cupid's  bow  at  least!"  She  held  out  a  lip  stick. 

"Eddy's  got  an  idea  that  people  look  at  us."  Fortuna's 
smile  was  dreary,  one-sided.  "They  don't,  not  any  more'n 
if  we  were  t  icket  choppers." 


"Here  Is  the  Ghost  That  Keeps  Beside  Me,  More  Real  Than  Any  of  the  Things  Called  Real" 


"Suppose  some 
night  I'm  not  here, 
Eddy,  and  the  next 
morning  you  read  that 
I  was  found  dead: 
What  then?" 

The  pink  that  wa- 
vered in  his  cheeks 
went  out. 

"Nice  thing  tosay!" 
he  muttered  on  an 
angry  note  while  his 
eyes  searched  hers 
beseechingly.  "What 
d'yuh  mean?" 

"  Oh,  not  hing. 
Things  do  happen  like 
that  sometimes." 

"You  got  the 
hump ! "  After  a  sigh 
he  went  on  eagerly: 
"Look  here,  Tunie! 
Let's  have  it  all  out 
straight!  After  the 
show,  come  round  to 
August's  and  we'll  get 
cozy  at  our  little  cor- 
ner table — will  you, 
Tunie?" 

"All  right." 

Eddy  gave  a  shrewd 
look  about. 

"Meet  me  outside 
August's,  and  remem- 
ber, these  skirts  round 
here  don't  need  to 
know  everything." 

He  trotted  off  on  his 
too  short  legs  and 
Fortuna  looked  after 


She  took  the  metal  tube  with  its  protruding  lump  of 
crimson  grease  and  strolled  to  one  of  the  mirrors.  Before 
touching  her  mouth  with  it  she  gave  herself  a  long,  resigned 
stare.  The  advertisement  that  five  months  before  had 
brought  her  to  this  occupation  had  read : ' '  Wanted— Young 
ladies  as  theater  ushers.  Must  be  blond  and  slender." 
She  had  both  of  the  requirements — excessively.  Her  face, 
of  a  golden  pallor  with  tawny  eyes,  burned  above  a  lean, 
swaying  throat;  her  gauzy  hair  was  the  hue  of  new  rope. 
The  baffled  romance  in  her — a  fire  banked  down  by  pov- 
erty and  lack  of  opportunity — gave  her  gaze  a  touch  of  the 
wan  spirituality  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  an  exhausted 
laborer;  there  was  a  shallow  inward  dip  to  her  cheeks. 

She  daubed  the  crimson  lavishly  on  her  petulant  mouth; 
rubbed  only  a  speck  of  it  with  cautious  finger  tips  just 
below  the  cheek  bones.  The  effect  was  magical.  A  fairy 
glow,  like  that  of  the  evening  primrose  that  opens  only  at 
dusk  and  feeds  on  night  dews,  lighted  her  face.  To  this  she 
deliberately  added  the  smile  that  was  part  of  her  livery 
and  took  her  stand  beside  a  pillar  near  the  central  entrance. 

People  began  to  trickle  in,  continuing  their  talk  absently 
and  wavering  as  to  direction  until  met  by  the  usher's 
question  that  was  like  the  clip  of  a  shears:  "Checks, 
please!"  A  look  at  the  coupons,  and  then:  "Aisle  to  the 
right,"  or  "To  the  left,"  or  "This  way,  please." 

Fortuna  had  piloted  six  with  exactness  and  celerity  when 
Eddy  Lintner,  the  house  manager,  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  aisle.  Eddy  was  plump,  auburn-haired  and  his  skin 
was  like  a  healthy  baby's.  The  pinhead  black-and-white 
check  coat  that  incased  him  too  snugly,  the  purple  tie,  the 
pushed-back  derby  hat  fashionably  overlarge  and  resting 
on  his  ears,  his  trousers  turned  high  under  a  deep,  well- 
ironed  hern  showing  the  thinnest  of  purple  silk  stockings 
disappearing  into  flat,  patent  leather  pumps  all  of  these 
proclaimed  Ivldy's  type.  Me  was  not  only  distinctly  of 
New  York,  he  belonged  to  that  small  portion  of  it  hounded 
by  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue,  by  Thirty-fourth  and 
Fiftieth  Streets,  and  of  which  the  heaven  is  Times  Square. 
Hack  of  this  outward  Kddy  of  Tenderloin  effervescence 
there  was  another.  The  Swedish  grandfather  to  whom  he 
owed  his  complexion  persisted  in  him.  He  neither  drank 
nor  smoked.  He  had  thousands  wallowing  in  interest  in 
the  soundest  savings  bank.  Life's  vital  meaning  was 
spelled  for  him  in  a  wife,  children,  and  a  home  in  the 
country  <  t  in  its  own  bit  of  land.  He  stood  there,  his  wide 
smile  showing  sound,  snow-white  teeth,  and  waited  f..r 
Fortuna. 

"'The  kid's  clever!'"  he  quoted  when  she  reached  him. 
His  was  the  look  that  lays  all  the  cards  on  the  table 
unashamed  worship.   "Didn't  we  you  when  I  first  came 
in.   Afraid  you  might  be  sick.    I  got  a  jolt." 

She  faced  him  with  whimsical  abrupt ness. 


him  in  savorless  reflection.  She  had  a  grounded  affection 
for  Eddy,  but,  contrasted  with  the  husband  she  had  been 
romantically  visualizing  for  years— he  who  was  to  enter 
her  life  on  the  wings  of  some  thrilling  chance  and  by  means 
of  high  station  and  great  money  turn  dullness  and  econ- 
omy into  a  riot  of  splendor — Eddy  was  a  failure.  At 
August's  he  would  put  an  offer  of  marriage  into  such 
persuasive  English  as  he  could  command— much  of  it  the 
prankish  metaphors  of  the  vaudeville  stage  and  the  funny 
page,  seldom  used  herself.  And  she  would  say  "  Yes."  As 
Netty  would  have  phrased  it:  "Eddy  was  all  she  had 
drawn." 

"Am  I  right?" 

From  the  murk  of  thought  Fortuna  looked  up.  A  man 
was  close  to  her,  holding  out  a  seat  coupon.  Her  first 
impression  was  of  his  face  only— she  thought  it  the  hand- 
somest, the  pleasantest,  the  weariest  she  had  ever  seen, 
young  for  all  its  bitter  lines  and  the  heaviness  of  the  dark 
gray  eyes.  Later  impressions  told  her  he  was  fashionable, 
an  exquisite;  clean-cut,  slim,  elegant;  that  his  lazy,  low- 
noted  voice  had  what  she  had  come  to  call  "the  English 
accent." 

"Am  I  right?"  he  asked  again. 

When  Fortuna  had  glanced  at  the  yellow  fragment  and 
looked  up  to  answer,  she  found  his  heavy  gaze  upon  her 
with  a  faint  yet  earnest  curiosity.  Her  words  came 
through  a  tiny,  nervous  clutching  in  the  throat: 

"This  way,  please." 

She  had  moved  down  the  aisle  when,  as  he  strolled  after 
her,  the  man  spoke  again: 

"D'you  mind  telling  me  if  the  opera's  worth  sitting 
through?"  He  smiled  at  her  in  a  casual  yet  deeply  kind 
way.  "I'll  give  the  check  to  some  newsboy  if  you  say  it 
isn't." 

"You'll  like  it."  She  nodded  assuringly.  "I've  been 
listening  to  it  for  five  months,  and  it  holds  me  just  as  it 
did  t  he  lirst  time." 

"Then  I'm  in  luck.  Thanks." 

Fortuna  was  annoyed  by  her  own  trembling  when  she 
returned  to  her  post.  She  tried  to  get  back  her  listlessness. 
What  had  happened?  Nothing.  An  attractive  man, 
a.Hsuredl>  belonging  to  the  far-distant  world  of  moneyed 
leisure  that  novels,  performing  the  service  of  keys,  had 
opened  to  her  gaze,  had  spoken  to  her  as  to  a  human  being, 
ami  as  a  human  being  she  had  answered  him.  It  was 
nothing,  nothing  at  all.  And  yet  a  groundless  felicitation 
endured.  All  through  the  lovely  lilt  of  music  the  evening 
long,  the  thought  of  him  was  an  harmonious  underbeat 
that  mixed  with  it. 

As  In-  came  up  tin'  slanted  orchestra  aisle  with  the  home 
going  throng  she  purposely  stood  almost  in  his  path.  And 
then  sheer  ecstasy  took  violent  hold  of  Fortuna  and  seemed 
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to  sweep  her  feet  from  off  the  earth.  The  man's  gaze 
had  kept  moving  slowly  as  if  searching.  When  his 
eyes  found  her  she  saw  remembrance  flow  into 
them.  With  graceful  deliherateness  he  came  to  her. 

"You  were  quite  right."   His  grateful  tone  lifted 
the  words  from  the  trivial.  "It's  enchant- 
ing—takes you  out  of  yourself.  I'll  come 
again.   Good  night." 

"Good  night." 

Her  mask  of  nullity  was  hooked  on  fairly 
well,  considering  that  her  heart  seemed  to 
have  grown  uncomfortably  large  and  to  be 
beating  in  her  throat.  She  stood  wide-eyed 
and  hushed  where  he  had  left  her  and  watched 
him  until  the  ripples  of  the  crowd  passed 
over  him. 

She  did  not  go  to  August's.  A  "headache" 
made  a  hasty  and  silent  retreat  home  possible. 
Not  Eddy,  nor  beer,  nor  the  rathskeller's  de- 
servedly popular  cheese  had  any  part  in  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  hymn  of  love  that 
swept  her  on.  The  song  had  the  flame  of 
youth's  questing,  its  demand  for  passionate 
fulfillment.  Fortuna  heard  the  glorious  chant 
to  the  cry  of  her  simple  and  obvious  need: 

"Oh,  if  maybe  at  last  something  is  going  to 
happen!" 

And  it  had  happened  immediately.  Five 
electric  nights  had  gone  by.  On  every  one  of 
them  he  had  come  early,  and  straight  to  where 
she  stood  with  flushing  and  paling  cheeks  and  eyes  that 
seemed  faceted  diamonds.   He  lounged  on  the  arm  of  an 
aisle  seat,  hugging  one  knee,  she  sitting  on  the  end  seat 
of  the  next  row.  And  so  they  had  talked. 

"  It's  a  pity  people  don't  try  to  be  natural,"  the  man  said 
on  the  third  night  of  their  acquaintance.  "As  soon  as  I 
spoke  to  you  I  felt  it  would  be  nice  to  know  you.  And  so 
here  I  am,  and  here  you  are,  and  we're  none  the  worse 
because  we  haven't  met  in  the  usual  way.  Now  are  we?" 

"No,  indeed,"  Fortuna  murmured  joyously. 

"  My  name's  Owen  Pauncefote.  I've  heard  the  girls  call 
you  Tunie.  What's  the  real  name  back  of  that?" 

"Fortuna  Donnelly." 

He  repeated  it  thoughtfully.  "I  can  piece  out  a  bit  of 
your  history  from  it— father  Irish;  mother,  who  gave  you 
the  name,  romantic!" 

She  smiled.  "No,  it  was  papa  who  was  the  romantic 
one— the  way  I  am,"  she  confided.  "I  asked  mamma  once 
why  she  called  me  Fortuna.  She  said  it  meant  money  and 
ought  to  bring  me  luck." 

She  kept  to  herself  the  obnoxious  fact  that  her  mother 
had  seen  the  name  on  a  brand  of  canned  corn. 

" Mother  and  father  live  in  New  York,  I  suppose?" 

"Dead  for  years,"  she  said,  and  briefly  saw  herself,  a 
little,  pale  cash  girl  in  her  first  place  and  in  cheap  new 
mourning  clothes. 

"Ah!"  He  studied  her  gravely,  kindly.  "It's  not  easy 
for  a  girl  to  fight  life  without  a  mother.  Do  you  live  with 
relatives  or  a  chum?" 

"  I  have  a  furnished  room  and  get  my  meals  where  I  like." 

"You  don't  mind  my  asking  you  these  things?  I'm 
interested,  although  as  a  rule"  — and  the  face  grew  grave 
and  set  in  the  hard,  fast  lines  of  truth — "I  don't  care  one 
bad  halfpenny  about  anything  upon  the  round  earth!" 
He  flung  off  some  thought  and  his  tone  became  confiden- 
tial, smooth  again.  "At  this  work,  where  you  wear  such  a 
charming  frock,  do  you  earn  a  lot?  " 

"Fifty  cents  a  performance,"  Fortuna  said  with  matter- 
of-fact  smoothness. 

"You  can't  live  on  that?" 

She  laughed  at  the  horror  of  his  look.  "I  don't.  From 
nine  to  five,  except  on  matinee  days,  I'm  a" — she  was 
going  to  say  "saleslady,"  instinctively  felt  it  faulty  and 
changed  — "I'm  a  clerk  in  a  fancy-goods  store  on  Eighth 
Avenue.  Only  a  little  place  would  let  you  manage  easy 
hours  that  way,  and  I  get  four  dollars  a  week  for  it.  So 
you  see  it's  all  right."  She  finished  with  emphasis,  the 
American  worker's  pride  resenting  any  flavor  of  sympathy. 

The  night  after  this  talk  Eddy  came  to  her.  There  was 
a  striking  change  in  him.  He  had  worshiped  Fortuna  as 
something  holy,  unlike  anything  feminine  he  met  in  the 
Tenderloin,  and  had  felt  his  unworthiness  before  her.  He 
had  sometimes  gnawed  on  the  desolating  thought  that 
another  man  might  marry  her.  That  a  man  whose  inten- 
tions she  must  see  were  of  the  sort  to  degrade  would  be 
encouraged  by  her  even  to  the  elimination  of  himself  had 
a  dislocating  edge  of  horror.  His  skin's  lively  pink  had 
changed  to  the  thick  whiteness  of  soap.  His  sunken  eyes 
looked  bigger.  He  faced  Fortuna  seriously,  without  speak- 
ing. And  she  waited,  wide  of  gaze  and  grave,  a  tacit 
belligerent. 

"You  know  why  your  English  friend  comes  here,  don't 
you?"  he  asked,  more  misery  than  judgment  in  his  look. 

"I  told  you,"  said  Fortuna  very  clearly,  "that  I  won't 
discuss  Mr.  Pauncefote  with  you  " 

"The  Honorable!  Don't  forget  that,"  he  mocked  in 
futile  pain.  "The  Honorable  Owen  Pauncefote!  I've  had 


"Jti  Soon  as  I  Spoke  to  You  I  Felt  it  Would  be 
ATice  to  Know  You  " 

him  looked  up  and  I've  got  all  his  past  performances  right 
here,  like  he  was  a  blue-ribbon  gee-gee."  He  flicked  open 
a  square  of  paper  and  read  with  supercilious  humor: 
"'The  Honorable  Owen  Pauncefote  of  Wycomb  Manor, 

Dunmere,  Bucks,  and  of  No.    Grosvenor  Square, 

London.  Clubs:  The  Travelers,  St.  James.' "  He  chuckled, 
rolled  the  paper  into  a  ball,  flung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
with  a  droll  yet  exasperated  questioning  stared  at  her. 
"There's  a  lot  more,  but  I  haven't  time." 

In  his  despair  he  had  done  the  thing  most  hurtful  to 
his  cause. 

The  colorful  bit  of  cataloguing  deepened  insidiously  the 
glamour  that  wrapped  Fortuna.  Her  fiction-drenched 
imagination  leaped  to  the  picture  of  Wycomb  Manor;  to 
the  house  in  London  with  an  awning  over  the  door  and 
motors  waiting  before  it;  to  claret-toned  club  interiors  like 
those  on  Fifth  Avenue  which  she  had  glimpsed  from  bus 
tops.  Through  these  fancies  Eddy's  protest  prodded 
inharmoniously: 

"  He  eats  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Four  Hundred.  He's 
rented  the  Marsley  house — the  whole  house  for  just  him- 
self! Now  I've  mapped  him  all  out  for  you,  Tunie,  and  I 
ask  you,  do  you  know  why  he  comes  here?  Or  are  you  fool 
enough  to  think  you'll  get  a  whack  at  being  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Pauncefote?" 

A  shiver  ran  through  Fortuna,  and  after  it  a  blaze.  She 
answered  in  the  small,  thin  voice  of  deadly  condemnation: 
"  Don't  you  dare  speak  to  me  again." 

"You'll  go  on  knowing  him  after  what  I  tell  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  elaborate  distinctness,  "  I  certainly 
shall." 

"Good  night!"  Eddy  groaned,  and  wheeled  from  her  in 
tumultuous  finality. 

Netty  and  the  other  jonquil-hued  four  had  watched  this 
accounting  out  of  eye  corners,  quickened,  as  women  always 
are,  by  even  the  neighborhood  of  romance. 

"Will  you  look  at  that!"  came  sideways  from  Netty's 
lips  to  an  equally  Dutch  neighbor.  "  Eddy  means  biz,  and 
she's  giving  him  the  icy  for  that  English  swell  who's  just 
resting  himself  here  nights.  If  she  ain't  the  village  idiot!" 

Fortuna  stood  on  the  Central  Park  side  of  Upper  Fifth 
Avenue  and  looked  over  at  the  Marsley  house.  It  had  been 
cold  all  day— winter  in  early  October.  The  world  was 
rocking  and  moaning  in  great  bellowing  winds,  and  the 
starless  sky  was  a  swollen  metal-gray  from  coming  rain. 
She  was  in  the  most  becoming  clothes  she  had —a  thin  brown 
serge  coat  and  skirt,  a  transparent  sand-colored  blouse 
and  a  velvet  tam-o'-shanter  of  the  same  color  on  her  hueless 
hair. 

That  she  was  standing  opposite  Owen's  house— now 
that  she  was  actually  there— had  become  acutely  the  way- 
ward thing,  a  shock  to  the  standard  rules  of  decorum  that 


previous  to  this  had  been  rigidly  her  own.  Yet  how  simply, 
how  innocently,  it  had  come  about! 

"I  hear  you  have  rented  the  Marsley  house,"  she  had 
said  to  Owen  on  the  night  Eddy  had  sketched  him  and  his 
holdings  so  alluringly. 

"Yes."  After  a  studious  glance  at  her  he  had  added: 
"You  think  it  odd  that  I  should  have  rented  such  a  big 
place  just  for  myself?"  His  gray  eyes  had  darkened  with 
the  cloud  that  often  made  him  look  as  if  he  walked,  a 
dreamer,  among  tangible  things.  His  brows  flickered 
downward  and  met  in  an  angle  of  pain,  as  he  quoted  with 
an  arid  smile:  "'There's  a  reason.'" 
"Is  it — very — beautiful?" 

"The  house?"  he  asked  absently.  "Oh,  yes,  it  is, 
rather." 

"It  must  be  grand  to  live  in  a  house  like  that." 
The  envious  tone  stirred  him.  His  face  bright- 
ened. He  started  to  speak,  paused,  and  then  said  in 
a  tone  of  honest  pleasure:  "  Let  me  show  it  to  you?  " 
Before  she  could  answer  he  swept  on  boyishly: 
"Let  me  turn  on  all  the  lights  and  show  it  to  you  in 
full  war  paint!" 

"How  can  that  be?"  Fortuna  had  asked,  one  big 
gasp. 

"  Dine  with  me  there— let  us  say  to-morrow  night. 
Will  you?"  As  she  had  remained  silent,  her  color 
wavering,  he  had  laughed  soothingly:  "Sounds 
alarming,  but  it  isn't.  All  things  in  life  take  their 
color  from  ourselves.  I  promise  you  that  your  visit 
to  me  will  be  as  absolutely  conventional  as  a  visit 
from  me  to  you  at  your  home  would  be.  Still,  don't  consider 
it  for  a  moment  if  you'd  rather  not." 

So  it  had  happened.  And  having  gained  a  night  off,  here 
she  was  at  seven,  opposite  the  great  stone  pile  on  the  cor- 
ner, in  her  too-thin  best,  her  heart  as  tremulous  as  her  face 
was  pale. 

As  a  soldier  braces  himself  to  charge,  she  crossed  the 
asphalt,  entered  the  railinged  courtyard  and  passed  the 
servant  in  tall  hat  and  silver-buttoned  coat,  who,  as  she 
approached,  pressed  a  bell  in  the  stone  wall  beside  him. 
Two  glass  doors  opened  as  if  of  themselves.  When  her 
weak  legs  walked  her  between  them  she  saw  that  each  was 
held  back  by  a  high-collared  man  in  plum-colored  plush 
coat  and  dark  knee-breeches. 

The  place  took  her  breath.  No  hall,  no  waiting  room,  no 
familiar  parlor.  She  was  in  a  great  quadrangle  of  white 
marble.  On  each  side  white  stone  stairs  curved  upward, 
their  slender  copper  railings  dripping  lengths  of  flexible 
silk  rugs  hued  like  old  paintings.  Far  above,  starry  lights 
showed  in  a  vast  snowy  dome. 

"Goodness!"  The  awed  exclamation  was  like  the  put- 
ting up  of  a  shield  against  a  sharp  loneliness,  a  paralyzing 
strangeness. 

She  tried  to  override  these  qualms  by  the  republican 
tour  de  force  that  turns  American  vaudeville  actresses  into 
successful  duchesses.  Her  chin  held  a  little  too  high  and 
her  eyes  too  stolidly  vacant,  she  passed  other  disconcerting 
human  statues  in  glowing  plush,  and  endured  the  services 
of  a  middle-aged  maid  who  kept  close  to  her,  removing  one 
by  one  each  of  her  outdoor  things  with  such  stately  serious- 
ness that  Fortuna  felt  herself  part  of  an  august  pageant  in 
which  every  step  was  measured. 

She  felt  the  need  of  "dolling  up"  a  bit.  Yet  under  the 
woman's  eyes  she  could  not  compose  her  trembling  hands 
to  use  any  of  the  many  aids  to  beauty  strewn  upon  the 
radiant  toilet  table  in  the  bedroom  of  appalling  grandeur; 
and  the  idea  of  diving  after  the  lip  stick  and  rouge,  tucked 
away  with  the  night  key  in  her  stocking,  had  the  flavor 
of  an  offense  against  sanctuary.  Another  thought  troubled 
her.  What  opinion  of  her  lay  behind  the  expressionless 
faces  of  the  stately  sentries  on  the  stairs  and  behind  this 
woman's  grave,  straight  gaze? 

"Of  course,  being  here  alone  with  Mr.  Pauncefote  this 
way,  they  all  think  I'm  bad.  Oh,  it's  terrible!  I  can 
imagine  what  they're  saying  " 

The  thought  sickened  her.  Her  hair,  untidy  from  the 
wind,  her  face  ashen  with  defeated  eyes,  she  followed  direc- 
tions blindly,  and  after  more  torturing  ceremony  found 
herself  at  last  face  to  face  with  Owen.  He  swung  to  her  in 
the  wholly  unaffected  way  familiar  to  her,  and  some  of  the 
chill  antagonism  of  the  house  was  routed  by  the  magic  of 
his  smile  and  voice. 

"Ah,  there  you  are!"  he  sang  out.  "It's  charming  of 
you  to  come.  We've  ten  minutes  before  dinner.  Shall 
I  show  you  about?" 

"That  would  be  fine,"  she  said,  and  took  a  few  steps 
beside  him  with  a  new,  engaging  complacency. 

The  next  second  she  was  sprawling  in  his  arms,  her  toes 
smarting  from  a  stumble  over  the  mounted  head  of  a  tiger 
skin.  As  he  straightened  her  with  a  gentle,  tender  touch  a 
wave  that  seemed  to  rise  from  hot  irons  went  over  her  face. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  I'm  all  feet!"  she  cried  in  a  nervous 
note. 

She  could  have  wailed  from  chagrin  as  soon  as  these 
uncouth  words  had  left  her  lips,  but  only  for  a  second. 
Owen's  genuinely  happy  laugh  took  the  sting  away. 

"I  hate  those  bally  animals  yawning  up  at  one!"  he 
confided.  "Always  kicking  the  bounders!" 
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She  went  beside  him  down  the  shallow-stepped  stone 
tairs,  he  slouching  along  in  the  solid  black  and  brilliant 
white  of  evening  clothes,  one  hand,  in  the  accustomed, 
awdling  way  of  the  true  Piccadilly  product,  in  his  pocket; 
she  moving  stiffly  in  blouse  and  skirt,  odiously  self- 
conscious  at  the  glance  of  every  servant,  knowing  a  biting 
■egret  that  she  had  not  possessed  a  one-piece  dress,  or  that 
it  least  she  had  not  borrowed  Netty's  with  its  sleeves  of 
:ulle. 

They  were  in  the  lower  hall— soft  lights  everywhere,  up 
the  great  walls,  in  the  dome,  low  down  on  tables.  They 
were  in  a  vast  library — all  books,  silence  and  shadow. 
They  were  in  a  drawing  room — brocades,  tapestries,  minia- 
tures, porcelains,  ivories  and  marbles.  Here  Owen  turned 
squarely  upon  her,  his  look  a  troubled  child's. 

"You  thought  you'd  like  the  house,  but  you  don't. 
You  haven't  said  so  once." 

"Oh,  it's— it's  grand!"  she  cried  in  a  flurry.   Her  look 

remained  blank.  "Only  " 

"Well?" 

"It  doesn't  seem  meant  to  live  in.  It's  not  like  a — 
house." 

"No?"  He  was  very  grave.  "What  is  it  like?" 
"It's— it's  like  the  Metropolitan  Museum." 
He  laughed  softly  and  genuinely. 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  You  prefer  something  sim- 
pler— Georgian — like  the  houses  down  on  Washington 
Square.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  so  do  I." 

One  of  the  plush  potentates  appeared  and  in  a  voice  that 
Fortuna  thought  "doleful,  like  a  minister's,"  intoned  the 
fact  that  dinner  was  served.  Owen  crooked  his  arm  gayly. 

"Mademoiselle,  voulez-vous  me  f aire  I'honneur?" 

She  went  with  him  as  gayly,  until  the  first  sight  of  the 
table  in  the  amber  gloom  burst  on  her.  It  had  a  staggering 
effect.  She  could  think  of  nothing  but  an  altar  at  Easter, 
bright  from  a  hundred  candles  and  heaped  with  flowers. 
She  felt  sure  the  tall  servant  behind  her  chair  saw  the 
trembling  of  her  knees. 

The  excess  of  beauty,  the  formality  stupefied  her  at 
first.  Owen  seemed  not  to  see  this.  He  talked  continually — 
the  simple,  candidly  boyish  friend  of  the  theater.  And  soon 
content  encompassed  her.  The  food  and  the  bubbling, 
golden  wine  were  mysteries  that  made  her  glow  and  set  her 
blissfully  at  ease. 

The  coffee  was  served  in  a  small,  exquisite  room  adjoin- 
ing, and  the  hour  here,  bitter  and  sweet,  was  to  be  one  of 
Fortuna's  sacred  memories  her  life  long.  She  gave  a 
relieved  look  about  the  compact,  simple  place: 

"Now  I  call  this  homey!" 


"Dt 


■  In  " 


"And  these  gold  and 
amber  tints  are  yours," 
Owen  said  with  the  ar- 
tist's satisfaction. 

Ceremony  did  not 
enter  here.  The  coffee 
equipage  was  rolled  be- 
side an  amazingly  deep, 
velvet  couch  that  faced 
the  hearth;  a  rose  tree 
back  of  it  made  a  can- 
opy for  Fortuna's  head. 
The  fire  was  before  her, 
and,  seeming  to  cut 
them  off  as  if  they  were 
in  a  castle  with  draw- 
bridge up,  the  storm  had 
come  and  great  winds 
wailed  over  the  shut-out 
world. 

The  riddle  of  human 
hearts  is  difficult  of  ex- 
act explanation.  At  pre- 
cisely what  second, 
and  just  why,  candor 
changed  to  unrest  and 
then  to  the  first  prods 
of  temptation  in  the 

minds  of  these  two,  who  like  bits  of  driftwood  from  differ- 
ent shores  had  been  sent  up  by  inconsequent  waves  to  rest 
briefly  side  by  side  in  this  scented,  sheltered  spot,  neither 
of  them  could  have  told.  Yet  they  became  aware  of  a  new 
vibration  in  the  air,  of  a  soft,  teasing  curtain  of  reserve. 
Shifting  questions  showed  furtively  in  their  eyes. 

Fortuna  knew  that  her  beauty  had  returned.  Her  blood 
was  trembling  through  her.  Hope  had  lighted  its  taper  in 
her  golden  eyes.  Because  she  edged  forlornly  from  the 
overwhelming  stateliness  of  the  house — the  visible  mark  of 
all  the  other  essentials  in  Owen's  life,  foreign  to  her  own — 
she  found  his  simplicity,  his  human  warmth,  the  more 
engaging. 

"If  I  could  be  with  him  forever!"  This  was  her  cry — 
for  the  man  only.  "  Just  to  be  with  him ! "  Thinking  this 
she  let  her  eyes  meet  his  fully,  let  him  see  the  heart- 
quivering  question  in  them. 

Owen,  knees  crossed,  sat  on  a  low  seat  beside  the  couch. 
He  watched  her  bodily  frailness  almost  clasped  by  the 
velvet  biilows;  saw  the  fire's  whimsies  on  the  wisps  of 
straw-colored  hair  that  clung  to  her  golden-pale  throat  and 
to  the  small  ears  as  delicate  as  bits  of  pink  arbu- 
tus.  He  knew  a  reckoning  had  come.  What  a 
schoolboy  he  had  been  to  fancy  this  friendship 
could  be  an  idyl  belonging  to  a  sort  of  upper  ether ! 
She  was  a  woman  and  desirable.   He  was  a  man 
and  lonely.  The  usual  consequence  was  grinning 
at  them. 

The  whispering  to  which  he  had  so  often 
listened  with  light  and  cynical  readiness  began: 
She  was  lovely  and  so  sweet.  He  liked  her.  He 
could  tell  her  about  himself  in  a  half-true  sort  of 
way  that  would  satisfy  her  pride,  and  she  would 
throw  over  her  stern,  sacrifice-extolling  God  for 
one  year  with  him. 

Should  he  tell  her  half-truths?  Should  he  do 
the  base,  the  indulgent  thing? 

Silence  was  heavy  between  them,  each  looking 
at  the  unseen  self. 

"I  could  love  him,"  was  Fortuna's  confession. 
"I  could  hold  her,"  was  the  man's  defiance. 
The  storm  was  calling  to  them  both,  its  voice 
like  that  of  a  tremendous  audience  demanding 
that  the  play  begin. 

"Give  me  your  hand?"  said  Owen. 
He  received  it  as  if  it  were  sacred;  both  of  his 
sheltered,  yet  scarcely  touched  it.   Its  icy  trem- 
bling made  the  most  tender  pity  bite  in. 

"I  would  not  hurt  you,  Fortuna,  for  the 
world,"  he  said  in  the  gentlest  way,  his  gaze 
at  her  steady  and  soft. 

"  You  mean  "    Her  heart  was  a  little 

wraith  that  had  risen  to  her  dry,  parted  lips. 
"I  wouldn't  try  to  hold  you." 
"Wouldn't  you?"  she  asked  with  sad 
wonder,  with  wildness,  while  struggling  to 
understand  his  aloof  yet  caressing  look. 

"  Our  thoughts  are  secret  worlds,  Fort  una. 
A  terrifying,  impassable  isolation  is  about 
each  one  of  us.  You  do  not  know  me,  my 
dear,"  he  said  gravely.  "I've  never  told 
you  of  the  thing  that's  the  very  matrix  of 

my  life.   There  was  no  i  d  before.    I  shall 

tell  you  now.   I  am  married." 

She  kept  motionless.  Kvery  pore  in  her 
body  seemed  listening  for  the  rest. 

"I  have  not  seen  my  wife  for  three  years. 
We  quarreled  in  London  a  terrible  quar- 
rel.  The  fault  was  mine,  mine.  [  hid  been 
a  brute  — callously,  without  intention,  a 
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mindless,  wicked  brute.  I  had  not  learned  to  think  then,  to 
see  that  the  house  of  life  is  built  of  many  things  and  that 
keeping  faith  with  the  woman  who  trusts  you  is  the  most 
important  stone  in  it.  Lightly,  stupidly,  selfishly  I  did 
my  wife  a  deadly  wrong— and  this  although  I  loved  her 
deeply,  as  I  do  this  moment." 

He  remained  silent  after  this,  his  eyes-  almost  shut. 
There  was  sharp  pain  in  the  hushed  tone  that  followed: 

"I  wonder  if  I  can  make  you  see  her?  I'll  try.  She  was 
an  orphan,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Coulter.  The  family 
is  as  old  as  it  is  impoverished.  When  I  met  Lois,  instead  of 
living  on  the  generosity  of  her  aunt,  Lady  Wyeth,  she  was 
musical  critic  on  a  London  paper.  You  see,  she  had  my 
sort  of  pride;  and  she  had  your  sort — that  of  the  independ- 
ent who  cringes  to  no  man  and  to  no  condition.  When  she 
discovered  my  cold  treachery  to  her  she  left  me.  She 
didn't  divorce  me;  just  went  away." 

He  looked  past  Fortuna.  The  habitual  cloud  was  lifted 
from  his  eyes  and  she  saw  an  amazed  desolation  — the  look, 
she  felt,  that  he  must  wear  when  he  sat  alone. 

"There  never  in  this  world  was  anything  more  thorough 
than  her  going.  It  was  just  as  if  where  a  lamp  had  burned 
there  was  neither  light  nor  lamp.  If  she  had  died  I  could 
have  seen  her  before  me,  dead.  This  loss  was  more  com- 
plete. After  a  year  of  diligent,  thorough  search  I  found  she 
had  taken  a  new  identity.  I  traced  her  to  India,  where  she 
was  one  of  a  concert  troupe.  I  missed  her.  Then  I  fol- 
lowed her  over  a  good  bit  of  the  world,  just  missing  her 
everywhere.  After  another  lapse  a  bit  of  news  came  to  me. 
She  had  been  ill,  had  lost  her  voice,  had  vanished  from 
even  the  new  people  who  had  known  her.  I  continued 
advertising.  I  journeyed,  following  every  scent.  I 
watched.  I  hoped.  My  paid  bloodhounds  worked  hard." 
He  shook  his  head  slowly,  his  look  bitter.  "It  is  aston- 
ishing how  thoroughly  the  living  can  die  if  they  will  it 
inexorably,  as  she  did.  You  see,  she  had  loved  me  in  such 
a  big  way,  Fortuna,  that  afterward  so  she  could  live  at 
all  I  was  to  be  as  if  I  had  never  been.  1  did  not  understand 
then.  I've  come  to  know."  She  saw  his  lowered  face 
twitch,  his  eyes  lighten.  "Oh,  if  I  could  see  her  once  she'd 
understand  this.    If  I  could  xrr  her  " 

The  story  had  so  completely  changed  the  situation 
between  them,  Fortuna  was  struggling  to  find  a  secure 
footing  and  keep  it.  She  wanted  to  lie  the  comforter,  but 
could  not  find  the  needful  words  until  her  dreary  ense  of 
superfluity  was  calmed.  In  the  pause  the  rain  lashed  the 
windows  with  the  sound  of  loosened  rivers. 

Owen  was  speaking  again. 

"I  had  come  to  believe  that  under  a  strange  name  she 
had  somewhere  inconspicuously  died.  I  had  ceased  hop- 
ing t hen  I  saw  her."  He  looked  st raight  at  Fortuna  \\ it !i 
a  dreary  smile.  "One  night  in  London  I  was  in  a  small 
cinema  (healer  where  they  exhibited  moving  pictures  of 
New  York.  One  showed  the  usual  afternoon  throng  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  After  a  bit  I  saw  a  young  woman  leading 
a  very  old  and  evidently  wealthy  woman  from  a  shop.  She 
helped  her  into  a  motor,  followed,  and  they  were  rushed 
away.  It  was  only  a  (lash,  over  in  u  second;  yet  in  this 
thin,  poorly  dressed  girl,  evidently  a  paid  assistant,  I  fell 
sure  I  had  seen  my  wife.  I  went  lo  the  edge  of  I  he  first 
box  and  sat  strapped  to  the  seat  for  hours,  till  the  picture 
BUM  round  again.  And  it  was  Lois!  She  seemed  to  look 
at  me.  Then  I  lost  her  again.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said 
faintly,  "how  llesh-creeping  il  was    that  lit  1 1  •  •  gho  .i  of  a 
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THE  hoarding  house  where  for 
years  Elmer  had  dwelt  was  in 
West  Twenty-third  Street- 
one  of  a  row  of  dingy,  old-fashioned 
dwellings  in  a  not  too  choice 
neighl  -rhood  near  the  ferry  slips; 
hut  Elmer  was  not  particular.  The 
rise  in  his  fortunes  had  not  tempted 
him  to  the  excess  of  luxurious  liv- 
ing. Luxury  is  softening,  he  knew. 
When  he  was  more  firmly  estab- 
lished it  would  he  time  enough  to 
taste  the  joys  of  that.  Still  mod- 
est, frugal,  it  was  pleasure  enough 
for  him  to  count  his  dollars  as  they 
grew. 

He  was  no  miser  though.  It  was 
ambition  he  nourished.  Without 
money,  he  told  himself,  a  man  is 
nothing;  and  money — big  money — 
Elmer  was  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined to  have.  Only  the  chumps, 
the  dubs,  are  content  to  go  on 
living  on  salaries.  Thus,  when  he 
began  to  splurge  it  would  be  to 
splurge  fittingly.  The  cheap  ways 
in  which  cheap  clerks  enjoyed 
themselves  offered  no  temptation 
to  him.  Let  them  take  their  trips 
to  Atlantic  City, to  the  Catskills,  to 
Saratoga!  Let  them  talk  of  their 
theater  goings,  the  dowdy  parties 
their  wives  gave,  these  and  an 
occasional  ride  in  somebody's 
motor— an  event!  Piffle!  Elmer 
promised  himself  in  middle  age  a 
town  house  and  a  country  place. 
He  dreamt,  too,  of  fast  horses  and 
fast  motors.  A  fast  yacht,  even, 
was  included  in  his  dreams;  for  it 
was  these  big  things  that  big  men 
have.  No  cheap  dreams  for  him ! 
All  his  thoughts,  his  dreams,  were 
big.  Meantime  he  was  content  to 
live  as  always  he'd  lived.  There 
was  not  a  clerk,  though,  at  the 
Island  he  could  not  have  bought 
and  sold  twice  over.  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  what  he  had  now; 
and  for  board  and  lodging  he  still 
paid  nine  dollars  a  week. 

His  domain,  the  hall  bedroom 
he  occupied,  was  on  the  top  floor, 
overlooking  the  back  yard.  It  was 
a  dingy  outlook,  a  perspective  of 
cat-infested  fences,  clotheslines 
that  bloomed  perennially,  garbage  cans,  and  here  and  there 
a  sickly  plane  tree  or  equally  spindling  lilac  bush ;  but  Elmer 
was  not  squeamish  about  scenery.  Every  week  day  in  the 
year,  the  instant  the  morning  alarm  clock  struck  seven  he 
leaped  alertly  from  his  bed.  Awake  and  active  instantly, 
he  made  ready  for  the  day. 

First,  he  exercised.  Health  is  energy,  you  know;  and 
Elmer,  shrewdly,  long  had  seen  the  effects  of  flabbiness  on 
men.  They  got  old  prematurely;  then  the  Island  sacked 
them.  Fixed  to  the  doorframe  was  one  of  those  contrap- 
tions of  ropes  and  rubber  bands  known  as  a  home  exerciser. 
Grasping  the  handles,  Elmer  pushed  out  his  chest.  Then  he 
began  to  count:  "One,  two!  One,  two,  three!"  Each 
time,  in  tune  to  the  counting,  he  threw  out  his  arms,  at  the 
same  instant  squatting.  "One,  two!  One,  two,  three!" 
Occasionally  he  varied  this  by  bending  forward;  then 
curving  backward.  In  Wall  Street  the  abdomen  often  is  an 
index  of  prosperity;  but  until  he  was  really  prosperous, 
Elmer  would  dispense  with  that.  Every  morning,  for  fif- 
teen minutes  by  the  clock,  he  wheezed  and  grunted  at  the 
exerciser.  Then  he  dressed. 

Round  the  room,  pinned  to  the  faded  wall  paper,  were  a 
number  of  card  signs.  Crisp  texts,  each  characteristic, 
were  printed  on  these:  Time  is  Money!  Be  Brief!  This  is 
My  Busy  Day!  As  Elmer  dressed,  his  eye  wandered  to 
these;  though,  indeed,  he  knew  them  all  by  heart.  They 
had  been  there  for  years.  Having  dressed,  however,  Elmer 
presented  himself  in  the  dingy  dining  room  in  the  base- 
ment. There  he  breakfasted  methodically  on  fruit,  a 
cereal,  chops,  toast  and  coffee.  This  regimen  he  seldom 
varied.  Everything  about  him,  you  see,  was  methodical. 
At  nine  o'clock  sharp,  methodically,  he  was  at  his  desk  at 
the  Island. 

Seven  o'clock,  the  morning  of  that  fateful  day  in  Elmer's 
history,  had  just  sounded  when  Elmer  rose  from  his  bed. 
Now  that  the  moment  had  come  to  act,  it  had  cost  him  a 


sleepless  night.  So  much  had  to  be  thought  about.  So 
much,  too,  he  must  plan.  There  must  be  no  slip-ups,  no 
false  steps.  He  knew  vividly  how  thin  was  the  ice  he  trod 
upon.  Grasping  the  exerciser's  handles — "One,  two!  One, 
two,  three!" — he  had  begun  to  count,  when,  with  a  grunt 
of  disgust,  he  threw  the  handles  from  him. 

"Faugh!"  he  grunted.  A  glance  in  the  mirror  caused 
him  to  grunt  anew.  This  would  never  do.  He  was  pale, 
peaked,  haggard.  However,  as  he  glanced  about  him  as  he 
dressed  a  grin  spread  over  his  face.  One  by  one  he  read  the 
mottoes  printed  on  the  pasteboard  cards:  Time  is  Money! 
Be  Brief !  This  is  My  Busy  Day !  Over  the  washstand  was 
also  another— Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy!  Of  the  lot  it 
had  been  there  the  longest.  It  was  quite  flyblown,  as  he 
noticed. 

Of  course  time  indeed  is  money;  and  to  be  brief  is  wise. 
Also,  as  a  policy,  honesty  is  excellent.  However,  as  Elmer 
read  these  adjurations,  his  grin  widened.  What  an  ass  he'd 
been  when  he'd  pinned  them  up!  The  idea  of  believing 
that  things  like  these  get  you  there !  He  had  half  a  mind  to 
tear  them  down.  For  old  associations'  sake,  though,  he 
didn't.  One  of  them,  anyway,  was  all  right.  It  was:  This 
is  My  Busy  Day! 

It  was  indeed.  Half  past  eight— not  nine— was  striking 
when  Elmer  entered  the  Island's  door.  The  watchman, 
as  he  unlocked  the  grilled  door  for  him,  was  mildly  aston- 
ished. 

Elmer  hurried  to  his  desk.  It  was  long,  of  course,  before 
Sykes  would  arrive.  Sykes  would  not  get  down  until  ten, 
the  hour  when  all  the  big  men  appear  in  Wall  Street. 
However,  until  then  Elmer  would  have  a  lot  to  do. 

Bulging  out  his  pocket  was  the  packet  of  papers  he  had 
made  ready.  It  comprised  all  the  evidence;  and  before  he 
flashed  it  on  Sykes,  Elmer  wished  to  run  over  it  once  more. 
There  was,  for  one  thing,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  year's 
transactions  with  the  Realty  Company.  There  was  also  a 


list,  attested  to  by  a  notary,  of  the 
realty  concern's  stockholders.  The 
names  of  Sykes  and  Grimble  did 
not  show  on  this,  but  their  dummies 
did.  They  were  clerks— "useful 
men"— in  the  offices  of  the  law  firm 
Sykes  and  Grimble  patronized. 
The  law  firm  was  represented  on 
the  Island's  board.  Elmer,  how- 
ever, had  traced  the  dividend  pay- 
ments through  the  useful  men 
direct  into  Sykes'  and  Grimble's 
private  bank  accounts.  He  had 
also  a  list  of  the  realty  transfers 
and  sales.  Finally  he  had  listed 
every  trust  estate  on  the  Island's 
books.  He  knew  by  name  each  and 
every  widow  and  minor— all  the 
incompetents.  It  was  pretty  volu- 
minous, the  mass  of  evidence  he 
had. 

Ten  o'clock  struck  before  he'd 
finished  going  over  it.  By  design, 
though,  Elmer  waited  until  noon. 
His  man  would  be  alone  then,  and 
he  meant  to  catch  him  alone. 
Then,  as  noon  struck,  Elmer 
opened  Sykes'  door. 

The  vice  president  was  sitting  at 
his  big  flat-topped  desk,  idly  un- 
occupied. He  looked  up  with  a 
smile. 

"Well,  Pringle?"  he  said  pleas- 
antly. 

Outside,  the  big  countingroom 
was  almost  deserted.  As  noon  had 
struck,  its  small  army  of  clerks  had 
trooped  off  to  the  cheap  lunch- 
rooms and  cafes  in  the  quarter.  A 
few,  after  they  had  wolfed  down 
a  sandwich,  with  a  glass  of  milk 
or  a  beer,  would  hurry  to  some 
resort  where  they  could  shoot  a 
game  of  pool  or  play  a  string  at 
billiards.  Those  that  remained  in 
the  countingroom  sat  perched  on 
their  high  stools,  munching  sand- 
wiches out  of  the  small  wicker 
baskets  they  held  gripped  between 
their  knees.  Two  or  three,  making 
up  for  lost  time,  still  hunched 
themselves  over  their  ledgers,  with 
one  hand  feeding  themselves  while 
with  the  other  they  toiled.  A 
group  congregated  about  the  air- 
shaft  window,  the  room's  only  outlook,  gabbled  garru- 
lously. Automobiles  was  their  topic. 

"You  c'n  get  'em  for  what  you  want  second-hand— 
yeah ! "  "It  don't  cost  much  if  you  run  'em  yourself."  "  'S 
right !  It's  the  garages  that  get  y'r  money."  "  Gee !  Wish 
I  had  a  machine!"  A  hoarse  guffaw  sounded.  "Guess  it's 
a  baby  carriage  for  yours,  Bill!"  one  had  suggested. 

Nelly  Ross,  her  perennial  notebook  in  her  hand,  emerged 
from  the  president's  office  and  hurried  down  the  passage  to 
the  cubby-hole  where  her  typewriter  was.  Mr.  Grimble, 
her  employer,  came  to  the  office  now  only  an  hour  each 
day.  He  was  growing  very  old.  In  spite  of  his  age,  though, 
in  that  hour  he  dictated  letters  enough  to  keep  Nelly  busy 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  So  Nelly  lunched  when  she 
could,  nibbling  a  bite  between  letters.  She  had  to  be  very 
careful,  however.  Several  times  Mr.  Grimble  had  com- 
plained fretfully  of  butter  stains  on  his  correspondence. 

As  Nelly  appeared  a  clerk— one  of  the  pale,  stoop- 
shouldered  fellows  hunched  over  his  work— looked  up 
swiftly.  His  eyes  on  her,  he  watched  a  moment;  then  he 
rose.  In  her  corner  behind  the  partition  Nelly  stood 
counting  the  pages  Mr.  Grimble  had  dictated.  He  had 
been  pretty  garrulous  to-day.  There  were  pages  and  pages. 
She  had  one  hand  on  the  small  of  her  back.   It  ached. 

Nelly  looked  neither  so  young  nor  so  winsome  as  of  old. 
Behind  the  spectacles  she  had  to  wear  now,  her  face,  like 
the  clerk's,  was  pale  and  pinched. 

It  had  on  it,  too,  the  look  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  women 
that  live  by  piecework.  Paper  flowers  at  thirty  cents  a  hun- 
dred! Shirt  waists  at  twenty-eight  cents  apiece!  Neckties 
at  four  cents  each ! 

The  clerk's  eyes  deepened. 
"Nelly,  you're  not  ill?"  he  demanded. 
She  shook  her  head  resolutely. 
"No;  I'm  all  right." 

The  clerk's  lips  compressed  themselves  tightly. 
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"Nevermind;  it  won't  be  for  long!"  he  said.  Then  she 
brightened.  "What  d'you  think,  Nelly?  That  man  says 
we  can  have  the  place  for  twenty-eight  hundred,  half  down 
and  the  rest  on  easy  terms.  It's  right  near  the  express  sta- 
tion too;  and  I've  found  a  man  who  says  he'll  take  all  the 
squabs  and  broilers  we  c'n  give  him.  I  guess  the  luck's 
turning,  Nelly!" 

She  looked  at  him  with  softening  eyes. 

"You're  good,  Horace,"  said  Nelly,  apropos  of  nothing. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  letters.  The  first  was  to  a  charity, 
of  which  Mr.  Grimble  was  the  mainstay.  The  institution, 
a  home  for  respectable  working  girls,  was  to  announce 
publicly  that  Mr.  Grimble  had  just  donated  to  it  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  a  new  addition. 
Meantime,  behind  Mr.  Sykes'  closed  door  a  hum  of  voices 
rose. 

"I've  something  I  wish  to  show  you,"  said  Elmer.  His 
tongue  thick,  he  seemed  to  find  a  momentary  difficulty  in 
articulating.  Then  he  mastered  it.  "Read  that,  please," 
he  directed;  and,  opening  the  papers,  he  laid  them  on  the 
vice  president's  desk. 

Sykes  read.  Halfway  down  the  first  page  Elmer  saw  his 
eyes  leap;  then  they  narrowed.  After  that,  once  or  twice, 
as  he  turned  a  page  he  looked  up  briefly — a  swift  glance. 
As  his  eyes  caught  Elmer's,  though,  they  leaped  away 
again.  Elmer  could  see  him  wet  his  lips. 

How  old  he  looked,  yet  still  how  masterful!  The  years 
had  whitened  Sykes'  hair;  and  his  face,  both  with  the 
years  and  his  self-imposed  burden ,  his  task  of  money  getting, 
was  creased  and  drawn — but  it  was  a  fixed,  determined 
face.  Ripened  middle  age  had  not  brought  to  the  vice 
president's  features  the  relaxing  softness  that  dawns  on  the 
faces  of  those  whose  prime  wanes,  who  mellow.  Ca?sar 
growing  old ! 

Elmer  stood  watching  him.   Clearly  Sykes  understood 
what  that  array  of  papers  conveyed— no  one,  indeed,  could 
have  mistaken  it;  but  the  man's  mastery  of  himself  aston- 
ished even  Elmer.   As  he  read 
to  the  end  his  features  com- 
posed themselves.    It  could 
have  been  a  patent-medicine 
dodger  he  scanned,  for  all  the 
concern  he  betrayed.  He  tossed 
it  from  him  then. 

"Well?"   Sykes  inquired 
casually. 

Elmer  was  staggered  as 
though  by  a  jolt.  However, 
with  an  effort  he  controlled 
himself,  and  the  set  speech  he 
had  prepared  flowed  from  him 
with  fluent  readiness. 

"We're  business  men,  Mr. 
Sykes,"  said  Elmer,  the  phrase 
glib  on  his  tongue;  "we  under- 
stand each  other.  For  years 
I've  been  drudging  over  the 
Island's  books.  I'm  no  dub 
though  — there's  nothing  in  a 
job  like  that;  and  you  know  it 
too.  I  want  a  chance.  I  want 
to  get  my  hands  in  on  some- 
thing worth  while.  I  c'd  keep 
books  till  hell  cracked,  and  I'd 
be  no  nearer  anywhere  than  I 
was  at  the  beginning.  You've 
got  to  let  me  in  on  some  of  the 
good  things  going  round.  I've 
got  money.  I've  got  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  I'm  sick  of 
keeping  books;  and  all  I  ask  is 
a  chance  to  put  my  money 
where  it'll  do  me  good!" 

Sykes  had  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  His  hand  outstretched, 
his  active  supple  fingers  played 
with  a  paper  cutter  on  the  desk 
before  him.  He  gazed  at 
Elmer  with  narrowed  eyes, 
estimating  weighing  and  de- 
liberating. 

"What,  is  this,"  he  inquired 
"blackmail?" 

Elmer  was  as  shocked  as 
though  Sykes  had  struck  him. 
Blackmail  does  not,  go  in  Wall 
Street  not  creditably,  at  any 
rate.  Too  much  of  it.  has  been 
done  for  too  ignoble  purpose*. 

"There's  rn>  need  for  trouble, 
Mr.  Sykes,"  he  said.  "  You 
take  me  aboard"  a  Street 
phrase,  a  term  Elmer  knew  the 
big  men  used  "take  me 
aboard,  and  I'll  show  you  how 
that  Realt  y  Company  ran  add 
thirty  per  cent  to  its  profits. 


You  need  an  assistant  too.  There's  a  lot  of  work  you  don't 
need  to  shoulder.  I  want  the  job,  Mr.  Sykes.  I  want  you 
to  make  me  the  Island's  assistant  cashier." 

"And  if  I  don't?"  inquired  Sykes. 

Elmer  indicated  a  paper  on  the  table.  It  was  the  list  of 
heirs— the  widows,  the  minors,  the  incompetents. 

"I  have  that,"  said  Elmer  simply.  "You  know  what'd 
happen  if  I  took  what  I  know  to  them." 

One  o'clock  struck;  the  clerks  came  trooping  back  to 
their  desks.  One  desk,  however,  still  remained  vacant. 
Two  struck  then;  and  the  desk,  a  big  one  placed  where  it 
could  command  the  room,  still  was  unoccupied.  Over  the 
ledgers,  the  journals  and  the  daybooks  the  dubs  and  dum- 
mies hunched  themselves,  now  and  then  knocking  off  to 
gabble  garrulously.  It  was  a  slack  day  at  the  Island. 
Only  an  assistant  was  in  charge.  There  was  a  disposition 
to  romp,  to  "get  gay"  with  the  assistant.  There  hadn't 
been  such  a  chance  for  moons. 

At  her  desk  behind  the  partition  Nelly  Ross  heard  the 
unwonted  hum  of  voices.  It  was  quite  distracting.  A  half- 
munched  sandwich  on  the  desk  beside  her,  she  pounded 
fitfully  at  the  keys.  Tick !  Clack-tick !  Tick-tick !  thumped 
the  typewriter.  "Yrosu  very  rutly"  wrote  Nelly  —  and 
gave  a  murmur  of  irritation.  What  mistakes  she  was  mak- 
ing! She  erased  the  errors  and  tried  again.  "Yours  revy 
urtly"  it  came  out.  Another  erasure.  The  letter  looked 
like  patchwork. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  gasped  wearily,  and  tore  it  in  two. 

Meantime,  from  behind  Mr.  Sykes'  closed  door,  the 
murmur  of  voices  grew  prolonged.  Three  o'clock  struck. 
Just  as  Trinity's  mellow  chime  boomed  the  news  the  tele- 
phone at  Nelly's  hand  tinkled  sharply.  Putting  the  last  of 
the  sandwich  where  it  would  be  safe,  Nelly  responded. 

"That  you,  Mr.  Sykes?  .  .  .  Why,  no;  Mr.  Grim- 
ble's  out  of  town.  He  motored  out  to  his  country  place  at 
noon.  Shall  I  ring  him?  .  .  .  Oh,  very  well,  sir.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Courtenay,  you  say?   That's  Mr.  Courtenay,  your 


lawyer,  isn't  it?  Yes,  sir;  I'll  ring  him  right  away.  .  .  . 
And  Mr.  Troop,  our  director?  Verygood.sir.  I'llhavethem 
come  over  at  once." 

Ringing  off,  Nelly  called  the  Island's  private  branch. 

"Bessy  dear;  listen:  Mr.  Sykes  wants  Mr.  Courtenay — 
he's  the  lawyer,  you  know — in  a  hurry.  And  Mr.  Troop 
too.  I  guess,  from  the  way  he  spoke,  it's  important.  You'll 
hurry,  won't  you?  "  Then,  in  spite  of  the  hurry,  just  as  she 
was  about  to  ring  off,  Nelly  spoke  again:  "How's  your 
cold,  dearie?  Any  better?" 

An  inarticulate  reply  came  over  the  wire. 

"Nod  buch." 

Nelly's  brows  contracted. 

"You  ought  to  be  careful,  dear.  You  ought  to  go  away 
for  a  week.   I  guess  they'd  let  you." 

Again  the  wire  mumbled. 

"You  gob  anodder  guess,"  returned  Bessy. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Courtenay  arrived.  He  was  fol- 
lowed five  minutes  later  by  Mr.  Troop.  Time  passed  on. 
Four  struck;  then  half  past  four.  At  five  Troop  and 
Courtenay  emerged  from  Mr.  Sykes'  office.  Their  air  was 
queer.  Troop,  looking  sidewise  at  Courtenay,  spoke  guard- 
edly. An  air  of  wonder  was  in  his  tone. 

"Who'd  have  thought  it!"  said  Troop. 

The  lawyer's  lips  curled  themselves. 

"Don't  worry!  We've  got  that  fellow  where  we  want 
him."  . 

They  passed  on  out  at  the  door.  As  they  disappeared 
Elmer  emerged  from  the  vice  president's  private  office.  He 
came  slowly,  laggardly.  His  face  was  colorless,  his  eyes 
active  and  inflamed.  A  beaten  dog  could  not  have  looked 
more  fagged. 

At  the  sight  of  him  the  countingroom  stirred  swiftly; 
then  it  became  still.  Elmer  pulled  out  his  chair.  Seating 
himself,  he  began  fumbling  with  the  papers  on  his  desk. 
Suddenly  he  rose  and  went  to  the  water-cooler  in  the  cor- 
ner. There  he  gulped  down  a  glass  of  water.  A  second  he 
sipped  more  slowly.  Then,  as  he  went  back  to  his  desk 
again,  his  lips  all  at  once 
curved.  A  lurking  grin  dawned 
on  his  mouth  and  in  his  eyes. 
Self-mastered,  self-restrained, 
that  was  the  only  outward  sign 
he  gave. 
Victory ! 

"Take  a  letter,"  directed 
Mr.  Sykes. 

He  had  come  out  of  his 
office,  his  hat  on  and  ready  to 
go  home.  Half  past  five  had 
struck.  His  own  stenographer 
being  absent—  dispatched  with 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Grimble's  place 
up  the  Hudson-  Mr.  Sykes 
had  sought  the  cubby-hole  be- 
hind the  partition. 

"Duplicates  to  each  direc- 
tor," directed  the  vice  presi- 
dent, "the  copy  to  me." 

Nelly  Ross  spread  out  her 
notebook  on  her  knee. 
"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied. 
After  a  moment's  pause  an 
instant,  to  arrange  the  words 
in  his  mind  -  Sykes  dictated 
rapidly: 

"Dear  Sir :  In  rccognit  ion  of 
his  long  and  loyal  service  w  ii  h 
the  Island,  Mr.  Elmer  I'ringle 
has  t  his  day  been  appointed  to 
the  post  of  the  company's  as- 
sistant cashier.   Yours  truly," 

At  the  last  word  he  started 
toward  the  door. 

"  You  sign  those  for  me,"  he 
ordered.  "  You'll  find  a  rubber 
stamp  on  my  desk." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  suid  Nelly  Ross. 

VI 

TI  I  E  years  passed.  Five  went 
their  way;  then  ten.  Many 
changes  in  the  interim  had 
t  aken  place  at  the  Island. 
Mr. Grimble  hud  resigned;  then 
he  hud  died.  I  ,ong  obit  tun  ie 
tilled  I  he  newspapers  for  a  day, 
ami  one  read  in  t  hem  an  array 
of  eulogistic-euphemisms:  "  In- 
tegrity!" "Sterling  worth!" 
"Upright  principles!"  "Grasp 
of  affairs!"  A  financier  of  the 
old  school,  he  whn  termed. 
Young  men  wi  re  advised  to 
shape  their  careers  by  his. 
Then,  the  next  day,  he  and  his 
millions  were  forgot  (en. 
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Mr.  Sykes  was  now  president  of 
the  Island.  Elmer  was  its  full- 
fledged  cashier.  Again  he  had  been 
promoted.  J.  Elmer  Pringle  was 
the  name  styled  on  the  Trust  Com- 
pany's engraved  stationery. 

The  day  Elmer,  in  a  black  frock 
coat,  black  gloves  and  a  black  silk 
hat,  had  sat  in  a  front  pew  at  St. 
Jonas',  in  the  Avenue,  while  the 
Glimble  services  were  held  he  had 
glanced  about  him,  satisfaction 
sw  elling  in  his  heart.  Ex  officio,  as 
the  Island's  cashier,  he  was  one  of 
the  late  president's  honored  pall- 
bearers. He  sat  beside  men  of 
millions,  elbow  to  elbow.  "Ha, 
Pringle!"  they'd  greeted  him  over 
the  sherry  and  biscuits  at  the  house. 
He  rode  in  the  third  limousine  that 
followed  the  hearse.  A  railroad 
president,  a  United  States  Senator 
and  one  of  the  Street's  biggest  cor- 
poration lawyers  were  his  compan- 
ions. In  their  conversation  he  was 
almost-  if  not  quite— admitted  on 
equal  terms.  Elmer,  however,  knew 
his  place.  He  was  among  them, 
but,  as  yet,  not  of  them.  One  day, 
though,  he  surely  would  be. 

Already  he  was  hailed  as  one  of 
the  Street's  rising  young  men.  The 
newspapers  interviewed  him. 
Sometimes,  on  their  financial  pages, 
a  half  tone  of  him  appeared.  One— 
the  picture  he  liked  best— was  a  car- 
toon published  in  a  series  of  Leaders 
of  Finance.  It  was  a  photogravure 
of  Elmer's  head,  with  a  dwarfed  fig- 
ure added  on  by  pen.  Elmer  was 
depicted  standing  by  a  stock  ticker 
with  the  tape  flowing  through  his 
lingers.  Under  the  cut  was  the  leg- 
end: Feeling  the  Nation's  Pulse. 
But,  though  proud,  justly  proud,  of 
all  he  had  achieved,  Elmer  not  yet 
was  satisfied.  He  had  still  some 
way  to  go.  Excelsior !  Upward  and 
Onward!  Higher  1 


/  Have  That.  You  Know 
Whafd  Happen  If  I  Took 
What  I  Know  to  Them  " 


The  summit  he  had  set  for  him- 
self was  lofty.  His  eyes  always 
were  on  it.  They  never  flagged. 

The  affairs  of  the  Island  Trust 
are  to-day  well  known  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  courts.  It  is  still 
prosperous,  still  a  vast,  powerful 
concern;  but  the  crowd  that  once 
directed  its  activities  now  no  longer 
are  in  control.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi!  you  read  in  the  copy  books. 
The  world  or  Wall  Street— it  is  all 
the  same. 

It  was  a  deal  in  Union  Pacific 
that  gave  Elmer  that  chance  he 
was  watching  for,  the  greatest  in 
his  career. 

That  afternoon— the  day  when, 
in  Sykes'  office,  Elmer  had  Sykes 
and  his  associates  against  the  wall  — 
he  had  not  injured  himself  by  what 
he  "put  over"  on  them.  Trust  him 
for  that!  They  had  been  vexed, 
irritated  — they  had  been  a  little 
frightened  too;  still,  as  business 
men,  the  sort  that  understand  each 
other,  they  had  been  reasonable. 
Elmer,  they  perceived,  was  no 
"wolf,"  no  Wall  Street  scum  look- 
ing for  a  "strike."  Their  incomes 
stood  unimpaired.  He  wished  to 
"rake-down"  none  of  their  gains. 
All  he  asked  was  a  chance  to  get 
in  with  them.  Let  them  take  him 
aboard  and  he'd  show  them  how 
they  could  add  to  their  yearly  gains. 
It  was  this  idea,  in  fact,  that  he'd 
put  to  Sykes  the  moment  he'd  made 
that  plea  of  his — that  appeal  so  pas- 
sionate, so  eloquent.  What's  more, 
he'd  done  it  too! 

No  need  to  go  into  details.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  the  one  in- 
stance of  repairs,  the  plumbing  bills, 
he  did  it.  There  were  hundreds  of 
buildings  on  the  Island's  books; 
and  in  the  repairs— the  real  repairs, 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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XI 

IORD  DAWLISH  had  gone  for 
.  a  moonlight  walk  that  night 
-*  because,  like  Claire,  he 
wished  to  be  alone  to  think.  He 
had  fallen  with  a  pleasant  ease  and 
smoothness  into  the  rather  curious  life  lived  at  Elizabeth 
Boyd's  bee  farm.  A  liking  for  picnics  had  lingered  in  him 
from  boyhood,  and  existence  at  Flack's  was  one  prolonged 
picnic.  He  found  that  he  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
more  muscular  domestic  duties,  and  his  energy  in  this 
direction  enchanted  Nutty,  who  before  his  advent  had  had 
a  monopoly  of  these  tasks. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  aspect  of  the  situation  that  pleased 
Nutty.  When  he  had  invited  Bill  to  the  farm  he  had  had 
a  vague  hope  that  good  might  come  of  it,  but  he  had  never 
dreamed  that  things  would  turn  out  as  well  as  they  prom- 
ised to  do,  or  that  such  a  warm  and  immediate  friendship 
would  spring  up  between  his  sister  and  the  man  who  had 
diverted  the  family  fortune  into  his  own  pocket.  Bill  and 
Elizabeth  were  getting  on  splendidly.  They  were  together 
all  the  time— walking,  golfing,  attending  to  the  numerous 
needs  of  the  bees  or  sitting  on  the  porch.  Nutty's  imagina- 
tion began  to  run  away  with  him.  He  seemed  to  smell  the 
scent  of  orange  blossoms,  to  hear  the  joyous  pealing  of 
church  bells  -  in  fact,  with  the  difference  that  it  was  not 
his  own  wedding  that  he  was  anticipating,  he  had  begun  to 
take  very  much  the  same  view  of  the  future  that  was  about 
to  come  to  Dudley  Pickering. 

Elizabeth  would  have  been  startled  and  embarrassed  if 
she  could  have  read  his  thoughts,  for  they  might  have  sug- 
gested to  her  that  she  was  becoming  a  great  deal  fonder  of 
Bill  than  the  shortness  of  their  acquaintance  warranted. 
But  though  she  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  strangeness  of 
her  brother's  manner,  she  traced  it  to  another  source  than 
the  real  one.  Nutty  had  a  habit  of  starting  back  and 
removing  himself  when,  entering  the  porch,  he  perceived 
that  Bill  and  his  sister  were  already  seated  there.  His  own 
impression  on  such  occasions  was  that  he  was  behaving 
with  consummate  tact.  Elizabeth  supposed  that  he  had 
had  some  sort  of  a  spasm. 
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Lord  Dawlish,  if  he  had  been  able  to  diagnose  correctly 
the  almost  paternal  attitude  which  had  become  his  host's 
normal  manner  these  days,  would  have  been  equally 
embarrassed  but  less  startled,  for  conscience  had  already 
suggested  to  him  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  feeling  toward  Elizabeth  warmer  than  any  feeling  that 
should  come  to  an  engaged  man.  Lying  in  bed  at  the  end 
of  his  first  week  at  the  farm  he  reviewed  the  progress  of 
his  friendship  with  her,  and  was  amazed  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  had  grown. 

He  could  not  conceal  it  from  himself — Elizabeth  appealed 
to  him.  Being  built  on  a  large  scale  himself,  he  had  always 
been  attracted  by  small  women.  There  was  a  smallness, 
a  daintiness,  a  liveliness  about  Elizabeth  that  was  almost 
irresistible.  She  was  so  capable,  so  cheerful  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  having  a  hard  time.  And  then  their 
minds  seemed  to  blend  so  remarkably.  There  were  no  odd 
corners  to  be  smoothed  away.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  felt 
so  supremely  at  his  ease  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  He 
loved  Claire— he  drove  that  fact  home  almost  angrily  to 
himself— but  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  always 
been  aware  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  barrier  between 
them.  Claire  was  querulous  at  times,  and  always  a  little 
too  apt  to  take  offense.  He  had  never  been  able  to  talk  to 
her  with  that  easy  freedom  that  Elizabeth  invited.  Talk- 
ing to  Elizabeth  was  like  talking  to  an  attractive  version  of 
oneself.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  done  with  perfect  confidence, 
without  any  of  that  apprehension  which  Claire  inspired 
lest  the  next  remark  might  prove  the  spark  to  cause  an 
explosion.  But  Claire  was  the  girl  he  loved,  there  must  be 
no  mistake  about  that. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  key  to  the  situation 
was  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  was  American.  He  had  read 
so  much  of  the  American  girl,  her  unaffectedness,  her 
genius  for  easy  comradeship.  Well,  this  must  be  what  the 


writer  fellows  meant.  He  had  hap- 
pened upon  one  of  those  delightful 
friendships  without  any  suspicion 
of  sex  in  them  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican girl  had  the  monopoly.  Yes, 
that  must  be  it.  It  was  a  comforting  explanation.  It 
accounted  for  his  feeling  at  a  loose  end  whenever  he  was 
away  from  Elizabeth  for  as  much  as  half  an  hour.  It 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  they  understood  each  other 
so  well.  It  accounted  for  everything  so  satisfactorily  that 
he  was  able  to  get  to  sleep  that  night  after  all. 

But  next  morning— for  his  conscience  was  one  of  those 
persistent  consciences — he  began  to  have  doubts  again. 
Nothing  clings  like  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  conscien- 
tious young  man  that  he  has  been  allowing  his  heart  to 
stray  from  its  proper  anchorage. 

Could  it  be  that  he  was  behaving  badly  toward  Claire? 
The  thought  was  unpleasant,  but  he  could  not  get  rid  of 
it.  He  extracted  Claire's  photograph  from  his  suit  case 
and  gazed  solemnly  upon  it. 

At  first  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  it  only  succeeded  in 
convincing  him  that  Elizabeth  was  quite  the  most  attrac- 
tive girl  he  ever  had  met.  The  photographer  had  given 
Claire  rather  a  severe  look.  He  had  told  her  to  moisten  the 
lips  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  assume  a  pleasant  smile, 
with  the  result  that  she  seemed  to  glare.  She  had  a  rather 
markedly  aggressive  look,  queenly  perhaps,  but  not  very 
comfortable. 

But  there  is  no  species  of  self-hypnotism  equal  to  that  of 
a  man  who  gazes  persistently  at  a  photograph  with  the 
preconceived  idea  that  he  is  in  love  with  the  original  of  it. 
Little  by  little  Bill  found  that  the  old  feeling  began  to 
return.  He  persevered.  By  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  anew  that  first 
fine  careless  rapture  which,  six  months  ago,  had  caused 
him  to  propose  to  Claire  and  walk  on  air  when  she  accepted 
him. 

He  continued  the  treatment  throughout  the  day,  and  by 
dinner  time  had  arranged  everything  with  his  conscience 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible.  He  loved  Claire 
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with  a  passionate  fervor;  he  liked  Elizabeth  very  much 
indeed.  He  submitted  this  diagnosis  to  conscience,  and 
conscience  graciously  approved  and  accepted  it. 

It  was  Sunday  that  day.  That  helped.  There  is  nothing 
like  Sunday  in  a  foreign  country  for  helping  a  man  to 
sentimental  thoughts  of  the  girl  he  has  left  behind  him 
elsewhere.  And  the  fact  that  there  was  a  full  moon 
clinched  it.  Bill  was  enabled  to  go  for  an  after-dinner  stroll 
in  a  condition  of  almost  painful  loyalty  to  Claire. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  walked  along  the  road,  he  took 
out  the  photograph  and  did  some  more  gazing.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  he  did  this  was  just  as  he  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  a  large  tree  that  stood  by  the  roadside,  and 
a  gush  of  rich  emotion  rewarded  him. 

"Claire!"  he  murmured. 

An  exclamation  at  his  elbow  caused  him  to  look  up. 
There,  leaning  over  a  gate,  the  light  of  the  moon  falling  on 
her  beautiful  face,  stood  Claire  herself. 

XII 

IN  TRYING  interviews,  as  in  sprint  races,  the  start  is 
everything.  It  was  the  fact  that  she  recovered  more 
quickly  from  her  astonishment  that  enabled  Claire  to  domi- 
nate her  scene  with  Bill.  She  had  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  less  complicated  astonishment  to  recover  from,  for, 
though  it  was  a  shock  to  see  him  there  when  she  had 
imagined  that  he  was  in  New  York,  it  was  not  nearly  such 
a  shock  as  it  was  to  him  to  see  her  there  when  he  had 
imagined  that  she  was  in  England.  She  had  adjusted  her 
brain  to  the  situation  while  he  was  still  gaping. 
"Well,  Bill?" 

This  speech  in  itself  should  have  been  enough  to  warn 
Lord  Dawlish  of  impending  doom.  As  far  as  love,  affection 
and  tenderness  are  concerned,  a  girl  might  just  as  well  hit 
a  man  with  an  ax  as  say  "Well,  Bill?"  to  him  when  they 
have  met  unexpectedly  in  the  moonlight  after  long  separa- 
tion. But  Lord  Dawlish  was  too  shattered  by  surprise  to 
be  capable  of  observing  nuances. 
If  his  love  had  ever  waned  or  fal- 
tered, as  conscience  had  suggested 
earlier  in  the  day,  it  was  at  full 
blast  now. 

"Claire!"  he  cried. 

He  was  moving  to  take  her  in 
his  arms,  but  she  drew  back. 

"No,  really,  Bill!"  she  said; 
and  this  time  it  did  filter  through 
into  his  disordered  mind  that  all 
was  not  well.  A  man  who  is  a  good 
deal  dazed  at  the  moment  may  fail 
to  appreciate  a  remark  like  "  Well, 
Bill?"  but  for  a  girl  to  draw  back 
and  say,  "No,  really,  Bill!"  in  a 
tone  not  exactly  of  loathing,  but 
certainly  of  pained  aversion,  is  a 
deliberately  unfriendly  act.  The 
three  short  words,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  movement, 
brought  him  up  with  as  sharp  a 
turn  as  if  she  had  punched  him  in 
the  eye. 

"  Claire !  What's  the  matter?  " 

She  looked  at  him  steadily.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of 
queenly  woodenness,  as  if  he  were 
t>ehind  a  camera  with  a  velvet  bag 
over  his  head  and  had  just  told 
her  to  moisten  the  lips  with  the  tip 
of  the  tongue.  Her  aspect  stag- 
gered Lord  Dawlish.  A  cursory  in- 
Kpection  of  his  conscience  showed 
nothing  but  purity  and  whiteness, 
but  he  must  have  done  something 
or  she  would  not  be  staring  at  him 
like  thin. 

"I  don't  understand!"  was  the 
only  remark  that  occurred  to  him. 

"Are  you  nun;?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  was  at  Reigelheimer's  Res- 
taurant Ah!" 

The  sudden  start  which  Lord 
Dawlish  had  given  at  the  opening 
words  of  her  sentence  justified  the 
concluding  word.  Innocent  as  his 
behavior  had  been  that  night  at 
Reigelheimer's,  h<'  had  been  glad 
at  the  time  that  he  had  not.  been 
observed.  It.  now  appeared  that,  he 
had  been  observed,  and  it  s«-emed 
to  him  that.  Long  Island  suddenly 
Hung  itself  into  a  whirling  dance. 
He  heard  Claire  speaking  a  long 
way  off:  "I  was  there  with  Lady 
Wetherby.  It.  wasshe  whoinvited 
me  to  come  to  America.  I  went  to 
the  restaurant  to  see  her  dance — 
and  I  saw  you!" 


With  a  supreme  effort  Bill  succeeded  in  calming  down 
the  excited  landscape.  He  willed  the  trees  to  stop  dancing, 
and  they  came  reluctantly  to  a  standstill.  The  world  ceased 
to  swim  and  flicker. 

"Let  me  explain,"  he  said. 

The  moment  he  had  said  the  words  he  wished  he  could 
recall  them.  Their  substance  was  right  enough,  it  was  the 
sound  of  them  that  was  wrong.  They  sounded  like  a  line 
from  a  farce,  where  the  erring  husband  has  been  caught 
by  the  masterful  wife.  They  were  ridiculous.  Worse  than 
being  merely  ridiculous,  they  created  an  atmosphere  of 
guilt  and  evasion. 

"Explain!  How  can  you  explain?  It  is  impossible  to 
explain.  I  saw  you  with  my  own  eyes  making  an  exhibition 
of  yourself  with  a  horrible  creature  in  salmon-pink.  I'm 
not  asking  you  who  she  is.  I'm  not  questioning  you  about 
your  relations  with  her  at  all.  I  don't  care  who  she  was. 
The  mere  fact  that  you  were  at  a  public  restaurant  with  a 
person  of  that  kind  is  enough.  No  doubt  you  think  I  am 
making  a  great  deal  of  fuss  about  a  very  ordinary  thing. 
You  consider  that  it  is  a  man's  privilege  to  do  these  things, 
if  he  can  do  them  without  being  found  out.  But  it  ended 
everything  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Am  I  unreasonable? 
I  don't  think  so.  You  steal  off  to  America,  thinking  I  am 
in  England,  and  behave  like  this.  How  could  you  do  that 
if  you  really  loved  me?  It's  the  deceit  of  it  that  hurts  me." 

Lord  Dawlish  drew  in  a  few  breaths  of  pure  Long  Island 
air,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He  felt  helpless.  If  he  were  to 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  into  the  privacy  of  the  study  and 
wrap  a  cold,  wet  towel  about  his  forehead  and  buckle  down 
to  it,  he  knew  that  he  could  draft  an  excellent  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  his  presence  at  Reigelheimer's  with 
the  Good  Sport.  But  to  do  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
like  this  was  beyond  him. 

Claire  was  speaking  again.  She  had  paused  for  a  while 
after  her  recent  speech,  in  order  to  think  of  something  else 
to  say;  and  during  this  pause  had  come  to  her  mind  certain 
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excerpts  from  one  of  those  admirable  articles  on  love,  by 
Luella  Delia  Philpotts,  which  do  so  much  to  boost  the  read- 
ing public  of  these  United  States  into  the  higher  planes.  She 
had  read  it  that  afternoon  in  the  Sunday  paper,  and  it  came 
back  to  her  now. 

"I  may  be  hypersensitive,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice 
from  the  accusatory  register  to  the  lower  tones  of  pathos, 
"but  I  have  such  high  ideals  of  love.  There  can  be  no 
true  love  where  there  is  not  perfect  trust.  Trust  is  to  love 
what  " 

She  paused  again.  She  could  not  remember  just  what 
Luella  Delia  Philpotts  had  said  trust  was  to  love.  It  was 
something  extremely  neat,  but  it  had  slipped  her  memory. 

"A  woman  has  the  right  to  expect  the  man  she  is  about 
to  marry  to  regard  their  troth  as  a  sacred  obligation  that 
shall  keep  him  as  pure  as  a  young  knight  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  And  I  find  you  in 
a  public  restaurant,  dancing  with  a  creature  with  yellow 
hair,  upsetting  waiters,  and  staggering  about  with  pats  of 
butter  all  over  you." 

Here  a  sense  of  injustice  stung  Lord  Dawlish.  It  was 
true  that  after  his  regrettable  collision  with  Heinrich,  the 
waiter,  he  had  discovered  butter  upon  his  person,  but  it 
was  only  one  pat.  Claire  had  spoken  as  if  he  had  been 
festooned  with  butter. 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  only  disappointed.  What  has 
happened  has  shown  me  that  you  do  not  really  love  me, 
not  as  I  think  of  love.  Oh,  I  know  that  when  we  are 
together  you  think  you  do,  but  absence  is  the  test.  Absence 
is  the  acid  test  of  love  that  separates  the  base  metal  from 
the  true.  After  what  has  happened  we  can't  go  on  with 
our  engagement.  It  would  be  farcical.  I  could  never  feel 
that  way  toward  you  again.  We  shall  always  be  friends, 
I  hope.  But  as  for  love — love  is  not  a  machine.  It  cannot 
be  shattered  and  put  together  again." 

She  turned  and  began  to  walk  up  the  drive.  Hanging 
over  the  top  of  the  gate  like  a  wet  sock  Lord  Dawlish 
watched  her  go.  The  interview 
was  over,  and  he  could  not  think 
of  one  single  thing  to  say.  Her 
white  dress  made  a  patch  of  light 
in  the  shadows.  She  moved  slowly, 
as  if  weighed  down  by  sad 
thoughts,  like  one  who,  as  Luella 
Delia  Philpotts  beautifully  puts  it, 
paces  with  measured  step  behind 
the  coffin  of  a  murdered  heart.  The 
bend  of  the  drive  hid  her  from  his 
sight. 

About  twenty  minutes  later 
Dudley  Pickering,  smoking  senti- 
mentally in  the  darkness  hard  by 
the  porch,  received  a  shock.  He 
was  musing  tenderly  on  his  Claire, 
who  was  assisting  him  in  the  proc- 
ess by  singing  in  the  drawing  room, 
when  he  was  aware  of  a  figure,  the 
sinister  figure  of  a  man  who,  pressed 
against  the  netting  of  the  porch, 
stared  into  the  lighted  room  be- 
yond. 

Dudley  Pickering's  first  impulse 
was  to  stride  briskly  up  to  the  in- 
truder, tap  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  ask  him  what  the  devil  he 
wanted ;  but  a  second  look  showed 
him  that  the  other  was  built  on 
too  ample  a  scale  to  make  this  ad- 
visable. He  was  a  large,  tit-looking 
intruder. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  alarmed. 
There  had  been  t  lie  usual  epidemic 
of  burglaries  at  Hrookport  that 
season.  Houses  had  been  broken 
into,  valuable  possessions  re- 
moved. In  one  case  a  negro  but- 
ler had  been  struck  over  the  head 
with  a  gaspipe  and  given  :i  head- 
ache. In  these  circumstances  it 
was  unpleasant  to  find  burly 
strangers  looking  in  at  windows. 
"Hi!"  cried  Mr.  Pickering. 
The  intruder  leaped  a  foot.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  Lord  Dawlish, 
w  ben  in  an  access  of  wist  ful  yearn- 
ing hi>  bad  decided  to  sneak  up  to 
the  house  in  order  to  increase  his 
anguish  by  one  last  glimpse  of 
Claire,  that  oilier  members  of  the 
household  might  be  out.  in  the 
grounds.  Hi-  wiis  just  thinking 
sorrowfully,  as  he  listened  to  the 
music,  how  like  bis  own  position 
was  to  that  of  the  hero  of  Tcnny 
son's  Maud  a  poem  to  which  he 
was  greatly  addicted  when  Mr. 
Pickering's  "  Hi!"  came  out  of  no- 
where and  hit  him  like  a  torpedo. 
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He  turned  in  agitation.  Mr.  Pickering  having  pru- 
dently elected  to  stay  in  the  shadows,  there  was  no  one 
to  be  seen.  It  was  as  if  the  voice  of  conscience  had 
shouted  "Hi!"  at  him.  He  was  just  wondering  if  he 
had  imagined  the  whole  tiling,  when  he  perceived  the 
red  glow  of  a  cigar  and  beyond  it  a  shadowy  form. 

It  was  not  the  fact  that  lie  was  in  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion, staring  into  a  house  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
with  his  foot  on  somebody  else's  private  soil,  that 
caused  Hill  to  act  as  he  did.  It  was  the  fact  that  at 
that  moment  he  was  not  feeling  equal  to  conversation 
with  anybody  on  any  subject  whatsoever.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  his  behavior  might  strike  a  nervous 
stranger  as  suspicious.  All  he  aimed  at  was  the  swift 
removal  of  himself  from  a  spot  infested  by  others  of 
his  species.  He  ran,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  having  fol- 
lowed him  with  the  eye  of  fear,  went  rather  shakily  into 
the  house,  his  brain  whirling  with  professional  cracks- 
men and  gas  pipes  and  assaulted  butlers,  to  relate  his 
adventure. 

"A  great,  hulking,  rullianly  sort  of  fellow  glaring  in 
at  the  window,"  said  Mr.  Pickering.  "I  shouted  at 
him  and  he  ran  like  a  rabbit." 

"Geo!  Must  have  been  one  of  the  gang  that's  been 
working  down  here,"  said  Roscoe  SherrilT,  "giving  the 
place  the  double-o  before  breaking  in.  There  might  be 
a  quarter  of  a  column  in  that,  properly  worked,  but  I 
guess  I'd  bettor  wait  until  he  actually  does  bust  the 
place." 

"We  must  notify  the  police!" 

"Notify  the  police,  and  have  them  butt  in  and  stop 
the  thing  and  kill  a  good  story!"  There  was  honest 
amazement  in  the  press  agent's  voice.  "Let  me  tell 
you,  it  isn't  so  easy  to  get  publicity  these  days  that 
you  want  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  stop  it!" 

Mr.  Pickering  was  appalled.  A  dislike  of  this  man, 
w  hich  had  grown  less  vivid  since  his  scene  with  Claire, 
returned  to  him  with  redoubled  force. 

"Why,  we  may  all  be  murdered  in  our  beds!"  he 
cried. 

"  Front-page  stuff !  "said  Roscoe Sherriff  with  gleam- 
ing eyes.  "And  three  columns  at  least.  Fine!" 

It  might  have  consoled  Lord  Dawlish  somewhat,  as 
he  lay  awake  that  night,  to  have  known  that  the  man 
who  had  taken  Claire  from  him— though  at  present  he 
was  not  aware  of  such  a  man's  existence— also  slept  ill. 

XIII 

TADY  WETHERBY  sat  in  her  room,  writing  letters. 
■Li  The  rest  of  the  household  were  variously  employed. 
Roscoe  Sherriff  w  as  prowling  about  the  house,  brooding 
on  campaigns  of  publicity.  Dudley  Pickering  was  walk- 
ing in  the  grounds  with  Claire.  In  a  little  shack  in  the 
woods  that  adjoined  the  highroad,  which  he  had  converted 
into  a  temporary  studio,  Lord  Wetherby  was  working  on  a 
picture  which  he  proposed  to  call  Innocence,  a  study  of  a 
small  Italian  child  he  had  discovered  in  Washington  Square. 
Lady  Wetherby,  who  had  been  taken  to  see  the  picture, 
had  suggested  The  Black  Hand's  Newest  Recruit  as  a 
better  title  than  the  one  selected  by  the  artist. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  noted  that  of  the  entire  household  only 
Lady  Wetherby  could  fairly  be  described  as  happy.  It 
took  very  little  to  make  Lady  Wetherby  happy.  Fine 
weather,  good  food,  and  a  complete  abstention  from  clas- 
sical dancing  — give  her  these  and  she  asked  no  more. 
She  was,  moreover,  delighted  at  Claire's  engagement.  It 
seemed  to  her,  for  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  Lord  Dawlish,  a  genuine  manifestation  of  Love's  Young 
Dream.  She  liked  Dudley  Pickering  and  she  was  devoted 
to  Claire.  It  made  her  happy  to  think  that  it  was  she  who 
had  brought  them  together. 

But  of  the  other  members  of  the  party,  Dudley  Pickering 
was  unhappy  because  he  feared  that  burglars  were  about 
to  raid  the  house;  Roscoe  Sherriff  because  he  feared  they 
were  not;  Claire  because,  now  that  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment was  out,  it  seemed  to  be  everybody's  aim  to  leave 
her  alone  with  Mr.  Pickering,  whose  undiluted  society 
tended  to  pall.  And  Lord  Wetherby  was  unhappy  because 
he  found  Eustace,  the  monkey,  a  perpetual  strain  upon  his 
artistic  nerves.  It  was  Eustace  who  had  driven  him  to  his 
shack  in  the  woods.  He  could  have  painted  far  more  com- 
fortably in  the  house,  but  Eustace  had  developed  a  habit 
of  stealing  up  to  him  and  plucking  the  leg  of  his  trousers; 
and  an  artist  simply  cannot  give  of  his  best  with  that  sort 
of  thing  going  on. 

Lady  Wetherby  wrote  on.  She  was  not  fond  of  letter- 
writing  and  she  had  allowed  her  correspondence  to  accu- 
mulate; but  she  was  disposing  of  it  in  an  energetic  and 
conscientious  way.  when  the  entrance  of  Wrench,  the 
butler,  interrupted  her. 

Wrench  had  been  imported  from  England  at  the  request 
of  Lord  Wetherby,  who  had  said  that  it  soothed  him  and 
kept  him  from  feeling  homesick  to  see  a  butler  about  the 
place.  Since  then  he  had  been  hanging  to  the  establish- 
ment as  it  were  by  a  hair.  He  gave  the  impression  of  being 
always  on  the  point  of  giving  notice.  There  were  so  many 
things  connected  w  ith  his  position  of  w  hich  he  disapproved. 
He  had  made  no  official  pronouncement  of  the  matter,  but 


"£uj(ace  Has  Just  Bitten  Dudley  In  the  Leg" 

Lady  Wetherby  knew  that  he  disapproved  of  her  classical 
dancing.  His  last  position  had  been  with  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Waveney,  the  well-known  political  hostess, 
who — even  had  the  somewhat  generous  lines  on  which  she 
was  built  not  prevented  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing — 
would  have  perished  rather  than  dance  barefooted  in  a 
public  restaurant.  Wrench  also  disapproved  of  America. 
That  fact  had  been  made  plain  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  country.  He  had  given  America  one  look, 
and  then  his  mind  was  made  up — he  disapproved  of  it. 
"If  you  please,  m'lady!" 

Lady  Wetherby  turned.  The  butler  was  looking  even 
more  than  usually  disapproving,  and  his  disapproval  had, 
so  to  speak,  crystallized,  as  if  it  had  found  some  more  con- 
crete and  definite  objective  than  either  barefoot  dancing 
or  the  United  States. 

"If  you  please  m'lady — the  hape!" 

It  was  Wrench's  custom  to  speak  of  Eustace  in  a  tone 
of  restrained  disgust.  He  disapproved  of  Eustace.  The 
Dow-ager  Duchess  of  Waveney,  though  she  kept  open 
house  for  members  of  parliament,  would  have  drawn  the 
line  at  monkeys. 

"The  hape  is  behaving  very  strange,  m'lady,"  said 
Wrench  frostily. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  this  world  there  is  always 
something.  A  moment  before  Lady  Wetherby  had  been 
feeling  completely  contented,  without  a  care  on  her  horizon. 
It  was  foolish  of  her  to  have  expected  such  a  state  of  things 
to  last,  for  what  is  life  but  a  series  of  sharp  corners  round 
each  of  which  Fate  lies  in  wait  for  us  with  a  stuffed  eelskin? 
Something  in  the  butler's  manner,  a  sort  of  gloating  gloom 
which  he  radiated,  told  her  that  she  had  arrived  at  one  of 
these  corners  now. 

"The  hape  is  seated  on  the  kitchen  sink,  m'lady,  throw- 
ing new-laid  eggs  at  the  scullery  maid,  and  cook  desired 
me  to  step  up  and  ask  for  instructions." 

"What!"  Lady  Wetherby  rose  in  agitation.  "What's 
he  doing  that  for?"  she  asked  weakly. 

A  slight,  dignified  gesture  was  Wrench's  only  reply.  It 
was  not  his  place  to  analyze  the  motives  of  monkeys. 

"Throwing  eggs!" 

The  sight  of  Lady  Wetherby's  distress  melted  the  butler's 
stern  reserve.   He  unbent  so  far  as  to  supply  a  clew. 

"As  I  understand  from  cook,  m'lady,  the  animal  appears 
to  have  taken  umbrage  at  a  lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part 


of  the  cat.  It  seems  that  the  hape  attempted  to  fondle, 
the  cat,  but  the  latter  scratched  him;  beingsuspicious," 
said  Wrench,  "of  his  bona  fides."  He  scrutinized  the 
ceiling  with  a  dull  eye.  "Whereupon,"  he  continued, 
"he  seized  her  tail  and  threw  her  with  considerable 
force.  He  then  removed  himself  to  the  sink  and  began 
to  hurl  eggs  at  the  scullery  maid." 

Lady  Wetherby's  mental  eye  attempted  to  produce 
a  picture  of  the  scene,  but  failed. 

"  I  suppose  1  had  better  go  down  and  see  about  it," 
she  said. 

Wrench  withdrew  his  gaze  from  the  ceiling. 

"I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  m'lady.  The 
scullery  maid  is  already  in  hysterics." 

Lady  Wetherby  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen.  She 
was  wroth  with  Eustace.  This  was  just  the  sort  of 
thing  out  of  which  Algie  would  be  able  to  make  un- 
limited capital.  It  weakened  her  position  with  Algie. 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do— she  must  hush  it  up. 

Her  first  glance,  however,  at  the  actual  theater  of 
war  gave  her  the  impression  that  matters  had  advanced 
beyond  the  hushing-up  stage.  A  yellow  desolation 
brooded  over  the  kitchen.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
kitchen  as  an  omelette.  There  were  eggs  everywhere, 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  She  crunched  her  way  in  on  a 
carpet  of  oozing  shells. 

Her  entry  was  a  signal  for  a  renewal  on  a  more  im- 
pressive scale  of  the  uproar  that  she  had  heard  while 
opening  the  door.  The  air  was  full  of  voices.  The  cook 
was  expressing  herself  in  Norwegian,  the  parlor  maid  in 
what  appeared  to  be  Erse.  On  a  chair  in  a  corner  the 
scullery  maid  sobbed  and  whooped.  The  odd-job  man, 
who  was  a  baseball  enthusiast,  was  speaking  in  terms 
of  high  praise  of  Eustace's  combined  speed  and  control. 

The  only  calm  occupant  of  the  room  was  Eustace 
himself,  who,  either  through  a  shortage  of  ammunition 
or  through  weariness  of  the  pitching  arm,  had  sus- 
pended active  hostilities  and  was  now  looking  down  on 
the  scene  from  a  high  shelf.  There  was  a  brooding  ex- 
pression in  his  deep-set  eyes.  He  massaged  his  right 
ear  with  the  sole  of  his  left  foot  in  a  somewhat  dislrail 
manner. 

"And  the  first  thing  that  happens,"  said  the  odd- 
job  man  fervently,  "me  brave  monk  starts  in  to  warm 
up.  He  went  to  it,  ma'am,  like  he  was  pitching  the 
first  game  of  the  World's  Series.  Gee,  you'd  orter  of 
seen  his  fast  one!  Walter  Johnson's  got  nothing  on 
him!" 

The  sincerity  of  his  enthusiasm  did  not  touch  Lady 
Wetherby.  She  had  but  a  moderate  affection  for  the 
national  game.   "Eustace!"  she  cried  severely. 

Eustace  lowered  his  foot  and  gazed  at  her  medita- 
tively, then  at  the  odd-job  man,  who  was  comparing 
him  favorably  with  Grover  Alexander,  then  at  the  scullery 
maid,  whose  voice  rose  high  above  the  din. 

"I  rather  fancy,  m'lady,"  said  Wrench  dispassionately, 
"that  the  animal  is  about  to  hurl  a  plate." 

It  had  escaped  the  notice  of  those  present  that  the  shelf 
on  which  the  rioter  had  taken  refuge  was  within  comfort- 
able reach  of  the  dresser,  but  Eustace  himself  had  not 
overlooked  this  important  strategic  point.  As  the  butler 
spoke,  Eustace  picked  up  a  plate  and  threw  it  at  the 
scullery  maid,  whom  he  seemed  definitely  to  have  picked 
out  as  the  most  hostile  of  the  allies.  It  was  a  fast  inshoot, 
and  hit  the  wall  just  above  her  head. 

'"At-a-boy!"  said  the  odd-job  man  reverently. 

Lady  Wetherby  turned  on  him  with  some  violence.  His 
detached  attitude  was  the  most  irritating  of  the  many 
irritating  aspects  of  the  situation.  She  paid  this  man  a 
weekly  wage  to  do  odd  jobs.  The  capture  of  Eustace  was 
essentially  an  odd  job.  Yet,  instead  of  doing  it,  he  hung 
about  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  paid  his  half-dollar  and 
bought  his  bag  of  peanuts  and  has  now  nothing  to  do  but 
look  on  and  enjoy  himself. 

"Why  don't  you  catch  him?"  she  cried.  . 

The  odd-job  man  came  out  of  his  trance.  A  sudden 
realization  came  upon  him  that  life  was  real  and  life  was 
earnest,  and  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  a  good 
situation  he  must  curb  his  devotion  to  the  great  American 
sport.  Everybody  was  looking  at  him  expectantly.  It 
seemed  to  be  definitely  up  to  him.  It  was  imperative  that, 
whatever  he  did,  he  should  do  it  quickly.  There  was  an 
apron  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  He  changed 
abruptly  from  fan  to  matador.  More  with  the  idea  of 
doing  something  than  because  he  thought  he  would  achieve 
anything  definite  thereby,  he  picked  up  the  apron  and 
flung  it  at  Eustace.  Luck  was  with  him.  The  apron 
enveloped  Eustace  just  as  he  was  winding  up  for  another 
inshoot  and  was  off  his  balance.  He  tripped  and  fell, 
clutched  at  the  apron  to  save  himself,  and  came  to  the 
ground  swathed  in  it,  giving  the  effect  of  an  apron  mysteri- 
ously endowed  with  life.  The  triumphant  odd-job  man, 
pressing  his  advantage  like  a  good  general,  gathered  up  the 
ends,  converted  it  into  a  rude  bag,  and  one  more  was 
added  to  the  long  list  of  the  victories  of  the  human  over 
the  brute  intelligence. 

Everybody  had  a  suggestion  now.  The  cook  advocated 
drowning.  The  parlor  maid  favored  the  idea  of  hitting  the 
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prisoner  with  a  broom  handle.  Wrench,  eying  the  strug- 
gling apron  disapprovingly,  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pickering 
had  bought  a  revolver  that  morning. 

"Put  him  in  the  coal  cellar,"  said  Lady  Wetherby. 

Wrench  was  more  far-seeing. 

"If  I  might  offer  the  warning,  m'lady,"  said  Wrench, 
"not  the  cellar.  It  is  full  of  coal.  It  would  be  placing 
temptation  in  the  animal's  way." 

The  odd-job  man  indorsed  this. 

"He'd  pitch  a  great  game  with  coal,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
almost  wistfully. 

"Put  him  in  the  garage,  then,"  said  Lady  Wetherby. 

The  odd-job  man  departed,  bearing  his  heaving  bag  at 
arm's  length.  The  cook  and  the  parlor  maid  addressed 
themselves  to  comforting  and  healing  the  scullery  maid. 
Wrench  went  off  to  polish  silver,  Lady  Wetherby  to  resume 
her  letters.  The  cat  was  the  last  of  the  party  to  return  to 
the  normal.  She  came  down  from  the  chimney  an  hour 
later,  covered  with  soot,  demanding  restoratives. 

Lady  Wetherby  finished  her  letters.  She  cut  them  short, 
for  Eustace's  insurgence  had  interfered  with  her  flow  of 
ideas.  She  went  into  the  drawing  room,  where  she  found 
Roscoe  Sherriff  strumming  on  the  piano. 

"Eustace  has  been  raising  Cain,"  she  said. 

The  press  agent  looked  up  hopefully.  He  had  been 
wearing  a  rather  preoccupied  air. 

"How's  that?"  he  asked. 

"Throwing  eggs  and  plates  in  the  kitchen." 

The  gleam  of  interest  which  had  come  into  Roscoe 
Sherriff's  face  died  out. 

"You  couldn't  get  more  than  a  fill-in  at  the  bottom  of  a 
column  on  that,"  he  said  regretfully.  "I'm  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  that  monk.  I  hoped  he  would  pan  out  bigger. 
Well,  I  guess  we've  just  got  to  give  him  time.  I  have  a 
hunch  that  he'll  set  the  house  on  fire  or  do  something  with 
a  punch  like  that  one  of  these  days.  You  mustn't  get  dis- 
couraged. Why,  that  puma  I  made  Valerie  Devenish  keep 
looked  like  a  perfect  flivver  for  four  whole  months.  A 
child  could  have  played  with  it.  Miss  Devenish  called  me 
up  on  the  phone,  I  remember,  and  handed  me  the  worst 
kind  of  beef.  Said  she  was  darned  if  she  was  going  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  life  maintain- 
ing an  animal  that  might  as  well 
be  stuffed  for  all  the  pep  it  showed, 
and  that  she  was  going  right  out 
to  buy  a  white  mouse  instead. 
Fortunately  I  talked  her  round. 

"A  few  weeks  later  she  came 
round  and  thanked  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  The  puma  had  sud- 
denly struck  real  midseason  form. 
It  clawed  the  elevator  boy,  bit  a 
postman,  chased  the  coon  on  the 
switchboard  half  a  dozen  blocks 
along  Central  Park  West,  held  up 
the  traffic  for  miles  and  was  finally 
shot  by  a  policeman.  Why,  for 
l  he  next  few  days  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  papers  at  all  but  Miss 
Devenish  and  her  puma.  There 
was  a  war  on  at  the  time,  in 
Mexico  or  somewhere,  and  we 
had  it  backed  off  the  front  page 
so  far  that  it  was  over  before  it 
rould  get  back.  So,  you  see, 
there's  always  hope.  I've  been 
nursing  the  papers  with  bits  about 
Eustace,  so  as  to  he  ready  for 
the  grandstand  play  when  it 
romes  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
wait.  It's  something  if  he's  been 
throwing  eggs.  It  shows  he's 
waking  up." 

The  door  opened  and  Lord 
Wetherby  entered.  He  looked 
fatigued.  He  sank  into  a  chair 
and  sighed. 

"  1  cannot  get  it,"  he  said.  "  It 
•ludes  me." 

He  lapsed  in  to  a  somber  silence. 

"I'll  be  the  goat,"  said  Lady 
Wetherby  cautiously.  "What 

can't  you  get?" 

"The  expression  the  expres- 
sion I  want  to  get  into  the  child's 
'•yes  in  rny  picture,  Innocence." 

"  Hut  you  have  got  it  ." 

Lord  Wethcrbyshook  his  head. 

"Well,  you  had  when  I  saw  the 
picture,"  persisted  Lady 
Wetherby.  "This  child  you're 
painting  has  just,  joined  the  Hluck 
Hand.  He  has  been  rushed  in 
young  over  the  heads  of  t  he  wait- 
ing list,  because  his  father  had  a 
pull.  Naturally  the  kid  wants  to 
do  something  to  justify  his  elec- 
tion, and  he  wants  to  do  it  i|iiick. 


You  have  caught  him  at  the  moment  when  he  sees  an  old 
gentleman  coming  down  the  street  and  realizes  that  he  has 

only  got  to  sneak  up  and  stick  his  little  knife  " 

"My  dear  Polly.  I  welcome  criticism,  but  this  is 
mere  " 

Lady  Wetherby  stroked  his  coat  sleeve  fondly. 

"Never  mind,  Algie,  I  was  only  joshing  you,  precious. 
I  thought  the  picture  was  coming  along  fine  when  you 
showed  it  to  me.  I'll  come  and  take  another  look  at  it." 

Lord  Wetherby  shook  his  head. 

' '  I  should  have  a  model.  An  artist  cannot  mirror  Nature 
properly  without  a  model.  I  wish  you  would  invite  that 
child  down  here." 

"No,  Algie,  there  are  limits.  I  wouldn't  have  him 
within  a  mile  of  the  place." 

"Yet  you  keep  Eustace." 

"Well,  you  made  me  engage  Wrench.  It's  fifty-fifty. 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  keep  picking  on  Eustace,  Algie  dear. 
He  does  no  harm.  Mr.  Sherriff  and  I  were  just  saying  how 
peaceable  he  is.   He  wouldn't  hurt  " 

Claire  came  in. 

"Polly,"  she  said,  "did  you  put  that  monkey  of  yours 
in  the  garage?  He's  just  bitten  Dudley  in  the  leg." 
Lord  Wetherby  uttered  an  exclamation. 
"Now  perhaps  " 

"We  went  in  just  now  to  have  a  look  at  the  car,"  con- 
tinued Claire.  "Dudley  wanted  to  show  me  the  commu- 
tator on  the  exhaust  box  or  the  wind  screen  or  something, 
and  he  was  just  bending  over  when  Eustace  jumped  out 
from  nowhere  and  pinned  him.  I'm  afraid  he  has  taken 
it  to  heart  rather." 

Roscoe  Sherriff  pondered. 

"Is  this  worth  half  a  column?"  He  shook  his  head. 
"No,  I'm  afraid  not.  The  public  doesn't  know  Pickering. 
If  it  had  been  Charlie  Chaplin  or  William  J.  Bryan  or  some 
one  on  those  lines,  we  could  have  had  the  papers  bringing 
out  extras.  You  can  visualize  William  J.  Bryan  being 
bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  monkey.  It  hits  you.  You've  seen 
his  legs  at  Chautauqua  meetings.  But  Pickering !  Eustace 
might  just  as  well  have  bitten  the  leg  of  the  table!" 

Lord  Wetherby  reasserted  himself. 


"Now  that  the  animal  has  become  a  public  menace  " 

"He's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Lady  Wetherby. 
"He's  only  a  little  upset  to-day." 

"Do  you  mean,  Pauline,  that  even  after  this  you  will 
not  get  rid  of  him?" 

"Certainly  not — poor  dear." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lord  Wetherby  calmly.  "I  give  you 
warning  that  if  he  attacks  me  I  shall  defend  myself." 

He  brooded.  Lady  Wetherby  turned  to  Claire. 

"What  happened  then?  Did  you  shut  the  door  of  the 
garage?" 

"Yes,  but  not  until  Eustace  had  got  away.  He  slipped 
out  like  a  streak  and  disappeared.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
which  way  he  went." 

Dudley  Pickering  limped  heavily  into  the  room. 

"I  was  just  telling  them  about  you  and  Eustace, 
Dudley." 

Mr.  Pickering  nodded  moodily.  He  was  too  full  for 
words. 

"  I  think  Eustace  must  be  mad,"  said  Claire. 

Roscoe  Sherriff  uttered  a  cry  of  rapture. 

"You've  said  it ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  knew  we  should  get 
action  sooner  or  later.  It's  the  puma  over  again.  Now  we 
are  all  right.  Now  I  have  something  to  work  on.  'Monkey 
Menaces  Countryside.'  'Long  Island  Summer  Colony  in 
Panic'  '  Mad  Monkey  Bites  One  '" 

A  convulsive  shudder  galvanized  Mr.  Pickering's  portly 
frame. 

"'Mad  Monkey  Terrorizes  Long  Island.  One  Dead!'" 
murmured  Roscoe  Sherriff  wistfully.  "Do  you  feel  a  sort 
of  shooting,  Pickering — a  kind  of  burning  sensation  under 
the  skin?  Lady  Wetherby,  I  guess  I'll  be  getting  some  of 
the  papers  on  the  phone.  We've  got  a  big  story." 

He  hurried  to  the  telephone,  but  it  was  some  little  time 
before  he  could  use  it.  Dudley  Pickering  was  in  possession, 
talking  earnestly  to  the  local  doctor. 

XIV 

IT  WAS  Nutty  Boyd's  habit  to  retire  immediately  after 
dinner  to  his  bedroom.  What  he  did  there  Elizabeth  did 
not  know.  Sometimes  she  pictured  him  reading,  some- 
times thinking.  Neither  suppo- 
sition was  correct.  Nutty  never 
read.  Newspapers  bored  him  and 
books  made  his  head  ache.  And, 
as  for  thinking,  he  had  the  wrong 
shape  of  forehead.  The  nearest 
he  ever  got  to  meditation  was  a 
sort  of  trancelike  state,  a  kind  of 
suspended  animation  in  which 
his  mind  drifted  sluggishly  like 
a  log  in  a  backwater.  Nutty,  it  is 
regrettable  to  say,  went  to  his 
room  after  dinner  for  the  purpose 
of  imbibing  two  or  three  surrepti- 
tious rye  highballs. 

He  behaved  in  this  way,  he 
told  himself,  purely  in  order  to 
spare  Elizabeth  anxiety.  There 
had  been  in  the  past  a  fool  of  a 
doctor  who  had  prescribed  total 
abstinence  for  Nutty,  and  Eliza- 
beth knew  this.  Therefore,  Nutty 
held,  to  take  the  mildest  of  snorts 
with  her  knowledge  would  have 
been  to  fill  her  with  fears  for  his 
safety.  So  he  went  to  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  keep  the 
matter  from  her  notice,  and 
thought  rather  highly  of  himself 
for  doing  so. 

It  certainly  was  inconvenient- 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  It 
made  him  feel  like  a  cross  bet  w  een 
a  hunted  fawn  and  a  burglar. 
Hut  he  had  to  some  extent  di- 
minished the  possibility  of  sur- 
prise by  leaving  his  door  open; 
and  to-night  he  approached  the 
closet  where  he  kept  t  he  materials 
for  refreshment,  with  a  certain 
confidence,  lie  had  left  Elizabeth 
on  the  porch  in  a  hammock,  ap- 
parently anchored  for  some  time. 
Lord  Dawlish  was  out  in  the 
groundssomew  here.  Present  ly  he 
would  come  in  and  join  Eli/.ahct  li 
on  the  porch.  The  risk  of  inter- 
rupt ion  was  negligible. 

Nutty  mixed  himself  a  high- 
ball and  settled  down  to  brood 
bitterly,  as  he  often  did,  on  the 
doctor  who  had  made  that  dis- 
ast rous statement .  I loci  ors were 
alwuys  saying  things  like  that 
sweeping  things  which  nervous 
people  took  too  literally.    It  was 
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Peace  Now 

GERMANY  talks  of  victorious  peace  by  spring  and 
France  floats  a  victory  loan;  but  there  has  been  no 
answer  to  the  crucial  question  the  war  raised— namely, 
Which  side  is  the  stronger?  That  Germany  can  beat  the 
Allies  seems  rather  more  doubtful  now  than  it  did  the  first 
day  of  August,  1914,  when  the  theory  was  that  a  swift, 
complete  victory  in  the  West  would  be  followed  by  a  like 
one  in  the  East.  In  fighting  power  the  Allies,  to  all  appear- 
ances, are  decidedly  more  formidable  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  That  they  would  accept  peace,  under  these  condi- 
tions, on  any  terms  acceptable  by  Germany  seems  entirely 
improbable. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  immediate  military 
successes  have  been  won  by  the  Teutons.  They  occupy 
great  areas  of  enemy  territory,  from  which  they  can  be  dis- 
lodged only  by  enormous  effort.  How  could  the  German 
Government,  after  all  this  celebration  of  victory,  possibly 
accept  peace  that  did  not  give  Germany  great  advantages? 
How  could  it  explain  such  a  peace  to  the  nation? 

At  no  time  since  fighting  began  has  peace  looked  less 
probable— peace,  that  is,  as  a  matter  of  the  near  future. 
Neither  side  has  been  beaten.  There  is  no  reasonable 
presumption  that  either  would  accept  peace  except  with 
advantages  to  itself  which  the  other  would  not  grant. 

Germany,  up  to  this  writing,  has  won  most  of  the  year's 
notable  victories;  but  probably  the  Allies  have  been  the 
real  gainers. 

The  victories  have  been  inconclusive  and  enormously 
costly,  while  the  Allies'  resources  in  men  and  money  much 
exceed  Germany's.  If  the  war  is  to  be  decided  by  attrition 
the  Russian  campaign  was  a  gain  by  the  Allies. 

A  Shipping  Commission 

SOMETHING  ought  to  be  done  about  a  merchant 
marine.  We  should  at  least  find  out  whether  we  can 
have  a  merchant  marine  and  upon  what  terms.  All  sorts 
of  opinions  and  recommendations  are  afloat.  Plenty  of 
conflicting  statements  of  fact  are  in  circulation.  The 
Merchants'  Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  want  a  National  Shipping  Commission  to 
investigate  comprehensively  and  report. 

That  involves  a  long,  circuitous  process.  There  was 
once  a  tolerably  general  if  vague  conviction  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  the  banking  system;  that  it  was 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  changed.  All  sorts  of  conflicting 
opinions  and  statements  were  circulated.  No  doubt  the 
public  was  considerably  confused.  Congress  appointed 
the  National  Monetary  Commission,  which  investigated 
comprehensively  and  reported  voluminously.  Some  years 
elapsed;  considerable  money  and  much  effort  were 
expended.  But  finally  a  good,  workable,  acceptable  refor- 
mation of  the  banking  system  came  about,  and  the  National 
Monetary  Commission-  though  its  labors  were  ostensibly 
repudiated  for  political  reasons-  laid  the  foundations 
for  it. 

So  a  Shipping  Commission  may  lay  the  foundations  for 
a  constructive  shipping  policy.  The  public  is  interested  in 
the  subject.    It  wants  authoritative  information,  but  it 


will  discount  information  with  a  political  tag.  A  non- 
political  commission  of  investigation  is  probably  the  best 
device  we  can  have  at  present.  Investigation  is  a  long,  cir- 
cuitous process,  but  incomparably  more  acceptable  than 
the  facile  short  cut  of  Government  chips. 

European  Federation 

FOR  many  months  the  British  Government  has  been 
lending  money  to  the  Belgian,  Russian  and  probably 
the  Italian  Governments.  Recently  France  and  England 
acted  as  partners  in  borrowing  here.  Not  long  ago  news- 
papers said  a  French  citizen  named  Joffre  visited  London 
to  tell  the  British  Government  it  must  make  a  different 
disposition  of  its  troops  in  the  field;  which  it  did.  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  and  Russia  have  created  a  joint  council 
to  direct  the  most  important  national  affairs  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged. 

Between  the  Teutonic  allies  there  is  even  greater  com- 
munity of  interest,  German  officers  commanding  Austrian 
armies,  and  so  on.  For  immediate  practical  purposes  the 
political  division  between  the  two  nations  is  hardly  greater 
than  that  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  greater  part  of  Europe  belongs  to  two  federations  of 
states,  which  for  practical  purposes  are  about  as  compact 
politically  as  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies  were  after 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Nobody  objects  to  these  federa- 
tions. Nobody  supposes  his  true  nationalism  suffers  when 
his  state  and  others  federate  closely  for  purposes  of  war. 
But  against  an  equally  close  federation  for  purposes  of 
peace  the  invidious  concept  of  nationalism  bristles  like  an 
aggrieved  porcupine. 

For  the  purpose  of  fighting  Germans  England  and  France 
can  be  one  without  adulterating  their  nationalism;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  not  fighting  Germans  they  must  somehow 
remain  twain,  else  their  nationalism  will  become  vitiated. 
Three  nations  or  five  can  sit  in  council  and  jointly  decide 
military  questions  upon  which  their  existence  may  depend 
without  at  all  ceasing  to  be  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  so  on.  But  if  they  sit  in  council  to  decide 
j  ointly  the  less  exigent  questions  of  peace  they  mysteriously 
lose  something  important  of  their  national  flavors. 

A  permanent  association  of  states  on  the  lines  of  the 
present  alliances  may  result  from  the  war.  In  that  case  it 
will  probably  be  but  a  few  years  before  there  is  only  one 
federation,  embracing  all  the  states. 

Jl  National  Budget 

THE  reasons  for  a  national  budget  hardly  need  restating. 
In  a  general  way  they  are  much  like  the  reasons  for  not 
letting  fifty  salesmen  in  a  store  buy  goods  according  to 
their  individual  inclination  without  reference  to  the  head 
office.  Congress  will  probably  take  up  the  subject  this 
winter,  but  the  outlook  for  profitable  action  is  not  bright. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  budget  committee  of  the  House, 
consisting  of  an  enlarged  appropriations  committee  or  of 
a  new  body  containing  representatives  of  all  other  com- 
mittees. There  is  little  enough  likelihood  that  any  com- 
mittee of  either  house  of  Congress  can  make  a  budget  that 
will  be  materially  superior  to  the  present  budgetless, 
happy-go-lucky  system.  Real  budgets  are  made  by  the 
executive  fiscal  officer  of  the  Government  in  the  name  of 
the  party  in  power.  Our  political  arrangement  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  chief  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  which  does  the  spending,  will  also  be  chief 
of .  the  party  that  controls  Congress,  which  raises  the 
revenue. 

Under  those  conditions  the  best  compromise  we  can 
make  is  a  budget  framed  in  the  President's  office.  When 
the  President  happens  also  to  be  chief  of  the  party  in 
power,  which  is  most  of  the  time,  this  meets  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  real  budget.  When  he  does  not  happen  to  be 
chief  of  the  party  in  power  it  will  limp  more  or  less,  but 
never  more  than  our  present  budgetless  system  limps  all 
the  time. 

Of  course  there  will  be  the  objection  that  this  involves 
presidential  encroachment  on  Congress;  but,  in  fact, 
appropriations  now  are  based  on  estimates  furnished  by 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  so  the  objection  is 
mostly  poppycock.  Under  the  Constitution  it  will  remain 
with  Congress  to  adopt  or  reject  the  budget  made  in  the 
President's  office;  but  that  is  the  only  place  to  make  a 
real  one. 

Indicting  a  Nation 

BURKE'S  generally  misquoted  statement  that  he  did 
not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people  is  little  regarded  nowadays.  You 
can  hardly  turn  round  without  finding  somebody  who 
knows  how  to  indict  the  whole  German  or  English  or 
Italian  or  Russian  people.  We  have  heard  the  Belgians 
described  as  mere  treacherous  monkeys  in  clothes. 

For  a  perfect  model  your  indicter  of  a  nation  could  not 
possibly  do  better  than  turn  to  Burke  himself.  No  nation 
was  ever  indicted  more  comprehensively  and  venomously 
than  Burke  himself  indicted  the  French  in  his  aged  and 


half-insane  reaction  to  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. They  were  the  scum  of  the  earth — hardly  human.  If 
there  is  any  adjective  of  reprobation  he  did  not  hurl  at 
them  it  was  because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it— and  his 
command  of  vituperation  was  by  no  means  small.  To 
crush  them  utterly  was,  in  his  view,  the  highest  duty  of 
civilized  mankind.  He  broke  with  lifelong  friends  because 
they  did  not  hate  the  French  sufficiently.  This  is  exactly 
the  same  French  people  that  England  nowadays  cannot 
praise  enough.  Far  from  being  the  scum  of  the  earth,  they 
are  about  the  highest  development  of  civilization. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  indicting  a  whole  nation. 
Anybody  can  do  it.  But  it  is  not  profitable.  Those  who 
place  Burke  highest  among  British  statesmen  explain  his 
rage  against  France  as  the  sad  aberration  of  a  great  mind 
in  age  and  domestic  affliction. 

Class  Loan  Legislation 

THIS  Congress  will  pretty  certainly  take  up  rural  credits, 
and  two  main  ideas  on  that  subject  will  clash.  One 
idea  is  embodied  in  the  Hollis-Bulkley  Bill  of  last  session, 
which  provides,  in  brief,  that  persons  may  form  farm-loan 
associations  very  much  as  national  banks  are  now  formed. 
A  group  of  these  associations  may  then  organize  a  land- 
mortgage  bank.  An  association  will  make  farm  loans  out 
of  its  subscribed  capital,  running  thirty  years  or  so  and 
amortized  so  that  by  a  small  annual  payment  in  addition 
to  the  interest  the  loan  will  discharge  itself  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  association  will  then  hand  the  loans  on  to  the 
land-mortgage  bank,  which  will  issue  its  debentures,  based 
on  the  farm  loans  in  its  possession,  selling  the  debentures 
to  investors. 

The  second  idea  would  take  the  short  and  easy  cut  of 
making  farm  loans  virtually  out  of  the  national  Treasury. 
It  has  many  variants,  but  all  of  them  fall  back  more  or  less 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury  as  the  source  of  supply  for 
farm-loan  money.  Of  course  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
borrow  whatever  money  it  invested  in  that  field.  If  this 
idea  were  expanded  to  the  point  of  opening  the  Treasury 
for  loans  to  mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers,  rail- 
roads, and  so  on,  it  would  be  free  of  the  objection  of  class 
legislation.  The  other  objections  would  remain. 

Homes  for  Children 

EVERY  state,  we  suppose,  has  its  orphanages  or  chil- 
dren's asylums — institutions  to  which  children  for 
whom  no  other  provision  is  available  may  be  committed. 
Usually  the  ideal  is  to  find  the  child  a  home  when  it  reaches 
an  age  where  its  labor  is  profitable— preferably  a  home  in  a 
farmer's  family.  Pretty  often  the  motive  in  taking  the 
child  is  simply  to  get  some  cheap  labor.  The  juvenile  hand 
from  the  state  institution  costs  less  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  labor  power  in  any  other  form. 

In  a  good  many  cases  what  the  minor  ward  of  the  state 
really  finds  is  just  an  opportunity  to  work  to  the  extent  of 
its  strength  and  a  decidedly  menial  status  in  the  family. 
Now  and  then  cases  of  outright  abuse  come  to  light;  and 
there  are,  of  course,  many  cases  in  which  the  state's  ward 
finds  a  real  home. 

A  place  to  work  and  eat  and  sleep  is  not  necessarily  any 
more  a  home  for  a  child  because  it  happens  to  be  under  the 
roof  of  a  farmhouse  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  under  the 
roof  of  a  city  factory.  The  typical  situation  is  that  a  minor 
is  given  a  bed,  some  food  and  some  clothing  in  considera- 
tion of  its  labor.  Whether,  by  and  large,  a  child  is  as  well 
off  under  those  conditions  as  it  would  be  working  in  the 
state  institution  under  intelligent  supervision  is  rather 
doubtful. 

Jl  Limit  to  Taxation 

THE  Government  wants  more  revenue  next  year. 
Lowering  the  income-tax  exemption  is  an  obvious 
resource.  The  surtax  on  incomes  above  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars  may  be  increased  somewhat  and  a  Fed- 
eral inheritance  tax  may  be  adopted.  But  among  some 
advocates  of  the  latter  measures  there  is  a  free-and-easy 
assumption  that  will  not  pan  out.  This  assumption  is  that 
it  makes  no  difference  how  heavily  the  larger  incomes  and 
the  fortunes  above,  say,  a  million  dollars  are  taxed,  because 
a  man  with  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  or  a  fortune  of 
a  million  has  all  the  money  he  needs,  and  it  is  no  real  hard- 
ship to  him  if  the  Government  takes  half  or  two-thirds,  or 
all  above  those  amounts. 

In  fact,  he  thinks  it  so  much  a  hardship  that  wholesale 
evasion  of  the  law  would  result.  An  excessive  tax  will 
probably  yield  less  revenue  than  a  moderate  one.  Many 
of  the  larger  incomes  are  so  derived  that  taxing  them  at  the 
source  is  impracticable.  Except  with  Prussia's  inquisitorial 
system,  which  would  be  intolerable  here,  the  Government 
must  rely  pretty  largely  on  the  taxpayer's  statement.  Few 
men  will  voluntarily  pay  a  tax  they  consider  outrageous. 
An  excessive  tax  tends  powerfully  to  defeat  itself. 

So  with  an  inheritance  tax.  If  it  is  excessive  men  of 
fortune  will  evade  it  by  disposing  of  their  property  during 
life.  A  moderate  tax  will  produce  most  revenue. 
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"WiEE  Hirwiim 


THE  concierge  of  that  flathouse  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin 
was  severe  in  looks,  as  these  glorified  janitors  of  Paris 
usually  are.  Whenever  I  passed  upstairs  to  my  daily 
French  lesson  she  seemed  to  regard  me  as  a  burglar.  Some- 
times a  younger  woman  peered  through  the  lattice  where 
the  concierge  kept  guard,  and  I  noticed  two  quiet,  well- 
behaved  little  French  boys  in  black  blouses  playing  in  the 
areaway  with  an  equally  quiet  and  well-behaved  French  dog. 

Madame,  my  teacher,  upstairs,  used  to  laugh  at  the 
suspicions  of  the  concierge.  "You  are  blond,  monsieur," 
she  said;  "you  have  much  hair,  you  are  foreign,  and  you 
wear  spectacles.  Therefore  you  are  a  German  spy!  And 
sometimes  they  are  very  deeply  distressed,"  she  added. 
"There  is  much  fighting  about  Arras,  and  monsieur  the 
captain  is  there." 

"The  captain?"  I  said. 

"  He  is  a  captain  now,"  she  answered.  Then  she  told  me 
the  story  as  though  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  it. 
The  French  Army  is  absolutely  democratic.  Promotion 
goes  strictly  by  merit.  The  son-in-law  of  the  concierge, 
who  was  in  peacetime  a  small  clerk  in  a  wholesale  cloth 
house,  had  entered  the  war  a  private  in  the  Reserve.  He 
had  won  his  sergeant's  chevrons  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
had  become  a  lieutenant  at  the  Aisne,  had  risen  to  be  a 
captain.  France  is  full  of  such  stories:  men  of  humble 
station  and  small  talents  for  the  occupations  of  peace  have 
discovered  talent  for  war;  and  the  French  Army  recognizes 
and  encourages  talent  wherever 
found. 

The  younger  woman  was  his  wife, 
come  to  live  with  her  mother,  the 
concierge,  in  this  period  of  stress; 
the  two  little  boys  were  his  children. 
After  this  I  regarded  the  concierge 
with  more  interest;  and  by  and  by, 
having  learned  that  I  was  only  a 
"monsieur  Americain,"  she  unbent. 
We  used  to  talk  about  the  war,  and 
she  told  me  herself  about  her  son- 
in-law  who  was  a  captain.  Plainly, 
she  was  as  proud  of  him  as  though 
he  had  been  her  own  son. 

One  day,  after  we  had  established 
acquaintance,  the  concierge  barely 
spoke  as  she  opened  the  window. 
There  was  a  shade  over  her. 

"Has  anything  happened  to 
the  concierge?"  I  asked  madame. 
Madame's  own  soldier  was  still  in 
Reserve,  issuing  clothing  at  Lyons. 
It  was  not  unkind,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  casualties. 

"Nothing— perhaps,"  said  ma- 
dame. "It  is  the  communique." 
She  picked  up  the  copy  of  Le  Matin 
from  her  worktable  and  pointed  to 
this  passage:  "The  enemy  made 
an  attack  of  moderate  violence 
yesterday  in  the  region  of  Arras.  It 
was  repulsed  at  all  points." 

"You  Bee,  when— anything— 
anything  happens  to  a  soldier," 
said  madame,  "it  is  four  or  five 
days  before  the  letter  of  notifica- 
tion comes  from  the  mairie.  They 
know  he  is  at  Arras.  When  tiny 
hear  there  has  been  fighting  there- 
figure  for  yourself!" 

Signs  of  Bad  News 

THREE  or  four  days  passed; 
spirits  and  life  came  hack  to  the 
concierge  and  her  daughter.  Noth- 
ing had  arrived  from  the  mairie.  I 
took  to  watching  the  communique* 
myself  for  that  word  "Arras."  It 
occurred  once  again  before  I  left 
Paris  that  time;  and  again  the  life 
went  out.  of  that  little  family  group 
behind  the  lattice  of  the  concierge 
Two  or  t  hree  weeks  later  I  slipped 
into  Paris  again.  The  corn  u  rge 
greeted  me  cheerfully.  Yes,  mon- 
sieur, the  captain  was  still  "pat 
Arras."  They  had  receiver!  a  letter, 
full  of  things  very  amusing.  Soon 
he  might  become  a  major. 

The  next  day  the  daily  commu- 
nique Mid:  "Yesterday  we  gained 
three  hundred  meters  of  t  he  enemy's 
trenches  near  Arras." 


I  went  out  of  town  over  Sunday;  and  Monday  morning 
I  visited  again  the  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin. 

No  one  came  to  the  wicket.  I  looked  inside.  The 
daughter,  in  black,  sat  at  a  desk  writing  a  letter.  The  con- 
cierge, also  in  black,  was  standing  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
She  had  sunk  her  arms  on  the  table  and  her  head  in  her 
arms.  The  two  little  boys  sat  up  very  stiffly  on  the  sofa 
in  the  corner,  looking  with  wide  and  solemn  eyes  at  their 
grandmother. 

I  reached  through  the  lattice  and  opened  the  door 
myself.  No  one  noticed  me. 

Up  on  the  sand  hills  by  Wimereux,  where  Napoleon 
camped  when  he  was  preparing  to  invade  England,  the 
Canadian  Medical  Corps  had  an  out-of-doors  hospital 
under  canvas.  What  with  the  fresh,  white  tents,  the  clean, 
new  board  floors,  the  gentle  sea  breezes  and  the  shimmer- 
ing sunshine  of  May  in  Normandy,  I  always  thought  that 
I  had  rather  lie  wounded  here  than  in  the  more  formal 
hospitals  made  over  from  schoolhouses  or  warehouses. 

The  hospital  was  running  full  now,  for  this  was  after  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  a  fight  mainly  remembered  for 
the  gas  attack  and  the  gallant  stand  of  the  three  Canadian 
brigades.  At  intervals  of  ten  minutes  or  so  a  train  of  motor 
ambulances  would  troop  at  low  speed  down  the  sandy 
main  street,  would  get  directions  on  the  fly  from  a  very 
busy  lieutenant  with  a  Nova  Scotian  accent,  would  stop 


before  the  appointed  receiving  tent,  and  begin  method- 
ically to  unload.  Out  from  one  ambulance  would  crawl 
stiffly  the  "sitting  cases,"  heads  or  arms  or  shoulders 
bound  up;  from  another  the  expert  Red  Cross  bearers, 
trained  and  drilled  in  every  movement,  would  lift  down 
the  "stretcher  cases,"  swathed  often  in  an  armor  of  absorb- 
ent cotton. 

As  always  with  the  wounded,  after  the  first  blessed 
anaesthesia  of  Nature  sets  in,  their  expression  showed  only 
a  great  patience.  Convalescents,  sunning  themselves  on 
the  benches,  scarcely  glanced  up  at  these  new  cases.  Use 
hardens. 

Before  a  large  double  tent  midway  of  the  camp  stood  a 
guard. 

"What's  that  for?"  I  asked  the  major  who  was  showing 
me  about  the  camp. 

Among  the  German  Wounded 

OUR  wounded  prisoners,"  he  said,  and  his  face  hard- 
ened. In  a  week  I  had  seen  the  spirit  of  the  British 
Army  change  from  a  soldier's  easy  tolerance  of  the  enemy 
to  a  very  vivid  hate.   The  gas  was  responsible  for  that. 

After  you  have  seen  a  man  die  of  gas  

"Want  to  see  them?"  he  pursued.  "If  you  don't 
mind  dressing-time."  That  part  of  the  day's  routine  when 
the  nurses  dress  the  wounds  is  most  distressing  for  both 
the  wounded  themselves  and  for 
the  spectators.  It  is  not  only  the 
wounds:  it  is  the  dumb,  manly 
agony  of  the  man  as  those  freshly 
torn  surfaces  lie  open  to  the  air;  it 
is  the  sight  of  the  man  in  the  next 
cot,  whose  turn  is  coming  next, 
clenching  and  unclenching  his  fin- 
gers in  anticipation.  But  I  had  seen 
dressing-time  often  and  often  be- 
fore; I,  too,  was  hardened.  And  I 
followed  in. 

They  were  mostly  desperate 
cases — men  too  far  gone  to  crawl 
away  when  the  British  advanced. 
One  comely  chap,  so  tall  that  his 
feet  protruded  from  the  end  of  his 
army  bed,  lay  muttering  feebly. 

"He's  'Von'  something,  and 
noble  I  suppose,  though  he's  only 
a  private,"  said  the  surgeon.  "A 
spinal  case  —  very  bad.  If  he  lives 
he  will  be  paralyzed."  Farther  on 
two  German  privates,  of  a  massive 
countenance,  sat  up  in  bed  and 
stared  straight  ahead.  They  had 
no  means  of  knowing  me  from  an 
English  civilian,  and  when  I  crossed 
their  line  of  vision  they  included 
me  in  their  black  look.  In  fact, 
there  was  little  cordiality  in  that 
room.  The  nurses  removed  the 
bandages  as  gently  as  though  they 
were  dealing  with  their  own;  but 
their  eyes  were  hard.  The  surgeons 
worked  with  an  intense  interest  in 
their  job,  discussing  from  time  to 
time  the  relative  effects  of  British 
and  German  rille  halls:  but  it  was 
as  though  they  handled  blocks  of 
wood.  For  every  Briton  of  them 
all  knew  of  some  comrade  who  had 
choked  and  strangled  to  death  on 
the  last  Thursday  afternoon,  of 
chlorine  gas;  and  they  considered 
this  modi1  of  warfare  far  from 
"sportin'."  Nevertheless,  they  did 
their  duty  all  the  more  thoroughly 
because  of  the  temptation  not  to 
do  it.  Hut  as  we  entered  the  next 
room  the  surgeon's  eyes  became 
human  for  an  instant . 

"He's  pretty  young."  he  said, 
and  indicated  a  col  beside  which  a 
nurse  had  just  set  down  a  basin  ami 
bandages. 

^  He  was,  indeed,  pretty  young 

gjm.  not  more  than  eighteen  he  looked. 

He  was  a  Bavarian,  of  the  type  that 
almost  resembles  the  Italian.  His 
dark  Hkin  was  satiny;  it  overlay 
long,  smooth,  youthful  muscles.  He 
had  a  pair  of  line  dark  eyes,  .lust  a 
pretty  boy    as  he  lay  there. 

<  nntlnufil  on  ;'«»»  40 ) 
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Yesterday  it  was  the  custom  or  habit  to 
practically  quit  motoring  in  the  winter. 

Today  things  and  thoughts  are  reversed. 
Just  as  many  cars  are  used  during  the  winter 
as  during  the  summer — almost  as  many  are 
purchased. 

So  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  quit  motoring  during  the 
winter  we  refer  you  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 


enthusiastic  Overland  motorists  who  use  their 
cars  every  week  in  the  year. 


Model  83  has  outsold  any  car  of  its  size 
ever  designed.  This  is  due  to  its  many  con- 
veniences, comforts  and  advantages. 

It  has  even  that  ultra-convenience  of  the 
very  high-priced  cars— electric  control  switches 
located  on  the  steering  column — right  at  your 
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that  you  cannot  miss  or 

:nt  35 -horsepower  motor. 

t  certainty  of  ignition  so 
:n  drivers  and  provided 
i  magneto. 

iderslung  rear  springs  to 
iding  car  imaginable. 

comfort  for  its  full  quota 
ers. 

Dhio 


The  lines  of  its  streamline  body  are 
pleasing  from  every  angle. 

The  price,  $750,  is  very  low. 

See  the  Overland  dealer.  Let  him  show 
you  the  advantage  of  having  an  Overland 
during  this  winter. 

Other  Overlands  are— Model  75  at  $615; 
and  the  famous  six-cylinder  model  at  $1145  — 
both  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

Catalog  on  request. 
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EFFICIENCY  is  a  beautiful  thing; 
Punctuality  is  its  progenitor  and 
System  and  Order  are  its  parents.  A 
man  who  is  systematic,  orderly  and  punc- 
tual is  naturally  efficient.  An  efficient  man 
becomes,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  de- 
gree of  his  ability,  a  successful  man,  because 
the  quality  first  mentioned  precludes  sloth, 
self-indulgence  and  shortsightedness.  Suc- 
cess is  to  be  defined  as  the  attainment  of  a 
material  object    money,  for  instance. 

Willie  Wick  had  that  all  figured  out.  He 
had  had  plenty  of  time  for  the  process  be- 
fore he  got  his  bill  clerk's  job  at  Grierson's. 
In  his  previous  employment  at  Spottis- 
woode's  he  had  been  considered  a  rather 
dilatory,  careless  and  happy-go-lucky  sort 
of  young  fellow.  Hirschberg's  had  con- 
ceived much  the  same  opinion  of  him,  and, 
though  he  had  improved  to  some  extent  at 
Hitchen  &  Bates',  he  had  still  fallen  below 
that  firm's  standard.  Then  came  the  long, 
sickening  interval  of  enforced  leisure,  or, 
rather,  exclusion  from  remunerative  work, 
for  he  read  and  marked  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  papers  most  assiduously, 
composed  and  wrote  innumerable  letters  of 
application,  and  wore  his  shoes  to  their  in- 
soles in  search  of  the  elusive  job.  It  was 
heartbreaking!  There  he  was,  a  neat- 
appearing  young  man  of  nearly  twenty-two, 
with  a  high-school  education,  business  ex- 
perience, intelligence  and  energy,  crying 
for  work,  and  yet,  it  seemed,  nobody  wanted 
him. 

"  In  a  week  or  two  perhaps— or  a  month 
or  two— when  business  gets  a  little  better. 
But  now  — nothing  doing!  Sorry!  You 
might  leave  us  your  address." 

The  dickens  of  it  was  that  he  needed  the 
job.  Willie  Wick's  mother  was  a  widow 
and  there  were  two  little  Wicks  beside 
Willie.  The  family  owned  a  bit  of  a  house 
which  was  in  a  northern  suburb,  and  they 
had  a  small  income  that  in  its  relation  to 
the  cost  of  living  had  shrunk  considerably. 
Before  the  Hitchen  &  Bates  disaster  they 
had  barely  managed  to  get  along,  with  the 
help  of  Willie's  salary.  Perhaps  Willie 
might  have  managed  with  less  than  the 
share  that  he  had  expended  on  himself,  but 
boys  are  thoughtless  and  mothers  foolishly 
self-sacrificing,  and  it  took  the  out-of-a-job 
jolt  to  make  this  particular  boy  realize  that 
he  had  been  a  trifle  inconsiderate.  He  did  a 
lot  of  reflecting  in  those  lean  months. 

That  was  all  passed  though.  He  had 
landed  at  Grierson's  with  a  fairly  decent 
salary,  as  bill  clerks'  salaries  go.  The 
household  was  slowly  catching  up  on  ex- 
penses; the  worried  look  had  left  the  moth- 
er's face,  and  the  children  now  had  some  of 
the  things  that  they  had  been  needing 
pretty  badly.  Also,  Willie,  observing  the 
requisites  instanced  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  narrative,  had  become 
efficient. 

To  illustrate:  Punctually  at  six  o'clock 
the  nickel  alarm  clock  by  the  young  man's 
bedside  violated  the  morning  stillness  with 
its  clamorous  jangle,  and,  before  the  jangle 
had  even  abated  its  clamor,  Willie's  feet 
were  in  his  slippers  and  he  was  on  his  w  ay 
to  the  bathroom.  By  six-thirty  he  had 
tubbed,  shaved  the  nascent  bristles  from 
his  pink-and-white  countenance,  brushed 
his  blond  hair  to  a  becoming  smoothness  and 
invested  himself  in  the  garments  that  he  had 
arranged  in  orderly  and  convenient  fashion 
the  night  before;  including  in  these  opera- 
tions ten  minutes  of  deep-breathing  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  That  is  quick  work; 
but  with  system  it  can  be  done.  Then  W  illie 
went  downstairs,  embraced  his  mother, 
who  was  busying  herself  with  the  break- 
fast, and,  whistling  light-heartedly,  passed 
out  of  doors,  where  a  small  vegetable  gar- 
den, a  lawn  and  a  few  flower  beds  claimed 
his  attention.  Sometimes  Dick,  the  eighth- 
grade  kid  brother,  turned  out  in  time  for  a 
uttle  ball  practice,  but,  in  any  case,  Willie 
was  in  to  breakfast  on  the  tick  of  seven  and, 
half  an  hour  later,  started  for  the  station 
that  was  ten  minutes  more  away.  The 
seven-forty-five  was  his  train  and  it  arrived 
at  the  Chicago  terminus  at  eight-ten,  which 
gave  him  twenty  minutes  for  a  fifteen-easy 
or  ten-at-a-pinch  walk  to  Grierson's.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  gave  himself  plenty 
of  leeway. 

Grierson's  deals  in  general  merchandise, 
which  it  retails  within  the  Loop  and  whole- 
sells  in  the  wholesale  district  that  is  bounded 
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on  the  east  by  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  a  flour- 
ishing establishment  in  both  its  branches, 
and  its  prosperity  is  founded  on  elliciency. 
David  P.  Ellsworth  laid  the  corner  stone 
and  built  steadily  on  its  exactly  plumbed 
and  leveled  lines.  A  pretty  tottery  sort  of 
institution  Grierson's  was  before  David  P. 
took  hold,  tore  down  and  reconstructed 
it.  Manufacturers  shot  forth  the  underlip 
of  doubt  and  hummed  the  hum  of  hesita- 
tion when  they  considered  its  orders,  and 
bankers  rubbed  their  double  chins  reflec- 
tively and  frowned  portentously,  even  as 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
to  further  accommodation.  But  that  was 
about  twenty  years  before  Willie  got  his 
job;  and  a  little  before  Mr.  Ellsworth's 
time.  Soon  after  Mr.  Ellsworth's  advent 
there  was  a  change. 

David  P.  Ellsworth  was  a  rather  tall 
man,  who  would  have  been  taller  but  for  a 
pronounced  desk  stoop.  A  hatchet-faced, 
Wellington-nosed  individual  individual  is 
the  word— with  eyes  that  were  either 
steel-gray  or  steel-blue,  according  to  the 
light,  and  always  steel-hard.  The  skin  of 
his  face  was  like  clean  dark  parchment, 
stretched  economically  over  his  prominent 
cheekbones.  Popular  report  had  it  that 
David  P.'s  hide  was  an  inch  thick  and  in- 
durated by  special  process;  but  that  was, 
of  course,  metaphorical.  He  had  a  reticent 
mouth  and  a  square  but  not  obtrusive  chin; 
his  fingers  were  long,  knuckly  and  carefully 
tended  and  he  had  a  nervous  habit  of  drum- 
ming with  them  on  table  top  or  chair  arm 
while  his  remarkable  eyes  bored  into  a 
man's  soul  or  fixed  themselves  on  efficient 
futurity.  He  dressed  neatly;  his  linen  was 
immaculate  and  he  always  wore  an  indigo- 
blue  necktie  drawn  to  a  tight  knot  and 
ornamented  by  a  small  gold  pin  set  with  a 
small  turquoise.  That  is  a  fair  description  of 
his  outward  appearance. 

His  personal  character  was  more  or  less 
veiled  in  mystery  except  that  part  of  it 
manifested  in  office  hours,  which  could 
hardly  be  called  personal.  He  has  been 
described  as  a  commercial  architect,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  him 
an  engineer— or  the  motive  power  of  the 
machine  that  he  had  created.  He  fitted 
men  together  as  a  mechanical  engineer  as- 
sembles the  parts  of  a  machine.  There 
were,  in  his  scheme,  cogs,  cams,  clutches, 
shafts,  screws,  pinions  and  pistons,  each 
with  its  proper  function  and  that  function 
strictly  cooperative — which  meant  regular- 
ity above  all  things.  The  timing  was  to  the 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  second,  and  there 
David  P.  became  a  crank. 

Naturally!  For  eighteen  years  he  had 
arrived  at  the  office  at  eight-thirty  A.  M. 
and  departed  not  a  second  later  than  five- 
thirty  P.  II.  A  two  weeks'  annual  vacation — 
the  maximum  — had  been  the  only  break 
in  the  regularity  of  his  attendance.  One  day 
the  city  newspapers  announced  his  mar- 
riage, and,  on  an  occasion  not  long  after 
that,  a  lady  was  observed  in  the  automobile 
that  always  called  for  him  at  closing  time. 
That  was  really  the  only  evidence  the  office 
had  sustaining  the  report.  It  must  have 
been  a  Saturday  to  Monday  honeymoon. 
So  it  was  that  every  clerk,  salesman,  ste- 
nographer, office  boy,  warehouseman  and 
driver  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
being  regular.  Even  Mr.  Grierson  shared 
the  feeling.  If  that  steel-gray,  steel-blue, 
steel-hard  eye  of  David  P.'s  ever  detected 
any  fault  in  an  employee,  nobody  could 
guess  it  by  any  expression  on  his  parch- 
ment countenance.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
harsh,  incisive  admonition  to  the  offender, 
but  never  more  than  one,  and  for  the  cul- 
prit who  transgressed  the  Median  rule  of 
punctuality  the  chance  of  even  one  was 
slight.  The  defective  part  was  thrown  out 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  new  one  ad- 
justed. 

Merciless?  Assuredly!  But  see  how  the 
machine  worked,  one  roll-top  desk  operat- 
ing on  another  from  the  desk  pivotal  and  in 
turn  geared  with  spirals  and  bevels  to  the 
floors  above,  to  the  basement  below  and  to 
the  contiguous  warehouses !  A  carrier  brings 
a  customer.  Mr.  Bowles,  the  hopper,  re- 
ceives him  with  a  wide-open  smile  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  customer  has  disappeared. 


Hither  and  thither  he  is  carried,  each  de- 
partment roller  getting  a  squeeze  at  him 
until  in  due  course  his  valuable  property — 
his  order— is  taken  from  him  and  he  is 
smoothly,  very  smoothly,  ejected.  Then 
the  order  goes  through  its  own  process  of 
selection,  checking,  packing  and  shipping. 
Sharp  voices  chant  it,  typewriters  click  it, 
presses  bear  down  savagely  upon  it;  it  is 
wrapped,  crated,  boxed,  barreled,  baled 
and  branded,  then  skidded  onto  motor 
trucks,  and  oil  it  goes  without  a  hitch  any- 
where or  the  slightest  waste  of  time,  energy 
or  material. 

System !   Efficiency ! 

Here  we  may  paraphrase  Mr.  Squeers, 
remarking  in  a  general  way,  as  we  return  to 
Willie  Wick,  that  life  is  a  rum  thing!  To 
particularize,  Misfortune,  like  Death,  loves 
a  shining  mark.  She  slams  one  and  all,  just 
as  Death's  dart  transfixes  prince  and  pau- 
per, but  when  it  comes  to  taking  pleasure 
in  her  work,  give  her  a  particularly  radiant 
object.  Bid! 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  anybody 
more  radiant  than  was  Willie  Wick  one 
morning  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  bill- 
clerkship.  He  had  arrived  at  theseven-thirty 
stage  of  his  systematic  division  of  time  and 
was  leaving  the  house  pleasantly  fortified 
for  toil  by  coffee  and  the  wheat  cakes  that 
will  be  his  criterions  of  wheat-cake  excel- 
lence while  memory  lingers  on  his  palate. 
The  cake-maker,  his  mother,  had  just  kissed 
him  good-by  and  stood  on  the  porch,  look- 
ing very  young  and  pretty  to  be  the  mother 
of  so  big  a  son.  Willie  Wick  thought  some- 
thing of  the  kind  as  he  turned  to  click  the 
gate  shut.  She  certainly  looked  good  to 
him.  The  merest  touch  of  gray  in  her  hair 
that  had  not  forgotten  to  curl;  hardly  a 
line  to  speak  of  in  her  comely,  smiling  face, 
and  her  eyes  as  bright  as  you  find  them  and 
brimming  with  maternal  pride  and  affec- 
tion. 

"Never  saw  the  lawn  look  prettier, 
mother,"  Willie  called.  "The  rain  brought 
it  out  in  great  shape." 

"Like  a  green  carpet,  isn't  it?" 

"Notice  how  the  sweet  peas  are  blossom- 
ing! Three  more  roses  on  the  bush  under 
your  window.  Don't  cut  them  though.  I 
want  them.  Well,  good-by!" 

"Good-by,  son." 

She  waved  her  hand  to  him. 

"His  mother's  boy!"  she  murmured. 

And  so  he  was.  So  was  Dick,  and  as  for 
Letty,  she  was  her  mother's  girl.  Still,  a 
day  would  come  

Mrs.  Wick  knew  why  she  was  not  to  cut 
those  roses. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  a  sky  of 
almost  cloudless  blue  and  the  smell  of  green 
growing  things  was  in  the  air  as  Willie  Wick 
stepped  briskly  out,  his  head  well  up  and 
his  chest  expanded.  Swell  morning!  Good 
to  be  alive! 

His  head  went  up  a  little  higher,  if 
possible,  and  his  shoulders  squared  to  the 
backward  limit,  for  he  was  approaching  a 
particular  house,  and  in  its  trim  front  yard 
was  a  girl  who  had  lately  developed  a 
particular  fondness  for  early  morning  horti- 
culture. The  prettiest  young  thing  that 
you  can  imagine;  eighteen  or  thereabout 
and,  in  her  little  gingham  frock,  as  fresh  as 
the  daisies  that  she  was  picking.  Daisies 
all  round  her,  and  pansies  and  pinks.  But 
no  roses.  Willie  Wick's  hat  described  a 
graceful  curve! 

"Hello,  Berthine!" 

"Hello,  Willie!" 

"Swell  morning!" 

"Great!" 

Willie  had  stopped.  He  had  fifteen  min- 
utes for  the  ten-minute  walk,  you  will 
remember. 

"Picking  daisies?" 

"No,  I'm  cutting  out  paper  dolls  with  a 
peanut  roaster." 

They  both  laughed  with  sincere  enjoy- 
ment. 

"You'll  be  over  for  tennis  this  evening?" 
the  girl  asked. 

"The  surest  thing  you  know.  Say,  give 
me  one  of  those  for  my  buttonhole." 

She  came  to  the  edge  of  the  embanked 
lawn  and,  stooping,  fastened  a  flower  in  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  and  gave  it  a  little  pat. 


Nevertheless,  Willie  turned  away  almost 
before  the  operation  was  finished.  Time! 

"Well,  olive  oil ! " 

"  O  reservoir ! " 

They  laughed  again  with  the  same  happy 
zest  and  Willie  strode  martially  on. 

He  bought  his  paper  at  the  station  and 
when  he  got  aboard  the  seven-forty-five  he 
dropped  the  advertising  section  under  the 
seat.  Thank  goodness,  the  "  Help  Wanted" 
no  longer  interested  him!  He  was  settled 
in  the  dignity  of  employment— one  of  the 
hundred  or  two  breadwinners,  his  fellow 
passengers.  Men  and  women  of  responsi- 
bility and  standing,  mainstays  and  supporta 
of  families,  he,  Willie  Wick,  was  one  of 
them.  He  was  making  good  at  Grierson's. 
He  felt  it.  Rosy  visions  of  advancement 
filled  his  mind's  eye.  There  were  three  or 
four  magnates  in  his  little  suburb-  men 
who  were  drawing  down  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  a  year,  so  it  was  rumored.  They 
kept  their  own  machines,  some  of  them; 
their  homes  were  simply  swell  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  dolled  up  to  the  latest 
howl.  Well,  they  wouldn't  have  anything 
on  Willie  inside  of  five  or  ten  years.  At 
that,  there  wasn't  a  lady  that  had  anything 
on  the  mother  now — and  Berthine.  His 
thoughts  of  Berthine  were  a  little  vague  as 
yet,  but  she  figured  in  them  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Three  minutes  past  eight.  The  train  had 
barely  left  the  last  station  scheduled  for  a 
stop  when  it  began  to  slacken  speed  again 
and  then,  with  a  jar  that  ran  its  entire 
length,  it  came  to  a  standstill.  Presently  a 
brakeman  hurried  through  the  car  and  dis- 
appeared. A  passenger  leaned  out  of  a 
window  and- his  example  was  followed  by 
others.  Minutes  passed,  still  more  min- 
utes, and  Willie  leaned  from  his  window. 
He  could  see  nothing  but  a  few  men  stand- 
ing on  the  tracks  near  the  engine.  Somebody 
said  "hot  box."  Somebody  always  says 
that,  but  Willie  began  to  feel  worried  and 
looked  at  his  watch  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time.  Eight  minutes  past  eight,  and  the 
train  due  to  arrive  in  town  at  eight-ten! 

Eight-seventeen.  The  conductor  entered 
and  was  instantly  overwhelmed  with  in- 
quiries. Willie  heard  him  say  that  it  was 
nothing  of  any  consequence  and  that  they 
would  start  in  a  minute  or  two.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  close  to  the  half  hour  when  that 
start  was  made,  and  when  at  last  the  train 
skidded  into  the  terminus  it  was  eight- 
thirty-six. 

Willie  dropped  to  the  platform  and  ran, 
colliding  two  or  three  times  with  other  run- 
ners, but  outstripping  the  best  of  them  in 
the  race  for  the  gates.  Up  the  stairs  he 
bounded  three  at  a  time,  gained  the  street, 
stopped  for  an  instant,  groaned  with  dis- 
may and  then  charged  violently  into  a 
stout  pedestrian  who  carried  an  enormous 
leather  bag. 

Clang,  clang-clang! 

It  was  the  bridge  tender,  tolling  warning 
of  the  opening  of  the  river  highway.  Hence 
Willie's  groan  and  his  misdirected  and 
abruptly  checked  impetus.  In  a  moment 
or  two  the  bridge  spanning  the  turgid  out- 
let to  the  lake  would  swing  on  its  wheeled 
center,  bearing  its  section  of  the  thor- 
oughfare into  midstream  and  leaving  an 
impassable  gulf  between  the  young  man 
and  Grierson's.  Could  the  intervening  dis- 
tance be  covered  in  time  for  a  leap  to  the 
mobile  structure  and  a  catercornered  sprint 
to  its  other  end?  Willie  tried  it,  but,  alas! 
the  course  was  anything  but  clear.  Already 
the  bridge  was  moving  and  the  crowd ' 
thickening  as  the  foremost  of  them  stopped. 
A  street  car  and  a  jam  of  drays,  wagons  and 
automobiles  barricaded  the  street  as  he 
tried  to  cross  it,  so  that  by  the  time  he  got 
to  the  jumping  place  there  was  nothing 
within  six  yards  to  jump  to.  Nothing  to  do 
but  wait! 

It  is  a  pleasant  diversion  for  an  idle  man 
to  watch  the  ships  go  through  the  Chicago 
River;  to  get  a  glimpse  of  romantic  and 
leisurely  maritime  life  sandwiched  into  the 
dirty  commonplace  business  of  the  streets. 
There  is  something  fascinating  about  the 
shabby,  tall-masted  lumber  schooners  and 
the  majestic— if  less  picturesque— grain 
freighters.  Even  the  fussy,  smoky  little 
tugs  have  their  charm.  The  eye  dwells  with 
delight  on  coiled  cables,  rusty  capstans, 
deckloads  of  clean  and  fragrant  planks  and 
loafing  deckhands.    The  grimy  engineers 


and  firemen  are  not  without  interest,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  cook  dumping  overside  a 
panful  of  potato  peelings  from  the  galley, 
superbly  unconscious  of  a  waiting  and 
watching  city,  is  little  less  than  thrilling- 
provided  that  your  job  is  not  depending  on 
expedition.  Willie  Wick  was  far  from  en- 
joying the  sight.  He  stood,  as  the  long 
procession  crawled  along,  his  chest  heaving 
with  his  late  exertions,  his  hands  tightly 
clenched  and  every  nerve  on  tension.  He 
cursed  the  cook  by  all.  his  vernacular  gods 
when  the  potato  peelings  were  dumped. 
One  after  another  they  crawled,  crawled, 
crawled  along,  those  demon  barks,  inch  by 
inch,  it  seemed,  their  movement  hardly 
more  perceptible  than  that  of  the  sluggish 
current  that  bore  them.  They  were  of  in- 
terminable length  from  stem  to  stern,  and  a 
fleet  of  them — no  less. 

But  at  last  the  stern  of  the  hindmost 
cleared  the  passage  and  the  wheels  at  the 
bridge  center  rumbled  on  their  tracks  as  the 
whole  fabric  swept  back  to  place.  Willie 
was  half-way  across  by  the  time  it  stopped, 
and  plunged  through  the  crowd  on  the 
other  side  with  desperate  haste,  only  to  be 
held  up  again  by  the  tangle  of  traffic  at  the 
first  street  intersection.  Then  for  a  block 
he  left  the  sidewalk  and  made  fair  progress, 
but,  turning  westward,  he  leaped  aside  at 
the  sudden  honk  of  an  automobile,  stum- 
bled and  fell. 

A  policeman  helped  him  up  with  more  or 
less  of  a  jerk. 

"I  knew  ye'd  not  get  far,  the  pace  yez 
was  going,"  said  the  burly  officer.  "Who 
the  divil  is  chasing  ye?" 

"I— I'm  in  a  hurry,"  explained  Willie 
and  limped  off  to  recover  his  hat. 

Mr.  David  P.  Ellsworth  sat  at  his  desk 
disposing  of  a  selected  assortment  of  morn- 
ing mail.  He  had  no  private  room.  Mr. 
Grierson  had  one,  but  Mr.  Grierson  may 
have  wanted  to  relax  once  in  a  while. 
David  P.  was  in  the  open,  and  his  desk  was 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  office  and  the 
least  encumbered  by  papers.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  inkstand,  a  pen  and  a  pencil, 
a  sheet  of  blue  blotting  paper,  a  scribbling 
pad  and  two  wire  baskets,  and  each  of  these 
articles  was  systematically  and  symmet- 
rically arranged.  When  Mr.  Ellsworth  laid 
down  a  pencil  it  went  in  one  particular 
place  and  a  certain  position;  when  he 
wanted  to  pick  it  up  it  was  not  necessary  to 
waste  a  glance  in  its  direction;  his  fingers 
fell  and  closed  on  it  unerringly.  He  read 
his  mail  with  the  expressionless  face  of  a 
poker  player.  Nobody  could  have  guessed 
what  he  had  drawn;  no  smile  ever  indicated 
satisfaction,  no  frown  discontent  or  doubt. 
He  took  a  letter  from  the  basket  on  his 
left,  read  it  or  absorbed  it  by  some  rapid 
process,  scribbled  an  unhesitating  brief  of 
disposal  on  its  back  and  dealt  it  to  the  bas- 
ket on  his  right.  The  last  flutter  of  the  last 
letter  was  synchronous  with  the  buzz  that 
summoned  the  stenographer. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  just  well  along  with 
his  work  when  a  low,  nervous  cough  at  his 
elbow  directed  his  attention  to  Willie  Wick. 
Poor  Willie!  Foolish  kid!  He  had  not 
even  taken  time  to  wash  and  brush,  but  had 
hastened  at  once  to  the  awful  presence  with 
traces  of  mud  on  his  forehead  where  his 
hastily  wiped  hat  had  pressed  it,  with  mud 
on  his  clothes  and  with  a  collar  that  per- 
spiration had  reduced  to  a  limp  and  soiled 
rag.  Moreover,  his  agitation  expressed  it- 
self in  a  smile  meant  to  be  propitiatory  but 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  merely 
idiotic. 

"Mr.  Simms  told  me  I  might  see  you, 

sir.  I— er  "  Willie  paused  to  swallow. 

"Well?" 

"I'm  late.    Mr.  Simms    I  mean  Mr. 
Ellsworth;  I'm  discharged." 
"Yes?" 

No  steel  tempered  by  whatever  process 
could  have  been  harder  than  David  P.'s 
eyes,  but  otherwise  he  showed  no  sign  of 
the  impatience  he  felt.  This  pale,  smirking, 
untidy  incompetent! 

"But  Mr.  Simms  thought,  perhaps  you 
my  train  wan  late,  Mr.  Kllsworth.  There 
was  some  trouble  on  the  line  and  you 
know  there  are  always  things  " 

"How  late?" 

"Half  an  hour    nearly  half  an  hour." 

Mr.  Kllsworth  looked  at  his  watch. 

"I  was  bridged  too." 

The  grimmest  flicker  of  a  smile  on  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  close  mouth.  A  hateful,  ques- 
tioning silence. 

"And  there  was  I  had  a  little  accident," 
Willie  burst  out  desperately.     "I  might 

have  been  here  sooner   He  checked 

himself  again. 
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"Anything  else  you  can  think  of?" 

"N-no,  sir,"  Willie  stammered;  "ex- 
cept— no,  sir." 

"Tell  Mr.  Simms  I  shall  make  no  excep- 
tion in  your  case!" 

Even  then  Willie  lingered,  but  Mr. 
Ellsworth  had  turned  to  his  letters  and  for- 
gotten him. 

It  would  seem  that  consolation  is  a  purely 
maternal  function,  or  at  least  that  it  attains 
perfection  only  in  mothers.  A  man's  efforts 
to  administer  the  healing  balm  to  an  in- 
ward hurt  are  usually  well  meant  but,  of 
course,  clumsy  and  inadequate.  He  is 
afraid  to  rub  it  in.  Wives  almost  invariably 
fail  because,  having  clearly  foreseen  the 
affliction  and  warned  the  afflicted,  they  rub 
it  in  a  little  too  hard— that  is,  the  matrons 
more  mature.  The  young  ones  are  apt  to 
slop  injudiciously.  When  a  wife  consoles — 
really  consoles — it  is  because  she  has  sunk 
the  wife  in  the  mother,  and  the  hulking, 
bearded  male  creature  is  to  her  a  weak  and 
willful  little  child. 

Even  that  falls  short  of  what  the  real 
mother  gives.  Hers  properly  and  by  divine 
ordinance  are  the  kind  bosom  for  the  aching 
head,  the  encircling  and  protecting  arms, 
the  soft  murmur  of  pity  and  the  kiss  that 
makes  all  well!  Void  of  reproach,  her 
comfort,  with  no  base  admixture  of  self- 
thought — only  love  and  understanding — in 
short,  just  what  Willie  Wick's  mother  gave 
him  when  he  got  home. 

So  the  boy's  tongue  was  loosened  and  he 
confessed  without  shame: 

"  I  was  scared ;  that  was  the  whole  thing. 
I  know  how  I  looked  and  how  I  fumbled  the 
business.  If  I  had  kept  my  head  it  would 
have  been  all  right  even  if  I  was  a  new  man, 
but  I  didn't.  They're  strict  about  being  on 
time,  but  if  I  hadn't  acted  like  a  pup  I 
think  even  Ellsworth  would  have  let  it  go 
for  once.  But  it  meant  so  much ! " 

"I  know,  dearie  boy.  You  were  thinking 
of  mother." 

"Of  you — and  everything — the  bills  and 
the  chance  of  losing  the  house — mother, 
it's  ghastly !  I  made  too  many  excuses.  I 
could  see  he  thought  they  were  too  good  to 
be  true.  I  didn't  tell  him  about  twisting 
my  ankle.  I  just  said  I  had  an  accident. 
But  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference. 
It  was  my  yellow  streak.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  him!  He  isn't  human.  Simms 
is.  Simms  said  he  thought  it  would  be  all 
right  when  he  told  me  to  report." 

"If  you've  got  a  yellow  streak  it's  pure 
gold;  mother  knows  that.  But  we're  all 
human,  son." 

"He  isn't." 

"  It's  there  somewhere— a  streak  of  it,  be 
sure  of  that,  dear." 

"You'd  wear  out  a  dozen  diamond  drills 
before  you  found  it." 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Wick  briskly,  "we're 
not  going  to  talk  any  more  about  this.  And 
we're  not  going  to  feel  badly  about  it; 
we're  not  going  to  lose  the  house  and  we're 
not  going  to  lose  heart,  but  we're  going  to 
get  something  still  better  without  any  of 
the  trouble  that  we're  expecting.  H  Mr. 
Simms  gives  you  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion he  promised  there  can't  be  any  doubt 
about  it." 

"You  don't  know,  mother." 

"You'll  see.  Now  hurry  down  to  the 
dining-room,  like  a  good  boy,  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  Don't  fret  another  minute. 
I'm  not." 

The  next  morning  at  half  past  seven 
Miss  Berthine  Gappon  in  a  pretty  pink 
frock,  sun  hat  and  gardening  gloves  was 
exceedingly  busy  in  her  front  yard.  She- 
was  going  to  continue  to  be  busy,  too,  when 
some  people  went  by— and  cool.  She 
would  show  some  people  that  they  couldn't 
miss  their  tennis  engagements  arid  get. 
away  with  it.  All  right  for  you,  Mr.  Willie 
Wick! 

Hut  some  people  didn't  go  by.  At  least 
Willie  W  ick  did  not.  He  went  to  the  sta- 
tion by  another  and  a  circuitous  route.  He 
bought  a  paper  there  hut  he  did  not  throw 
the  advertising  section  under  the  seat;  on 
the  contrary  he  perused  it  anxiously  and 
carefully,  entering  some  of  the  advertisers' 
addresses  in  his  notebook.  There  was  one 
firm  that  wanted  a  clean-cut  young  man 
with  business  experience  to  (ill  an  opening 
that  was  described  as  splendid.  It  was  on 
the  way  to  Grierson 's,  and  Willie  decided 
to  apply  there  before  calling  on  Mr.  Simms 
for  fiis  letter  of  recommendation.  Really, 
he  had  little  hope  that  the  splendor  was 
for  him,  notwithstanding  his  mother's 
cheerful  prediction  of  speedy  employment. 
He  knew  from  bitter  and  disheartening 
experience  how  much  chance  a  clean-cut 
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young  man  has,  even  when  he  is  advertised 
for.  But  there  was  another  course  of  action 
that  he  had  decided  upon,  which  was  his 
mother's  suggestion,  too,  though  she  had 
made  it  almost  casually  and  had  not  in- 
sisted upon  it.  It  was  not  a  rosy  prospect, 
but  he  felt  that  with  courage,  determina- 
tion and  tact  he  might  succeed. 

He  closed  his  notebook  and  stared  out  of 
the  car  window  with  knitted  brows  and  his 
jaw  set  resolutely.  The  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  forget  the  sick  sinking  sensation  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach. 

There  was  something  wrong  with  the 
Grierson  office  machine.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  to  be  running  smoothly  enough, 
but  there  was  something  wrong.  There 
were  little  clicks  and  jars  and  buzzes  in  it 
that  were  quite  unusual — lost  motion 
somewhere;  a  looseness  and  at  the  same 
time  an  overtension.  The  large  and  promi- 
nent office  clock,  regulated  to  the  split- 
second  by  telegraph,  was  apparently  at 
fault,  for  the  eyes  of  the  force  were  con- 
stantly turning  to  it.  Mr.  Ellsworth's 
desk  was  involved  and  received  an  exactly 
equal  share  of  notice. 

On  the  clock  dial  the  little  hand  was  a 
trifle  over  midway  between  the  figures  eight 
and  nine  and  the  big  hand  touched  the  point 
of  seven.  The  desk  was  closed,  the  swivel- 
chair  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
desk  was  empty. 

It  was  incredible!  But  the  clock's  pen- 
dulum was  swinging  steadily  to  and  fro  and 
the  watches  that  were  secretly  consulted 
verified  the  amazing  position  of  its  hands. 
The  closed  desk  and  the  vacant  chair  were 
no  optical  illusions.  It  was  twenty-five 
minutes  to  nine  and  David  P.  had  not 
shown  up ! 

A  quarter  to  nine.  Mr.  Grierson,  pink 
faced  and  ponderous,  opened  the  door  of 
his  private  room,  looked  at  the  desk  with 
a  puzzled  expression,  looked  at  the  clock, 
looked  at  the  attentive  force  that  instantly 
concentrated  on  its  work,  and  then  with- 
drew, closing  his  door  with  a  slow,  uncertain 
movement. 

Furtive  glances  and  surreptitious  grins 
were  exchanged,  but  pens  continued  to 
scratch  busily  on  paper,  typewriters  tapped 
their  sharp  tattoo  and  papers  rustled,  the 
decorous  murmur  of  legitimate  communi- 
cation continued,  and  the  clock  ticked 
steadily  on. 

One  minute  past  nine.  The  buzzer 
sounded,  signaling  Mr.  Heney,  the  assistant 
manager,  and  every  man  who  heard  the 
signal  started  nervously.  Mr.  Heney  was 
so  precipitate  in  his  response  as  to  upset  a 
stool,  whereupon  the  entire  force  stopped, 
looked  and,  when  the  door  closed,  listened 
for  an  appreciable  space  of  time.  A  young 
woman  typist  read  over  something  she  had 
written  and,  jerking  the  paper  from  the 
cylinder  of  her  machine,  crumpled  it  and 
tossed  it  into  a  waste  basket.  At  the  same 
moment  two  knife  erasers  began  to  scrape. 
It  was  evident  that  the  morale  of  the  force 
was  rapidly  weakening. 

Presently  Mr.  Grierson's  door  opened 
and,  as  Mr.  Heney  emerged,  the  girl  at  the 
telephone  switchboard  said  to  the  long- 
distance operator,  "Glenmuir  three-nine, 
please,"  and  those  near  that  corner,  know- 
ing what  personage  had  his  residence  at 
Glenmuir,  strained  their  ears  for  the  answer 
to  the  call,  which  they  also  knew  would 
come  from  Mr.  Grierson's  phone. 

But  before  that  answer  came  there  was 
another  significant  sound;  this  time 
through  the  open  windows  and  from  the 
street.  An  automobile  had  stopped  with 
some  suddenness.  The  next  moment  the 
street  door  opened  sharply  and  David  P. 
Kllsworth  appeared  appeared  pale,  un- 
shaven and  disheveled.  He  walked  with  a 
rapid  stride  to  his  desk  and,  as  he  went,  it 
was  noticed  that  one  of  his  shoe  laces  trailed 
behind  him. 

He  hung  his  hat  on  its  accustomed  peg 
and  revealed  unkempt  hair.  He  turned  to 
unlock  his  desk  and  selected  the  w  rong  key 
for  that  purpose  but,  successfully  fitting 
the  next  one,  he  pushed  ii 1 1  t  he  roll-top  w  it  h 
one  swift  motion  and  seated  himself  just, 
as  Henry,  the  office  buy,  brought  his  grist 

of  letters. 

The  girl  at  the  switchboard  threw  in  a 
peg  and  said: 

"Mr.  Kllsworth  is  here,  Mr.  Grierson. 
Do  you  want  Glenmuir?  .  .  .  Glenmuir, 

never  mind  that  call  for  thr  nine.   .  .  . 

No." 

Two  letters  in  quick  succession  Mr.  Klls- 
worth took  from  the  left-hand  basket  and 
disposed  of.  The  third  he  seemed  to  give 
unusual  consideration,  positively  staring 
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at  it.  From  the  letter  his  eyes  wandered, 
one  might  say  absently,  to  a  filing  cabinet 
that  flanked  his  desk,  and  gradually  there 
came  a  strange  sort  of  relaxation  of  the 
lines  of  his  face,  or  rather  a  new  alignment. 
He  was  smiling.  Becoming  suddenly  aware 
of  it  he  frowned  and,  looking  at  the  letter 
again,  penciled  something  on  the  back  of 
it.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  more  he  scanned 
and  scribbled  on  with  his  customary  dis- 
patch, but  again  lapsed  into  thought  with 
the  same  queer  stare  at  the  cabinet  and  the 
same  odd  smile  on  his  face.  Again  arousing 
himself  he  picked  a  letter  from  the  right- 
hand  basket,  read  his  indorsement  and 
then,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience, 
ran.his  pencil  through  it  and  scrawled  a  new 
notation.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Grierson 
put  out  his  head  and,  catching  the  man- 
ager's eye,  exchanged  a  nod  with  him  and 
ducked  back. 

For  ten  minutes  more  the  manager  con- 
tinued his  remarkable  behavior,  reading, 
rereading,  erasing  and  writing  anew,  and 
staring  at  the  card  cabinet;  then  he  sud- 
denly started  from  his  chair,  picked  up 
baskets  and  letters  and  carried  them  into 
Grierson's  room.  The  partition  of  that  re- 
treat was  thin  and  a  raised  voice  within 
could  be  easily  heard.  What  David  P.  said 
was  in  a  low  tone,  but  Grierson  almost 
shouted: 

"What!" 

And  then:  "You  don't  tell  me!"  and  a 
laugh. 

Nothing  more  until  the  manager,  coming 
out,  stopped  with  an  air  of  reluctance  at 
the  threshold. 

"I  hope  everything  will  continue  to 
progress  favorably,"  Grierson  was  saying. 

"Thanks,"  returned  the  manager. 

"By  the  way,  you  didn't  say  which  it 
was." 

"A  boy,"  said  David  P.  and  closed  the 
door. 

He  went  quickly  back  to  his  desk,  closed 
it,  flicked  his  hat  from  its  peg,  jammed  it  on 
his  head  and,  with  a  hasty  step,  made  for 
the  wicket  of  the  railing  that  divided  the 
working  space  from  the  waiting  bench. 
Now  simultaneously  the  street  door  swung 
inward  to  admit  Willie  Wick.  At  once 
Willie  Wick  saw  who  was  coming,  and  im- 
mediately Willie  Wick  and  his  little  plan 
went  to  pieces. 

It  was  the  unexpectedness  of  the  thing. 
He  had  intended  to  approach  the  manager's 
desk  erect,  calm  and  confident.  He  meant 
to  look  the  manager  straight  in  his  steely 
eye  and  make  a  brief,  businesslike  request 
for  reinstatement,  as  one  who  had  justice 
and  reason  behind  him  and  insisted  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  on  a  right.  He  had 
formulated  his  address: 

"Mr.  Ellsworth,  I  was  discharged  yester- 
day for  the  infraction  of  a  rule  that  I  admit 
is  necessary  but  which,  like  all  rules,  admits 
of  exception  in  exceptional  cases.  I  stated 
my  case  lamely,  I  know,  owing  to  the  agita- 
tion that  I  felt;  but  I  had  been  under  an 
unusual  strain  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  my  tardiness,  circumstances  over  which 
I  had  absolutely  no  control.  Briefly  they 
are  these." 

But  all  this  was  hopelessly  jumbled  in  his 
distracted  brain. 

His  tongue  had  thickened  and  his  kneel 
were  shaking.  Only  a  sort  of  desperate  de- 
termination remained;  one  fixed  idea  that 
every  disordered  faculty  grasped  at  and 
clung  to,  so  that  he  barred  the  manager's 
way  and  found  utterance  for  what  was 
uppermost  and  vital: 

"Mr.  Kllsworth   My  mother  

My  mother  " 

Apparently  he  could  go  no  farther.  He 
noticed  that  the  little  gold  pin  with  its 
turquoise  setting  was  missing  from  David 
P.'s  necktie.  He  had  been  looking  fixedly 
at  the  necktie  from  the  first.  Hut  now 
I  )avid  P.  spoke: 

"You  were  discharged  yesterday  for 
being  late.    Wick,  isn't,  it?" 

There  was  something  so  strange  in  the 
tunc  of  the  manager's  voice  that  Willie,  as 
he  assented,  removed  his  fascinated  git/.e 
from  the  necktie  and  saw  a  marvel. 

David  I'.  Ellsworth's  eyes  were  no  longer 

bard. 

They  were  soft  and  luminous.  Tiny 
wrinkles  radiated  from  their  corners.  They 
wi  re  smiling  eyes.  A  new  face  altogctht  r. 
Pity  in  it  a  sort  of  amused  pity  and  with 
all  a  kind  gravity  that  somehow  robbed 
pity  of  its  sting. 

"  My  mot  her  t  bought      — " 

"Wick,"  said  Mr.  Kllsworth,  "I'm  in  a 
hurry;  but  if  you  want  to  and  you  think  it. 
won't  happen  again,  you  can  go  back  to 
your  work.  Tell  Mr.  Simms  I  laid  so!" 
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Any  Street  Corner 
In  Any  Busy  City 

LET  US  stand  here  for  a  moment,  and 
.j  see — what  we  shall  see. 
Th  ere  goes  a  twelve-cylinder — a  splendid 
specimen  of  American  motor  car  manu- 
facture. 

Goodyear  Tires  —  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  — 
you  observe,  add  not  a  little  to  its  aristo- 
cratic air. 

And  here  is  an  enormously  popular  type — 
the  "mystery"  car,  as  it  was  called  last 
year.  A  wide  gap  in  price,  but  it's  a 
graceful,  dashing  thing,  isn't  it? 

And  look — in  spite  of  price  disparity,  this 
car,  too,  is  Goodyear  equipped. 

This  Six  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 
from  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  Mich- 
igan— multiply  it  by  a  total  production 
of  many  thousands,  and  you  will  get 
some  idea  where  all  the  Goodyears  go. 

Here  comes  the  omnipresent,  the  irrepress- 
ible, the  universal — another,  and  another, 
and  still  another — all  tired  with  Goodyears. 

And  look  —  another  aristocrat  —  a  majestic 
six-cylinder,  side  by  side  with  a  beautiful 
eight. 

And,  again,  you  see,  all  wheels  are  Good- 
yeared. 

Here's  a  Four  that  occupies  a  niche  all  by 
itself.  And,  observe,  please,  that  it  is 
Goodyear  equipped. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  cars  leaving  the  fac- 
tories every  year  with  Goodyear  as  regular 
tire  equipment — isn't  the  moral  clear? 


The  Goodyear  Conquest  of  America 
San  Francisco 

THIS  view  of  Market  Street  in 
San  Francisco  gives  an  idea  of  the 
teeming  activity  of  the  California 
metropolis.  Motor  cars  are  thick  in 
the  principal  thoroughfares;  and  a 
careful  census  taken  Sept.  1st,  1915, 
showed  that  Goodyear  Tires  top  all 
other  makes  by  a  pronounced  mar- 
gin. One-fifth  of  all  the  cars  in  San 
Francisco  are  tired  with  Goodyears. 
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All  Makes  of  Cars; 
One  Make  of  Tires 


^EEMS  odd — doesn't  it — that  you  can  go 
up  and  down  the  gamut,  from  top  price 
to  low  price — fours,  sixes,  eights  and 
twelves — and  find  such  an  astonishing 
preponderance  of  Goodyears? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there's  nothing  odd 
about  it. 

The  man  with  the  car  of  low  price  is  just 
as  keen  on  tire  economy,  which  is  only 
another  word  for  tire-goodness,  as  the 
man  with  the  car  of  high  price. 

And  when  you've  reversed  that  statement — 
said  it  backward — you've  got  the  simple 
solution. 

American  motor  car  owners  buy  more 
Goodyears  than  any  other  tire — and  there 
are  close  to  two  hundred  brands  of  tires. 

Men  who  own  popular  priced  cars  buy 
Goodyears  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  get  fifty  other  makes — and  more — 
for  less  money. 

Men  who  own  the  costliest  cars,  on  the 
other  hand,  buy  Goodyears  because  there 
isn't  anything  above  or  beyond  them 
to  buy. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 


The  Goodyear  Conquest  of  America 
Boston 

ON  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent—  in  Boston — we  find  the 
same  consistent  Goodyear  leader- 
ship. For  here,  also,  one-fifth  of 
the  cars — as  indicated  by  count  Sept. 
1st,  1915 — are  Goodyear  equipped. 
The  photograph  shows  Tremont 
Street — the  Hub's  Fifth  Avenue — 
on  a  bright  autumn  morning. 
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A  Simple 
System 
Giving 
Perfect  Light 
at  Small  Cost 


Because  Prest-O-Lite  gives  perfect 
riilinj;  light,  is  simple  and  trouble- 
proofj  never  fails  in  emergencies,  de- 
mands no  attention  you  yourself  can- 
not give,  easily,  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively, because  it  stands  the  jolts,  and 
is  as  sturdy  as  your  motorcycle  itself, 
more  riders  use  Prest-O-Lite  thnn  all 
other  systems  combined. 

Vet  Prest-O-Lite  costs  less  to  buy 
and  less  to  use  than  any  other  brilliant 
light. 

Sold  on  Money  Back  Basis 

Prove  Prest-O-Lite  on  your  own 
machine.  I'se  it  for  M)  Days.  You  are 
the  judge  if  you  want  your  money  back. 

The  Complete  Equipment 
for  Satisfaction 

You  can  get  Prest-O-Lite  on  any  make  of 
motorcycle.   If  you  want  a  complete  equip- 
ment,  your  dealer  can  give  you  Prest-O-Lite, 
a  lamp  and  a  mechanical  horn — makes  a 
splendid  combination.    Saves  you  money 
when  you  buy,  and  more  when  you  use  it. 
Your  name  and  address  on  the  margin 
of  this  pagewill  bringconiplete  informa- 
tionon  motorcycle  lighting.  Write  today. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 


Worlds  Large 


Make 


of  Dissolved  Acetylene 
Main  Offices  and  Factory 
612  Speedway.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Canadian  Offices  and  Factory       Merritton,  Ontario 
Preat-O-Lite  Exchange  Agencies  Everywhere 


You,  Too,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  200.000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every-  deaf  per- 
son, without  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and  en- 
tirely at  our  risk,  to  accept  a  thorough  trial  of  the 

1916  Acousticon 


No 
Deposit 


FREE 


No 
Expense 


All  vnti  need  todni«towrite  saving  that  youaredeaf 
and  will  try  the"ACOI  SI  ICON."  Thctnal  will  not 
co«t  you  one  cent,  for  wc  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

warning  !  Th"r  H  «~>d '?""!  z*"  r?Ty; 

  onrihouldnot  makeas  liberal  a  trial 

offeraawedo.sodonotsend  money 
for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  "ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  "ACOI 'STICON  "  today  and  con- 
vince yourself — you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1301  CWler  BUg,  New  York 

Toronto.  Ont  .  l>ffice.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


lie  had 
a  lot  of 


PATCWTC   That  Protect  and  Pay 
A  1  L  ll  1  O      Send  Sketch  or  Model  (or  Search. 
BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lauyt'.  Waakiaftoo,  D.  C. 


however  (hero  wore  lucrative  profits.  So 
Elmer  suggested  they  go  into  the  supply 
business  themselves.  They  did  it  too. 
There  were  fat  profits  in  the  deal.  You  can 
see  it  all  on  the  records.  The  courts  have 
(hem  on  file.  Elmer  showed  them,  also, 
how,  to  be  safe,  they  must  change  their 
methods  of  bookkeeping.  It  never  would 
do  to  let  the  entries  of  sales  and  transfers 
stand  as  they  were.  He  knew! 
kept  those  books.  There  were 
things  he  showed  them.  But  there  was  that 
deal  in  Union  Pacific. 

Elmer  was  forty-three.  On  each  of  his 
temples  was  a  patch  of  gray  he  treasured. 
It  gave  him  a  distinguished  air,  he  thought. 
Long  before  this  he  had  (put  the  dim,  dingy 
boarding  house  down  near  the  ferry  slips, 
and  bachelor  apartments,  a  place  of  quiet 
elegance,  now  domiciled  him.  The  place 
was  of  the  sort  favored  by  rising,  capable 
business  men—  bachelors.  Elmer  never  had 
married,  you  know.  If  ever  he  thought  of 
Nelly  Ross,  she  who  long  ere  this  had  left 
the  Island,  he  smiled.  What  a  dub  he'd 
been  those  days!  It  amused  him  to  look 
back  on  it.  Now  he  had  his  hands  in  on 
everything.  He  was  dipping  in  everywhere. 
A  useful  man  —  a  very  useful  one,  indeed, 
for  Wall  Street— Elmer  was  feeding  fatly 
on  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table 
above  him. 

And  all  the  time  every  fresh  venture  he 
was  let  in  on  brought  him  nearer  to  the  goal 
he'd  set  out  to  gain.  And,  too,  though  he 
did  not  dream  it,  step  by  step  Elmer  drew 
nearer  to  the  moment  when  it  all  would 
end,  vanish  as  into  smoke.  But  Elmer 
didn't  dream  it.  Even  had  he  foreseen,  had 
visioned  what  was  to  come,  it  still  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he'd  have  let  go.  The  wine  was 
in  him.  It  was  in  his  blood.  His  veins  ran 
dollars  and  cents. 

"Why?  "  is  a  question  that,  with  men  like 
Elmer,  is  ever  profoundly  a  mystery.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  spend  money,  to  get 
for  himself  the  things  that  money  buys;  he 
only  knew  how  to  make  it.  True,  he  still 
had  his  dreams.  The  town  house  and  the 
country  place  he  would  get  one  day;  but  he 
would  get  them  only  because  they  were 
the  things  other  men  had — the  big  men  he 
envied,  he  admired.  Once  they  were  his 
he  did  not  know  how  to  live  in  them.  He 
felt  awkward,  ill  at  ease.  He  could  not 
learn  their  use.  He  was  too  old  by  then  to 
learn. 

But  to  return— the  deal  in  Union  Pacific 
was  what  made  Elmer. 

The  spring  morning— that  day  the  dis- 
closure burst  on  Wall  Street— was  bright 
and  clear.  You  remember  the  occasion.  The 
sunlight,  pouring  down  between  the  high 
walls  of  the  skyscrapers,  danced  and  rippled 
joyously.  It  often  happens  so.  The  Blue 
Mondays  and  Black  Fridays  that  Wall 
Street  remembers  seem  to  have  been  fate- 
fully  glorious  otherwise — Nature  grinning 
perhaps.  Sunday,  the  day  before,  Elmer 
had  put  in  at  a  country  club  up  the  Hudson. 
It  was  a  smart  organization,  its  members 
mostly  millionaires.  Golf  Elmer  detested, 
for  at  it,  as  at  other  diversions,  he  was  a 
perfect  duffer.  The  rest  of  it,  though,  he'd 
liked.  The  game  over,  they  sat  about  a 
table  in  the  grill  and  talked. 

Big  men  they  were,  the  big  ones  to  whom, 
as  a  useful  man,  Elmer  had  made  himself 
most  useful.  They  were  not  Sykes'  crowd 
however.  Take  note  of  that.  They  were 
even  bigger  men.  They  were  men  that 
Elmer  had  seen  would  be  useful  to  him. 
Sykes,  of  course,  was  friendly  to  Elmer — 
very  friendly — he  had  helped  Elmer  much; 
but  Elmer's  aims  were  high,  you  see.  These 
friends  could  help  Elmer  in  a  way  that 
Sykes  never  could — as  Sykes  wouldn't. 
Remember  that!  For  two  of  them  were 
directors  in  the  Island.  They  controlled  big 
blocks  of  its  stock.  Sykes  would  have  raised 
his  brows  had  he  seen  how  Elmer  was  hob- 
nobbing with  them— kotowing  and  de- 
ferring. 

They  did  not  talk  of  Union  Pacific.  If  the 
rail  was  mentioned  they  remained  silent, 
their  looks  obscure;  but  Elmer  knew.  They 
were  heavy  holders  of  the  security.  More 
than  once  that  day,  had  you  looked  closely, 
you  would  have  seen  his  eyes  leap. 

There  had  been  a  pool  formed  to  raid 
Union  Pacific.  Sykes  was  in  on  the  pool. 
He  knew  his  associates  were  loaded  heavily 
with  the  security,  but  the  chance  was  too 
tempting.  The  public,  after  a  long  rise 
in  the  stock,  w,as  in  on  it  largely;  arid  at 
the  price  at  which  it  stood  Union  Pacific 
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was  top-heavy.  But  never  mind  !  Though 
Sykes  knew  his  directors  carried  big  blocks 
of  it,  the  directors  did  not  know  he  knew. 
Elmer  did  however.  He  knew  that  Sykes 
knew.  That  was  why  his  eyes  had  leaped. 

Elmer,  however,  did  not  warn  his  friends, 
the  directors.  Neither  did  he  warn  his 
other  friend,  Sykes.  The  deal  in  Union 
Pacific  was  put  through.  A  savage  on- 
slaught, it  broke  the  price  ten  points  in  a 
morning.  It  closed  at  the  day's  end  weak 
and  wabbling.  There  was  a  crimp  put  in 
several  big  fort  unes  that  day.  You  remem- 
ber reading  about  it.  in  the  newspapers.  A 
society  person,  a  leader  of  cotillons,  like 
the  grasshopper,  danced  no  more  that  year. 
A  young  sporting  blade,  a  yachtsman,  put 
up  his  yachts  for  a  year  or  two.  There 
was  one  exquisite,  a  dawdler  abroad,  who 
turned  up  his  nose  at  America,  who  very 
nearly  had  to  go  to  work  —  not  quite  though ; 
but  nearly,  so  nearly  that  his  pale,  delicate 
features  turned  almost  transparent. 

At  half  past  nine  that  day,  'half  an 
hour  before  the  time  when  —  8lli  yenerix — he 
usually  appeared,  Elmer  arrived  at  the 
Island.  His  first  concern  was  the  stock 
ticker.  The  tape  flowing  through  his 
fingers— " Feeling  the  Nation's  Pulse!" — 
he  stood  with  eyes  again  agleam.  London 
had  opened  weak.  All  day  he  hovered  over 
the  machine.  The  assault,  the  real  attack, 
began  at  the  New  York  opening.  Five 
thousand  shares  of  Union  Pacific  were 
hurled  into  the  market  at  a  price  three- 
quarters  off  from  the  Saturday's  close. 

And  as  the  stock  fell,  receding  a  fraction 
with  every  sale,  Elmer's  eyes  narrowed  into 
chinks.  It  was  not  too  late  even  then  to 
have  warned  Sykes.  He  was,  of  course,  not 
the  organizer  of  that  pool.  Bigger  men, 
fellows  much  bigger  even  than  Sykes,  had 
engineered  it;  and  Sykes  was  merely  one  of 
their  instruments,  a  useful  man  himself.  In 
two  or  three  other  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies that  day  were  other  useful  men,  too, 
of  course;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Sykes, 
had  he  been  warned,  might  have  "got  out 
from  under";  but  Sykes  wasn't  warned. 

At  half  past  three,  after  a  guarded  look 
about  him,  Elmer  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
out.  His  air  was  the  same  as  when,  on  that 
day,  years  before,  he  had  sneaked  out  to 
dash  round  to  Lubin's.  In  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes  at  the  most  he  returned. 
Thus  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  had  Elmer 
achieved  his  aim,  his  vaunting,  vaulting 
ambition. 

Standing  there  alone  in  his  office,  only 
conscience,  his  own  knowledge,  for  com- 
pany, he  cast  a  look  about  him.  His  lips 
for  an  instant  he  moistened.  Then  his  ac- 
tive, eager  eyes  came  abruptly  to  a  halt. 
Afterward,  as  they  fixed  themselves  on  the 
wall,  a  smile  dawned  on  Elmer's  face. 

"Ah!"  breathed  Elmer. 

They  began  arriving  shortly,  the  big  men 
who  came  to  the  Island  that  day.  The 
two  directors,  Elmer's  golf-club  hosts,  were 
among  the  first.  Half  a  dozen  others  fol- 
lowed. All,  as  Elmer  knew,  were  heavily 
interested  in  the  Island.  They,  also,  were 
heavily  interested  in  U.  P.  Elmer  could 
hear  the  hum  of  voices  that  emerged  from 
behind  Sykes'  door. 

Occasionally  it  grew  distinguishable: 
"Abusing  confidence!"  "Diverting  infor- 
mation!" "Attacking  kindred  interests!" 
All  this,,  listening,  Elmer  heard.  It  was  all 
as  was  charged.  Once,  when  the  door  was 
opened,  admitting  a  belated  arrival,  Elmer 
caught  a  flitting  glimpse  of  Sykes.  He  sat 
at  his  desk,  his  jaw  squared  and  his  eyes 
sullen,  defiant;  for  the  man  was  a  fighter. 
Though  faced  with  the  proofs,  he  had  not 
caved.  A  strong  man,  as  Wall  Street  knows 
such  men,  he  was  displaying  a  strength 
worthy  of  some  heroic  cause. 

Elmer's  eyes,  as  they  caught  his,  fell 
swiftly.  He  hurried  out  of  view.  But  he 
had  won!  He  had  won!  That  was  the 
point.  Everything  had  been  worth  it! 

Elmer  was  now  a  successful  man. 

The  reorganization,  that  sweeping  read- 
justment of  the  Island's  affairs,  came,  as 
Wall  Street  will  remember,  six  weeks  after 
that  day.  There  was  no  open  scandal. 
Things  march  swiftly  in  the  Street,  and  by 
that  time  the  deal  in  Union  Pacific  had 
blown  over.  Just  the  same  the  men  on 
whose  toes  Sykes  had  trod  did  not  forget. 
Sykes'  offense  had  been  unforgivable. 

To  have  somebody  use  your  own  resources 
against  yourself  is,  in  Wall  Street,  the  Scar- 
let Sin.    Sykes,  however,  was  not  ousted 


publicly.  A  list  of  the  votes  and  proxies, 
the  Island's  stock  control,  was  merely 
shown  to  him;  and  Sykes  saw  the  point. 
He  resigned. 

This  happens  frequently  in  the  financial 
district.  Scandals  cost  money.  The  major- 
ity directors,  the  ones  who  had  put  him  out, 
even  framed  up  and  handed  him  a  set  of 
eulogistic  resolutions. 

So,  at  fifty-five,  growing  old,  Sykes  was 
shelved  -Bassett's  age  when  he  had  been 
"let  out";  Kronk's  age,  within  a  year  or 
two,  when  Kronk  had  been  turned  into  the 
street.  The  mills  of  the  gods! 

At  five  o'clock  that  day  Elmer  was  in  his 
office  directing  the  removal  of  the  papers 
from  his  desk.  A  new  man  was  to  become 
the  Island's  cashier  now,  for  Elmer  had 
moved  up.  He  was  the  company's  presi- 
dent. Thus,  once  Sykes  had  quit  his  office, 
Elmer  would  move  in  there.  No  hurry, 
however;  he  meant  to  wait  until  Sykes 
had  flitted.  There  were  reasons,  in  fact, 
why  he  did  not  wish  to  face  his  whilom 
friend,  his  one-time  patron.  He  had  not 
communed  with  him  for  days— many  days 
indeed.  Elmer,  in  the  time  that  had  inter- 
vened, often  had  wondered  how  much 
Sykes  had  learned. 

The  door  opened  then.  Sykes  stood 
there.  He  was  smiling  though  his  face  was 
haggard.  Holding  the  door  open  he  jerked 
his  thumb  at  the  depressed,  peaked,  large- 
nosed  youth  known  nominally  as  Elmer's 
secretary. 

"Get  out!"  said  Sykes  briefly. 

The  stenographer  got  out.  Elmer,  too, 
might  have  followed  but  that  Sykes  blocked 
the  way.  Elmer  did  not  like  his  looks.  He 
had  his  hat  on  and  the  cigar  in  his  mouth 
he  rolled  from  side  to  side.  He  stared  at 
Elmer  fixedly. 

"Just  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you," 
said  Sykes.  Removing  the  cigar  from  his 
lips  he  blew  a  gust  of  smoke  into  the  room. 
"Take  my  advice:  You'd  better  work  by 
yourself  hereafter.  You're  the  sort  that  if 
you'd  been  a  burglar — that  is,  a  house 
burglar — you'd  steal  your  pal's  tools  before 
you  got  to  the  crib!" 

It  was  pretty  outlandish.  Elmer  won- 
dered whether  the  man  had  been  drinking. 
He  refrained  from  replying,  however. 

"That's  all !"  said  Sykes;  then  he  passed 
out. 

Elmer's  early  ambition  was  achieved. 
He  was  the  Island's  president.  The  world 
was  before  him ! 

VII 

ONE  more  picture  now — one  last  view; 
then  Elmer  we  may  leave.  To  describe 
him  in  his  glory,  the  full  flower  of  his  bloom, 
is  not  required  here. 

He  had  his  millions  now.  He  had  his 
town  house  and  his  country  place.  He  had 
even  his  fast  horses,  his  fast  motors,  his  fast 
yacht.  He  had,  also,  like  his  own  kind,  a 
wife.  Mirabile  didu!  Elmer— yes— had  a 
wife.  His  fellows  had  wives;  he  must  have 
one  too. 

The  woman  he  married  was  not  rich;  she 
had,  however,  "connections."  Her  reason, 
though,  for  marrying  Elmer  was  problemat- 
ical. Inertia  probably.  She  was  not  very 
animated  or  inspiring.  Bridge  and  a  taste 
for  musical  comedy  were  the  peak  of  her 
intellectual  faculties.  Otherwise  she  had 
only  social  leanings. 

Her  time,  ere  long,  she  spent  mainly 
abroad.  While  here,  however,  she  occupied 
the  country  place,  Elmer  dwelling  in  town. 
The  times  she  came  to  the  city  Elmer  moved 
upstairs.  Man  and  wife  were  not  very  con- 
genial, in  fact. 

He  was  a  big  man  now.  He  was — to  use 
the  Street's  meaning  of  it — a  strong  man. 
He  had  become,  also,  a  very  careful  man. 

Sykes'  speech,  that  parting  allocution, 
Elmer  often  had  pondered.  He  wondered 
whether  he  really  had  "played  straight." 
A  dim  doubt  of  it  had  come  vaguely  to  trou- 
ble him.  Thus  in  his  dealings  with  others 
now  he  was  very  particular.  As  an  inter- 
locking director  now,  whenever  a  steam 
road  or  a  trolley  line  was  boosted  on  to  the 
stockholders  he  examined  every  step  he 
took  to  make  sure  he  was  playing  square 
with  his  associates.  Many  a  stiff  fight  he 
had  with  temptation.  Many  a  night  he 
walked  the  floor  fighting  with  himself;  but 
he  withstood  it.  Sykes'  speech  had  sunk  in 
deep. 

It  was  this  very  thing,  in  fact,  that  at 
last  got  Elmer  into  trouble.  What  "did" 
him  was  playing  straight  with  the  pool  in 
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>Iew  York,  Back  Bay  and  Eastern.  Elmer 
tuck — was  square;  and  they  got  him,  with 
he  rest  of  his  associates. 

The  way  had  been  long  and  it  had  been 
levious;  he  could  not  go  on  forever.  Had 
■jlmer,  however,  followed  his  own  true  in- 
linations — been  true  to  himself,  that  is — 
le  might  have  remained  unscotched  for  a 
ong  time.  But  no !  Sykes  had  his  revenge. 
Slmer  remembered  what  Sykes  had  said, 
nd  that  tripped  him. 

The  deal  now  is  open  history.  It  was  a 
uge  affair — one  of  the  biggest  killings  the 
treet  has  ever  known.  The  road,  a  vast 
nd  prosperous  system,  had  by  hazardous 
ortune  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  "inter- 
sts,"  of  which  Elmer  was  a  minor  member, 
^he  proposal  was  made — and  carried  out — 
hat  the  road  be  developed.  By  this  was 
leant  that  the  interlocking  gentlemen  in 
ontrol  should  unload  on  it  a  variety  of 
ompeting  steam  roads,  trolley  lines  and 
teamboat  companies  of  which  they  stood 
tossessed.  The  stockholders,  in  mass  aggre- 
ating  a  majority  of  the  widows,  orphans 
nd  minor  heirs  of  at  least  three  states,  were 
nade  to  hold  the  bag.  That  is  the  Wall 
Itreet  term,  you  know.  In  other  words, 
ountless  hundreds  of  them — thousands 
ierhaps — paid  the  bill.  It  was,  indeed,  one 
f  the  biggest  killings  the  Street  had  ever 
nown.  Again  in  Wall  Street's  happy  ar- 
ot,  it  was  "murder." 

Elmer  knew  from  the  first  he  ought  not 
o  go  in  on  it.  What  he  should  have  done, 
nee  he  had  the  information,  was  to  hover 
ound  on  the  outskirts,  playing  the  game 
both  ways  through  the  middle" — another 
hrase  you  know.  Briefly,  when  the  crowd 
ought  in  roads — the  trolley  lines  and  steam 
ystems  they  meant  to  unload  on  the  Back 
!ay— he  should  have  loaded  up  with  the 
tock-6f  those  roads  first;  then  he  could 
ave  gouged  a  profit  out  of  his  friends, 
ilso,  knowing  how  they  were  gouging  the 
Sack  Bay,  he  should  have  gone  short  on 
hat  security. 

He  didn't  though.  He  played  square 
istead.  Millions  Elmer's  friends  raked  in. 
'hen  came  the  crash.  You  know  what  hap- 
ened  then. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve;  and  in  New  York 
hat  year,  for  a  wonder,  it  was  to  be  a  good, 
ld-fashioned  white  Christmas.  The  day 
efore  it  had  snowed,  and  now,  under  the 
arly  starlight  and  the  arc  lamps  that 
capped  and  coruscated  at  the  corners,  the 
treets  of  the  shopping  quarter  were  daz- 
ling.  The  crowds,  laughing  and  chattering 
^  they  hurried  by,  paused  when  a  tinkle 
f  bells  chimed  on  the  crisp,  clear  air. 

sleigh— strange  sight— hove  into  view, 
lew  York  does  not  often  see  a  sleigh, 
s  it  gritted  over  the  car  tracks,  thump- 
ig  and  scraping,  the  street  crowd  paused, 
very  neck  craned. 

"Hooray!"  cheered  a  newsboy. 

Then,  inspired,  he  let  go  at  the  fabled 
ehicle  the  snowball— half  ice,  half  slush  — 
e  had  been  saving  for  his  rival,  the  'wop" 
ho  was  trying  to  dip  in  on  his  trade.  The 
powd  cheered  and  laughed  as  the  shot  went 
•ue. 

Nelly  Ross— Nelly  Horton  now— hurried 
n.    Out  in  the  country,  in  the  pleasant 


suburb  where  she  lived,  neither  sleighs  nor 
snow  were  a  novelty.  She  must  make  haste 
besides.  In  a  brief  hour  her  husband  was 
to  meet  her  at  the  station,  when  they  would 
take  the  accommodation  train  for  home. 
Before  that  she  had  still  several  purchases 
to  make. 

A  toy  steam  engine  for  Horton,  Junior, 
was  one  of  them.  He  had  asked  for  it  at  the 
last  moment.  Bessy,  too,  his  sister,  had 
wanted  a  book  of  cut-outs  she  had  seen. 
Then  there  was  the  jacket  like  Nelly's  that 
the  little  servant  girl,  the  maid-of-all-work, 
had  so  admired.  She  must  get  that  too. 
Nelly's  cheeks  glowed.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
too.  She  looked  very  pretty  as  she  bustled 
along. 

How  nice  it  was  to  be  getting  on !  How 
fine  it  was  to  be  prosperous  and  to  be  able 
to  buy  what  you  want.  The  nicest  part  of 
it,  too,  was  that  you  could  do  things  for 
those  about  you.  Money  meant  so  much. 
Artless,  her  thoughts  trite — very  happy 
though — Nelly  hurried.  Then,  just  as  she 
had  reached  the  corner,  there  at  the  shop 
door  for  which  she  was  heading,  Nelly  saw 
him.  She  knew  him  instantly.  The  man 
she  had  long  forgotten  was  coming  up  the 
street. 

Court  had  adjourned  early  that  day.  In 
honor  of  the  occasion  it  had  closed  hours 
early.  This,  too,  was  in  spite  of  the 
court's  determination  that  it  would  sit  day 
and  night  to  hurry  the  ends  of  justice.  The 
Federal  attorney,  however,  had  made  no 
objection.  He  was  quite  agreeable.  So, 
too,  had  been  Elmer. 

All  that  day  he  had  been  on  the  stand. 
The  inquiry  to  which  the  Government's  ad- 
vocate had  subjected  him  was  what  the 
newspapers  had  termed  grilling.  Impudent 
was  what  Elmer  termed  it.  All  his  private 
affairs  had  been  turned  inside  out;  the  Fed- 
eral attorney  had,  in  fact,  attacked  Elmer 
from  every  side.  He  was  a  young  man  too; 
but  he  had  seemed  to  show  little  respect  for 
either  Elmer's  years  or  Elmer's  position 
in  the  community.  He  had  sought  to 
learn  the  source  of  every  dollar  Elmer  had. 
There  was  a  suggestion  that  the  Govern- 
ment meant  to  make  him  disgorge. 

Elmer  disgorge!  Why,  his  money  gone, 
he  would  have  nothing !  He  knew  it  too. 
The  suspicion  of  its  truth  already  had 
dawned  on  him.  That  was  why,  dismissing 
his  limousine  at  the  court-house  door,  he 
had  walked. 

He  wanted  to  think  it  out. 

The  world  had  rocked  beneath  him.  It 
was  still  reeling.  What  would  he  be  without 
his  money?  The  fact  that,  so  far,  it  had 
never  been  anything  to  him  even  penetrated 
his  intelligence;  but  without  it  what  would 
he  be?  The  thought  was  still  revolving  in 
his  brain  when  Elmer  saw  her. 

"Why,  Nelly!"  cried  Elmer. 

In  his  surprise  he  stood  stock-still,  for- 
getting even  to  raise  his  hat.  Ordinarily  he 
never  did  that  to  the  Island's  stenog- 
raphers—he just  touched  the  brim  of  it 
paternally,  then  passed  on;  but  about 
Nelly  was  a  remembrance  that  might  have 
made  him  go  farther.  She  symbolized  his 
youth,  his  early  dreams.  He  felt,  awk- 
wardly, a  moment  later,  that  he  should 
have  been  more  deferent.    Then  habit, 
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I  shall  never  forget  a  bright  spring  flay  in 
f)07  when  three  of  us  wf-re  whiling  away 
ip  time  with  nothing  to  cngagf  our  a<t  iv- 
ies except  the  most  idlf  conversation. 
»ne  of  us  picked  up  a  map  of  railroads  in 
F*»w  England  and  carfU-ssly  remarked  that 

not  only  would  be  a  logical  step  for  the 
lew  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Kail- 
>ad  to  buy  the  Boston  and  Maine,  hut  pi-r- 
aps such  a  Htep  had  already  heen  taken, 
lo  one  had  ever  publicly  Huggested  such 

thin,*  and  not  a  word  had  been  whispered 
bout  it. 

One  of  the  reporters  happened  to  be  well 
cquainted  with  a  minor  official  of  a  great, 
"unk  line  whose  name  shall  not  lie  men- 
oned,  but  which  was  and  still  in  engaged  in 
instant  squabbling  with  the  New  Haven 
;  nil  road. 

"All  right,"  said  the  reporter,  "I'll  we 
hat  I  can  do  about  it.  It  ought  to  be  true 
vm  if  it  isn't." 

So  he  went  to  his  railroad  friend  and 
*ketl  if  it  wasn't  true  that,  the  New  Haven 
ad  bought,  the  Brwton  and  Maine.  For  of 
>ursp  any  reporter  with  more  than  one 
ay's  experience  knows  enough  to  pretend 
lat  a  thing  is  true  even  though  he  hasn't 
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the  slightest  idea  of  it.  Much  to  his  aston- 
ishment the  official  said  that  such  was  the 
cane,  but  that  he  didn't  feel  at  liberty  to 
say  anything  about  it.  However,  he  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  president  of  the 
railroad,  who  at  once  consented  to  see  the 
reporter.  The  latter  could  hardly  conceal 
his  astonishment,  when  the  [(resident  of  the 
great  railroad  told  him  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  that  the  New  Haven  had 
just  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  added  some  details 
which  indicated  t  hat  his  own  feeling  toward 
the  New  Haven  had,  to  put  it  lightly,  been 
ruffled. 

A  few  months  previously  there  had  joined 
the  employ  of  one  of  I  In-  three  newspa- 
pers concerned  in  this  far-reaching  scoop  a 
young  man  connected  with  one  of  Mtwtori's 
best-known  Hack  Bay  families.  It  has  be- 
come the  fashion  of  late  years  for  rich  and 
prominent  nu  n  to  put  their  sons  to  work  as 
reporters  for  a  year  or  two  for  I  he  experi- 
ence they  get.  This  was  a  chwrful  and 
obliging  young  man  whose  first  name  was 
Theodore.  It  was  suggested  that  he  tele- 
phone an  uncle  who  was  then  a  dlrtctOV  "f 
the  Boston  anil  Maine.   He  immediately  got 


the  rule  of  custom,  got  Elmer.  It  was  the 
Island's  president  who  spoke  next. 

"Ha!"  said  Elmer,  pattering  it  like  his 
kind.  "Glad  to  see  you.  How  are  you 
getting  on?" 

Patronizing,  unctuous !  That  phrase  too ! 
A  dim  memory,  a  recollection  as  vague  as 
the  shadow  of  a  dread,  a  bad  dream  long 
past,  filtered  into  Nelly's  mind.  Where  had 
she  heard  that  phrase — that  expressionless 
speech — before?  Then  she  remembered. 
It  had  been  at  the  Island — naturally. 
She  gazed  at  Elmer  queerly.  "  How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Pringle,"  she  replied. 

She  was  not  glad  to  see  him.  There  was 
no  reason  she  should  be.  Besides  that,  in 
the  newspapers  she  had  read  of  Elmer's 
many  exploits.  Again  came  to  her  the  fear 
of  him  she  once  had  felt. 

Elmer  looked  at  her.  He  would  have 
liked  to  be  simple,  natural.  He  always 
had  liked  Nelly.  Her  frank,  pretty  face  al- 
lured him  even  now.  In  its  air  of  renewed 
faith  and  content  he  saw  somehow  comfort 
and  understanding.  Though  still  plainly 
dressed,  her  air  unpretentious,  she  seemed 
to  have  found  something  he  had  not.  He 
wondered  what  it  was.  He  would  have  liked 
to  ask  her — only  habit  was  too  strong. 

"Getting  on?"  asked  Elmer. 

She  answered  in  monosyllables:  Yes,  she 
was  getting  on.  Yes,  her  husband  was 
doing  well.  Yes,  she  had  children.  But 
there  Nelly's  true  self  got  the  better  of  her 
antagonism.  She  knew  what  had  befallen 
him  that  day.  Pity  welled  in  her  heart. 
She  unbent,  and  out  of  her  poured  the  an- 
swer to  those  stilted  inquiries  of  his.  All  her 
happiness  she  told  him.  She  told  how  her 
husband  had  succeeded,  how  prosperity 
had  come  to  them. 

All  they  had  won  she  revealed,  and  Elmer 
stood  there  gaping.  He  did  not  compre- 
hend at  first.  Finally,  however,  he  did. 
These  people  were  content.  That  was 
what  they  had  which  he  never  had  had. 
They  were  satisfied.  He  never  had  been. 
His  money  was  all  he  had  ever  had. 

But,  confused,  his  cosmos  grown  foggy, 
Elmer  was  still  to  himself  true.  Nelly  was 
saying: 

"I  must  be  going  now.  Good-by!" — 
when  he  reached  down  into  his  pocket. 

"Here,"  he  said;  "you  take  this  and  buy 
the  kiddies  something.  Buy  'em  some- 
thing big." 

It  was  a  fifty-dollar  bill.  Nelly  gaped, 
then  she  gasped.  His  money!  Take  that 
money  of  his !  She  knew  where  it  had  come 
from.  The  next  instant  Elmer  found  him- 
self alone. 

He  seemed  to  understand.  The  bill  in 
his  fingers  fluttered  to  the  pavement.  A 
passer-by  saw  him  standing  there  and 
nudged  his  companion.  "That's Pringle," 
Elmer  heard  him  say— "th'  crook!" 

Elmer  did  not  even  wince.  The  sight  of 
the  bank  note  lying  on  the  snow  recalled 
him  for  an  instant  to  his  senses,  and  he 
stopped  and  picked  it  up;  but  as  he  pock- 
eted it  he  caught  sight  of  himself  in  the 
plate  glass  of  a  street  window. 

There  he  stood,  then,  staring  at  himself. 

"  You  dub ! "  he  whispered.  "  You  dub ! ! " 

(THE  END) 


his  uncle  on  the  long-distance  telephone  in 
Boston  and  the  following  conversation  took 
place: 

"How  are  you,  Theodore?  I  hear  you 
are  working  as  a  reporter  on  the  Sun.  How 
do  you  like  it?" 

"  I  like  it  very  well,  Uncle  Laurence,  and, 
by  the  way,  you  can  help  me  now  if  you 
want  to.  Is  it  true  that  the  New  Haven 
has  bought  the  Boston  and  Maine?" 

"I  am  sorry,  Theodore,  but  all  the  di- 
rectors have  agreed  not  to  say  anything 
about  it." 

That  was  enough  for  the  three  reporters. 
When  directors  of  a  corporation  agree  not 
lo  say  anything  about  a  deal  it  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  the  deal  is  under  way  or  has 
perhaps  even  been  put  through.  So  tin- 
article  was  printed  lo  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  columns  in  tin-  next  morning's  papers, 
and  ('resident  Mellen  denied  it  with  great 
vehemence.  He  denied  it  up  and  down  and 
back  again.  Of  course  the  reason  for  this 
"technical  denial,"  as  I  he  newspapers  call 
il ,  v.  as  fear  of  w  hat  I  lie  \la  .  larhusetts  I.eg 
islnture,  then  in  session,  might  do.  The  New 
Haven  had  actunlly  owned  the  Boston  and 
Maine  for  some  time,  as  later  developed 
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in  many  investigations.  Everyone  knows 
the  years  of  agitation  and  excitement  that 
have  followed. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  actual  sleuth- 
ing ever  done  was  that  of  a  reporter  for  one 
of  the  financial  news  bureaus.  He  is  now  a 
hanker  and  is  the  sort  of  person  who  would 
be  successful  in  any  line  of  activity.  For 
a  long  time  it  had  been  rumored  that  the 
Pullman  Company  was  about  to  do  some- 
thing handsome  for  its  stockholders,  but 
newspapers  in  New  York  were  unable  to 
get  the  least  inkling  in  regard  to  the  pend- 
ing melon,  nor  did  the  papers  in  Chicago, 
where  the  company's  plant  is  located,  have 
any  better  luck. 

Finally  one  reporter  decided  he  would 
interview  every  single  director  until  he 
broke  through  the  hoodoo.  The  board  of 
directors  was  composed  of  such  men  as  J. 
1'.  Morgan,  two  of  the  Varulerbilts,  George 
F.  Baker,  a  close  associate  of  Morgan,  Nor- 
man B.  Ream,  another  Morgan  associate, 
and  in  general  of  men  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  absolutely  impregnable  to  all 

interviewers,  practically  unapproachable. 
But  at  last  the  reporter  went  to  a  director 
whom  he  had  never  heard  of  before,  one 
Henry  C.  Hulbert,  a  retired  merchant  then 
close  to  his  eightieth  year.  His  office  was 
far  removed  from  the  financial  district,  but 
to  it  the  reporter  betook  himself  early  one 
morning,  only  to  find  that  Mr.  Hulbert  was 
out  and  no  one  knew  when  he  would  return. 

The  reporter  sat  in  that  office  from  early 
morning  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  pangs  of  hunger  proved  too  much 
and  he  started  back  for  Wall  Street.  But 
before  he  left  the  room  he  noticed  a  group 
picture  on  the  wall,  taken  in  the  early  days 
of  the  photographic  art.  Under  each  figure 
was  the  name,  and  below  that  of  a  hand- 
some young  man  in  the  thirties  was  "H.  C. 
Hulbert." 

Nassau  Street,  down  which  the  reporter 
walked,  is  about  the  busiest  spot  in  New 
York  at  the  noon  hour.  Suddenly  the  re- 
porter had  a  hunch  that  Mr.  Hulbert  had 
passed  him.  The  young  man  turned  round 
and  walked  by  the  supposed  Pullman  di- 
rector once  and  then  a  second  time.  Re- 
member he  had  never  seen  the  capitalist, 
that  the  man  was  then  nearly  eighty  and  the 
reporter  had  merely  glanced  at  his  portrait 
of  forty  years  before ! 

Jin  Accurate  Forecast 

"Are  you  Mr.  Hulbert?"  asked  the 
newspaper  man. 

"Yes,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  the  old 
gentleman  replied  in  a  cordial  manner. 

The  reporter  at  once  told  his  errand,  and 
to  his  astonishment  Hulbert  walked  slowly 
along,  telling  him  the  exact  terms  upon 
which  the  big  melon  was  about  to  be  dis- 
tributed, mentioning  the  exact  amount  and 
the  date  when  it  would  be  paid.  Next  day 
when  the  article  appeared  in  the  news 
bureau  it  was  vigorously  denied  by  other 
persons  connected  with  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, but  several  months  later  the  direc- 
tors met  and  voted  to  distribute  the  melon 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  and  dates  which 
the  old  gentleman  had  indicated.  . 

Probably  the  manner  in  which  the  New 
York  World  was  saved  from  being  beaten 
on  one  of  the  most  momentous  pieces  of 
financial  news  ever  printed  deserves  a  fore- 
most place  for  its  downright  ingenuity 
and  quick  thinking.  On  March  31,  1903, 
the  New  York  Times  printed  an  exclusive 
interview  with  J.  P.  Morgan,  in  which  the 
great  financier  declared  that  the  pessimistic 
talk  indulged  in  was  not  justified  by  facts. 

"It  may  be  true,"  he  admitted,  "as 
some  of  the  captious  critics  declare,  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  in  the  market 
many  undigested  securities;  but  ought  not 
the  character  of  these  securities  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  a  broad  or  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  situation?" 

Morgan  went  on  at  some  length,  wholly 
unprecedented  for  him,  to  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  new  securities— having  in 
mind,  no  doubt,  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  which  he  had 
recently  floated — were  really  meritorious. 
But  the  country  absolutely  refused  to  notice 
anything  in  that  interview  except  the  two 
words  "undigested  securities."  Those  two 
words  swept  across  the  country  like  wild- 
fire and  played  a  tremendous  part  in  further 
depressing  the  price  of  stocks. 

S.  S.  Fontaine,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  heard  somewhere  that  a 
Times  reporter  had  obtained  an  interview 
I  from  Morgan.  He  streaked  for  the  old  build- 
I  ing  at  the  "  Corner,"  as  the  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
I  Company  house  has  always  been  known, 


and  as  soon  as  he  could  see  the  "old  man" 
asked  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  given  the  Times 
an  interview. 

"I  did,"  was  the  pointed  reply. 

Fontaine  begged  to  be  given  the  same 
interview. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  said  Morgan,  "because 
you  will  put  big  headlines  on  the  article." 

With  every  ounce  of  ardor  and  earnest- 
ness that  was  in  him  the  eager  financial 
editor  gave  assurance  that  sensationalism 
would  not  attend  the  World's  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

"  Well,  I  am  too  busy  to  talk  to  you  now," 
said  the  relenting  financier  as  he  turned 
again  to  his  work.  "  You  can  get  it  from 
the  Times." 

"A  swell  chance  I'll  have  to  do  that," 
pleaded  the  agitated  Fontaine. 

"Tell  them  Mr.  Morgan  said  to  give  it 
to  you,"  bellowed  forth  the  great  man,  and 
in  his  tones  was  an  order  of  dismissal  which 
even  the  hardened  -desperation  of  a  news- 
paper man  trying  to  save  himself  from  the 
worst  beat  of  years  could  not  mistake. 
With  but  little  hope  Fontaine  telephoned 
the  late  Arthur  Greaves,  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  asked  for  the  interview. 

"I  won't  give  it  to  you,  not  a  bit  of  it," 
said  Greaves.   "It  is  our  beat." 

"But  Mr.  Morgan  said  for  you  to  give  it 
to  me." 

"Tell  Morgan  to  go  to  blazes!"  was  the 
reply,  proving  that  at  least  one  newspaper 
editor  was  independent. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  Fontaine  that 
the  Times  had  an  arrangement  for  ex- 
changing news  with  the  London  Times. 
There  is  five  hours'  difference  between 
London  and  New  York,  so  it  is  easy  for  the 
New  York  papers  to  publish  in  their  morn- 
ing editions  all  the  news  that  the  same 
morning's  London  papers  have.  He  hastily 
telephoned  his  managing  editor  and  sug- 
gested that  a  representative  of  the  World 
in  London  buy  the  first  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  and  cable  the  entire  story  over. 
It  would  not  be  in  any  sense  cribbing,  be- 
cause Morgan  had  authorized  the  World  to 
use  the  interview.  Everything  worked  ac- 
cording to  schedule  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  World  had  the  interview  complete. 

The  Times  never  discovered  why  it  failed 
to  have  a  beat.  A  few  days  later  Fontaine 
asked  Mr.  Morgan  if  he  knew  how  the 
World  had  obtained  the  interview. 

"The  Times  gave  it  to  you,"  replied  the 
banker. 

Fontaine  explained  how  he  had  really 
obtained  the  rare  piece  of  news,  half  fear- 
ing that  the  lordly  Morgan  might  be  so  of- 
fended at  being  disobeyed  that  he  would 
take  it  out  on  the  person  who  happened 
to  be  talking  to  him  at  the  moment.  But 
the  financier  always  admired  ability  in  any 
form,  and  he  rose  from  his  desk,  smiling. 

"  Good  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  as  he 
patted  the  astonished  newspaper  man  on 
the  shoulder.  It  was  the  only  time  in  their 
long  acquaintance  of  years  that  the  news 
gatherer  ever  saw  Morgan  unbend. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  Died 

What  often  seems  to  be  important  news 
even  to  the  trained  expert  does  not  prove 
to  be  such.  When  President  McKinley  was 
shot  the  news  was  handled  with  amazing 
rapidity  by  the  Associated  Press.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known  to  the  New  York  office 
of  the  "A.  P."  one  of  its  most  trusted  men 
was  sent  posthaste  to  convey  the  bad  tid- 
ings to  J.  P.  Morgan.  He  was  told  to  stick 
to  Morgan  until  McKinley  either  died  or 
passed  the  danger  point,  for  the  managers 
of  the  great  news  association  reasoned 
that  Morgan  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant man  to  keep  in  touch  with  at  such  a 
time. 

In  those  days  newspaper  men  walked 
right  into  Morgan's  private  office.  Morgan 
was  just  rising  from  his  desk  to  leave  for 
the  day.  He  had  put  his  hat  on,  had  a 
bundle  of  newspapers  and  a  cane  under  one 
arm  and  was  reaching  for  an  open  box  of 
cigars  with  the  other  hand. 

"President  McKinley  has  been  shot," 
the  breathless  reporter  managed  to  say. 

Morgan  dropped  the  cigars  and  news- 
papers, sat  down,  and  lowering  his  eyes 
upon  the  carpet  began  to  trace  out  patterns 
with  the  end  of  his  cane.  For  nearly  fifteen 
minutes  he  never  raised  his  eyes,  but  con- 
tinued to  tap  the  carpet.  His  shoulders 
moved  convulsively  and  ominously,  but  he 
said  never  a  word.  The  reporter  stood  re- 
spectfully, hat  in  hand,  and  a  few  feet  away 
a  ticker,  only  two  minutes  behind  the  As- 
sociated Press,  in  its  noisily  hurrying,  tat- 
tling fashion  printed  out  the  dreadful  news 


from  Buffalo.  First  came  one  partner  and 
then  another  to  glance  white-faced  at  the 
ticker.  They  looked  toward  Mr.  Morgan, 
but  none  dared  to  interrupt  him,  and  they 
tiptoed  away.  Morgan  had  been  very  close 
to  McKinley  and  even  closer  to  his  man- 
ager, Mark  Hanna. 

Finally  the  money  king  stood  up,  shook 
himself  and  squared  his  shoulders  as  if  to 
throw  off  the  burden  that  had  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  proved  too  much  for  even  his 
mighty  spirit.  He  asked  the  reporter  how 
later  news  could  be  had,  and  the  reporter 
promised  to  bring  it  to  Morgan  at  his  yacht 
in  the  evening.  The  newspaper  man  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  Morgan  that  night 
and  stuck  close  to  him  until  McKinley  died, 
but  not  the  slightest  bit  of  news  ever  came 
out  of  that  faithfully  performed  task. 

A  combine  among  newspaper  men  is  a 
great  time  and  labor  saver.  It  means  a  di- 
vision of  labor,  a  freedom  from  the  worry 
and  danger  of  being  beaten  on  big  news, 
and  general  happiness  all  round  among  the 
members  of  the  combine.  But  in  earlier 
days  it  was  necessary  to  keep  secret  the 
very  existence  of  such  an  agreement,  be- 
cause the  managing  editors  of  the  news- 
papers did  not  approve  of  it.  Editors  who 
paid  high  salaries  to  experienced  financial 
news  gatherers  naturally  objected  to  hav- 
ing these  men  give  up  their  beats  to  cub 
reporters  on  other  papers.  But  as  a  rule 
the  high-priced  man  was  only  too  glad  to 
enter  a  combine,  because  the  arrangement 
always  provided  that  the  newer  cubs  did 
the  "leg"  work  and  the  older  men  merely  : 
gave  advice  and  the  benefit  of  their  superior 
knowledge. 

The  Sons  of  Rest 

One  of  the  ablest  Wall  Street  news  gath- 
erers owed  many  of  his  biggest  beats  to  a 
friend  of  his  paper.  The  reporter  in  ques- 
tion was  told  by  this  friend  of  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  No 
one  else  had  received  even  a  hint.  The  re- 
porter was  a  member  of  the  combine,  but  the 
beat  was  so  stupendous,  and  it  was  so  un- 
deniably intended  for  him  alone,  that  he 
felt  justified  in  not  giving  it  up. 

But  he  was  a  man  with  a  conscience,  and 
in  order  to  save  his  fellows  from  the  dis- 
grace of  being  beaten  had  the  article  split 
into  three  parts,  one  bearing  a  Chicago,  the 
second  a  Pittsburgh  and  the  third  a  Cleve- 
land date  line.  The  result  was  that  the 
papers  which  did  not  have  the  story,  in-  j 
stead  of  calling  down  their  Wall  Street  rep- 
resentatives, turned  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
upon  the  innocent  and  bewildered  corre- 
spondents in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago. 

The  whole  situation  was  explained  at  the 
next  secret  meeting  of  the  combine  and 
the  reporter  who  had  obtained  the  beat  was 
completely  absolved. 

A  still  earlier  combine  was  known  as  the 
Sons  of  Rest,  who  so  perfected  their  com- 
bine that  they  finally  decided  to  go  home  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

They  were  bold  and  ingenious  in  spite  of 
their  lazy  hours.  In  those  early  days  the 
same  reporters  covered  both  political  and 
financial  news.  It  was  a  logical  and  con- 
venient combination,  a  sort  of  scheme  to 
work  "both  ends  against  the  middle." 
Only  the  increasing  subdivision  of  labor 
and  the  tendency  toward  specialization, 
which  has  marked  the  growth  of  the  metro- 
politan press  no  less  than  other  branches  of 
industry,  has  broken  up  this  very  happy 
arrangement.  When  the  Sons  of  Rest  were 
too  indolent  to  hunt  out  a  beat  they  in- 
vented one,  and  if  any  skeptic  doubted  its 
accuracy  they  would  refer  him  to  one  of 
their  political  friends. 

But  the  Sons  of  Rest  came  to  grief 
finally.  Their  scheme  was  a  perfect  one. 
The  combine  included  every  morning  paper 
and  the  members  worked  together  without 
a  hitch.  It  was  simply  too  good  to  last. 
An  enterprising  reporter  on  one  of  the 
evening  papers  acquired  the  habit  of  work- 
ing later  than  the  morning  paper  men,  an 
unheard  of  situation.  The  result  was  that 
after  all  the  morning  paper  men  had  scat- 
tered to  their  homes  in  the  calm  and  sane 
belief  that  every  contingency  had  been 
provided  for,  this  solitary  evening  paper 
man  would  hustle  round,  pick  up  a  beat 
and  induce  his  paper  to  print  a  special  late 
edition.  Then  the  editors  of  the  morning  i 
papers,  spying  the  scoop  in  an  evening  I 
paper,  would  hastily  telephone  for  their  | 
Wall  Street  representatives,  only  to  find 
that  these  men  had  flown  to  the  four  I 
corners  of  the  earth.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  Sons  of  Rest. 
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You  buy  this  crystal  -  glass  humidor 
brimful  of  sunshiny  Prince  Albert 
tobacco  —  and  get  that  little  old 
"Christmas  thing"  off  your  mind! 

You  can  go  right  up  and  down  the 
line  on  gifts  and  you  won't  strike  one 
near  the  cost  of  this  P.  A  humidor 
that  wins  such  hearty  appreciation! 

For,  a  smoking-man  gets  a  lot  of  home- 
happiness  and  office-happiness,  and  peace 
and  contentment,  out  of  Prince  Albert! 
It's  so  delightful  in  a  pipe  or  rolled  into 
a  cigarette.  And  that  humidor,  with 
its  sponge -moistener  top,  is  a  joy 'us  out- 
fit for  any  man  to  call  his  own.  Keeps 
the  tobacco  in  such  dandy  trim ! 

Reason  it  out  with  the  family  that  if 
Prince  Albert  is  popular  all  over  the 
world  among  men  of  all  tastes,  he  will 
like  it,  too !  He  will  enjoy  the  fine  flavor 
and  satisfaction ! 


And  bear  in  mind,  when  you  buy  this 
humidor,  that  Prince  Albert  is  made  by 
our  own  patented  process !  That's  why 
it's  so  good — besides  cutting  out  bite  and 
parch!  He  can  smoke  it  all  day  and  all 
evening — it  will  not  irritate  his  tongue! 

Go  right  into  any  shop  that  sells  tobacco 
and  ask  for  the  Prince  Albert  pound 
crystal-glass  humidor.  It's  the  one  great 
big  universal  all-joy-man-gift  that's 
beyond  a  criticism — the"Gift-that-Gets- 
the-Glad-Hand!" 


Fringe  Albert 


P.  A.  it  alto  told  in  loppy  rmd  bagt,  5c; 
tidy  red  tint,  10c ;  and  in  handtomm 
pound  and  half  ■  pound   tin  humidort. 


the  national  joy  smoke 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Cowan 

Shoe 

V  "«0.  v    k  Ml  Off" 

Reliability 

You  can  rely  upon  the  fit  and  wear- 
ing qualities  of  the  Coward  Shoe. 
We  have  been  making  shoes  of  the 
better  kind  for  fifty  years,  and  each 
year  finds  us  better  equipped  to 
give  you  greater  satisfaction  in 
footwear  at  an  economical  price. 

Send  for  the  Coward  Catalog  and 
select  the  shoe  that  will  give  you 
foot  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Cr«nwich  St..  N.  Y. 
(Near  Warren  Street) 

Mail  Order,  Filled 
Send  /or  Catalog 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  recognised  resident  law  school  in  U.  S„  Conferring  Decree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws— I. L  u  by  correspondence.  Only  law  school 
in  U.S.  conducting  sUndard  resident  school  and  giving  same  Instruc- 
tion, by  mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30 
prominent  lawyers.  Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination. Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Orator;  and 
Public  Spoakinff.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Got. 
Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Only  institu- 
tion ot  iti  kind  in  the  world.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely  Illus- 
trated Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  461  Advertising  Bid*-.,  Chicago.Ill. 

lAWfiii 

'Bead  oar  80-page  book  before  enrolling  for  an;  law  coarse.  1 

Tells  how  to  judge  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  and 
explains  the  American  School's  simple  method  of  law  instruc- 
tion. Prepared  by  56  legal  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
1J  volume  Law  Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Books 
furnished  every  student.  Send  for  your  free  book  today. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  2359,  Drexel  Avenue  and  58th  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


PATENTS  WANTED  ygSiffiS 

ers  and  Inventions  Wanted  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes 
offered  for  inventions.    Our  four  books  sent  Free. 
Patents  secured  or  our  Fee  Returned. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  1  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.C 


Spending  Money 
Getting  Low? 

When  Christmas  is  over  most 
young  people  commence  to 
think  about  replenishing  empty 
purses.  If  you  are  among  the 
number  the  remedy  is  all  ready 
for  you. 

Thousands  of  young  folks  are 
turning  what  would  otherwise  be 
idle  hours  into  bright,  shining 
dollars.  You  can  join  them.  You 
can  devote  just  as  much  or  as 
little  time  to  it  as  you  wish. 

We  will  pay  a  liberal  monthly  salary 
and  extra  cash  commission  for  looking 
after  our  renewals  and  for  introducing 
Thm  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  to  new  reader*. 

Your  only  investment  is  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  your  time.  You 
can  be  just  as  successful  as  all 
the  others  have  been. 

Box  207 ,  Agency  Division 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


WNBJ3BY  MONEY 


true  that  he  had  been  in  pretty  bad 
shape  at  the  moment  when  the  words  had 
been  spoken.   It  was  just  at  the  end  of  his 

Broadway  career,  when,  as  he  handsomely 

admitted,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  the  opinion  that  his  interior  needed 
a  vacation.  But  since  then  he  had  been 
living  in  the  country,  breathing  good  air, 
taking  things  easy.  In  these  altered  con- 
ditions and  after  this  lapse  of  time  it  was 
absurd  to  imagine  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  alcohol  could  do  him  any  harm. 

It  hadn't  done  him  any  harm,  that  was 
the  point.  He  had  tested  the  doctor's 
statement  and  found  it  incorrect.  He  had 
spent  three  hectic  days  and  nights  in  New 
York,  and  — after  a  reasonable  interval — 
had  felt  much  the  same  as  usual.  And  since 
then  he  had  imbibed  each  night,  and  noth- 
ing had  happened.  What  it  came  to  was 
that  the  doctor  was  a  chump  and  a  blighter. 
Simply  that  and  nothing  more. 

Having  come  to  this  decision  Nutty 
mixed  another  highball.  He  went  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  listened.  He  heard 
nothing.   He  returned  to  his  room. 

Yes,  that  was  it,  t  he  doctor  was  a  chump. 
He  had  hinted  at  all  sorts  of  terrible  things 
as  the  penalty  for  the  slightest  deviation 
from  his  instructions,  and  his  bluff  had 
been  called.  So  far  from  doing  him  any 
harm,  these  nightly  potations  brightened 
Nutty  up,  gave  him  heart  and  enabled  him 
to  endure  life  in  this  hole  of  a  place.  He 
felt  a  certain  scornful  amusement.  Doctors, 
he  supposed,  had  to  get  off  that  sort  of  talk 
to  earn  their  money. 

He  reached  out  for  the  bottle,  and  as  he 
grasped  it  his  eye  was  caught  by  something 
on  the  floor.  A  brown  monkey  with  a  long 
gray  tail  was  sitting  there  staring  at  him. 

There  was  one  of  those  painful  pauses. 
Nutty  looked  at  the  monkey,  rather  like 
an  elongated  Macbeth  inspecting  the  ghost 
of  Banquo.  The  monkey  looked  at  Nutty. 
The  pause  continued.  Nutty  shut  his  eyes, 
counted  ten  slowly  and  opened  them. 

The  monkey  was  still  there. 

"Boo!"  said  Nutty  in  an  apprehensive 
undertone. 

The  monkey  looked  at  him. 

Nutty  shut  his  eyes  again.  He  would 
count  sixty  this  time.  A  cold  fear  had  laid 
its  clammy  fingers  on  his  heart.  This  was 
what  that  doctor— not  such  a  chump  after 
all — must  have  meant! 

Nutty  began  to  count.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  heavy  lump  inside  him  and  his  mouth 
was  dry;  but  otherwise  he  felt  all  right. 
That  was  the  gruesome  part  of  it— this 
dreadful  thing  had  come  upon  him  at  a 
moment  when  he  could  have  sworn  that  he 
was  as  sound  as  a  bell.  If  this  had  hap- 
pened in  the  days  when  he  ranged  the 
Great  White  Way,  sucking  up  deleterious 
moisture  like  a  cloud,  it  would  have  been 
intelligible.  But  it  had  sneaked  upon  him 
like  a  thief  in  the  night;  it  had  stolen 
unheralded  into  his  life  when  he  had  prac- 
tically reformed.  What  was  the  good  of 
practically  reforming  if  this  sort  of  thing 
was  going  to  happen  to  one? 

"...    Fifty-nine    .    .    .  sixty." 

He  opened  his  eyes.  The  monkey  was 
still  there,  in  precisely  the  same  attitude, 
as  if  it  was  sitting  for  its  portrait.  Panic 
surged  upon  Nutty.  He  lost  his  head  com- 
pletely. He  uttered  a  wild  yell  and  threw 
the  bottle  at  the  apparition. 

Life  had  not  been  treating  Eustace  well 
that  evening.  He  seemed  to  have  happened 
upon  one  of  those  days  when  everything 
goes  wrong.  The  cat  had  scratched  him, 
the  odd-job  man  had  swathed  him  in  an 
apron,  and  now  this  stranger,  in  whom  he 
had  found  at  first  a  pleasant  restfulness, 
soothing  after  the  recent  scenes  of  violence 
in  which  he  had  participated,  did  this  to 
him.  He  dodged  the  missile  and  clambered 
onto  the  top  of  the  wardrobe.  It  was  his 
instinct  in  times  of  stress  to  seek  the  high 
spots.  And  then  Elizabeth  hurried  into  the 
room. 

Elizabeth  had  been  lying  in  the  ham- 
mock on  the  porch  when  her  brother's  yell 
had  broken  forth.  It  was  a  lovely,  calm, 
moonlight  night,  and  she  had  been  reveling 
in  the  peace  of  it,  when  suddenly  this  out- 
cry from  above  had  shot  her  out  of  her 
hammock  like  an  explosion.  She  ran  up- 
stairs, fearing  she  knew  not  what.  She  found 
Nutty  sitting  on  the  bed,  looking  like  an 
overwrought  giraffe. 

"  Whatever  is  the  "  she  began;  and 

then  things  began  to  impress  themselves 
on  her  senses. 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 

The  bottle  which  Nutty  had  thrown  at 
Eustace  had  missed  the  latter,  but  it  had 
hit  the  wall  and  was  now  lying  in  many 
pieces  on  the  floor,  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  it.  The  remains  seemed 
to  leer  at  her  with  a  kind  of  furtive  swagger, 
after  the  manner  of  broken  bottles.  A 
quick  thrill  of  anger  ran  through  Elizabeth. 
She  had  always  felt  more  like  a  mother  to 
Nutty  than  a  sister,  and  now  she  would 
have  liked  to  exercise  the  maternal  privi- 
lege of  slapping  him. 

"Nutty!" 

"I  saw  a  monkey!"  said  her  brother 
hollowly.  "  I  was  standing  over  there  and 
I  saw  a  monkey!  Of  course  it  wasn't  there 
really.  I  flung  the  bottle  at  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  climb  onto  that  wardrobe." 

"This  wardrobe?" 

"Yes." 

Elizabeth  struck  it  a  resounding  blow 
with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  Eustace's 
face  popped  over  the  edge,  peering  down 
anxiously.  "  I  can  see  it  now,"  said  Nutty. 
A  sudden  faint  hope  came  to  him.  "Can 
you  see  it?"  he  asked. 

Elizabeth  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
This  was  an  unusual  situation,  and  she  was 
wondering  how  to  treat  it.  She  was  sorry 
for  Nutty,  but  Providence  had  sent  this 
thing  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  reject  it. 
She  must  look  on  herself  in  the  light  of  a 
doctor.  It  would  be  kinder  to  Nutty  in 
the  end.  She  had  the  feminine  aversion  from 
the  lie  deliberate.  Her  ethics  on  the  sm<7- 
gestio  falsi  were  weak.  She  looked  at  Nutty 
questioningly. 

"See  it?"  she  said. 

"Don't  you  see  a  monkey  on  the  top  of 
the  wardrobe?  "  said  Nutty,  becoming  more 
definite. 

"There's  a  sort  of  bit  of  wood  sticking 

out  " 

Nutty  sighed. 

"No,  not  that.  You  don't  see  it.  I  didn't 
think  you  would." 

He  spoke  so  dejectedly  that  for  a  mo- 
ment Elizabeth  weakened,  but  only  for  an 
instant. 

"Tell  me  all  about  this,  Nutty,"  she  said. 

Nutty  was  beyond  the  desire  for  evasion 
and  concealment.  His  one  wish  was  to  tell. 
He  told  all. 

"But,  Nutty,  how  silly  of  you!" 

"Yes." 

"After  what  the  doctor  said." 
"I  know." 

"You  remember  his  telling  you  — — " 

"I  know.   Never  again!" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  quit.   I'm  going  on  the  wagon." 

Elizabeth  embraced  him  maternally. 

"That's  a  good  child,"  she  said.  "You 
really  promise?" 

"I  don't  have  to  promise,  I'm  just  going 
to  do  it." 

Elizabeth  compromised  with  her  con- 
science by  becoming  soothing. 

"You  know,  this  isn't  so  very  serious, 
Nutty,  darling.  I  mean  it's  just  a  warn- 
ing." 

"It's  warned  me  all  right." 

"You  will  be  perfectly  all  right  if  " 

Nutty  interrupted  her. 

"You're  sure  you  can't  see  anything?" 

"See  what?" 

Nutty's  voice  became  almost  apologetic. 

"I  know  it's  just  imagination,  but  the 
monkey  seems  to  me  to  be  climbing  down 
from  the  wardrobe." 

"I  can't  see  anything  climbing  down 
the  wardrobe,"  said  Elizabeth  as  Eustace 
touched  the  floor. 

"It's  come  down  now.  It's  crossing  the 
carpet." 

"Where?" 

"It's  gone  now.    It  went  out  of  the 
door." 
"Oh!" 

"I  say,  Elizabeth,  what  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  do?" 

I  should  go  to  bed  and  have  a  nice  long 
sleep,  and  you'll  feel  " 

"Somehow  I  don't  feel  much  like  going 
to  bed.  This  sort  of  thing  upsets  a  chap, 
you  know!" 

"Poor  dear!" 

"I  think  I'll  go  for  a  long  walk." 

"That's  a  splendid  idea." 

"I  think  I'd  better  do  a  good  lot  of 
walking  from  now  on.  Didn't  Chalmers 
bring  down  some  Indian  clubs  with  him? 
I  think  I'll  borrow  them.  I  ought  to  keep 
out  in  the  open  a  lot,  I  think.  I  wonder  if 
there's  any  special  diet  I  ought  to  have. 
Well,  anyway,  I'll  be  going  for  that  walk." 


At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Nutty  stopped. 
He  looked  quickly  into  the  porch,  then  looked 
away  again. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Elizabeth. 

"I  thought  for  a  moment  I  saw  the 
monkey  sitting  on  the  hammock." 

He  went  out  of  the  house  and  disap- 
peared from  view  down  the  drive,  walking 
with  long,  rapid  strides. 

Elizabeth's  first  act,  when  he  had  gone, 
was  to  fetch  a  banana  from  the  ice  box.  Her 
knowledge  of  monkeys  was  slight,  but  she 
fancied  they  looked  with  favor  on  bananas. 
It  was  her  intention  to  conciliate  Eustace. 

She  had  placed  Eustace  by  now.  Unlike 
Nutty,  she  read  the  papers,  and  she  knew 
all  about  Lady  Wetherby  and  her  pets.  The 
fact  that  Lady  Wetherby,  as  she  had  been 
informed  by  the  grocer  in  friendly  talk,  had 
rented  a  summer  home  in  the  neighborhood 
made  Eustace's  identity  positive. 

She  had  no  very  clear  plans  as  to  what 
she  intended  to  do  with  Eustace,  beyond 
being  quite  resolved  that  she  was  going  to 
board  and  lodge  him  for  a  few  days.  Nutty 
had  had  the  jolt  he  needed,  but  it  might  be 
that  the  first  freshness  of  It  would  wear 
away,  in  which  event  it  would  be  conven- 
ient to  have  Eustace  on  the  premises.  She 
regarded  Eustace  as  a  sort  of  medicine. 
A  second  dose  might  not  be  necessary,  but 
it  was  as  well  to  have  the  mixture  handy. 
She  took  another  banana,  in  case  the  first 
might  not  be  sufficient.  She  then  returned 
to  the  porch. 

Eustace  was  sitting  on  the  hammock, 
brooding.  The  complexities  of  life  were 
weighing  him  down  a  good  deal.  He  was 
not  aware  of  Elizabeth's  presence  until  he 
found  her  standing  by  him.  He  had  just 
braced  himself  for  flight  when  he  perceived 
that  she  bore  rich  gifts. 

Eustace  was  always  ready  for  a  light 
snack— readier  now  than  usual,  for  air  and 
exercise  had  sharpened  his  appetite.  He 
took  the  banana  in  a  detached  manner,  as 
if  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  did  not  commit 
him  to  any  particular  course  of  conduct. 
It  was  a  good  banana,  and  he  stretched  out 
a  hand  for  the  other.  Elizabeth  sat  down 
beside  him,  but  he  did  not  move.  He  was 
convinced  now  of  her  good  intentions.  It 
was  thus  that  Lord  Dawlish  found  them 
when  he  came  in  from  the  garden. 

"Where  has  your  brother  gone  to?"  he 
asked.  "He  passed  me  just  now  at  eight 
miles  an  hour.  Great  Scott!  What's  that?" 

"It's  a  monkey.  Don't  frighten  him, 
he's  rather  nervous." 

She  tickled  Eustace  under  the  ear,  for 
their  relations  were  now  friendly. 

"Nutty  went  for  a  walk  because  he 
thought  he  saw  it." 

"Thought  he  saw  it?" 

"Thought  he  saw  it,"  repeated  Elizabeth 
firmly.  "Will  you  remember,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  this 
monkey  has  no  existence?" 

"I  don't  understand." 

Elizabeth  explained. 

"You  see  now?" 

"I  see.  But  how  long  are  you  going  to 
keep  the  animal?" 

"Just  a  day  or  two— in  case." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  keep  it?" 

"In  the  outhouse.  Nutty  never  goes 
there,  it's  too  near  the  beehives." 

"I  suppose  you  don't  know  who  the 
owner  is?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  it  must  be  Lady  Wetherby." 

"Lady  Wetherby!" 

"She's  a  woman  who  dances  at  one  of 
the  restaurants.  I  read  in  a  Sunday  paper 
about  her  monkey.  She  has  just  taken  a 
house  near  here.  I  don't  see  who  else  the 
animal  could  belong  to.  Monkeys  are  rari- 
ties on  Long  Island." 

Bill  was  silent.  "Sudden  a  thought  came 
like  a  full-blown  rose,  flushing  his  brow." 
For  days  he  had  been  trying  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  calling  on  Lady  Wetherby  as  a 
first  step  toward  meeting  Claire  again. 
Here  it  was.  There  would  be  no  need  to 
interfere  with  Elizabeth's  plans.  He  would 
be  vague.  He  would  say  he  had  just  seen 
the  runaway,  but  would  not  add  where. 
He  would  create  an  atmosphere  of  helpful 
sympathy.  Perhaps,  later  on,  Elizabeth 
would  let  him  take  the  monkey  back. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  asked 
Elizabeth. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Bill. 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  stow  away  our 
visitor  for  the  night." 

"Yes." 

Elizabeth  got  up. 
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"Poor,  dear  Nutty  may  be  coming  hack 
it  any  moment  now,"  she  said. 

But  poor,  dear  Nutty  did  not  return  for 
i  full  two  hours.  When  he  did  he  was 
lusty  and  tired,  but  almost  cheerful. 

"I  didn't  see  the  brute  once  all  the  time 
was  out,"  he  told  Elizabeth.  "  Not  once ! " 

Elizabeth  kissed  him  fondly  and  offered 
o  heat  water  for  a  bath;  but  Nutty  said 
ie  would  take  it  cold.  From  now  on,  he 
rowed,  nothing  but  cold  baths.  He  con- 
eyed  the  impression  of  being  a  blend  of 
epentant  sinner  and  hardy  Norseman, 
before  he  went  to  bed  he  approached  Bill 
n  the  subject  of  Indian  clubs. 

"I  want  to  get  myself  into  shape,  old 
op,"  he  said. 

"Yes?" 

"I've  got  to  cut  it  out — to-night  I 
hought  I  saw  a  monkey." 
"Really?" 

"As  plain  as  I  see  you  now."  Nutty 
ave  the  clubs  a  tentative  swing.  "What 
o  you  do  with  these  darned  things? 
wing  them  about  and  all  that?  All  right, 
see  the  idea.  Good  night." 

But  Bill  did  not  pass  a  good  night.  He 
iv  awake  long,  thinking  over  his  plans  for 
he  morrow. 


rADY  WETHERBY  was  feeling  battered. 
_i  She  had  not  realized  how  seriously  Ros- 
oe  Sherriff  took  the  art  of  publicity,  nor 
hat  would  be  the  result  of  the  half-hour 
e  had  spent  at  the  telephone  on  the  night 
f  the  departure  of  Eustace. 

Roscoe  Sherriff's  eloquence  had  fired  the 
nagination  of  editors.  There  had  been  a 
otable  lack  of  interesting  happenings  this 
immer.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  striking 
r  murdering  or  having  violent  accidents, 
'he  universe  was  torpid.  In  these  circum- 
;ances  the  escape  of  Eustace  seemed  to 
resent  possibilities.  Reporters  had  been 
;nt  down.  There  were  three  of  them  living 
1  the  house  now,  and  Wrench's  air  of  dis- 
pproval  was  deepening  every  hour. 

It  was  their  strenuousness  which  had 
iven  Lady  Wetherby  that  battered  feel- 
ig.  There  was  strenuousness  in  the  air, 
nd  she  resented  it  on  her  vacation.  She 
ad  come  to  Long  Island  to  vegetate,  and 
ith  all  this  going  on  round  her  vegetation 
as  impossible.  She  was  not  long  alone. 
French  entered. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  m'lady." 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  she  had  been 
lain  Polly  Davis,  of  the  personnel  of  the 
lorus  of  various  musical  comedies,  Lady 
.'etherby  would  have  suggested  a  short 
ay  of  disposing  of  this  untimely  visitor; 
lit  she  had  a  position  to  keep  up  now. 

"From  some  darned  paper?"  she  asked 
earily. 

"No,  m'lady.  I  fancy  he  is  not  con- 
^cted  with  the  press." 

There  was  something  in  Wrench's  manner 
lat  perplexed  Lady  Wetherby,  something 
most  human,  as  if  Wrench  were  on  the 
jint  of  coming  alive.  She  did  not  guess  it, 
Lit  the  explanation  was  that  Bill,  quite  un- 
ittingly,  had  impressed  Wrench.  There 
as  that  about  Bill  that  reminded  the  but- 
rof  London  and  dignified  receptions  at  the 
)use  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Waveney. 
.  was  deep  calling  unto  deep. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"I  have  shown  him  into  the  drawing 
»om,  m'lady." 

Lady  Wetherby  went  downstairs  and 
iund  a  large  young  man  await  ing  her,  look- 
g  nervous. 

Bill  was  feeling  nervous.  A  sense  of  the 
dieulousness  of  his  mission  had  come  upon 

m.  After  all,  he  asked  himself,  what  on 
irth  had  he  got  to  say?  A  presentiment 
id  come  upon  him  that  he  was  about  to 
ok  a  perfect  ass.  At  the  sight  of  Lady 
'etherby  his  nervousness  began  to  dimiri- 
h.  Lady  Wetherby  was  not  a  formidable 
•rson.  In  spite  of  her  momentary  peevish- 
■ss,  she  brought  with  her  an  atmosphere 

geniality  and  camaraderie. 

It's  about  your  monkey,"  he  said,  fom- 
g  to  the  point  at  once. 

I>ady  Wetherby  brightened. 

"Oh!    Have  you  seen  it?" 

Me  was  glad  that  she  put  it  like  that. 

"  Yes.  It  fame  round  our  way  last  night." 

"Where  \»  that?" 

"I  am  staying  at  a  farm  near  here,  a 
lace  they  call  Flack's.  The  monkey  got 
ito  one  of  (.he  rooms." 

"Yes?" 

'  And  then    er  —  then  it  got  out  again, 
t  you  know." 

idy  Wetherby  looked  disappointed. 
■?o  it  may  be  anywhere  now?"  she 


In  the  interests  of  truth,  Bill  thought  it 
best  to  leave  this  question  unanswered. 

"Well,  it's  very  good  of  you  to  haye 
bothered  to  come  out  and  tell  me,"  said 
Lady  Wetherby.  "It  gives  us  a  clew,  at 
any  rate.  Thank  you.  At  least  we  know 
now  in  which  direction  it  went." 

There  was  a  pause.  Bill  gathered  that 
the  other  was  looking  on  the  interview  as 
terminated,  and  that  she  was  expecting 
him  to  go,  and  he  had  not  begun  to  say 
what  he  wanted  to  say.  He  tried  to  think 
of  a  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
Claire  that  should  not  seem  too  abrupt. 

"Er  "  he  said. 

"Well?"  said  Lady  Wetherby  simultane- 
ously. 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"You  have  the  floor,"  said  Lady  Weth- 
erby. "Shoot!" 

It  was  not  what  she  had  intended  to  say. 
For  months  she  had  been  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  habit  of  saying  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  she  still  suffered  relapses.  Only  the 
other  day  she  had  told  Wrench  to  check 
some  domestic  problem  or  other  with  his 
hat,  and  he  had  nearly  given  notice.  But 
if  she  had  been  intending  to  put  Bill  at  his 
ease  she  could  not  have  said  anything  better. 

"You  have  a  Miss  Fenwick  staying  with 
you,  haven't  you?"  he  said. 

Lady  Wetherby  beamed. 

"Do  you  know  Claire?" 

"Yes,  rather!" 

"She's  my  best  friend.  We  used  to  be 
in  the  same  company  when  I  was  in  Eng- 
land." 

"So  she  has  told  me." 

"  She  was  my  bridesmaid  when  I  married 
Lord  Wetherby." 

"Yes." 

Lady  Wetherby  was  feeling  perfectly 
happy  now,  and  when  Lady  Wetherby  felt 
happy  she  always  became  garrulous.  She 
was  one  of  those  people  who  are  incapable 
of  looking  on  anybody  as  a  stranger  after 
five  minutes'  acquaintance.  Already  she 
had  begun  to  regard  Bill  as  an  old  friend. 

"Those  were  great  days,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. "None  of  us  had  a  bean,  and  Algie 
was  the  hardest-up  of  the  whole  bunch. 
After  we  were  married  we  went  to  the 
Savoy  for  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  when 
it  was  over  and  the  waiter  came  with  the 
check  Algie  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  had 
had  a  bad  week  at  Lincoln  and  hadn't 
the  price  on  him.  He  tried  to  touch  me, 
but  I  passed.  Then  he  had  a  go  at  the 
best  man,  but  the  best  man  had  nothing 
in  the  world  but  one  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
spare  collar.  Claire  was  broke,  too,  so  the 
end  of  it  w  as  that  the  best  man  had  to  sneak 
out  and  pawn  my  watch  and  the  wedding 
ring." 

The  room  rang  with  her  reminiscent 
laughter,  Bill  supplying  a  bass  accompan- 
iment. Bill  was  delighted.  He  had  never 
hoped  that  it  would  be  granted  to  him  to 
become  so  rapidly  intimate  with  Claire's 
hostess.  Why,  he  had  only  to  keep  the 
conversation  in  this  chummy  vein  for  a  lit- 
tle while  longer  and  she  would  give  him  the 
run  of  the  house. 

"  Miss  Fenwick  isn't  in  now,  I  suppose?  " 
he  asked. 

"No,  Claire's  out  with  Dudley  Pickering. 
You  don't  know  him,  do  you?" 
"No." 

"She's  engaged  to  him." 

It  is  an  ironical  fact  that  Lady  Wetherby 
was  by  nature  one  of  the  firmest  believers 
in  existence  in  the  policy  of  breaking  things 
gently  to  people.  She  had  a  big,  soft  heart 
and  she  hated  hurting  her  fellows.  As 
a  rule  when  she  had  bad  news  to  impart 
to  anyone  she  administered  the  blow  so 
gradually  and  with  such  mystery  as  to  the 
actual  facts  that  the  victim,  having  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  imagined 
horrors,  was  genuinely  relieved,  when  she 
actually  fame  to  the  point,  to  find  that  all 
that  hail  hap|s-ned  was  that  he  had  lost  all 
his  money.  Hut  now  in  perfect  innocence, 
thinking  only  to  pass  along  an  interesting 
lnt  of  information,  she  had  crushed  Mill  as 
effectively  as  if  she  had  used  a  club  for  that 
purpose. 

"  I'm  tickled  to  death  about  it,"  she  went 
on,  as  it.  were  over  her  hearer's  prostrate 
body.  "It  was  I  who  brought  them  to- 
gether, you  know.  I  wrote  ti  lling  Clstrt 
to  come  out  here  on  the  Atlantic,  knowing 
that  Dudley  was  sailing  on  that  boat.  I 
had  a  hunch  they  would  lilt  it  off  together. 
Dudley  fell  for  her  right  away,  and  she 
must  have  fallen  for  him,  for  they  had  only 
known  each  other  for  a  few  weeks  when 
they  came  and  told  me  they  were  engaged. 
It  happened  hut  Sunday." 

"Last  Sunday  I" 


Let  him  bring  one  to  YOU 

That  is  the  practical  and  convenient 
way.  Many  sensible  housewives  always 
order  Campbell's  Soups  by  the  case. 
Your  grocer  will  supply  you.  And  be 
sure  that  your  order  includes  a  good 
proportion  of 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

This  popular  Campbell  "kind"  is  one  of  the  most 
nourishing  and  delicious  of  soups.  Its  strong  con- 
densed stock  is  made  from  selected  beef,  and  contains 
fourteen  different  vegetables,  including  carrots,  white 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  small  peas,  "baby"  lima 
beans,  rice,  green  okra  and  tomatoes,  besides  "alphabet" 
macaroni,  celery  and  parsley. 

Think  what  a  comfort  —  when  the  youngsters  come 
romping  in  from  school  or  play,  hungry  and  impa- 
tient, or  the  men  folks  arrive  home  tired  out  with  the 
day's  work — to  have  a  hot,  wholesome,  satisfying  soup 
ready  on  the  fable  almost  as  quickly  as  you  can  ask 
for  it!  And  all  with  no  labor  or  fuss, 
no  waste  of  materials,  no  waste  of  fuel — 
a  food  as  economical  as  it  is  delightful. 

Why  not  phone  your  order  to  the 
grocer  right  now? 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

4m 


Soups 
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WeWiHPayHis 
1916  Expenses 

A FEW  months  ago  this 
young  man  wrote  to 
us  asking  how  he  could  earn 
the  money  to  meet  his  1916 
college  expenses.  We  told 
him  of  the  scholarships  that 
this  Company  has  been 
awarding  for  twenty  years  to 
young  people  who,  in  their 
spare  time,  secure  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Country  Gentleman. 

He  secured  appointment 
as  one  of  our  representatives, 
and  made  good.  In  a  single 
month  he  earned  $168.00 
toward  his  college  expenses. 
He  is  now  in  Harvard. 

In  most  colleges  the  sec- 
ond term  begins  in  February. 
Before  that  time  thousands 
of  new  and  renewal  orders 
for  the  Curtis  periodicals  will 
be  placed.  By  taking  care 
of  this  business  in  your 
neighborhood  you  can  earn 
a  scholarship,  and  spending 
money  in  addition. 

Mark  the  course  you  want 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Educational  Duuion.  Box  202.      Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  course  which  I  have 
checked,  in  the  school  below  mentioned.  What  :  - 
your  plan  for  earning  every  cent  of  the  expense? 

—  Medicine  — Literature  — Forestry 

—  Surgery  — Teaching  — Chemistry 

—  Pharmacy  — Civil  Service  —Architecture 

—  Dentiatry  — Business  Adminia-      — Art 

—  Engineering  —Journalism     [tration  — Oratory 
— CWfl  —Short-Story  Writing  —Sale 

—  Mechanical  — Philosophy  — Draftsmanship 
—Architectural  — Advertising  — Sociology 

—  Mining  — Stenography  — Music 

—  Marine  — Typewriting  —  Economics 

—  Electrical  —Bookkeeping  —Political  Science 
—Chemical  —Languages  —Theology 

—  Agricultural  — General  Science  —Domestic Science 


It  had  seemed  to  Bill  a  moment  before 
that  he  would  never  again  be  capable  of 
speech,  but  this  statement  dragged  the 
words  out  of  him.  Last  Sunday  !  Why,  it 
was  last  Sunday  that  Claire  had  broken  off 
her  engagement  with  him. 

"  Last  Sunday  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, with  a  full  moon  shining  and  soft  music 
going  on  offstage.    Real  third-act  stuff." 

Hill  felt  positively  dizzy.  He  groped 
back  in  his  memory  for  facts.  He  had  gone 
out  for  his  walk  after  dinner.  They  had 
dined  at  eight.  He  had  been  walking  some 
time.  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  this  was 
the  quickest  thing  in  the  amatory  annals 
of  civilization.  His  brain  was  too  numbed 
to  work  out  a  perfectly  accurate  schedule, 
but  it  looked  as  if  she  must  have  got  en- 
gaged to  this  Pickering  person  before  she 
met  him,  Bill,  in  the  road  that  night. 

"It's  a  wonderful  match  for  dear  old 
Claire,"  resumed  Lady  Wetherby,  twisting 
the  knife  in  the  wound  with  a  happy  un- 
consciousness. "Dudley's  not  only  a  cork- 
ing good  fellow,  but  he  has  thirty  million 
dollars  stuffed  away  in  the  stocking  and  a 
business  that  brings  him  in  a  perfectly 
awful  mess  of  money  every  year.  He's  the 
Pickering  of  the  Pickering  automobiles,  you 
know." 

Bill  got  up.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
holding  to  the  back  of  his  chair  before 
speaking.  It  was  almost  exactly  thus  that 
he  had  felt  in  the  days  when  he  had  gone 
in  for  boxing  and  had  stopped  forceful 
swings  with  the  more  sensitive  portions  of 
his  person. 

"That —that's  splendid,"  he  said.  "I— 
I  think  I'll  be  going." 

"I  heard  the  car  outside  just  now,"  said 
Lady  Wetherby.  "I  think  it's  probably 
Claire  and  Dudley  come  back.  Won't  you 
wait  and  see  her?" 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  good-by  for  the  present  then. 
You  must  come  round  again.  Any  friend 
of  Claire's— and  it  was  bully  of  you  to 
bother  about  looking  in  to  tell  me  about 
Eustace." 

Bill  had  reached  the  door.  He  was  about 
to  turn  the  handle  when  someone  turned  it 
on  the  other  side. 

"Why,  here  is  Dudley,"  said  Lady 
WTetherby.  "Dudley,  this  is  a  friend  of 
Claire's." 

Dudley  Pickering  was  one  of  those  men 
who  take  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
with  a  measured  solemnity.  It  was  his 
practice  to  grasp  the  party  of  the  second 
part  firmly  by  the  hand,  hold  it,  look  into 
his  eyes  in  a  reverent  manner,  and  get  off 
some  little  speech  of  appreciation,  short 
but  full  of  feeling.  The  opening  part  of 
this  ceremony  he  performed  now.  He 
grasped  Bill's  hand  firmly,  held  it  and 
looked  into  his  eyes.  And  then  having  per- 
formed his  business,  he  fell  down  on  his 
lines.  Not  a  word  proceeded  from  him. 
He  dropped  the  hand  and  stared  at  Bill 
amazedly  and— more  than  that— with  fear. 

Bill,  too,  uttered  no  word.  It  was  not 
one  of  those  chatty  meetings. 

But  if  they  were  short  on  words,  both 
Bill  and  Mr.  Pickering  were  long  on  looks. 
Bill  stared  at  Mr.  Pickering.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing stared  at  Bill. 

Bill  was  drinking  in  Mr.  Pickering.  The 
stoutness  of  Mr.  Pickering — the  elderliness 
of  Mr.  Pickering — the  dullness  of  Mr.  Pick- 
ering—all these  things  he  perceived.  And 
illumination  broke  upon  him. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  drinking  in  Bill.  The 
largeness  of  Bill  —  the  embarrassment  of 
Bill— the  obvious  villainy  of  Bill— none  of 
these  things  escaped  his  notice.  And  illu- 
mination broke  upon  him  also. 

For  Dudley  Pickering,  in  the  first  moment 
of  their  meeting,  had  recognized  Bill  as  the 
man  who  had  been  lurking  in  the  grounds 
and  peering  in  at  the  window,  the  man  at 
whom  on  the  night  when  he  had  become 
engaged  to  Claire  he  had  shouted  "Hi!" 

"Where's  Claire,  Dudley?"  asked  Lady 
Wetherby. 

Mr.  Pickering  withdrew  his  gaze  reluc- 
tantly from  Bill. 

"Gone  upstairs." 


"I'll  go  and  tell  her  that  you're  here, 
Mr.           You  never  told  me  your  name?" 

Bill  came  to  life  with  an  almost  acrobatic 
abruptness.  There  were  many  things  of 
which  at  that  moment  he  felt  absolutely 
incapable,  and  meeting  Claire  was  one  of 
them. 

"No,  I  must  be  going,"  he  said  hurriedly. 
"  Good-by." 

He  came  very  near  running  out  of  the 
room.  Lady  Wetherby  regarded  the  prac- 
tically slammed  door  with  wide  eyes. 

"Quick  exit  of  Nut  Comedian!"  she 
said.  "Whatever  was  the  matter  with  the 
man?  He's  scorched  a  trail  in  the  carpet." 

Mr.  Pickering  was  trembling  violently. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  was?  He  was 
the  man!"  said  Mr.  Pickering. 

"What  man?" 

"The  man  I  caught  looking  in  at  the 
window  that  night!" 

"What  nonsense!  You  must  be  mis- 
taken. He  said  he  knew  Claire  quite  well." 

"  But  when  you  suggested  that  he  should 
meet  her  he  ran." 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  had  not  oc- 
curred to  Lady  Wetherby. 

"So  he  did !" 

"What  did  he  tell  you  that  showed  he 
knew  Claire?" 

"Well,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he 
didn't  tell  me  anything.  I  did  the  talking. 
He  just  sat  there." 

Mr.  Pickering  quivered  with  combined 
fear  and  excitement  and  inductive  reason- 
ing. 

"It  was  a  trick!"  he  cried.  "Remember 
what  Sherrilf  said  that  night  when  I  told 
you  about  finding  the  man  looking  in  at  the 
window?  He  said  that  the  fellow  was  spy- 
ing round  as  a  preliminary  move.  To-day 
he  trumps  up  an  obviously  false  excuse  for 
getting  into  the  house.  Was  he  left  alone 
in  the  room  at  all?" 

"Yes.  Wrench  loosed  him  in  here  and 
then  came  up  to  tell  me." 

"  For  several  minutes,  then,  he  was  alone 
in  the  house.  Why,  he  had  time  to  do  all  he 
wanted  to  do!" 

"Calm  down !" 

"I  am  perfectly  calm.   But  " 

"You've  been  seeing  too  many  crook 
plays,  Dudley.  A  man  isn't  necessarily  a 
burglar  because  he  wears  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes."  • 

"Why  was  he  lurking  in  the  grounds 
that  night?" 

"You're  just  imagining  that  it  was  the 
same  man." 

"  I  am  absolutely  positive  it  was  the  same 
man." 

"Well,  we  can  easily  settle  one  thing 
about  him,  at  any  rate.  Here  comes  Claire. 
Claire,  old  girl,"  she  said  as  the  door 

opened,  "do  you  know  a  man  named  

Darn  it,  I  never  got  his  name,  but  he's  " 

Claire  stood  in  the  doorway,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dudley?"  she  said. 

"Dudley's  gone  clean  up  in  the  air,"  ex- 
plained Lady  Wetherby  tolerantly.  "A 
friend  of  yours  called  to  tell  me  he  had  seen 
Eustace  " 

"So  that  was  his  excuse,  was  it?"  said 
Dudley  Pickering.  "  Did  he  say  where 
Eustace  was?" 

"No;  he  said  he  had  seen  him,  that  was 
all." 

"An  obviously  trumped-up  story.  He 
had  heard  of  Eustace's  escape  and  he  knew 
that  any  story  connected  with  him  would 
be  a  passport  into  the  house!" 

Lady  Wetherby  turned  to  Claire. 

"  You  haven't  told  us  yet  if  you  know  the 
man.  He  was  a  big,  tall,  broad  gazook," 
said  Lady  Wetherby.  "Very  English." 

"He  faked  the  English,"  said  Dudley 
Pickering.  "That  man  was  no  more  an 
Englishman  than  I  am.  He  acted  well,  but 
I  could  see  the  Tenderloin  sticking  out  of 
him." 

"Be  patient  with  him,  Claire,"  urged 
Lady  Wetherby.  "He's  been  going  to  the 
movies  too  much,  and  thinks  every  man 
who  has  had  his  trousers  pressed  is  a  social 
gangster.  This  man  was  the  most  English 
thing  I've  ever  seen— talked  like  this." 


She  gave  a  passable  reproduction  of 
Bill's  speech.   Claire  started. 

"I  don't  know  him!"  she  cried. 

Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  agitation. 
Why  had  Bill  come  to  the  house?  What 
had  he  said?  Had  he  told  Dudley  any- 
thing? 

"I  don't  recognize  the  description,"  she 
said  quickly.  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  him." 

"There!"  said  Dudley  Pickering  trium- 
phantly. 

"It's  queer,"  said  Lady  Wetherby. 
"You're  sure  you  don't  know  him,  Claire?" 

"Absolutely  sure." 

"He  said  he  was  living  at  a  place  near 
here  called  Flack's." 

"I  know  the  place,"  said  Dudley  Pick- 
ering. "A  sinister,  tumble-down  sort  of 
place.  Just  where  a  bunch  of  crooks  would 
be  living." 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  bee  farm,"  said  Lady 
Wetherby.  "One  of  the  tradesmen  told 
me  about  it.  I  saw  a  most  corkingly  pretty 
girl  bicycling  down  to  the  village  one 
morning,  and  they  told  me  she  was  named 
Boyd  and  kept  a  bee  farm  at  Flack's." 

"A  blind!"  said  Mr.  Pickering  stoutly. 
"The  girl's  the  man's  accomplice.  It's 
quite  easy  to  see  the  way  they  work:  The 
girl  comes  and  settles  in  the  place  so  that 
everybody  knows  her.  That's  to  lull  sus- 
picion. Then  the  man  comes  down  for  a 
visit  and  goes  about  cleaning  up  the 
neighboring  houses. 

"  You  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
this  summer  there  have  been  half  a  dozen 
burglaries  down  here,  and  nobody  has  found 
out  who  did  them." 

Lady  Wetherby  looked  at  him  indul- 
gently. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  "having  got  us 
scared  stiff,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 

it?" 

"I  am  going,"  he  said  with  determina- 
tion, "to  take  steps." 

He  went  out  quickly,  the  keen,  tense 
man  of  affairs. 

"Bless  him!"  said  Lady  Wetherby. 
"I'd  no  idea  your  Dudley  had  so  much 
imagination,  Claire.  He's  a  perfect  bomb- 
shell.'; 

Claire  laughed  shakily. 

"  It  is  odd,  though,"  said  Lady  Wetherby 
meditatively,  "that  this  man  should  have 
said  that  he  knew  you,  when  you  don't  " 

Claire  turned  impulsively. 

"Polly,  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
Promise  you  won't  tell  Dudley.  I  wasn  t 
telling  the  truth  just  now.  I  do  know  this 
man.   I  was  engaged  to  him  once!" 

"What!" 

"  For  goodness'  sake  don't  tell  Dudley." 

"But  " 

"It's  all  over  now;   but  I  used  to  be 

engaged  to  him." 

"Not  when  I  was  in  England?" 
"No,  after  that." 

"Then  he  didn't  know  you  are  engaged 
to  Dudley  now?" 

"N-no.  I — I  haven't  seen  him  for  a 
long  time." 

Lady  Wetherby  looked  remorseful. 

"Poor  man!  I  must  have  given  him  a 
jolt!  But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  about 
him  before?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know." 

"Oh,  well,  I'm  not  inquisitive.  There's 
no  rubber  in  my  composition.  It's  your 
affair." 

"You  won't  tell  Dudley?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  why  not?  You've 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"No,  but  " 

"Well,  I  won't  tell  him  anyway.  But 
I'm  glad  you  told  me  about  him.  Dudley 
was  so  eloquent  about  burglars  that  he 
almost  had  me  going.  I  wonder  where  he 
rushed  off  to." 

Dudley  Pickering  had  rushed  off  to  his 
bedroom  and  was  examining  a  revolver 
there.  He  examined  it  carefully,  keenly. 
Preparedness  was  Dudley  Pickering's  alp- 
gan.  He  looked  rather  like  a  stout  sheriff 
in  a  film  drama. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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seals  the  package,  which 
keeps  out  the  air,  thereby 
preserving  the  quality  of 
the  blended  tobaccos.  By 
inserting  the  fingers  as  il- 
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You  hit  the  Christmas  nail  on  the  head 
fair  and  square  when  you  hand  out  a 
Carton  of  Camels  as  a  gift!  It's  pretty- 
nifty,  dolled-up  in  glassine  paper,  and 
containing  ten  individual  packages  (200 
cigarettes)  for  $1.00! 

Give  Camel  Cigarettes.  Smokers  pre- 
fer the  blended  choice  Turkish  and 
Domestic  tobaccos  used  in  Camels  to 
either  kind  smoked  straight  They  are 
delightfully  mild  and 
mellow,  bur  the 'body" 
is  all  there,  assuring 
satisfaction  to  the  most 
exacting  taste! 


Camel  Cigarettes  sell  20  for  10c 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  10c  for  one 
package  or  $1.00  for  a  carton  of  ten  packages 
(200  cigarettes),  sent  postage  prepaid.  If  after 
smoking  one  package  you  are  not  delighted 
with  CAMELS,  return  the  other  nine  packages 
and  we  will  refund  your  dollar  and  postage. 


Expert  blending  of  Turkish  and  Do- 
mestic tobaccos  has  not  only  created 
a  flavor  that  is  distinctly  new  and 
uniquely  refreshing,  but  it  frees  the 
cigarettes  from  tongue-bite  and  throat- 
parch;  and  leaves  no  unpleasant 
cigaretty  after-taste.  Camels  can  be 
smoked  liberally  with  the  keenest  en- 
joyment ! 

Consider  the  merit  of  such  a  gift! 

Because,  Camels 
stand  the  severest 
comparison  with  any 
cigarette  at  any 


price 
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MR.  CHARLES  H.  LUGG 
Pierre.  South  Dakota 


The  following  letter  is  a 
typical  endorsement  of 
our  Vocational  plan  for 
boys,  to  which  the  an- 
nouncement on  page  38 
refers : 

The  State  Su- 
perintendent of 
Public  Instruc- 
tion for  South 
Dakota  writes: 

TH  E  work  you  are  doing 
with  the  boys  who  are  en- 
rolled with  you  is  such  as  to  lead 
them  wisely  in  the  final  choice 
of  a  vocation.  This  guidance  is 
worth  much  to  the  budding  citi- 
zen and  is  supplying  an  element  in 
our  social  life  which  our  schools 
aspire  to  furnish,  but  in  which 
their  work  is  at  present  sadly 
deficient. 

'  'I  notice  that  you  go  farther  than 
mere  training,  and  give  valuable 
assistance  to  your  boys  as  they 
complete  their  apprenticeship  by 
assisting  them  in  working  their 
way  through  college  into  a  pro- 
fessional career,  or  in  finding 
business  positions  that  give  them 
a  start  toward  places  of  influence 
and  prosperity  in  commercial  life. 
In  all  of  these  you  deserve  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the 
public,  and  I  most  heartily  wish 
you  success." 

Sincerely  yours, 


OUR  BOOKLETS 

"Two  School  Board  Prob- 
lems" and  "Salesmanship:  A 
Vocation  for  Boys"  are  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  and  parents, 
everywhere.  Either  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

Vocational  Stctiom,  Box  20$ 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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moment  In  a  spot  thousands  of  miles  away ! " 
He  sat  looking  at  it.  Then  his  voice  trailed 
on:  "When  1  learned  from  (lie  owner  of  the 
theater  that  the  film  was  only  six  weeks  old 
1  closed  my  diggings  in  London  and  came 
here.  This  was  months  before  I  saw  you.  As 
a  lost  dog  looks  for  its  master,  so  have  I 
looked  for  her.  For  her  I  took  this  house. 
Each  morning  I  would  say:  'To-day!  It 
will  be  to-day!'  At  night  I  said  'To- 
morrow ! '  Rut  now ! "  He  ended  hopelessly, 
his  upturned  hands  open,  empty.  "Now?" 

Fortuna  found  her  voice. 

"You  haven't  given  up?"  She  tried  to 
speak  with  urgent  pleading.  In  reality  she 
did  not  care.  Her  own  bruise  was  too  sore. 
"You  mustn't  lose  heart,  Mr.  Pauncefote." 

His  eyes  lightened  with  a  groping  hope. 

"I  mustn't,  eh?  Yes,  tell  me  that!  I 
need  such  words."  He  started  up  and  sat 
on  the  couch  beside  her.  "  I  wouldn't  show 
this  except  to  the  truest  sort  of  a  pal,"  he 
whispered  as  if  in  a  confessional:  "See, 
Fortuna!  Here  is  the  ghost  that  keeps 
beside  me,  more  real  than  any  of  the  things 
called  real." 

He  had  bent  closer  and  was  holding  his 
opened  watch  before  her.  From  a  circular 
flash  of  lambent  gold  she  saw  a  girl's  proud 
yet  soft-eyed  face,  one  a  man  might  well 
remember. 

"Shall  I  ever  find  her?  They  say  women 
have  intuition.  Shall  1  find  her,  Fortuna?" 

"I'm  sure  you  will!"  she  said  with 
energy.  But  she  did  not  care  at  all.  She 
felt  dry,  void.  The  marks  of  age  showed 
transiently  in  her  face. 

It  was  two  in  the  morning.  Even  Eighth 
Avenue  was  still.  Even  the  rooming  house 
where  Fortuna  lived  was  a  vacuum  where 
the  ticking  of  a  clock  would  have  been  loud. 
She  had  been  lying  in  the  dark,  her  eyes 
wide  open,  each  happening  of  the  night 
tripping  before  her,  curtsying,  retreating. 
The  result  was  a  tantalizing  confusion. 

She  sprang  up  and  went  to  the  window. 
The  rain  had  stopped,  leaving  the  streets 
shining  mirrors  of  silver  and  jet.  She 
pressed  her  face  to  the  glass  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  peaceful  stars. 

"I  was  mean  not  to  feel  sorry  for  Mr. 
Pauncefote!  .  .  .  How  did  he  know? 
.  .  .  Oh,  he's  straight.  How  easy  he 
could  have  fooled  me  if  he'd  been  like  some 
of  the  lightweights!  ...  I  hope  he 
finds  her!  .  .  .  He's  just  crazy  about 
her,  and  that's  what  makes  him  look  as  if 
he  was  tired  right  through  to  his  very 
bones!  .  .  .  Well,  anyway,  it  was  a 
look-in  at  the  four  hundred !  .  .  .  Not 
any  in  mine,  thanks!  All  those  servants 
like  detectives— all  that  marble— and  the 
quietness!  .  .  .  Funny — Mr.  Paunce- 
fote didn't  seem  to  see  the  servants.  .  .  . 
And  that  dinner— all  those  frills  as  natural 
to  him  as  if  it  was  only  a  rathskeller!  .  .  . 
He's  different.  That's  it— different."  She 
yawned  and  stolidly  strolled  back  to  bed. 
"I  guess  you  got  to  be  born  that  way, 
before  it's  natural  to  have  things  done  for 
you  like  you  didn't  have  any  hands  or 
feet.  .  .  .  When  you're  used  to  hoof- 
ing it  for  yourself,  style  like  that  gives  you 
the  jumps." 

Weeks  went  by.  Owen  came  no  more  to 
the  theater.  Reminders  of  him,  books  and 
flowers,  had  several  times  reached  Fortuna. 
These  pleased  her  in  a  numb  way  only.  He 
had  taken  his  place  beside  the  splendid, 
almost  incomprehensible  necklaces  and 
coronets  of  diamonds  that,  without  a  stir- 
ring of  any  personal  desire,  she  could  gaze 
at  behind  glass  in  the  jeweler's  window. 

It  had  not  been  possible  for  her  and  Eddy 
to  swing  back  into  friendliness.  At  first  he 
was  out  of  the  city.  When  he  appeared  at 
the  theater  his  throat  was  wTapped  in  a 
muffler,  his  voice  was  a  whisper.  He  had 
given  her  one  look  of  longing  out  of  hot, 
glassy  eyes  before  he  went  home  and  to  bed. 
A  few  days  more  and  the  girls  were  whis- 
pering about  him.  Cheerful,  slangy  little 
Eddy  with  his  illumined  smile  and  his 
"chatty"  way  was  dangerously  ill.  When 
Fortuna  heard  "tonsillitis"  she  felt  no 
anxiety.  On  the  night  that  "pneumonia" 
was  spoken  she  went  into  one  of  the  empty 
boxes  and  gazed,  frightened,  at  the  Eddy  to 
whom  the  shadow  of  death  gave  new  dignity, 
a  piercing  appeal.  The  ticket  seller,  who 
was  his  chum,  found  her  there,  and  as  he 
spoke  looked  away  from  her  hushed,  drained 
face. 

"  He's  been  delirious  to-day —  talks  about 
you  all  the  time,  Tunie.  It's  pretty  certain 


(Concluded  from  Page  13) 

from  what  lie  jabbers,"  the  man  said  in  a 
choked  voice,  "that  if  — he  goes— he's 
looked  after  you." 

"After  me?"   She  said  this  stupidly. 

"Left  you  all  he  has." 

The  words  made  her  wince.  Coals  of  fire 
burn  at  white  heat.  "Would  he  would 
he  know,  Jimmy,  if  I  sent  him  a  letter?" 

"He  wouldn't  know,"  Jimmy  said,  and 
went  away,  blinking. 

Instead  of  going  home  that  night  she 
stood  in  the  rain  opposite  the  hotel  in  some 
room  of  which  Eddy  lay  close  to  the  for- 
midable Silence,  whispering  of  her.  If  he 
should  die!  If  soon  there  would  be  no 
kindly,  comic  Eddy,  a  cheerful  worshiper 
giving  all,  asking  little!  If  she  could  never 
say:  "Eddy,  I  didn't  know.   I'm  sorry!" 

Fortuna  turned  away,  a  still,  deep  terror 
choking  her.   "Oh,  God— don't!" 

After  that  night  she  lost  the  usual  meas- 
uring of  time.  It  was  a  blank  in  which  she 
heard:  "He's  about  the  same."  Light 
pierced  it  when  this  changed  to:  "Retter." 
Stars  twinkled  into  it  with:  "He's  out  of 
danger."  And  then  came  a  blaze  of  moon 
and  sun  glory  with  the  message  from  the 
ticket  seller:  "He  wants  you  to  come  up 
with  me  to-night  after  the  show." 

She  felt  the  sheer  rapture  that  mortals 
may  taste  seldom.  If  she  had  been  on  a 
mountain  she  would  have  shrieked  her  joy, 
face  to  earth,  a  primitive  woman  again. 

"Tunie,"  she  heard  Netty  say,  "take 
these!  They're  yours— Orchestral  and  6." 

"This  way,  please!"  Without  looking 
beyond  the  hand  holding  out  the  coupons 
Fortuna  went  down  the  aisle. 

"How  dark  it  is!"  a  woman  behind  her 
said.    "Isn't  there  a  step?" 

"No,  it's  quite  smooth  and  easy,  Mrs. 
Larremore,"  another  feminine  voice  an- 
swered patiently.   "Come  very  slowly." 

After  jerking  down  the  seats  Fortuna 
waited  to  return  the  checks.  It  had  per- 
colated through  her  engrossing  happiness 
that  the  first  voice,  aged  and  with  a  South- 
ern drawl,  was  that  of  a  "  fuss  cat " ;  that  the 
other,  replying,  had  been  youthful,  charm- 
ing. Its  English  intonation  had  awakened 
a  thought  of  Owen. 

She  looked  fully  at  the  pair  as  they  reached 
her — looked— and  then  she  seemed  to  feel  a 
blow  at  the  back  of  the  head  that  made  her 
eyes  bulge. 

A  very  old,  bent  woman  was  being  seated 
by  her  companion  with  the  carefulness  of 
an  employee.  Fortuna  waited  to  have  a 
clear  look  at  both.  The  white-haired 
woman  was  beautifully  gowned — a  petulant 
autocrat.  The  girl  was  about  twenty-five. 
The  black  she  wore  had  the  severity  of  a 
maid's;  her  hair  was  wound  Greek  fashion 
round  her  small  head;  the  patient  face  had 
features  like  chiseled  ivory,  a  proud  chin, 
sunken,  dark  eyes. 

The  sea  seemed  roaring  in  Fortuna's 
brain  to  one  cry:  "Yes,  yes,  yes!"  She 
went  like  the  wind  past  the  lines  of  faces 
and  into  the  woman's  cloakroom.  Here  she 
began  feeding  the  pay  telephone  with 
coins.  Owen  was  not  at  his  house.  He  was 
not  at  any  of  the  clubs  that  she  had  heard 
him  mention.  Rut  at  the  last  one  she  re- 
ceived a  bit  of  helpful  news: 

"Try  Delmonico's  —  a  private  room  — 
bachelor  dinner  to  Mr.  Raymond." 

Another  coin — a  clerk's  voice— a  serv- 
ant's voice— a  strange  man's  voice— then 
Owen's: 

"Hello  there!" 

"Hello,  Mr.  Pauncefote.  Oh,  I'm  so 
glad !  This  is  Fortuna.  I  want  you  to  come 
to  the  theater  " 

"What's  wrong?  Trouble!  I  can  tell 
from  your  voice." 

"I  can't  say  anything  now.  Only  come. 
Don't  fail  me!" 

"Of  course  not.  Must  I  come  at  once? 
Or  will  it  do  in  half  an  hour?" 

"Half  an  hour  will  do— if  you  surely 
come ! " 

"Surely." 

"Good-by." 

She  went  back  to  the  auditorium,  trem- 
bling so  that  it  was  hard  to  walk,  and  leaned 
on  the  rail  of  the  last  row.  She  had  called 
Owen  to  his  happiness.  How  wonderful! 
And  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do  this  great 
thing  on  this  night  of  nights  when  she  was 
to  see  Eddy  again!  That  was  the  best  of 
all! 

The  curtain  had  been  up  for  half  an  hour 
when  she  looked  in  at  the  ticket  seller: 
"Has  'Orchestra  D  — 2'  been  turned  in, 
Jimmy?  There's  no  one  in  it." 


He  twittered  a  small  bunch  of  tickets 
under  an  elastic  band.  "Yep,  it's  here. 
Just  came  back  from  Rosenheim's  Agency." 

"I'll  take  'D— 2',"  said  Fortuna.  Her 
eyes  were  black  in  a  blanched  face.  She 
could  not  speak  with  steadiness. 

"You?  What  for?"  Rut  he  put  it  down. 
"Two  plunks." 

"Trust  me  till  pay  day." 

The  last  chorus  of  the  first  act  had  com- 
menced when,  peeping  through  the  screen 
door,  she  saw  Owen's  motor  swing  up  at  the 
curb,  saw  him  rush  from  it  before  it  quite 
stopped.  A  yellow-and-white  flurry,  she 
flashed  into  the  lobby  and  halted  him  beside 
the  ticket  office.  "I  have  a  seat  for  you. 
Come,"  she  said  in  a  hushed,  imperative 
tone. 

She  could  see  he  had  hurried  in  the  kind- 
liest anxiety  to  aid  her  in  some  distress. 
While  the  doorman  was  tearing  the  coupon 
from  "  D  — 2"  he  kept  trying  to  read  her  face. 

"Upset,  aren't  you?   I'll  help  you." 

They  were  inside.  "  Hush ! "  Her  smile 
was  wild.  "We  can't  talk  now.  There  is 
something— yes.  Afterward  I'll  tell  you. 
Come." 

While  thrusting  the  seat  check  into  his 
hand  she  swept  past  him  down  the  aisle. 
Confused,  unwilling,  as  he  had  no  wish  to 
sit  through  the  play  again,  he  strolled  after 

her. 

"I  don't  really  want  "  he  began  in 

faint  rebuke,  when  she  paused  beside  a  va- 
cant seat  and  faced  him.  "I'd  rather  " 

"You  sit  down!"  The  tone  through  her 
shut  teeth  was  concentrated,  triumphant. 
"If  I've  guessed  right,"  she  whispered, 
suddenly  weak,  "good  luck  to  you!" 

She  left  him  there. 

What  followed  after  Owen  seated  him- 
self in  "Orchestra  D— 2"  was  told  in  the 
next  morning's  papers: 

"Cupid  slipped  into  the  Halcyon  Theater 
last  night  and  took  a  hand  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

"The  prettiest  of  the  girl  ushers  was  seen 
leading  our  distinguished  English  visitor, 
the  Honorable  Owen  Pauncefote,  to  an 
aisle  seat.  He  folded  his  coat  in  the  usual 
way  and  sat  down  with  his  hat  on  his  knees, 
the  personification  of  boredom.  One  glance 
to  his  left,  and  he  met  the  staring  eyes  of  a 
black-robed  young  woman  beside  him.  He 
did  not  look  away— in  fact,  he  grabbed 
her— the  word  is  used  advisedly.  From  the 
reports  of  the  disturbed  auditors  about 
them  we  give  the  following: 

'"Lois!  Lois!  Oh,  my  darling!  I  have 
searched  the  world  for  you ! ' 

"The  young  woman  said  just  one  word 
and  that  was:  'Owen!'  She  said  it  in  a 
most  encouraging  tone,  after  which  her 
head  went  plump  on  his  shoulder.  She  had 
fainted. 

"It  was  ascertained  that  this  'Lois'  had 
been  known  as  a  Miss  Treherne,  and  was 
companion  to  the  elderly  woman  beside 
her,  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Ambrose  Larremore, 
of  Virginia,  who  was  on  one  of  her  occa- 
sional visits  to  New  York.  Rut  in  reality 
she  was  Pauncefote's  runaway  wife,  found 
now  after  long  years. 

"To  see  Pauncefote  carry  the  girl  from 
the  theater  was  a  sight  to  warm  the  heart." 

There  were  other  bits  to  the  story, 
known  only  to  Fortuna.  As  Owen  passed 
her,  carrying  his  beloved  burden,  she  crept 
close  to  him. 

"Oh,  Fortuna!"  he  sighed.  "You'll 
come  to  us  to-morrow?  You  won't  forget !" 
She  thought  the  glory  in  his  eyes  belonged 
to  Eternity. 

Hours  later  she  was  beside  Eddy's  bed. 
His  first  look  at  her  was  something  in  which 
her  heart  seemed  to  drown— that  too  held 
the  glory  "not  of  earth"  that  had  trans- 
figured Owen. 

"Tunie,"  Eddy  whispered,  "they  won't 
shave  me  till  morning;  but,  pinfeathers  and 
all,  I  had  to  see  you!  Come  here!" 

She  knelt,  her  arms  clasping  him — but 
loosely,  because  of  his  weakness. 

"Forgive  me,  Eddy.  I  was  mean  to 
you — I  was  always  mean!" 

"  Forget  it ! "  His  next  question  came  on 
a  small,  mischievous  snort:  "How's  the 
Englishman?" 

"Oh,  Eddy,  wait  till  you  hear  what's 
happened !  Oh,  he's  fine— and  you'll  think 
so  when  you  know  him." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Just  where  I  am."  Fortuna  laid  a  soft 
kiss  on  each  wan  eyelid.  "With  the  one  he 
found  he  couldn't  do  without!" 
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When  court  reconvened  Farmer  Hay- 
ward  was  allowed  to  peek  through  the  door 
leading  into  the  judge's  robing  room,  and 
instantly  identified  Taussig  as  the  man 
who  had  come  in  the  night  and  left  the  mo- 
tor in  the  barn.  Armed  with  this  infor- 
mation the  district  attorney  again  took  up 
the  thread  of  his  cross-examination  of  the 
defendant. 

"Do  you  positively  deny  that  you  have 
ever  been  to  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie?" 
he  asked. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  defendant  in  an  al- 
most inaudible  tone. 

"  Do  you  deny  that  you  took  a  motor  on 
a  night  in  last  November  to  a  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie  and  left  it  in  a  barn?" 

The  witness'  eyes  shifted  uneasily. 

"I  object!"  shouted  his  attorney  feebly. 
But  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  him. 

Taussig's  jaw  trembled. 

"I  do,"  he  repeated  mechanically. 

"Will  Mr.  Thomas  Hayward  please  step 
forth?" 

A  door  in  the  back  of  the  court  room 
opened  and  the  Poughkeepsie  farmer  made 
his  way  to  the  bar,  the  straw  still  clinging 
to  his  whisker. 

"Did  you  ever  see  this  man  before?" 
demanded  the  district  attorney. 

The  witness  shook  his  head. 

"Answer!"  roared  the  district  attorney. 

"No,"  replied  the  witness. 

"Is  it  not  a  fact,"  continued  the  prose- 
cutor, "that  you  placed  an  automobile  in 
this  man's  bam,  paid  him  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  privilege,  and  instructed  him  to  call 
you  up  in  New  York  on  the  telephone  if 
necessary,  giving  him  your  telephone  num- 
ber for  that  purpose?" 

"  No,"  whispered  the  defendant,  perspira- 
tion breaking  from  his  forehead. 

A  Quick  Change  of  Front 

The  district  attorney  produced  a  faded 
copy  of  the  Old  Farmers'  Almanac.  Open- 
ing to  the  month  of  December  he  pointed 
out  the  figures  written  in  pencil,  "Colum- 
bus  ,r 

"la  not  that  the  number  which  you  gave 
to  Mr.  Hayward  on  that  night— written  by 
yourself?  " 

The  witness  swayed  in  his  chair. 

"Answer,"  ordered  the  judge. 

"No,  it  is  not,"  stammered  the  defendant, 
but  everybody  knew  he  was  lying. 

"I  challenge  you  here  and  now  on  the 
witness  stand  to  write  the  words,  'Colum- 
bus  ,'"  and  the  district  attorney  flour- 
ished a  pad  and  pencil  before  the  witness. 

Taussig  hesitated,  took  the  pencil  with 
unwilling  fingers  and  nonchalantly  wrote 
the  words  and  numbers.  Anybody  could 
see  that  his  hand  had  done  the  writing  in 
the  almanac.  He  had  flagrantly  perjured 
himself  and  was  liable  to  imprisonment  in 
the  state's  prison  for  twenty  years,  whereas 
he  could,  if  found  guilty  on  the  indictment 
then  being  tried,  be  sentenced  only  to  state's 
prison  for  five  years  for  the  crime  of  "re- 
ceiving stolen  property." 

There  was  a  hurried  consultation  between 
the  defendant's  counsel  and  the  district 
attorney.  Taussig  tottered  from  the  stand 
and  took  his  place  at  the  bar.  The  judge 
ordered  an  adjournment  of  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  Taussig  and  his  lawyer 
were  closeted  in  the  jury  room.  When  the 
trial  was  resumed  the  lawyer  arose  and  said : 

"If  Your  Honor  please,  rny  client  is  pre- 
pared to  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  for  which 
he  is  now  being  tried,  it  being  understood 
that  in  so  doing  he  purges  himself  in  tin- 
eyes  of  this  court  of  anything  which  he 
may  have  done  and  any  testimony  which 
he  may  have  given  during  the  course  of 
the  trial." 

The  court,  accepted  the  pica,  and  ad- 
journed sentence  pending  an  investigation 
of  the  prisoner's  career.  The  chief  of  police 
and  the  old  farmer  collected  their  witness 
fees  and  mileage,  and  returned  to  I'ough- 
keepsie. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  warden  of  tin- 
Tombs  sent  word  that.  Taussig  desired  to 
see  the  assistant  district  attorney  who  had 
prosecuted  the  case  against  him,  and  an 
order  was  issued  directing;  him  to  be  brought 
in  custody  to  the  Criminal  Courts  Building 
At.  first,  though  professing  a  desire  to  assist 
the  authorities,  he  nevertheless  exhibited 
great,  reluctance  in  making  nny  definite 
statement.  He  still  denied  that  he  had  any 
hand  in  the  theft  of  the  car,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  made  misstatement-!  on  tin- 


witness  stand  in  relation  to  Hayward  and 
Poughkeepsie  which  would  have  subjected 
him  to  severer  punishment  than  if  he  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  crime  of  receiving 
stolen  goods  upon  which  he  was  being  tried. 
But  although  he  went  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  he  had  gone  to  Poughkeepsie  and  had 
left  a  car  in  the  farmer's  barn,  he  neverthe- 
less claimed  that  there  was  nothing  criminal 
in  the  transaction  and  that  he  had  never 
assisted  in  the  theft,  alteration  or  sale  of 
any  car  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
stolen.  The  assistant  district  attorney  had 
repeated  interviews  with  him,  but  elicited 
little  information.  It  was  apparent  that 
although  he  was  anxious  to  mitigate  his 
punishment  so  far  as  possible  by  appearing 
to  aid  the  authorities,  influences  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  withhold  the 
facts  within  his  knowledge.  Through  Taus- 
sig's wife,  however,  the  assistant  district 
attorney  succeeded  in  counteracting  these 
influences  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
prisoner  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  sen- 
tence without  having  been  of  any  material 
advantage  to  the  police  in  unearthing  the 
general  conspiracy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  court  gave  him  a  substantial 
sentence  in  state's  prison.  He  was  taken 
to  Sing  Sing,  and,  after  being  subjected  to 
hard  labor  for  a  month,  again  sent  word  to 
the  district  attorney  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  important  information.  He  was 
brought  down  to  New  York  in  the  custody 
of  a  deputy  sheriff  and  given  another 
chance.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  his  life  at  Sing  Sing.  It  further  ap- 
peared that  he  felt  that  his  friends  whom  he 
had  been  seeking  to  protect  had  not  "made 
good."  He  had  hoped  to  be  treated  with 
leniency,  but  on  the  contrary  had  been 
dealt  with  by  the  judge  severely.  He  was 
now,  he  asserted,  prepared  to  tell  all.  He 
did  tell  a  good  deal — but  not  all  on  this 
occasion.  What  he  did  disclose  was  an 
extraordinary  commentary  upon  those  well- 
known  maxims  that  "Looks  are  deceitful" 
and  that  "All  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 
Listen,  then,  to  the  story  of  the  guileless 
old  farmer,  as  recounted  by  Taussig  the 
convict: 

"You  may  think,"  said  Taussig  after 
the  deputy  sheriff  had  unlocked  the  hand- 
cuffs so  as  to  permit  his  prisoner  to  smoke  a 
cigarette,  "that  I  know  a  lot  more  about 
this  here  stealing  of  automobiles  than  I  do. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  all  I  know,  but  the 
truth  is,  none  of  us  knows  very  much.  I've 
been  in  the  automobile  business  now  for 
about  five  years,  and  I  swear  on  the  Bible 
I  never  touched  a  stolen  car  —not  but  what 
I  may  have  handled  cars  that  had  been 
stolen,  but  I  never  knew  it.  How  was  I  to 
know  it?  Supposin'  a  feller  drives  up  in  a 
motor  to  my  garage  and  offers  to  sell  me 
a  car?  I  look  it  over  and  find  it's  in  good 
condition  and  the  price  seems  reasonable. 

The  Druggist's  Stolen  Car 

"How  do  I  know  where  he  got  the  car?  He 
always  produces  his  license,  and  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  license  number  on  the  car. 
You  can't  expect  a  man  to  do  more  than 
that!  Maybe  that's  how  I  got  mixed  up 
with  some  of  these  here  crooked  deals  you 
talked  to  the  jury  about.  But  I  didn't 
know  it  that  is,  except  in  one  case.  That 's 
what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about.  It's 
about  this  man  Hayward.  I  got  to  know 
him  first  just  as  he  said.  A  year  ago  back 
in  December  I  knew  a  feller  named  Chap- 
pie Mage*-,  who  used  to  hang  round  a 
rsge  w  here  I  worked.  One  day  he  brought 
in  a  pretty  good  1  ?  #  I  -  i  car.  'What  will  you 
give  for  it?'  he  says.  'Where  did  you  get 
it?' I  asked.  'Off'n  a  lady,' he  says.  'What 
lady?'  says  I.  '  Doctor's  w ife,' says  he, 'go- 
ing to  Kurooe.'  I  offered  him  four  hundred 
dollars  for  trie  car,  paid  him  cash  and  stuck 
the  car  in  the  buck  of  the  garage.  That 
night,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  Hal  talking  to 
my  wife,  another  feller  I  know  named  Ikey 
Mloomenthal  calls  me  up  on  tin-  phone 
and  says:  'Say,  Taussig,  that  car  you 
bought  to-day  off  Chappie  Magee  is  a  'hot 
one.'   He  swiped  it  oil  a  druggist  on  I>-nox 

Avenue  The  police  have  just  picked  him 
up  on  liroudway,  and  I'm  telephoning;  from 
Schwartz'  saloon  on  the  corner.  They're 
on  the  way  round  to  the  house  now.  \  on 

better  Iteat  it.'" 

Taussig  rested  the  arm  from  which  dan 
gled  the  loosened  handcuffs  on  the  desk, 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  exhaled  u  cloud  of 
cigarette  smoke. 
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"I  know  I  can  depend  upon  it" 

"Oh,  dad!  It  is  too  beautiful  for  words!  Such  color,  such  lovely 
dreamy  lines,  such  nestling  upholstery,  such  gorgeous  lamps!  I'll 
just  have  to  pinch  myself  to  prove  that  Santa  Claus  and  your  dear 
old  self  are  not  playing  a  trick  on  my  fancy." 

"The  only  trick  in  it,  daughter,  is  the  trick  I  played  on  Santa  Claus 
himself .  He,  like  you  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  others,  admires 
cars  on  their  superficial  appearance. 

"Every  motorist  should  go  further,  as  I  did,  and  investigate  the 
ignition  system,  which  is  the  most  vital  detail  of  any  automobile.  1 
would  not  tolerate  the  'just  as  good'  argument  for  a  cheaper  system, 
but  insisted  upon  magneto  ignition — 

DIXIE  20th  Century  Ignition 

"I  know  I  can  depend  upon  it — you'll  be  safe  with  it.  I'll  not 
have  to  worry  when  you  are  touring  or  shopping, 
because  DIXIE  ignition  is  a  guaranteed  ignition 
certainty." 


"The  magneto 
makes  the  car  go' 
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Newark,  N.  J. 


A  Boy's  Success 

FyOR  a  hoy  to  measure  himself  with  men  a  part  of 
the  time  is  better  than  to  measure  himself  with 
h< >\ s  all  the  time. 

The  experience  a  hoy  ^ains  in  selling  Thi Saturday 
Evening  /W  to  men,  on  its  merits,  he^ets  those  quali- 
ties which  spell  success  in  husiness  life. 

I  pon  request  we'll  help  am  h<>\  t<>  nhtain  this 
experience  and  ;it  the  same  time  to  earn  ;i  lot  <>f  spend- 
ing money.   Lei  us  tell  yqu  <>r  your  hoy  iboul  it. 

Voralinnal  Sir  lion.  ««t»  204 

Ilif  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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The  President  of 
the  National  Vo- 
cational  Guid- 
ance Association 
writes: 

'IN  response  to  your  re- 
quest  for  my  opinion  of 
the  plan  of  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  for 
training  boys  in  salesman- 
ship I  make  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
September  21,  1915 

"The  Curtis  Plan  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  co-operation  that 
ought  to  exist  between  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  Busi- 
ness Interests  of  every  com- 
munity. It  provides  in  the 
proper  training  of  youth  that 
part  which  the  schools  can- 
not give  and  which  is  essen- 
tial both  to  the  wise  choice 
of  a  vocation  and  to  the  best 
preparation  for  a  life  work." 


THE  influence  of  our  di- 
vision of  vocational  train- 
ing is  growing  rapidly.  The 
movement  has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  state  and  city  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction, 
of  national,  state  and  city 
officials,  and  of  more  than  one 
thousand  of  the  most  influ- 
ential business  men  in  the 
country. 

The  plan  deserves  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of 
everyone  interested  in  pre- 
paring boys  for  life. 

If  you  have  a  boy  let  us  send 
you  particulars. 

Vocational  Division,  Box  205 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


"Now  I  ask  you,"  ho  continued,  "what 
was  an  innocent  man  to  do?  1  knew  Magee 
would  try  to  square  himself  by  squealing  on 
me  and  claiming  that  him  and  me  was 
partners  in  the  deal.  It  was  up  to  me  to 
get  the  car  out  of  the  way,  because  if  the 
cops  couldn't  find  any  car  they  couldn't 
corroborate  what  Magee  said." 

The  district  attorney  look  note  of  the 
prisoner's  familiarity  with  the  New  York 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  but  made  no 
comment. 

"So  I  beat  it  down  to  the  garage,  filled 
the  ear  up  with  gas  and  started  out  for 
I  don't  know  where.  The  main  thing  was 
to  get  out  of  New  York.  I  went  up  through 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  over  the  hill  through 
Yonkers,  down  into  the  Sawmill  River 
Road  and  lost  myself  somewhere  out  be- 
yond the  Croton  Reservoir.  It  was  Decem- 
ber, and  the  roads  was  something  fierce 
with  slush  and  mud.  I  didn't  have  any 
overcoat  or  any  lap  robe  and  I  nearly  froze 
to  death.  Along  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  I  struck  Poughkeepsie  and  took  a 
road  leading  back  into  the  country.  I  was 
dog  tired,  and  so  stiff  I  could  hardly  hold 
the  wheel.  Besides,  the  car  had  begun  to 
get  cranky  and  backfired  to  beat  the  band. 

"Finally  I  saw  an  old  barn  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  with  a  little  farmhouse  next  to  it,  and 
just  then  the  car  stopped  of  its  own  accord. 
I  went  up  to  the  door  and  pounded  on  it, 
and  pretty  soon  old  Hayward  stuck  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  'What  do  you 
want?'  he  says.  'To  leave  my  car  here,' 
says  I.  'Who  are  you?'  he  says.  'It  don't 
make  any  difference  who  I  am,'  says  I,  'I 
will  give  you  a  quarter  just  to  let  the  car  lie 
here  for  a  few  days.'  So  the  old  feller  came 
climbing  down  the  stairs,  put  on  a  pair  of 
rubber  boots,  got  his  lantern  and  we  went 
out  to  the  barn.  I  managed  to  get  the  car 
in  there  and  pulled  some  hay  down  so  as  to 
partly  cover  it  up.  Then  I  give  the  old  feller 
a  quarter." 

"Not  much  of  a  garage  bill!"  hazarded 
the  district  attorney. 

Wise  Farmer  Hayward 

"It  was  all  I  could  afford,"answered  Taus- 
sig, "and  I  had  to  walk  four  miles  down  to 
the  station  and  wait  there  till  seven  in  the 
morning  to  get  a  train  to  New  York.  But 
the  funny  part  of  the  thing  was  that  as  soon 
as  I  got  the  car  into  the  barn  the  old  feller 
gave  me  a  wink  and  says:  '  There  won't  be 
nobody  looking  for  this  car,  will  there?'  I 
told  him  I  didn't  think  so.  'Well,'  he  says, 
'give  me  your  telephone  number  in  New 
York  so  if  anything  happens  I  can  let  you 
know.'  Then  it  came  over  me  that  the  old 
guy  was  wise  to  exactly  what  was  going 
on — you  can't  fool  these  old  farmers  much! 
So  I  wrote  down  my  telephone  number  in 
the  Almanac — like  a  fool! — and  told  him 
I'd  come  up  in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
to  get  the  car.  Then  he  said:  'Maybe  you'd 
like  to  put  another  car  in  here  some  time.' 
I  said  maybe  I  would.  'Well,'  he  said,  'the 
next  time  it  will  cost  fifty  dollars.  But  it 
is  the  safest  place  to  put  a  car  anywhere 
between  Columbus  Circle  and  Montreal.' 
Then,  of  course,  I  knew  the  old  guy  was 
'wise.' 

"So  I  went  back  to  New  York.  About 
a  week  later  the  old  feller  called  me  up  and 
passed  the  time  of  day,  and  told  me  how  the 
weather  had  turned  cold  up  where  he  was, 
and  he  had  let  the  water  out  of  the  radiator 
to  prevent  it  from  freezing.  Finally  he 
asked  if  the  car  was  insured.  I  said  no, 
that  it  wasn't.  Then  he  said  he  was  sorry, 
because  if  it  had  been  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  have  a  fire  in  the  barn.  That  set  me 
thinking.  I  found  out  afterward  that  he 
had  called  me  up  just  to  find  out  who  I  was. 
You  see,  I  had  given  him  a  phony  name 
in  Poughkeepsie,  but  he  called  up  the  tele- 
phone company  and  asked  them  for  the 
name  and  address  of  the  subscriber  he  had 
been  talking  to." 

"Did  you  have  a  private  telephone  of 
your  own?"  asked  the  district  attorney. 

"Yes,"  answered  Taussig,  "all  us  fellers 
have  private  phones." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'us  fellers'?" 
demanded  the  district  attorney. 

Taussig  shifted  uneasily. 

"Oh,  fellers  that  deal  in  cars,"  he  stam- 
mered evasively.  "Now  here's  how  I  got 
into  all  this  trouble.  Here's  where  I  got 
in  Dutch.  That  miserable  Ikey  Bloomenthal 
found  out  where  I  put  the  car  and  then 
went  round  and  collected  three  hundred 
dollars  reward  from  the  insurance  company 
for  telling  where  it  was.  Next  thing  I 
knew  old  farmer  Hayward  called  me  up  on 
the  telephone  and  said  that  an  insurance 


adjuster  had  just  been  up  to  his  place  with 
a  man  who  claimed  to  own  the  car,  and  a 
constable,  and  had  taken  it  away.  You 
can  bet  I  was  mad!  I'd  lost  my  four  hun- 
dred dollars  that  I'd  paid  Chappie  Magee 
for  the  car.  I'd  lost  the  car— and  I  hadn't 
had  any  share  in  the  insurance  money! 
They  had  got  me  coming  and  going.  Be- 
sides, I  didn't  trust  that  old  farmer  a  little 
bit!  There  was  something  about  him  that 
made  me  think  he  wasn't  on  the  level." 

The  district  attorney  covered  a  smile 
with  his  hand. 

"And  then  I  got  landed  up  in  Sing  Sing 
for  three  years  and  a  half-  and  me  as 
innocent  as  a  babe!" 

"You  have  certainly  had  hard  luck ! "  the 
prosecutor  remarked  sympathetically. 

"Well,"  continued  Taussig,  "when 
spring  came  along  I  went  up  to  see  that 
farmer,  and  I  found  that  he  was  the  wisest 
old  chap  outside  the  Tenderloin  or  in  it. 
And  now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something, 
and  I  hope  I  will  get  a  pardon  for  it.  That 
old  farmer  had  a  hand  in  one  of  the  slickest 
games  that's  been  pulled  off  yet.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  1912  car  that  belonged  to  a 
man  named  Blutcher?" 

The  district  attorney  pulled  his  card 
catalogue  toward  him  and  looked  through 
the  B's. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "it  was  stolen  June 
13,  1914.  The  insurance  company  paid 
four  thousand  dollars  on  it,  and  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  reward  to  a  man  called  Charlie 
the  Duck." 

"That's  the  car!"  exclaimed  Taussig 
eagerly.  "Now,  I'll  tell  you  something 
that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  make  you 
sit  up.  That  was  an  old  car  that  could 
just  barely  hitch  along  on  three  legs  that 
me  and  Hayward  had  paid  seventy-five 
dollars  for.  You  see  it  turned  out  that  the 
old  farmer  used  to  trim  his  whiskers  and 
get  into  his  broadcloth  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  suit  and  come  down  to  the  city 
and  pose  as  being  the  hot  cheese  on  Broad- 
way. He  got  hold  of  a  little  feller  named 
Blutcher,  who's  a  wig  maker,  and  a  crooked 
insurance  agent  named  McPherson,  who 
represents  the  Interplanetary  Fidelity 
Company.  McPherson  insured  the  car 
without  looking  at  it  for  four  thousand 
dollars.  Then  me  and  Blutcher  and  Hay- 
ward arrange  with  Chappie  Magee  to  steal 
the  car  from  in  front  of  Blutcher's  shop." 

"Do  you  mean,"  cried  the  district  at- 
torney, "that  the  owner  conspired  to  have 
his  own  car  stolen?" 

"Sure  thing,"  answered  Taussig  in 
matter-of-fact  tones.  "  It's  done  every  day. 

"We  went  out  for  a  joy  ride  up  through 
Van  Cortlandt,  and  coming  back  Hayward 
ran  the  car  into  an  elevated  pillar  and 
smashed  it  all  up.  It  took  two  weeks  to 
get  it  repaired  so  it  would  run,  and  cost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Then 
Blutcher  left  it  in  front  of  his  store  and 
Magee  and  I  drove  it  over  to  Newark,  and 
left  it  with  Tom  Kelly  that  runs  the  garage 
on  State  Street.  Blutcher  collected  the 
four  thousand  dollars  and  split  even  with 
Hayward,  me  and  Chappie— after  taking 
out  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  Schwartz, 
the  saloon  keeper." 

The  Man  Higher  Up 

"Why  Schwartz?"  queried  the  district 
attorney.    "What  had  he  to  do  with  it?" 

"  That  was  the  understanding,"  answered 
Taussig  rather  blindly.  "  You  see  Schwartz 
is  the  feller  that  tips  everybody  off  how  the 
tricks  are  to  be  pulled." 

"Is  Schwartz  the  man  higher  up?" 
asked  the  district  attorney. 

Taussig  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  replied. 

"Do  you  always  work— are  these  tricks 
always  'pulled,'  as  you  describe  it,  on  tips 
from  Schwartz?" 

"Not  always,  but  generally,"  explained 
Taussig.  "If  I  hadn't  tried  to  work  on  my 
own  and  bought  that  blamed  car  I  wouldn't 
be  in  Sing  Sing  now. 

"We  got  another  feller,  that  was  out  of  a 
job,  to  drive  Blutcher's  car  down  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  paid  him  fifteen  dollars  for  it. 
Then  Ikey  Bloomenthal  went  to  the  in- 
surance company  and  got  eight  hundred 
dollars  for  telling  them  where  the  car  was 
in  Philadelphia— which  made  another  two 
hundred  dollars  apiece." 

"Say,"  interrupted  the  deputy  sheriff 
admiringly,  "your  talent  is  wasted  in  Sing 
Sing.   You  belong  on  Wall  Street!" 

"That  is  a  very  interesting  little  story," 
commented  the  district  attorney  when 
Taussig  had  finished,  as  he  handed  him 
another  cigarette.    "But  may  I  ask  who 


invented  this  clever  scheme,  and  who  is  able 
to  commandeer  the  services  of  your  friends, 
Chappie  Magee  and  Ikey  Bloomenthal,  at 
the  psychological  moment?" 

Taussig  shook  his  head. 

"I  can't  tell  you  for  sure,"  he  answered, 
"  but  all  I  know  is  that  I  could  always  get 
Chappie  and  Ikey  by  calling  up  Blank's  ga- 
rage"—and  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
man  higher  up. 

"If  you  will  give  me  the  evidence  on 
which  I  can  prosecute  Blank  I  will  do  my 
best  to  get  you  a  pardon,"  said  the  district 
attorney. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  asserted  Taussig.  "I 
don't  believe  anybody  could  give  it  to  you, 
and  if  they  did,  it  would  only  be  the  evi- 
dence of  a  lot  of  thieves  and  you  never 
could  corroborate  it." 

The  district  attorney  nodded. 

"I  understand,"  he  said. 

But  a  week  later  Blank  was  indicted  on 
four  separate  charges.  The  necessary  cor- 
roboration had  been  secured. 

For  a  long  time  the  reason  for  Hay  ward's 
willingness  to  come  forward  and  identify 
Taussig  and  thus  lay  himself  open  to  coun- 
ter attack  and  exposure  from  the  latter 
seemed  inexplicable.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  supposed  farmer,  although  he  had 
been  living  for  upward  of  ten  years  in  re- 
tirement in  the  country,  was  in  fact  an  old 
gambler  who  had  formerly  run  an  estab- 
lishment in  New  York,  had  committed  some 
other  and  more  flagrant  offense,  and  had 
shaken  off  the  dust  of  the  city  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  simple  life.  When  the  con- 
stable had  driven  up  to  the  farm  in  the 
company  of  the  owner  of  the  car  which 
Taussig  had  placed  in  Hayward's  barn,  he 
had  at  first  declined  to  surrender  the  ear 
until  the  constable  had  threatened  to  arrest 
him  on  the  charge  of  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty. This  quickly  brought  him  to  an 
acquiescent  state  of  mind,  and  his  readiness 
to  assist  the  authorities  later  on  was  due 
only  to  the  necessity  on  his  part  of  conceal- 
ing his  actual  identity  and  continuing  to 
play  the  role  of  the  guileless  hayseed.  Yet 
from  time  to  time,  as  Taussig  had  said,  the 
old  lure  of  the  lights  had  drawn  him  back  to 
Broadway  and  to  crime. 

Bogus  Insurance  Adjusters 

Taussig's  story  opened  up  a  new  line  of 
inquiry  to  the  police— the  possible  relation 
of  so-called  adjusters  for  the  insurance 
companies  to  crime.  The  first  fact  elicited 
was  that  many  of  these  adjusters  were  not 
adjusters  at  all,  although  they  used  busi- 
ness cards  bearing  the  names  of  companies 
which  they  claimed  to  represent  but  in  fact 
were  not  connected  with  in  any  way  what- 
soever. They  were  in  truth  free  lances,  who 
through  the  use  of  stool  pigeons,  stalls  and 
confederates  among  the  thieves — if  not  by 
a  more  direct  connection  with  the  man 
higher  up— kept  themselves  fully  informed 
of  everything  that  went  on  in  this  extremely 
profitable  criminal  enterprise.  There  is 
even  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  ar- 
ranged for  the  insurance,  theft  and  ultimate 
recovery  of  cars,  such  as  the  1912  car  de- 
scribed by  Taussig.  In  any  event  they 
were  in  many  cases  the  actual  go-betweens 
for  the  thieves  in  dealing  with  the  loss 
departments  of  fie  insurance  companies. 
Investigation  showed  many  instances  where 
persons  had  insured  and  then  either  stolen 
or  burned  their  own  cars;  it  further  demon- 
strated that  the  connections  of  the  ring  were 
many  and  widespread,,  and  that  stolen  and 
made-over  cars  were  in  use  by  the  most 
unlikely  persons. 

The  temptation  to  make  one  hundred 
per  cent  or  two  hundred  per  cent  profit  on 
the  sale  of  a  motor,  or  to  possess  one  at  a 
cost  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its 
value,  proved  too  great  to  be  resisted  by 
many  persons  who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter. One  politician  was  caught  in  the  toils 
who  admitted  having  had  an  interest  in  a 
car  or  two  which  had  been  handled  by 
Taussig,  although  of  course  he  swore  vehe- 
mently that  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
that  they  were  stolen. 

Following  Taussig's  confession  there  was 
a  general  rush  on  the  part  of  motor  thieves 
already  convicted  or  under  indictment  to 
get  on  the  band  wagon.  Those  awaiting 
trial  clamored  to  be  allowed  to  plead 
guilty  and  tell  what  they  knew  in  the  hope 
of  getting  what  is  called  on  the  Bowery  an 
"S.  S."— "suspended  sentence."  Most  of 
them  were  youths  who  had  never  com- 
mitted crime  before,  but  each  one  who 
availed  himself  of  the  chance  to  turn 
state's  evidence  implicated  from  two  to  five 
others,  who  in  turn,  having  been  arrested, 
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disclosed  the  evil  doings  of  as  many  more. 
The  district  attorney's  card  catalogue  ex- 
panded until  a  new  file  was  required,  and 
in  course  of  time  the'data  concerning  almost 
every  stolen  car  were  secured. 

For  several  months  the  court  calendars 
were  clogged  with  automobile  cases,  and 
a  variegated  procession  of  defendants 
marched  first  to  the  bar  and  then  off  again 
to  Sing  Sing  or  the  penitentiary.  Judges 
and  juries  got  weary  of  hearing  the  same 
sort  of  evidence  over  and  over  again.  But 
occasionally  some  incident  would  occur  to 
add  an  element  of  interest  to  what  for  the 
most  part  was  a  tiresome  reiteration  of  a 
more  than  twice-told  story. 

At  one  trial,  for  example,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  manufacturer's 
number  had  been  changed  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  identity  of  a  certain  car.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  human  eye  to 
detect  any  physical  marks  of  alteration, 
although  it  was  admittedly  possible  that 
a  certain  "4"  had  been  originally  a  "1." 
The  claim  of  the  state  was,  of  course,  that 
the  figure  "4"  had  been  faked.  The  de- 
fense naturally  argued  that  it  had  not.  A 
powerful  microscope  was  procured,  which 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  num- 
ber had  not  been  tampered  with.  The 
prisoner  and  his  friends  were  jubilant,  until 
it  occurred  to  the  prosecutor  to  telephone 
to  the  secretary  of  state  and  ascertain  in 
whose  name  that  number  was  registered. 
It  turned  out  to  be  in  that  of  a  gentleman 
living  in  Brooklyn  whose  car  had  been  stolen 
but  who  had  never  notified  the  police  of  the 
fact.  From  circumstances  surrounding  the 
larceny  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
identify  it  as  one  of  the  series  of  thefts  in 
which  the  defendant  had  taken  part,  and 
evidence  was  immediately  secured  from 
other  informers  which  resulted  in  the  other 
car's  being  discovered  in  a  barn  where  it 
had  been  hidden  by  the  defendant  and 
where  he  had  removed  the  manufacturer's 
number  and  exchanged  it  with  that  of  the 
automobile  for  stealing  which  he  was  being 
tried. 

On  another  trial  the  prosecution  claimed 
that  a  stolen  car,  originally  painted  blue, 
had  been  repainted  green.  The  green 
motor  was  brought  down  to  the  court 
house  and  a  carriage  painter  given  the 
task  of  rubbing  off  the  last  coat  in  order  to 
find  out  what  its  first  color  had  been. 
Meanwhile  the  trial  was  halted  and  the 
jury  given  a  chance  to  stretch  their  legs. 
The  painter  rubbed  off  the  coat  of  green 
paint  easily  enough  and  came  to  the  blue 
coat  beneath,  but  being  an  energetic  person 
he  kept  on  rubbing  and  presently  revealed 
an  underlying  coat  of  orange  which  had  been 
the  car's  original  color.  It  had  been  stolen 
twice! 

Changed  Car  Numbers 

The  lengths  to  which  the  crooks  and 
their  attorneys  would  go  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  the  daring  methods 
which  they  were  ready  to  employ,  were 
shown  in  a  case  where  a  certain  defendant 
was  convicted  of  stealing  a  car  the  original 
number  of  which,  as  in  most  cases,  had  been 
changed.  In  this  instance  the  case  came 
to  trial  prior  to  the  time  when  the  close 
cooperation  between  the  district  attorney's 
office,  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  had  been 
established,  and  the  prosecution  relied  for 
its  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  the  car 
entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice who  had  made  a  memorandum  of  it 
in  pencil  in  a  notebook  at  the  time  of  the 
alteration.  After  the  conviction  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  made  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  newly  discovered 
evidence,  and  produced  in  support  of  his 
motion,  at  the  Criminal  Courts  Building* 
another  car,  found  in  Newburgh,  New  York, 
which  bore  the  actual  number  alleged  to 
have  been  changed.  This,  contradicting  as 
it  did  the  chief  evidence  of  the  state,  caused 
a  sensation.  The  fact  was  that  the  accom- 
plice had  made  a  mistake  in  the  hurry  of 
noting  down  the  number  of  the  wtolcn  car. 
The  court,  however,  denied  the  motion  on 
the  ground  that,  there  was  other  evidence 
in  the  case  tending  toestablish  the  identity 
and  ownership  of  the  motor  for  the  theft 
of  which  the  defendant  had  been  tried. 

Perhaps  t he  most  exciting  incident  which 
took  place  during  the  period  when  the 
motor  crooks  were  at  the  height  of  their 
recklessness  occurred  in  the  spring  of  l!»M, 
when  a  gang  of  thieves  started  out  one  eve 
ning  to  steal  cars  wholesale,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hook-and-chain  method.  They  bad  pro- 
cured a  fast  runabout  and  plenty  of  chains 


to  which  hooks  were  attached.  The  driver 
was  instructed  not  to  stop  the  runabout, 
but  as  fast  as  they  spotted  a  car  which  they 
thought  worth  stealing  to  run  up  alongside 
it,  slow  down,  and  let  one  of  the  gang  at- 
tach the  hook  and  chain  to  its  forward  axle, 
afterward  jumping  into  the  front  seat  and 
acting  as  driver.  In  this  manner  they 
picked  up,  in  a  few  minutes,  three  cars,  all 
being  towed  by  the  runabout,  and  each  car 
being  steered  by  one  of  the  thieves.  The 
driver  hit  up  his  pace  and  they  were  going 
merrily  along,  when  suddenly  the  steering 
gear  of  the  last  car  became  deranged  and 
it  shot  across  the  sidewalk  and  plunged  down 
into  the  area  of  a  brownstone  dwelling  house, 
a  mass  of  wreckage.  The  chain  broke  and 
the  driver,  who  had  managed  to  take  a  fly- 
ing leap  to  safety,  ran  after  and  leaped  upon 
the  running  board  of  the  third  car.  But  the 
accident  had  attracted  the  attention  of  two 
policemen.  They  called  upon  the  driver  to 
stop,  and  on  his  failure  to  obey  opened  fire 
and  started  in  pursuit.  Amid  the  fusillade 
of  shots  the  driver  turned  sharply  at  the 
next  corner  and  narrowly  avoided  killing  a 
pedestrian,  who,  in  his  endeavor  to  recover 
his  equilibrium,  inadvertently  stepped  upon 
what  was  left  of  the  broken  chain  attached 
to  the  last  car,  which  was  now  trailing  on 
behind.  With  his  legs  in  the  air  he  was  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground  and  severely  shaken 
up. 

Meantime  the  motors  had  gathered  speed 
and  disappeared,  the  officers'  marksman- 
ship beingsomewhat  feeble.  Sometime  later 
the  stolen  cars  were  found  concealed  in  an 
icehouse  in  the  Bronx. 

Thieves  Put  Out  of  Business 

The  fact  that  only  ninety  miles  of  road 
separated  two  such  large  cities  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  enabled  the  thieves 
to  carry  on  a  constant  interchange  of  stolen 
cars  between  them,  and  a  sort  of  under- 
ground railroad  was  established  at  a  small 
farm  midway  between  the  two,  about  half 
a  mile  off  the  main  highway.  This  under- 
ground railroad  was  conducted  from  the 
office  of  the  man  higher  up,  but  was  directly 
in  charge  of  a  chauffeur  who  was  widely 
known.  The  farm,  which  had  a  barn  just 
large  enough  to  contain  two  cars,  was 
rented  in  this  man's  name,  and  a  long- 
distance telephone  was  installed  in  the 
house.  He  engaged  as  his  assistants  a  couple 
of  men,  small  in  stature  and  boyish  in 
appearance,  who  were  employed  to  hang 
round  the  parking  spaces  at  race  courses, 
polo,  baseball  and  football  fields.  These 
"boys"  would  fool  round  the  cars  until 
they  had  succeeded  in  finding  one  that 
suited  their  purpose.  At  the  psychological 
moment,  when  the  custodian  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, one  of  them  would  crank  up  the  car 
and  they  would  be  off.  Generally  this 
would  occur  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
simultaneously.  By  circuitous  routes  the 
motors  would  be  driven  to  the  farm  in  New 
Jersey  and  installed  in  the  barn.  The  Phila- 
delphia operator  would  then  take  the  New 
York  car,  and  the  New  York  "boy"  would 
take  the  Philadelphia  car,  both  cars  would 
be  repainted  and  otherwise  disguised,  and 
the  exchange  would  be  complete.  The 
police  having  at  last  succeeded  in  finding 
the  farm,  careful  plans  were  made  for  the 
surprise  and  capture  of  the  chauffeur.  But 
although  his  telephone  wire  was  cut  to  pre- 
vent warning  being  given  to  him,  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  word  was  conveyed 
and  when  the  police  surrounded  the  farm 
there  was  no  one  there. 

Hut  the  fight  against  the  motor  thieves 
had  in  fact  been  won.  It  was  no  longer  safe 
for  anybody  to  handle  a  car  that  had  any- 
thing "queer"  about  it,  and  those  engaged 
in  that  business  knew  that  a  thousand  eyes 
were  watching  them  on  every  hand.  They 
could  no  longer  trust  even  their  own  com- 
rades there  bad  been  so  many  unpleasant 
instances  where  jolly  fellows  whom  they 
had  induced  to  go  in  with  them  and  steal  a 
few  "  hot  ones  "  had  turned  out  to  be  police 
men!  So  ruefully  the  thieves  reluctantly 
triok  the  tip.  Instantly  there  took  iilace  a 
great  exodus  of  big  and  little  crooks  all 
in  motors,  of  course,  of  divers  makes  and 
vintages  to  ot  her  parts.  The  automobile 
squad  flown  at  headquarters  almost  forgni 
what  a  joy  ride  wiis  like.  The  motor  bureau 
at  the  district  attorney's  office  was  turned 
into  a  brunch  of  the  health  department, 
and  the  town  became  so  safe  that  an  auto 
mobile  owner  could  leave  his  cur  in  the 
middle  of  Chatham  Square  for  a  week  and 
find  it  waiting  for  him  when  he  came  back. 
The  good  old  days  were  over,  so  fur  as  New 
York  was  concerned. 


In  the  rain  and  snow  and 
biting  winds  this  all-weather 
car  is  snug  and  tight.  For 
business  and  social  calls  it  is 
indispensable. 


The  windows  are  of  crystal-plate  and  may 
be  easily  lowered  or  raised.  The  tops  are 
attractively  lined  with  high  grade  cloth; 
and  the  appointments  are  distinctive.  In- 
side and  out  the  Winter  Cars  are  splendid 
examples  of  the  manufacturing  carefulness 
for  which  Dodge  Brothers  have  become  so 
favorably  known. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 

The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 
(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers, Detroit 
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We  Will  Buy  Your  Spare  Time 

L^ARLY  in  December  we  advertised  for  representatives  to 
look  after  the  1916  demand  for  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tion! for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Country  Gentleman.  Hundreds  of 
answers  were  received  and  those  who  responded  are  now  at 
work.   But  we  need  more. 

We  desire  agents  in  every  town  in  the  country  to  take  care 
of  this  business  for  us.  More  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
renewals  for  the  three  publications  must  be  forwarded  during 
the  year;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  subscriptions  will  be 
sent.  We  will  pay  you  liberally  for  looking  after  those  in  your 
own  neighborhood. 

A  few  hours'  work  each  week  will  bring  you  an  extra  five 
dollars.    If  you  have  more  tunc  than  that,  you  can  earn  cor 
rcspondingly  more.   We  will  pay  you  in  commission  and  salary 
for  what  ever  t  ime  you  can  give  us.   II  you  are  going  1  o  have  some 
spare  tunc  on  your  hands  in  l«<lf>,  let  us  tell  you  ol  1  he  plan. 

dfini  y  />..  i.,..ri.  /(...  203 

The  (mil.  PuhliRhing  Company 

lml<  pvmlpnf  •>  Sf|ti«rf>,  I '  I. .  I  . .  I .  I , .  I . ,  , 
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NUT  PAC 
Lester.^ 


Beech-Nut 

Tomato  Catsup 

START  using  a  natural  tomato  catsup 
and  you  will  begin  to  like  catsup.  Most 
catsups  lack  the  flavor  of  fresh-picked 
tomatoes. 

Taste  Beech-Nut  Tomato  Catsup  and  you 
notice  at  once  the  delicious  flavor  that  only 
vine-ripened,  fresh-from-the-field  tomatoes 
can  give.  Plant  located  in  the  finest  cat- 
sup-tomato country  in  the  world.  No  ship- 
ping long  distances. 

Tomatoes — two  hours  to  make  intocatsup, 
bottle  and  sterilize.  All  the  fresh  natural 
flavor  retained  for  your  table. 

Yet  the  price  of  Beech-Nut  Tomato 
Catsup  is  no  more  than  for  any  other  high 
grade  catsup. 

Makers  of  America's  Most  Famous  Bacon— Beech-Nut  Bacon 
BEECH  NUT  PACKING  COMPANY,     Canajoharie.  N.Y. 
Catsup  Plant  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  the  newest,  most  fascinating 
game — "Coins  to  Market" — amusing  and  instructive  and 
sure  to  interest  the  whole  family. 


mn  i 


'In  n  nil 


His 
Sftare  Time 

Profits 
Are  Buying 
A  Farm 


MR.  WILBER  S.  BLANCHARD,  of  Illinois,  holds  a 
responsible  position  in  a  national  bank.  His  salary  pro- 
vides amply  for  his  living  expenses,  but  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
ambition  of  a  home  in  the  country  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
increase  his  income  by  taking  up  some  profitable  spare  time 
employment.  He  says: 

"In  1910  I  secured  an  appointment  as  a  representative  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Country  Gentleman.  Although  my  Curtis  work  only  occupies  an 
hour  of  my  time  in  the  evening,  this  December  my  month's  salary 
from  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  will  be  as  big  as  my  month's 
salary  from  the  bank.  My  profits  are  being  saved  to  buy  a  farm,  and 
I  will  soon  have  enough  to  make  the  purchase." 

We  will  buy  the  spare  time  of  other  men  like  Mr.  Blanchard.  No 
experience  is  required  and  no  investment  is  necessary.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "The  Way  To  An  Independent  Income." 

AGENCY  DIVISION,  BOX  200 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE    SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


Start  THE  NEW  YEAR  With  A  CASH  RESERVE 


THEY  JULBQ  SERVE 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


He  glanced  up  at  the  nurse;  and  his  eyes 
held  all  the  defiant  hatred  of  a  wild  animal 
in  a  trap. 

"Turn  over,  boy,"  said  the  nurse.  Her 
voice  was  kindly  for  the  first  time. 

Probably  he  did  not  understand  the 
words;  but  he  knew  what  she  wanted.  He 
rolled  over  on  his  side,  threw  off  the  bed- 
clothes and  exposed  a  bandaged  thigh. 
While  the  major  chatted  on  the  ways  of 
rifle  bullets  she  got  off  the  first-aid  ban- 
dages. Here  was  an  example  to  point  the 
major's  lecture.  Theoretically  the  little 
modern  bullet  goes  through  clean.  Prac- 
tically it  is  forever  being  deflected  by  a  bit 
of  bone;  and  then  it  leaves,  on  its  exit,  a 
horrible,  gaping  wound  as  big  as  two 
palms  a  crater  of  exposed  flesh.  So  it  had 
happened  in  this  case. 

It  must  have  been  painful,  very  painful, 
but  the  boy  never  once  winced.  I  watched 
his  fingers;  never  once  did  they  show  a 
sign  of  that  unmistakable  clutching  which 
means  agony.  Whenever  he  looked  at  the 
nurse  there  was  the  same  hard  defiance  in 
his  eyes.  She  finished  at  last;  she  covered 
him  and  tucked  him  in  almost  tenderly,  and 
hurried  to  empty  her  basin.  He  never 
looked  at  her  again. 

A  minute  later,  and  while  the  major  was 
displaying  to  me  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  flesh  wounds  he  had  ever 
seen  I  glanced  back  at  the  pretty  Bavarian 
boy.  He  lay  as  the  nurse  had  left  him;  but 
his  eyes  were  wide  and  wet;  and  as  I 
watched  the  tears  began  to  run  down  on  to 
the  pillow.  He  cried  without  sobbing— just 
tears  and  nothing  more.  For  all  his  soldier 
defiance  and  manly  fortitude  he  was  just  a 
boy,  very  much  hurt,  very  far  from  his 
mother. 

There  was  a  fascination  of  contrast  as 
well  as  of  horror  about  Hospital  No.  12, 
the  largest  and  busiest  in  this  base.  The 
British,  who  had  made  hospitals  from  every 
schoolhouse,  warehouse  and  summer  hotel 
in  the  district,  had  here  transformed  a 
casino,  which  figured  only  a  year  before  as 
one  of  the  gayest  spots  in  Europe.  It  is 
a  riot  of  gilt  Cupids  and  Venuses,  of  mir- 
rors, of  expensive  crystal  chandeliers.  The 
Medical  Corps  have  soaped  over  the  mir- 
rors to  keep  excessive  glare  from  dying 
eyes;  but  the  gilt  Cupids  and  nymphs  still 
look  with  set  smiles  upon  two  thousand 
wounded  as  they  looked  only  a  year  ago 
last  July  upon  the  high  play  of  European 
dolls  and  dandies. 

Every  day,  during  the  heavy  fighting  at 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  the  great  hall 
of  the  casino  was  full.  The  order  would 
come  in  the  morning  to  "evacuate."  This 
meant  that  every  man  who  could  be  moved 
without  endangering  his  life  must  go  back 
to  England  by  hospital  ship,  that  a  newly 
wounded  man  might  have  his  bed. 

Haskins:  Please  Write 

This  day  the  hospital  trains,  each  carry- 
ing its  three  hundred  wounded,  were  roll- 
ing in,  clearing,  and  rolling  out  under  ten 
minutes'  headway.  By  morning  the  records 
which  the  major  in  charge  of  the  station 
kept  in  his  office  car  showed  nearly  six 
thousand  men,  mostly  stretcher  cases, 
cleared  from  the  trains  in  less  than  twenty 
hours.  At  No.  12  the  process  was  going  on 
too  rapidly  for  the  ambulances.  Every  bed 
was  full;  and  the  lucky  men  about  to  be 
"evacuated"  and  sent  back  to  the  com- 
forts of  home  lay  on  their  stretchers  be- 
tween the  cots.  These  overflowed  even  the 
aisles;  one  picked  his  way  across  arms  and 
legs,  or  the  places  where  arms  and  legs  used 
to  be.  The  ear  quivered  with  a  low,  com- 
posite moaning,  the  nostrils  shrank  from  a 
heavy,  composite  smell  of  mortality  and 
disinfectants. 

I  stood  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misery  and 
contrast;  and  I  noticed,  in  the  far  corner  of 
the  room,  a  feeble  hand  that  lifted  itself 
from  a  cot  and  beckoned.  Was  this  man 
beckoning  to  me  or  was  he  merely  delirious? 
The  nurses  were  speeding  back  and  forth, 
carrying  basins  or  shifting  stretchers;  no 
one  else  seemed  to  notice  that  hand.  So  I 
picked  my  way  down  to  the  corner. 

A  pale  face,  decorated  with  a  week's 
growth  of  whiskers,  and  filled  with  two 
large,  sick  eyes,  turned  feebly  on  the  pillow 
and  regarded  me. 

"American?"  said  the  face. 

"Sure  thing!"  said  I,  dropping  into  the 
native  speech. 


"I  thought  so,  from  the  cut  of  your  jib. 
I'm  from  Detroit.  Shake!"  said  he. 

His  name  was  Haskins,  and  he  was  a 
very  sick  man—  a  "lung  case."  Which  in- 
troduces a  coincidence.  Once,  as  a  boy, 
he  didn't  know  that  his  22-caliber  rifle  was 
loaded,  with  the  usual  result.  The  little 
bullet  went  through  his  left  biceps,  leaving 
a  hollow  scar  as  long  and  as  deep  as  a  man's 
forefinger.  In  the  action  before  St.  Julien 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  lobe  of  the 
left  lung  while  charging.  His  left  arm,  at 
the  moment,  was  behind  him.  The  bullet 
had  cut  a  curved  course,  emerged  from 
under  his  armpit  and  lodged  exactly  in  that 
old  scar.  They  were  holding  him  in  Bou- 
logne for  fear  of  pneumonia.  They  feared 
truly.  Two  days  later  he  could  not  speak  to 
me.  I  went  away  for  a  week;  when  I  re- 
turned he  had  been  "evacuated"  as  con- 
valescent. I  hope  he  is  back  in  Detroit 
now,  telling  war  stories  about  a  fireside; 
and  will  he  please  write? 

The  General  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  admitted  that  he  had  one  weakness, 
which  he  described  in  his  lighter  moments 
as  the  curse  of  his  race.  He  had  to  have  his 
tea  at  four  o'clock.  He  could  live  without 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner,  he  said; 
he  could  dine  on  roast  beef  or  truffles  or 
canned  mutton  or  hard-tack;  but  tea  he 
must  have,  and  at  four.  He  had  knocked  off 
now  from  a  sixteen-hour  stretch  of  the  most 
anxious  and  exacting  work  for  a  cup  of 
that  private  stock  Ceylon  which  his  servant 
keeps  for  him  like  a  treasure.  Teatime  was 
the  hour  to  visit  the  general.  He  was  a 
pleasant,  elderly  gentleman,  doing  his  job 
of  repairing  the  wrecks  of  war  with  all  the 
greater  zeal  because  he  abhorred  warfare. 
By  preference  he  talked,  in  these  sessions, 
either  Indian  civil  government,  of  which  he 
knew  a  great  deal,  or  anthropology,  which 
was  his  mild  and  gentle  hobby.  Only  oc- 
casionally did  he  touch  upon  the  war.  As 
now;  for  I  had  brought  up  a  question  just 
then  agitating  the  British  authorities  in 
this  harbor  base. 

French  Sympathy  and  Kindness 

The  hospital  trains  discharged  at  the  Gare 
Centrale.  From  that  point,  the  wounded 
were  carried  by  automobile  ambulance.  It 
was  a  half  mile  or  so  to  the  nearest  hospital; 
and  all  the  way  the  ambulances  must  run 
across  old-fashioned  cobble-stones.  To  jolt 
across  those  cobbles  was  hard  enough  on 
well  people.  It  was  torture  sometimes  to  the 
wounded.  Whereupon  the  British  offered 
to  repave  the  streets  with  cement  or  asphalt. 

The  French  are  a  proud  people;  the  town 
authorities,  touched  in  their  pride,  re- 
sponded that  they  would  repave  as  soon  as 
they  could  afford  it.  In  the  meantime,  they 
hinted,  they  would  take  no  charity,  even 
from  allies. 

"I  like  them  for  it,"  said  the  general. 
"  The  French  are  gentlemen.  I  didn't  know 
it  before  the  war.  I'd  lived  mostly  in  India, 
and  I'd  never  seen  much  of  them  close  at 
hand.  I'd  thought  they  were  unstable  and 
excitable,  and  all  that— you  know.  When 
we  came  up  from  Boulogne  to  the  border  in 
the  beginning,  the  French  cheered  us  and 
fed  us  and  gave  us  drinks  all  the  way.  The 
girls  came  out  and  pinned  flowers  on  us. 
We  looked  like  the  forest  in  Macbeth.  They 
were  most  polite  too.  They  said  we'd  come 
to  rescue  France.  We,  with  our  one  little 
army  corps!  Then  came  the  retreat  from 
Mons  " 

The  general  paused  here.  He  never  said 
much  at  any  time  about  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  perhaps  because  he  would  have  had 
to  tell  about  his  own  not  inglorious  part  in 
it,  and  that  would  have  been  "swanking," 
which  is  the  eighth  cardinal  sin  to  a  Briton. 
Ask  any  soldier  who  was  in  it,  and  he  will 
answer,  as  by  pattern:  "It  was  hell — just 
hell!"  With  an  enemy  advancing  thirty 
kilometers  a  day,  the  problem  of  the  Med- 
ical Corps  was  not  only  to  attend  the 
wounded,  it  was  to  rescue  them  and  to  keep 
them  from  the  enemy.  They  took  daring 
chances.  The  general  lost  two  assistants  on 
the  way  back,  one  killed,  one  captured.  He 
himself  just  missed  both  death  and  capture 
while  he  stayed  behind  to  get  out  the  last 
man  at  St.  Quentin  and  Le  Cateau.  The 
general  left  all  that  to  my  memory  and  my 
imagination  as  he  sweetened  another  cup 
of  tea. 

"We  weren't  in  the  confidence  of  the 
staff,"  he  pursued,  "and  we  thought  we 
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were  badly  whipped.  So  did  the  French. 
And  all  the  time  I  had  one  thought:  What 
were  the  French  going  to  think  of  us  now? 
We  had  come  up  to  help  France,  and  we 
were  beaten  from  the  first.  Not  much 
leisure  then  to  do  any  real  thinking,  you 
understand.  It  just  buzzed  in  the  back  of 
my  head,  as  a  foolish  little  idea  will  when 
you're  in  action. 

"Well,  for  a  day  or  so  I  didn't  find  much 
time  to  talk  to  the  French.  But  the  night 
of  Le  Cateau,  when  I  hadn't  slept  for 
twenty  hours,  I  thought  I  had  a  breathing 
space  for  a  few  winks.  My  servant  found 
me  a  billet  in  a  house  on  the  edge  of  a  town. 
He  guided  my  machine  in  the  darkness.  We 
drove  up  to  the  gate.  The  house  was  all 
lighted  up.  I  knocked,  and  madame  came 
to  the  door.  And  honestly  I  didn't  want  to 
face  her.  It's  curious  how  those  little  ideas 
take  hold  when  a  man  is  in  an  abnormal 
state. 

"  She  was  crying.  And  when  she  saw  my 
uniform  she  put  out  both  her  hands  and 
said: 

"'Oh,  my  poor  friends,  are  you  beaten? 
What  can  I  do?'  She  had  expected  our 
coming;  and  she  had  set  out  a  supper  for 
us.  There  were  even  flowers  on  the  table! 

"That's  how  it  went — all  the  way  back 
to  Paris.  There  was  no  word  of  reproach, 
f-ver.  I  never  met  a  man,  woman  or  child 
who  wasn't  willing  to  do  everything.  One's 
own  people  couldn't  have  been  half  so  kind. 
That's  the  test  of  people,  isn't  it — standing 
by ! "  The  general  pulled  himself  up  at  this 
point.  He  had  been  showing  emotion, 
which  is  shameful  for  a  Briton. 

"Another  cup?"  he  said.  "Really,  you 
Americans  should  learn  to  take  tea.  It's 
much  better  for  one  than  your  cocktails — 
isn't  that  what  you  call  them?" 

I  hope  that  someone  will  find  time  after 
the  war  to  lighten  the  mass  of  military 
reminiscence  by  a  book  or  so  on  the  Art 
Quarter — it  is  no  longer  strictly  the  Latin 
Quarter — in  its  relation  to  the  war.  I  sug- 
gest the  title  La  Vie  de  Boheme  on  the 
Blink.  Some  industries  in  France  have 
gone  on,  war  or  no  war.  Cognac  still  dis- 
tills its  brandies,  Bordeaux  still  presses  its 
wines",  Lyons  still  weaves  its  silks,  Grenoble 
still  sews  its  gloves.  But  the  Quarter  pro- 
duced only  art;  and  who  wants  art  nowa- 
days? The  students,  save  for  a  very  few 
weaklings,  have  all  gone  to  the  front,  as 
have  most  of  the  native  painters.  The  for- 
eigners generally  shut  up  shop  and  went 
home.  All  the  wheels  of  industry  stopped 
in  the  Quarter  on  the  day  when  the  Ger- 
mans fired  on  Liege.  For  men  now  there 
remain  only  a  few  foreigners,  such  as 
Rumanians,  Dutchmen,  Swiss,  and  Rus- 
sians not  yet  mobilized,  some  of  those  old 
habitues  who  cover  gray  hairs  and  shrunken 
throats  with  jaunty  caps  and  flowing  ties, 
and  the  "reformes" — men  excused  from 
service  for  physical  disability. 

Canteens  for  Women 

Now  when  the  men  marched  out  from 
Lyons  the  women  went  to  work  at  the 
looms;  and  the  vintages  of  Bordeaux,  like 
the  old  vintages  of  Tuscany  when  Rome 
went  to  war,  were  trod  this  year  by  laugh- 
ing girls — or  by  German  prisoners.  But  art 
is  art;  and  when  Jacques  or  Jf-an  or  Raoul 
went  to  war,  Mimi  and  Heloise  and  Julie 
could  not  ply  brush  and  maulstick  in  their 
places.  In  short,  the  army  of  women  de- 
pendent on  the  Quarter  in  one  capacity  or 
another  found  themselves  without  funds 
for  theirs  is  a  butterfly  life  and  without 
occupations.  You  may  be  the  bent  model 
in  Paris,  good  alike  for  hands,  head,  alto- 
gether, and  costume.  That  does  you  no 
good  if  there  is  no  painter  to  paint  you. 
Few  of  these  women  are  married,  so  that 
they  have  not  even  the  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  which  the  French  Government  grants 
a  "separated"  wife. 

The  distress  has  been  pathetic,  though 
some  of  the  loose-end  methods  of  the  Quar- 
ter for  relieving  that  distress  are  amusing 
enough.  There  is,  for  example,  that  rifurmi 
poet,  mentioned  often  enough  in  news 
letters  to  America,  who  was  left  without 
funds  and  with  six  girls,  sweethearts  of 
soldier  friends,  on  his  hands  as  a  personal 
responsibility.  Kvery  evening  he  repairs 
with  his  flock  to  that  cafe  where  Americans 
most  gather  in  these  times,  and  personally 
begs  his  American  friends  to  take  them  to 
dinner.  There  is  another  rfformr,  a  clerk  on 
small  pay,  who  all  last  winter  bought  bags 
of  coal  every  Saturday  night  with  his  sur- 
plus wages  and  left  them  at  the  floors  of 
half  a  dozen  models  whom  he  I,  new 


A  group  of  patrons  of  the  arts,  headed  by 
an  American  woman,  have  started  canteens 
in  all  the  artistic  quarters  of  Paris,  such 
as  Montmartre  and  the  Left  Bank.  Here 
people  really  associated  with  studio  life,  in- 
cluding painters,  models,  grisettes  or  even 
studio  scrubwomen,  may  dine  for  five  cents 
if  they  can  pay,  or  for  nothing  if  they  can- 
not. Girl  art  students  do  the  cooking  and 
wait  on  table.  When  their  work  is  done 
they  take  off  their  aprons  and  join  the 
guests.  The  diners  have  a  way  of  lingering 
because  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go;  and 
while  the  girl  art  students  wash  dishes,  a 
Quarter  poet  may  favor  with  his  latest  rime. 

Yet,  of  course,  the  canteen  is  charity; 
and  there  are  those,  in  the  Quarter  as  else- 
where, who  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  charity. 
One  stumbles  upon  them  by  accident.  For 
example,  an  American  painter  wrote  to  a 
model  asking  her  to  return  some  materials 
of  his.  She  did  not  answer  his  letter,  and  he 
sought  her  out  in  person.  She  lived  in  a 
little  room  with  a  toy  kitchenette  attached, 
not  far  from  the  Boulevard  Mont-Parnasse. 
She  had  taken  in  two  friends,  "midinettes" 
of  a  great  modiste,  and  now,  of  course,  out 
of  work.  The  hostess  slept  on  the  couch, 
the  other  two  on  the  floor.  There  had  been 
a  mistake,  it  appeared.  The  model  never 
had  those  materials. 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  write  and  say  so?  " 
grumbled  the  painter. 

"Monsieur,  a  stamp  costs  ten  centimes," 
said  the  model.  "It  was  a  choice  between  a 
stamp  or  bread  for  breakfast!" 

The  Sharp  Pinch  of  Hunger 

Three  Canadian  officers  came  into  town 
one  day  on  a  short  leave.  They  had  never 
seen  Paris  before,  and  they  knew  no  French. 
A  resident  French-Canadian,  who  was  guid- 
ing them,  took  them  to  a  Latin  Quarter  cafe. 
He  recognized  an  acquaintance  in  a  group 
of  three  girls  at  one  of  the  out-of-door 
tables.  Introductions  followed.  Before  the 
French-Canadian  left  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, the  officers  had  invited  the  three 
girls,  two  of  whom  spoke  English,  to  dinner. 
There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation,  a  short 
parley  in  French,  and  the  girls  accepted. 
Dinner  began  with  an  aperitif.  The  Cana- 
dian officer,  who  told  me  this  story,  said  that 
after  the  drink  he  first  noticed  the  strange 
behavior  of  the  girl  who  spoke  only  French. 
She  began  to  mutter  to  herself.  When  din- 
ner came  on  she  ate  ravenously;  and  then 
suddenly  she  screamed,  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  tried  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window. 
A  scene,  a  regular  Parisian  scene,  followed. 
A  policeman  entered.  After  a  parley  in 
excited  French,  which  the  Canadians,  of 
course,  did  not  understand,  he  sent  for  an 
ambulance  and  took  the  demented  girl 
away.  Only  then  did  one  of  the  other  girls 
explain  to  her  hosts. 

"She  had  not  eaten  for  three  days,"  she 
said,  "and  it  has  driven  her  mad— that  and 
the  one  drink.  We  had  found  her  just  be- 
fore you  arrived,  we  had  forced  the  truth 
from  her,  and  we  were  wondering  what  to 
do  when  you  gentlemen  were  so  kind— you 
see,  we  also  " 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  the  Canadian. 

"She  was  an  actress,  and  a  good  one,  be- 
fore last  August,"  responded  the  girl;  "but 
we  are  not  economical  in  our  profession  — 
and  who  wants  actresses  now?" 

He  was  a  typical  British  officer,  pleasant, 
friendly  in  a  reserved  way,  much  afraid  of 
making  a  fuss  about  himself.  He  was  only 
slightly  wounded.  Two  weeks  more  and  he 
went  back  to  his  battalion  at  the  front, 
where  I  hope  luck  guards  him.  Now  he  was 
telling  about  the  episode. 

"Only  a  little  slap,"  he  said,  "shrapnel— 
but  it  paralyzed  me  for  the  time.  I  was 
lying  out  waiting  for  the  bearers.  A  poor 
chap  of  a  Tommy  lay  twenty  yards  away, 
very  bad.  He  was  calling  for  water.  I  had 
filled  my  canteen  just  before  we  charged.  I 
found  that  my  right  arm  was  working,  and 
I  managed  to  jerk  it,  as  you  might  say,  far 
enough  so  that  he  could  crawl  and  reach  it. 
I  wa«  watching  him  when  a  high-explosive 
Jack  Johnson  dropped  and  went  off  just 
where  he  was.  Why  it  didn't  hurt  me  I 
can't  Hay.  It  should  have,  but  it  only 
turned  me  over.  Hut  where  he  was  tin-re 
was  nothing  left  at  all." 

He  slopped  for  a  moment  and  seemed  to 
meditate,  as  he  rubbed  the  wounded  spot 
on  his  back. 

"I  abhor  shrapnel,"  he  said;  "scrambles 
you  up  fearfully,  especially  the  casing. 
Now  if  one  of  those  big,  high  explosive  .Ihi  I, 
Johnsons  drojw  on  one  well,  it  doe. n't 
mat  tab ! " 


Even  Spinnmd  it 
will fnot start (hat 
Cold 
Motor 


—  not  if  it's  a  really  cold  day. 
Not  even  if  you  prime  through  the  priming  cup  or  by  remov- 
ing the  plugs. 

But  there  is  a  sure  way. 

Tho'  gasoline  will  not  vaporize  fast  enough  in  a  cold  cylinder  to 
spread  across  the  combustion  chamber — to  reach  the  ignition  point — 
You  can  put  it  right  at  the  spark  gap  of  an 

"All-in-One" 


hampion 

TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE* 

Priming  Plug 


That's  the  sure  way. 

No  need  to  prime  and  prime  again  in 
the  old  way — no  need  to  freeze  your 
fingers — no  need  to  lose  time. 

The  All-in-One  Champion  is  a  combination  spark  plug 
and  priming  cup.  The  gasoline  runs  down  through  the 
center  of  the  plug  and  actually  collects  on  the  electrodes — 
right  where  the  spark  flashes. 

It  spreads  around  the  rim  and  entirely  surrounds  the 
spark  gap  with  a  cloud  of  rich  vapor,  so  when  the  first  spark 
jumps,  there's  an  explosion — and  your  motor  starts,  every 
time. 

Get  a  set  today  and  assure  the  instant  service  of  your 
automobile,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  kind  especially 
designed  to  serve  your  motor.  The  price  is  $1.25  each. 

The  name  "Champion"  on  the  porcelain — not  just  on 
the  box— is  your  guarantee  of  spark  plug  dependability. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company, 

103  Avondale  Avenue, 

Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Last  Word 

Twenty  alert  and  clever  women,  trained  shoppers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  were  recently  employed 
to  go  into  the  largest  and  the  small  exclusive  shops  at  the 
last  moment  each  month,  pick  up  the  choicest,  newest  ideas 
they  could  find  in  the  way  of  women's  novelties  for  her 
person,  her  home,  her  child  or  her  kitchen,  and  send  them 
by  quickest  mail  to  Philadelphia.  There  they  are  instantly 
photographed,  put  on  the  fastest  printing  presses,  and 
quickly  bound  into  the  latest  issue  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  as  the  last  pages. 

This  insures  from  40  to  60  of  the  newest  ideas  in  each 
number  of  the  magazine  gathered  at  the  last  moment  and 
gives  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  up-to-date  services  that 
a  magazine  has  ever  attempted. 

It  is  the  new  idea  that  women  want  in  these  days,  and 
this  new  department  will  be  what  is  called  "The  Last 
Word"  -a  pictorial  postscript  scintillating  with  new  ideas. 

See  this  new  department  in  the  January  issue  of 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

It't  Only  IS  emit.    <',,,,,/  $1.50  for  a  Year'*  Subtcripliun 
B<>.  209 

The  Curlit  Publishing  Company 
I'h.LJ.Iph...  P. 
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An  Offer 

on  which 
you 

can't  lose 

TAKE  the  hardest 
problem  on  your 
farm — the  thing  that's 
costing  you  money  be- 
cause you  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Maybe  it's  a  poor 
crop,  or  a  pest,  or  sick 
poultry,  or  a  building  to 
put  up,  or  what  not. 

Sit  down  now  and 
write  us  about  it. 

We'll  put  your  ques- 
tion up  to  one  of  our 
ioo  experts — actual 
practical  farmers  and 
well-known  authorities. 

It  costs  you 
nothing 

We'll  promptly  send 
you  the  answer — abso- 
lutely free.  We  pay  the 
expert's  bill. 

When  you  have  done 
what  he  advises,  and 
have  satisfied  yourself 
that  our  help  has  saved 
you  money — $2,or$io, 
or  Sioo — then,  if  you 
want  to,  send  us  one 
dollar  and  get  a  year's 
subscription — 52  issuesof 

THE 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 

There  is  no  string  to  it. 
You  don't  have  to  sub- 
scribe. The  advice  is 
yours  and  you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  us. 

If  you  want  to  sub- 
scribe now,  send  $1.00 
(in  Canada  $1.75). 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
Box  206 

Independence  Square.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FUMBLE,  Bo  Bo,  TMKEB  PEN  EN  MMMB 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 


My  trunk,  my  neatly  strapped  steamer 
rug,  my  large  yellow  valise,  and  sundry 
smaller  articles,  were  gone,  I  knew  not 
whit  her.  I  did  not  know  they  had  vanished 
utterly;  wherefore  I  adhered  with  the 
clutch  of  desperation  to  my  umbrella  and 
my  small  black  portmanteau.  Even  my 
collection  of  assorted  souvenir  postcards  of 
European  views,  whereof  I  had  contem- 
plated making  an  albumed  gift  to  my  sole 
surviving  relative,  great-aunt  Paulina,  re- 
siding in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  my 
return  to  my  beloved  native  land,  was 
irretrievably  lost  to  me  forever. 

Still,  we  moved  — haltingly  and  slowly,  it 
is  true,  and  with  frequent  stoppages.  None 
the  less,  we  moved;  progress  was  definitely 
being  made  in  the  direction  of  the  seaboard, 
and  in  contemplation  of  this  fact  one  found 
an  infinitesimal'  measure  of  consolation, 
gleaming,  so  to  speak,  against  a  dark  cloud 
of  forebodings,  like  one  lone  starry  orb  in 
the  storm-envisaged  firmament.  During 
the  early  part  of  our  journey  I  could  not 
fail  to  give  heed  to  the  amazing  attitude 
maintained  by  the  young  ladies.  Repeat- 
edly, as  we  paused  on  a  siding  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a  laden  troop  train,  I  detected 
them  in  the  act  of  waving  hand  or  kerchief 
at  the  soldiery. 

And  once  I  actually  overheard  Miss 
Marble  remark  to  Miss  Cling  that  she,  for 
one,  was  sorry  we  were  going  away  from 
hostilities  rather  than  toward  them.  One 
could  scarce  credit  one's  ears!  Could  it  be 
true,  as  students  of  psychology  have  re- 
peatedly affirmed,  that  the  spirit  of  youth 
is  unquenchable,  even  in  the  presence  of 
impending  peril?  Or,  had  my  own  precept 
and  example  stimulated  these  young  women 
into  a  display  of  seeming  lightheartedness? 
Perhaps  both— certainly  the  latter.  As  for 
me,  my  one  consuming  thought  now  was 
to  bid  farewell  forever  to  the  shores  of  a 
land  where  war  is  permitted  to  eventuate 
with  such  abruptness  and  with  so  little 
consideration  for  visiting  noncombatants. 
To  those  about  me  I  made  no  secret  of  my 
desire  in  this  regard,  speaking  with  such 
intensity  as  to  produce  a  quavering  of  the 
voice. 

Certain  decided  views,  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own,  were  so  succinctly  ex- 
pressed by  a  gentleman  who  shared  the 
compartment  into  which  I  was  huddled 
with  some  eight  or  nine  others  that  I  can- 
not forbear  from  repeating  them  here, 
merely  denuding  them  of  profanity. 

This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  John  K.  Botts,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  evidently  a 
person  of  much  wealth  and  no  small  impor- 
tance in  his  home  city,  said  things  had  come 
to  a  pretty  pass  when  a  freeborn  American 
citizen  who  had  been  coming  to  Europe 
every  summer  for  years,  always  spending 
his  money  like  water  and  never  asking  the 
price  of  anything  in  advance,  but  just 
planking  down  whatever  the  grafters 
wanted  for  it,  should  have  his  motor  car 
confiscated  and  his  trunks  held  up  on  him 
and  his  plans  all  disarranged,  just  because 
a  lot  of  these  foreigners  thought  they  wanted 
to  fight  one  another  over  something.  He 
said  that  he  had  actually  been  threatened 
with  arrest  by  a  measly  army  captain  whom 
he,  Mr.  Botts,  could  buy  and  sell  a  hundred 
times  over  w  ithout  ever  feeling  it.  He  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  wiring  our  Government 
to  instruct  the  warring  nations  to  suspend 
hostilities  until  all  the  Americans  in  Europe 
could  get  back  home,  and  mentioned  thirty 
days  as  a  suitable  time  for  this  purpose. 

With  regard  to  this  last  suggestion  I 
heartily  concurred;  and  my  second  cable- 
gram to  Mr.  Bryan,  filed  while  en  route, 
embodied  the  thought,  for  which  I  now  wish 
to  give  Mr.  John  K.  Botts  due  credit  as  its 
creator.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  into 
Mr.  Bryan's  hands  I  sent  the  message  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  being  addressed  to  him 
at  the  State  Department,  in  Washington, 
and  the  other  in  care  of  the  Silvery  Bells 
Lecture  and  Chautauqua  Bureau,  in  the 
event  that  he  might  be  on  the  platform 
rather  than  at  his  desk. 

I  should  have  asked  Mr.  Botts  to  sign 
the  cablegrams  with  me  jointly  but  for  the 
fact  that  after  the  first  two  hours  of  travel 
he  was  no  longer  with  us.  He  left  the  train 
at  a  way  station  a  few  miles  from  Paris, 
with  a  view,  as  he  announced,  to  chartering 
a  special  train  from  the  military  forces  to 
convey  him,  regardless  of  expense,  to  his 
destination,  and  failed  to  return.  Days 
elapsed  before  I  learned  through  round- 
about sources  that  he  had  been  detained  in 


quasi  custody  because  of  a  groundless  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  native  authorities 
that  he  was  mildly  demented,  though  how 
such  a  theory  could  have  been  harbored 
by  anyone  is,  I  admit,  entirely  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

Nightfall  loomed  imminent  when  we 
reached  the  French  town  of  Abbevilliers,  a 
place  of  approximately  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  happier  and  less  chaotic 
times  one  might  have  spent  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  day,  or  perhaps  two  days,  in 
Abbevilliers,  for  here,  so  the  guidebook  in- 
formed me,  was  to  be  found  a  Gothic 
cathedral  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  an  ancient  fortress,  and  a  natural 
history  collection;  but  now  my  ambition 
was  to  pass  Abbevilliers  by  with  the  great- 
est possible  dispatch. 

Yet,  what  was  one  to  do  when  soldiers 
in  uniform  and  led  by  officers  entered  the 
train  and  required  the  passengers  to  vacate 
forthwith,  on  the  excuse  that  the  coaches 
were  required  for  the  transportation  of 
troops?  Protests  were  presented,  but  all 
to  no  avail,  the  officers  remaining  obdurate 
in  the  face  of  entreaties,  objurgations,  and 
even  offers  of  money  by  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals hailing  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  We  de- 
trained; there  was,  in  fact,  no  other  course 
left  to  us. 

Pausing  at  the  station  long  enough  to 
indite  and  leave  behind  a  cablegram 
acquainting  Mr.  Bryan  with  this  newest 
outrage,  I  set  forth,  with  my  eight  cluster- 
ing wards,  to  find  suitable  quarters  for  the 
night.  We  visited  hotel  after  hotel,  to  be 
met  everywhere  with  the  statement  that 
each  already  was  full  to  overflowing  with 
refugees.  At  last,  spent  and  discouraged,  I 
obtained  shelter  for  my  little  expedition 
beneath  the  roof  of  a  small  and  emphatically 
untidy  establishment  on  the  shores  of  that 
turbid  stream,  the  River  Somme.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  young  ladies  two 
small  rooms  were  available,  but  to  my  pro- 
found distaste  I  was  informed  that  I  must 
sleep  through  the  night  on— hear  this,  Mr. 
President! — on  a  billiard  table! 

I  had  never  slept  on  a  billiard  table  be- 
fore. Willingly,  I  shall  never  do  so  again. 
Moreover,  I  was  not  permitted  to  have  an 
entire  billiard  table  to  myself.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  share  it  with  two  other  persons, 
both  total  strangers  to  me. 

I  must  qualify  that  last  assertion;  for 
one  of  my  bedfellows — or  table-fellows,  to 
employ  exact  language — lost  no  time  in 
informing  me  regarding  himself  and  his 
history.  Despite  the  hardness  of  my 
improvised  couch,  I  fain  would  have 
relinquished  myself  to  Nature's  sweet  re- 
storer—that is,  slumber— for  I  was  greatly 
awearied  by  the  exertions  of  the  day;  but 
this  gentleman,  who  was  of  enormous 
physical  proportions,  evinced  so  strong  an 
inclination  to  have  converse  with  me  that  I 
felt  it  the  part  of  discretion,  and  of  polite- 
ness as  well,  to  give  ear. 

Speaking  in  a  quaint  and  at  times  almost 
incomprehensible  vernacular,  he  began  by 
telling  me  as  we  reclined  side  by  side 
beneath  the  same  coverlid  that  he  was  no 
other  than  Zeno  the  Great.  He  then 
paused,  as  though  to  allow  me  time  in 
which  to  recover  from  any  astonishment  I 
might  feel.  In  sooth,  I  had  never  before 
heard  of  any  person  wearing  so  singular  an 
appellation;  but,  realizing  instinctively 
that  some  response  from  me  was  expected, 
I  murmured  "Ah,  indeed!  How  very  in- 
teresting!" and  begged  him  to  proceed. 

This  he  straightway  did,  paying  no  heed 
to  the  muttered  complaints  of  our  third 
companion,  who  reclined  on  the  other  side 
from  me,  I  being  in  the  middle.  Since  our 
fortunes  were  thereafter  to  be  so  strangely 
intertwined,  I  deem  it  best  to  detail  in  effect 
the  disclosures  then  and  there  made  to  me 
by  this  gentleman,  Zeno  the  Great. 

His  name,  it  developed,  was  not  Zeno, 
but  Finnigan,  the  more  sonorous  cogno- 
men having  been  adopted  for  professional 
purposes.  He  had  begun  life  humbly,  as 
a  blacksmith's  assistant  in  a  hamlet  in 
Michigan,  and  later  attached  himself  to  a 
traveling  circus.  Here  his  duties  mainly 
consisted  in  lending  assistance  in  the 
elevating  and  lowering  of  the  tent.  Pos- 
sessing great  bodily  strength  and  activity, 
however,  he  had  in  spare  times  perfected 
himself  in  the  art  of  lifting,  balancing  and 
juggling  objects  of  enormous  weight,  such 
as  steel  bars,  iron  balls,  and  so  on,  with  the 
gratifying  result  that  he  presently  became 


a  duly  qualified  performer,  appearing  for  a 
term  of  years  before  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences,  and  everywhere  with  the  most 
marked  success  imaginable;  in  fact,  he  was 
now  without  a  peer  in  his  chosen  vocation, 
as  he  himself  freely  conceded.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  exceedingly  sorry 
not  to  have  with  him  a  scrapbook  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  press  clippings 
laudatory  of  his  achievements,  adding  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  loan  me  the 
book  in  order  that  I  might  read  its  entire 
contents  at  my  leisure. 

At  length  his  fame,  having  first  spread 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own  country, 
reached  foreign  shores.  After  spirited  bid- 
ding on  the  part  of  practically  all  the  lead- 
ing Continental  managers  he  accepted  an 
engagement  at  a  princely  salary  to  perform 
before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and 
others,  as  the  principal  attraction  of  a 
vaudeville  company  contemplating  a  tour 
of  Europe.  I  recall  that  he  specifically 
mentioned  crowned  heads.  Feeling  that 
the  importance  of  the  event  justified  a 
lavishness  in  the  matter  of  personal  garb, 
he  said  that  before  sailing  he  had  visited  the 
establishment  of  a  famous  costumer  located 
on  the  Bowery,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  there  had  purchased  attire  suitable  to 
be  worn  on  the  occasion  of  his  public 
appearances  abroad. 

This  apparel,  he  admitted,  had  under- 
gone some  wear  as  the  property  of  a  pre- 
vious owner,  being,  in  fact,  what  is  known 
as  second -handed;  but,  because  of  its 
effectiveness  of  design  and  the  fortunate 
circumstance  of  its  being  a  perfect  fit,  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  purchase  it.  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  President,  to  mark  well  this 
detail,  for  it,  too,  has  a  profoundly  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  future  events. 

Continuing,  my  new  acquaintance  stated 
that  he  had  reached  France  but  a  day  or 
two  before  the  mobilization  and,  like  my- 
self, had  been  hurled  unexpectedly  into  a 
very  vortex  of  chaos  and  confusion.  He 
had  lost  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
himself,  and  his  treasured  scrapbook — 
losses  that  he  regretted  exceedingly;  but 
he  had  clung  fast  to  his  stage  attire  and  to 
his  juggling  appliances,  bearing  them  away 
with  him  by  hand  from  Paris.  He  was 
now  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  back 
to  England,  intending  to  return  thence  to 
America  without  loss  of  time. 

This  narration  consumed,  I  presume,  the 
greater  part  of  two  hours,  I,  meantime, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  any  signs  of  in- 
creasing drowsiness.  He  was,  I  think, 
nearing  the  conclusion  of  his  tale  when  the 
porter  of  the  hotel  appeared  before  us  in 
the  semigloom  in  which  the  billiard  room 
was  shrouded.  Observing  that  we  were  yet 
awake,  he  gave  vent  to  an  extended  state- 
ment, ejaculating  with  great  volubility  and 
many  gesticulations  of  eyebrow,  hand  and 
shoulder.  The  French  in  which  he  de- 
claimed was  of  so  corrupted  a  form  that 
one  could  not  understand  him;  and,  since 
one  of  my  neighbors  was  now  soundly  asleep 
and  the  other  spoke  no  French,  we  were 
at  a  loss  to  get  on  until  the  porter  had 
recourse  to  an  improvised  sign  language. 

Producing  a  watch  he  pointed  to  the 
Roman  numeral  VII  on  its  face  and  then, 
emitting  a  hissing  sound  from  between  his 
front  teeth,  he  imparted  to  his  hands  a 
rapid  circular  motion,  as  though  imitating 
the  stirring  of  some  mixture.  At  once  we 
agreed  between  our  two  selves  that  this 
strange  demonstration  had  reference,  firstly 
to  the  hour  when  breakfast  would  be  served 
on  the  following  morning,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  articles  of  drink  and  food  which 
would  be  available  for  our  consumption  at 
that  time. 

Accordingly  I  nodded,  saying:  "Oui, 
oni;  je  comprends."  And  at  that,  seem- 
ingly satisfied,  the  worthy  fellow  withdrew, 
all  smiles.  Shortly  thereafter  we  drifted 
off  to  sleep  and  I  knew  no  more  until  I  was 
roused  by  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  August 
sun  shining  in  my  face  and  rose  to  a  sitting 
attitude,  to  find  that  the  third  man  had 
already  departed,  leaving  to  Zeno  the 
Great  and  myself  the  complete  occupancy 
of  the  billiard  table. 

As  I  straightened  to  my  full  stature,  with 
my  limbs  aching  and  my  whole  corporeal 
frame  much  stiffened  by  enforced  contact 
during  a  period  of  hours  with  the  com- 
paratively unyielding  surface  of  the  billiard 
table,  I  made  another  discovery,  highly 
disconcerting  in  its  nature.  Ere  retiring  to 
rest  I  had  placed  my  shoes  side  by  side 
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beneath  the  table.  It  was  now  evident 
that  while  I  slept  some  person  or  persons 
unknown  to  me  had  removed  them.  I 
hypothesized  this  deduction  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  quite  utterly  gone.  A  thor- 
ough scrutiny  of  my  surroundings,  which 
I  conducted  with  the  aid  of  my  late  sleeping 
companion,  merely  served  to  confirm  this 
belief,  the  search  being  bootless.  I  have  no 
intention  of  making  a  pun  here.  Puns  are 
to  me  vulgar,  and  hence  odious.  I  mean 
bootless  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Balancing  myself  on  the  marge  or  verge 
of  the  billiard  table — for  the  tiled  surface 
of  the  floor  had  imparted  a  sense  of  chill  to 
my  half-soled  feet  and  already  I  was  begin- 
ning to  repress  incipient  sneezes — I  called 
aloud,  and  yet  again  I  called.  There  was 
no  response.  A  sense  of  the  undignifiedness 
of  my  attitude  came  to  me.  I  opened  my 
remaining  portmanteau,  which  had  served 
me  as  a  pillow — and  such  a  pillow !  From 
its  depths  I  extracted  a  pair  of  bedroom 
slippers  of  a  prevalent  pink  tone,  but  em- 
broidered on  their  respective  toes  in  a  de- 
sign of  green  and  yellow  moss-rose  buds,  and 
adjusted  them  to  my  chilled  extremities. 

These  slippers,  the  handiwork  of  great- 
aunt  Paulina,  had  been  sent  by  parcel  post 
to  me  as  a  parting  gift  from  her  on  the  eve 
of  sailing,  and  until  now,  through  all  our 
vicissitudes,  had  been  carefully  preserved 
in  an  unsullied  state.  Ah,  little  had  she 
recked,  as  her  deft  fingers  wove  the  several 
skeins  of  wool  into  the  finished  fabric,  that 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  and  almost  within  sound  of 
war's  dread  alarums,  I  should  ever  wear 
them! 

I  was  now  reminded  that  I  craved  food 
and  I  mentioned  the  thought  to  Mr. 
Finnigan— or,  as  I  shall  call  him,  Zeno  the 
Great.  It  appeared  that  he,  too,  was  ex- 
periencing a  similar  natural  longing,  for  his 
manner  instantly  became  exuberantly  cor- 
dial. For  all  his  massiveness  of  contour 
and  boisterous  manner  of  speech,  I  felt  that 
this  new-made  friend  of  mine  had  a  warm 
heart.  He  dealt  me  an  unnecessarily 
violent  but  affectionate  blow  between  the 
shoulders,  and  as  I  reeled  from  the  shock, 
gasping  for  breath,  he  cried  out  in  his  un- 
couth but  kindly  way: 

"Little  one,  that's  a  swell  idea — let's 
you  and  me  go  to  it!"  Note— By  "it"  he 
undoubtedly  meant  breakfast. 

With  these  words  he  lifted  his  luggage,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  black  box  securely  bound 
with  straps  and  padlocked  as  to  the  hasp, 
telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  doubted 
whether  any  human  being  in  the  world  save 
himself  could  stir  it  from  the  floor;  for,  as  he 
vouchsafed,  it  contained  not  only  his  cos- 
tume but  also  a  set  of  juggling  devices  of 
solid  iron,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  an 
incredible  number  of  pounds.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  figures,  but  my  recollection 
is  that  he  Baid  upward  of  a  thousand  pounds 
net.  As  he  shouldered  this  mighty  burden  he 
remarked  to  me  over  his  shoulder: 

"I  guess  I'm  bad— eh?" 

However,  as  I  have  just  explained  and 
now  reiterate,  I  am  convinced  he  was  not 
had  at  all,  but  good  at  bottom;  so  I  con- 
tented myself  by  saying: 

"  No,  no;  quite  the  contrary,  I  am  sure." 

Aa  we  emerged  from  the  billiard  room 
into  the  small  entrance  hall  or  lobby  that 
adjoined  it,  I  was  struck  with  the  air  of 
silence  which  prevailed.  The  proprietor 
was  not  visible;  no  other  person  was  visible. 
Once  more  I  called  out,  saying:  "Hello, 
my  good  man !  Where  are  you?  "  or  words 
to  that  effect;  but  only  echo  answered.  I 
fared  to  the  dining  room,  hut  not  a  living 
soul  was  in  sight  there.  Beset  hy  a  mid- 
den  dread  suspicion  T  hastily  ascended  the 
stairs  to  the  upper  floor  and  npe»J  through 
an  empty  corridor  to  the  two  rooms  wherein 
my  eight  wards  had  been  lodged.  The 
floors  of  lw)th  chamlx-rs  ntood  open ;  but  the 
interiors,  though  showing  signs  of  recent, 
occupancy,  were  deserted.  I  even  explored 
the  closets— no  one  there,  either!  Conjec- 
ture was  succeeded  by  alarm  and  alarm  by 
outright  distress. 

Where  had  t  hey  gone?  Where  had  every- 
body gone?  I'nbidden  and  unanswered, 
these  questions  leaped  to  my  bewildered 
brain,  firing  it  with  horrible  forebodings. 

Sounds  of  loud  and  excited  outcry  came 
reverln-ratively  to  me  from  Ix-low.  With 
all  possible  niieed  I  retraced  my  Htep*  to 
the  entrance  hall.  There  I  beheld  the  pro- 
prietor in  clow  physical  contact  with  Zeno 
the  Great,  striving  with  all  his  powers  to 
restrain  the  infuriated  latter  from  com- 
mitting a  bodily  assault,  on  the  frightened 
porter,  who  apparently  hud  just  entered  by 
the  street,  door  and  was  cowering  in  a  corner 


in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  loudly  ap- 
pealing for  mercy,  while  the  landlord  in 
broken  English  was  all  the  time  pleading 
with  the  giant  to  remain  tranquil. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  struggle  I  inter- 
posed myself,  and  when  a  measure  of  calm 
had  been  reestablished  I  learned  the  lamen- 
table and  stunning  truth.  Stupefied,  dazed 
and,  for  the  nonce,  speechless,  I  stared 
from  one  to  the  other,  unwilling  to  credit 
my  own  sense  of  hearing. 

At  seven  of  the  clock  a  special  train  had 
steamed  away  for  Calais,  bearing  the  refu- 
gees. The  proprietor  and  his  minion  had 
but  just  returned  from  the  station,  whence 
the  train  had  departed  a  short  half  hour 
before.  Aboard  it  were  the  Americans  who 
had  been  stranded  in  Abbevilliers  on  the 
evening  previous.  My  eight  young  lady 
seniors  were  aboard  it,  doubtlessly  assum- 
ing, in  the  haste  and  confusion  of  the  start, 
that  I  had  found  lodgment  in  some  other 
compartment  than  the  one  occupied  by 
them. 

All  the  recent  guests  of  this  hotel  were 
aboard  it — with  two  exceptions.  One  was 
Zeno  the  Great;  the  other  was  the  author 
of  this  distressing  narrative. 

With  one  voice  we  demanded  to  know 
why  we,  too,  had  not  been  advised  in  ad- 
vance. The  proprietor  excitedly  declared 
that  he  had  sent  the  porter  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  house  during  the  night  and 
that  the  porter  returned  to  him,  reporting 
that,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  signs, 
he  had  duly  informed  all  of  the  plans  afoot 
for  the  ensuing  morning. 

"He  tell  me  zat  ze  billiard-table  gentle- 
mans  do  not  understand  ze  French,"  pro- 
claimed the  landlord;  "and  zat  zen  he 
make  wit'  'is  mouth  and  'is  hands  ze  rep- 
resentation of  ze  chemin  de  fer — what  you 
call  ze  locomoteef;  and  zen  you  say  to 
him:  'Yes,  yes — all  is  well;  we  compre- 
hend fully.'" 

With  a  low,  poignant  moan  I  pressed  my 
hands,  palms  inward,  to  my  throbbing  tem- 
ples and  staggered  for  support  against  the 
nearermost  wall.  I  saw  it  all  now.  When 
the  porter  had  emitted  those  hissing  sounds 
from  between  his  teeth  we  very  naturally 
interpreted  them  as  an  effort  on  his  part  to 
simulate  the  sound  produced  by  steaming- 
hot  breakfast  coffee.  When,  in  a  circular 
fashion,  he  rotated  his  hand  we  thought 
he  meant  scrambled  eggs.  Between  wonder 
at  the  incredible  stupidity  of  the  porter 
and  horror  at  the  situation  of  my  eight 
unprotected  and  defenseless  young  lady 
seniors,  now  separated  from  me  by  inter- 
vening and  rapidly  increasing  miles,  I  was 
rent  by  conflicting  emotions  until  reason 
tottered  on  her  throne. 

Anon  I  recovered  myself,  and  the  intel- 
lectual activity  habitual  to  the  trained 
mind  succeeded  the  coma  of  shock.  I  asked 
this:  "When  will  there  be  another  train 
for  the  coast?"  With  many  shrugs  the 
landlord  answered  that  conditions  were  un- 
settled— as  we  knew;  schedules  were  dis- 
arranged. There  might  be  a  train  to-night, 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  — who  could 
say?  Meantime  he  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  warn  us  to  prepare  for  a  visit  by  a 
joint  representation  of  the  civic  and  mili- 
tary authorities.  Humors  of  the  presence 
of  spies  in  the  employ  of  the  Germans  filled 
the  town.  It  was  believed  that  one  mis- 
creant was  even  then  in  the  place  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  public 
buildings  and  the  railroad  terminal  with 
bombs  or  other  devilish  machines.  Kxcite- 
ment  was  intense.  Aliens  were  to  be  put 
under  surveillance  and  domiciliary  search 
had  been  ordered.  It  was  even  possible 
that  all  strangers  might  be  arrested  on 
suspicion  and  detained  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

Arrested!  Detained!  His  words  sent  a 
cold  chill  into  the  very  marrow  of  my  being. 
Innocent  of  all  evil  intent  though  I  wsls,  I 
now  recalled  that  on  the  day  before,  while 
in  mixed  company.  I  had  spoken  openly 
perhaps    bitterly     of    the  temperamental 

shortcomings  of  the  Krcndi.  What  if  my 
language  should  be  distorted,  my  motives 
misconstrued?  In  the  present  roused  and 
frenzied  state  of  a  proverbially  excitable 
race  the  most  frightful  tnilal.i-i  were 
possible. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do:  I  rnu  I 
wire  our  Secretary  of  State,  apprising  him 
of  the  exact  situation  in  Abbevilliers  with 
particular  reference  to  my  own  plight,  and 
strongly  urging  on  him  the  a>K  liability  of 
instantly   ordering   a   fleet   of  American 

batt|i«<hl|»H  to  the  coast  of  France,  there  to 

make  a  demonstration  in  force  W  ith  me, 
to  think  has  ever  U-en  to  act .  I  begged  t  he 
landlord  fur  |ien  and  ink  and  cable!  blanks 


and,  sitting  down  at  a  convenient  table,  I 
began.  However,  I  cannot  ask  that  Mr. 
Bryan  be  called  to  account  for  his  failure 
to  respond  to  this  particular  recommenda- 
tion from  me,  inasmuch  as  the  cablegram 
was  never  dispatched;  in  fact,  it  was  never 
completed,  owing  to  a  succession  of  circum- 
stances I  shall  next  describe. 

Because  of  an  agitation  that  I  ascribe 
to  the  intense  earnestness  now  dominating 
me  I  encountered  some  slight  difficulty  in 
framing  the  message  in  intelligible  language 
and  a  legible  chirography.  I  had  torn  up 
the  first  half-completed  draft  and  was  en- 
gaged on  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
second  when  the  clamor  of  a  fresh  alterca- 
tion fell  on  my  ear,  causing  me  to  glance 
up  from  my  task.  The  porter,  it  appeared, 
had  laid  hands  on  Zeno  the  Great's  black 
box,  possibly  with  a  view  to  shifting  it  from 
where  it  lay,  on  the  floor  directly  in  the 
doorway;  whereupon  its  owner  became 
seized  with  a  veritable  berserk  rage.  Utter- 
ing loud  cries  and  denunciations  he  fell  on 
the  porter  and  wrested  the  box  from  his 
grasp ;  following  which  the  porter  fled  into 
the  street,  being  immediately  lost  from 
view  in  the  distance. 

Turning  to  me,  Zeno  the  Great  was  in  the 
midst  of  saying  that,  though  bereft  of  his 
scrapbook  of  clippings  and  his  set  of  photo- 
graphs, he  hoped  to  be  eternally  consigned 
to  perdition — his  meaning  if  not  his  exact 
phraseology — if  anybody  got  away  with  the 
even  more  precious  belongings  yet  remain- 
ing to  him,  when  nearing  sounds  of  hurrying 
feet  and  many  shrill  voices  from  without 
caused  him  to  break  off. 

In  apprehension,  more  or  less  success- 
fully concealed  from  casual  scrutiny,  I  rose 
to  my  feet.  At  the  same  instant  the  porter 
precipitately  reentered,  closely  followed 
by  six  gendarmes,  eight  foot  soldiers,  a 
personage  in  a  high  hat,  whom  I  afterward 
ascertained  to  be  the  mayor,  and  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  citizens  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  multitude  of  not  inconsiderable  propor- 
tions. Agitating  his  arms  with  inconceiv- 
able activity  and  crying  out  words  of 
unknown  purport  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
the  porter  pointed  accusingly  at  Zeno,  at 
the  locked  box,  at  me ! 

For  the  moment  I  was  left  unmolested. 
With  loud  and  infuriated  cries  the  gen- 
darmes threw  themselves  on  the  black  box. 
The  foot  soldiers  hurled  themselves  on  Zeno 
the  Great,  precipitating  him  to  the  floor, 
and  quite  covering  him  up  beneath  a 
quivering,  straining  mass  of  human  forms. 
The  mayor  tripped  over  a  stool  and  fell 
prone.  The  populace  gave  vent  to  shrill 
outcries.  In  short  and  in  fine,  I  may  affirm, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  chaos  reigned  supreme. 

One  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
assert  one's  sovereign  position  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  and,  if  need  be,  as  a  member  of 
a  family  able  to  trace  its  genealogy  in  an 
unbroken  line  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  or  near  Plymouth  Rock,  Massa- 
chusetts. I  drew  forth  from  my  pocket  the 
small  translating  manual,  previously  de- 
scribed as  containing  Knglish  and  French 
sentences  of  similar  purport  arranged  in 
parallel  columns,  and,  holding  it  in  one 
hand,  1  endeavored  to  advance  to  the  center 
of  the  turmoil,  with  my  free  arm  meantime 
uplifted  in  a  gesture  calling  for  silence  and 
attention;  but  a  variety  of  causes  coinci- 
dentally  transpired  to  impede  seriously  my 
effort!  to  be  heard. 

To  begin  with,  the  uproar  was  positively 
deafening  in  volume,  and  my  voice  is  one 
which  in  moments  of  declamation  is  inclined 
to  verge  on  the  tenor.  In  addition  to  this 
the  complete  freedom  of  my  movements 
v.as  considerably  impaired  hy  a  burly 
whiskered  creature,  in  a  long  blouse  such  as 
is  worn  in  these  parts  by  butchers  and  ol  her 
tradespeople,  vsho,  coming  on  me  from  be- 
hind, fixed  a  linn  grasp  in  the  back  of  my 
collar  at  the  same  instant  when  one  of  bin 
fellows  possessed  himself  of  my  umbrella 
and  my  small  portmanteau. 

Finally,  I  could  not  locate  in  I  he  book  the 
exact  phniscH  I  meant  to  utter.  Meneath 
my  eye*,  as  the  printed  leaves  Muttered 
back  and  forth,  there  Hashed  paragraphs 
dealing  with  food,  with  price  <  ol  \  .irious 
articles,  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  with 
cab  fares,  with  conjecturi*  touching  on  the 
whereabout*  of  imaginary  relatives,  with 
questions  ami  an-'SM-rs  in  regard  to  tin 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  but  nothing 
at  till  concerning  unfounded  mwpicions 
directed  against  private  individuals;  noth 
ing  at  all  concerning  the  inherent  rights 
ol  strangers  traveling  abroad;  nothing  at 
all  concerning  the  procedure  presumed  to 


It's  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause your  teeth  look  clean  and  white 
they  will  not  decay. 
Science  tells  us  that  "Acid-Mouth" 
is  the  chief  foe  to  good  teeth.  Clean- 
liness counts  a  lot;  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough;  it  does  not  protect 
against  "Acid-Mouth." 


TOOTH  PASTE 

besides  keeping  teeth  clean,  white  and 
polished,  checks  "Acid-Mouth."  Stop 
"Acid-Mouth"  and  you  remove  t  herd  use 
of  95%  of  all  tooth  decay.  No  dentifrice 
is  so  great  a  help  in  stopping  "Acid- 
Mouth  "  as  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste.  Learn 
the  joy  of  using  a  real  dentifrice. 

Send  for  a  Free  Ten-day  Trial 
Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

The  test  papers  will  tell  you  whether 
you  have  "Acid-Mouth"  and  the  tube 
will  easily  prove  the  virtues  of  Pebeco. 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
122  William  Street.  New  York 
Canadian  Office:  1  and  3  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal 


A  small  advertisement  can  tell 
urn  the  one  thing  that  makes 
all  paint  better  paint.  This  one 
thing  is 


zinc 


But  if  VOU  want  to  know  why 

Zinc  is  a  necessary  ingredient 

of  good  paint,  \on  must  send 
for  —  and  read  —  this  hook, 
tlYdur  Move" 

The  New  fersej  Zinc  Company 

R.x.n.  420,  SS  Wall  Street,  New  York 
I  m  Ml  controj  t  i"l  n  mil  our  Koran  h  Uurrnti 
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Tempvin4 

is  the  meal  made  from  French 
Meat-Treat.  For,  like  the 
many  other  varieties  of 


THE  NATIONAL  DELICATESSEN 

MU  in  Milwauin 

French  Meat-Treat  is  most  de- 
licious— and  delightfully  simple 
to  serve  as  an  entree,  sandwich, 
sliced  cold  or  served  hot. 

If  your  dealer  docs  not  sell  Mcal- 
Trcals,  write  us,  and  we'll  tell  you 
how  to  get  them. 

FREE:  Send  for  our  book- 
let, "Sugxt-stionn,"  contain, 
ins  new  rceiocs  for  entrees, 
siindwichcs,  hot  diahes,  etc. 

L.  FRANK  &  SON  COMPANY 

Dept.  H-G  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RETAILERS:  Write  for  "Frank-Ncsa." 
the  magazine  on  profitable  delicatessen. 

BROKERS:  Write. 
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A  Car  Your  Wife 
Can  Drive 

IMAGINE  a  gasoline  car  whose 
speed  is  controlled  by  an  electric 
push-button.  A  car  with  no  troublesome 
gear  shift  lever.  A  car  a  woman  can  drive 
the  first  time  she  tries,  because  gear  shift- 
ing has  been  made  as  easy  as  switching  on 
an  electric  light.  You  can  buy  such  a  car 
now.  We  will  send  you  on  request  name 
of  dealer  in  your  town  who  can  furnish  car 
equipped  with  Magnetic  Gear  Shift — also  a 
copy  of  our  booklet,  "The  Next  Big  Im- 
provement in  Automobiles,"  telling  how 
gears  are  shifted  magnetically  by  merely 
pressing  a  button. 

THE  CUTLER  -  HAMMER   MFG.  CO. 

1208  St.  Paul  Avenue      Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Look  for  the  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  at  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  Shows 
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obtain  among  civilized  peoples  as  to  the 
inviolate  saeredness  of  one's  personal  prop- 
erty from  sumptuary  and  violent  search 
at  the  hands  of  unauthorized  persons — in 
short,  nothing  at  all  that  would  have  the 
slightest  bearing  on,  or  be  of  the  slightest 
value  in  explaining,  the  present  acute  sit- 
uation. Given  a  modicum  of  leisure  for 
painstaking  search  among  the  pages  and  a 
lessening  of  tensity  in  the  state  of  the 
popular  excitement,  I  should  undoubtedly 
have  succeeded  in  finding  that  which  I 
sought;  but  such  was  destined  not  to  be. 

Of  a  sudden  a  chorus  of  exultant  shrieks, 
louder  than  any  of  the  cries  that  until  then 
had  arisen,  caused  all  and  sundry  to  face 
a  spot  near  the  door.  The  gendarmes  had 
forced  open  the  black  box  so  highly  prized 
by  Zeno  the  Great  and  now  bared  its  con- 
tents to  the  common  gaze. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  the  result  on  the 
minds  of  a  mob  already  inflamed  by  sto- 
ries of  spies  and  infernal  devices.  The  box 
contained  six  cannon  balls  and  a  German 
captain's  uniform! 

Ah,  sir,  how  many  times  since  then, 
dreaming  in  my  peaceful  bed  of  the  things 
that  immediately  ensued,  have  I  wakened 
to  find  my  extremities  icy  cold  and  my  body 
bathed  in  an  icy  moisture!  Yet,  in  my 
waking  hours,  whene'er  I  seek  mentally  to 
reconstruct  those  hideous  scenes  I  marvel 
that  I  should  preserve  so  confused,  so 
inchoate  a  recollection  of  it  all,  though  from 
the  picture  certain  episodes  stand  out  in  all 
their  original  and  terrifying  vividness. 

Again  do  I  hear  the  maledictions  of  the 
frenzied  populace;  again  do  I  behold  their 
menacing  faces,  their  threatening  gestures. 
Again,  with  pitying  and  sympathetic  eyes, 
do  I  see  myself  hurried  through  the  streets, 
a  breathless  prisoner,  hatless,  collarless — 
for  my  collar  came  away  in  the  hands  of  the 
whiskered  wretch  in  the  blouse — deprived 
through  forcible  confiscation  of  my  trans- 
lating manual,  by  means  of  which  I  might 
yet  have  made  all  clear  to  my  accusers,  and 
still  wearing  on  my  sorely  trampled  feet  the 
parting  gift  of  my  great- aunt  Paulina. 
Again  am  I  carried  for  arraignment  before 
a  mixed  tribunal  in  a  crowded  room  of 
some  large  building  devoted  in  ordinary 
times,  I  presume,  to  civic  purposes. 

The  trial  scene — how  clearly  do  I  envis- 
age that!  Come  with  me,  Your  Excellency, 
and  look  on  it:  Zeno  the  Great  is  there, 
writhing  impotently  in  the  grasp  of  his 
captors  and,  at  such  intervals  as  his  voice 
can  be  heard,  hoarsely  importuning  me  to 
make  all  clear.  The  gendarmes  are  there. 
The  troopers  are  there  in  full  panoply  of 
lethal  equipment  and  carnage-dealing  im- 
plements of  war.  The  mayor  is  there,  as 
before,  but  has  lost  his  high  hat.  Hundreds 
of  the  vociferating  citizens  are  there.  And 
finally  I — Roscoe  T.  Fibble — am  there 
also,  still  preserving,  I  may  fondly  trust, 
such  dignity,  such  poise,  such  an  air  of 
conscious  rectitude  as  is  possible,  consider- 
ing gyves  on  one's  wrists,  no  covering  for 
one's  head  or  one's  throat,  and  a  pair  of  em- 
broidered bedroom  slippers  on  one's  feet. 

The  porter,  with  circumstantial  par- 
ticularity, reenacts  his  attempt  to  remove 
the  damning  black  box  and  his  encounter 
with  my  hapless  companion.  The  mayor 
publicly  embraces  him.  The  chief  of  the 
gendarmes  proves  by  actual  demonstration 
that  the  German  captain's  uniform  is  a 
perfect  fit  for  Zeno  the  Great.  The  mayor 
kisses  him  on  both  cheeks.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  military  squad  makes  the 
discovery  that  the  six  cannon  balls  are 
hollow  metal  shells  containing  cavities  or 
recesses,  into  which  presumably  fulminat- 
ing explosives  might  be  introduced.  The 
mayor  kisses  him  on  both  cheeks  and  on 
the  forehead. 

It  is  one's  own  turn;  at  the  prospect  one 
involuntarily  shudders!  One's  self  is  hedged 
about  by  impassioned  inquisitionists.  On 
every  side  one  is  confronted  by  waving 
beards,  condemning  eyes,  denouncing  faces, 
clenched  hands  and  pointing  fingers.  From 
full  twenty  throats  at  once  one  is  beset  by 
shrill  interrogations;  but,  owing  to  the  uni- 
versal rapidity  of  utterance  and  the  shrill- 
ness of  enunciation,  one  is  quite  unable,  in 


the  present  state  of  one's  mind,  to  distinguish 
a  single  intelligible  syllable. 

Lacking  my  translating  manual  to  aid 
me  in  framing  suitable  responses,  I  had 
resort  to  an  expedient  which  at  the  moment 
seemed  little  short  of  an  inspiration,  but 
which  I  have  since  ascertained  to  have  been 
technically  an  error,  inasmuch  as  thereby  I 
was  put  in  the  attitude  of  pleading  guilty 
to  being  a  spy  in  the  employ  of  the  enemy, 
of  being  an  accomplice  of  Zeno  the  Great  in 
nefarious  plots  against  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  French  people,  and  of  having 
conspired  with  him  to  wreck  all  public  and 
many  private  edifices  in  the  town  by  means 
of  deadly  agencies. 

The  mistake  I  made,  Mr.  President,  was 
this:  To  all  questions  of  whatsoever  nature 
I  answered  by  saying  "Oui,  oui." 

Almost  instantaneously — so  it  seemed — 
I  found  myself  transported  to  a  place  of 
durance  vile,  deep  down  in  the  intricate 
confines  of  the  noisome  cellars  beneath  the 
building  where  the  inquisition  had  taken 
place.  There  in  lonely  solitude  did  I 
languish;  and  at  intervals  I  heard  through 
the  thick  walls,  from  the  adjoining  keep,  the 
dismal,  despairing  accents  of  my  ill-starred 
fellow  countryman  bewailingly  uplifted. 
True,  he  had  willfully  deceived  me.  Most 
certainly  he  told  me  those  cannon  balls 
were  solid  iron. 

Yet  this  was  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  vain  recriminations;  for,  indeed, 
all  seemed  lost.  Doom  impended — earthly 
destruction;  mundane  annihilation!  One 
pictured  a  gallows  tree;  and,  turning  from 
that  image,  one  pictured  a  firing  squad  at 
sunrise.  I  was  only  deterred  from  com- 
mitting to  writing  my  expiring  message  to 
Mr.  Bryan  and  the  world  at  large  by  two 
insurmountable  considerations:  One  was 
that  I  had  no  writing  materials  of  whatso- 
ever nature,  and  the  other  was  that  my 
mental  perturbation  precluded  all  possi- 
bility of  inducing  a  consecutive  and  lucid 
train  of  thought. 

Constantly  there  recurred  to  me  the  words 
of  a  popular  yet  melancholy  ballad  I  had 
once  heard  reproduced  on  a  talking  machine 
which  dealt  with  the  tragic  and  untimely 
fate  of  a  noble  youth  who,  through  misap- 
prehension and  no  discernible  fault  of  his 
own,  perished  at  the  hands  of  a  drumhead 
court-martial  in  time  of  hostilities,  the  re- 
frain being :   "  The  pardon  came  too  late ! " 

Nevermore  should  I  see  my  peaceful 
study  at  Fernbridge  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies,  with  its  cozy  armchair,  its  com- 
forting stool,  or  rest,  for  the  slippered  feet, 
its  neatly  arranged  tea  table !  Nevermore 
should  I  spend  the  tranquil  evening  hours 
with  Wordsworth  and  with  Tennyson! 
Nevermore  should  my  eyes  rest  on  my  port- 
folio of  pressed  autumn  leaves,  my  care- 
fully preserved  wild  flowers,  my  complete 
collection  of  the  flora  indigenous  to  Western 
New  Jersey! 

In  such  despairing  contemplations  very 
many  hours  passed — or  at  least,  so  I  be- 
lieved at  the  time.  Eventually  footsteps 
sounded  without  in  the  paved  corridor;  the 
lock  of  my  cell  turned;  the  hinges  grated; 
metal  clanged.  Had  another  day  dawned? 
Had  the  executioners  come  to  lead  me 
forth?  Nay;  not  so!  The  sickly  light 
that  streamed  into  my  dungeon  cell  was  not 
the  beaming  of  another  sunrise  but  the 
suffused  radiance  of  the  present  afternoon; 
in  fact,  the  hour  was  approximately  one 
o'clock  P.  M.,  as  I  learned  later. 

Enframed  in  the  door  opening  stood  the 
form  of  my  gaoler,  and  beside  him  was  one  of 
the  cousins  of  my  charge,  Miss  Canbee.  It 
was  the  tall  brunet  cousin — not  the  slight 
blond  one.   I  was  saved !   I  was  saved ! 

He — the  cousin  in  question— had  been 
one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  train 
which  bore  my  charges  away  that  morning. 
Meeting  him  on  board  soon  after  discover- 
ing that  I  was  not  included  among  the 
passengers,  Miss  Canbee  begged  him  to 
hasten  back  to  Abbevilliers  to  make  search 
for  me.  He  had  consented;  he  had  re- 
turned posthaste.  He  knew  me  for  what  I 
was,  not  for  what,  to  the  misguided  per- 
ceptions of  these  excited  citizens,  I  seemed, 
in  sooth,  to  be. 


And  in  this  same  connection  I  wish  to 
add  that  I  have  ever  refused  to  credit  the 
malicious  rumors  originating  among  some 
of  Miss  Canbee's  seminary  mates,  and 
coming  to  my  ears  after  my  safe  arrival  at 
Fernbridge,  to  the  effect  that  this  young 
gentleman  was  not  Miss  Canbee's  cousin 
and  nowise  related  to  her;  for,  as  I  clearly 
pointed  out  to  Miss  Waddleton  on  the 
occasion  when  she  recounted  the  story  to 
me,  if  he  were  not  her  cousin,  how  could 
she  have  known  him  when  they  met  in 
Paris  and  why  should  he  have  been  will- 
ing to  act  on  her  intercessions?  He  was  her 
cousin— I  reaffirm  it! 

He  had  come.  He  was  now  here.  I 
repeat  the  former  declaratory  exclama- 
tion— I  was  saved! 

Mr.  President,  the  story  is  done.  You 
now  know  all— or  nearly  all.  With  a  line 
I  dispose  of  the  release  from  custody  of  the 
writer  and  of  Zeno  the  Great,  following 
suitable  explanations  carried  on  with  the 
aid  of  Miss  Canbee's  cousin.  With  another 
line — to  wit,  this  one— I  pass  over  my 
affecting  reunion  that  night  at  Calais  with 
my  eight  young-lady  charges;  as  also  the 
details  of  our  return  to  England's  friendly 
shores,  of  our  immediate  departure  by 
steamer  for  our  own  dear  land,  and  finally 
of  our  reception  at  Fernbridge,  in  which  I 
was  unable  to  participate  in  person  by 
reason  of  the  shaken  state  of  my  nerves. 

And  now,  sir,  having  placed  before  you 
the  facts,  with  all  the  determination  of 
which  I  am  capable  I  reiterate  my  earlier 
expressed  demand  for  condign  official  ret- 
ribution on  the  heads  of  the  persons 
culpably  blamable  for  my  harrowing  mis- 
adventures, whoever  and  wherever  those 
persons  may  be.  If  you  feel  moved,  also,  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  Mr.  Bryan  per- 
sonally, you  have  my  permission  to  do  so, 
here  freely  and  completely  bestowed. 

Before  concluding,  I  might  add  that  a 
day  or  two  since,  as  I  casually  perused  the 
editorial  columns  of  a  secular  daily  pur> 
lished  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  I 
chanced  on  a  delineation  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
depicting  him  as  being  attired  in  sweeping 
white  robes,  with  a  broad  smile  on  his  face, 
and  holding  in  one  outstretched  hand  a 
brimming  cup,  flagon  or  beaker,  labeled  as 
containing  a  purely  nonalcoholic  beverage; 
while  on  his  shoulder  nestled  a  dove,  signi- 
fying Peace.  Accordingly  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  com- 
munication to  the  artist  responsible  for 
that  pictured  tribute,  in  order  that  he,  too, 
may  know  our  former  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  true  light,  and  in  the  hope  that  he— the 
artist — shall  in  future  cease  to  employ  his 
talents  in  extolling  one  who  so  signally 
failed  to  give  heed  to  one's  appeals  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  one's  existence. 

I  remain,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Roscoe  T.  Fibble,  D.  D. 

P.  S.  Since  penning  the  above  conclud- 
ing words  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  picture  in  the  aforesaid 
Philadelphia  paper  was  intended  for  a  carica- 
ture— or,  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  a  cartoon- 
its  intent  being  to  cast  gentle  ridicule  on  the 
policies  of  the  man  Bryan.  I  have,  there- 
fore, addressed  a  supplementary  line  to  the 
editor,  complimenting  and  commending  his 
artist  in  the  highest  terms.  Fibble. 

M  Wnttiumg  B<gll<§<3tu®>m 

TN  A  KENTUCKY  town  in  the  edge  of 
J.  the  mountains  the  crowd  at  the  post 
office  was  discussing  the  latest  homicide. 
Uncle  Luther  Williams,  ripe  in  years  and 
experience,  approached  the  group  and  some- 
one turned  to  him. 

"Uncle Luther,"  heinquired,"howdoyou 
stand  in  regards  to  this  killing  yesterday. 
Don't  you  think  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it?" 

"My  son,"  said  Uncle  Luther,  turning 
his  quid  slowly,  "I'm  plumb  hostile  to  all 
killin's  whatsoever.  But  if  Bad  Bud  Meni- 
fee had  to  kill  somebody,  it  seems  like  to  me 
he  was  powerful  discreet  in  the  choice  he 
made  yistiddy." 


The  Country  Merchant 


We  believe  in  the  retail  merchant. 

We  believe  in  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  the  American  manufacturer 
make  his  goods  well  known  to  the  buy- 
ing public  through  the  dealer. 

We  believe  in  making  every  cus- 
tomer feel  secure  when  he  buys  a  prod- 
uct bearing  the  advertised  trademark  of 
a  reputable  manufacturer  —  and  that  se- 
curity is  enhanced  when  he  buys  it  from 
his  local  merchant  whom  he  knows  and 
in  whom  he  has  confidence. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  powerful 
assets  of  the  manufacturer  who  adver- 
tises to  the  farmer  is  the  assistance  this 
advertising  gives  to  the  local  dealer. 

We  believe  in  the  retail  dealer  as  a 
vital  factor  in  the  process  of  national 
distribution. 

The  advertising  policy  of  The  Country 
Gentleman  as  laid  down  by  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  four  years  ago  is 
based  upon  a  staunch  faith  in  the  mer- 
chandising methods  of  American  man- 
ufacturers. 

It  has  exerted  its  influence  to  point 
out  to  advertisers  the  necessity  for  the 
established  channels  of  trade. 


Its  investigations  have  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  allowing  the  dealer  and  the 
jobber  an  adequate  profit  in  handling 
advertised  and  trademarked  lines. 

The  Country  Gentleman  has  shown  its 
protection  of  the  dealer  by  excluding 
from  its  columns  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  advertising  that  reflects  un- 
fairly on  the  goods  the  dealer  carries. 

S 

Advertising  in  The  Country  Gentleman 
impresses  the  country  retail  dealers  all 
over  the  United  States,  not  only  because 
they  read  the  publication  but  also  be- 
cause they  see  it  wherever  they  go. 

It  is  unique  among  farm  papers  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  its  "visible 
circulation" — not  only  full-price  sub- 
scriptions reaching  the  farmer  in  his 
home,  but  also  full-price  sales  reaching 
the  farmer  where  he  congregates,  in  the 
tow  us  and  cities  where  lie  goes  to  do 
his  daily  or  weekly  buying. 

I  [ere  the  unusual  and  thorough  sales 
organization  of  The  Country  Gentleman 
has  been  highly  effective. 

The  farmer  when  he  comes  to  town 
cannot  always  be  singled  out  and  ap- 
proached for  a  subscription.  Bui  he 
does  pass  news-stands  and  meet  boyson 
the  street. 

The  dealer  sees  The  Country  Gentleman 
on  the  news-stands  and  in  the  hands  of 
our  young  men  w  ho  sell  it. 


He  sees  farmers  buying  it.  He  sees 
them  reading  it. 

He  knows  that  it  is  a  factor  in  his 
community. 

8 

When  a  piece  of  farm  machinery 
gives  way  the  dealer  can  generally  sup- 
ply new  parts.  He  can  make  repairs 
and  adjustments  promptly. 

Whatever  the  goods  he  carries,  he  is 
constantly  rendering  a  service  to  man- 
ufacturers in  just  such  ratio  as  he  is  ren- 
dering service  to  his  customers. 

And  when  the  country  merchant  sees 
and  knows  that  The  Country  Gentleman 
carries  with  it  a  real  influence  in  his 
community,  because  of  the  strength  and 
sweep  of  its  editorial  columns,  it  is  borne 
in  on  him  that  its  advertising  columns 
have  an  influence  upon  his  ow  n  cus- 
tomers. These  customers  are  the  manu- 
facturers' customers. 

They  are  the  customers  w  ho  are  being 
reached  in  every  farming  community 
every  week  by  The  Country  Gentleman 
through  a  sales  organization  that  goes 
everywhere. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  method,  the 
fid  I  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  gen 

nine  belief  and  enthusiasm  with  whic  h 
it  is  received  h\  fanners  and  dealers, 
make  The  Country  Gentleman  an  impor- 
tant link  between  the  national  manu- 
facturer and  the  national  farm  market. 


Hfie  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  In  dependence  Square,  Philadelphia 
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N  December  31st— at  the  Auto- 
mobile Show  in  New  York 
City— we  formally  introduced 
to  the  American  people  a  new 
addition  to  the  Paige  line — a 
six-cylinder  car  which  sells  for 
$1050. 

j)^  Right  now,  we  might  tell  you 
that  this  new  Paige  is  a  star- 
tling achievement. 

We  might  tell  you  about  its  re- 
markable motor — its  luxurious 
appointments — its  rich  French 
leather  upholstery — its  roomy 
seating  arrangements  for  five  full  grown 
passengers— its  ample  wheelbase  and  im- 
pressive European  stream  lines. 

We  might  tell  you  about  all  of  these  fea- 
tures—  and  a  great  many  more.  But  we 
much  prefer  that  you  shall  establish  them 
for  yourself. 

We  want  you  to  FIND  in  this  car  your 
ideal  of  what  a  five-passenger  automobile 
really  should  be. 

We  want  you  to  personally  "discover"  the 
car  that  you  and  your  family  have  been 
waiting  for  and  hoping  for  these  many 
years. 

We  want  you  to  set  your  expectations  just 
as  high  as  you  possibly  can.  Then,  ex- 
amine this  new  Paige  and  see  if  you  are 
obliged  to  make  one  single  compromise. 

We  ask  you  to  do  this  for  YOURSELF. 
We  shall  be  quite  content  to  abide  by 
the  result. 

And,  now,  just  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  the  success  which  has  come  to  this 
company  in  such  generous  measure. 

First  and  foremost,  let  it  be  understood 
that  Paige  builds'not  for  price— but  for 
QUALITY. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  our  public 
announcements : 

"  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  manufacture 
a  car  for  a  PRICE,  but  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  to  produce  a  car  of  100- 
point  excellence  and  still  maintain  a  price 
to  the  consumer  that  is  not  prohibitive." 


There  you  have  the  very  essence  of  the 
Paige  idea. 

There  you  have  the  compelling  motive  be- 
hind every  car  which  has  ever  left  this 
factory. 

There  you  have  the  REASON  for  the  as- 
tounding value  which  you  will  find  in  the 
new  five-passenger  model  quite  as  well 
as  the  larger  Fairfield  "Six-46." 

REMEMBER,  YOU  CAN  ONLY  GET 
OUT  OF  A  PRODUCT  PRECISELY 
WHAT  THE  MANUFACTURER 
PUTS  INTO  IT. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  basic  quality. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  a  typewriter, 
farm  tractor  or  automobile,  service  must 
be  BUILT  IN  the  product— not  merely 
veneered  on  the  surface. 

Let  us  here,  then,  renew  our  bond  of  Faith 
with  the  American  public. 

So  long  as  Paige  cars  are  built,  we  shall 
unceasingly  maintain  our  policy  of  build- 
ing only  GOOD  cars — with  quality  our 
first  and  foremost  consideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that 
the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  has 
vastly  increased  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  jealously  guard 
even  the  quality  of  every  cotter  pin 
which  goes  into  the  construction  of  a 
Paige  car. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  employ  only  the 
BEST  materials  and  only  the  BEST 
workmanship  that  the  market  affords. 

So  long  as  Paige  cars  are  sold,  we  shall  re- 
main keenly  sensible  of  our  obligation  to 
see  that  these  cars  render  unfailing  serv- 
ice and  continue  to  merit  the  confidence 
which  has  been  reposed  in  them. 

On  this  basis,  we  ask  you  to  buy  a  Paige  — 
not  because  of  its  price  — but  because  of 
its  nameplate. 

We  ask  you  to  believe  in  these  cars  as  WE 
believe  in  them.  We  willingly  accept  our 
share  of  the  responsibility. 


Fairfield  "Six-46'' 

*1295 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Paige- Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

On  Exhibition  at 
New  York  Automobile  Show  —  Spm  e  A  10 
Chicago  Automobile  Show  —  Spaco  D-6 


Fleetwood  "Six-38" 

*1050 

I.  o.  I).  Detroit 
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The  Crisco  Factory 


BRIGHT,  fresh  and  clean  as  Crisco  itself — this  is  the  impression  that  comes  with  a  look,  inside  the 
Crisco  factory.    It  is  a  wholesome  sight — the  glass  walled,  marble  floored,  sunlit  building,  with  its 
spotless  appointments,  and  with  employees — men  and  women  alike — dressed  all  in  white. 

It  is  in  surroundings  like  these  that  Crisco  is  made — untouched  by  hand — even  the  air  which  enters 
passes  through  water  sprays  to  be  purified.  Everything  suggests  those  qualities  of  Crisco  which  appeal 
to  all  who  demand  purity,  digestibility  and  economy.  There  is  no  substitute  for  Crisco  as  a  rich  food 
fat  for  cooking. 


(RISCO 

For  Fryinq -For  Shortening 
for  Cake  Making 


Apple  Muffins 

They'll  fairly  melt  in  your  mouth.  An  economical  winter  treat 
when  eggs  are  "sky  high." 


1  egg 

1  cupful  milk 

\{  cup  water  (omit  water  if 
pastry  flour  is  used) 

2  tablespoonfuls  melted  Crisco 


2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  cupfuls  flour 

3  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
1  cup  finely  chopped  apple 


[Level  measurements] 

Separate  egg  and  beat  the  yolk  thoroughly.  Add  milk  and  water,  then  the  melted  Crisco. 
Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  the  liquid,  together  with  the  chopped  apple. 
Beat  thoroughly,  then  fold  in  the  well-beaten  white  of  egg.  Put  in  Criscoed  muffin  tins 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  for  thirty  minutes. 

Next  to  the  delight  of  personally  visiting  the  Crisco  factory — just  read  "The  Story  of  Crisco," 
included  in  a  beautiful  cloth-bound  book  of  615  tested  recipes,  by  Marion  Harris  Neil — also 
a  "Calendar  of  Dinners" — a  dinner  menu  for  every  day  in  the  year.   Sent  to  you  for  five 
two-cent  stamps.    Address  Dept.  K-l,  The  Procter  &;  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  A 
paper-bound  edition  without  the  "Calendar  of  Dinners"  and  with  250  recipes  is  free.  £Z 
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PROPHECY  may  vary  between 
being  an  intellectual  amuse- 
ment and  a  serious  occupation, 
serious  not  only  in  its  intentions 
but  in  its  consequences.  For  it  is  the 
lot  of  prophets  who  frighten  or  disap- 
point to  be  stoned.  But  for  some  of 
us  moderns  who  have  been  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  science  prophesying 
is  almost  a  habit  of  mind.  Science  is 
very  largely  analysis  aimed  at  fore- 
casting. The  test  of  any  scientific  law 
is  our  verification  of  its  anticipations. 
The  scientific  training  develops  the 
idea  that  whatever  is  going  to  happen 
is  really  here  now— if  only  one  could 
see  it.  And  when  one  is  taken  by  sur- 
prise the  tendency  is  not  to  say  with 
the  untrained  man,  "Now  who'd  ha' 
thought  it  ?  "  but  "Now  what  was  it  we  overlooked  ?  " 

Everything  that  has  ever  existed  or  that  will 
ever  exist  is  here  now — for  anyone  who  has  eyes  to 
see.  But  some  of  it  demands  eyes  of  superhuman  pene- 
tration. Some  of  it  is  patent;  we  are  almost  as  certain 
of  next  Christmas  and  the  tides  of  the  year  1960  and 
the  death  before  3000  A.  D.  of  everybody  now  alive,  as  if 
these  things  had  already  happened.  And  below  that 
level  of  certainty,  but  still  at  a  very  high  level  of  cer- 
tainty, there  are  such  things  as  that  men  will  probably 
be  making  aeroplanes  of  an  improved  pattern  in  1950, 
or  that  there  will  be  a  through  railway  connection 
between  Constantinople  and  Bombay  and  between 

Baku  and  Bombay  in  the  next  half  century.  And  from  such  grades  of  certainty 
as  this  one  may  come  down  the  scale  until  one  reaches  the  most  obscure  mystery 
of  all,  the  mystery  of  the  individual.  Will  presently  England  produce  a  military 
genius,  or  what  will  Mr.  Belloc  or  Lord  Northcliffe  say  the  day  after  to-morrow? 
The  most  accessible  field  for  the  prophet  is  the  heavens,  the  least  is  the  secret 
of  the  jumping  cat  within  the  human  skull.  How  will  So-and-So  behave  and 
how  will  the  nation  take  it?  Eor  such  questions  as  that  we  need  the  subtlest 
guesses  of  all. 

Yet  even  to  such  questions  as  these  the  sharp,  observant  man  may  risk  an 
answer  with  something  rathf-r  better  than  an  even  chance  of  being  right. 

The  present  writer  is  a  prophet  by  use  and  wont.  He  is  more  interested  in 
to-morrow  than  he  is  in  to-day,  and  the  past  is  just  material  for  future  guessing. 
"Think  of  the  men  who  have  walked  here!"  said  a  tourist  in  the  Roman 
Colosseum. 

It  was  a  Futurist  mind  that  answered  "Think  of  the  men  who  will."  It  is 
surely  as  interesting  that  presently  some  founder  of  the  World  Republic, 
some  obstinate  opponent  of  militarism  or  legalism,  or  the  man  who  will  first 
release  atomic  energy  for  human  use,  will  walk  along  the  Via  Sacra  as  that 
dean  or  Giordano  Hruno  or  Shelley  have  walked  there  in  the  past.  To  the 
prophetic  mind  all  history  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  prelude.  The  prophetic 
type  will  steadfastly  refuse  to  see  the  world  as  a  museum;  it  will  insist  that  here 
is  a  stage  set  for  a  drama  that  perpetually  begins. 

Some  Prophetic  Hits  on  the  Bull's-Eye  of  Reality 

NOW  this  forecasting  disposition  has  I'd  the  writer  not  only  to  publish  a 
book  of  deliberate  prophesying,  tailed  Anticipations,  but  almost  without 
premeditation  to  scatter  a  number  of  more  or  l<-  obvious  prophecies  through 
his  other  books.  From  first  to  last  he  has  now  been  writing  twenty  years,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  chick  :i  certain  proportion  of  these  anticipations  by  the 
things  that  have  happened.  Some  of  these  shots  have  hit  remarkably  close  to 
the  bull's-eye  of  reality,  there  are  a  number  of  inners  and  outers  and  some  clean 
misses. 

Much  that  he  wrote  about  in  anticipation  is  now  established  commonplace. 
There  were  still  plenty  of  skeptics  of  the  possibility  either  of  automobiles  or 
aeioplanes  in  IHUl;  it.  was  not  until  1898  that  Mr.  S.  P.  I.angley,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  could  send  t  he  writer  a  photograph  of  a  heavier  than-air  flying 
machine  actually  in  the  air.  There  were  articli-s  in  the  monthly  magazines  of 
those  days  proving  that  flying  was  impossible.  (  me  of  the  writer's  luckiest  shots 
was  a  description  in  Anticipations  in  1900  of  trench  warfare,  and  of  a  deadlock 
almost  exactly  upon  the  lines  of  the  situation  after  the  Ilattle  of  the  Marne.  And  he 
was  fortunate  in  the  same  work  in  his  estimate  of  the  limitations  of  submarines  Me 
anticipated  Sir  I'ercy  Scott  by  a  year  in  his  doubts  of  the  decisive  value  of  great 
battleships    see  An  Englishman  I<ooks  at  the  World    arid  he  was  sound  in  denying  the 


decadence  of  France,  in  doubting — 
before  the  Russo-Japanese  struggle — 
the  greatness  of  the  power  of  Russia, 
which  was  still  in  those  days  a  British 
bogy,  in  making  Belgium  the  battle- 
ground in  a  coming  struggle  between 
the  mid-European  powers  and  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and — he  believes — in  fore- 
telling a  renascent  Poland. 

Long  before  Europe  was  familiar 
with  the  engaging  personality  of  the 
German  Crown  Prince  he  represented 
great  airships  sailing  over  England — 
which  country  had  been  too  unenter- 
prising to  make  any — under  the 
command  of  a  singularly  anticipatory 
Prince  Karl,  and  in  The  World  Set 
Free  the  last  disturber  of  the  peace  is 
a  certain  "Balkan  Fox."  But  in  say- 
ing here  and  there  that  "before  such  a  year  so-and-so  will 
happen,"  or  that  "so-and-so  will  not  occur  for  the  next 
twenty  years,"  he  was  generally  pretty  widely  wrong;  most 
of  his  time  estimates  are  wrong.   He  foretold,  for  example, 
a  special  motor  track  apart  from  the  highroad  between 
London  and  Brighton  before  1910,  which  is  still  a  dream, 
and  he  doubted  if  effective  military  aviation  or  aerial  fight- 
ing would  be  possible  before  1950.  He  will  draw  a  modest 
veil  over  certain  still  wider  misses  that  the  idle  may  find  for  them- 
selves in  his  books;  he  prefers  to  count  the  hits  and  leave  the  reckon- 
ing of  misses  to  those  who  will  find  a  pleasure  in  it. 


The  Future  Trend  of  Mechanical  Invention 

OF  COURSE  these  prophecies  of  the  writer's  were  made  upon  a 
basis  of  very  generalized  knowledge;  what  can  be  done  by  a  really 
sustained  research  into  a  particular  question— especially  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tion essentially  mechanical  — is  shown  by  the  work  of  a  Frenchman  all 
too  neglected  by  the  trumpet  of  fame,  Clement  Ader.  Monsieur  Ader 
was  probably  the  first  man  to  get  a  mechanism  up  into  the  air  for 
something  more  than  a  leap.   His  Eole,  as  General  Mensier  testifies, 
prolonged  a  jump  as  far  as  fifty  meters  as  early  as  1890.  In  1897  his 
Avion  fairly  flew.  This  is  a  year  ahead  of  the  date  of  the  earliest 
photograph  of  S.  P.  Langley's  aeropile  in  midair.  This,  however,  is 
beside  our  present  mark.  The  fact  of  interest  here  is  that  in  1908, 
when  flying  was  still  almost  incredible,  Monsieur  Ader  published  his  Aviation 
Militaire.    Well,  that  was  seven  years  ago,  and  men  have  been  lighting  in  the 
air  now  for  a  year,  and  there  is  still  nothing  being  done  that  Monsieur  Ader  did 
not  sec  and  which  we,  if  we  had  had  the  wisdom  t <>  attend  to  him,  might  not  have 
been  prepared  for.    There  is  much  that  he  foretells  which  is  still  awaiting  its 
inevitable  fulfillment.    So  clearly  can  men  of  knowledge  and  reasoning  power 
see  into  the  years  ahead  in  all  these  matters  of  material  development. 

Hut  it  is  not  with  the  development  of  mechanical  inventions  that  the  writer 
now  proposes  to  tieat.  In  these  papers  he  intends  to  hazard  certain  forecasts 
about  the  trend  of  events  in  the  next  decade  or  so.  Mechanical  novelt ies  will 
probably  play  a  very  small  part  in  that  coming  history.  This  world-wide  war 
me  ans  a  general  arrest  of  invention  ami  enterprise  except  in  the  direction  of  (he 
war  business.  Ability  is  concentrated  upon  that;  the  types  of  ability  that  are 
not  applicable  to  warfare  are  neglected;  there  is  a  vast  destruction  of  capital  and 
u  waste  of  the  savings  that  are  needed  to  finance  new  experiments.  Moreover, 
we  are  killing  off  many  of  our  brightest  young  men.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  very  little  new  furniture  on  the  stage  of  the  world  for  some 
considerable  time;  t  hat  if  t  here  is  much  difference  in  t  hi'  roads  and  railways  and 
shipping  it  will  be  for  the  worse;  (hat  architecture,  domestic  equipment,  and  so 
on,  will  be  fortunate  if  in  I ;».'(()  they  stand  when-  they  did  in  the  Hpring  of  I9M. 
In  the  trenches  of  France  and  Flanders  and  on  the  battlefields  of  Russia  the 
Germans  have  been  spending,  and  making  the  world  spend,  the  comfort,  the 

luxury  and  the  progn-ss  of  the  next  century.   There  is  n<>  act  nting  for  tastes. 

Hut  the  result  is  thai  while  it  was  possible  for  the  writer  in  1900  to  write 
Anticipations  of  the  Reaction  of  Mechanical  Progress  Upon  Human  Fife  and 
Thought,  in  191 G  his  anticipations  must  belong  to  quite  another  system  of 
consequence*. 

The  broad,  material  facts  before  us  are  plain  enough.  It  is  t  he  mental  fads  t  hat  have 
to  In-  unraveled.  It  isn't  now  a  question  of  "What  thing  what  facility  what  added 
power  will  come  to  hand  and  how  will  it  alleci  run  way-  "f  living?"  It  is  a  question 
of  "How  are  people  going  to  take  t  hesc  obvious  t  hings  wale  , ,(  I  he  world's  resources, 
arrest  of  material  progress,  the  killing  of  a  large  moiety  of  the  males  in  nearly  every 
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European  country, 
and  universal  loss 
and  unhappiness?" 
We  are  going  to 
deal  with  realities 
here,  at  once  more 
intimate  and  less  ac- 
cessible than  the  ef- 
fects of  mechanism. 

As  a  preliminary 
reconnaisance,  as  it 
were,  over  the  re- 
gion of  problems  we 
have  to  attack,  let 
us  consider  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  single 

also  a  vital  and 

central  question  in  this  forecast.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
full  answer  here,  because  too  many  of  the  factors  must 
remain  unexamined;  later,  perhaps,  we  may  be  in  a  better 
position  to  do  so.  This  question  is  the  probability  of  the 
establishment  of  a  long  world  peace.  At  the  outset  of  the 
war  there  was  a  very  widely  felt  hope  among  the  intellec- 
tuals of  the  world  that  this  war  might  clear  up  most  of  the 
outstanding  international  problems,  and  prove  the  last 
war.  The  writer,  looking  across  the  gulf  of  experience  that 
separates  us  from  1914,  recalls  two  pamphlets  whose  very 
titles  are  eloquent  of  this  feeling,  The  War  That  Will  End 
War,  and  The  Peace  of  the  World.  Was  the  hope  expressed 
in  those  phrases  a  dream?  Is  it  already  proven  a  dream? 
Or  can  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  war  news,  dip- 
lomatic disputations,  threats  and  accusations,  political 
wranglings,  and  stories  of  hardship  and  cruelty  that  now 
till  our  papers  anything  that  still  justifies  a  hope  that  these 
bitter  years  of  world  sorrow  are  the  darkness  before  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  for  mankind?  Let  us  handle  this 
problem  for  a  preliminary  examination. 

What  is  really  being  examined  here  is  the  power  of 
human  reason  to  prevail  over  passion — and  certain  other 
restraining  and  qualifying  forces.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  one  could  canvass  all  mankind  and  ask  them 
whether  they  would  rather  have  no  war  any  more,  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  them  would  elect  for  universal  peace. 
If  it  were  war  of  the  modern  mechanical  type  that  was  in 
question,  with  air  raids,  high  explosives,  poison  gas  and 
submarines,  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
response.  "Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord,"  is  more  than 
ever  the  common  prayer  of  Christendom,  and  the  very 
warmakers  claim  to  be  peacemakers.  The  German  Emperor 
has  never  faltered  in  his  assertion  that  he  encouraged 
Austria  to  send  an  impossible  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  and 
invaded  Belgium  because  Germany  was  being  attacked. 
The  Krupp-Kaiser  empire,  he  assures  us,  is  no  eagle,  but  a 
double-headed  lamb — resisting  the  shearers  and  butchers. 
The  apologists  for  war  are  in  a  hopeless  minority;  a  certain 
number  of  German  Prussians,  who  think  war  good  for  the 
soul,  and  the  dear  ladies  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  who 
think  war  so  good  for  the  manners  of  the  working  classes, 
are  rare,  discordant  voices  in  the  general  chorus  against 
war.  If  a  mere  unsupported  and  uncoordinate  will  for 
peace  could  realize  itself,  there  would  be  peace,  and  an 
enduring  peace,  to-morrow.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  peace  coming  to-morrow  and  no  clear  prospect  yet  of 
an  enduring  universal  peace  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

Peace  Work  in  the  Hands  of  Jlmateurs 

NOW  what  are  the  obstructions  and  what  are  the  antag- 
onisms to  the  exploitation  of  this  world-wide  disgust 
with  war  and  the  world-wide  desire  for  peace,  so  as  to 
establish  a  world  peace?  Let  us  take  them  in  order,  and  it 
will  speedily  become  apparent  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  subtle,  quantitative  problem  in  psychology,  a  constant 
weighing  of  whether  this  force  or  that  force  is  the  stronger. 
We  are  dealing  with  influences  so  subtle  that  the  accidents 
of  some  striking  dramatic  occurrence,  for  example,  may 
turn  them  this  way  or  that.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
human  will— and  thereby  comes  a  snare  for  the  feet  of  the 
would-be  impartial  prophet.  It  is  hard  for  any  prophet  not 
to  break  into  exhortation  after  the  fashion  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel. 

Now  the  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
world  peace  is  that  it  is  nobody's  business  in  particular. 
Nearly  all  of  us  want  a  world  peace — in  an  amateurish  sort 
of  way.  But  there  is  no  specific  person  or  persons  to  whom 
one  can  look  for  the  initiatives.  The  world  is  a  super- 
saturated solution  of  the  will-for-peace,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  to  crystallize  upon.  There  is  no  one  in  all  the 
world  who  is  responsible  for  the  understanding  and  over- 
coming of  the  difficulties  involved.  There  are  many  more 
people  and  there  is  much  more  intelligence  concentrated 
upon  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  or  hairpins  than  there  is 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  world  peace.  There 
are  a  few  special  secretaries  employed  by  philanthropic 
Americans,  and  that  is  about  all.  There  has  been  no  pro- 
vision made  even  for  the  emolument  of  these  gentlemen 
when  universal  peace  is  attained;  presumably  they  would 


lose  their  jobs.  Nearly  everybody 
wants  peace;  nearly  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  wave  a  white  flag 
with  a  dove  on  it  now— provided 
no  unfair  use  was  made  of  such  a 
demonstration  by  the  enemy — but 
there  is  practically  nobody  think- 
ing out  the  arrangements  needed 
and  nobody  making  nearly  as  much 
propaganda  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world  in  the  things  needful  as 
is  made  in  selling  any  popular  make 
of  automobile.  We  have  all  got 
our  particular  business  to  attend 
to.  And  things  are  not  got  by  just 
wanting  them;  things  are  got  by 
■■■■■■■■■■■  getting  them  and  rejecting  what- 
ever precludes  our  getting  them. 
That  is  the  first  great  difficulty— that  the  formal  peace 
movement  is  quite  amateurish.  It  is  so  amateurish  that 
the  bulk  of  people  do  not  even  realize  the  very  first  impli- 
cation of  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  has  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  this  home  to  them.  If  there  is  to  be  a  permanent 
peace  of  the  world  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some  per- 
manent means  of  settling  disputes  between  powers  and 
nations  that  would  otherwise  be  at  war.  That  means  that 
there  must  be  some  head  power,  some  point  of  reference, 
a  supreme  court  of  some  kind,  a  universally  recognized 
executive  over  and  above  the  separate  governments  of  the 
world  that  exist  to-day.  That  does  not  mean  that  those 
governments  have  to  disappear,  that  nationality  has  to  be 
given  up,  or  anything  so  drastic  as  that.  But  it  does  mean 
that  all  those  governments  have  to  surrender  almost  as 
much  of  their  sovereignty  as  the  constituent  sovereign 
states  which  make  up  the  United  States  of  America  have 
surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government.  If  their  unifica- 
tion is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  formality  they  will  have 
to  delegate  a  control  of  their  interstate  relations  to  an 
extent  for  which  few  minds  are  prepared  at  present.  It  is 
really  quite  idle  to  dream  of  a  warless  world  in  which  states 
are  still  absolutely  free  to  annoy  one  another  with  tariffs, 
with  the  blocking  and  squeezing  of  trade  routes,  with  the 
ill-treatment  of  immigrants  and  traveling  strangers,  and 
between  which  there  is  no  means  of  settling  boundary 
disputes. 

Moreover,  as  between  the  United  States  of  the  world 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is  this  further 
complication  of  the  world  position — that  almost  all  the 
great  states  of  Europe  are  in  possession,  firstly,  of  highly 
developed  territories  of  alien  language  and  race,  such  as 
Egypt;  and,  secondly,  of  barbaric  and  less  developed  terri- 
tories, such  as  Nigeria  or  Madagascar.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing stable  about  a  world  settlement  that  does  not  destroy 
in  these  "possessions"  the  national  preference  of  the  coun- 
tries that  "  own  them  "  and  that  does  not  prepare  for  the 
immediate  or  eventual  accession  of  these  subject  people  to 
state  rank.  But  thousands  of  intelligent  people  in  those 
great  European  countries  who  believe  themselves  ardent 
for  a  world  peace  will  be  staggered  at  any  proposal  to 
place  any  part  of  "our  Empire"  under  a  world  administra- 
tion, on  the  footing  of  a  United  States  territory. 
Until  they  cease  to  be  staggered  by  anything  of  HUH 
the  sort,  their  aspirations  for  a  permanent  peace 
will  remain  disconnected  from  the  main  current 
of  their  lives.  And  that  current  will  flow,  slug- 
gishly or  rapidly,  toward  war.  For  essentially 
these  "possessions"  are  like  tariffs,  like  the 
strategic  occupation  of  neutral  countries  or  like 
secret  treaties;  they  are  forms  of  the  conflict 
between  nations  to  oust  and  prevail  over  other 
nations.  Going  on  with  such  things  and  yet 
deprecating  war  is  really  not  an  attempt  to 
abolish  conflict— it  is  an  attempt  to  retain  con- 
flict and  limit  its  intensity;  it  is  like  trying  to 
play  hockey  on  the  understanding  that  the  ball 
shall  never  travel  faster  than  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Now  it  not  only  stands  in  our  way  to  a  per- 
manent peace  of  the  world  that  the  great  mass 
of  men  are  not  prepared  for  even  the  most 
obvious  implications  of  such  an  idea,  but  there 
is  also  a  second  invincible  difficulty — that  there 
is  nowhere  Ln  the  world  anybody,  any  type  of 
men,  any  organization,  any  idea,  any  nucleus 
or  germ  that  could  possibly  develop  into  the 
necessary  overgovernment.  We  are  asking  for 
something  out  of  the  air,  out  of  nothingness, 
that  will  necessarily  array  against  itself  the  re- 
sistance of  all  those  who  are  in  control,  or  inter- 
ested in  the  control,  of  the  affairs  of  sovereign 
states  of  the  world  as  they  are  at  present;  the 
resistance  of  a  gigantic  netw  ork  of  government 
organizations,  interests,  privileges,  assumptions. 
Against  this  a  headless,  vague  aspiration,  how- 
ever universal,  is  likely  to  make  small  headway. 
Of  course  itis  possible  to  suggest  that  The  Hague 
Tribunal  is  conceivably  the  germ  of  such  an 
overriding  direction  and  supreme  court  as  the 
peace  of  the  world  demands,  but  in  reality  The 


Hague  Tribunal  is  a  mere  legal,  automatic  machine.  It 
does  nothing  unless  you  set  it  in  motion.  It  has  no  initia- 
tive. It  does  not  even  protest  against  the  most  obvious 
outrages  upon  that  phantom  of  a  world-conscience— inter- 
national law. 

Pacificists,  in  their  search  for  some  definite  starting 
point  about  which  the  immense  predisposition  for  peace 
may  crystallize,  have  suggested  the  Pope  and  various  reli- 
gious organizations  as  a  possible  basis  for  the  organization 
of  peace.  But  there  would  be  no  appeal  from  such  a  begin- 
ning to  the  non-Christian  majority  of  mankind,  and  the 
suggestion  itself  indicates  a  profound  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  churches.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Quakers  and  a  few  Russian  sects,  no  Christian  sect  or 
church  has  ever  repudiated  war;  most  have  gone  out  of  the 
way  to  sanction  it  and  bless  it,  and  it  is  altogether  too 
rashly  assumed  by  people  whose  sentimentality  outruns 
their  knowledge  that  Christianity  is  essentially  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  personal  teachings  of  Christ.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  no  church  authority  will  support  that  idea. 
Christianity  —more  particularly  after  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  established — was  and  is  a  the- 
ological religion;  it  is  the  religion  that  triumphed  over 
Arianism,  Manichaism,  Gnosticism,  and  the  like;  it  is 
based  not  on  Christ  but  on  its  creeds;  Christ  indeed  is  not 
even  its  symbol;  on  the  contrary,  the  chosen  symbol  of 
Christianity  is  the  cross  to  which  Christ  was  nailed  and 
on  which  he  died.  It  was  very  largely  a  religion  of  the 
legions.  It  was  the  warrior  Theodosius  who,  more  than 
any  other  single  man,  imposed  it  upon  Europe.  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  either  in  precedent  or  profession,  for 
expecting  any  plain  lead  from  the  churches  in  this  tremen- 
dous task  of  organizing  and  making  effective  the  wide- 
spread desire  of  the  world  for  peace.  And  even  were  this 
the  case,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  find  in  the  divines  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Russian  and  British 
official  churches,  or  of  any  other  of  the  multitudinous 
Christian  sects,  the  power  and  energy,  the  knowledge  and 
ability,  or  even  the  good  will  needed  to  negotiate  so  vast  a 
thing  as  the  creation  of  a  world  authority. 

Great  Men  Too  Busy  to  End  War 

ONE  other  possible  starting  point  has  been  suggested. 
It  is  no  great  feat  for  a  naive  imagination  to  suppose  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States — for  these  two  systems  are  both  of  them 
exemplary  and  encouraging  instances  of  the  possibility  of 
the  pacific  synthesis  of  independent  states— taking  a  prop- 
agandist course  and  proposing  extensions  of  their  own  sys- 
tems to  the  suffering  belligerents.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
occurs.  And  when  you  come  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
of  these  two  presidents  you  will  discover  that  neither  of 
them  is  any  more  free  than  anybody  else  to  embark  upon 
the  task  of  creating  a  state-overriding,  war-preventing 
organization  of  the  world.  He  has  been  created  by  a 
system  and  he  is  bound  to  a  system;  his  concern  is  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Switzerland  or  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  President  Wilson,  for  example,  is  quite 
sufficiently  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  the  White  House,  by 
the  clash  of  political  parties, 
■^^■■■■^■H      by  interferences  with  American 

overseas  trade  and  the  security 
of  American  citizens.  He  has 
no  more  time  to  give  to  projects 
for  the  fundamental  recon- 
struction of  international  rela- 
tionships than  has  any  recruit 
drilling  in  England  or  any  cap- 
tain on  an  ocean  liner  or  any 
engineer  in  charge  of  a  going 
engine. 

We  are,  indeed,  all  busy  with 
the  things  that  come  to  hand 
every  day.  We  are  all  anxious 
for  a  permanent  world  peace, 
but  we  are  all  up  to  the  neck  in 
things  that  will  not  leave  us  any 
time  to  attend  to  this  world 
peace  that  nearly  every  sane 
man  desires.  Meanwhile,  a 
small  minority  of  people  who 
trade  upon  contention— mili- 
tarists, ambitious  kings  and 
statesmen,  war  contractors, 
loan-mongers,  sensational 
journalists— follow  up  their 
interests  and  start  and  sustain 
war.  There  is  the  paradoxical 
reality  of  this  question.  Our 
first  inquiry  lands  us  into  the 
elucidation  of  this  deadlock. 
Nearly  everybody  desires  a 
world  peace,  and  yet  there  is 
not  apparent  anywhere  any 
men  free  and  able  and  willingto 
establish  it,  while  on  the  other 

(Concluded  on  Page  38) 
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I:  Youth  Can 

CHARLEY  McCLURE 
had  been  a  traveling 
salesman  long  enough 
to  know  how  to  get  goods  on 
the  shelves,  but  not  long 
enough  to  know  how  the 
office  helped  the  merchant  to 
get  them  off  again,  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  whole  of- 
fice force  was  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him. 

To  Charley  Mc Clure  busi- 
ness was  an  adventure,  and 
a  salesman  following  up  new 
prospects  was  more  inspiring 
than  all  of  the  old  crusaders 
put  together.  So  he  told  his 
best  girl,  Agnes,  in  the  quick- 
talking  confiden  ces  of  youth , 
when  he  was  in  from  the 
road,  and  they  sat  on  the 
high  stoop  of  Agnes'  home 
on  a  side  street  in  Brooklyn, 
planning  to  conquer  the 
world.  He  told  her  that  he'd 
rather  be  a  hustler  than  a 
belted  earl.  Agnes  giggled 
and  said:  "So  would  I,  if 
the  earl's  papa  belted  him 
often."  Then  they  laughed 
very  much  and  kissed  each 
other  and  went  for  a  walk. 
This  was  back  in  1890,  when 
there  were  no  movies  for 
them  to  attend. 

Charley  Mc  Clure  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  ranks — 
messenger  boy  before  the 
day  of  telephones,  clerk,  city 
salesman  for  a  glassware  im- 
porting company,  traveling 
salesman  for  an  art-novelty 
company,  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  salesman  for 
The  Greene  &  Slosson  Book 
Company.  His  territory  was 
all  of  the  Middle  West— that 

is,  all  of  it  except  the  towns  where  there  were  any  accounts 
worth  getting.  He  was  used  to  the  dollar-and-a-half  com- 
mercial hotels,  where  you  wiped  the  knives  and  forks  on 
your  napkin  before  using  them.  He  made  an  average  of 
two  towns  a  day,  and  most  of  the.  towns  consisted  of  red 
grain  elevators,  saloons,  churches  and  farm-machinery 
agencies.  He  traveled  by  smoker,  caboose,  buggy  and 
even  by  handcar. 

The  Greene  &  Slosson  Book  Company's  line  consisted 
of  blood-and-thunder  juvenilis,  the  Cutey  Series  for  young 
children,  the  Sweetix  and  Sue  Series  for  girls,  and  a  rather 
jagged  line  of  games  and  paper  dolls.  The  Greene-Slosson 
paper  doll,  with  three  costumes  printed  in  four  colors, 
retailed  at  five  cents. 

The  chin-whisker  contingent  in  country  stores  "guessed" 
and  "reckoned"  that  "they  wa'n't  no  demand  for  them 
paper  things,  and  if  they  was,  they'd  get  them  from  the 
jobber  next  time  they  wrote  him."  Hut  Charley  McClure 
labored  with  them  like  a  music  teacher,  and  on  his  second 
trip  he  increased  sales  seventeen  per  cent.  Then  in  the 
middle  of  the  trip  the  office  took  away  from  him  the  only 
fat  towns  in  his  territory  Madison,  Eau  Claire,  Des 
Moines,  Davenport,  Dululh  and  Winona  and  gave  all  of 
them  to  the  wily  second  salesman,  Tom  Snider,  usually 
known  as  Little  Thomas. 

Consequently  Charley  McClure  arrived  in  New  York 
with  a  desire  to  tell  everybody,  from  the  porters  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station  to  the  firm  themselves,  that  he  had 
been  given  a  raw  deal.  He  thought  seriously  of  getting 
some  one  to  write  up  this  injustice  for  a  trade  paper.  \a  \ 
the  firm  writhe,  and  realize  what  a  wrong  they  had  done 
the  best  young  salesman  in  the  business!  Who,  he  pug- 
naciously asked  himself,  had  taken  up  the  Greene-Slosson 
game  Gollywolly  when  everybody  had  said  it  would  be  a 
failure,  and  started  ju  popularity?  Why,  he  had! 

Charley's  plans  for  revenge  by  publicity,  which  hud 
seemed  highly  feasible  while  he  sat  grouching  on  the  train 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  suddenly  became  ridiculous 
when  he  caught  a  surface  car  at  the  Grand  Central  and, 
hanging  by  a  strap,  glanced  about  and  realized  how  many 
other  abused  young  men  there  are  in  New  York  Winn  he 
reported  back  at  the  office  In-  compromised  by  looking 
savagely  at  Little  Thomas  Snidw, 


"I  Know  What  They  Can  Do.    It's  ax  Safe  to  Let  'Em  Have  Credit  as  to  Buy  Government  Bonds  ' 

"Hello,  Charley,  you  been  making  a  record,"  said  Little 
Thomas,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  Charley's 
savage  look  was  a  chatty  greeting. 

There  was  something  about  the  office  that  robbed  Char- 
ley of  his  fine  youthful  frenzy.  All  of  them,  even  Little 
Thomas,  who  was  just  back  from  Cleveland,  acted  as 
though  nobody  in  the  world  ever  did  anything  but  poke 
down  to  the  office  at  eight-thirty,  glue  his  face  to  a  desk 
and  stick  there  all  day.  Facing  the  bored  calm  of  old  S.  R. 
Rice,  the  sales-manager — who  sold  only  to  the  bigger 
stores  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  — and  the 
placid  immobility  of  the  clerks  and  office  women  and  book- 
keepers, it  was  impossible  for  Charley  to  keep  up  his 
dynamic  fury.  Sitting  in  the  salesmen's  room,  with  its  six 
stodgy  desks,  and  the  familiar  tattered  calendar  over  Rice's 
desk,  and  the  sample  room  unchanging  beyond,  he  could  not 
believe  that  he  had  been  hiking  from  one-story,  false-front 
stores  to  red  frame  stations  just  a  few  days  before. 

He  fled  over  to  Brooklyn  and  kissed  Agnes,  his  sweet- 
heart, violently  on  her  straight,  anxious  lips  and  her  high, 
prim  forehead,  and  told  her  all  his  troubles.  She  agreed 
with  him  that  the  firm  and  the  sales-manager  and  t  he  ol  lier 
salesmen  were  ull  jealous  of  him.  But  Agnes'  patient  eyes 
grew  teary  and  she  begged  him  not  to  risk  losing  his  job. 
She  was  already  making  curtains  for  the  little  house  they 
hoped  to  have  in  Jersey. 

He  promised  that  hi'  would  not  antagonize  the  office. 
"  Hut ,"  he  declared,  "if  I  ever  got  to  be  boss  I'd  chum  up 
to  the  young  fellows  and  find  out  what  they  wanted.  I 
wouldn't  do  all  t  In  i  big  bran  hat  business  about  discipline 
and  ull  that  stuff,  the  way  the  linn  and  Simmy  Rice  do. 
I'd  just  lay  my  cards  down  on  the  table,  and  be  one  of  I  he 
boys,  arid  work  with  them.  I  suppose  Simmy  Rice  thinks 
I'll  take  advantage  of  him  if  lie  acted  like  a  regular  human 
being  instead  of  a  sales-manager.  I'd  trust  a  fellow  if  I 
was  sah-s-manager." 

"  I'm  sure  you  would  or  if  you  were  in  the  firm,  dear ! " 
Agnes  thrilled.  "Oh,  it  will  be  wonderful  when  you're  the 
\itmw'"  she  cried  She  took  his  cheeks  in  her  two  hands  and 
in  his  eye*  rend  glory.  Her  angular  body  throbbed  with 
happiness 

Next  day,  when  Charley  was  getting  read;,  to  maki  the 
round  ,  of  -ionic  of  the  smaller  city  shops  which  he  sold 


while  he  was  in  New  York, 
Little  Thomas  Snider  re- 
marked: "Say,  son,  what 
seems  to  be  the  trouble? 
Strikes  me  I  behold  a  little 
peevishness  on  the  rosy 
young  cheeks.  Le's  go  out 
and  have  a  drink." 

"Oh,  I  got  to  get  up  to 
Goldfarb's  and  show  'em 
Gollywolly." 

"Well,  listen  to  our  prize 
scholar!  Rats;  you've  got 
time  for  a  drink." 

Little  Thomas,  who  was 
as  round  and  cheerful  as  a 
child's  painted  rubber  ball, 
took  him  to  the  bar  of  the 
Magnificent  and  told  him 
several  stories  about  lady 
buyers.  While  they  leaned 
against  the  marble  bar  and 
Charley  thought  about 
seizing  his  sample  case  and 
hustling  up  to  Goldfarb's, 
Little  Thomas  demanded: 
"Now  tell  us  what's  the 
trouble,  Charley." 

"Well,  gosh,  you  ought  to 
know — grabbing  Des  Moines 
and  all  the  real  .cities  I  had 
in  my  territory !  Look  here, 
I  was  just  nine  miles  from 
Des  Moines,  covering  towns 
by  buggy,  and  you  sail  into 
Des  Moines  and  pick  up  all 
the  fat  orders  and  light  your 
cigar  and  skip  on  to  Omaha. 
Nice  chance  I  got  to  make 
a  record!  I'll  tell  you  right 
now" — Charley  was  getting 
excited — "there's  got  to  be 
a  change  in  routing.  If  you 
fellows  think  I'm  going  to  get 
stuck  with  all  the  rube  towns 
and  not  have  any  velvet  at 
all,  you're  mistaken.  I  won't 
stand  it,  even  if  I  am  junior 
salesman." 

"Tut,  tut,  whoa-up,  hold  your  horses,  son!  You've  got 
the  wrong  view  entirely.  Look  here,  you've  been  with  us 
long  enough  now  so's  it's  time  you  got  on  to  office  politics. 
You  want  to  get  out  with  us  fellows  more  and  learn  the 
inside  dope.  Simmy  Rice  is  the  meanest  sales-manager  in 
the  business.  If  the  firm  knew  how  he  just  deliberately 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  prevent  our  making  sales  he'd  last 
about  two  minutes.  I  could  have  sold  Gollywolly  and  I 
could  have  sold  the  new  Cutey  book— why,  I  could  have 
sold  ten  thousand  Gollywolly  to  the  jobbers  in  Chicago, 
and  hundreds  and  five-hundreds  all  along  the  line,  this  last 
trip— but  how  could  I  sell  any  without  samples?  That's 
what  I  says  to  Rici  when  I  gets  back.  'Of  course,'  I  says, 
'if  you're  too  busy  to  get  me  advance  samples,  two  weeks 
after  the  manufacturing  department  gets  'em  to  you,'  I 
says,  'why,  you  can't  expect  me  to  sell  more  than  len  bil- 
lion of  'em,  can  you?  If  you'd  send  me  something  to  show 
I'd  show  it  all  right,'  I  says,  'but  I  can't  just  go  to  sleep 
and  dream  what  the  darn  things  are  like,  can  I?'  Then 
Simmy  Rice  claimed  he'd  sent  me  advance  descriptive 
matter.  'Aw,  descriptive  matter  me  eye!'  1  says  oh,  I 
talked  right  up  to  him.  'They  won't  buy  descriptions,' 
I  sa\  s.  Then  he  said  he'd  sold  'em  to  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  on  descriptions.  'Well,'  I  says, 'if  you 
can  work  miracles,  all  right,'  I  says,  'but  don't  expect  me 
to.    I  ain't  a  faith-healer;  I'm  a  drummer,'  1  says." 

Kvery  selling  concern  ha-,  a  salesman  who  is  debonair, 
well-dressed,  noisy,  and  a  devil  w  il  h  t  he  ladies;  clever  and 
convincing,  but  also  lazy  and  careless,  and  full  of  line,  new , 
plausible  excuses  for  his  failures.  Such  was  Little  Thomas. 
And  most  offices  have  salesmen  who  are  serious  and  con- 
scientious, more  easilj  taken  in,  but  making  up  for  it  by 
din  ing  industry.  Such  was  Charley  McClure.  Charley 
had  heard  the  other  salesmen  curse  S.  R.  Rice,  the  sales- 
manager,  but  not  t  ill  now  ,  w  hen  he  himself  had  a  grievance, 
had  he  taken  part  in  their  conspiracy  against  the  rules, 
the  fault-finding,  the  unfriendliness,  the  slackness  of  Rice. 
Little  Thomas  explained  to  him  while  il,.  \  had  another 
drink,  and  the  Goldfurh  store's  pressing  need  of  that  highly 
educational  game,  Gollywolly,  was  forgotten  that  Rice 
had  been  wiling  personally  only  to  New  York;  but  that, 
in  his  wild  con  ceil ,  he  had  taken  on  t  he  jobbers  and  depart 
ment  stores  and  chief  shops  of  Bo  Ion  and  Philadelphia  for 
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his  personal  territory.  This  had  cut  out  the  best  territory 
of  Little  Thomas,  and  a  general  readjustment  had  been 
necessary,  in  which  Charley  had  lost  his  chief  cities. 

"I  tell  you,"  Little  Thomas  made  oration,  partly  to 
Charley  and  partly  to  a  cynical  bartender  with  a  banneret 
of  hair  plastered  on  his  red  bald  skull,  "if  I  were  sales- 
manager  I'd  be  satisfied  to  stick  in  the  office  and  give  the 
young  fellows  a  chance.  But  we'll  fix  Rice  yet,  you  bet! 
Let  me  tell  you,  once  Slosson  gets  on  to  what  Simmy  Rice 
is  putting  over  on  him,  Simmy  will  last  about  long  enough 
to  pick  out  his  own  gallows  in  a  nice  sunny  spot.  Greene 
is  an  old  dreamer,  but  Slosson — yea,  he's  sleepy  like  a  fox 
in  a  chicken  yard.  I  was  saying  to  Slosson  just  the  other 
day    oh,  I  talked  right  up  to  him    and  I  said  " 

Little  Thomas  had,  it  seemed,  said  a  great  many  wise 
things  to  an  impressive  number  of  people,  and  most  of  his 
sayings  had  been  frightfully  satiric  descriptions  of  S.  R. 
Rice.  Charley  and  he  had  another  drink,  and  gleefully 
decided  that  Ciollywolly  was  much  too  good  a  game  to  let. 
(ioldfarb  see  at  all;  so  they  had  dinner  together  and  went 
to  a  show  without  reporting  back  to  the  office. 

Next  morning  Rice  was  severe  to  both  of  them.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Charley  had  ever  been  blamed  for  drink- 
ing, and  a  personal  hatred  for  Rice  harrowed  him  as  the 
sales-manager's  acrid  voice,  carrying  over  the  glass-and- 
wood  semipartition,  heralded  to  the  entire  office:  "About 
one  more  of  this  sort  of  caper  from  you  two,  and  you  get 
hauled  up  on  the  carpet,  and  not  by  me  neither,  but  by  the 
firm,  see?  Now  I  mean  it!"  The  office  girls  giggled  at 
Charley  all  day,  and  with  every  giggle  he  hated  Rice  the 
more.  He,  who  normally  did  not  take  a  drink  oftener  than 
once  a  month,  to  be  blamed  by  Rice,  who  had  his  nip  of 
Scotch  regularly  at  four  p.  If. ! 

While  Little  Thomas  went  roundly  and  cheerfully  and 
colorfully  on  his  way,  drinking  and  eating  and  singing  and 
dancing  and  talking  violently  about  the  sales-manager — 
and  never  getting  beyond  mere  talking— Charley  McClure 
worked  and  brooded.  It  seemed  hard  that  Rice  should 
have  three  thousand  dollars  for  merely  sitting  at  his  desk 
and  reading  reports,  while  he  had  only  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  patient  Agnes  was  still  deprived  of  the 
cottage  for  which  she  yearned.  Little  Thomas'  talking 
seemed  to  relieve  his  grievance;  Charley  turned  his  griev- 
ance into  energy. 

Charley  hadn't  much  imagination  or  diplomacy,  but  he 
could  do  three  things — walk,  and  pull  goods  out  of  his 
sample  case,  and  be  honest.  So  shopaftershop  in  Brooklyn 
and  Harlem  and  the  newly  developing  district  of  the 
Bronx  saw  the  light  in  regard  to  the  Greene-Slosson  games 
and  books  and  paper  dolls.  Thus  Charley  expended  most 
of  the  force  of  his  hatred.  But  he  did  talk  too.  One  does 
in  offices.  As  he  became  more  and  more  an  insider  in  office 
intrigues,  he  found  it  satisfying  to  join  in  the  impromptu 
indignation  meetings  that  were  always  assembling  in  the 
sample  room  or  in  the  safe  privacy  of  the  packing  room. 
Because  S.  R.  Rice  was  unpopular,  whatever  he  did  was 
regarded  as  bad-tempered  or  foolish  or  unnecessary. 

Little  Thomas,  having  submitted  a  plan  to  get  the  Cutey 
Series  moving  by  sending  them  out  on  consignment  more 
widely,  a  plan  which  he  regarded  as  touched  with  original 
genius,  and  having  been  received  by  Rice  with  sarcastic 
remarks  on  dealers'  credit,  came  bouncing  into  the  sample 
room  where  Charley  McClure  was  arranging  stock,  and 
muttered  cautiously: 

"Now  what  do  you  think  the  old  yahoo's  latest  is?  I 
tell  you  I  ain't  going  to  stand  it  much  longer.  I've  taken 
just  about  all  I'm  going  to  off  Simmy  Rice.  Here  I  go  to 
him  with  a  plan  that 
would  boom  the  Cuteys, 
and  do  I  get  thanked? 
I  do  not.  I  get  kicked — 
because  Rice  didn't  think 
of  it  himself!  I  tell  you 
what  this  office  needs  is 
a  new  sales-manager.  If 
I  ever  get  to  be  boss  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dol- 
lar if  a  man  comes  to  me 
with  an  original  plan  I'll 
take  him  out  and  buy 
him  a  drink  and  listen  to 
him  — that's  what  I'll  do. 
Don't  tell  anybody— this 
is  a  dead  secret— but  the 
Kansas  City  Novelty 
Den  are  crazy  to  get  me 
to  manage  their  retail 
department,  and  one 
more  slap  from  Simmy 
and  I'll  take  them  up." 

At  such  conferences 
several  salesmen  would 
gather,  and  each  would  say  impres- 
sively:  "The  trouble  with  this 

office  is  "  And  each  would,  as 

though  he  were  rev€  ding  a  revo- 
lutionary secret,  announce  that  he 
was  thinking  of  taking  a  new  job 


directly.  You  really  wouldn't  have  expected  to  find  any- 
body left  in  the  office  except  Greene,  Slosson  and  Rice  next 
morning.  Hut  they  differed  radically  as  to  what  was  "the 
trouble  with  the  office";  and  somehow  they  never  took 
those  new  jobs.  By  and  by  they  cheerfully  packed  their 
sample  cases  and  started  out  on  the  road  for  The  Greene 
&  Slosson  Company. 

Charley  felt  that  he,  and  he  only,  really  knew  what  was 
the  trouble  with  the  office.  It  needed  new  routing,  so  that 
a  bright  young  man  might  have  a  chance.  But  he  enjoyed 
the  conferences  enormously,  and  he  studied  every  aspect 
of  Rice,  from  his  religion  and  his  ready-made  ties  to  his 
unwilling  manner  of  saying  "Good  morning."  Charley 
was  learning  an  important  rule  of  human  affairs  -  that 
hatred  of  the  same  person  unites  people  more  than  does 
love.  He  would  not  normally  have  felt  any  vast  fellowship 
with  that  cheerful  liar,  Mr.  Little  Thomas  Snider,  but 
when  they  went  out  to  lunch,  and  Little  Thomas  sympa- 
thized with  Charley's  statement  that  he  would  be  chummy 
with  the  boys  if  he  were  boss,  then  Charley's  heart  swelled 
with  glad  pride  at  knowing  such  a  cultured,  handsome, 
understanding  personage  as  Little  Thomas. 

During  the  evening  talks  of  Charley  and  Agnes,  on  the 
high  stoop  or  over  a  game  of  Gollywolly  in  her  father's 
sitting  room,  the  rebellion  against  the  sales-manager  gave 
them  an  exciting  new  topic  of  conversation,  just  when  the 
various  brands  of  weather  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  even  the  plans  for  the  cottage  in  Jersey  had 
assumed  a  certain  sameness.  When  Agnes  was  petulant, 
when  her  high,  pale,  gentle  forehead  was  wrinkled  and  she 
doubted  whether  S.  R.  Rice  was  veritably  the  only  and 
original  Father  of  Evil,  then  Charley  triumphantly  quoted 
to  her  the  opinions  of  the  other  salesmen. 

Charley  was  not  a  great  thinker.  He  never  realized  that 
he  and  his  fellow  rebels  were  merely  echoing  millions  of 
underdogs  everywhere;  that  lieutenants  discussing  their 
colonel,  internes  berating  the  chief  surgeon,  and  section 
gangs  cursing  the  boss  were  all  complaining:  "Don't  tell 

anybody  I  said  it,  but  what  we  need  "  and  "If  I  were 

boss  "  But  he  did  learn,  during  the  time  he  was  back 

in  New  York,  that  the  salesmen's  conspiracy  was  not  the 
only  one  in  the  office. 

The  stenographers  and  the  clerks  talked  constantly 
about  the  office  manager,  a  jolly  gentleman  as  unlike 
Rice  as  possible.  And  Charley  learned  that  Rice  had  his 
own  little  private  conspiracy.  He  ran  into  Rice  dining 
alone,  and  they  both  put  on  cordial  out-of-office  manners. 
It  was  hard  for  Charley  to  identify  this  kindly,  worried, 
tired  man  with  Simmy  the  Fiend.  After  a  drink,  possibly 
two  drinks,  Rice  burst  out  and  talked  about  Slosson  exactly 
as  Little  Thomas  talked  about  Rice. 

Slosson  was  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  a  youngish 
man,  very  busy,  not  very  cordial.  Said  Rice:  "If  I  were 
Slosson  I'd  try  to  act  as  though  somebody  besides  myself 
was  a  human  being."  Rice  evidently  believed  that,  with 
his  mistaken  theories  of  quick  business  expansion,  Slosson 
was  going  to  ruin  his  partner,  who  belonged  to  the  old 
school.  Rice  shook  his  large,  grizzled  head  and  growled: 
"I  tell  you,  McClure,  you  young  fellows  want  to  stick  to 
Greene's  methods.  What  our  office  needs  is  to  keep  away 
from  Slosson's  smart-Aleck  notions.  It's  either  him  or  me 
some  day,  I  can  see  that.  Or  I  might  say,  it's  either  him  or 
Greene." 

Charley  afterward  thought  of  Rice  as  an  old  watchdog, 
a  little  bewildered,  gruffly  staunch,  guarding  Greene's 
interests;  and  he  felt  for  him  a  pitying  fondness.  But  next 
morning  in  the  office  Rice  acted  as  though  he  were  afraid 


They  Differed  Radically  at  to  What  Wat  "the  Trouble  With  the  Office' 
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that  he  had  talked  too  much  at  dinner.  He  was  more  glum 
than  ever;  and  the  result  was  that  Charley  hated  him 
anew.  He  was  outraged  that  Rice  expected  him  to  take  an 
advantage. 

Two  weeks  later  Charley  went  out  on  the  road  again. 
While  he  was  on  the  trip  several  good  towns  were  given 
back  to  him  without  explanation.  He  worked  them  thor- 
oughly, but  he  had  never  been  so  discontented.  He 
watched  every  communication  from  the  office  for  mistakes, 
and  once  when  samples  of  new  stock  from  the  office  were 
overdue  he  went  round  saying  to  himself:  "Rice  has  got 
to  go!" 

To  the  gripmen  who  made  the  grocery  stores  in  a  small 
district  every  fortnight  or  thirty  days,  when  they  com- 
plained of  the  tedium  of  their  constant  rounds,  he  growled: 
"Yes,  but  you  ought  to  try  working  so  far  from  the  office 
that  you've  got  to  depend  on  a  double-distilled  jackass  of 
a  sales-manager  for  your  samples,  and  then  you  don't  get 
'em  and  the  office  calls  you  flown  for  not  showing  what  you 
haven't  got.  You  fellows  are  lucky,  even  if  you  do  keep 
making  the  same  burgs  all  the  time.  You  can  get  into  the 
office  every  seven  minutes  and  scrap  it  out  with  the  old 
man.  Besides,  you  can  get  home  and  see— your  folks. 
Gosh,  I  wonder  how  my  little  girl's  getting  on  back  in  little 
old  N.  Y." 

Every  night,  at  golden-oak  hotel  writing  desks  ornate 
with  glass-covered  mosaic  advertisements  of  the  local  bus- 
line and  El  Slicko  cigars,  Charley  wrote  to  Agnes  that  he 
was  struggling  against  Rice's  envy,  but  needed  her  dear 
help  to  keep  going. 

Sometimes  he  was  sorry  for  Rice.  "Poor  old  boy,"  he 
said;  "trying  to  stop  the  wheels  of  progress!" 

When  he  got  back  to  New  York  he  found  the  office  inter- 
ested in  a  new  game,  Golluf,  a  form  of  parlor  golf.  Charley 
had  learned  to  play  golf  from  Agnes'  Scotch  father.  He 
saw  in  Golluf  the  possibilities  of  a  new  ping-pong  or  crok- 
inole  craze,  and  he  became  its  loudest  advocate  in  the  office. 

Old  Rice,  with  worried  lines  on  his  bull-pup  face,  told 
him  that  he  was  a  fool,  that  golf  was  a  sport  for  the  wealthy 
few  and  that  a  game  related  to  it  would  never  succeed. 
Charley  retorted  that  the  aristocratic  reputation  of  golf 
made  it  all  the  more  tempting  to  good  democrats,  and 
that  anyway — "all  that  aside" — Golluf  was  going  to  be  a 
world-beater. 

The  Golluf  war  was  fought  over  desks,  but  it  was  as  full 
of  bitterness  and  threats  as  a  battle.  Charley  took  a  Golluf 
set  over  to  Agnes'  house,  and  all  evening  they  played  it, 
with  shrieks  that  filled  the  sitting  room,  while  occasionally 
Charley  remarked  sarcastically:  "And  that's  the  game 
that  Simmy  Rice  says  won't  succeed!" 

Whenever  he  tried  to  stir  up  Rice  and  Little  Thomas  to 
enthusiasm  like  his  own,  they  turned  on  him  like  big  boys 
shutting  up  a  small  brother.  They  ridiculed  him  and  kid- 
ded him  and  twisted  what  he  said  and  dismissed  the 
subject. 

Charley  was  so  righteously  angry  that  when  he  met 
Slosson  of  the  firm  in  the  elevator  he  burst  out:  "Say,  Mr. 
Slosson,  some  of  the — some  people  don't  seem  to  think 
much  of  Golluf,  but,  by  heck!  I  think  I  can  make  it  go. 
D— d— do  the  firm  think  it  will  go?" 

The  Harvard  eyebrows  of  Slosson  lifted  and  seemed  to 
remark:  "We  wouldn't  have  taken  it  on  if  we  hadn't 
thought  it  was  a  good  commercial  proposition."  Mr. 
Ellery  J.  Slosson  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that,  and  his 
beautifully  trained  eyebrows  seemed  to  express  the  senti- 
ment heartily.  But  now  he  merely  stared  at  Charley  over 
the  heads  of  the  messenger  boys  and  buyers  from  other 

floors,  all  packed  in  the 
slow  old  elevator  of  1891. 
As  they  left  the  elevator, 
however,  Slosson  said 
quickly: 

"Go ahead,  McClure; 
I'm  back  of  you.  If  any- 
body fails  to  give  you 
any  help  you  need,  just 
let  me  know.  And  say, 
McClure,  you've  been 
doing  good  work.  Keep 
it  up.  I  won't  forget  it. 
G'-day." 

That  encouragement 
bolstered  up  Charley  in 
the  Golluf  fight— which 
meant  the  fight  against 
the  conservatism  of  S. 
R.  Rice.  He  was  like  a 
flame  eating  into  kin- 
dling. If  he  was  not  very 
tolerant,  not  very  kindly, 
it  must  yet  be  granted 
that  he  was  chronically 
overworking;  while  the 
minute  the  whistle  blew 
Rice  forgot  all  about  his 
job,  murmured:  "WTell, 
call  it  a  day's  work," 
put  on  his  fedora  and 
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went  home.  Charley  hustled  all  day  showing  Golluf  to 
city  buyers,  stayed  at  the  office  till  six-thirty  to  write  up 
his  orders,  and  arrived  at  Agnes'  house  so  cryingly  tired 
that  he  would  lay  his  cheek  on  the  fresh  coolness  of  her 
linen  skirt  and  wail:  "Girly,  I'm  done  up!  You  got  to 
read  to  me  to-night.  I  wish  we  had  the  little  house  so  I 
could  just  gallop  round  the  floor  and  bawl  like  I  was  a 
small  boy.  Oh,  I've  got  to  buck  up.  Here, 
let's — let's  have  a  game  of  Golluf ! " 

Charley  caught  himself  waking  in  his  furnished 
room  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  lying  awake  to 
worry — sure  sign  of  overwork.  He  visualized  the 
office,  the  stores,  the  buyers,  his  order  lists,  saw 
the  word  "  Golluf"  written  on  the  darkness,  tossed 
and  sighed  in  his  narrow  wooden  cot.  He  couldn't 
stay  abed  after  six,  and  he  was  first  man  at  the 
office,  first  out  on  his  rounds. 

It  is  not  overwhelmingly  a  surprise  that  he  was 
uncharitable  to  S.  R.  Rice.  Every  day  he  was  less 
respectful,  more  frankly  hostile.  He  insisted  that 
Rice  ought  to  learn  to  play  Golluf.  "Poo-poo!" 
grunted  the  sales-manager.  "You  run  along  and 
play  your  little  games  with  Thomas  or  the  office 
boys.  Golluf  is  never  going  to  go,  my  boy.  Be 
better  for  you— and  a  whole  lot  better  for  this 
firm — if  you  had  sense  enough  to  put  all  this 
energy  into  one  of  our  staple  lines!  Learn  to 
proportion  your  energy  right." 

Rice  even  declared  that  the  name  "Golluf" 
was  too  much  like  "  Gollywolly,"  the  leading 
Greene-Slosson  game. 

"Did  you  ever  make  that  objection  when  the 
firm  was  first  considering  taking  on  Golluf?" 
demanded  Charley,  angrily  hitching  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  sales-manager's  desk  in  the  corner 
of  the  salesmen's  room. 

"No,  I  didn't.  What's  the  use?  They  had 
their  minds  all  made  up,"  said  Rice,  and  he  ex- 
amined a  letter  on  his  desk  and  tried  to  look  as 
busy  as  possible,  evidently  wishing  that  this  pest 
would  go  away.  "Anything  else?  "  he  demanded. 

"Yes,  there  is.  You  got  to  get  Slosson  to  ad- 
vertise Golluf— and  not  just  in  the  trade  papers 
either.  A  real  advertising  campaign.  I  tell  you 
advertising  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  selling  factor 
in  every  line  more  and  more  now."  Apparently 
Charley  McClure  was  beginning  to  learn  how  the 
office  moves  goods  off  shelves.  He  went  on:  "You 
got  to  get  Slosson  to  use  ad  space  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  everywhere." 

"Advertising!  What  next!  You're  going  crazy!  Why 
don't  you  ask  me  to  ask  Slosson  to  go  out  and  throw  his 
money  in  the  East  River!  It  might  be  worth  while  to 
advertise  the  Cutey  books— but  Golluf!  You  better  give 
Golluf  a  rest.  If  you'd  like  to  know,  I'll  tell  you  a  good 
doctor  for  folks  that  go  bughouse  on  fads.  Golluf !  Son,  if 
you'd  stick  to  Gollywolly  " 

"Oh,  drop  the  joshing!  Will  you  ask  Slosson  about  the 
ads  or  shall  I?" 

"Oh,  I'll  ask  him,  but  it's  all  darn  foolishness." 

Charley  rose,  puffed  out  his  chest,  looked  down  triumph- 
antly on  the  sales-manager's  bald  head.  He  was  young. 
And  he  was  winning. 

For  Golluf  was  really  going.  Though  it  was  very  late  on 
the  market  for  the  coming  holiday  season,  and  though 
Greene  and  Riff  and  Little  Thomas  agreed  that  Golluf  was 
no  better  a  selling  proposition  than  Umtawawa  or  Squee- 
tizzy— and  tried  to  prove  their  contention  by  that  safe, 
sane  and  time-hallowed  method  of  sardonically  remarking 
that  Charley  McClure  was  young  and  enthusiastic— yet 
Golluf  was  succeeding.  People  in  general  shouldn't  have 
dOM  so,  according  to  Rice,  but  they  really  did  take  to  Gol- 
luf. In  October  there  had  been  a  Golluf  party  in  Flatbush, 
as  reported  in  the  Flatbush  social  notes  in  the  Brooklyn 
papers. 

Charley  went  out  on  the  road  again,  a  passionate  war- 
rior, with  a  sample  of  that  great  game  Golluf  instead  of  a 
sword.  And  trouble  began  immediately.  Hire  had  mixed 
up  his  route  badly.  Still  worse  was  the  fact  that  when  they 
did  advertise  Golluf,  just  as  an  experiment,  in  the  Iowa- 
Wisconsin-Illinois-Indiana-Ohio  territory,  Hire  failed  to 
let  Charley  know  that  the  advertising  would  appear,  and 
it  was  too  late  for  him  to  use  it  as  a  talking  point  with  his 
customers.  Yet,  Charley  furiously  reminded  himself,  it 
was  he  who  had  made  the  firm  advertise. 

His  sorrows  were  forgotten  in  the  big  Plate-Glass  Drug- 
stores deal.  Charley  had  for  years  known  the  Iowa 
salesman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Wholesale  Drug  Company, 
an  ingenious,  energetic,  thoroughly  honest  genius.  Me 
learned  in  a  chance  conversation  that  this  salesman,  with 
a  Chicago  registered  pharmacist-chemist  and  a  North 
Dakota  capitalist.,  was  opening  a  chain  of  fifty  drugstores, 
the  Plate-Glass  stores,  in  one  grand  splurge  on  November 
first.  On  the  hunch  he  skipper!  three  towns,  hurried  totheir 
office  in  Davenport,  and  made  himself  as  much  a  part  of 
their  establishment  as  the  supplies  cupboard.  From  his 
own  experiences  as  messenger  boy  he  suggested  improve- 
ments in  their  delivery  systems.  While  his  own  office  was 
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telegraphing  to  find  his  whereabouts,  he  nonchalantly 
loafed  and,  though  they  had  just  time  enough  to  get  them 
into  the  drugstores  for  Christmas,  he  got  an  order  for  one 
hundred  thousand  sets  of  Golluf,  at  a  wholesale  price  of 
ten  cents  a  set,  the  clear  profit  for  his  firm  being  nearly 
four  thousand  dollars.  The  drug  people  promised  to  write 
confirmation  of  the  order  that  same  night,  and  Charley 
telegraphed  the  office  to  0.  K.  the  discount,  make  quick 
credit  investigation  of  the  new  firm,  and  pack  and  ship 
immediately.  Then  he  went  gamboling  on  his  way,  and  in 
the  smoker  looked  pityingly  at  the  drummers  who  boasted 
of  large  orders. 

But  he  felt  in  a  gamboling  frame  of  mind  for  exactly  four 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  telegram,  chasing  him  from 
town  to  town,  caught  him  at  St.  Hilary,  Minnesota,  one 
evening  just  after  he  had  spread  out  his  goods  in  the  smelly, 
cement-walled  basement  sample  room.  He  was  hustling 
about  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  despite  the  damp  coldness,  when 
the  telegram  was  brought  in.  He  opened  it  cheerfully. 
Surely  it  contained  congratulations  from  the  office. 

It  was  from  the  Plate-Glass  Drug  Company,  and  read: 

Your  office  says  cannot  have  credit  ;is  arranged  on  golluf 
can  you  fix  this  see  good  business  in  it  holidays,  little  time, 
wire. 

The  time  was  seven-thirty.  At  eight  Charley  was  on 
a  train  to  Minneapolis.  Forty-three  hours  afterward 
forty-three  hours  when  he  did  not  sleep,  but  stan  d  grimly 
at  the  plush  of  the  car  seats  in  front  of  him  or  at  the  sway- 
ing dark  roof  of  his  berth  he  landed  at  t  he  Grand  ( 'entral 
in  New  York.  He  was  no  longer  the  ardent,  young  cru- 
sader. He  had  aged.  His  youth  was  dried  out  of  him  as 
blotting  paper  dries  ink.  And  he  was  mcrcili-ss. 

Quietly,  matter-of-fact ly,  he  tramped  to  a  car  through 
the  gray  cloudy  light,  with  slush  underfoot  from  an  early 
flurry  of  snow.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  city,  which 
he  had  always  rediscovered  upon  each  return.  He  stalked 
through  the  ( Jreene-Slosson  office  and  into  the  private 
room  of  the  firm. 

There,  in  a  cloud-colored  early  twilight  that  sifted  into 
the  room  till  he  could  scarcely  see  the  polished  surface  ..f 
the  two  desks  or  make  out  Slosson's  suave,  shrewd  face 
and  the  gray  side-whiskers  of  old  Greene,  Charley  fought, 
out  his  battle  for  credit  for  money  credit  as  a  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  credit  which  his  youth  frenzied  ly  demanded. 
All  shym-ss  of  the  firm,  all  feeling  that  these  were  the 
chiefs,  sacred,  different  from  ordinary  men,  was  gone.  He 
talked  quietly  but  demandingly. 


Greene  admitted  that  Rice  had  told  the  book- 
keeper, who  was  also  credit  man  for  the  firm,  to 
examine  with  extra  care  the  credit  of  the  Plate- 
Glass  Drug  Company.  During  Slosson's  absence 
Rice  had  consulted  Greene  about  the  whole  affair, 
for  this  order  for  Golluf  was  the  largest  single 
order  the  firm  had  ever  received,  except  one  or 
two  orders  from  the  jobbers.  The  mercantile 
agencies  had  reported  that,  though  the  Plate- 
Glass  people  were  doubtless  very  worthy  young 
men,  and  though  they  were  hypnotizing  the  phar- 
maceutical and  toilet-article  firms  into  granting 
big  credit,  yet  their  rating,  based  on  actual  visible 
assets,  would  be  about  zero,  with  six  ciphers  and 
a  bankruptcy  declaration  after  the  zero. 

While  outside  the  window  yellow  lights  slowly 
began  to  give  golden  tones  to  the  unutterable  sad- 
ness of  the  gray  twilight,  and  Greene  nervously 
lighted  a  gasbracket  lamp,  Charley  fought  the  old 
fight  of  salesman  versus  credit,  which  is  also  the 
fight  of  faith  versus  research — a  contest  ancient 
long  before  a  selling  system  was  invented. 

"These  credit  men  make  me  sick,"  Charley 
snarled.  "The  traveler  is  right  there  on  the 
ground;  he  sees  just  what  a  store  is  and  who's 
running  it.  And  then  he  decides  it's  safe  and 
works  his  head  off  selling  'em  a  good  bill.  And  the 
credit  man  sticks  here  in  New  York  and  looks 
into  a  darn  big  black  book  and  thinks  he  knows 
all  about  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  you  must  remember  any  number 
of  occasions  when  the  credit  man's  word  wasn't 
taken  and  concerns  failed.  We  made  special  in- 
quiry of  the  mercantile  agencies,  and  even  wired 
the  Plate-Glass  people  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  their  own  report,"  said  Greene  wearily, 
glancing  at  Slosson  for  approval. 

"Oh,  the  deuce!"  Charley  snapped.  "I  tell 
you  there's  some  things  you  can't  put  down  in  a 
rating — nerve  and  hustle  and  ideas — and  I  know 
the  Plate-Glass  boys.  All  the  time  Rice  was  sit- 
ting here  being  a  John  J.  Wisenheimer  I  was  get- 
ting acquainted  with  'em.  I  know  what  they  can 
do.  It's  as  safe  to  let  'em  have  credit  as  to  buy 
Government  bonds."  While  Greene  shakily  protested  and 
Charley  charged  on  him,  the  youngish  Slosson  silently  tilted 
back  in  his  chair  and  frowned.   Gravely  he  listened  to 
Charley's  impassioned  personal  attack  on  S.  R.  Rice. 

"It's  Golluf  he's  fighting,  not  the  Plate-Glass  credit," 
Charley  declared.  "He's  been  against  Golluf  from  the 
first.  He  said  it  wouldn't  succeed,  and  now — I  hate  to  say 
it,  but  I  do  believe  that  old  devil  is  willing  to  try  to  stop 
the  sale  of  Golluf  to  save  his  own  face  and  prove  he  was 

right.  Now  just  take  the  question  of  these  ads  " 

When  all  of  Charley's  troubles  were  told  Slosson  said 
abruptly: 

"Greene,  I've  been  looking  into  Plate-Glass  credit  a 
little  myself.  We'll  give  them  all  the  credit  they  want,  and 
we  might  thank  McClure  for  opening  up  the  account. 
McClure,  we'll  give  you  a  bonus  on  this  order.  Now  get 
back  on  your  route  and  hustle.  You  did  right  to  come  in, 
and  good  luck !  As  you  go  out,  would  you  mind  asking  M  r. 
Rice  to  step  in,  if  it's  convenient-  if  he's  still  there— it's 
after  closing  time.  Thank  you  very  much,  McClure." 

Charley  went  into  the  main  office.  It  was  dark,  mysteri- 
ous, startlingly  quiet  in  contrast  to  the  agitated  life  that 
had  filled  it  all  day.  Over  the  semipartition  of  the  sales- 
men's room  shone  one  light,  ('barley  went  slowly  into  that 
room.  Rice  wouldn't  be  there,  he  hoped;  surely  he  couldn't 
be  there.  Ordinarily  he  left  at  live. 

Hut  Rice  was  there.  He  looked  up  nervously.  He  did 
not  comment  on  Charley's  presence  in  New  York,  except 
tosay:  "Oh,  hello!  Saw  you  coming  into  the  ollice 

"  M  r.  Slosson  wants  to  sec1  you,"  hesitated  Charley. 

"All  right." 

Before  he  rose  Bice  looked  curiously  about  bis  desk  and 
up  at  the  tattered  calendar  above  it.  It  had  been  a  gor- 
geous calendar  once,  presented  to  Bice  wit  h  the  obsequious 
compliments  of  the  Antismash  Trunk  Company.  It  was 
like  a  glam  e  of  farewell.  Bice  seemed  old  under  the  silicic 
gaslight.  He  ru  e  hca\ily.  His  thick  shoulders  drooped. 
His  face  was  outlined  against  t  be  darkness.  He  went  pain- 
fully out  of  the  salesmen's  room  into  the  silence  and  creep- 
ing shallows  beyond. 

Charley  rang  the  bell  at  Agnes'  house  two  months  later, 
and  waited  for  her  so  impatiently  that  he  danced  a  jig  all 
over  the  small  stoop.  When  she  opened  the  door  he  seized 
her  shoulders  and  whirled  her  round  till  she  wiih  panting 
and  her  hair  llew  out  in  little  tuft*.  Her  pah'  face  Mushed 
and  her  eyes  grew  excited. 

"Oh,  what  is  ii     have  •,  m  pit  a  raise?"  she  kept  crying. 

"Gome  and  sit  on  my  knee  and  I'll  tell  you." 

" <  >h,  t hat 's  so  i  ommon  I" 

"All  right,  if  you  won't  sit  on  my  knee  I  won't  tell  you." 
"All  right,  then  I  won't  marry  you." 
"All  right,  then  I'll  marry  your  cousin." 

(Continual  on  .Hi  i 
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ONE  trouble  with  our  American  muckraking  is  that  we 
usually  begin  it  entirely  too  late  in  the  game.  No 
one  had  a  word  to  say  against  Standard  Oil  until  the 
company  had  dug  itself  into  the  solid  earth  and  could 
afford  to  laugh  at  criticism.  We  go  to  extremes  very  easily, 
we  Americans.  When  we  start  a  new  movement — start 
anything  new — we  play  the  game  clear  through,  accepting 
everything.  Then,  years  and  years  later  perhaps,  we  pro- 
ceed to  find  that  we  have  accepted  a  lot  of  dross  along  with 
the  gold;  and,  to  carry  on  the  figure,  we  try  to  smelt  out 
the  dross  after  the  gold  has  been  coined. 

Now  we  are  debating  a  policy  which  may  mean  before 
we  are  finished  a  complete  change  in  our  national  char- 
acter. We  are  taking  stock  to  prepare  ourselves  against  the 
possibility  of  modern  war.  By  the  time  this  comes  to  print 
the  halls  of  Congress  will  be  ringing  with  orations  on  the 
beauties  of  peace  or  the  stern  necessities  of  valor.  Now 
very  few  sensible  Americans,  especially  among  those  who 
have  seen  the  European  struggle  face  to  face,  doubt  that 
we  should  make  some  preparation,  and  probably  a  very 
extensive  preparation,  against  invasion.  I  asked  an  emi- 
nent Englishman  last  spring  how  he  thought  this  war  was 
coming  out,  and  what  he  thought  was  going  to  follow. 
"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "your  guess  is  as  my  guess,  and 
both  our  guesses  are  as  good  as  my  butler's  guess."  No 
one  knows  what  way  the  cat  is  going  to  jump.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  European  peoples  may  be  so  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  fighting  that  they  will  never  try  it 
again  while  anyone  lives  who  remembers  Armageddon. 

There  is  reason,  nearly  as  good,  to  believe  that  the  victor 
may  have  the  habit  of  fighting  and  may  stand  ready  to 
adopt  any  military  adventure  that  will  pay  the  crushing 
cost  of  the  European  war.  We  are  very  rich,  very  tempt- 
ing, and  at  present  almost  defenseless.  The  risks  of  unpre- 
paredness,  it  would  seem  in  common  sense,  are  too  great 
to  take.  We  must  get  ready  some  kind  of  national  defense. 
But  the  dangers  along  this  road  are  so  many  that  we  might 
as  well  start  our  muckraking  in  the  very  beginning. 

The  Favorite  Fallacy  of  Militarism 

TO  BEGIN  with,  what  do  we  intend  to  do?  At  present, 
simply  to  defend  and  secure  our  own.  Not  one  American 
in  a  thousand  wants  anything  more  than  that.  "Defense, 
not  conquest,"  is  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  American 
people.  Here,  I  think,  is  encountered  the  first  danger  in 
our  new  defensive  program.  To  raise  armies,  to  gain 
appropriations  for  navies,  munitions  and  equipment,  we 
must  create  popular  enthusiasm.  And  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  we  shall  create  enthusiasm  not  for  defense,  but 
f»r  war  itself  that  we  shall  set  up  in  our  land  that  reli- 
gion of  valor  which  is  the  philosophy  of  hell.  Once  start 
an  enthusiastic  people  like  the  Americans  in  any  direction, 
and  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will  stop.  Already  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  false  doctrine  abroad.  We  have  been 
hearing  that  people  grow  "soft  through  peace." 
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Anyone  who  has  followed  the  European  war  with  his 
mind,  not  his  emotions,  must  know  that  this  is  not  only 
untrue,  but  ridiculously  untrue.  Not  for  centuries  has 
Western  Europe  experienced  such  an  era  of  peace  as  that 
which  came  between  the  War  of  1870  and  the  Great  War 
of  1914.  The  armies  of  France  and  Germany  knew  only  a 
little,  a  very  little  border  warfare  in  their  colonies.  Not 
one  Frenchman  or  German  in  ten  thousand  had  ever  faced 
a  bullet.  England,  fifteen  years  ago,  fought  one  fairly 
considerable  Colonial  war,  and  that  was  all.  Theoretically, 
the  armies  which  mobilized  in  1914  were  armies  of  molly- 
coddles, because  the  races  had  not  been  hardened  by  war. 
But  as  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  they  went  in  from  the  first 
gun  with  a  desperate  valor  which  as  far  exceeds  the  valor 
of  old  wars  as  the  machine-gun  exceeds  the  rifle  or  the  rifle 
the  crossbow. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  has  been  considered  for 
many  years  a  record  feat  of  arms.  Out  by  the  Vosges, 
where  the  desperate  fighting  has  gone  almost  unrecorded, 
the  "raw"  French  and  German  troops  have  played  forlorn 
hope  after  forlorn  hope.  Daily  some  command  or  other 
exceeded  that  feat  of  the  Light  Brigade;  and  no  one  took 
the  trouble  to  record  it,  because  desperate  valor  has  grown 
so  common.  Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  lost  charge  in 
history  than  that  of  the  Prussian  Guard  before  Ypres  on 
November  15th,  1914?  Only  the  Germans  know  how 
many  men  they  lost,  and.^the  Germans  are  not  telling.  But 
when  the  British  guns  finished  their  work  that  night  the 
observation  officers  traced  eight  ranks  of  Germans  lying 
dead.  In  those  massed  charges  of  theirs  the  Germans  used 
to  send  in  the  first  two  ranks  as  doomed  men— they  were 
expected  to  die  that  the  other  ranks  might  reach  the 
trench.  And  no  man  faltered.  As  for  the  English,  they  are 
too  brave — honest  Germans  admit  that.  Who  has  sung 
the  Grenadiers  at  Ypres — they  who  emerged  but  seventy 
strong  out  of  thirteen  hundred?  Or  the  Canadians,  who 
had  not  known  war  for  a  century,  at  Second  Ypres?  Or 
a  certain  unnamed  French  Regiment  Marchant,  which  went 
to  war  three  thousand  strong  and  has  drafted  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  to  fill  the  gaps?  No,  all  records  have  been  broken 
by  these  people,  who  have  grown  "soft  through  peace"  for 
forty-four  years.  I  think  myself,  after  what  I  have  seen, 
that  the  human  race  stores  valor  in  peace  to  spend  it  in 
war,  just  as  a  Siwash  Indian  saves  money  and  goods  to 
throw  them  away  on  one  grand  potlatch. 

Orientalists  tell  us  that  the  trouble  with  the  Chinese 
mind  is  this:  Because  a  thing  looks  so,  to  the  Chinaman  it 
is  so.  The  Cantonese,  for  example,  paints  eyes  on  his  boat, 
and  believes,  therefore,  that  the  boat  can  see.  Now  this 
idea  about  the  softening  tendency  of  peace  is  Chinese 
thinking.  A  man  who  doesn't  exercise  grows  soft;  there- 
fore, a  race  that  doesn't  make  war  grows  soft.  Decidedly, 
this  is  not  so;  the  Great  War  in  Europe  proves  it. 

There  is  another  piece  of  Chinese  thinking  that  has 
gained  some  currency.  It  is  the  idea  that  war  is  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."   This  primitive  school  of  thought 


proceeds  on  these  lines:  "Animals,  like  tigers  and  bears 
and  wild  dogs,  fight;  the  weaker  goes  to  the  wall,  the 
stronger  survives.  That  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among 
animals.  War  is  a  fight  between  men;  therefore,  war  is  the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  Perhaps  I  scarcely  need  to  waste 
space  in  proving  this  a  fallacy.  Modern  war,  which  selects 
from  the  young  manhood  of  a  country  all  the  best  speci- 
mens and  sends  them  out  to  die,  which  rejects  the  weak, 
the  defective,  the  diseased,  and  leaves  them  to  breed,  is  a 
reverse  process  of  selection.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  unfit- 
test.  Everyone  in  Europe  is  thinking  of  that  fact,  and  is 
wondering  what  wall  become  of  the  European  stocks,  now 
that  they  are  waging  war  on  this  unprecedented  scale- 
now  that  four  or  five  millions  of  their  young  men,  most  of 
whom  have  not  yet  bred  children,  are  gone  from  the  breed. 

How  War  Reverses  Evolution 

OF  ALL  the  European  peoples  the  admirable  French  seem 
best  to  have  kept  their  heads.  They  are  making  war  as 
valiantly  as  the  best,  and  with  even  more  intelligence  than 
valor.  But  they  know  what  war  means.  Ask  almost  any 
Frenchman,  soldier  or  civilian,  what  France  is  fighting  for, 
and  he  will  say:  "The  end  of  war,  Monsieur.  We  do  not 
want  our  children  to  go  through  this  thing.  We  think  we 
can  abolish  w-ar  when  we  crush  the  national  menace  to  our 
north."  They  know  better  than  to  believe  that  war 
"hardens  peoples"  or  is  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

A  strong  school  of  anthropologists  holds  that  the  average 
man  of  white  stocks  was  just  as  able  an  individual  when  he 
first  appeared  in  history  as  his  descendants  of  to-day. 
Evolution,  they  think,  has  come  to  a  halt  in  man.  If  this 
be  so— and  no  one  can  prove  it— I  wonder  whether  war  is 
not  the  answer.  Whatever  Nature  has  done  in  the  matter 
of  survival  of  the  fittest,  perhaps  man  has  undone  in  war, 
which,  as  it  grew  organized,  tended  ever  to  drain  the  best 
young  males  out  of  the  blood,  until  the  performance  came 
to  a  climax  in  1914. 

Now  most  of  our  political  leaders  seem  to  think  that  a 
certain  amount  of  buncombe  must  be  mixed  with  any 
propaganda  in  order  to  make  it  go  down.  Usually  the 
buncombe  is  harmless  enough;  just  a  few  pretty  illusions 
which  the  sun  of  experience  dispels.  But  this  is  dangerous 
buncombe.  Let  the  religion  of  valor  once  take  hold,  and 
defensive  preparedness  may  easily  become  aggressive 
preparedness.  From  thoughts  of  war  for  defense,  our  some- 
what mercurial  people  could  easily  be  stampeded  by  the 
idea  of  conquest— all  the  more  easily  because  it  is  a  new 
thing,  and  there  is  no  zeal  like  that  of  the  newly  converted. 
If  we  are  going  to  prepare,  let  us  in  heaven's  name  do  it 
with  reason  and  with  our  eyes  open. 

Now  enters  self-interest.  Most  of  us  Americans  believe 
that  among  the  modern  European  peoples  the  Germans 
had  gone  furthest  with  the  "religion  of  valor."  They 
appealed  to  us  as  a  people  a  little  mad  over  war.  But  who 
worked  up  the  madness?  Very  largely  the  people  who  held 
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a  stake  in  war.  The  Krupp  works  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  this  debauch  of  civilization.  It  is  on  record  that  before 
the  war  the  Krupps  were  spending  $200,000  a  year  on 

press" — spreading  the  religion  of  valor,  so  that  all  Euro- 
pean peoples  should  pay  more  and  get  more  for  arms.  And 
that  was  only  one  symptom  of  a  general  disease.  A  whole 
group  of  people  in  Germany,  who  gradually  gained  control, 
got  their  prosperity,  their  standing,  their  honor  in  the 
community  through  the  institution  of  a  standing  army. 
Led  by  an  inside  group  and  by  a  War-Lord  Monarch,  they 
educated  a  whole  people  in  the  religion  of  valor,  so  that 
when  the  guns  began  even  the  Socialists,  professed  antag- 
onists of  war,  stampeded  to  the  army.  These  insiders  were 
not  insincere;  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  that.  Self-interest 
works  mighty  changes  in  human  character  and  principles. 
Novelists,  time  out  of  mind,  have  had  their  laugh  at  the 
radical  who  inherits  property  and  becomes  forthwith  a 
conservative.  No,  they  believe  it  all — that  races  grow 
contemptibly  soft  through  peace,  that  war  hardens  nations 
and  is  a  "biological  necessity,"  that  to  die  young  on  the 
battlefield  is  highly  enlightened  and  honorable.  They  are 
proving  their  sincerity  by  dying  themselves  in  thousands, 
by  giving  their  sons  to  die. 

So  with  us.  Everyone  knows  that  we  have  been  making 
millions  and  millions  in  munitions  since  the  European 
struggle  broke  out.  The  war  in  Europe  will  end  some  day, 
but  the  factories  transformed  into  arsenals  will  remain, 
with  all  their  expensive  equipment.  Now  what  if  the 
manitionmakers,  when  they  cease  to  supply  Europe,  can 
continue  profits  by  arming  the  United  States?  And  many 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  or  increased  fortunes  in 
munitions  are  among  our  most  insistent  and  most  sincere 
advocates  of  general  armament.  Bless  their  souls,  they 
believe  it  all,  now — as  eighteen  months  ago  most  of  them 
believed  that  this  talk  about  army  efficiency  was  nonsense. 
There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  charge  that  the  defense 
leagues  are  financed  by  munitionmakers.  But  there  is  at 
least  the  beginning  of  a  munitions  lobby. 

The  Gallant  Canadians  at  Second  Ypres 

THESE  people  are  just  as  sincere  as  the  directors  of 
Krupp's  or  the  Brandenburgers  of  Prussia.  They  will 
show  their  sincerity,  if  the  test  ever  comes,  by  sending  their 
sons  to  die  behind  their  own  guns.  But  their  very  sincerity 
makes  them  dangerous.  Munitions  are  a  mighty  perilous 
commodity — the  cocaine  trade  is  not  half  so  perilous.  And, 
such  being  the  case,  the  ideal  way,  it  would  seem  to  a  mere 
citizen  of  the  world,  would  be  government  manufacture. 
This  might  be  more  expensive  than  private  manufacture; 
doubtless  at  first  it  would  be.  But  the  security  is  worth  the 
expense.  Else  some  day  we  may  be  stampeded  into  an 
avoidable  or  unjust  war— against  Mexico,  for  example — 
by  men  who  believe  that  we  harden  our  souls  by  slaughter 
and  do  not  realize  themselves  that  the  basis  of  their  doc- 
trine is  self-interest.  All  this  is  not  "peace-at-any-price" 
doctrine.  We  mast  prepare,  I  suppose;  though  we  may 
never  need  our  preparation.  The  risk  of  unpreparedness  is 
too  great.  But  preparedness  in  the  wrong  spirit  is  just  as 
dangerous. 

Most  of  the  present  agitation  centers  round  the  army; 
and  this  is  sensible.  We  have  already  a  fleet  ranked  from 
fourth  to  second  among  the  navies'of  the  world.  Though 
it  has  probably  a  great  many  flaws,  it  Ls  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  increase  it  at  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
Government.  The  army  la  quite  another  matter.  The  little 
British  force  which  held  the  left  of  the  Allied  line  at  the 
retreat  from  the  Belgian  border  is  mentioned,  often,  as 
insignificant  in  this  war  of  great  numbers.  Yet,  as  the  best 


we  could  do,  we  could  muster  no  more  trained  troops  than 
that  to  resist  a  sudden  invasion.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well. 
Warfare  has  changed  in  the  past  two  years  as  it  had  not 
changed  for  a  century  before;  and  we  have  so  much  the 
less  antiquated  machinery  and  method  to  scrap.  In 
West  Point,  with  its  thorough  and  businesslike  training, 
we  have  a  fine  nucleus  for  an  efficient  new  army;  and  some- 
times I  think  that  is  all  we  have— except  a  nation  that  has 
known  no  war  for  a  generation,  and  is  therefore  hard  and 
strong. 

Almost  a  new  start— if  our  military  experts  can  be  made 
to  see  it  that  way.  The  soldier  clan,  however,  is  everywhere 
conservative;  war  brings  a  kind  of  vermiform  appendix  in 
the  body  politic.  The  European  officers  have  been  close 
up  against  competition  of  the  fiercest  kind.  Whenever 
Germany  introduced  an  improvement,  France,  in  peril  of 
invasion  any  month,  was  forced  to  follow;  and  wherever 
France  introduced  an  improvement,  Germany  followed. 
Here,  however,  there  has  been  no  such  competition.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  think  that  the  average  officer  in  the 
American  Army  tends  to  view  the  present  army  scheme  as 
the  only  feasible  scheme,  just  because  it  is  the  thing  he  has 
known  all  his  life. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  important  question  of  disci- 
pline. The  Canadian  troops  are  very  largely  Westerners, 
and  indistinguishable,  except  for  their  uniforms,  from 
our  own  Western  cattlemen  and  miners.  When  they  first 
appeared  in  England  the  Little  British  held  up  their  hands 
in  horror  at  the  Canadian  "lack  of  discipline."  These 
Colonials  were  familiar  with  their  officers — personally 
familiar.  Officers  and  privates  were  caught  drinking 
together  at  bars,  and  reprimanded  therefor.  They  were 
careless  about  salutes.  It  was  commonly,  although  per- 
haps erroneously,  reported  that  they  were  kept  from  the 
line  for  fear  they  would  ruin  discipline  among  the  native 
troops.  However,  a  few  brigades  of  them  got  to  the  line  at 
last;  and  two  weeks  later,  while  they  were  still  "raw 
troops,"  fate  called  upon  them  to  plug  a  broken  line  after 
the  gas  attack  at  Second  Ypres.  What  they  did,  what 
magnificent  efficiency  and  valor  they  showed,  the  world 
knows.  Their  main  body  went  into  action  twelve  thousand 
strong.  They  emerged  six  thousand  strong.  They  saved 
the  day.  The  only  criticism  the  Little  British  had  to  offer 
was  that  they  were  too  brave. 

"They've  made  amends  for  their  lack  of  discipline," 
said  a  rather  hidebound  British  captain  one  day  in  Bou- 
logne. I  was  about  to  take  him  up  when  a  staff  officer  of 
wide  experience  and  observation  answered  for  me. 

"They  do  have  discipline,"  he  said,  "only  we  haven't 
seen  it  because  it  isn't  our  kind.  Every  nation  must  work 
out  its  own  system,  and  your  system  won't  suit  the  other 
fellow.  Do  you  suppose  we  could  make  a  go  of  it  on  French 
lines?  And  what  would  a  Frenchman  do  under  our  system? 
Most  likely  tell  his  officer  to  go  to — Berlin.  They  have 
discipline,  I  tell  you,  but  not  our  kind." 

There  was  a  sermon  for  us — every  nation  must  find  its 
own  characteristic  way  with  its  troops.  The  German  has 
been  bred  to  a  love  of  absolute  authority.  It  is  right  and 
reasonable  to  act  without  question  and  on  the  instant.  It 
is  good  to  "respect  the  uniform."  There  is,  to  the  German, 
a  patriotic  thrill  in  making  way  for  a  group  of  officers  as 
they  stride  down  the  sidewalk.  The  German  system,  in 
short,  fits  the  German  character. 

Just  so  British  methods  fit  the  British  character.  The 
idea  of  class  is  inherent  with  most  Englishmen.  The 
middle-class  Briton  has  a  way  of  saying  that  the  class 
system  is  broken.  It  is  for  him,  perhaps,  but  with  the 
upper  class  and  the  lower  it  still  keeps  its  force.  Now  it 
has  been  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  British  Army  must  be 


officered  only  by  gentlemen— in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  Lower-class  privates,  as  a  general  rule,  will  follow 
none  other.  They  want  a  gentleman  for  a  leader,  and  they 
expect  him  to  live  up  to  the  canons  of  his  class.  Should  he 
grow  too  familiar  with  them,  then  he  is  no  gentleman,  and 
unfit  for  leadership.  It  has  many  subtleties,  this  class 
system.  For  example,  the  officer  must  lead,  he  must  take 
his  risks  with  the  men.  It  is  true  that  the  class  system  is 
breaking  down  a  little  under  the  terrible  pressure  of  Arma- 
geddon. Men  of  all  classes  are  coming  up  from  the  ranks 
and  are  getting  obeyed.  But  what  I  have  just  described  is 
probably  still  the  general  rule. 

French  Discipline  a  Triumph  of  Democracy 

THE  French  method  is  totally  different.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  from  the  French  about  democracy.  For  all 
that  they  still  have  a  monarchist  party  and  a  few  unrecog- 
nized and  unprivileged  titles,  they  are  probably  the  finest 
flower  of  democracy  the  world  ever  saw.  And  in  France 
there  is  no  social  gulf  between  man  and  officer.  To-night, 
if  one  should  drop  into  the  cafes  of  the  French  towns  held 
by  the  Reserve,  he  would  find  officers  drinking  sour  wine 
and  playing  dominoes  with  private  soldiers.  Nothing  in 
rules  or  custom  prevents  the  French  captain  from  asking 
one  of  his  privates  to  dinner.  The  officer  is  a  kind  of  shift 
boss,  whom  the  men  follow  in  action  because  he  has  been 
chosen  to  lead,  and  it  is  all  for  the  Republic.  "A  private 
soldier,"  said  an  American  officer  recently,  "must  obey  in- 
stantly and  without  thinking."  That  is  not  the  theory  of 
the  French  Army.  The  private  is  encouraged  to  think. 
Before  action  the  colonel  gets  the  general  plan  of  battle 
along  with  his  own  orders.  He  passes  it  on  to  the  company 
officers.  The  company  officer  calls  his  men  about  him. 
"Now,  raes  enfants,"  he  says,  "such  and  such  is  what  our 
corps  is  going  to  do  to-day.  Thus  and  so  is  our  part." 
Then  he  explains  in  detail.  "Keep  your  heads,  my  chil- 
dren," he  finishes;  "remember — and  think.  Allons — pour 
la  Pairie!" 

Promotion,  in  wartime,  goes  absolutely  on  a  basis  of 
merit.  No  one  asks  what  Jean  was  in  civil  life.  There  is 
but  one  question:  Can  Jean  command?  I  know  of  butch- 
ers, small  clerks,  vintners  and  carpenters  who  entered  this 
war  as  privates  and  have  already  risen  as  high  as  the  rank 
of  captain  or  even  of  major. 

This  system  would  be  impossible  with  the  Germans,  but 
it  works  with  the  French  as  none  other  would.  Not  that 
they  have  no  formal  discipline.  Read  the  rules  printed  in 
that  little  army  record  book  which  every  Frenchman  car- 
ries as  a  passport,  and  you  find  the  words  "punishment — 
death  "  staring  at  you  from  section  after  section.  But  they 
need  no  race  of  superior  beings  to  hold  them  to  the  job. 
"La  Pairie" — that  is  enough. 

The  French  and  the  Germans  are  admittedly  the  big 
leaguers  of  this  army  game.  The  British  may  get  into  their 
class  in  time,  for  the  British  human  material  is  fine,  but 
that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  Given  an  equal  number  of 
Frenchmen  and  Germans,  with  equal  equipment  and 
resources,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  pick  a  winner.  Eacli  of 
these  nations  has  worked  out  its  discipline  on  lines  suited 
to  the  national  character.  With  the  Germans  it  is  a  tri- 
umph of  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  with  the  French  it 
is  a  great  triumph  of  democracy. 

Now  our  army  system,  in  so  far  as  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  studied  from  the  British  and  Germans 
rather  than  from  the  French.  It  seems  to  my  superficial 
civilian  viewpoint  that  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  British. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  social  gulf  that  separates  our 

(Continued  on  Pagr  32) 
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I  Waved  Him 
and  His  Bright 
Red  Shirt  To- 
get  her  SI  cross 
the  Track 


I'D  TRIED  being  a  cowman  in  Arizona, 
an  oil  driller  in  Oklahoma  and  a  bull- 
fighter in  Mexico,  and  then  I  got  a 
touch  of  homesickness  and  back  home 
I  went  to  stay  with  my  folks  awhile,  even  if  I  had  to  take 
to  the  rear  end  of  a  trolley  car  for  a  living. 

And  that's  just  what  I  had  to  do;  and  I'd  killed  six 
months — the  last  two  or  three  of  'em  pretty  dull — as  a 
trolley-car  conductor  in  Brooklyn,  when  a  friend  of  mine 
tips  me  off  to  give  the  moving-picture  game  over  in  Jersey 
a  whirl.  And  I  did. 

They  were  making  one  of  those  everlasting  serial  fea- 
tures, the  kind  where  the  heroine  fills  in  ten  hours  a  day 
climbing  out  of  express  trains  on  to  overhead  bridges,  and 
in  and  out  of  sewers,  and  falling  out  of  balloons,  and  being 
thrown  off  the  rear  end  of  ferryboats.  The  contract  called 
for  at  least  one  exciting  episode  every  week,  and  we  were 
giving  it  and  stringing  it  out  as  long  as  the  public  would 
stand  for  it. 

I  got  five  dollars  every  day  I  worked.  I  was  mostly  a 
villain,  trying  to  steal  the  plans  of  some  fort,  which  plans 
the  hero  was  always  leaving  round  in  bureau  drawers, 
loose  handbags  and  roll-top  desks.  An  Italian  or  a  French- 
man I  was,  with  a  change  now  and  then  to  a  Russian  spy. 
I  know  that  lately  the  fashions  in  villains  are  changing,  and 
they're  now  running  more  to  Germans,  or  maybe  Turks  or 
Bulgarians;  but  that's  the  way  it  was  then.  And  I  used  to 
wear  a  long,  curly  mustache  and  a  swarthy  complexion, 
when  it  wasn't  the  whiskers  of  a  grand  duke;  and  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  stealing  round  corners  of  barns  and 
outhouses,  when  it  wasn't  a  magnificently  upholstered 
drawing  room,  taking  long  strides  with  my  knees  bent 
almost  to  the  ground  and  my  head  turned  back  over  one 
shoulder. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I'd  have  to  do  a  sprint  to  escape 
the  hero,  not  forgetting  to  stop  at  intervals  for  the  direc- 
tor's count.  "Now!"  the  director  would  yell.  "Won-na, 
two-oo,  thre-ee,  fo-o-ur— all  right— beat  it!"  Every  ten 
yards  or  so  I'd  have  to  do  that,  to  let  the  camera  man  get 
me  while  I  registered  hate,  fear,  contempt  and  other  low 
brands  of  villainy.  If  I  was  a  little  more  wall-eyed  and 
maybe  not  such  a  homely  guy,  and  a  little  plumper,  the 
director  said  I  might  have  worked  up  to  be  a  hero;  but  as 
it  was  I  had  to  stick  to  the  villain  parts  and  take  a  beating 
every  time  the  hero  caught  up  to  me,  which  was  once  every 
two  reels— two  reels  a  week  being  what  we  were  releasing 
then. 

There  was  a  camera  man  there— a  good  fellow  that  I  had 
time  to  be  chummy  with  on  the  days  we  didn't  work— and 
one  day,  the  pair  of  us  loafing  under  the  roof  of  an  ante- 
bellum veranda  just  outside  Bayonne,  the  same  being 
beside  a  precipice  over  which  the  hero  was  going  to  throw 


me  as  soon  as  it  stopped  raining  and 
the  sun  came  out  light  enough  for  a 
picture,  he  says: 

"I  got  a  chance  to  go  down  to  one 
of  those  tropic  countries  to  get  revolu- 
tion pictures,  but  I  ain't  goina  go.  I 
been  engaged  to  be  married  for  three 
months  now,  an'  me  'n'  the  girl's  tired 
waitin'  an'  we've  bought  our  furniture, 
an'  soon's  this  foolish  stuff  winds  up — 
an'  it  looks  like  it  will  soon,  the  way 
the  houses  are  fallin'  off — I'm  goina 
take  a  month  off,  an'  me  'n'  the  girl 
we're  goina  go  'n'  get  married,  an' 
maybe  we'll  stay  away  more'n  a  month 
if  our  money  holds  out.  An'  if  I  do, 
why  don't  you  go  down  there  'stead  o' 
me?  You  know  enough  about  the 
work — unless  you'd  rather  stay  bein' 
a  villain  up  here?" 

I  was  getting  sort  of  tired  about 
that  time  of  being  beat  up  regularly 
by  a  hero  that  I  could  have  stood  on 
his  head  if  they'd  only  for  about  ten 
seconds  forget  what  the  plot  was;  and  we  went  up  to  talk 
it  over  with  the  old  man,  and  he  says:  "M-m,  I  dunno"; 
and  he  looks  at  me  again  and  sighs  and  says:  "After  all, 
I  suppose  the  main  thing  on  that  job  is  to  have  your  noive 
with  you.  All  right,  I  can  get  you  transportation  on  a  war- 
ship to  as  far  as  a  place  called  Porto  Bello.  From  there  you 
c'n  make  your  way  up  the  coast  to  a  place  called  Sancruz, 
and  by  the  time  you're  there  I'll  have  f  oither  orders  for  you." 

And  the  old  man  wrote  to  Washington,  I  suppose,  for  the 
next  thing  he  passes  me  a  document  to  go  over  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  report  aboard  a  battleship.  And 
I  do;  and  I  get  a  stateroom  all  to  myself;  and  one  rainy 
afternoon  we  steamed  out  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  with 
standing  room  only  on  the  dock  for  the  men,  women  and 
babies,  cheering  and  crying  and  weeping,  my  own  mother 
among  'em,  and  waving  handkerchiefs  and  umbrellas  and 
babies'  legs,  and  our  ship's  band  larruping  out  The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me. 

A  whale  of  a  battleship  she  was,  so  long  and  wide  you'd 
need  a  motor  cycle  to  be  getting  round  on  her  deck,  and 
she  had  a  bow  on  her  like  the  Flatiron  Building.  I  did  my 
eating  with  a  bunch  of  officers  in  a  room  running  the  whole 
width  of  the  ship,  with  a  gun  sticking  out  each  end  from 
what  I'd  call  a  window  but  they  called  a  sponson.  I  used  to 
draw  a  chair  up,  and  it  didn't  matter  which  way  the  wind 
blew  or  whether  it  blew  at  all,  that  big  ship 
rushing  through  the  water  used  to  make  a 
fine  breeze  coming  through  that  sponson. 
I'd  never  been  a  sea  trip  before,  and  I'd  sit 
there  and  let  it  blow  over  me,  me  bein'  the 
only  one  aboard  who  didn't  have  to  work, 
and  look  out  on  the  blue  sea  and  sky,  with 
the  flying  fishes  I  used  to  read  about  jump- 
ing out  of  the  water  in  bunches.  We  had 
what  we  thought  was  a  pretty  big  steam 
yacht  in  our  serial  movie  feature,  but  this 
kind  of  cruising  made  that  look  like  rough- 
neck work,  and  I  said  to  myself:  "If  ever 
I  find  forty  million  dollars  in  precious  gems 
on  some  desert  isle,  same  as  our  movie  hero 
did  once,  I'm  going  to  build  myself  one  of 
these  battleships  with  sponsons  all  over  it 
and  go  yachting  in  her." 

At  night  the  officers  used  to  draw  up  their  chairs  on  the 
quarter-deck,  brace  their  feet  on  the  lowest  rail  and  let 
the  moon  and  stars  have  a  look  at  'em;  and  whoever 
wanted  to  could  lean  over  the  rail  and  watch  the  ship  shove 
the  sea  in  white-hot  waves  from  her  sides  as  she  went 


rushing  by.  But  mostly  we  sat  there  and  listened  to  the 
band  till  a  lot  of  bells  struck  and  the  band  folded  up  their 
camp  stools  and  their  music  sheets  and  disappeared  some- 
whercs.  And  then  they'd  get  to  talking  of  a  lot  of  inter- 
national and  other  important  subjects,  and  when  they 
did  I'd  leave  them  to  hunt  up  a  fellow  about  seven  decks 
downstairs,  with  two  red  bent  stripes  on  one  sleeve,  and 
he'd  slip  me  the  baseball  scores  by  wireless. 

But  no  good  thing  ever  lasts.  We  came  after  a  week  of 
steaming  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  breakwater  and  some 
docks,  a  low  sandy  beach  and  a  lot  of  low-built  red,  blue 
and  cream  colored  walls  and  roofs  back  of  them.  Porto 
Bello  on  the  Hot  Coast  they  said  it  was.  And  "hot  coast" 
was  right.  With  the  first  breath  of  that  wind  from  the 
shore  I  went  down  and  had  a  shower  bath,  and  about  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  drop  anchor  among  a  lot  of  other 
battleships  and  cruisers  and  bumboats  and  tugboats  and 
torpedo  things  I  had  another. 

I  see  where  that  iron  battleship  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
Far  Rockaway  beach  cottage  to  sleep  in  nights  on  that 
coast;  so  I  have  another  shower  bath  and  pack  my  camera 
and  make  for  the  beach  in  the  first  boat  I  can  get;  and  I'm 
hardly  there  when  a  friendly-looking  hombre  that  I'd 
slipped  a  quarter  to  for  answering  a  couple  of  civil  questions 
kind  of  hints  to  me  that  there'll  be  something  doing  to  all 
foreigners  soon,  and  maybe  I'd  better  get  under  cover. 
And  I  do.  I  tuck  away  with  a  bunch  of  easy-going-looking 
fellows  in  a  little  fruit  schooner  that  I  see  tied  up  to  a  long 
pier;  and  while  I'm  there,  playing  a  game  where  you  have 
to  hold  up  fingers  while  another  fellow  rolls  a  pair  of  dice, 
the  idea  being  to  have  the  fingers  and  dice  spots  add  up 
thirteen,  I  see  some  boatloads  of  our  bluejackets  and 
marines  being  towed  ashore.  And  they  form  on  the  beach 
and  start  to  march,  and  as  they  do  so — Zing-o !  something's 
doing.  Of  course  I  hurry  up  to  get  into  it. 

There's  a  good  spot  right  near,  where  a  naval  officer  is 
kneeling  on  one  knee  behind  a  lot  of  bluejackets  and 
marines  who  are  stretched  out  on  their  stomachs  picking 
off  snipers  tucked  away  in-odd  places  among  the  buildings 
along  the  water  front. 

The  officer  turns  round  and  says  "What  you  got 
there?"  till  he  sees  me  have  it  all  set  up  and  beginning  to 
grind  away  making  pictures.  "Get  outer  here  or  they'll 
blow  you  to  hell!"  he  yells  then.  And  I  says:  "No,  no, 
they'll  know  I'm  only  a  camera  man;  they  won't  harm 
me."  And  while  I'm  grinding  away  I  keep  my  eyes  going 
and  I'm  able  to  point  out  to  him  snipers  here  and  there- 
one  behind  a  lattice,  another  behind  some  rugs  hanging 
out  to  air  on  a  balcony  and  one  behind  a  chimney— tapping 

him  on  the  shoulder 
when  he  wasn't  hear- 
ing me  tell  him,  but 
not  forgetting  to  grind 
away  on  my  camera  all 
the  time. 

While  they're  lying 
there  doing  that,  one 
of  our  gunboats  in  the 
harbor  is  wiping  away 
two  or  three  buildings 
off  the  building  plans 
with  five-inch  shells, 
and  the  rifle  shoot- 
ing so  steady  it's  like 
machine-gun  crack- 
ling. Eighteen  of  our 
fellows  were  killed  and 
sixty  or  seventy  shot 
up.  I  don't  know  how 
many  spigs  were 
killed— maybe  two  or 
three  hundred. 
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"You're  a  lucky  man,"  said  the  naval  officer  to  me;  and 
I  said:  "I  sure  am!  Here  I  am— my  first  chance  outside, 
and  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  good  fight  action  to  ship  back 
to  the  old  man  already!" 

I  still  had  to  get  to  Sancruz,  which  is  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  coast,  and  no  steamers  there  for  two 
weeks;  so  I  chartered  the  little  fruit  schooner  I'd  already 
been  aboard  of — her  crew  were  a  good-natured  sort  of 
gang — and  besides  I  figured,  after  I'd  repaired  my  camera 
where  two  bullets  went  through  her,  to  make  some  sea 
pictures  on  the  way.  On  the  second  day  in  her  we  bumped 
head  on  into  one  of  those  northers  they  talk  about  down 
there. 

It  came  down  the  coast  with  a  voice  like  a  soul 
escaped  from  hell,  and  the  fruit  schooner  was  about  forty 
feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  and  I  could  have  punched  my 
fists  through  her  sails  anywhere.  That  norther  breathed 
on  us,  and  whip-p-per-ree !  when  it  passed  on  our  sails 
looked  like  a  fine  young  Monday  morning's  wash  hanging 
out  on  the  line,  only  brown  instead  of  white.  Aboard  the 
big  battleship  I  thought  the  ocean  was  a  great  place,  but  on 
this  little  fruiter  I  says  "I  dunno."  I  guess  I  missed  the 
high,  wide  deck  of  the  battleship  and  the  bow  like  the 
Flatiron  Building.  We  dived  up  and  down  and  sideways, 
me  having  a  job  on  my  hands  to  heave  what  I'd  eaten  for 
three  days  over  the  side  without  being  washed  over  myself 
after  it;  and  the  boat  all  this  time  driving  out  into  the 
wide  Gulf  somewheres.  And  then  the  wind  slewed  another 
way  and  we  came  bowling  back  to  where  we  can  see  a  fine 
beach,  but  a  fine  line  of  high  rollers  between  us  and  the 
beach.  We  get  closer  and  closer,  till  the  one  who  must 've 
been  the  captain — he  having  the  most  to  say  and  the  least 
to  do — calls  to  let  go  the  anchor.  But  the  anchor  didn't 
bold  us.  We  keep  going  for  the  shore,  and  we  all  have 
another  look  at  the  high  rollers,  and  I  take  and  wrap  my 
camera  in  four  thicknesses  of  scraps  of  sails,  with  a  note 
inside  explaining  how  I'd  done  my  best,  and  will  whoever 
finds  the  camera  ship  it  with  the  note,  express  collect,  to 
address  herewith. 

We  strike  bottom,  and  when  we  do  I  gc  overboard  on  a 
little  raft  made  of  planks  from  her  hold.  Only  one  of  the 
others  wanted  to  go  with  me.  We  got  along  pretty  well  till 
[  see  one  big  roller  that's  sure  to  capsize  us.  I  grab  my 
camera  and  heave  it  on  top  of  my  head,  and  lo  and  behold 
you!  when  my  feet  hit  bottom  I'm  only  up  to  my  waist. 
But  surf!  I  got  tired  of  being  knocked  down,  but  beat  my 
way  up  to  the  high  beach  with  my  camera  still  with  me. 
I'm  all  right,  only  I've  got  a  feeling  that  I'd  like  to  lie  down 
and  take  a  nap;  but  looking  back,  I  see  the  fellow  who'd 
followed  me  is  not  yet  safe,  so  I  have  to  go  out  and  haul 
him  inshore— and  that  before  I  have  time  to  haul  the  can- 
vas off  my  camera  and  dry  it  out.  By  and  by  the  surf  lets 
'J  own  a  little  and  they  all  come  safe  ashore. 

So  that's  all  right.  We  walk  on  to  where  we  see  a  few 
sailboats  in  a  little  place,  and  the  captain  says  that  I  can 
•harter  one  of  them  to  take  me  to  Sancruz.  I  said  not,  I 
lidn't  want  to  risk  losing  my  camera  again,  and  so,  after 
Jividing  a  few  pesos  among  them,  I  left  them  and  struck 
inland  through  solid  sandhills,  and  by  and  by  came  to  a 
railroad,  where  I  meet  a  man  riding  along  on  a  thin  little 
rjurro  with  a  fat  baby  asleep  in  his  arms.  The  baby  had  on 
a  bright  red  shirt  and  nothing  else.  He  told  me  the  railroad 
ran  to  Sancruz,  but  it.  was  forty  miles  farther  on. 

He  wouldn't  take  two  pesos  to  let  me  put  the  camera  on 
his  burro  he  didn't  want  to  wake  the  baby,  he  said;  so  I 
['lugged  along  behind  him  till  I  heard  a  train  coming.  I 
took  a  look  back  at  the  train.  I'd  been  dragging  that 
-amera  by  a  strap  to  my  shoulder  for  five  hours  then. 
"Jeepers!"  I  think.  "I'll  look  fine  carrying  this  load  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Sancruz!"  I  dropped  the  box  and 
irrabbed  the  baby  and  waved  him  and  his  bright  red  shirt 
together  across  the  track.  The  train  went  whuh-iss-ss! — 
and  ntopped. 

I  handed  the  baby  back  to  the  old  man  and  rolled  a 
'igarette  while  I'm  waiting  for  the  conductor  to  come  rush- 
ing up  and  ask  what's  the  matter.  When  he  does  I  ask  him 
for  a  light.  I  thought  he'd  eat  me  first,  but  after  a  while  he 
•ools  off,  and  by  the  time  I  pass  him  the  makes  hi-  says 
"dracia*,  teflf/r,"  and  rolls  a  cigarette  for  himself.  Arid 
pretty  soon  he  says  yes,  he  didn't  see  w  hy  I  can't  take  that 
train  to  Sancruz.  And  I  do  after  slipping  the  old  spig  two 
[(••sos  for  the  loan  of  the  baby. 

The  train  reaches  Sancruz,  which  it  sterns  is  in  charge  of 
the  military,  and  I  go  straight  to  the  cable  office,  and 
there's  a  word  there  from  the  old  man  telling  me  to  go  into 
the  interior  and  make  pictures  of  the  President-General 
Mendez  and  his  outfit.  I  go  down  to  the  station  to  buy  a 
ticket,  and  when  I  do  the  station  agent  asks  me  for  my 
PW  When  I  can't,  show  it  he  refers  me  to  military  head- 
quarters. I  go  over  there,  and  an  officer  with  varnished 
leggin's  and  a  cambric  handkerchief  up  his  sleeve  asks  me 
if  I'm  an  American,  and  I  ask  him  if  I  look  like  anything 
flse.  And  he  tells  me  then  that  I  won't,  be  allowed  to 
leave  Sancruz  to  visit  the  army  of  Mendez. 

I  ask  him  why  not;  and  he  tells  me  that  it  ought  to  be 
enough  for  me  that  he  says  so,  to  which  I  answer  that  his 
air  of  authority  is  complete,  but  I  was  fine  of  those 
unfortunate  hombrra  who  liked  to  hear  a  little  more  logic 


in  an  argument,  and  so  would  he  kindly  add  a  little  detail? 
Then  he  says  it  is  dangerous  and  I  might  get  shot,  and 
there  might  be  complications.  And  I  said  I  was  a  fairly 
healthy  subject  and  I'd  risk  the  complications,  and  he  said 
that  that  would  be  about  enough  from  me,  and  he  beckons 
to  a  couple  of  sentinels  with  bayonets  fixed  to  their  rifles, 
and  so  I  picked  up  my  camera  and  quit  him. 

Five  or  six  men,  mostly  young  Americans  they  looked  to 
be,  were  waiting  for  me  when  I  came  out  of  headquarters. 
One  of  them  tells  me  his  name  was  Piper  and  that  they 
were  American  war  correspondents — he  asks  me  what  my 
trouble  was.  And  I  tell  them,  and  ask  Piper  what's  to 
hinder  me — besides  the  orders  of  a  military  staff — from 
getting  out  of  Sancruz  to  see  Mendez. 

He  told  me  a  row  of  sentries  with  loaded  rifles  a  hundred 
feet  apart  and  a  barbed- wire  fence  just  outside  the  city. 
"A  tough  game  to  beat,"  he  adds  on. 

"It's  got  to  be  a  tough  game,"  I  says,  "if  a  man  can't 
beat  it  after  he  stops  and  thinks  it  over." 

He  asked  me  why  I  didn't  take  a  steamer  to  Chapico, 
farther  up  the  coast,  and  there  get  a  train  to  Valina's  army. 
"He's  the  revolutionary  general  opposing  Mendez,"  he 
says,  "and  he  seems  to  be  in  right — you  can  get  all  the 
good  pictures  you  please  about  him  and  send  them  on.  I'm 
going  to  make  for  up  Valina's  way  in  the  morning.  Why 
don't  you  come  along?" 

"  The  old  man  didn't  mention  Valina,"  I  says.  "  It's  the 
Mendez  outfit  he  wants  me  to  get  to.  Maybe  I'll  see  you 
all  again,  maybe  I  won't.  Either  way,  adios,"  and  left 
them,  and  with  my  camera  on  my  shoulder  headed  for  the 
outposts  of  the  city. 

Piper  was  right  about  the  sentries — they  were  a  hundred 
feet  apart.  But  a  hundred  feet  is  a  hundred  feet,  and  it 
becomes  two  hundred  feet  when  a  couple  of  'em  meet  at 
the  ends  of  their  posts  and  have  a  word  or  two  to  forget  the 
lonesomeness  of  a  moderately  dark  night.  And  a  five-foot, 
barbed-wire  fence  is  not  so  high  for  a  man  of  my  build  to 
vault. 

With  my  box  to  my  shoulder  I  cut  through  a  few  miles  of 
sandhills  and  round  to  the  railroad  track.  But  I  still  had  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  of  a  mountainous  country  to  go  to 
Mendez,  and  it  would  take  too  long  to  walk  it.  But  if  I 
tried  to  get  aboard  a  passenger  train  I'd  be  thrown  off, 
maybe  put  under  arrest  and  my  camera  taken  away.  So  I 
built  a  fire  on  the  track  just  before  the  night  freight  came 
puffing  up  the  grade,  and  when  the  train  crew  got  off  to 
put  it  out,  I  climbed  onto  a  flat  car  in  the  rear  shadows  and 
tucked  myself  and  my  camera  in  among  a  lot  of  American 
reaping  machines,  and  went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  a 
train  hand  with  a  put-out  lantern  comes  along  and  we 
get  to  chatting.  I  could  always  remember  a  little  of  the 
language  from  the  old  days  in  Mexico,  and  every  hour  in 
the  country  was  bringing  it  back  fast  to  me,  and  after  a 
little  chat  we  roll  a  few  cigarettes  together.  By  and  by  he 
invites  me  into  the  caboose  and  makes  me  a  cup  of  coffee; 
and  there  I  stay  till  next  morning,  when  he  tells  me 
it's  my  place  to  get  off.  The  President-General  him- 
self was  in  Capital  City,  five  hours  farther  on,  but  his 
army  headquarters  were  then  in  a  mining  town  on 
a  branch  road  twenty  miles  away. 

I  drove  out  there,  and  the  first  thing  I  noticed  over 
to  one  side  of  the  plaza  after  I  get  there  is  the  sign 
El  Murphy  over  a  canlina.   "Murphy? "  I  say,  and 
gave  the  driver  the  word  to  hold  up  while  I  have  a 
peek.   And  the  first  man  I  see  leaning  against  the 
farther  end  of  the  bar  is 
MurphyGuerrero, who  used 
to  be  the  other  half  of  the 
trolley  crew  with  me  back 
in   Brooklyn.  Murphy's 
mother  was  an  Irish  girl  be- 
fore she  married  Guerrero, 
who  used  to  be  a  courier  and 
porter  carrying  packs  and 
messages  over  the  hill  trails 
in  this  same  country  till  he 
was  discovered  by 
an  American  circus 
man  and  brought  to 
the  United  States 
and  made  into  a 
champion  six-day 
runner  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  and 
wherever    else  the 
gate   money  was 
good.    When  he 
grew  a  little  too  stiff 
in  the  knee*  for  that 
work    he  settled 
down  to  run  a  fruit- 
stand  not  far  from 
the  Kric  Basin  >vcr 
in  Brooklyn. 
Murphy  favored  his 
mother's  people  111 
looks  and  build, 
but  he  had  some 


Guerrero  inheritances 
too.  He  was  the  only 
man  I  ever  met  within 
the  precinct  limits  of 
Brooklyn  who  could 
roll  a  cigarette  with  one 
hand  while  he  talked 
with  the  other.  And 
he  was  rolling  one  now, 
in  a  negligee  shirt  and 
a  homelike  air,  and 
having  a  word  with 
what  looked  like  a  few 
dozen  El  O'Briens  and 
El  Sullivans  and  El 
Gallaghers  also  leaning 
in  negligee  shirts  and 
homelike  airs  against 
the  bar. 

Three  standing 
jumps  landed  me  into 
the  middle  of  the 
cantina. 

"What  ever  brought 
you  down  to  this 
country?"  I  ask 
Murph,  even  before  I 
ask  him  to  have  a 
drink. 

"Oh-h,"  says 
Murph,  "I  got  tired 
steering  that  trolley 
car  after  you  jumped 
to  the  movies,  and 
shipped  for  steward  on 
what  I  thought  was  a 
banana  boat  tied  up  to 
a  dock  in  Brooklyn  one 
day.  And  maybe  she 
was  —  coming  north. 
But  going  south  this 
time  she  had  a  couple 
of  holdsful  of  boxes  of 
rifles  and  cartridges — 
marked  'Handle  With 
Care,  Glass'  —  for  this 
President  - General 
Mendez  party,  and  one 
of  our  gunboats  steams 
up  to  us  as  we  came  to 
anchor  in  some  port 
down  on  the  coast  here, 
and  says  we  mustn't 
land  'em  — I  don't 
know  why. 
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"And  we  lay  there  two  weeks,  and  I  got  tired  of  walking 
days  barefooted  on  a  red-hot  deck  and  sleeping  nights  next 
to  a  smokestack  with  steam  up.  Besides,  I  was  cabin 
steward  on  her,  and  she  carried  a  first  oflicer  who  must  'a' 
thought  he  was  ordering  round  a  regular,  well-trained, 
house-broken  servant  when  he  spoke  to  me.  So  I  threw  a 
double  portion  of  a  tapioca  pudding  at  him  one  day  at 
lunch  and  let  the  plate  go  with  it— and  then  took  a  run- 
ning high  dive  over  the  rail,  and  when  I  come  up  there  was 
a  spig  rowing  round  in  a  green  and  yellow  painted  boat 
cruising  round  for  trade,  and  I  showed  him  an  American 
dollar  to  speed  him  up;  for  by  that  time  the  first  officer 
had  combed  the  pudding  and  crockery  out  of  his  eyes  and 
ears  and  his  torpedo  beard  and  his  collar  and  necktie  and 
his  blue  coat  with  the  brass  buttons,  and  was  on  deck  with 
a  contraband  rille.  But  he  knew  more  about  freighting 
rifles  than  shooting  them.  I  counted  eight  times  he  didn't 
even  hit  the  boat. 

"I  got  ashore  and  beat  my  way  up  here,  and  of  course  I 
had  to  make  a  living  the  first  thing;  and  there's  a  silver 
mine  across  the  arroyo  with  a  couple  of  hundred  Americans 
working  there,  and  I  points  out  to  the  proprietor  of  this 
cantina  here,  when  he  was  complaining  to  me  one  day  of 
poor  business,  that  what  he  needed  to  do  was  to  stick  a 
good  American  name  over  the  door  and  ketch  the  American 
miners  when  they  came  up  thirsty  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  on  hot  days.  And  one  of  the  most  popular  American 
names  ever,  I  tell  him,  was  of  course  my  own — Murphy — 
as  he  could  see  for  himself  by  cocking  up  his  ear  when  they 
called  the  roll  of  the  mine  on  pay  day.  And  he  agrees  to 
give  me  a  quarter  of  the  profits  for  the  loan  of  my  name, 
and  me  to  stand  round  and  pass  a  little  house  gossip  with 
the  exiles.  And  now,"  winds  up  Murph,  "what  you  doin' 
here  yourself?"  And  I  tell  him. 

"And  now  you're  here,  what  you  goin'  to  do  next?" 

And  I  tell  him— "to  see  some  fighting  and  get  some 
pictures  of  it." 

"Fighting?"  says  Murph  pensively.  "Fighting?  I'm 
tempted  to  go  with  you.  Fighting?"  he  says,  after  rolling 
another  cigarette.  "I  will  go  with  you."  And  he  takes  his 
hat  off  a  nail,  wakes  up  his  boss,  who  is  having  his  after- 
noon siesta,  to  explain  the  situation  to  him,  says  adios  all 
round  and  walks  out  with  me. 

"Any  baggage?"  I  ask. 

"Sure,"  he  says,  "in  a  money  belt  under  my  inside 
shirt." 

And  we  present  ourselves  at  the  front,  me  wondering  if 
somebody  would  want  to  shoot  me  or  what;  but  nobody 
minded  me  except  to  ask  what  was  in  the  brown  box,  and 
when  they  found  out  wanting  me  to  take  their  pictures. 
We're  told  to  help  ourselves  anywhere  along  the  firing  line. 
And  we  do,  Murphy  with  the  rifle  of  the  last  man  shot  dead 
and  me  with  my  camera,  the  pair  of  us  bunking  nights  in 
an  old  freight  car  on  a  spur  track,  and  having  our  meals 
.  cooked  by  a  slim  lad  who  drifted  in  on  us  the  second  day  to 


help  thinking  that  if  he  had  a  sister  anywhere  she  could 
have  stood  for  a  Madonna  picture. 

Happy  days  we  had  then,  Murph  doing  his  share  of 
shooting  from  the  trenches  and  me  making  pictures  of 
whatever  looked  good  in  the  bright  sun,  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  coming  back  to  our  little  caboose,  where  Murph 
would  tinkle  on  a  mandolin  and  sing,  while  we  both  would 
let  our  feet  hang  down  outside  the  freight-car  door  and 
watch  a  ripe  yellow  squash  of  a  sun  sink  below  a  row  of 
mountains  that  used  to  splash  up  more  different  colors 
than  old  Pop  Dadmun's  row  of  paint  pails  when  he  was 
working  overtime  on  a  fancy  backdrop  in  our  movie  studio. 
They  were  a  jamboree  of  color,  those  mountains  in  the  eve- 
ning; and  our  dog-robber  would  be  inside  washing  the  tin 
cups  and  saucers  and  singing  some  sad  little  low  tune. 

"I  don't  see  where  any  general  has  anything  on  us," 
Murph  would  say,  "with  our  moderate  hours  of  labor  and 
our  muchacho  of  a  dog-robber  to  cook  and  clean  up  after 
our  day's  work  is  done,"  and  he'd  plunk  away  some  more 
on  his  mandolin,  with  his  face  maybe  looking  soulful  up  at 
a  shining  moon ;  and  our  dog-robber,  with  maybe  his  day's 
work  done  by  now,  sitting  on  the  butt  of  a  sleeper  on  the 
railroad  track  below  us  and  looking  up  at  Murphy.  When 
the  night  grew  old  and  Murph  stopped,  he'd  hook  up  his 
long  coat  and  go  off  to  his  grandmother  in  the  gypsy  wagon 
and  the  ancient  white  horse;  but  always  he  was  back  in  the 
morning  to  make  coffee  for  us. 

It  was  certainly  the  happy  life,  with  the  mortality  in  the 
trenches  no  higher  than  what  anybody  would  naturally 
expect — Murph  got  two  little  bullets  into  him,  but  they 
soon  came  out;  and  then  a  letter  reached  me  from  the  old 
man,  saying  he'd  placed  five  hundred  dollars  bonus  to  my 
credit  for  the  fight  pictures  I'd  shipped  from  Porto  Bello, 
but  the  revolutionary  leader  Valina  seemed  to  be  having 
the  call  in  the  papers  lately  up  home,  and  for  me  to  get 
round  and  get  to  work  on  him  and  his  army. 

I  wrote  the  old  man  to  hand  the  five  hundred  over  to 
my  mother  and  parted  with  Murphy  and  took  the  train  to  a 
place  where  there  was  a  water  tank,  a  windmill  and  a  cantina, 
and  up  the  track  a  gang  of  section  hands  throwing  rock  off 
a  string  of  flat  cars.  Naturally  I  headed  for  the  shade  and 
refreshment  of  the  cantina,  and  there  I  found  a  man  in  a 
mustard-colored  suit  with  a  green  box  by  his  side  drinking 
first  a  hooker  of  gin  and  then  a  bottle  of  beer.  He'd  shoot 
the  gin  down  with  a  rush,  but  let  the  beer  follow  more 
leisurely.  It  was  a  hot  day  and  he  had  three  of  that  com- 
bination, me  shaking  the  dust  and  wiping  the  sweat  off  me, 
before  he  takes  time  to  turn  round  and  look  at  me. 

When  he  does,  by  way  of  opening  up  a  conversation  that 
would  get  us  somewhere  without  too  much  waste  of  time, 
I  said:  "You  can't  do  it,  Bill — drink  gin  and  beer  like 
that — not  and  stay  healthy." 

"Healthy!"  he  yells.  "Wot  yuh  talkin'  about?  For 
nine  years  I  been  doin'  it,  and  look  at  me!"  He  was  six 
feet  high  with  a  wide  back.  "Ain't  I  healthy?  Better  have 
one  yourself."  And  I  did — without  the  gin.  And  after  one 
on  me  I  asked  him  what  he  had  in  the  green  box  that  he 
seemed  so  afraid  somebody  would  steal  from  him. 
He  chuckled.  "You'd  never  guess,"  he  said. 
But  I  guessed  what  it  was  the  first  time  after  he  opened 
up  the  box  for  me  to  see.  One  time  in  the  movies  I  had  to 


take  the  heroine— me  being  the  villain  as  usual— and  slam 
her  into  an  empty  locomotive  boiler  that  happened  to  be 
rolling  round  on  a  desolate  waste  on  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  And  then  I  go  off  a  little  ways  and  gloat  while  the 
tide  comes  up  and  begins  to  fill  the  boiler. 

While  I'm  off  to  one  side  gloating,  along  comes  the  hero 
in  a  taxicab  and  a  pair  of  mouse-colored  button  boots.  He 
plasters  one  ear  up  against  the  boiler  and  hears  her  piteous 
cries.  It  is  as  he  suspected— she  is  drowning!  "Help!  "she 
is  calling.  The  hero  rushes  off,  and  in  one  minute  and  ten 
seconds  is  back  with  a  little  machine  in  a  box.  Where  he 
gets  it  the  plot  didn't  tell  it  probably  fell  out  of  a  balloon. 
All  he  needs  is  a  pint  or  so  of  gasoline  to  start  the  little 
dynamo  in  it,  and  he  gets  that  out  of  the  taxi  tank;  and 
then,  right  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  he  starts  her  up 
again  and  begins  to  cut  a  big  circle  out  of  the  top  of  the 
boiler.  Inside  the  water  is  rising  to  the  heroine's  waist,  to 
her  chest,  to  her  neck,  to  her  chin.  But  z-z-z  is  buzzing 
meanwhile  the  very  latest  invention  of  science,  the  magic 
plate-cutter  with  the  white  flame,  and  away  comes  a  round 
circle  of  the  boiler— in  one  minute  and  fifty  seconds,  while 
you're  looking  at  him,  mind— and  the  hero's  strong  arm 
reaches  down  into  the  boiler  and,  just  as  the  salt  tide  is 
about  to  gurgle  down  the  heroine's  throat,  pulls  her  out. 
S-s-s,  foiled  again !  I  glare  from  the  distance,  registering 
waves  of  hate  and  loathing  and  fear  o'er  my  villainous, 
black-mustached  countenance  in  a  close-up  that  will  be 
tinted  green  for  the  screen,  I  hear  the  director  say  when  the 
camera  man  stops  to  bite  off  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

So  I  tell  my  friend  what  it  is  he  has  in  the  little  green 
box,  and  he  has  to  admit  I'm  right,  and  then  he  says: 
"But  I'll  bet  you  a  gin  and  beer  yuh'll  never  guess  what 
I'm  goin'  to  do  with  it." 

I  don't  try,  and  he  has  a  gin  and  beer  anyway,  and  tells 
me  that  he's  a  New  York  burglar  by  trade,  and  he'd  done 
a  little  job  one  night  and  was  bringing  the  proceeds  home 
in  a  green  bag,  like  he  was  a  lawyer  or  something,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  terrible  thirst;  and  it  was  a  hot  night  with 
nothing  in  the  flat  where  he'd  been  working  but  one  of 
those  big  upside-down  bottles  of  spring  water  in  the  back 
hall,  and  he  gets  out  of  the  taxi  for  a  little  gin  and  beer, 
when  he  hears  steps  hurrying  after  him;  and  more  steps; 
and  he  goes  through  an  alley  and  over  a  fence  and  through 
a  yard  and  out  another  alley — by  this  time  he'd  dropped 
the  lawyer's  bag  with  the  bowls  and  plates  rattling  inside— 
and  he  keeps  on  going  till  he  came  to  a  dock  where  they 
were  loading  a  steamer,  and  he  slips  aboard  her  and  down 
some  flights  of  stairs  into  the  darkest  corner  he  could  find 
inside  of  her. 

And  he  fell  asleep  there,  and  when  he  woke  up  a  lot  of 
sewing  machines  and  motor  cycles  in  crates  and  salt  fish  in 
bales  were  promising  to  roll  down  on  top  of  him.  He  never 
knew  just  how  long  he  lay  there,  eating  salt  fish  and  trying 
to  think  up  a  good  lie  for  how  he  came  to  be  there,  before 
he  crawled  up  on  deck.  For  he  knew  he'd  have  to  go  up  on 
deck  sometime — he  couldn't  keep  on  eating  salt  fish  for- 
ever. He  was  never  much  good  on  making  up  lies.  When 
he  did  get  up  he  told  the  captain  he  must  'a'  been  walking 
in  his  sleep  and  fell  down  into  the  ship,  and  the  captain 
looked  at  him  just  once  and  said:  "Take  him  down  and 
set  him  passing  coal ! "  And  they  did — away  down  near  the 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


say  that  his  father  and  mother  had  both  been  killed  and 
would  we  let  him  work  for  us  for  his  meals.  He  was  a 
brown-eyed  boy,  with  a  pair  of  too-big  khaki  trousers  and 
a  long,  loose  linen  coat  to  his  knees,  and  one  of  those  high 
straw  hats  which  everybody  was  wearing  round  there  and 
which  he  never  took  off.  He  pointed  out  his  grandmother 
to  us  one  day,  an  old  crone  with  an  old  goat  of  a  white  horse 
in  front  of  a  sort  of  a  gypsy  wagon  in  which  she  used  to  cook 
sweetmeats  for  the  soldiers. 

"Will  we?"  says  Murph,  and  "Of  course,"  I  said. 
"We'll  have  him  for  our  dog-robber." 

"A  dog-robber?"  asks  Murph;  and  I  explain  how  in  the 
army  the  man  the  colonel  picked  out  to  rustle  his  grub  and 
tidy  up  his  tent  and  shine  his  shoes  and  maybe  shave  him 
is  called  his  dog-robber. 

"Sure,"  says  Murph,  "we'll  have  a  dog-robber  too,"  and 
tells  the  kid,  who  thanks  Murph  instead  of  me. 

And  looking  at  him,  with  the  most  beautiful  brown 
eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a  human  of  any  kind  or  age,  I  couldn't 


Lo  and  Behold 
You  I   When  My 
Feet  Hit  Bottom 
I'm  Only  Vp 
to  My  Waltt 
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BEFORE  ever  a 
man  is  a  copper 
miner  he  is  a 
rustler.  A  rustler  is  a 
miner  without  a  job, 
or,  more  simply,  a  man 
without  a  job.  Those 
of  you  who  have  had 
occasion  to  see  de- 
parted souls  driven 
through  the  shades  of 
Tartarus  like  dead 
leaves  will  understand 
the  marvelous  fitness 
of  the  word  "rustling" 
to  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the 
rustler. 

He  is  a  man  in  the 
yellow  leaf.  He  is 
humble  and  respect- 
able. He  shaves  daily 
and  wears  clean 
clothes.  He  is  a  family 
man  for  choice.  He 
must  get  a  job  within 
the  week.  He  haunts 
the  mouth  or  "collar" 
of  the  mine  shaft  at 
stated  periods,  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  a  ques- 
tion in  his  eye.  He  is  a 
little  slow,  a  little  fur- 
tive in  his  gait,  amiable 
to  his  fellow  rustlers 
and  apologetic  in  the 
presence  of  men  hav- 
ing jobs.  There  is 
among  rustlers  a  deep 
recognition  of  the 
chances  and  mis- 
chances of  life  and  of 

the  slender  thread  on  which  all  human  enterprise  is  hung. 
Rustlers  save  their  insolence,  swallow  their  contempt,  hus- 
band their  devil-may-care  against  a  better  day.  Confidence 
returns  only  with  the  job. 

There  is  a  gap,  vast  as  moonlit  space,  between  the  man 
who  works  and  the  man  who  applies  for  work.  In  its 
relation  to  these  two  conditions  a  job  is  like  infinite 
riches— everything  is  conceded  to  the  man  who  has  it. 

I  affirm  this  in  the  certain  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  been 
a  rustler,  that  grub,  and  I  have  unfolded  into  the  copper 
miner,  that  butterfly  whose  wings  are  dusted  with  infu- 
sorial earth. 

One  morning,  in  a  deep  canon  between  two  copper 
camps,  a  whole  company  of  these  shaven  rustlers  at  rny 
back,  I  met  a  grim  phalanx  of  equal  size,  equally  close 
shaven.  We  sat  on  bowlders  and  conferred. 

Those  of  our  faction  were  going  from  A  to  R.  Our 
friends  were  coming  from  R  to  A.  We  assured  them  that  A 
was  hopeless,  a  town  barred  to  white  men  by  Mexicans  and 
Rohunks,  and  what  would  shortly  become  of  good  Amer- 
icans we  didn't  know. 

Who  are  the  good  Americans? 

They  answered  sadly  that  rustling  in  R  was  no  better 
than  dancing  on  your  grave. 

Jl  Job  on  the  Tw fifth  Level 

WV.  LOOKED  St  one  another  thoughtfully.  Then  those 
of  our  faction  rose  up  and  fared  on  toward  R,  and  the 
pilgrim*  from  R  kept  on  toward  A. 
Many  men,  many  mines. 

And  so,  despite  the  immense  fund  of  energy  which  had 
to  be  expended  to  get.  through  that  canon  a  bowlder 
there  was  as  big  as  a  house  and  as  smooth  as  a  shoulder- 
there  was  no  relative  change  in  the  balance  of  unemploy- 
ment, as  you  see.  One  tide  crawled  over  the  back  of 
another,  t  hat  w  as  all.  Or  t  he  thing  was  like  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  by  warring  hope*. 

However,  in  I!  I  t;ot  a  job,  and  that  night  I  cast  a  shadow 
for  the  first  lime  in  weeks.  For  to  the  jol,l<  a  job  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for. 

I  got.  credit,  at  a  boarding  house. 

Next,  morning  it  was  cold  for  Arizona.  Still,  I  was  cheer- 
ful. Morning  comes  hardest  on  the  rustler.  Yes,  the 
moment,  is  drear  when  the  ragged  hills,  sharp  as  teeth  of 
crocodiles,  begin  to  show  against  a  whitening  sky,  and  you 


These  are  Ponderous,  Knotty  Men,  Whose  Chests  and  Cheeks  are  Gaunt,  Whose  Eyes  are  Puckered 

hear  the  hobnails  in  your  neighbor's  boots  scraping  on 
the  floor  and  water  pouring  in  the  pitcher.  Superior  man, 
that.  There  is  a  reason  for  recalling  him  to  life.  The 
whistle  at  the  smelter  speaks  to  him  like  a  fond  landlady  to 
a  lazy  tenant.  The  sound  is  both  affectionate  and  bully- 
ing. He  is  going  to  his  job. 
So  was  L 

Through  my  window  I  stole  a  look  at  the  smelter  stack. 
It  loomed  large.  This  stack  was  two  hundred  feet  high. 
I  had  been  assigned  to  the  twelfth  level  of  the  mine.  There 
is  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  between  each  level.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  piled  six  of  these  stacks  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  so  had  a  glimmering  sense  of  how  deep  the 
twelfth  level  lay.   However,  the  alternative  was  rustling. 

In  the  dry  room  men  were  changing  into  mining  gear, 
sitting  together  on  long  benches;  by  each  man's  side  a 
cord,  part  of  a  tackle  rigged  from  the  ceiling  which  enabled 
him  to  hoist  his  bundle  of  clothing  into  the  upper  air.  The 
roof  of  this  place  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  the  soles  of 
innumerable  shoes,  called  on  high,  beautiful  corduroys 
and  purple  ties.  All  Rohunks  affect  fine  plumage. 

These  miners  were  earnest,  squat,  sluggish,  smoky-eyed 
giants,  fibrous  as  coconuts  on  the  body.  They  wore 
plasters  -side  plasters,  chest  plasters,  back  plasters,  all 
cut  into  a  thousand  shapes,  like  fancy.  The  purpose  of  a 
plaster  is  to  draw  pain. 

I  suddenly  remembered  that  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the 
fatalities  in  metal  mining  are  due  to  falls  of  rock.  There 
are  many  sore  heads  in  a  mine.  A  rock  the  size  of  your  fist 
dropping  on  the  cranial  arch  from  a  height  of,  say,  ten  feet 
will  ring  in  your  ears  like  new  money  on  a  barroom  lloor. 

These  men  appeared  to  have  been  pinched  and  pulled  by 
a  sort  of  tweezers;  they  had  been  flipped,  mashed,  smote 
full  sore  in  ways  unknown  to  me.  Their  bodies  exhibited 
vivid  grceri-and-yellow-gerrymandcrcd  territory. 

They  were  sluggish.  Perhaps  the  depth  or  the  weigh)  of 
the  rock  lakes  the  elasticity  out  of  them.  At  a  certain  dis- 
tance flown,  the  rock  itself,  passing  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
will  lly  ifi  pieces  like  an  overdriven  flywheel.  It  would  be 
•  I  range  then  if  this  depth  did  not  affert  the  human  animal. 
A  miner  wake*  up  in  the  morning  as  stiff  as  an  old  boot, 
dried  mud  and  all.  He  is  hardy;  but  a  sort  of  virus,  like 
the  virus  of  old  age,  has  invaded  his  blood  and  clogged  his 
joints,  lie  ha*  not  the  slick,  well-oiled,  long  and  supple 
muscles  of  the  athlete  who  has  his  place  in  t  he  no  Tin  e 
are  ponderous,  knotty  men,  who  e  r  he  t  i  and  cheeks  are 


gaunt,  whose  eyes  are 
puckered.  They  move 
slowly,  as  if  stunned  by 
the  shock  of  repeated 
explosions.  The  body 
above  the  thigh  shows 
heavier  development 
than  that  below.  They 
have  no  spring. 

These  men  were  of 
many  nations.  Cor- 
nishmen,  Italians,  Aus- 
trians  and  Serbians 
were  most  frequent, 
with  a  sprinkling  of 
lucky  Swedes.  Dressed 
in  blue  jumpers,  ara- 
besqued  with  smears  of 
porphyry,  they  clus- 
tered about  the  head- 
gear at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  filling  their  lamps 
with  carbide.  This 
headgear,  a  massive 
steel  frame,  takes  the 
weight  of  the  cages  and 
ore  carriers,  or  skips. 
It  is  called  the  gallows 
frame.  On  the  first 
morning  of  your  em- 
ployment this  name 
sounds  ominous  and 
chill. 

Your  eye  is  attracted 
by  the  steel  wire  rope, 
which,  running  in  a 
head  sheave  six  feet  in 
diameter,  lets  down  the 
men  in  cages.  Look- 
ing through  a  window 
in  the  hoisting  shed  you 
see  this  rope  wriggling 
and  coiling  dow  n  on  the  surface  of  a  vast  drum.   In  pro- 
portion to  its  job  the  rope  looks  like  the  floating  filament 
of  a  spider's  web. 

The  mouth  of  the  shaft  itself  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  the 
gallows  frame,  but  you  know  that  it  is  there — one  of  many 
pores  sunk  in  the  earth's  skin  to  sweat  out  riches. 

The  Cage  That  Even  Miners  Dread 

YOU  see  the  rope  spinning  and  swaying  slightly.  It  is 
slicked  in  grease.  It  appears  as  smooth  as  a  bar  of  iron. 
It  is  two  thousand  feet  long.  This  rope  fascinates.  It 
must  not  have  one  flaw  or  shadow  of  a  (law  in  any  single 
foot  of  that  two  thousand  or  fraction  thereof.  Cheer  for 
this  rope!  The  men  look  at  it  with  distrust.  It  is  inspected, 
yes  but  by  mortals.  Is  the  same  consideration  given  to 
each  foot  in  the  two  thousand?  To  each  inch  iti  the  foot? 
Does  the  eye  never  Hag,  the  brain  never  cease  its  watch- 
fulness? 

From  their  own  experience  the  men  know  better.  They 
know  that  at  limes  they  are  more  careful  than  at  other 
times.  Zeal  has  ils  titles.  This  is  merely  to  say  that  the 
life  of  man  is  affected  by  the  stars. 

The  men  are  afraid  of  the  cage.  The  thing  by  which  all 
hangs  is  too  oppressively  visible  iti  its  operation.  When 
you  are  shot  up  in  the  elevators  of  a  Woolworth  Ruilding 
you  have  a  sense  of  engineering  infallibility.  You  tell  your 
neighbor  thai  this  burnished  cubicle,  lined  with  copper 
plates,  is  being  hoisted  on  a  continuous  rod  of  steel  rising 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  being  Hhot  up  on  a 
column  of  water  like  a  crystal  ball  in  a  shooting  gallery. 
It  is  being  blown  up  on  a  mighty  cushion  of  air.  All  is 
mysterious    but  infallible. 

Not  st>  with  it  mining  cage.  This  affair  is  stripped  for 
action.  It  has  not  one  unnecessary  part.  It  is  a  contriv- 
ance of  three  flecks,  each  of  which  is  calculated  In  receive 
nine  men.  The  lop  fleck  is  covered  by  a  sheet-iron  bonnet 
fir  roof  us  a  protection  against  falls  of  foreign  bodies  down 
the  shaft  .  Above  this  bonnet  is  t  he  king  bolt ;  embracing 
that,  the  shackle  the  queen  shackle,  I  suppose.  Above 
i  In  royal  couple  the  rope  itself,  thickening  toward  the 
shackle,  at  which  point  t  he  hoisting  strain  in  most  severely 
felt, 

Relow  all  this,  on  the  steel  beams  of  (he  cage,  two  ugly 
steel  dugs  are  seen,  held  back  b\  1 1 <  : i  \  \  |uiii|m  Should 
the  rope  part,  it  w  (he  duty  ami  tendency  of  these  dogs, 
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releasee!  from  the  spring,  to  dutch  the  wooden  guidepost 

which  runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Good.  But  these  dogs  are  not  infallible.  A  state  law 
requires  that  they  shall  be  tested  once  a  month.  They 
usually  work— usually.  And  thereby  hangs  a  cage.  Better 
cheer  for  the  rope. 

When  you  step  into  the  cage,  therefore,  it  is  not  unnatu- 
ral to  reflect  that  you  have  a  pit  under  you — a  column  of 
air  six  by  four  by  two  thousand. 

Lights  out. 

Like  shot  falling  in  a  shot  tower,  like  a  lark  with  folded 
wings  and  fluttering  heart,  we  dropped  away  from  the  gal- 
lows frame.  Twenty-seven  silently  breathing  bodies  all 
facing  one  way  in  blackness.  Hot  moist  air  pulling  up 
from  below.  Warm  water  splashing  down  from  above. 
The  cage  rattled  against  the  guides. 

"We  must  all  be  church  members  here  this  morning," 
said  my  partner,  Oscar,  one  of  the  lucky  Swedes.  "No 
noise  at  all." 

Not  the  slightest.  We  merely  waited,  sank,  fell  away, 
shot  down  into  original  night,  into  a  pit  full  of  reeking 
earth  fumes.  It  was  like  falling  into  the  dark  backward,  it 
was  like  unreeling  a  dead-and-done-for  eternity. 

We  flashed  past  a  whitewashed  stone  cavern,  all  agog 
with  action.  It  sprang  out  with  the  vividness  of  a  thing 
seen  in  a  lightning  flash  -a  glittering  cell  in  which  great 
cogs  were  turning,  waters  were  steaming,  hammers  were 
swinging— and  was  gone. 

The  Ground  Swell  of  the  Lower  Levels 

FOR  the  fraction  of  a  second  faint  light  streamed  on  the 
numberless  timbers  of  the  shaft,  on  a  million  nuts  and 
hanging  hooks,  on  beams  and  cross  beams,  on  the  dark, 
wet  lagging  or  sheathing  which  keeps  the  ground  from 
swelling  into  the  shaft.   Blackness  again. 

Another  cavern.  Another.  Another.  These  were  the 
stations  on  the  successive  levels.  At  last,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  specific  gravity  itself  could  do  no  more  for  us,  suddenly 
we  stopped  in  midblackness,  dancing  on  the  air.  At 
each  rebound  my  mind  reverted  with  singular  earnestness 
to  the  dogs  I  had  seen  above  my  head. 

"A  man's  stomach  do  bound  about  in  'ere,"  said  a  Cor- 
nishman. 

We  were  at  the  twelfth  level.  This  station  contained  a 
sump,  a  deep  stone  pit  or  reservoir,  to  the  right.  This  sump 
foamed  and  steamed  under  an  outpouring  of  waters  which 
the  pumps  were  bringing  from  the  lower  levels.  After  the 
shaft  this  cool  and  spacious  cavern  came  as  a  relief.  Its 
height  was  reassuring.  The  roof  was  timbered;  the  sides 
whitewashed.  Many  little  ore  cars  were  jammed  in  to- 
gether on  my  left,  ready  to  be  overturned  into  the  great 
ore  bins  which  underhung  this  level.  Already  it  was  possi- 
ble to  hear  the  ore 
skips  thundering  in 
theshaft.bearingthe 
ore  aloft  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  tons  a 
day.  Finely  divided 
among  this  thousand 
tons  were  scattered 
fifty  tons  of  copper. 

We  were  not  long 
in  the  station.  The 
flow  of  men  from  the 
cage  forced  us  along 
into  the  main  extrac- 
tion drift,  a  tunnel 
ten  feet  high.  Lamps 


began  to  flash.  The  men  sat,  two  by  two,  on  a  line  of  trucks 
hauled  by  a  motor.  Mules  in  this  mine  were  in  the  discard. 

This  extraction  drift  ran  parallel  to  the  vein  of  ore, 
which  it  tapped  at  intervals  by  means  of  drifts  running  n 
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out  perpendicular  to  it.  From  top  to  bottom  of  the 
mine  this  method  of  fastening  on  the  ore  was  repeated. 

We  roared  along,  lights  tossing,  into  the  heart  of  the  ^ 
mountain. 

What  were  the  seven  cities  of  Troy  in  comparison 
with  this?  Here  were  nineteen  stone  cities,  one  above 
another,  each  with  its  lighting  plant,  its  traction  system,  its 
horde  of  red-smeared  goblin  citizens,  moving  mysteriously, 
with  lamps  uplifted,  through  vast  tunnels,  up  natural  stone 
stairways  full  of  monstrous  glooms  and  running  shadows. 
Here  and  there  the  black  rock-proof  case  of  a  mine  tele- 
phone hung  like  another  Pandora's  box,  charged  with 
forbidden  secrets.  Cold,  green,  mermaidish  water  ran  in  a 
swift  current  at  the  right  of  the  tracks. 

At  first  the  tunnel  was  untimbered.  The  rock  wall  was 
cool  and  glittering  wet.  As  we  advanced  we  came  into 
steamy  corridors  smelling  of  hot  pine,  where  square  sets 
had  been  set  up— great  yellow  pillars  of  Oregon  pine  ten 
by  ten.  Two  posts  and  a  cap  across  the  roof  constitute  a 
set.  It  seems  incredible  that  mere  timbers  should  hold  up 
this  stupendous  weight.  In  places  triangular  pediments, 
solid  with  wood,  had  been  sledged  in  over  the  cap.  The 
posts  were  all  aligned  as  neatly  as  columns  in  a  hotel  lobby. 
Planks  were  wedged  behind  these  posts,  like  the  slats  of  a 
box-car — a  sort  of  limber  sheathing  or  lagging,  to  warn 
by  bulging  of  the  stealthy  pressure  of  "creeping"  ground 
behind.  For  at  this  depth  there  are  mysterious  undula- 
tions in  the  rock,  an  impulse  communicated  from  joint  to 
joint,  from  block  to  block,  from  level  to  level,  as  imper- 
ceptible, as  irresistible  as  the  ocean  ground  swell. 

It  is  literally  a  ground  swell  which  is  to  be  feared  in 
metal  mining.  The  lagging  gives  notice  of  its  approach. 
Heavy  timbers  give  no  notice.  They  crack,  they  break  off 
short,  they  are  bitten  off  at  the  hitch.  I  have  seen  ten 
inches  of  pine  fiber  compressed  into  an  inch  and  a  half  by 
pressure  of  ground.  A  mountain  of  copper  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  cider  press. 

But,  standing  in  these  drafty  corridors,  I  felt  neither 
oppression  nor  that  terror  of  the  subterranean  which  I  had 
anticipated.  In  the  shaft  a  feeling  of  depth  is  conveyed  by 
the  heat,  the  dark,  the  fall.  But  in  the  drifts  and  levels  you 
are  not  appalled  by  any  thought  of  depth.  While  you  have 
light,  at  least,  the  four  walls  of  the  rock  stand  away  from 
you.  A  free  current  of  air  is  running;  this  is  turned  and 
controlled  by  huge  wooden  doors  set  at  intervals  in  the 
levels.  The  workmanlike  curve  of  the  fretted  arch  over 
you  is  a  reassurance.  The  timbers  give  the  illusion  of  the 
underpinning  of  some  building.  These  apertures,  drifts, 
shafts,  borings,  have  been  deliberately  won  from  the  dumb 
solid.  They  are  breathing  spaces,  perfectly  habitable. 
They  do  not  weigh  upon  a  man. 

As  we  moved  on  the  rails  sparks  trailed  from  the  wire 
overhead.  This  wire  is  a  danger  to  the  unwary.  A  work- 
man found  carrying  a  steel  tool  on  his  shoulder  will  be 
discharged.  The  tip  of  his  tool  might  touch  the  wire. 

The  mine  is  full  of  dangers.  Its  walls  are  splashed  with 
signs,  numbers,  black  arrows  pointing  to  first-aid  boxes; 
the  cross  within  the  circle,  hieroglyphs  traced  on  rock 
planes  by  flame  tip,  the  miner's  sketching  pencil.  All  the 
symbols  of  a  fraternizing  eternity  abound.  The  mine 
reminds  you  at  every  point  that  danger  stalks  you  there 
like  a  beast  in  ambush.  This  danger  is  of  every  kind — from 
falls  of  ore,  cave-ins,  premature  blasts;  from  explosions  of 
misfires;  from  the  terrible  blasts  of  air  which  run  through 
a  mine  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  cave-in  and  shatter  men 
against  the  walls  of  the  drifts.  Again,  from  electricity, 
from  fire,  from  flood,  as  when  ancient  workings  or  subter- 
ranean water  courses  are  broken  into.  Not  to  mention  the 
various  hoisting  accidents  that  may  happen  in  the  shaft. 

Every  hundred  feet  along  the  wall  of  the  drift  appeared  a 
streak  of  whitewash  marking  the  division  between  blocks. 

These  blocks  are  mathematical  pillars  that  rise 
from  the  lowest  level  of  the  mine  and  make  it 
possible  to  give  you  easily  the  address  of  a  given 
working  place.  It  would  be  a  blind  labyrinth  else. 

The  lucky  Swede  and  I  had  been  assigned  to 
block  thirty  on  the  twelfth  level.  The  stope  at 
block  thirty  descended  on  the  left  of  the  track  at 
a  sharp  angle.  I  halted  on  the  brink.  The  stope 
was  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
slide  ending  in  nothing- 
ness or  chaos.  The  roof, 
a  ragged  arch  joining  the 
hanging  wall,  was  untim- 
bered; the  whole  gigantic 
cavity  was  untimbered. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  it 
hang  together,  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  without 
timber.  Near  the  top 
great  fissures  in  the  rock 
traversed  it,  spreading 
out  like  cracks  in  broken 
glass. 


Jt  Miner  Wakes 

Up  in  the  Morning 

as  Stiff  as  an  Old  Boot 


This  maelstrom  in  the  stone,  its  vortex  lost  in  shadow, 
appeared  yawning  like  an  open  throat.  I  was  struck  dumb 
on  the  very  rim  of  that  ominous  declivity.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  this  rift  was  a  sort  of  heartless  ruin  caused  by  a  land- 
slip or  by  some  disaster  unforeseen. 

It  was  a  terrible  glory  hole,  in  short. 

It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  stope,  or  miners' 
working  place — a  quite  ordinary  cavity  to  the  miner.  This 
was  the  vein  itself.  The  two  walls,  the  hanging  and  foot 
wall,  of  gray  diabase,  ran  down  into  the  gloom  as  smooth  as 
the  interior  of  a  strong  box  out  of  which  all  treasure  had 
been  lifted. 

By  this  time  the  mine  had  fallen  strangely  silent.  There 
was  no  sound  but  a  minute  drip  of  waters.  We  were  alone 
at  this  mysterious  crossroad.  At  our  feet,  spreading  down 
in  a  vast  fan,  was  the  soft  slide  of  waste  which  they  were 
pouring  in,  as  a  dentist  fills  a  nerve  channel  after  taking 
out  the  nerve. 

The  lucky  Swede  began  to  plunge  down  over  this  waste, 
holding  his  light  aloft.  At  intervals  in  the  hanging  wall 
giant  spikes  had  been  driven.  Ropes  hung  from  these 
spikes,  intended  to  help  the  miner  quickly  out  of  the  stope 
after  he  had  "spit"  his  fuses.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slide 
a  sinister  black  crack  or  crevice  was  to  be  seen. 

Like  a  Trunk  Balanced  on  a  Toothpick 

WHAT  should  this  portend?  Overhanging  this  crack 
a  ponderous  block  of  stone,  supported  at  one  corner 
by  a  short  pillar  of  Oregon  pine.  I  stood  aghast.  The 
lights  had  dwindled;  this  eerie  rock  chamber  had  a  dream- 
like, an  astral  look. 

We  were  not,  then,  at  the  bottom.  We  had  the  further 
duty  of  slipping  through  this  crack.  The  pine  stull  wedged 
in  there  looked  horribly  inadequate  to  the  task.  It  had  the 
air  of  a  toothpick  holding  up  one  corner  of  a  monstrous 
trunk. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst.  For  as  soon  as  I  had  come  quite 
up  with  the  pillar  I  saw  that  this  toothpick  fell  short  of  the 
threatening  stone  by  a  full  two  inches.  The  ground  under 
it  had  shrunk  away;  and  Oscar  explained  to  me  with  a 
chuckle  that  he  had  come  up  through  the  chute  yesterday 
hand  over  hand  for  two  hundred  feet  on  a  rope  which  was 
looped  about  the  base  of  this  absurd  pillar— he  and  one 
other.  "We  laughed  like  hell,"  he  said,  "when  we  saw 
how  it  was." 

He  was  an  old-timer,  Oscar. 

This  monolith,  then,  hung  in  its  place  solely  by  grace  of 
its  affinity  with  the  surrounding  rock.  From  the  depths  of 
this  crevice  came  an  angry  hiss.  Air  was  escaping  from  an 
air  hose,  and  in  a  moment  as  we  thrust  our  bodies  down- 
ward into  blackness  both  our  lamps  were  blown. 

The  profound  darkness  took  me  by  the  throat.  This 
black  dark  had  a  weight  which  had  been  lacking  to  the 
rock.  I  had  the  desolated  feeling  of  a  child  missing  its 
mother's  hand  in  a  city  street.  It  took  my  breath.  This 
loss  of  light  seemed  irretrievable;  the  solid  stope  was 
broken  up.  I  heard  mutterings  and  rumblings;  a  slight 
convulsive  shudder  ran  through  the  rock,  as  if  a  shift  of 
subterranean  scenery  were  taking  place. 

(Continued  on  Pag*  28) 
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THERE  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Rosanne 
was  the  offender.  In  jilting  Peter  Whitney 
exactly  two  days  before  the  wedding  cere- 
mony, with  the  final  wedding  presents  pouring 
in  and  the  florists  already  turning  the  house 
into  a  potted-plant  jungle,  she  behaved  neither 
with  the  cool,  practical  judgment  of  that  very 
astute  little  social  general,  her  mother,  nor  yet 
with  the  honor  and  fine,  gentle  courtesy  that 
marked  the  everyday  conduct  of  her  father, 
James  Hazen,  and  rendered  him,  although  by 
far  the  richest  man  of  the  thriving  factory  town 
of  Riverdale,  its  most  genuinely  popular  citizen 
also.  Rosanne  behaved,  in  short,  exactly  like 
herself— like  the  lovely,  vivacious,  arbitrary  and 
spoiled  darling  of  indulgent  parents  that  she 
was. 

On  the  morning  of  her  determination  to  be 
free  she  rose,  blithe  as  a  lark,  dressed  carefully 
for  riding  in  a  habit  that  Peter  particularly 
liked,  and  powdered  her  nose  and  firm  little  chin 
so  as  to  look  pale  and  interesting,  for  the  dra- 
matic instinct  was  strong  in  Rosanne  and  she 
could  not  resist  playing  up  to  a  role,  even  on 
this  most  solemn  occasion.  During  the  watches 
of  the  night,  lying  with  wakeful  eyelids,  she  had 
stage-set  the  scene  rather  neatly  so  as  to  settle 
things  when  she  and  Peter  were  having  a  morn- 
ing gallop  together,  arguing  that  a  man,  even  a 
very  earnest  and  serious  man  like  Peter,  who 
never  laughed  as  much  as  she  could  wish,  could 
not  be  stormy  or  heartbroken  or  passionate  or 
much  of  anything  while  going  at  a  good,  lively 
clip  in  the  face  of  a  stiff  west  wind  that  tore 
the  words  out  of  his  mouth.  She  would  simply 
rein  in  at  some  convenient  spot  on  the  road 
and  state  her  case  plainly,  gravely.  She  would 
enunciate  one,  two,  three  solid  and  insurmount- 
able reasons  why  it  could  never,  never  be;  after 
which  they  would  break  into  a  brisk,  friendly 
canter  and  the  tiresome  business  would  be  done. 

Still  she  felt  queerly  dismayed  and  panicky 
all  over,  like  a  small  boy  who  has  eaten  stolen 
green  apples  and  is  just  beginning  to  experience 
pangs  of  remorse,  and  as  she  descended  to  the 
breakfast  room  she  broke  into  a  song  in  order 
to  steady  her  twitching  nerves. 

"Morning,  mamma,"  she  said  gayly,  bend- 
ing to  salute  the  cool,  maternal  cheek.  But 
mamma,  that  lively,  imperious  old  worldling, 
was  deep  in  the  caterer's  report  of  the  wedding 
breakfast  and  did  not  even  glance  up. 

Rosanne  passed  round  the  table  to  her  father,  a  plump, 
well-groomed,  witty-looking  little  man  with  a  fine,  chiseled 
nose  and  above  it  alert,  warm  blue  eyes.  He  laid  aside  his 
paper  at  the  unexpected  visitor— usually  Rosanne  did  not 
get  down  before  luncheon— and  regarded  her  with  un- 
disguised delight.  And  she  was  well  worth  regarding. 
Despite  her  dramatic  attempts  at  paleness  she  looked  as 
fresh  and  sweet  as  a  rose  tree  when  the  morning  dew  is  on 
it.  The  riding  habit  that  Peter  admired  was  of  palest 
fawn,  with  a  long,  loose  coat  of  severe  masculine  cut,  and 
beautiful  lacquered  boots-  the  very  pink  of  perfection  of 
boots— which  clasped  her  pretty  arched  feet  with  charming 
snugness,  and  then  shot  up  formally  stiff  burnished  tubes, 
straight  to  the  edge  of  her  knickerbockers.  Thus  equipped, 
with  her  lustrous  gold  hair  wound  in  a  curly  twist  round 
her  mall,  shapely  head  and  her  flunky,  violet  eyes  a  still 
duskier  tint  from  secret  emotion,  she  looked  not  so  much 
like  a  girl  as  a  boy,  a  lithe,  clean-cut,  dramatically  hand- 
some youth  say  Adonis,  off  on  a  cross-country  jaunt  with 
Venus. 

"Hello,  old  dear,"  she  said,  and  saluted  her  father  with 
the  crop.  Then  she  seated  herself  upon  his  knee,  kissed 
lightly  first  one  cheek  and  thi  n  the  other,  brushed  an 
imaginary  speck  of  dust  from  his  coat  collar,  and  refastened 
his  tie  with  many  admonitory  pats  and  pulls  and  twitches 
of  her  little  white  hands,  while  Hazen  dutifully  held  up 
his  chin,  looking  down  on  her  with  a  bright,  contented  eye. 

It  was  a  well-known  domestic  fact  that,  inside  certain 
limits,  Rosanne  could  twist  her  father  round  her  slender 
fingers.  Whenever  Mrs.  Hazen,  the  social  drum  major, 
betook  herself  off  to  New  York  on  a  shopping  campaign 
the  two  conspirators  left,  behind  were  wont  to  indulge  in 
all  sorts  of  roistering  good  times,  disporting  themselves 
gayly  at  the  movies,  at.  the  theater,  in  common  or  garden 
toilets,  and  at  jovial  little  late  suppers  rl  drur  at.  KofTrano's, 
at  which  their  relative  would  have  turned  up  a  scornful 
nose.  Accordingly  as  Rosanne  sat  upon  his  knee,  smooth- 
ing his  tie,  she  was  really  burning  to  impart  to  him  the 
news  and  enlist  him  on  her  side  in  the  tug  of  war  she  felt 
was  impending. 
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"For  Two,  Three  Days  Now  I  Have  Watched  and  Waited,  Hoping  for  a 
Word  With  You  " 

"Papa,"  she  began  in  a  voice  that  trembled  slightly. 
But  Hazen  at  that  particular  instant  had  picked  up  the 
paper  and  was  frowning  over  the  stock  report. 
"Eh?"  he  queried  absently. 

The  negligent  tones  decided  Rosanne.  She  slid  off  his 
knee  very  quietly  and  drifted  round  to  the  extra  place  that 
had  just  been  laid  for  her.  The  fugitive  impulse  toward 
confession  had  departed. 

After  breakfast  she  dispatched  a  brief  note  by  messenger, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  Peter  Whitney,  an  estimable,  somewhat 
heavy-jawed  young  gentleman,  rode  up  on  his  big,  rangy 
gray  mare,  found  Rosanne  fidgeting  on  Firefly  before  the 
gate,  and  the  two  of  them  cantered  down  the  sunny  street 
together. 

It  was  high  meridian  when  she  returned,  swung  down, 
threw  the  reins  to  the  gardener  who  was  clipping  the  hedge, 
and  ran  quickly  pant  him  into  the  house.  She  was  white 
and  looked  excited.  The  firm  and  friendly  little  speech 
explaining  why  it  could  never,  never  be  had  not  turned 
out  exactly  as  she  had  rehearsed  it.  In  the  house  she 
found  her  mother  in  a  great,  flowered  chair  in  the  morning 
room  with  the  memoranda  of  the  day's  appointments 
spread  out  on  the  table  before  her. 

"Mother  dear,"  began  Rosanne.  She  came  forward 
slowly.    "I  — I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"Not  now,  not  now,  child;  I'm  busy."  And  Mrs. 
Hazen  waved  an  impatient  hand.  "That  wretched, 
blundering  editor  printed  the  wrong  "  She  paused 
to  look  ii|>  the  number  of  the  blundering  editor  on  a  card 
which  hung  on  the  wall  by  her  side. 

Rosanne  watched  the  moving  lips  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  said  firmly: 

"It's  no  good  calling  him  up  now.  Listen,  mother:  I'm 
not  going  to  marry  Peter  Whitney.  Look!" 

She  held  up  before  her  mother's  startled  gaze  a  slim, 
ringlets  hand. 

Mrs.  Hazen  gave  a  great  start,  recovered  herself  and 
cried  out  sharply:  "Nonsense!"  She  stared  into  the  girl's 
pale  face  and  gasped  again  even  more  sharply:  "Non- 
sense! What  do  you  mean,  you  romantic  child?" 


"It's  true,"  affirmed  Rosanne  softly. 
"There's  no  nonsense  about  it.  We  had  it  out 
together  this  morning  and  I  gave  him  back  his 
ring.  I — I  don't  love  him,"  she  added  simply. 

At  the  word  Mrs.  Hazen's  smooth,  massaged 
brow  contracted  as  if  she  had  suddenly  bitten 
into  an  unripe  persimmon. 

"Love!"  she  burst  out  with  asperity.  "Of 
course  you  will  love  him,  silly  child,  after  you 
are  married — as  much  as  is  proper.  I  suppose," 
she  continued  with  grim  sarcasm,  "that  you 
mean  romantic  love.  But  let  me  tell  you,  my 
dear,  marriage  is  not  a  romantic  business,  what- 
ever the  novelists  may  say.   And  if  you  feel  a 

solid  esteem  for  Peter  " 

"Ah,  but  I  do,"  exclaimed  Rosanhe  with 
trembling  lip.  "That's  just  the  trouble.  Solid 
esteem  is  exactly  what  I  feel  for  Peter." 
"Well,  then?"  said  Mrs.  Hazen  crisply. 
"But,  mother,  he  bores  me.  Peter  bores  me 
to  distraction!  There's  no  bubble  in  him,  no 
sparkle  or  gayety.  I  know  what  he's  going  to 
say  before  he  says  it  and  what  he's  going 
to  think  before  he  thinks  it.  After  we've  been 
together  a  while  I  feel  flat  and  stuffy  and  de- 
pressed, as  if  I  had  been  riding  in  a  tunnel. 
When  I'm  away  from  him  I  think  over  all  his 
goodness  and  worth  and  get  into  quite  a  fine 
glow — and  then  along  comes  Peter  himself  and 
spreads  a  dull,  gray  blanket  across  the  whole 
world.  I  can  weep  with  Peter,  but  I  cannot 
laugh  with  him." 

Mrs.  Hazen  controlled  herself  with  a  strong 
effort.    Her  fine  brown  eyes  had  a  hard  stare. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said  coldly.  "Don't  fidget 
and  prance  about  like  that.  Now  see  if  you  can 
be  rational  for  ten  minutes.  You  can't  throw 
over  Peter  without  serious  reasons.  He's  good 
and  honorable." 

"You  don't  love  a  man  just  because  he's 
good,"  muttered  the  girl  rebelliously.  "That's 
what's  the  matter  with  Peter— he's  a  regular 
self-starter  in  goodness.    It  makes  him  dull." 

"Don't  be  flippant,"  reproved  Mrs.  Hazen  in 
a  majestic,  steam-roller  fashion.    "It's  coarse. 
Certainly  one  loves  a  man  because  he's  good ! 
What  other  reason  is  there  for  loving?  I  love 
your  father  because  he's  good." 
Rosanne  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh. 
"Poor  papa!"  she  murmured   under  her 
breath.    "But  anybody  in  her  right  senses 
would  love  papa.    Besides,  he's  not  good—  I 
mean,"  she  added  hastily,  "not  the  same  kind  of  good  that 
Peter  is.  Not  the  slow,  plodding,  solid,  stolid  good.  And 
then  papa  has  a  bubble." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'a  bubble,'"  retorted 
Mrs.  Hazen  with  biting  sarcasm.   "I  married  your  father 

because  he  was  good.  And  Peter  " 

"Oh,  bother  Peter!"  cried  Rosanne  petulantly.  "He's— 
torpedoed."   She  added  with  sudden  irritation:  "His  tie 
is  always  riding  up." 
Mrs.  Hazen  gasped. 

"You're  throwing  him  over  because  his  tie  rides  up?" 
Rosanne  nodded,  half  laughing,  mischief  sparkling  in 
her  gay,  come-hither  eyes.   "Call  it  that,"  she  assented. 

Mrs.  Hazen  regarded  her  broodingly.  Severe,  hard- 
headed,  ambitious,  she  had  ruled  her  amiable,  fun-loving 
husband  and  child  with  a  rod  of  iron,  shepherding  them 
diligently  along  the  proper  social  paths,  anil  heretofore 
they  had  given  her  no  trouble.  If  only  Rosanne,  she 
reflected  bitterly,  had  postponed  her  quarrel  with  Peter's 
goodness  until  the  day  after  instead  of  the  day  before  the 
wedding!  Then  Peter  himself  would  have  had  to  settle 
the  bill.  Put  to  patch  up  a  difference  a  difference  based 
on  ties  and  bubbles  and  heaven  knew  what  romantic 
absurdities  and  to  patch  it  up,  moreover,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  Rosanne  refusing  to  see  Peter  again  and 
Peter  very  likely  refusing  to  sec  Rosanne  that ,  as  Hamlet 
said,  was  the  question.  Hut  Mrs.  Hazen  did  not  intend  to 
dodge  it  as  did  the  noble  prince.  She  put  up  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  t<>  wipe  away  an  imaginary  tear  of  grief 
while  she  thought  rapidly  what  course  to  pursue.  Rosanne 
had  a  tender  heart,  like  Iht  father.  Tears  bad  always  been 
an  effective  weapon  with  her  father.  Mrs.  Hazen  firmly 
decided  on  tears. 

The  next  instant  the  girl's  startled  eyes  beheld  her 
mother's  carefully  coifed  iron-gray  head  go  down  into  her 
plump,  jeweled  white  hand,  and  she  began  to  sob  plaintive, 
choking  sobs  into  her  handkerchief.  Rosanne  bent,  her 
pliant  young  brows  in  dark  suspicion. 

"Devils!"  she  muttered  softly  under  her  breath  a 
graceful  idiom  she  had  learned  from  her  papa.   And  it  was 
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at  this  critical  period  that  that  crisp,  casual  gentleman 
himself  appeared  at  the  open  door,  whistling  genially. 

"Hello,  Bub  "  he  began  jovially.   He  glimpsed  the 

tableau  of  immobile  grief,  his  eyes  rounded,  his  jaw  dropped, 
and  he  finished  weakly:  "Why,  Bertha!"  in  some  alarm. 

Mrs.  Hazen  continued  to  weep  into  her  handkerchief. 
Hazen  looked  from  Rosanne  to  her  mother,  and  back  again 
to  the  girl. 

"What's  up?"  he  demanded  in  low  tones. 

"I've  broken  my  engagement  with  Peter,"  explained 
Rosanne,  speaking  as  gently  as  she  could.  "Mother's 
unhappy  about  it." 

"Broken  with  Peter?"  echoed  Hazen,  staring.  "God 
bless  us— at  this  hour!"  He  sat  down,  mopping  his 
brow  with  a  very  troubled  expression.  "What  did  you  do 
that  for?" 

Mrs.  Hazen's  handkerchief  came  down  suddenly,  reveal- 
ing glittering,  hard,  dry  eyes. 

"Because  he's  not  romantic,"  she  replied  with  bitter 
distinctness. 

"Not  romantic?"  repeated  Hazen  in  bewilderment. 
"Whoever  said  he  was?" 

"Because  he  has  no  bubble,"  continued  mamma  implac- 
ably. 

"What— no  bubble?  Well,  that's  right.  Peter  hasn't 
much  Seltzer  in  his  composition."  Hazen  was  beginning  to 
see  light.  A  hilarious  beam  lurked  in  the  glance  he  turned 
on  his  daughter.  "  What  else?  " 

"His  tie  rides  up!" 

"  Eh,  what?  His  tie  " 

But  here  Mr.  Hazen,  until  now  somewhat  daunted  by 
his  wife's  fine,  diamond-edge  scorn,  burst  into  a  ringing 
peal  of  laughter,  rose,  and  encircling  Rosanne's  waist  gave 
it  a  tender,  jolly  little  squeeze. 

"Lovers'  quarrel,  eh?"  he  elucidated.  "Well,  if  it's 
nothing  worse  than  his  tie  riding  up — though,  mind,  that's 
a  devilish  serious  offense — why,  we'll  buy  him  one  of  those 
patent  clips  so  his  tie  won't  ride  up  any  more.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  we'll  fix  him  up  with  one  of  mine.  Come, 
dear,"  he  finished  more  gravely,  "make  it  up.  Peter's  a 
good  old  scout.  Don't  keep  him  kneeling  at  the  mourning 
bench." 

Rosanne  slipped  out  from  the  encircling  arm  and  faced 
him  steadily.   Her  eyes  were  starry  with  resolution. 

"It's  all  settled,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  marry 
Peter!" 

"But  you  can't  leave  a  man  in  the  lurch  that  way.  It's 
dishonorable.  You  can't  be  dishonorable,  Bubbles.  Jim 
Hazen's  girl  can't  be  dishonorable." 

Rosanne  pushed  back  the  hair  from  her  temples  with 
both  hands.  She  looked  a  little  wild,  but  she  stuck 
resolutely  to  her  guns. 

"I'm  not  going  to  marry  Peter!" 

"But  dammit,  you  must,"  roared  Hazen,  suddenly 
going  very  red  as  the  lid  blew  off  his  temper.  "I  can't  sit 
day  after  day  in  the  same  office  with  a  man  my  daughter 
has  jilted.  What — what  in  purgatory  would  we  talk 
about?  The  weather?  And  with  the  final  papers  of 
partnership  signed  up  last  week.    No,  no,  Bubbles,  it's 


too  late  to  go  back  on  your  word  now.  You've  got  to  be 
've  got  to  follow  through." 
•r  hand  and  attempted  to  draw  her  to 
,  after  the  briefest  reproachful  look  at 
were  purple-black  with  emotion,  with- 
■peated  monotonously  her  little  litany: 
0  marry  Peter!" 

:e  Hazen  was  vigorously  unprintable; 
rely  disturbed.  Peter  was  a  good  fel- 
•om  being  the  most  affluent  young  man 
in  town  —  and,  ergo,  mamma's 
distinguished  candidate — Peter 
was,  in  his  own  way,  distinctly 
a  good  fellow.  A  bit  toplofty  and 
overserious,  to  be  sure,  but  good, 
good.  That  was  the  adjective  for 
Peter.  And  Rosanne's  conduct 
was  dishonorable.  No  doubt 
about  that.  Still,  if  she  didn't 
care  for  his  particular  brand  of 

goodness   He  stole  an 

anxious  glance  at  her.  She  was 
white,  very  white,  with  faint  vio- 
let rings  under  her  eyes,  and  her 
mouth  had  the  pathetic  down- 
ward droop  of  a  grieving  child. 
Hazen  felt  an  odd,  sharp  pang  at 
his  heart.   He  turned  on  his  wife. 

"Go!"  he  said  in  an  abrupt 
undertone.  "Go.  I'll  speak  with 
her — see  what  can  be  done." 

And  Mrs.  Hazen,  the  titular 
despot,  was  glad  for  once  to 
leave  affairs  in  his  hands. 

Half  an  hour  later  Hazen  let 
himself  guiltily  out  of  the  house, 
walked  to  the  corner,  and 
boarded  a  car  in  great  and  gen- 
uine perturbation  of  spirit. 
Needless  to  say,  Rosanne  had  accomplished  the  finger- 
winding  process  in  exactly  two  blinks  of  her  pretty, 
swimming  blue  eyes. 

It  was  midnight.  The  clock  in  the  brightly  lit  library 
chimed  measuredly  twelve  brief  strokes,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  red  ember  in  the  grate  sifted  down  with  a  tiny, 
clinking  sound.  Hazen  bent  to  light  a  fresh  cigarette  at  a 
coal.  He  looked  white  and  tired,  and  he  had  ample  right 
to  look  both.  An  hour  ago  the  indomitable  wife  of  his 
bosom  had  retired  in  a  state  bordering  perilously  near  to 
hysteria.  Meantime,  the  status  quo  remained  unchanged. 
It  was  still  Mrs.  Hazen's  fixed  and  immutable  resolve  to  go 
forward  with  the  wedding,  and  it  was  Rosanne's  equally 
fixed  and  immutable  resolve  to  retire  from  it;  and  papa 
was  the  battleground  over  which  the  two  belligerents 
fought.  Hence  his  jaded  expression,  the  present  late  vigil 
and  the  loss  of  his  beauty  sleep.  Before  she  left  Mrs. 
Hazen  had  wrung  from  him  a  promise  that  there  should 
be  absolutely  no  scandal,  no  hateful  talk  or  publicity,  and 
he  had  wearily  agreed,  though  how  this  was  to  be  effected 
unless  the  young  rebel  locked  in  her  own  room  upstairs 
should  pull  down  her  flag,  he  did  not  clearly  see.  He 
smoked  patiently  one  cigarette  after  another. 

Presently  soft,  padding  footfalls  were  heard  outside  on 
the  staircase  and  a  board  squeaked  loudly.  Hazen  sat  up 
and  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  had  fallen  into  a  momentary  doze. 
The  door  opened  cautiously  and  Rosanne  popped  a  rumpled 
golden  head  inside. 

"Coast  clear?"  she  demanded  in  a  sibilant  whisper. 

Hazen  nodded  curtly.  He  intended  to  be  firm — judi- 
cious and  stern  and  firm. 

Rosanne  entered  noiselessly,  held  up  a  rosy  forefinger 
to  enjoin  secrecy,  bent  listening  a  moment  at  the  crack  of 
the  door,  then  smiled  and  closed  it  behind  her.  She  had 
slipped  into  a  dressing  gown  of  dull  blue  brocade  that  was 
girdled  in  at  the  waist  by  a  cord  and  stood  out  stiffly. 
Beneath  it  her  slim,  bare  ankles  gleamed  whitely  above 
pomponned  slippers.  Her  hair,  parted  boyishly  on  one 
side,  hung  down  to  her  waist,  a  thick  lustrous  cable.  She 
leaned  against  the  door,  smiling  faintly. 

"Well,  captain,  are  you  keeping  guard  by  your  camp 
fire  alone?   What's  the  password  to-night?" 

"Hell  to  pay  and  nothing  to  pay  with,"  said  Hazen 
soberly.  "Sh-sh!"  as  Rosanne's  soft  giggle  rippled  out. 
He  cast  an  alarmed  look  toward  the  door. 

"She's  asleep,"  the  girl  soothed  him.  "Poor  dear,  did 
she  row  you  dreadfully?"  She  laughed  and  began  to 
chant  with  gay  eyes  under  her  breath : 

"At  midnight,  in  her  papa-guarded  tent, 
The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Rosanne,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent  " 

"You  little  scamp,"  growled  papa  tenderly.  He  ex- 
tended his  arms. 

After  that  there  was  what  might  be  properly  termed  an 
armistice.  Rosanne,  with  her  bright  head  tucked  against 
her  father's  shoulder,  one  arm  wound  tightly  round  his 
neck  for  moral  support,  her  slippers  kicked  off  and  her 
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bare,  rosy  feet  extended  to  the  coals,  occupied  a  snug  half 
of  the  parental  easy-chair  and  unfolded  frankly  all  the 
subterranean  doubts  and  fears  that  had  led  up  to  the  day's 
explosion. 

"And  so,"  she  wound  up  finally,  "I  think  that  even  if 
it  is  dishonorable,  as  you  say  " 

"I  do!"  said  papa  very  firmly. 

"Still,  I  think  in  this  particular  instance  " 

But  Hazen  was  staring  into  the  coals  with  heavy,  lack- 
luster gaze,  and  did  not  appear  to  hear. 

"Rosanne,"  he  said  at  last  in  tones  so  grave  that  she 
jumped  with  surprise,  "I  have  decided  to  disinter  some- 
thing for  your  sake,  and  before  I  begin  I  want  you  to 
promise  never  to  mention  it  again — to  keep  it  a  secret 
forever,  even  from  yourself." 

"Cross  my  heart,"  she  pledged  blithely. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,  a  silly,  foolish,  romantic  and 
volatile  youngster  " 

"  Like  somebody  else  not  a  million  miles  away.  Ahem ! " 

"I  found  myself  one  night  in  the  same  predicament  in 
which  you  now  are — precisely  the  same.  I  was  to  marry 
somebody  in  the  morning,  and  I  didn't  want  to.  I  didn't 
want  to!"  His  chest  rose  in  a  deep  breath.  "By  Gad, 
that  was  a  night." 

"Oh!"  gasped  Rosanne  in  round,  blue-eyed  awe.  "And 
so — what  did  you  do?" 

"  Married  her.  Kept  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  married  her  in 
the  morning."  He  was  silent  a  long  minute.  "  And  a  dear, 
faithful  wife  she's  been  to  me  all  these  years,"  he  finished. 

"Oh,  papa,  it  was  mamma!"  Rosanne  fell  upon  him, 
ruffled  his  hair,  hugged  him  tempestuously.  "  I  think  it's 
delightful  of  you  to  say  that!  I  think  it  was  perfectly 
adorable  of  you  not  to  jilt  poor  mamma.  She  would  feel 
that  sort  of  thing  so  keenly.  And  then,  of  course,  I'm 
glad  purely  on  my  own  selfish  account."  She  kissed  him 
purely  on  her  own  selfish  account.  "But,  papa  dearest, 
don't  you  see,  in  my  case  it's — it's  altogether  different." 
She  nodded  at  him  seriously. 

"How?"  asked  papa  very  dryly. 

"Why,  mamma  was  a  lady.  You  can't  disappoint  a 
lady.   I  see  that  perfectly." 

"So,  I  fancy,  do  I.  The  shoe,  in  short,  is  on  the  other 
foot.  It's  dishonorable  for  a  gentleman  to  disappoint  a 
lady,  but  it's  not  dishonorable  for  a  lady  to  disappoint  a 
gentleman,  eh?" 

"Certainly  not,"  retorted  Rosanne  stoutly.  "I  think 
it  was  courteous  and  dear  of  you  to  put  it  through  with 
mamma,  and  I  kiss  you  for  it" — she  did — "seeing  that  I 
am  here,  so  to  speak,  by  reason  of  your  courtesy.  But  in 
the  case  of  Peter  it's  quite,  quite 
different.  It  seems  to  me  much 
more  honorable  to  be  dishonorable, 
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a  gentleman.  You 
Again  he  took  hi 
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him  from  eyes  that 
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"  I'm  not  going  t 
For  a  brief  spac 
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Hazen  gave  a  sigh— was  it  of  relief  that  she  had  deter- 
mined not  to  be  so  honorable  as  her  father? 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "that's  settled.  Now,  what's 
next  upon  the  ticket?  We're  in  a  precious  tight  box,  my 
dear.  I've  given  my  solemn  word  to  your  mother  there 
shall  be  no  scandal." 

"Seems  to  me,"  she  murmured  slyly,  "that  somebody's 
batting  on  both  sides  of  the  game." 

Mr.  Hazen  ignored  the  insinuation. 

"We  must  plan  something,"  he  continued  thoughtfully. 
"But  what?  Your  mother  must  be  shielded.  Peter  must 
be  shielded.  And  the  dear  old  public  must  never  get  on  to 
thegame.  That's  the  three-cornered  riddle.  Now— what's 
the  answer?" 

"I've  got  the  answer,"  responded  Rosanne  demurely, 
but  her  eyes  were  shining  like  stars. 

"The  hell  you  have!"  cried  Hazen  most  unparentally. 
He  had  been  a  cowboy  in  the  free,  untrammeled  days  of 
his  youth  before  he  met  Mrs.  Hazen,  and  some  of  the 
fainter  epithets  of  his  profession  still  stuck  like  cockle- 
burs  in  his  vocabulary.    "Well,  out  with  it.  Let's  hear." 

So  Rosanne,  curled  up  like  a  Turk  in  the  deep  leather  chair, 
with  her  toes  tucked  under  her  for  warmth,  talked 
rapidly  for  ten  minutes,  while  Hazen  listened  in  earnest, 
frowning  attention,  pulling  at  a  dead  cigarette. 

"It  might  work,"  he  admitted  dubiously  at  the 
close.  "I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  spare  the  time. 
I  own  it's  a  big  temptation." 

He  met  her  eye,  reddened  consciously,  and  they 
both  laughed  out  together. 

"You  doggoned  little  conspirator ! "  he  said  in  some 
excitement.   "How  did  you  hatch  that  plot?" 

Rosanne  skipped  out  of  her  chair. 

"Oh,  dearest,"  she  cried,  "won't  it  be  joyous!  You 
know  it's  exactly  what  you've  wished  to  do  all  your 
life.  First,  you  were  a  poor,  lanky,  lean  little  cowboy  with 
nothing  but  your  beautiful  temper.  Then  you  married 
mamma,  and  ever  since  you've  had  your  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone busily  acquiring  cash  and  caste.  Now  you've  got 
them— a  bank  and  a  factory  and  a  lovely  daughter! 
You've  earned  a  holiday,  and  I'm  going  to  make  you  take 
it!"  And  she  threw  up  her  slipper  into  the  air,  caught  it 
and  cried  "Hooray!  Hooray  for  the  Cannibal  Isles!" 
in  such  gay,  reckless  accents  that  papa  clapped  a  warning 
hand  over  her  mouth  and  darted  an  alarmed  look  at  the 
door. 

After  that  the  two  conspirators  fell  to  work  upon  the 
plan  in  earnest  and,  amid  gusts  of  suppressed  laughter, 
revised,  cut,  polished,  checked,  added  and  subtracted, 
until  at  last  it  shone  like  the  very  masterpiece  of  strategy 
that  it  was,  with  never  a  flaw  that  could  be  discovered. 
At  two  o'clock,  weary  but  gay,  the  two  intriguers  stole 
arm  in  arm  upstairs.  At  her  door  Rosanne  rewarded  him 
for  his  firmness  by  a  final  hug  and  kiss;  they  parted,  and 
then  papa,  whose  honor  in  every  direction  was  deeply 
involved,  sat  up  the  rest  of  the  night  still  tinkering  on  the 
weak  points  of  the  plot. 

The  following  morning,  just  as  the  limited  bound  for 
New  York  pulled  into  Riverdale,  there  came  far  down  the 
street  the  drone  of  a  motor,  the  wail  of  a  siren,  and  then  a 
powerful  olive- drab  automobile  shot  into  view,  raced 
furiously  along  the  covered  causeway,  and  brought  up 
panting  beside  the  platform  at  the  exact  instant  that  the 
brakeman  raised  his  hand  to  signal  the  engineer  for 
departure. 

"One  minute,  my  man!"  bawled  an  excited  voice. 
"Hold  that  train  I" 

And  Hazen,  hatless,  encrimsoned  and  wildly  disheveled, 
with  beads  of  perspiration  pouring  down  his  cheeks,  broke 


"By  the  Lord  Harry, 
it's  the  Australian  ! 
He's  Going  to  Dive  I 


swiftly  from  the  car,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  junior 
partner,  Peter  Whitney,  who  was  driving,  he  lifted  down 
a  limp,  muffled  figure  from  the  front  seat  and  bore  her 
tenderly  across  the  shining  network  of  tracks.  Behind  him 
stalked  a  frigid  and  mute  little  lady,  double  veils  down — 
presumably  Mrs.  Hazen. 

"'Way  there!"  cried  the  brakeman  gruffly  to  the  press 
of  curious  idlers.  "Stand  back.  Give  the  lady  air.  State- 
room, sir?"  he  queried  respectfully. 

Hazen  nodded,  breathing  heavily.  His  burden  groaned 
feebly  in  his  arms.  The  crowd  nodded  sympathetically  to 
each  other.  Suddenly  a  reporter,  come  to  note  the  daily 
arrivals,  materialized  opportunely  on  the  scene.  He  gaped 
briefly  at  the  throng,  glimpsed  the  flushed  town  magnate 
struggling  at  its  core,  and  came  flying. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Mr.  Hazen?"  he  questioned 
eagerly.  "Is  that  your  daughter?" 

Hazen  nodded  hurriedly  and  mounted  the  train  steps  at 
a  run.  The  reporter  tripped  hard  behind.  Something  like 
a  suppressed  gurgle  came  from  the  burden  in  Hazen's  arms. 

"Accident?"  persisted  the  alert  gatherer  of  news. 

"Thrown!  Thrown  from  her  mare!"  Hazen  flung  dis- 
tractedly over  his  shoulder.  "Rushing  her  through  to 
New  York." 

" Badly  injured?" 

"My  Gad,  man,  don't  pester  me  now!"  cried  Hazen 
savagely.  He  plunged  into  the  cool  twilight  of  the  car. 
A  minute  later  he  reappeared  in  the  vestibule  and  swung 
himself  down  the  steps. 

"Good-by,  Peter,"  he  said  with  breaking  voice.  "Take 
care  of  her,  my  boy." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  promised  Peter  stolidly.  They  wrung  each 
other's  hands. 

"What?  You're  not  going?"  cried  the  reporter. 
"Later,"  mumbled  Hazen,  mopping  his  dripping  brow. 
"Private  car.  .  .  .  Little  business  to  transact  here.  .  .  . 
Follow  in  an  hour.    .    .    .   Catch  them  at  Wadham  Junc- 
tion." 

Upon  which  the  belated  signal  was  given,  and  with  a 
roar  of  the  exhaust  and  a  churning  of  wheels  the  great  steel 
leviathan  went  thundering  on  its  way,  leaving 
Hazen  with  a  scant  sixty  minutes'  margin  to 
wind  up  his  affairs,  how  telegrams  broadcast, 
and  explain  the  episode  to  a  very  persistent 
leech  of  the  public  who  was  sticking  fast  to 
his  elbow. 

According  I"  I  he  l  ivening  Courier,  which 
detailed  the  affair  in  full,  it  was  altogether 
the  moil  thrilling  event  of  the  year.  Miss 
>  anne  Hazen,  one  of  the  prettiest  buds  of  the 
season,  whose  marriage  to  Mr.  Peter  W  hitney  was 
scheduled  for  the  following  noon,  had  suddenly 
been  thrown  from  her  mare  Firefly  ami  dragged 
by  that  vicious  brute  tome  ih  itance  along  a  lonely 
country  road.  There  her  father,  whose  business 
ind  led  him  most  providentially  along  the  elf 
.one  mute,  hail  found  her  uni  on  .  i ■ . < j    and  Idled 
her  into  his  car.    Fortunately,  a  physician    w  Iiohc 
name  had  not  as  yet  been  ascertained    chanced  to 
Ik- passing  the  spot  at  that  particular  lime  lb 
examined  the  young  woman  and  pronounced  her 
injuries  grave.    Whereupon  Mi    \\.<./.<-w,  acting 
with  characteristic  decision,  hud  irnmediatel> 


rushed  his  daughter,  together  with  her  mother  and  fiance, 
through  to  New  York,  where  they  would  be  met  by  the 
famous  specialist,  Doctor  Murray,  and  taken  direct  to  his 
hospital.  Mr.  Hazen  himself  had  delayed  only  long  enough 
to  get  his  affairs  in  shape  for  what  might  prove  a  pro- 
tracted absence,  after  which  he  had  followed  in  his  private 
car,  and  Mr.  Whitney,  who  had  accompanied  his  fiance  as 
far  as  Wadham  Junction,  returned  home  to  resume  charge 
of  the  firm's  business. 

From  later  bulletins  appearing  in  The  Courier  the  fact 
was  established  that  Miss  Rosanne's  heart  seemed  oddly 
affected,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  great  Murray  that 
a  sea  trip  was  advisable  to  restore  that  delicate  organ. 
Accordingly  the  Hazens  were  taking  their  daughter  on  a 
six  months'  cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  Rumor  had  it  that 
at  the  end  of  this  period  Mr.  Whitney  would  join  them  at 
Honolulu,  at  which  romantic  spot  the  deferred  ceremony 
would  take  place.  And  in  this  case  rumor,  artfully  insti- 
gated by  Mrs.  Hazen  herself,  was  tolerably  correct.  For 
so  much  of  a  concession  she  had  demanded  as  the  price  of 
silence — and  won.  Rosanne,  indeed,  gave  way  readily, 
and  her  mother  grimly  bided  her  time.  Thus  the  first 
round  of  the  combat  was  pulled  off,  with  honors  easy  on 
both  sides. 

// 

TABLEAU:  Figure  a  pleasant,  fresh-scrubbed  prome- 
nade deck,  shaded  by  gay  red-and-green  striped  awnings, 
on  a  large,  comfortable  Pacific  Mail  liner.  Passengers  are 
lounging  in  Shanghai  cane  chaises  loiiyncs  or  strolling 
languidly  about  in  linens  and  pongees,  for  the  heat  is 
torrid.  Outside  stretches  a  dazzling  jade-green  expanse, 
sleek,  unruffled,  glimmering  and  glinting  under  a  noon- 
day sun. 

Mroad  off  the  starboard  bow,  barely  distinguishable  by 
a  faint  smudge  on  the  horizon  rim,  lie  the  Friendly  Isles, 
where  dwell,  according  to  the  first  olliccr,  affable  man- 
eating  natives;  and  in  the  limpid  waters  all  about  them, 
upon  the  same  authority,  dwell  affable  man-eating  sharks. 

Rosanne,  to  whom  the  above  information  had  lin  n 
imparted,  was  charmed  by  the  delightful  coincidence,  and 
speculated  upon  it  with  vivacity  to  her  father,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  rail  at  her  side  and  w  atching  pensively  I  lie 
steady  jigging  movements  of  a  great,  black,  triangular  I'm 
t  hat  for  two  days  had  been  following  I  he  ship,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  rear,  with  sinister  pertinacity. 

"Man-eaters  on  land.  Man-eaters  in  the  sea.  If  there 
were  man-eaters  in  the  air  we'd  be  goners,  papa!" 

"  Mosquitoes?  "  offered  Hazen  lazily,  still  following  the 
machinelike  precision  of  the  fin. 

Rosanne's  pretty  laugh  rippled  out,  a  bright  cascade 
of  silvery  notes.  At  the  sound  a  young  man  farther  down 
the  rail  Hung  her  a  quick  look,  as  of  anger,  and  walked 
brusquely  aw  ay.  Rosanne  noted  I  he  movement  with  height  - 
ened  color.  For  over  a  week  now  his  morose,  defiant,  dark 
e\  e  had  been  bent  upon  her  at  intervals  in  scornful  disdain 
of  her  ga  vel  v.  Am  a  retort ,  Rosanne  had  donned  her  bright  - 
est  gowns  and  passed  and  repassed  in  a  whirlwind  of  friv- 
olous merriment,  lie  made  no  friends,  she  observed,  but 
kept  austerely  to  himself,  dining  for  the  most  part  alone  in 
Mm  stateroom.  \-„r  the  past  three  days  he  had  watched 
her  with  an  increasing  narrowness  and  intensity. 

"  Wlin  is  he?"  she  asked  her  father  casually. 

"  W'ho'ii  who7" 
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"The  Knight  of  the  Woeful  Countenance  leaning  over 
the  rail?" 

"  Name's  Innesley — Australian." 

"Why  does  he  always  walk  by  his  lone,  like  Kipling's 
cat?" 

"Maybe  somebody  jilted  him,"  suggested  papa  slyly. 

"Pooh!  Nonsense!  Is— is  he  a  gentleman?" 

"Yes,"  came  the  prompt  reply.  "What's  better,  he's  a 
man.   Broad  gauge,  lots  of  sand." 

"He  wears  such  funny  clothes,"  protested  the  girl. 
"That  cricket  cap!  Those  gray  flannel  shirts  and  old 
tweeds!" 

"And  did  you  notice?  — his  tie  rides  up,"  said  Hazen 
solemnly.  He  shied  a  bit  of  coral  at  the  rhythmical  black 
fin. 

Rosanne  blushed,  shot  an  eyeflash  at  the  stranger,  found 
herself  the  object  of  a  dark,  secret  scrutiny,  blushed  deeper 
still,  and  hurriedly  glanced  away. 

"Come,  papa,"  she  said  crossly,  "let's  walk.  You're 
hypnotized  by  that  shark." 

"He's  after  some  one  on  board,"  affirmed  Hazen.  "I'd 
like  to  know  who  the  beggar's  picked." 

He  turned  reluctantly  from  the  rail,  and  the  next  instant, 
as  if  in  response  to  his  idle  query,  came  a  single,  piercing 
scream.  Followed  hoarse  calls,  the  thunder  of  feet  across 
the  deck  and  a  wild  clamor  of  shouts: 

"Man  overboard!   Man  overboard!" 

Rosanne's  check  blanched.  Instinctively,  not  knowing 
what  she  did,  she  pivoted  like  lightning  and  cast  a  swift, 
searching  glance  down  the  rail.  It  encountered  a  smile, 
bright  as  a  sword-flash,  from  the  stranger;  for  the  space  of 
a  falling  star  their  eyes  locked;  they  plumbed  each  other 
with  a  long,  deep  look.  With  an  effort,  Rosanne  plucked 
her  gaze  away.  She  felt  suddenly  shocked,  breathless, 
glowing,  and  her  heart,  that  alleged  infirm  organ,  was 
beating  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

"Oh.  papa,  somebody's  overboard!"  she  cried  a  moment 
later  with  great  originality. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  commented  Hazen  grimly.  He 
was  hanging  far  out  over  the  rail.  "It's  one  of  the  crew," 
he  added. 

The  sailor's  round,  black  head  could  be  seen  bobbing 
like  a  melon  in  the  frothy  white  wake,  momentarily  farther 
and  farther  astern.   Upon  the  lower  deck  the  crew  were 


swinging  out  a  boat,  but  something  was  amiss  with  the 
tackle,  and  it  dangled,  disabled,  halfway  down  the  ship's 
side. 

"Does  the  shark  see  him  yet?"  breathed  Rosanne. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Hazen,  biting  hard  upon  his  cigarette. 

"Not  yet.    Ah   !"   For  even  as  he  spoke  the  black, 

machinelike,  moving  fin  was  seen  abruptly  to  alter  its 
course.  The  sailor,  as  if  subtly  aware,  cast  one  agonized 
glance  over  his  shoulder  and  frantically  renewed  his  efforts. 
The  black,  jigging  wedge  came  inexorably  on.  Rosanne 
clutched  her  father's  shoulder  convulsively. 

''Oh,  papa!  Papa!"  she  sobbed  under  her  breath. 
"Help  him.  Oh,  please  help  him!"  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

Hazen's  cigarette,  bitten  in  two,  fell  unheeded  into 
the  sea.  His  face  was  pale  and  set.  Suddenly  he  gripped 
the  girl's  hand. 

"Look!"  he  cried.  "By  the  Lord  Harry,  it's  the 
Australian !  He's  going  to  dive ! " 

Rosanne's  eyes  flew  wide  open  like  a  spring  and  her  gaze 
plunged  in  the  direction  her  father  indicated.  With  a  gasp 
she  beheld  her  secret  antagonist  in  his  shirt  and  trousers, 
barefooted,  his  keen,  dark  face  steady  and  watchful,  as  he 
stood  poised  on  the  top  rail,  slim,  taut  as  a  young  winged 
Mercury,  warily  biding  his  time. 

A  rippling  breath  like  that  which  presses  down  a  field  of 
grain  passed  over  the  passengers  huddled  at  the  ship's  side. 
Rosanne's  throat  froze;  her  breath  seemed  to  pass  from 
her  body,  leaving  only  her  straining  eyes  alive. 

"A  knife!  See,  he  has  a  knife!"  babbled  Hazen,  who 
was  pale  as  a  ghost.  "I've  heard  of  things  like  that.  But, 
by  Gad,  he's  taking  a  chance!" 

Once  again  the  man  appeared  to  calculate  the  distance, 
with  coolness,  yet  with  consummate  care.  For  a  space  he 
waited,  immobile,  staring  ahead  without  so  much  as  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelash.  Finally,  gathering  himself  on  tiptoe, 
he  sprang,  flashed  in  a  wide  parabola  like  a  black  arrow 
launched  from  a  bow,  clove  the  surface  of  the  water — 
and  was  lost  to  view. 

"  He  tried  to  measure  the  dive  so  as  to  come  up  under 
the  brute,"  muttered  Hazen  to  Rosanne.  "If  he  fails — 
overshoots  " 

He  ceased,  for  before  his  staring  eyes  the  jigging  black  fin 
had  suddenly  wavered,  then  vanished,  and  a  gleaming 
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apon  that  unrefined  but  wonder-working  f 
ain  healing  of  spirit.  Dimly  at  first,  but  ev 
Dre  clearly,  he  found  it  possible  to  think, 
of  Bill's  temperament  there  are  so  many  qu 
;d  by  a  blow  such  as  he  had  received  that  i 
arising  that  his  emotions,  when  he  began 
em,  were  mixed.  Now  one,  now  another,  of 
sented  itself  to  his  notice.  And  then  individ 
uld  become  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  ir 
Spiritually  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  n 
en  hit  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  sensil 
variety  of  hard  and  hurtful  things.  He  was 
during  the  early  stages  of  his  meditations, 
e  was  hurt  most  as  a  man  who  had  been  stab' 
bitten  in  the  ankle,  hit  in  the  eye,  smit 
ckjack  and  kicked  on  the  shin  in  the  sz 
time.  All  that  such  a  man  would  be  ablt 
;rtainty  would  be  that  unpleasant  things  1 
3  him ;  and  that  was  all  that  Bill  was  able  to  £ 
little,  walking  swiftly  the  while,  he  begar 
gh  inventory.  He  sorted  out  his  injuries,  a 
m.  It  was  perhaps  his  self-esteem  that  1 
st  of  all,  for  he  was  by  nature  modest.  He  1 
imility,  valuable  in  a  crisis  of  this  sort. 
iad  looked  up  to  Claire.  He  had  thought 
ind  all  the  time  that  she  had  been  saying  th 
m  that  night  of  their  last  meeting  she  had  b 
another  man,  a  fat,  bald,  doddering,  senile  ft 
merit  was  his  money.  Scarcely  a  fair  desci 
Pickering,  but  in  a  man  in  Bill's  position  a  li 
sable. 

:ed  on.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  walk  fore^ 
s  whirred  past,  honking  peevishly,  but 
■n  not.  Dogs  trotted  out  to  exchange  civilit 
red  them.  The  poison  in  his  blood  drove  him 
i  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  fe 
most  in  mid-stride  he  became  another  mat 
e  man,  keenly  aware  of  a  very  vivid  thirst  i 
sit  down  and  rest  before  attempting  the 
ment  road  that  lay  between  him  and  ho; 


white  belly  appeared  as  the  huge  fish  turned  over  on  its 
side  to  strike.  A  breath  later  it  sank  altogether  and  a  wide 
disastrous  crimson  dyed  the  tide.  A  gasp  of  horror  went 
up  from  the  ship.  The  next  minute,  before  the  watchers 
could  draw  their  caught  breaths,  the  diver's  sleek  head  and 
glistening  shoulder  emerged,  as  he  swam  with  sure  over- 
hand stroke  toward  the  heavily  laboring  seaman.  A 
ragged  cheer  rang  out  over  the  water;  passengers  turned 
and  shook  each  other  fervently  by  the  hand.  By  this  time 
the  crew  had  succeeded  in  lowering  the  boat,  and  inside  ten 
minutes  rescuer  and  rescued  were  safe  again  on  deck. 
Rosanne,  who  apparently  had  been  holding  her  breath 
since  the  diver  appeared  on  the  rail,  suddenly  leaned  back 
against  her  father's  breast,  gave  a  spent  sigh  and  crumbled 
oil  into  a  dead  faint.  Mamma  said  it  was  because  the  child 
was  still  yearning  in  her  heart  for  Peter. 

Late  that  afternoon,  when  the  sea  was  redly  purple 
and  the  declining  sun  had  begun  to  paint  broad  gold  bare 
like  the  sticks  of  a  huge  fan  against  the  western  sky, 
Rosanne,  watching  her  chance,  sought  the  diver  and  found 
him,  as  usual,  alone.  She  had  come  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
determined  to  end  this  silly,  voiceless  struggle  between 
them.  He  did  not  turn  at  her  approach,  but  stared  stiffly 
in  front  of  him. 

"  Good  evening,"  she  began  almost  shyly.  Suddenly  she 
found  her  purpose  unexpectedly  difficult. 

"Good  evening,"  he  returned  with  polite  indifference. 

Rosanne  persisted,  though  her  cheeks  were  burning 
uncomfortably. 

"I — I  wish  to  thank  you  " 

"What  for?"  he  queried  bluntly. 

"Why,  for  your  fine,  brave,  splendid  " 

"Oh?"  he  cut  in,  and  his  voice  was  like  an  icy  douche. 
"  Oh ! "  he  said  again,  this  time  with  a  downward  inflection. 
He  turned  fully  now  and  appraised  her  with  a  cool,  specu- 
lative eye.  "  Yes,  I  daresay  that's  the  sort  of  thing  most 
women  fall  for.  It's  spectacular."  He  threw  a  fine  edge  of 
sarcasm  into  the  final  word. 

Rosanne  winced. 

"It  was  fine!"  she  defended  with  spirit. 
"  No.only  foolhardy,"  he  emended.  "  Did  I  give  ahangfor 
that  sailor?  No.  Probably  he's  a  chump  not  worth  his  salt. 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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INTHEinterestingland  of  India, 
where  snakes  abound  and  scor- 
pions are  common  objects  of 
the  wayside,  a  native  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  one 
of  the  latter  pursues  an  admirably  common-sense  plan. 
He  does  not  stop  to  lament,  nor  does  he  hang  about  ana- 
lyzing his  emotions.  He  runs  and  runs  and  runs,  and 
keeps  on  running  until  he  has  worked  the  poison  out  of  his 
system.   Not  until  then  does  he  attempt  introspection. 

Lord  Dawlish,  though  ignorant  of  this  fact,  pursued 
almost  identically  the  same  policy.  He  did  not  run  on 
leaving  Lady  Wetherby's  house,  but  he  took  a  very  long 
and  very  rapid  walk,  than  which  in  times  of  stress  there  are 
few  things  of  greater  medicinal  value  to  the  human  mind. 
To  increase  the  similarity,  he  was  conscious  of  a  curious 
sense  of  being  poisoned.  He  felt  stifled — in  want  of  air. 

Bill  was  a  simple  young  man  and  he  had  a  simple  code 
of  ethics.  Above  all  things  he  prized  and  admired  and 
demanded  from  his  friends  the  quality  of  straightness.  It 
was  his  one  demand.  He  had  never  actually  had  a  crim- 
inal friend,  but  he  was  quite  capable  of  intimacy  with  even 
a  criminal,  provided  only  that  there  was  something  spa- 
cious about  his  brand  of  crime  and  that  it  did  not  involve 
anything  mean  or  underhand.  It  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Breitstein,  whom  Claire  had  wished  him  to  insinuate  into 
his  club,  though  acquitted  of  actual  crime,  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  meanness  and  treachery,  that  had  so 
prejudiced  Bill  against  him.  The  worst  accusation  that 
he  could  bring  against  a  man  was  that  he  was  not  square, 
that  he  had  not  played  the  game. 

Claire  had  not  been  square.  It  was  that,  more  than  the 
shock  of  surprise  at  Lady  Wetherby's  news,  that  had  sent 
him  striding  along  the  State  Road  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  staring  before  him  with  unseeing  eyes.  She  had 
fooled  him.  She  had  lied  to  him.  A  sudden  recollection 
of  their  last  interview  brought  a  dull  flush  to  Bill's  face  and 
accelerated  his  speed.  He  felt  physically  ill. 

It  was  not  immediately  that  he  had  arrived  at  even  this 
sketchy  outline  of  his  feelings.  For  perhaps  a  mile  he 
walked  as  the  scorpion-stung  natives  run— blindly,  wildly, 
with  nothing  in  his  mind  but  a  desire  to  walk  faster  and 
faster,  to  walk  as  no  man  had  ever  walked  before.  And 
then  — one  does  not  wish  to  be  unduly  realistic,  but  the 
fact  is  too  important  to  be  ignored— he  began  to  perspire. 
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Half  an  hour  at  a  roadhouse 
completed  the  cure.  It  was  a 
weary  but  clear-headed  Bill  who 
trudged  back  through  the  gather- 
ing dusk. 

He  found  himself  thinking  of  Claire  as  of  someone  he 
had  known  long  ago,  someone  who  had  never  touched 
his  life.  She  seemed  so  far  away  that  he  wondered  how 
she  could  ever  have  affected  him  for  pain  or  pleasure.  He 
looked  at  her  across  a  chasm.  This  is  the  real  differ- 
ence between  love  and  infatuation,  that  infatuation  can  be 
slain  cleanly  with  a  single  blow.  In  the  hour  of  clear  vision 
which  had  come  to  him  Bill  saw  that  he  had  never  loved 
Claire.  It  was  her  beauty  that  had  held  him,  that  and  the 
appeal  which  her  circumstances  had  made  to  his  pity. 
Their  minds  had  not  run  smoothly  together.  Always  there 
had  been  something  that  jarred,  a  subtle  antagonism. 
And  she  was  crooked. 

Almost  unconsciously  his  mind  began  to  build  up  an 
image  of  the  ideal  girl,  the  girl  he  would  have  liked  Claire 
to  be,  the  girl  who  would  conform  to  all  that  he  demanded 
of  woman.  She  would  be  brave.  He  realized  now  that, 
even  though  it  had  moved  his  pity,  Claire's  querulousness 
had  offended  something  in  him. 

He  had  made  allowances  for  her,  but  the  ideal  girl  would 
have  had  no  need  of  allowances.  The  ideal  girl  would  be 
plucky,  cheerfully  valiant,  a  fighter.  She  would  not  admit 
the  existence  of  hard  luck. 

She  would  be  honest.  Here,  too,  she  would  have  no  need 
of  allowances.  No  temptation  would  be  strong  enough  to 
make  her  do  a  mean  act  or  think  a  mean  thought,  for  her 
courage  would  give  her  strength,  and  her  strength  would 
make  her  proof  against  temptation.  She  would  be  kind. 
That  was  because  she  would  also  be  extremely  intelligent, 
and,  being  extremely  intelligent,  would  have  need  of  kind- 
ness to  enable  her  to  bear  with  a  not  very  intelligent  man 
like  himself.  For  the  rest,  she  would  be  small  and  alert 
and  pretty  and— fair-haired— and  brown-eyed— and  she 
would  keep  a  bee  farm  and  her  name  would  be  Elizabeth 
Boyd. 

Having  arrived  with  a  sense  of  mild  astonishment  at  this 
conclusion,  Bill  found,  also  to  his  surprise,  that  he  had 
walked  ten  miles  without  knowing  it  and  that  he  was  turn- 
ing in  at  the  'arm  gate.  Somebody  came  down  the  drive, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  Elizabeth. 
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She  hurried  to  meet  him,  small  and  shadowy  in  the  uncer- 
ain  light.  James,  the  cat,  stalked  rheumatically  at  her  side, 
he  came  up  to  Bill,  and  he  saw  that  her  face  wore  an 
nxious  look.  He  gazed  at  her  with  a  curious  feeling  that 
.  was  a  very  long  time  since  he  had  seen  her  last. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  said,  her  voice  troubled. 
I  couldn't  think  what  had  become  of  you." 

"I  went  for  a  walk." 

"But  you've  been  gone  hours  and  hours." 

"I  went  to  a  place  called  Morrisville." 

"  Morrisville ! "  Elizabeth's  eyes 
pened  wide.  ' '  Have  you  walked 
wenty  miles?" 

"Why,  I— I  believe  I  have." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
eally  conscious  of  it.  Elizabeth 
joked  at  him  in  consternation, 
erhaps  it  was  the  association  in 
er  mind  of  unexpected  walks  with 
he  newly  born  activities  of  the 
epentant  Nutty  that  gave  her  the 
?eling  that  there  must  be  some 
lental  upheaval  on  a  large  scale 
>ack  of  this  sudden  ebullition  of 
ong-distance  pedestrianism.  She 
emembered  that  the  thought  had 
ome  to  her  once  or  twice  during 
he  past  week  that  all  was  not 
yell  with  her  visitor,  and  that  he 
lad  seemed  downcast  and  out  of 
pirits. 

She  hesitated. 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  Mr. 
Chalmers?" 

"No,"  said  Bill  decidedly.  He 
I'ould  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
naking  that  answer  with  any  ring 
f  conviction  earlier  in  the  day, 
iut  now  it  was  different.  There 
/as  nothing  whatever  the  matter 
,-ith  him  now.  He  had  never  felt 
iappier. 

"You're  sure?" 

"Absolutely.    I  feel  fine." 

"  I  thought— I've  been  thinking 
or  some  days— that  you  might  be 
n  trouble  of  some  sort." 

Bill  swiftly  added  another  to 
hat  list  of  qualities  which  he  had 
ieen  framing  on  his  homeward 
ourney.  That  girl  of  his  would 
ie  angelically  sympathetic. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  he 
aid,  "but  honestly  I  feel  like  

feel  great." 

The  little  troubled  look  passed 
rom  Elizabeth's  face.  Her  eyes 
winkled. 

"You're  really  feeling  happy?" 

"  Tremendously." 

"  Then  let  me  damp  you.  We're 
n  an  awful  fix!" 

"What!    In  what  way?" 

"About  the  monkey." 

"Has  he  escaped?" 

"That's  the  trouble  — he 
laan't." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Come  and  sit  down  and  I'll  tell 
'ou.  It's  a  shame  to  keep  you 
tanding  after  your  walk." 

They  made  their  way  to  the  massive  stone  seat  which 
Mr.  Hack,  the  landlord,  had  bought  at  a  sale  and  dumped 
n  a  moment  of  exuberance  on  the  farm  grounds. 

"This  is  the  most  hideous  thing  on  earth,"  Haid  Elizabeth 
•asually,  "hut  it  will  do  to  sit  on.  Now  tell  me:  why  did 
tou  go  to  Lady  Wetherby's  this  afternoon?" 

It  was  all  so  remote,  it  seemed  so  long  ago  that  he  had 
vanted  to  find  an  excuse  for  meeting  ( Jaire  again,  that  for 
t  moment  Bill  hesitate*!  in  actual  perplexity,  arid  before  he 
■ould  speak  Elizabeth  had  answered  the  question  for  him. 

"I  suppose  you  went  out  of  kindness  of  heart  to  relieve 
he  poor  lady's  mind,"  she  said.  "Hut  you  certainly  did 
,he  wrong  thing.  You  started  something!" 

"I  didn't.  te||  her  the  animal  was  here." 

"What  did  you  tell  her?" 

"I  said  I  had  seen  it,  don't  you  know." 

"That  was  enough." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"Oh,  we  shall  pull  through  all  right,  but  we  must  act  at 
mee.  We  must  be  swift  and  resolute.  We  must  saddle  our 
•hargers  and  up  and  away,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Show 
i  flash  of  speed,"  she  explained  kindly,  at  the  sight,  of  Hill'.-i 
lewildered  face. 

"But  what  has  happened?" 

"The  press  is  on  our  trail.    I've  been  interviewing 
•eporters  all  the  afternoon." 
"  Reporters!" 


"  Millions  of  them.  The  place  is  alive  with  them.  Keen, 
hatchet-faced  young  men,  and  every  one  of  them  was  the 
man  who  really  unraveled  some  murder  mystery  or  other, 
though  the  police  got  the  credit  for  it.  They  told  me  so." 

"But,  I  say,  how  on  earth  " 

"         did  they  get  here?   I  suppose  Lady  Wetherby 

invited  them." 
"But  why?" 

"She  wants  the  advertisement,  of  course.  I  know  it 
doesn't  sound  sensational— a  lost  monkey;  but  when  it's  a 
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celebrity's  lost  monkey  it  makes  a  difference.  Suppose 
King  Georgt  had  lost  a  monkey:  wouldn't  your  London 
newspapers  give  it  a  good  deal  of  space?  Especially  if  it 
had  thrown  eggs  at  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  and  bitten 
the  [Juke  of  Norfolk  in  the  leg?  That's  what  our  visitor 
has  been  doing  apparently.  At  least  he  threw  eggs  at  the 
scullery  maid  and  bit  a  millionaire.  It's  practically  the 
same  thing.  At  any  rate,  there  it  is.  The  newspaper  mm 
are  here,  and  they  seem  to  regard  this  farm  as  their  center 
of  operations.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  iti  inducing  t  hem 
to  go  home  to  their  well-earned  dinners.  They  wanted  to 
camp  out  on  the  place.  As  it  is,  then-  may  still  be  some  of 
t  hem  round,  hiding  in  the  grass  with  notebooks,  and  telling 
one  another  in  whispers  that  they  were  the  men  who  really 
solved  the  murder  mystery.  What  shall  we  do?" 
Kill  had  no  suggestions. 

"You  realize  our  position?    I  wonder  if  we  could  be 
arm   led  for  kidnaping.     Tin-  monkey  is  far  more  human 
than  most  of  the  millionaire  children  who  get.  kidnaped. 
It's  an  awful  fix.    Did  you  know  that  Lady  Wetherby  is 
going  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  animal?" 
"  No,  really? " 
"  Five  hundred  dollars!" 
"Surely  not!" 

"She  is.   I  suppose  she  feel*  nhe  can  charge  ii  up  l.iinn 
F'.ary  expen  .eq  for  publicity  and  still  be  ahead  of  the  game, 
taking  into  account  the  advertising  she's  going  to  get." 


"She  said  nothing  about  that  when  I  saw  her." 
"No,  because  it  won't  be  offered  until  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after.  One  of  the  newspaper  men  told  me  that.  The 
idea  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  thing  exciting  just  when  it 
would  otherwise  be  dying  as  a  news  item.  Cumulative 
interest.  It's  a  good  scheme,  too,  but  it  makes  it  very 
awkward  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
keeping  a  monkey  locked  up  with  the  idea  of  waiting  until 
somebody  starts  a  bull  market  in  monkeys.  I  consider 
that  that  sort  of  thing  would  stain  the  spotless  escutcheon 
of  the  Boyds.  It  would  be  a  low 
trick  for  that  old-established  fam- 
ily to  play.  Not  but  what  poor, 
dear  Nutty  would  do  it  like  a 
shot,"  she  concluded  meditatively. 
Bill  was  impressed. 
"It  does  make  it  awkward, 
what?" 

"It  makes  it  more  than  awk- 
ward, what !  Take  another  aspect 
of  the  situation.  The  night  before 
last  my  precious  Nutty,  while  ruin- 
ing his  constitution  with  the  demon 
rum.thought  he  saw  a  monkey  that 
wasn't  there  and  instantly  re- 
solved to  lead  a  new  and  better 
life.  He  hates  walking,  but  he  has 
now  begun  to  do  his  five  miles  a 
day.  He  loathes  cold  baths,  but 
he  now  wallows  in  them.  I  don't 
know  his  views  on  Indian  clubs, 
but  I  should  think  that  he  has  a 
strong  prejudice  against  them,  too, 
but  now  you  can't  go  near  him 
without  taking  a  chance  of  being 
brained.  Are  all  these  good  things 
to  stop  as  quickly  as  they  began? 
If  I  know  Nutty,  he  would  drop 
them  exactly  one  minute  after  he 
heard  that  it  was  a  real  monkey 
he  saw  that  night.  And  how  are 
we  to  prevent  his  hearing?  By  a 
merciful  miracle  he  was  out  tak- 
ing his  walk  when  the  newspaper- 
men began  to  infest  the  place 
to-day,  but  that  might  not  happen 
another  time.  What  conclusion 
does  all  this  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chalmers?" 

"We  ought  to  get  rid  of  the 
animal." 

"  We  certainly  ought.  We  must 
take  it  as  near  Lady  Wetherby's 
house  as  we  can  manage  with 
safety,  and  then  trust  to  its  homing 
instincts." 

"We'd  better  do  it  to-night." 
"This  very  minute.  But  don't 
you  bother  to  come.  You  must  be 
tired  out,  poor  thing." 

"I  never  felt  less  tired,"  said 
Bill  stoutly. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  in 
silence  for  a  moment. 

"You're  rather  splendid,  you 
know,  Mr.  Chalmers.  You  make 
a  great  partner  for  an  adventure 
of  this  kind.  You're  nice  and 
solid." 

The  outhouse  lay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hives,  a  gaunt, 
w  ooden  structure  surrounded  by  bushes.  Elizabeth  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  drew  the  key  from  her  pocket. 

"You  can't  think  how  nervous  I  was  this  afternoon," 
she  said.  "I  thought  every  moment  one  of  those  news- 
paper men  would  look  in  here.  1  .lames!  James!  I 
thought  I  heard  .lames  in  those  bushes  I  kept  heading 
them  away.  Once  I  thought  it  was  all  up."  She  unlocked 
the  cloor.  "One  of  them  was  about  a  yard  from  the  win- 
dow, just  going  to  look  in.  Thank  goodness,  a  bee  stung 
him  at  the  psychological  moment,  and  Oh!" 
"What's  the  mutter?" 

"  ( 'ome  and  gel  a  banana."  , 
They  walked  tot  he  house.  On  t  he  way  Elizabet  h  stopped. 
"Why,  you  haven't  had  any  dinner  either!"  she  said. 
"  Never  mind  me,"  said  Hill,  "  I  can  wait.    Let's  get  I  his 
thing  finished  first." 

"You  really  are  a  sport,  Mr.  Chalmers,"  said  Elizabeth 
gratefully.  "Il  would  kill  me  to  wail  a  minute.  I  shan't 
feel  happy  until  I've  got  il  over.  Will  you  stay  here  while 
I  go  up  and  see  thai  Nully's  safe  in  his  room?"  she  added 
;i    I  hey  entered  I  he  house. 

She  shipped  abruptly.    A  feline  howl  had  broken  the 
sti linens  of  the  night,  followed  instantly  by  a  sharp  report. 
"What  was  that?" 
"It  sounded  like  a  car  backfiring." 

"No.it  was  a  shot  .  One  of  t he  neighbors,  I  expect,  You 
can  hear  miles  away  on  a  night  like  this.    I  suppose  a  cat 
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was  after  his  chick- 
ens. Thank  good- 
ness, James  isn't  a 
pirate  cat.  Wait 
while  I  go  up  and 
see  Nutty." 

She  was  gone 
only  a  moment. 

"It's  all  right," 
she  Said.  "  1  peeped 
in.  He's  doing 
deep-breathing  ex- 
ercises at  his  win- 
dow, which  looks 
out  the  other  way. 
Come  along." 

When  they 
reached  the  out- 
house they  found 
the  door  open. 

"Did  you  do 
that?"  said  Eliza- 
beth. "Did  you 
leave  it  open?" 

"No." 

"  I  don't  re- 
member doing  it 
myself.  It  must 
have  swung  open. 
Well,  this  saves  us 
a  walk.  He'll  have 
gone." 

"Better  take  a 
look  round, 
what?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose 
so;  but  he's  sure 
not  to  be  there. 
Have  you  a 
match?" 

Bill  struck  one 
and  held  it  up. 

"Good  Lord !" 

The  match  went 
out. 

"What  is  it? 
What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Bill  was  fum- 
bling for  another 
match. 

"There's  some- 
thing on  the  floor. 

It  looks  like— I  thought  for  a  minute  "    The  small 

flame  shot  out  of  the  gloom,  flickered,  then  burned  with  a 
steady  glow.  Bill  stooped,  bending  over  something  on  the 
ground.  The  match  burned  down. 

Bill's  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness: 

"I  say,  you  were  right  about  that  noise.  It  was  a  shot. 
The  poor  little  chap's  down  there  on  the  floor  with  a  hole 
in  him  the  size  of  my  fist." 

XVII 

BOYHOOD,  like  measles,  is  one  of  those  complaints 
which  a  man  should  catch  young  and  have  done  with, 
for  when  it  comes  in  middle  life  it  is  apt  to  be  serious. 
Dudley  Pickering  had  escaped  boyhood  at  the  time  when 
his  contemporaries  were  contracting  it.  It  is  true  that  for 
a  few  years  after  leaving  the  cradle  he  had  exhibited  a 
certain  immatureness,  but  as  soon  as  he  put  on  knicker- 
bockers and  began  to  go  about  a  little  he  outgrew  all  that. 
He  avoided  altogether  the  chaotic  period  which  usually 
lies  between  the  years  of  ten  and  fourteen.  At  ten  he  was 
a  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  young  man,  at  fourteen 
almost  an  old  fogy. 

A  love  for  machinery,  developingearly,  helped  thesteady- 
ing  process.  While  other  boys  were  breaking  windows  or 
laying  the  foundations  for  home  runs  and  flying  tackles 
that  would  afterward  enable  them  to  pass  with  credit 
through  college,  Dudley  Pickering  was  scrutinizing  engines, 
studying  textbooks,  talking  on  terms  of  grave  equality 
with  mechanicians. 

And  now  — thirty-odd  years  overdue  boyhood  had 
come  upon  him.  As  he  examined  the  revolver  in  his  bed- 
room wild  and  unfamiliar  emotions  seethed  within  him. 
He  did  not  realize  it,  but  they  were  the  emotions  which 
should  have  come  to  him  thirty  years  before  and  driven 
him  out  to  hunt  Indians  in  the  garden.  An  imagination 
which  might  well  have  become  atrophied  through  disuse 
had  him  as  thoroughly  in  its  control  as  ever  he  had  had 
his  Pickering  Giant. 

He  believed  almost  with  devoutness  in  the  plot  which 
he  had  detected  for  the  spoliation  of  Lord  Wetherby's 
summer  home,  that  plot  of  which  he  held  Lord  Dawlish 
to  be  the  mainspring.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  cir- 
cumstances had  combined  to  help  his  belief.  If  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  was  moving  was  not  sinister  then  there 
was  no  meaning  in  the  word. 


Dudley  Moved  Through  the  Wood  as  Snakily  as  He  Could 


Summer  homes 
had  been  burgled, 
there  was  no  get- 
ting away  from 
that  — half  a  dozen 
at  least  in  the  past 
two  months.  He 
was  a  stranger  in 
the  locality,  so  had 
no  means  of  know- 
ing that  summer 
homes  were  always 
burgled  on  Long 
Island  every  year, 
as  regularly  as  the 
coming  of  the  mos- 
quito and  the 
advent  of  the  jelly- 
fish. It  was  one  of 
the  local  indus- 
tries. People  left 
summer  homes 
lying  about  loose 
in  lonely  spots,  and 
you  just  naturally 
got  in  through  the 
cellar  window. 
Such  was  the  Long 
Islander's  simple 
creed. 

This  created  in 
Mr.  Pickering's 
mind  an  atmos- 
phere of  burglary, 
a  receptiveness,  as 
it  were,  toward 
burglars  as  phe- 
nomena, and  the 
extremely  peculiar 
behavior  of  the 
person  whom  in  his 
thoughts  he  al  ways 
referred  to  as  The 
Man  crystallized 
it.  He  had  seen 
The  Man  hanging 
about,  peering  in 
at  windows.  He 
hadshouted  "Hi !" 
and  The  Man  had 
run.  The  Man  had 
got  into  the  house 
under  the  pretense 
of  being  a  friend  of  Claire's.  At  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  meet  Claire  he  had  dashed  away  in  a  panic.  And 
Claire,  both  then  and  later,  had  denied  absolutely  any 
knowledge  of  him. 

As  for  the  apparently  blameless  beekeeping  that  was 
going  on  at  the  place  where  he  lived,  that  was  easily  dis- 
counted. Mr.  Pickering  had  heard  somewhere  or  read 
somewhere — he  rather  thought  that  it  was  in  those  interest- 
ing but  disturbing  chronicles  of  Raffles — that  the  first  thing 
an  intelligent  burglar  did  was  to  assume  some  open  and  in- 
nocent occupation  to  avert  possible  inquiry  into  his  real 
mode  of  life.  Mr.  Pickering  did  not  put  it  so  to  himself, 
for  he  was  rarely  slangy  even  in  thought,  but  what  he  felt 
was  that  he  had  caught  The  Man  and  his  confederate  with 
the  goods.    He  had  it  on  them. 

If  Mr.  Pickering  had  had  his  boyhood  at  the  proper  time 
and  finished  with  it,  he  would  no  doubt  have  acted  other- 
wise than  he  did.  He  would  have  contented  himself  with 
conducting  a  war  of  defense.  He  would  have  notified  the 
police,  and  considered  that  all  that  remained  for  him  per- 
sonally to  do  was  to  stay  in  his  room  at  night  with  his 
revolver.  But  boys  will  be  boys.  The  only  course  that 
seemed  to  him  in  any  way  satisfactory  in  this  his  hour  of 
rejuvenation  was  to  visit  the  bee  farm,  the  hotbed  of  crime, 
and  keep  an  eye  on  it.  He  wanted  to  go  there  and  prowl. 

He  did  not  anticipate  any  definite  outcome  of  his  visit. 
In  his  boyish,  elemental  way  he  just  wanted  to  take  a 
revolver  and  a  pocketful  of  cartridges,  and  prowl. 

It  was  a  great  night  for  prowling.  A  moon,  so  little  less 
than  full  that  the  eye  could  barely  detect  its  slight  tend- 
ency to  become  concave,  shone  serenely,  creating  a  desira- 
ble combination  of  black  shadows  w  here  the  prowler  might 
hide,  and  great  stretches  of  light  in  which  the  prowlee 
might  reveal  his  wickedness  without  disguise.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing walked  briskly  along  the  road,  then  less  briskly  as  he 
drew  nearer  the  farm.  An  opportune  belt  of  shrubs  that 
ran  from  the  gate  adjoining  the  road  to  a  point  not  far 
from  the  house  gave  him  just  the  cover  he  needed.  He 
slipped  into  this  belt  of  shrubs  and  began  to  work  his  way 
through  them. 

Like  generals,  authors,  artists  and  others  who,  after 
planning  broad  effects,  have  to  get  down  to  the  detail  work, 
he  found  that  this  was  where  his  troubles  began.  He  had 
conceived  the  journey  through  the  shrubbery  in  rather  an 
airy  mood.    He  thought  he  would  just  go  through  the 


shrubbery.  He  had  not  taken  into  account  the  branches, 
the  thorns,  the  occasional  unexpected  holes,  and  he  was 
both  warm  and  disheveled  when  he  reached  the  end  of  it 
and  found  himself  out  in  the  open  within  a  short  distance 
of  what  he  recognized  as  beehives.  It  was  not  for  some 
time  that  he  was  able  to  give  that  selfless  attention  to 
exterior  objects  which  is  the  prowler's  chief  asset.  For 
quite  a  while  the  only  thought  of  which  he  was  conscious 
was  that  what  he  needed  most  was  a  cold  drink  and  a  cold 
bath.  Then,  with  a  return  to  clear-headedness,  he  realized 
that  he  was  standing  out  in  the  open,  visible  from  three 
sides  to  anyone  who  might  be  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  with- 
drew into  the  shrubbery.  He  was  not  fond  of  the  shrub- 
bery, but  it  was  a  splendid  place  to  withdraw  into.  It 
swallowed  you  up. 

This  was  the  last  move  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Pickering's 
active  campaign.  He  stayed  where  he  was,  in  the  middle 
of  a  bush,  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  do  something. 
What  he  expected  him  to  do  he  did  not  know.  The  sub- 
conscious thought  that  animated  him  was  that  on  a  night 
like  this  something  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later. 
Just  such  a  thought  on  similarly  stimulating  nights  had 
animated  men  of  his  acquaintance  thirty  years  ago,  men 
who  were  as  elderly  and  stolid  and  unadventurous  now  as 
Mr.  Pickering  had  been  then.  He  would  have  resented  the 
suggestion  profoundly,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
that  Dudley  Pickering,  after  a  late  start,  had  begun  to 
play  Indians. 

Nothing  happened  for  a  long  time—  for  such  a  long  time 
that,  in  spite  of  the  ferment  within  him,  Mr.  Pickering 
almost  began  to  believe  that  nothing  would  happen.  The 
moon  shone  with  unutterable  calm.  The  crickets  and  the 
tree  frogs  performed  their  interminable  duet,  apparently 
unconscious  that  they  were  attacking  it  in  different  keys — 
a  fact  that,  after  a  while,  began  to  infuriate  Mr.  Pickering. 
Mosquitoes  added  their  reedy  tenor  to  the  concert.  A  twig 
on  which  he  was  standing  snapped  with  a  report  like  a 
pistol.  The  moon  went  on  shining. 

Away  in  the  distance  a  dog  began  to  howl.  An  automo- 
bile passed  in  the  road.  For  a  few  moments  Mr.  Pickering 
was  able  to  occupy  himself  pleasantly  with  speculations  as 
to  its  make;  and  then  he  became  aware  that  something 
was  walking  down  the  back  of  his  neck  just  beyond  the 
point  where  his  fingers  could  reach  it.  Discomfort  envel- 
oped Mr.  Pickering.  At  various  times  by  day  he  had  seen 
long-winged  black  creatures  with  slim  waists  and  unpleas- 
ant faces.  Could  it  be  one  of  these?  Or  a  caterpillar?  Or — 
and  the  maddening  thing  was  that  he  did  not  dare  to  slap 
at  it,  for  who  knew  what  desperate  characters  the  sound 
might  not  attract? 

Well,  it  wasn't  stinging  him;  that  was  something. 

A  second  howling  dog  joined  the  first  one.  A  wave  of 
sadness  was  apparently  afflicting  the  canine  population  of 
the  district  to-night. 

Mr.  Pickering's  vitality  began  to  ebb.  He  was  aging,  and 
imagination  slackened  its  grip.  And  then,  just  as  he  had 
begun  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  abandoning  the 
whole  adventure  and  returning  home,  he  was  jerked  back 
to  boyhood  again  by  the  sound  of  voices. 

He  shrank  farther  back  into  the  bushes.  A  man— The 
Man — was  approaching,  accompanied  by  his  female  asso- 
ciate. They  passed  so  close  to  him  that  he  could  have 
stretched  out  a  hand  and  touched  them. 

The  female  associate  was  speaking,  and  her  first  words 
set  all  Mr.  Pickering's  suspicions  dancing  a  dance  of  tri- 
umph. As  has  been  said,  he  was  a  man  who  rarely  thought 
in  slang,  but  if  he  had  been,  he  would  have  told  himself  at 
that  moment  that  he  had  had  the  right  dope.  The  girl 
gave  herself  away  with  her  opening  sentence. 

"  You  can't  think  how  nervous  I  was  this  afternoon,"  he 
heard  her  say.  She  had  a  soft,  pleasant  voice;  but  soft, 
pleasant  voices  may  be  the  vehicles  for  conveying  crim- 
inal thoughts.  "I  thought  every  moment  one  of  those 
newspaper  men  would  look  in  here." 

Where  was  here?  Ah,  that  outhouse!  Mr.  Pickering 
had  had  his  suspicions  of  that  outhouse  already.  It  was 
one  of  those  structures  that  look  at  you  furtively  as  if 
something  were  hiding  in  them. 

"James!  James!  I  thought  I  heard  James  in  those 
bushes." 

The  girl  was  looking  straight  at  the  spot  occupied  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  and  it  had  been  the  start  caused  by  her  first 
w  ords  and  the  resultant  rustle  of  branches  that  had  directed 
her  attention  to  him.  He  froze.  The  danger  passed.  She 
went  on  speaking.  Mr.  Pickering  pondered  on  James. 
Who  was  James?  Another  of  the  gang,  of  course.  How- 
many  of  them  were  there? 

"Once  I  thought  it  was  all  up.  One  of  them  was  about 
a  yard  from  the  window,  just  going  to  look  in." 

Mr.  Pickering  thrilled.  There  was  something  hidden  in 
the  outhouse,  then!  Swag? 

"Thank  goodness,  a  bee  stung  him  at  the  psychological 
moment,  and— Oh!" 

She  stopped  and  The  Man  spoke: 

"What's  the  matter?" 

It  interested  Mr.  Pickering  that  The  Man  retained  his 
English  accent  even  when  talking  privately  with  his  asso- 
ciates.   For  practice,  no  doubt. 
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"  Come  and  get  a  banana,"  said  the  girl.  And  they  went 
off  together  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  leaving  Mr. 
Pickering  bewildered.  Why  a  banana?  Was  it  a  slang  term 
of  the  underworld  for  a  pistol?  It  must  be  that. 

But  he  had  no  time  for  speculation.  Now  was  his  chance, 
the  only  chance  he  would  ever  get  of  looking  into  that  out- 
house and  finding  out  its  mysterious  contents.  He  had 
seen  the  girl  unlock  the  door.  A  few  steps  would  take  him 
there.  All  it  needed  was  nerve.  With  a  strong  effort  Mr. 
Pickering  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  nerve.  He  burst 
from  his  bush  and  trotted  to  the  outhouse  door,  opened  it 
and  looked  in.  And  at  that  moment  something  touched 
his  leg. 

At  the  right.time  and  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  man  is 
capable  of  stoic  endurances  that  excite  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. Mr.  Pickering  was  no  weakling.  He  had  once  upset 
his  automobile  in  a  ditch,  and  had  waited  for  twenty  min- 
utes until  help  came  to  relieve  a  broken  arm,  and  he  had 
done  it  without  a  murmur.  But  on  the  present  occasion 
there  was  a  difference.  His  mind  was  not  adjusted  for  the 
occurrence.  There  are  times  when  it  is  unseasonable  to 
touch  a  man  on  the  leg.  This  was  a  moment  when  it  was 
unseasonable  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pickering.  He  bounded 
silently  into  the  air,  his  whole  being  rent  asunder  as  by  a 
cataclysm. 

He  had  been  holding  his  revolver  in  his  hand  as  a  pro- 
tection against  nameless  terrors,  and  as  he  leaped  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  Then  with  the  automatic  instinct  for  self- 
preservation  he  sprang  back  into  the  bushes,  and  began  to 
push  his  way  through  them  until  he  had  reached  a  safe 
distance  from  the  danger  zone. 

James,  the  cat,  meanwhile,  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  friendly  move  had  been  received,  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  outhouse  roof.  He  mewed  complainingly,  a  puzzled 
note  in  his  voice.  Mr.  Pickering's  behavior  had  been  one 
of  those  things  that  no  fellow  can  understand.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  inexplicable  to  James. 

xvm 

IORD  DAWLISH  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  outhouse, 
■I  holding  the  body  of  Eustace  gingerly  by  the  tail.  It 
was  a  solemn  moment.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  completeness  of  the  extinction  of  Lady  Wetherby's 
pet. 

Dudley  Pickering's  bullet  had  done  its  lethal  work. 
Eustace's  adventurous  career  was  over.  He  was  through. 

Elizabeth's  mouth  was  trembling,  and  she  looked  very 
white  in  the  moonlight.  Being  naturally  soft-hearted  she 
deplored  the  tragedy  for  its  own  sake;  and  she  was  also, 
though  not  lacking  in  courage,  decidedly  upset  by  the  dis- 
covery that  some  person  unknown  had  been  roaming  her 
premises  with  a  firearm. 

"Oh,  Bill!"  she  said.  Then:  "Poor  little  chap!"  And 
then:  "Who  could  have  done  it?" 

Lord  Dawlish  did  not  answer.  His  whole  mind  was  occu- 
pied at  the  moment  with  the  contemplation  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  called  him  Bill.  Then  he  realized  that  she 
had  spoken  three  times  and  expected  a  reply. 

"Who  could  have  done  it?" 

Bill  pondered.  Never  a  quick  thinker,  the  question 
found  him  unprepared. 

"Some  fellow,  I  expect,"  he  said  at  last  brightly.  "Got 
in,  don't  you  know,  and  then  his  pistol  went  off  by  acci- 
dent." 

"But  what  was  he  doing  with  a  pistol?" 

Bill  looked  a  little  puzzled  at  this. 

"Why,  he  would  have  a  pistol,  wouldn't  he?  I  thought 
everybody  had  over  here." 

Except  for  what  he  had  been  able  to  observe  during  the 
brief  period  of  his  present  visit,  Lord  Dawlish's  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  had  been  derived  from  the  American 
plays  which  he  had  seen  in  London,  and  in  these  chappies 
were  producing  revolvers  all  the  time.  He  had  got  the 
impression  that  a  revolver  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary well-dressed  man's  equipment  in  the  United  States 
as  a  collar. 

"I  think  it  was  a  burglar,"  said  Elizabeth.  "There  have 
been  a  lot  of  burglaries  down  here  this  summer." 

"Would  a  burglar  burgle  the  outhouse?  Hummy  idea, 
rather,  what?  Not  much  sense  in  it.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  a  tramp.  I  expect  tramps  are  always  popping  about 
and  nosing  into  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  places,  you 
know." 

"He  must  have  been  standing  quite  close  to  us  while  we 
were  talking,"  said  Elizabeth  with  a  shiver. 

Bill  looked  about  him.  Everywhere  was  peace.  No  sin- 
ister sounds  competed  with  the  croaking  of  the  tree  frogs. 
No  alien  figures  infested  the  landscape  The  only  alien 
figure,  that  of  Mr.  Pickering,  was  wedged  into  a  bush, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

"He's  gone  now,  at  any  rate,"  he  said.  "What  are  we 
going  to  do?" 

Elizabeth  gave  another  shiver  as  she  glanced  hurriedly 
at  the  deceased.  After  life's  fitful  fever  Kustace  slept  well, 
but  he  was  not  looking  his  best. 

"With— it?"  she  said. 

"I  say,"  advised  Bill,  "I  shouldn't  call  him  'it,'  don't 
you  know.  It  sort  of  rubs  it  in.  Why  not 'him'?  I  suppose 


we  had  better  bury  him.  Have  you  a  spade  anywhere 
handy?" 

"There  isn't  a  spade  on  tin  place." 
Bill  looked  thoughtful. 

"It  takes  weeks  to  make  a  hole  with  anything  else,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "When  I  was  a  kid  a  friend  of  mine  bet  me 
I  wouldn't  dig  my  way  through  to  China  with  a  pocket 
knife.  It  was  an  awful  frost.  I  tried  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  broke  the  knife  and  didn't  get  anywhere  near  China." 
He  laid  the  remains  on  the  grass  and  surveyed  them  medi- 
tatively. "This  is  what  fellows  always  run  up  against  in 
the  detective  novels — What  to  Do  With  the  Body.  They 
manage  the  murder  part  of  it  all  right,  and  then  stub 
their  toes  on  the  body  problem." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  as  if  we  had  done  a  murder." 

"I  feel  as  if  we  had,  don't  you?" 

"Exactly." 

"I  read  a  story  once  where  a  fellow  slugged  somebody 
and  melted  the  corpse  down  in  a  bathtub  with  sul- 
phuric  " 

"Stop !  You're  making  me  sick ! " 

"Only  a  suggestion,  don't  you  know,"  said  Bill  apolo- 
getically. 

"Well,  suggest  something  else  then." 

"How  about  leaving  him  on  Lady  Wetherby's  doorstep? 
See  what  I  mean — let  them  take  him  in  with  the  morning 
milk?  Or,  if  you  would  rather,  ring  the  bell  and  go  away 
and — you  don't  think  much  of  it?" 

"I  simply  haven't  the  nerve  to  do  anything  so  risky." 

"Oh,  I  would  do  it.  There  would  be  no  need  for  you  to 
come." 

"I  wouldn't  dream  of  deserting  you." 
"That's  awfully  good  of  you." 

"Besides,  I'm  not  going  to  be  left  alone  to-night  until 
I  can  jump  into  my  little  white  bed  and  pull  the  clothes 
over  my  head.  I'm  scared.  I'm  just  boneless  with  fright. 
And  I  wouldn't  go  anywhere  near  Lady  Wetherby's  door- 
step with  it." 

"Him." 

"It's  no  use,  I  can't  think  of  it  as  'him.'  It's  no  good 
asking  me  to." 

Bill  frowned 
thoughtfully. 

"I  read  a 
story  once 
where  two  chap- 
pies wanted  to 
get  rid  of  a  body. 
They  put  it  in- 
side a  fellow's 
piano." 

"You  do  seem 
to  have  read  the 
most  horrible 
sort  of  books." 

"I  rather  like 
a  bit  of  blood 
with  my  fic- 
tion," said  Bill. 
"What  about 
this  piano 
scheme  I  read 
about?" 

"People  only 
have  talking 
machines  in 
these  parts." 

"  I  read  a 
story  " 

"Let's  try  to 
forget  the  sto- 
riesyou've  read. 
Suggest  some- 
thing of  your 
own." 

"Well,  could 
we  dissect  tho 
little  chap?" 

"  Dissect 
him?" 

"And  bury 
him  in  the  cellar, 
you  know.  Fel- 
lows do  it  to 
their  wives." 

Elisabeth 

shuddered. 

"Try  again," 
she  said. 

"Well,  the 
only  other  thing 
I  can  think  of  is 
to  take  him  into 
the  woods  and 
leave  him  there. 
It's  a  pity  we 
can't  let  Lady 
Wetherby  know 


"Oh,  Blllt  Who 


where  he  is;  she  seems  rather  keen  on  him.  But  I  suppose 
the  main  point  is  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"I  know  how  we  can  do  both.  That's  a  good  idea  of 
yours  about  the  woods.  They  are  part  of  Lady  Wetherby's 
property.  I  used  to  wander  about  there  in  the  spring  when 
the  house  was  empty.  There's  a  sort  of  shack  in  the  middle 
of  them.  I  shouldn't  think  anybody  ever  went  there— it's 
a  deserted  sort  of  place.  We  could  leave  him  there,  and 
then — well,  we  might  write  Lady  Wetherby  a  letter  or 
something.  We  could  think  out  that  part  afterward." 

"It's  the  best  thing  we've  thought  of.  You  really  want 
to  come?" 

"If  you  attempt  to  leave  here  without  me  I  shall  scream. 
Let's  be  starting." 

Bill  picked  Eustace  up  by  his  convenient  tail. 
"I  read  a  story  once,"  he  said,  "where  a  fellow  was  lug- 
ging a  corpse  through  a  wood,  when  suddenly  " 

"Stop  right  there,"  said  Elizabeth  firmly. 
During  the  conversation  just  recorded  Dudley  Pickering 
had  been  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  Bill  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  interior  of  a  bush.  His  was  not  the  ideal  position 
for  espionage,  for  he  was  too  far  off  to  hear  what  they  said, 
and  the  light  was  too  dim  to  enable  him  to  see  what  it  was 
that  Bill  was  holding.  It  looked  to  Mr.  Pickering  like  a 
sack  or  bag  of  some  sort.  As  time  went  by  he  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  sack,  limp  and  empty  at  present  but 
destined  later  to  receive  and  bulge  with  what  he  believed 
was  technically  known  as  the  swag.  When  the  two  objects 
of  his  vigilance  concluded  their  lengthy  consultation  and 
moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Wetherby's  woods,  any 
doubts  he  may  have  had  as  to  whether  they  were  the  crim- 
inals he  had  suspected  them  of  being  were  dispersed.  The 
whole  thing  worked  out  logically. 

The  Man,  having  spied  out  the  land  in  his  two  visits  to 
Lady  Wetherby's  house,  was  now  about  to  break  in.  His 
accomplice  would  stand  by  with  the  sack.  With  a  beating 
heart  Mr.  Pickering  gripped  his  revolver  and  moved  round 
in  the  shadow  of  the  shrubbery  till  he  came  to  the  gate, 
when  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  guilty  couple  disappear 
into  the  woods.  He  followed  them.  He  was  glad  to  get  on 

the  move  again. 
While  he  had 
been  wedged 
into  the  bush 
quite  a  lot  of  the 
bush  had  been 
wedged  into 
him.  Some- 
thing sharp  had 
pressed  against 
the  calf  of  his  leg 
and  he  had  been 
pinched  in  a 
number  of  ten- 
der places.  And 
he  was  con- 
vinced that  one 
more  of  God's 
unpleasant 
creatures  had 
got  down  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

Dudley  Pick- 
ering  moved 
through  the 
wood  as  snakily 
as  he  could. 
Nature  had 
s  h  a  p  e  d  h  i  m 
more  for  stabil- 
ity than  for 
snakiness,  but 
he  did  his  best. 
He  tingled  with 
the  excitement 
of  the  chase,  and 
endeavored  to 
creep  through 
t  he  undergrowth 
like  one  of  t  hose 
intelligent  Indi- 
ans of  Whom  lu- 
ll ad  read  so 
many  years  he- 
fore  in  t  he  pages 
of  M  r.  Kenimore 
Cooper.  I  n 
those  days  I >ud- 
ley  Pickering 
had  not  thought 
very  highly  of 
Kenimore 
( 'ooper,  holding 
his  work  defi- 
cient in  serious 
and  scientific 
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Freedom  of  Debate 

THE  Senate  is  fearfully  given  to  loquacity.  If  quite 
half  that  is  said  there  were  left  unsaid;  if  debate  were 
so  limited  that  no  member  rose  to  speak  unless  he  had 
something  really  pertinent  to  say,  and  was  then  obliged 
to  say  it  as  compactly  as  possible— just  as  a  competent 
writer,  with  a  given  space  at  his  disposal,  strives  to  make 
every  inch  of  it  count— the  Upper  Chamber  would  be  a 
decidedly  more  useful  body  than  it  is.  For  one  thing,  its 
debates,  being  worth  reading,  would  be  read — which  they 
are  not  at  all  now. 

But  measures  of  immediate  importance  are  no  longer 
debated  in  the  House.  Caucus  decides  upon  them  and 
allows  members  five  minutes  each — mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sticking  something  in  the  Record  to  be  franked  to 
constituents. 

Cloture  in  the  Senate  opens  a  wide  temptation  for 
Caucus  to  apply  the  same  procedure  in  that  body,  with 
every  detail  arranged  before  debate  begins  and  the  debate 
itself  a  mere  side  show  for  the  gallery.  Perhaps  that 
would  make  for  greater  efficiency  in  legislation;  but  what 
on  earth  would  be  the  use  of  two  houses  of  Congress? 
If  Caucus  is  to  do  it  all,  why  go  to  the  foolish  expense  and 
bother  of  registering  its  will  in  two  places? 

In  the  opinion  of  good  judges  the  European  war  has 
somewhat  revived  the  almost  extinct  prestige  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords.  Conduct  of  the  war  has  been  really 
debated  in  that  body  and  some  very  pertinent  things  have 
been  made  public  thereby. 

The  Senate  grossly  abuses  its  privilege  of  debate,  but 
the  House  has  virtually  lost  that  privilege;  and  there 
may  be  many  times  when  real  parliamentary  debate  is 
highly  useful.  We  are  more  doubtful  about  cloture  in  the 
Senate  than  we  used  to  be.  There  is  a  certain  absurdity 
in  calling  upon  all  the  congressional  districts  and  the 
states  to  select  with  great  care  gentlemen  who  shall  rep- 
resent them  in  the  national  council,  but  who  must  be 
gagged  before  they  can  be  trusted  to  proceed  with  the 
national  business. 

If  a  cloture  rule  can  be  devised  that  will  compel  some 
rational  economy  in  debate  and  prevent  mere  factious 
personal  filibustering,  without  essentially  gagging  the 
Senate,  it  will  perhaps  be  worth  while;  but  that  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  looks  at  first  glance.  As  for  a  gagged  Senate, 
it  should,  of  course,  be  abolished  forthwith. 

The  Shipping  Question 

THERE  is  so  much  persistent  mendacity  about  this 
shipping  business  that  the  simple  statement  of  a  few 
plain  facts  may  be  useful.  Our  case  is  that  of  the  farmer 
who  deliberates  about  buying  the  adjoining  eighty.  The 
whole  question  is  whether  a  given  investment  is  likely  to 
prove  more  profitable  than  some  other  investment. 

Never  having  made  that  particular  investment  we  have, 
of  course,  never  derived  a  profit  from  it;  but  we  have 
never  actually  lost  anything,  because  all  our  money  has 
been  fully  employed  in  other  investments.  If  the  United 
States  had  a  bigger  merchant  marine  in  this  extraordinary 
juncture  it  would  be  making  a  high  profit  from  it.    If  it 


had  bought  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  when  England 
bought  them  it  would  also  have  derived  a  very  high  profit 
from  them;  but  you  do  not  find  anybody  weeping  over 
the  money  the  country  lost  by  not  buying  those  mines. 

Figuring  the  ocean  freight  on  both  imports  to  the 
United  States  and  exports  from  the  United  States,  and 
saying  we  "lose"  the  total,  is,  of  course,  the  plainest 
mendacity  -  as  though  we  always  paid  the  freight  both 
ways  and  foreigners  were  always  mysteriously  absolved 
from  that  burden. 

No  merchant  marine  we  could  possibly  acquire  would 
carry  more  than  a  minor  fraction  of  the  shipments  to 
and  from  this  country,  because  in  normal  times  the  great 
merchant  fleets  of  England,  (lermany,  France,  and  so  on, 
would  compete  for  the  business  until  they  got  their  share 
of  it.  So  in  any  event  we  should  be  losing  a  great  lot  of 
money  to  foreign  shipowners. 

By  "losing"  subsidy  advocates  mean  paying  foreign 
shipowners  for  a  service  rendered  —  which  is  no  more  a  loss 
than  it  is  a  loss  to  pay  Germany  for  potash  or  France  for 
lace.   In  either  case  we  get  value  received  for  our  money. 

We  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  to  consider  seriously 
whether  we  should  not  invest  in  that  adjoining  eighty.  But 
let  us  talk  sense  about  it. 

Jl  Judicial  Temperament 

THE  finest  thing  going  in  American  politics  just  now  is 
Justice  Hughes'  refusal  to  head  the  Republican  ticket 
in  1916.  No  other  name  that  is  likely  to  head  the  ticket 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  voters  of  an  independent 
turn,  who  mostly  decide  presidential  elections  nowadays. 
But  no  doubt  Mr.  Hughes  knows  there  is  only  small  like- 
lihood of  the  election's  turning  on  whether  his  name  or  some 
other  heads  the  ticket.  No  doubt  he  knows,  too,  there  is 
small  likelihood  of  its  making  any  material  difference  to 
the  country  whether  a  Republican  wins  or  not.  Party 
managers,  naturally  anxious  for  the  surest  shot  in  sight, 
their  own  prestige  for  four  years  being  more  or  less  at 
stake,  would  like  to  see  him  nominated.  But  there  is  no 
national  need  of  any  sacrifice. 

It  would  be  something  of  a  sacrifice,  for  it  would  make 
a  bad  precedent.  In  spite  of  the  respect  in  which  Justice 
Hughes  is  held,  it  would  put  a  finger  mark  of  party 
politics  on  the  Supreme  Court.  His  popularity  would 
make  the  precedent  all  the  more  objectionable.  One  of 
the  least  welcome  things  we  can  think  of  would  be  a 
Supreme  Court  with  a  swarm  of  presidential  bees  buzzing 
round  its  judicial  bonnets.  No  member  can  resign  from 
the  bench  to  run  for  the  presidency  without  suggesting 
that  picture. 

An  occasion  might  demand  it.  If  Lincoln  were  a  justice 
and  the  situation  that  of  1860,  we  should  say  he  ought 
to  run.  Nothing  even  faintly  resembling  that  exigency 
is  in  sight.  It  is  fine  for  a  man,  in  given  circumstances,  to 
hold  himself  aloof  as  Justice  Hughes  does.  It  encourages 
one  concerning  politics  in  general. 

City  Borrowing 

MORE  municipal  bonds  were  issued  and  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  1914 — which  contained  five  months 
of  European  war,  you  remember — than  in  any  previous 
year.  And  in  1915,  which  was  all  war,  municipal  bor- 
rowings were  about  equal  to  the  preceding  year.  Com- 
plete returns,  not  yet  available,  may  show  a  new  high 
record.  The  recorded  output  to  this  writing  is  decidedly 
greater  than  in  any  full  year  except  1914 — exceeding  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

Usually  municipal  bonds  are  issued  for  permanent  im- 
provements, which  could  be  deferred  in  a  pinch  and  which 
yield  no  tangible  returns  on  the  investment,  but  involve 
greater  outlays  for  upkeep.  This  is  an  interesting  indica- 
tion, therefore,  that  we  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  war 
except  as  here  and  there  we  have  been  obliged  to.  We 
have  gone  on  spending  wherever  funds  were  available 
quite  as  though  Europe  were  at  peace. 

Every  other  indication  we  know  of  points  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
solitary  instance  of  economy  voluntarily  practiced  in  view 
of  the  situation  across  the  Atlantic.  Of  course  if  the 
notion  that  war  might  involve  the  United  States  were 
taken  seriously  there  would  be  some  indication  of  its 
having  been  considered. 

Building  operations  in  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
now  being  undertaken  on  quite  as  great  a  scale  as  before 
the  war.  The  total  contemplated  expenditure  for  1915 
will  about  equal  that  of  the  year  before. 

Except  politically,  we  are  paying  precious  little  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  war. 

National  Park  Service 

AVERY  simple  bill  to  unify  the  management  of  the 
national  parks  will  come  before  Congress  this  winter. 
It  provides  for  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  charge  of  a  director  who  shall  receive  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  with  such  clerical,  technical  and  other 


assistance  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  necessary; 
and  for  an  advisory  board  of  three  members,  to  serve 
without  pay,  on  whom  the  director  may  call  for  engineering, 
landscaping  and  like  advice. 

There  are  twelve  national  parks,  besides  some  thirty 
national  monuments.  Each  of  them  is  appropriated  for 
and  managed  separately.  Something  over  a  year  ago  the 
superintendent  of  Yosemite  Park  was  an  army  officer. 
A  movement  of  troops  ordered  by  the  War  Department 
would  have  taken  him  away,  and  there  was  nobody  to 
take  his  place.  An  electric-power  concern,  with  a  con- 
cession in  Sequoia  Park,  wished  to  make  a  change  in  its 
installation.  Nobody  in  the  Interior  Department,  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  knew  whether  this  change  ought 
to  be  permitted  or  not,  nor  was  there  an  expert  available 
to  send  there.  Problems  of  engineering  and  of  land- 
scaping, the  right  solution  of  which  requires  the  best 
expert  advice,  are  continually  arising  in  the  various  parks. 
It  would  be  rather  extravagant  for  any  one  park,  operated 
as  a  separate  unit,  to  maintain  a  staff  adequate  to  deal 
with  these  problems,  and  under  the  present  system,  with 
each  park  appropriated  for  and  managed  separately,  there 
can  be  little  cooperation.  But  one  staff  under  a  unified 
management  could  serve  all  the  parks. 

President  Taft,  Secretary  Fisher  and  Secretary  Lane 
heartily  indorsed  a  unified  park  management  such  as  this 
bill  proposes  to  create,  for  the  new  bureau  would  have  all 
the  parks  and  monuments  under  its  charge.  The  chief 
obstacle  seems  to  have  been  merely  congressional  careless- 
ness; but  the  national  parks  are  too  valuable  a  possession 
to  be  careless  about.  We  trust  the  present  Congress  will 
see  it  that  way. 

The  Jlsylum  Business 

THE  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  would 
remove  the  bar  to  Asiatic  immigration  is,  we  believe, 
relatively  small.  No  doubt  a  big  majority  would  say 
that  Chinese  and  Japanese  should  be  excluded— or  very 
much  restricted  — because  millions  of  laborers  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  American  wage  scale 
could  hardly  come  in  here  without  lowering  the  condition 
of  the  resident  labor  with  which  they  competed. 

Now  if  we  are  in  the  asylum  business  that  is  all  wrong. 
If  we  have  a  mission  to  provide  better  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  ill-conditioned  at  home,  then  obviously  we 
can  best  fulfill  that  mission  by  offering  our  opportunities 
to  those  who  are  worst-conditioned  and  can  profit  most 
by  them.  One  does  not  start  an  orphan  asylum  to  shelter 
well-to-do  children.  Of  course,  practically,  we  have  never 
been  in  the  asylum  business,  but  have  only  speciously 
pretended  to  be.  We  have  always  excluded  those  whose 
presence  we  judged  likely  to  be  injurious  to  us. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  that  policy  that  immigration  as  the 
European  war  affects  it  must  be  considered.  The  war 
has  pretty  comprehensively  confounded  the  prophecies 
made  regarding  it.  As  an  economic  critic  observed,  it  is 
a  kind  of  fourth  dimension  in  human  affairs,  which  we 
have  not  known  how  to  reckon  on.  But  if  there  is  any 
such  poverty  and  industrial  depression  in  Europe  after 
the  war  as  the  prophets  foresee,  then  immigration  must 
be  restricted. 

The  first  means  of  restricting  it,  of  course,  is  the  literacy 
test,  which  three  Congresses  have  adopted  and  three 
Presidents  vetoed  for  quite  inconclusive  reasons.  Obvi- 
ously tremendous  pressure  is  exerted  at  the  White  House 
to  keep  this  restriction  off  the  statute  books;  but  the 
action  of  three  different  Congresses  is  pretty  conclusive 
proof  that  public  opinion  steadily  supports  it. 

Giving 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  reacting  to  the  fearful  sum  of 
human  suffering  entailed  by  the  war:  One  consists 
of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  abhorrence 
of  those  we  judge  proximately  responsible  for  it.  The 
other  consists  of  drawing  a  check  or  digging  up  a  bank 
note  for  the  relief  fund.  Broadly  speaking,  we  mostly 
take  it  out  in  the  former  method.  Belgium,  for  example, 
is  immeasurably  rich  in  American  sympathy.  If  the  banks 
would  accept  that  as  collateral  she  could  pay  any  ransom 
Germany  might  choose  to  ask  and  have  a  great  surplus 
wherewith  to  resuscitate  her  trodden  industries. 

Of  cash  and  its  equivalents  the  amount  she  has  received, 
when  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
hardly  suggests  that  we  are  in  danger  of  letting  our 
emotions  betray  us  into  poverty. 

The  real  giving  has  been  largely  by  those  for  whom  it 
involves  no  other  real  difference  than  writing  one  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper  rather  than  another,  their  own  wants 
being  amply  provided  for  in  either  case.  Giving  away 
anything  that  one  really  wants  one's  self,  except  to  a  per- 
son for  whom  one  has  an  intimate  personal  attachment, 
appears  unnatural.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  practiced 
mostly  by  the  poor,  who  often  do  give  literally  off  their 
own  backs  and  their  own  meagerly  supplied  dinner  tables. 
Perhaps  this  shows  a  lack  of  understanding  that  accounts 
for  their  being  poor. 
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IN  MINNEAPOLIS  they  have  an  interesting  way  of 
running  the  town.  Without  changing  the  political 
scheme  of  the  city  government  to  any  extent,  as  some 
other  American  cities  do  when  they  want  better  adminis- 
tration, they  have  backed  up  their  little  old  last  year's 
government,  and  also  the  common  or  garden  variety  of 
politician,  with  some  of  the  business  and  technical  abil- 
ity that  runs  other  things — factories,  stores,  railroads, 
exchanges,  and  so  on. 

Several  other  cities  are  on  the  same  track,  but  Minne- 
apolis seems  to  have  been  at  it  longer  and  to  have  gone 
farther  in  drawing  lay  helpers  into  city  administration. 
About  every  other  fellow  you  meet  there  is  apt  to  be  carry- 
ing round  a  chunk  of  the  actual  administration.  He  may 
be  a  corporation  president  with  a  big  chunk,  or  a  chauffeur 
with  a  small  one.  The  small  chunks  are  often  more  impor- 
tant than  the  big  ones,  and  in  everything  Minneapolis  gets 
results  with  an  intelligence  and  thoroughness  and  good 
nature  very  refreshing  in  these  complex  days,  when  run- 
ning a  town  is  such  a  superheated  sort  of  business. 
The  way  it  all  started  was  this: 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  every  town  in 
the  United  States  was  organizing  an  advertising  club,  a 
few  men  in  Minneapolis  who  work  at  advertising  for  a  liv- 
ing got  together  and  formed  a  Publicity  Club  on  the 
usual  lines.  Their  idea  was  to  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
craftsmen  and  discuss  technical  matters  for  their  own 
improvement. 

From  the  very  start,  however,  all  Minneapolis  seemed 
bound  to  misunderstand  that  organization.  It  thought 
that  a  Publicity  Club  must  be  something  to  boom  the 
town.  The  real  advertising  men  found,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  every  other  business  man  wanted  to  join. 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  brokers  and  salaried 
men  poured  in,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  what  they  assumed 
was  the  Big  Idea,  to  make  the  old  town  hum — which  had 
not  been  the  idea  at  all ! 

Before  the  advertising  men  realized  what  was  happen- 
ing, their  modest  Publicity  Club  had  appointed  committees 
to  secure  new  industries,  to  entertain  conventions,  to 
increase  trade,  and  to  advertise  Minneapolis  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Noonday  meet- 
ings of  the  club  also  became 
very  popular,  and  members 
of  this  overgrown  technical 
society  would  drop  work  for 
an  hour  and  flock  to  hear 
any  good  speaker  from  the 
outside  who  had  something 
to  say. 

Eventually  the  real  adver- 
tising men  had  to  organize 
another  club  for  themselves, 
a  little  one  of  a  hundred 
members,  confined  strictly 
to  technical  matters.  And 
eventually,  too,  the  old  Pub- 
licity Club  became  so  large 
that  a  better  organization 
was  needed,  and  it  was 
transformed  to  the  present 
Minneapolis  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association.  This  is 
known  as  the  C.  &  C,  for 
short,  and  it  is  a  big  business 
club,  in  which  center  most 
of  the  progressive  thought 
and  voluntary  service  that 
make  Minneapolis  what  it  is. 

Ciuic  Activities 

TWO  of  the  old  club's 
characteristics  have  sur- 
vived. One  is  the  commit- 
tee. There  never  was  such 
a  town  as  Minneapolis  for 
committees.  Out  of  a  total 
membership  of  three  thou- 
sand in  the  C.  &  C.  fully  six 
hundred  serve  on  commit- 
tees, giving  their  time  and 
expert  service  free  to  the 
community,  attending  to  all 
sorts  of  public  affairs,  big 
and  small.  The  noonday- 
meeting  habit  has  also  per- 
sisted. Business  men  in 
Minneapolis  are  as  eager  as 
the  Athenians  to  hear  some 
new  thing,  and  it  is  no  trick 
at  all  to  get  five  or  six 


hundred  of  them  out  for  a  luncheon  meeting  if  they  can 
listen  to  a  speaker  who  will  instruct  or  inspire  them. 

The  C.  &  C.  is  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  plus.  Its  mem- 
bership includes  not  only  business  men  but  teachers, 
doctors,  labor  leaders,  clerks,  chauffeurs,  and  every  other 
element  of  the  community  that  is  representative  and  upon 
which  things  can  be  built.  It  has  a  yearly  revenue  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  pay  its 
own  expenses,  raised  from  members'  dues.  Each  member 
pays  dues  according  to  the  rough  value  of  the  organization 
to  himself.  A  big  wholesaler,  constantly  selling  goods  to 
hundreds  of  buyers  who  are  brought  to  Minneapolis  by  the 
C.  &  C,  can  naturally  pay  more  than  the  small  retailer 
with  a  modest  turnover,  while  the  public-service  corpora- 
tion profits  more  directly  than  the  proprietor  of,  say,  two 
or  three  taxicabs.  So  each  pays  what  seems  right  and  the 
dues  run  from  ten  dollars  a  year  up  to  as  much  as  five 
thousand  dollars.  But  big  dues  do  not  mean  big  influence, 
for  the  ten-dollar  member  has  one  vote  and  his  say-so,  and 
the  five-thousand-dollar  member  has  no  more. 

This  organization  is  a  clearing  house  for  the  ability  and 
public  spirit  of  the  town.  It  brings  able  men  together  in 
community  service,  keeps  them  at  work,  and  backs  them 
up  with  expert  assistance. 

Government  in  American  cities  is  not  all  it  might  be; 
yet  the  worst-managed  city  has  among  its  business  and 
professional  men  enough  technical  ability  to  run  a  com- 
munity ten  times  the  size  if  it  could  ever  be  hitched  to  the 
town.  A  few  of  these  men  could  tackle  the  job  single- 
handed,  for  they  already  handle  affairs  just  as  large  and 
complicated.  Hundreds  of  other  men  could  deal  with 
portions  of  the  community's  work,  get  tremendous  fun  out 
of  it,  and  would  serve  for  nothing  and  grow  in  the  doing. 
The  chief  shortcoming  of  American  city  government  seems 
to  be  that  few  of  these  men  are  enlisted;  but  in  Minne- 
apolis they  have  found  out  how  to  accomplish  this. 

Almost  any  American  city  can  be  roused  to  spurts  of  public 
enterprise — building  an  exposition,  landing  a  convention, 


or  putting  a  lot  of  high-class  energy  behind  some  spec- 
tacular project  for  a  short  time.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
keep  up  the  pace  and  attend  to  minor  details. 
Minneapolis  started  off  with  the  usual  Whoop-la!  The 
Publicity  Club  went  in  for  brass-band  boosting  stunts,  and 
these  were  exceedingly  useful  in  rousing  interest  and  get- 
ting men  to  work  for  the  town.  But  Minneapolis  has 
always  had  a  strong  streak  of  New  England  in  its  make-up, 
and  before  the  first  enthusiasm  had  a  chance  to  die  down 
there  were  solid  citizens  on  the  committees,  appraising 
values,  separating  the  substance  from  the  fireworks  and 
laying  out  the  future  in  a  shrewd  Yankee  way. 

For  example,  one  of  the  first  committees  was  that  organ- 
ized to  secure  conventions.  This  is  about  the  first  activity 
of  every  community  when  it  wakes  up — it  goes  after  con- 
ventions. If  you  want  to  advertise  your  town,  what  is 
more  attractive  than  to  do  so  by  inviting  the  stranger  to 
come  and  see  it  for  himself,  paying  his  own  expenses  and 
leaving  money  with  the  merchants  and  hotels?  And  there 
are  so  many  conventions !  It  is  estimated  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  spends  as  much  every  year  in  conventions  as  it 
does  for  automobiles — four  hundred  million  dollars;  and 
this  represents  about  twenty  thousand  gatherings  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

Entertaining  Conventions  on  a  Business  Basis 

MINNEAPOLIS  went  after  the  conventions  and  got 
them.  It  went  after  size  and  number  first,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  to-day  it  is  one  of  perhaps  six  or  eight 
cities  in  the  United  States  which  entertain  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred gatherings  yearly.  But  the  solid,  calculating  citizens  on 
committees  soon  learned  that  the  famous  big  conventions, 
for  which  other  cities  fought  and  which  filled  the  town  with 
crowds,  banners  and  noise,  were  not  necessarily  the  most 
desirable.  Far  better  results  followed  smaller,  quiet  con- 
ventions of  business  and  professional  men.  Soon  Minne- 
apolis was  able  to  formulate  an  ideal  convention  and  go 
after  it,  and  this  may  be  described  as  one  of  about  five 
hundred  visitors,  comfortably  filling  the  hotels  without 
overcrowding,  just  about  large  enough  to  entertain  intelli- 
gently without  upsetting 
everyday  affairs,  and  bring- 
ing merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, bankers,  technical  men 
and  other  people  of  some 
caliber  in  real  contact  with 
Minneapolis. 

About  the  time  when 
many  a  city  would  have  been 
dropping  the  convention  ac- 
tivities, having  lost  enthu- 
siasm, Minneapolis  began 
studying  the  cost  of  getting 
and  entertaining  visitors, 
with  a  view  to  putting  the 
business  on  a  permanent  ba- 
sis. One  other  city,  by  long 
experience  and  good  sense, 
had  brought  this  cost  down 
to  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  money  left  in  town 
by  a  convention,  which  was 
regarded  as  high  efficiency. 

Minneapolis  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  thisdown 
to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent 
by  intensive  committee 
work.  Before  the  town  goes 
after  a  convention  at  all,  the 
committee  finds  and  organ- 
izes a  Minneapolis  center  of 
interest.  If  it  happens  to  lie 
a  gathering  of  business  men 
that  is  to  be  invited,  there 
must  be  a  local  nucleus  of 
men  in  that  particular  line 
of  business  who  can  be  made 
the  medium  for  extending 
the  invitation  and  acting  as 
hosts.  This  cuts  expense.! 
by  tnakingmonej  go  fart  lies! 
and  also  assures  t  he  visitors  a 
meeting  that  is  worth  while. 

In  Minneapolis,  too,  they 
are  very  skillful  in  utilizing 
what  might  lie  called  con- 
vention by-products.  This 
is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  work  done  by  sub- 
committees, over  a  period 
(Concluded  on  Pago  25) 
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A  Year's  Growth  in  Goad  Will 

A  year  ago  this  time  Dodge  Brothers  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  manu- 
facturers of  a  very  large  volume  of  motor  car  parts. 

This  reputation  aroused  extraordinary  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
when  it  was  announced  that  they  would  build  a  motor  car.  Thousands  of 
dealers  were  eager  to  represent  them.  Thousands  of  orders  were  placed  by 
individual  buyers. 

But  as  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  Dodge  Brothers  were  still  on  trial  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  car  as  a  car  was  an  unknown  quantity. 

In  January,  1915,  a  few  of  the  cars  began  to  be  shipped  from  the  factory;  and 
a  few  individual  good  opinions  began  to  be  formed. 

The  growth  of  this  volume  of  good  opinion  was  in  exact  ratio,  at  first,  to  the 
growth  of  the  volume  of  production. 

But  not  many  weeks  had  passed  before  the  reputation  of  the  car  outstripped 
the  capacity  to  produce. 

The  good  news  of  its  performance  travelled  faster  than  the  supply  —  in  sixty 
days'  time  there  was  a  waiting  list  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Substantially  the  same  state  of  affairs  has  existed  ever  since,  and  exists  today, 
in  spite  of  largely  increased  production. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  and  definite  public  opinion  now  in  this  country 
concerning  Dodge  Brothers  car. 

Nearly  every  man  or  woman  you  meet  has  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  kind  of  a  car  it  is. 

How  friendly  and  how  favorable  that  idea  is  you  probably  know  so  well  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  details. 

In  twelve  months'  time  the  American  people  have  bought  more  than  thirty -five  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Dodge  Brothers  cars. 

This  is  a  notable  record  for  one  year  even  in  an  industry  which  has  been  marked  by  many 
amazing  achievements.    For  a  first  year,  it  stands  absolutely  unique  and  alone. 

But  the  sales  growth,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  as  nothing  in  importance,  compared  to  the 
growth  of  a  very  favorable  public  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  car. 

This  phase  of  the  year's  work  is  very  gratifying  to  Dodge  Brothers  and  to  their  representa- 
tives everywhere. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Dodge  Brothers  will  never  do  anything,  or  permit  anything 
to  be  done,  which  might  jeopardize  the  standing  of  the  car  with  the  American  public. 

Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  complete, 
is  $785  (t  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster, 
complete,  including  regular  mohair  top,  is 
$950  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 
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of  years,  looking  after  little  details,  organ- 
izing information  and  raking  territory  with 
a  fine-tooth  comb. 

The  committee  seeking  new  enterprises 
for  Minneapolis  finds  that  a  cutlery  manu- 
facturer contemplates  moving  his  factory 
or  establishing  a  Western  branch.  A  dozen 
cities  in  the  Central  West  have  laid  before 
him  general  information  showing  what  they 
have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  labor,  market 
and  transportation.  The  convention  com- 
mittee has  lately  entertained  a  big  hard- 
ware association.  Each  hardware  dealer 
in  the  territory  served  by  Minneapolis  has 
been  made  to  feel  at  home  in  the  town  dur- 
ing convention  week,  coming  in  contact 
with  business  men,  and  after  he  got  back 
home  has  received  cordial  letters  from  time 
to  time,  to  let  him  know  that  he  is  remem- 
bered and  appreciated. 

The  committee  working  to  land  that 
cutlery  plant  organizes  some  team  play 
with  the  committee  that  entertained  the 
hardware  convention.  Letters  are  sent  to 
the  hardware  men  asking  about  the  turn- 
over of  goods  throughout  the  Northwest 
for  such  a  factory,  and  asking  for  their 
cooperation  in  bringing  it  to  Minneapolis. 
Presently  the  cutlery  manufacturer  has  laid 
before  him  definite  figures  showing  possible 
trade  awaiting  him  in  Minneapolis  territory. 

The  association  spends  most  of  its 
revenues  for  departments,  under  paid 
secretaries,  which  coordinate  volunteer 
service  and  make  it  count.  There  is  a 
traffic  bureau,  a  municipal  research  bu- 
reau, and  so  on,  each  in  charge  of  a  man 
trained  to  that  job  and  with  a  reputation 
for  it  made  elsewhere.  The  whole  is  man- 
aged by  a  general  secretary.  This  central 
organization  welds  the  committees  to- 
gether, inspires  them,  helps  them,  and  is 
a  sort  of  factory  that  takes  public  spirit  as 
raw  material  and  turns  it  into  useful  com- 
munity service.  It  has  many  interesting 
features  in  itself,  but  only  a  couple  of 
examples  can  be  given. 

For  instance,  there  are  no  office  hours. 
Employees  come  down  in  the  morning  and 
go  home  at  night  without  time  clock  or 
schedule,  and  this  freedom  extends  even 
to  the  office  boy.  If  the  latter  was  out  late 
at  night,  and  feels  that  a  little  extra  sleep 
the  next  morning  will  help  him  do  a  better 
day's  work,  he  comes  a  little  late.  It 
sounds  anarchistic,  but  operates  beauti- 
fully. The  interest  of  employees  in  their 
duties  often  leads  them  to  work  overtime 
and  come  down  Sundays.  Only  one  pre- 
caution is  taken — that  of  selecting  high- 
grade  people  as  employees.  The  new  office 
boy  is  told  he  can  begin  training  for  the 
general  secretaryship  the  day  he  starts; 
and  if  he  does  not  manifest  that  kind  of 
ambition  he  is  dropped. 

Minneapolis  Housing  Work 

Then  there  is  the  school  for  speakers. 
Experts  always  dread  speechifying  and 
seldom  do  it  well.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  constant  public  demand  for  talks  by 
experts.  People  want  to  hear  what  they 
think  and  have  ascertained,  and  it  helps 
forward  projects  to  have  them  speak  at 
miscellaneous  gatherings.  So  a  school  for 
speakers  has  been  started  by  the  associa- 
tion. Several  times  a  month  the  depart- 
ment heads  and  their  assistants  assemble 
and  one  of  their  number  delivers  a  formal 
talk  on  his  own  work.  Usually  it  is  some 
phase  about  which  he  means  to  speak  in 
public  shortly.  He  does  his  best;  and  then 
his  associates  discuss  the  speech,  picking 
out  strong  and  weak  points,  indicating 
matters  that  might  be  made  clearer  and 
helping  him  generally.  This  also  helps 
them,  and  the  school  is  making  good 
speakers  of  the  whole  staff. 

The  C.  &  C.  has  all  sorts  of  major  and 
minor  community  improvements  going  on 
all  the  time,  from  making  Minneapolis  a 
seaport,  to  reducing  needless  noise.  Most, 
of  the  work  is  done  through  committees; 
but  committees  differ  widely  in  their  en- 
thusiasm and  energy,  and  wise  supervision 
plays  the  greatest  possible  part  in  making 
things  move. 

It  is  often  said:  "Oh,  business  men  can- 
not be  interested  in  anything  outside  their 
own  business."  In  Minneapolis  that  has 
been  found  untrue— they  can  be  put  to 
work  for  the  community;  but  there  are 
definite  ways  of  doing  it. 

Every  business  man  has  two  great  inter- 
ests.  One  is  his  business  and  the  other  his 


home.  The  latter  is  always  biggest,  of 
course — his  home  and  his  family  are  the 
reasons  for  his  business.  Anything  that 
will  make  home  a  better  place  to  live  in 
enlists  his  cooperation — better  schools,  bet- 
ter streets,  better  transit,  better  surround- 
ings, better  social  life.  The  greater  his 
interest  in  his  business  the  keener  his 
interest  in  the  community,  for  good  busi- 
ness nowadays  means  improving  the  homes 
of  his  employees  as  well  as  the  particular 
neighborhood  where  he  himself  happens  to 
live. 

These  things  being  so,  the  men  who  con- 
duct the  work  of  the  C.  &  C.  understand 
that  enlisting  business  men  in  community 
improvements  is  a  matter  of  putting  proj- 
ects before  them  clearly,  right  side  up,  in 
a  practical  way,  and  snowing  them  what 
they  can  do.  The  Minneapolis  housing 
code  is  a  fine  example  of  how  it  works. 

In  the  firs.t  place,  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  which  is  in  Minne- 
apolis, wrote  a  thesis.  His  subject  was 
housing,  something  about  which  few  peo- 
ple in  that  locality  had  ever  heard  up  to 
that  time.  For  a  year  he  worked  on  the 
tenements,  tabulating  the  dark  rooms,  the 
bedrooms  where  shifts  of  lodgers  slept, 
bathrooms  used  as  kitchens,  inadequate 
privies,  contaminated  water  supplies — in 
a  word,  all  the  regular  old  slum  stuff,  so 
often  used  by  the  reformer  and  muckraker. 
When  he  had  his  facts  he  wrote  his  thesis, 
and  the  thesis  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  few  people  who  had  never  suspected  their 
nice,  clean  city  of  possessing  slums. 

Correcting  Slum  Evils 

"Can  such  things  be  in  Minneapolis?" 
they  asked,  astonished.  A  little  investi- 
gation showed  that  they  could  be,  and 
actually  were;  the  nice,  clean  city  had  a 
number  of  vigorous  young  slum  centers 
ready  to  grow  up  with  the  town. 

So  definite  plans  were  laid  through  the 
C.  &  C.  to  present  these  facts  right  side  up. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  with  archi- 
tects, builders  and  other  experts  serving, 
and  after  they  had  verified  the  facts  and 
taken  some  pictures  of  housing  evils  a 
meeting  was  held  to  lay  the  information 
before  the  town.  Some  opposition  was 
anticipated,  for  the  audience  included  land- 
lords and  real-estate  men;  but  as  the 
unpleasant  pictures  were  thrown  on  the 
screen,  showing  families  living  in  dark  base- 
ments, children  with  only  ash  piles  for  a 
playground,  and  whole  tenements  taking 
their  drinking  water  from  unsafe  wells, 
hostility  died  away.  People  were  profoundly 
touched  with  pity.  They  could  not  say 
socialism,  because  there  were  some  of  the 
solidest  business  men  in  town  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

"What  is  the  remedy?"  they  asked. 
"Show  us  the  practical  thing  to  do." 
Landlords  and  real-estate  men  were  as 
anxious  as  anybody  to  bring  about  better 
conditions. 

This  led  to  a  committee  on  housing  and 
town  planning.  It  demonstrated  that  slum 
evils  came  from  lax  housing  laws  and  let- 
ting the  town  just  grow,  like  Topsy,  when 
it  needed  living  quarters  for  a  thousand 
new  families  every  month.  A  lot  of  hard 
work  naturally  went  into  this  code  and 
many  conflicting  views  and  interests  had 
to  be  harmonized. 

Suddenly,  while  the  committee  was 
working  on  its  code,  -the  Socialist  Party 
acted  in  a  way  that  promised  to  block  the 
project.  A  bill  providing  for  the  adoption 
of  a  rival  code  was  introduced  in  the  Hoard 
of  Aldermen,  which,  though  it  was  tabled, 
indicated  that  not.  everybody  in  Minne- 
apolis had  the  facts  straight. 

Members  of  the  committee  went  after 
the  Socialists  to  find  out  what  t  hey  wanted 
or  were  trying  to  accomplish;  and  after 
considerable  difficulty  they  succeeded  in 
locating  their  leader.  It  seems  that  the 
Socialists,  seeing  landlords  and  real-estate 
men  on  the  committee,  had  assumed  that 
t  he  new  housing  code  would  be  planned  for 
the  benefit  of  capitalists;  so  they  were 
"agin  it"  on  general  principles,  and  had 
introduced  a  code  of  their  own.  This  code 
had  been  hurriedly  copied  from  one  made 
for  another  city.  The  man  who  had  origi- 
nally drawn  that  code  was  a  member  of  I  M 
housing  committee.  Krom  his  technical 
knowledge  of  housing  he  was  able  to  show 
the  Socialists  that  it  would  be  a  mighty 
poor  lit  for  Minneapolis;  and  presently,  by 


straight  man-to-man  talks  and  good  under- 
standing, the  Socialists  were  won  over  and 
one  of  their  men  joined  the  housing  com- 
mittee. 

And  this  Socialist  member  was  a  dandy ! 
A  carpenter,  working  for  day's  wages,  he 
came  to  committee  meetings  in  his  flannel 
shirt  and  gave  hours  upon  hours  of  his 
time  in  the  evenings,  with  architects,  build- 
ers, real-estate  men  and  landlords,  discuss- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  new  code.  He 
knew  housing  codes  all  over  the  world, 
because  indignation  over  the  evils  per- 
mitted scamp  builders  in  houses  he  worked 
on  had  led  him  to  study  housing  codes  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
laws.  Business  men  on  that  committee 
soon  learned  to  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
his  knowledge,  sense  and  ability. 

Finally  the  code  was  all  settled,  drawn 
and  ready  for  the  legislature.  Everybody 
expected  that  passing  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  routine;  but  unforeseen  opposition  arose. 
It  was  small  opposition,  afraid  to  come  out 
into  the  open;  but  it  should  have  been 
taken  into  account.  The  code  failed  to 
reach  the  legislature  in  time  for  passage  on 
the  last  day,  and  it  is  believed  there  was 
political  trickery. 

All  that  work  gone  for  nothing!  The 
committee  and  the  friends  of  better  hous- 
ing were  naturally  downcast;  but  here  is 
where  the  trained  men  on  the  association 
staff  came  in  to  show  victory  in  the  apparent 
defeat. 

"Why  be  downcast?"  asked  the  general 
secretary.  "It's  true  the  code  didn't  pass; 
but  the  code  is  really  an  incident.  Don't 
you  see  that  your  work  has  led  several 
hundred  public-spirited  citizens  to  study 
housing  and  understand  what  is  needed? 
That  is  the  main  thing,  and  in  due  time  a 
proper  housing  code  will  grow  out  of  it. 
Getting  people  aroused  and  informed  is  the 
real  issue." 

They  regard  the  C .  &  C .  as  a  man-making 
organization,  not  one  for  making  codes  and 
laws.  If  it  can  organize  and  develop  men 
the  men  will_make  the  laws.  This  philos- 
ophy is  very  sustaining  in  defeat. 

Three  years  ago  the  aldermen  of  Minne- 
apolis would  hardly  have  listened  to  advice 
from  architects  and  real-estate  men  on  the 
revision  of  the  building  code.  They  would 
have  deemed  them  self-interested.  But 
through  the  C.  &  C.  there  has  been  built 
up  a  committee  admittedly  so  fair  and  ca- 
pable that  to-day  it  is  revising  that  code  at 
the  request  of  the  aldermen. 

A  new  bridge  was  to  be  built  across  the 
river.  The  aldermen  had  in  mind  an  ordi- 
nary railroad  trestle,  ugly  in  every  way. 
A  C.  &  C.  committee  asked  for  a  good- 
looking  bridge  and,  when  the  request  was 
ignored,  offered  to  furnish  the  designs. 
Eventually  thirty  thousand  dollars  was 
spent  for  designs  by  a  good  firm,  and  now 
the  concrete  bridge  is  going  up— a  real 
beauty. 

Helping  the  Politicians 

Of  course  politicians  are  constantly  being 
muckraked  in  Minneapolis.  Newspapers 
and  grand  juries  investigate  them  period- 
ically and  discover  awful  things  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  but  overlook  what  they 
are  doing  right  now.  The  C.  &  C,  however, 
has  special  facilities  for  keeping  track  of 
what  politicians  are  doing  to-day  and  help- 
ing them  to  do  it  more  efficiently. 

Perhaps  the  politician  is  head  of  a  city 
department.  As  a  politician  he  wants  to 
make  a  good  showing  in  office,  so  he  can  be 
reelected  or  reappointed;  but  maybe  he  is 
not,  well  posted  on  the  latest  methods  (if 
organization,  management  and  office  rou- 
tine. The  C.  &  C.  studies  his  office,  makes 
practical  suggestions,  devises  a  new  system 
for  him.  Very  often  it  is  able  to  link  up  t  he 
old  civil-service  employees  under  him  and 
bring  out.  a  lot.  of  wasted  ability  ami 
em  rgy.  Civil-service  employees  in  a  city 
department  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
fellows  incapable  of  holding  better  jobs. 
Actually  many  of  them  are  doing  real 
executive  work  for  clerks'  salaries,  and  will 
accomplish  more  if  given  a  chance  to  make 
improvements  and  see  their  efforts  leading 
up  to  promotion. 

When  t  he  depart  mini  gets  results  these 
are  credited  to  its  head  and  he  is  permitted 
to  cash  in  on  reelect  inn.  Kven  if  t  he  depart 
mi  nt  head  loses  at  t  he  polls,  or  is  swept  out 
by  a  change  of  administration,  general 
standards  in  civil  service  have  been  raised 


and  something  permanent  is  gained.  That 
is  the  way  they  get  better  city  government 
in  Minneapolis— by  making  better  poli- 
ticians. 

This  big  business  club  looked  into  the 
schools  of  Minneapolis  to  find  out  why 
boys  and  girls  were  not  better  fitted  for 
business  life.  That  is  a  familiar  question 
everywhere,  but  few  communities  seem  to 
get  much  below  the  surface  in  investigating 
it.  The  reason  boys  and  girls  were  not 
ready  to  take  up  special  work  in  business 
concerns  after  leaving  the  public  schools  of 
Minneapolis  is  about  the  reason  every- 
where— because  not  nearly  enough  money 
is  spent  on  public  schools  to  turn  out  a  first- 
rate  human  product.  People  always  think 
of  school  expenditures  in  millions  of  dollars 
and  marvel  at  the  totals;  but  the  average 
spent  on  the  individual  child  in  Minne- 
apolis is  only  forty-five  dollars  a  year  for 
everything,  and  only  seven  hundred  dollars 
a  child  for  a  complete  course,  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school. 

Minneapolis  has  a  new  school  to  train 
people  for  work.  It  is  called  the  Dunwoody 
Institute  and  began  with  an  endowment  of 
several  million  dollars,  left  by  a  wealthy 
citizen.  At  this  writing  the  institute  owns 
not  a  foot  of  land  or  a  building,  yet  is  giving 
business  courses  to  fourteen  hundred  stu- 
dents. The  first  step  in  getting  it  started  was 
to  call  a  first-rate  technical-education  man 
from  the  East  and  tell  him  in  general 
terms  what  was  wanted — a  better  kind  of 
worker  for  the  industries  of  Minneapolis. 

Fifty  different  courses  have  already  been 
laid  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  man  in 
overalls. 

Plenty  of  Money  for  Art 

Years  ago,  back  in  the  eighties,  a  few 
picture  lovers  brought  together  a  small 
collection  of  art  objects,  putting  them  on 
exhibition  in  one  room  of  a  central  building. 
There  the  collection  grew  by  purchase, 
gifts  and  loans.  Several  years  ago,  when 
the  old  quarters  were  to  be  torn  down,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  finance  a  new 
building.  A  canvass  of  possibilities  indi- 
cated that  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  put 
up  an  ample  structure.  That  seemed  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  raise. 

The  first  gift  to  the  art  institute  was  ten 
acres  of  land  in  the  city — an  old  homestead 
that  the  owner  did  not  wish  to  see  built 
over,  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  was  will- 
ing to  donate  for  an  art  institute  if  a 
worthy  building  could  be  erected  on  it. 
This  site  was  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  and  nothing  less  than  a  half-million- 
dollar  building  was  appropriate.  Another 
citizen  offered  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars provided  four  hundred  thousand  could 
be  raised  elsewhere. 

A  big  dinner  was  planned.  Down  in 
Chicago  there  is  a  bank  in  which  most 
Minneapolis  concerns  carry  an  account. 
The  president  of  this  bank  is  also  president 
of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Two  hundred 
Minneapolis  business  men  were  asked  to 
meet  the  Chicago  bank  president  at  dinner 
and  turned  out  enthusiastically,  having 
no  idea  of  the  real  purpose.  The  Chicago 
man  rose  and  talked  about  theTpraetical 
business  value  of  the  art  institute  to  his 
city  how  it  had  improved  and  increased 
industries. 

Then  the  director  of  the  Chicago  insti- 
tute talked  about  the  education  and  pleas- 
ure derived  from  art  by  the  public.  A 
Minneapolis  speaker  followed,  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  their  city 
had  such  an  institution.  The  audience  was 
growing  interested.  When  a  speaker  rose 
and  announced  the  gift  of  four  city  blocks 
for  a  site  it  grew  warm.  When  t  he  hundred- 
thousand  -dollar  gift  for  a  building  was 
announced  it  became  enthusiastic.  After 
t  hat  it  only  remained  to  head  a  subscript  ion 
list  with  additional  donations  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars  cash  secured  in  advance 
through  a  private  canvass  and  the  men  at, 
that  dinner  gave  the  remaining  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars  needed 
that  night. 

Minneapolis  has  strong  civic  spirit  lie- 
cause,  through  organization  and  skillful 
direction,  it  has  taken  the  plain,  everyday 
human  spirit  found  among  people  every- 
where, and  put  it  at  work.  The  outcome 
is  a  community  that  instantly  impresses 
the  stranger  in  outstanding  matters,  and 
Which,  when  examined  closely  for  little  de- 
tails, is  found  to  be  all  of  a  piece. 
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-the  GOLDEN  Chassis  at  the  Shows! 


OLDEN— golden  in 
finish  and  golden  in 
worth  —  this   New  Series 
Studebaker  Chassis  is  the  sen- 
sation of  the  Automobile  Shows! 
Now  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York 
Show,  it  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
Chicago  Show  at  the  Coliseum,  and  after 
that  will  be  exhibited  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country. 

This  GOLDEN  Chassis  represents  the  lar- 
gest and  the  costliest  effort  of  its  kind. 
Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  pure  gold 
were  used  in  the  months  required  for  the 
finishing.  And  the  Chassis  is  valued  at  more 
than  $25,000  ! 


This  GOLDEN  Chassis  represents  the  cli- 
max of  our  engineers'  years  of  study  of  this 
one  design  —  years  that  little  by  little  have 
brought  the  chassis  to  a  state  of  perfection 
that  makes  it  truly  "  a  GOLDEN  Chassis." 

This  GOLDEN  Chassis  represents  the  per- 
fection of  design  that  Detroit,  the  Home  of 
Automobiles,  Detroit,  the  city  that  makes 
three  -  fourths  of  the  country's  cars,  recog- 
nizes by  making  Studebaker  its  own  Pref- 
erence in  cars.  Registration  figures  for  1915 
show  more  Studebakers  in  use  in  Detroit 
than  any  other  car  selling  at  more  than  $500. 

This  GOLDEN  Chassis  shows  as  we  can 
show  in  no  other  manner,  the  superb  quality 


of  this  Studebaker  design,  its  simplicit 
sturdiness  and  its  accessibility.  "Cul 
and  in  slow  motion,  it  discloses  the  a 
tion  of  the  entire  mechanism,  its  refitu 
of  finish  and  perfection  of  manufacture 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
GOLDEN  Chassis  is  after  all  only  a  SI 
chassis  taken  from  the  regular  run  o 
day's  production.  And  its  less  ho 
brothers  that  passed  along  to  the  assrrr 
floors  are  as  truly  GOLDEN  in  wor 
this  one  is  in  finish. 

See  this  Chassis  at  the  Shows  —  or  il 
can  not  visit  the  Shows,  write  for  ba 
"  Studebaker— the  car  with  the  GOL 

Chassis." 


STU  D  EB AK  E  R 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich.  Watkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit 


More  than  207,000  Studebaker  Cars  Now  in  Use 
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BMOOTHMG  OFF  TEE  BOLUB 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 


My  hand  groped  for  the  arch  of  this  stone 
roof.  The  walls  of  the  unseen  cavern 
rushed  forward  as  if  to  crush  my  ribs  into 
the  narrow  quarters  of  some  natural  tomb. 

The  escape  of  air  continued  a  prolonged 
and  venomous  hiss. 

As  the  palm  of  my  hand  encountered 
rock  I  felt  as  if  buried  alive,  like  the  Ara- 
bian spouse— as  if  buried  so  deep  that  al- 
most a  man  might  think  he  would  escape 
the  eye  of  God  himself.  It  was  the  stulT  of 
nightmares. 

The  nerves  in  my  finger  ends  seemed  to 
receive  from  the  stone  the  awful  menace  of 
"the  solid."  I  had  a  vision  of  that  pre- 
posterous pillar  supporting  nothing.  1  felt 
like  an  insect  crushed  through  a  crack  in 
the  kitchen  floor. 

Some  subterranean  watercourse,  I  re- 
flected,  might  have  deposited  between 
planes  in  the  rock  a  film  of  mud  or  moisture. 
This  —  this — this  might  be  the  moment  of 
partition. 

In  this  moment  without  rays  the  sun  was 
in  fact  gilding  the  mountain  top  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  direct  line  over  my  head. 

Was  light  believable? 

Oscar  produced  it. 

We  had  squirmed  our  way  into  a  rough- 
hewn  cave,  a  sort  of  wizard's  laughing 
place,  its  jagged  roof  sparkling  in  a  thou- 
sand colors  blended  by  black  art. 

I  lit  my  lamp  from  Oscar's. 

On  all  sides  the  greasy  stone  exhibited 
copper  glance  in  gray-green  blotches. 
Above,  the  sparkle  of  bornite,  a  peacock 
blue  and  the  lighter  blue  of  azurite.  All 
these  are  copper-bearing  ores. 

Whence  come  these  rare  deposits,  these 
unsunned  heaps?  Their  genesis  puzzles  the 
geologist.  By  some  it  is  contended  that 
they  are  deposited  in  the  veins  by  ascend- 
ing waters,  condensed  from  the  steamy 
center  of  the  earth.  By  others  the  credit  is 
given  to  meteoric  or  descending  waters. 
But  whether  "airs  from  heaven  or  blasts 
from  hell"  make  riches  is  uncertain. 

The  rock  at  this  depth  has  the  coloring  of 
magic.  Nature  is  here  surprised,  her  flank 
torn.  In  a  lump  of  ore  the  size  of  your  head 
there  seem  to  be  packed  together  the  stony 
seedlings  of  a  new  planet.  This  rock  differs 
from  surface  rock  as  deep-sea  fish  differ 
from  their  brethren  of  shallow  waters. 

There  are  many  methods  of  mining. 
There  is  the  method  known  as  top  slicing, 
by  which  pillars  are  gradually  robbed  until 
a  section  of  roof  tumbles  in.  This  sounds 
more  dangerous  than  it  really  is.  Stoping — 
that  is  to  say,  excavating  the  ore  from  the 
vein— is  of  two  kinds,  underhand  and  over- 
hand. Underhand  stoping  starts  above  and 
works  down.  Overhand  stoping  starts  be- 
low and  works  up.  It  was  this  sort  of 
stoping  on  which  Oscar  was  engaged.  If 
the  ground  is  soft  the  stope  must  be  filled 
with  square  sets  as  it  enlarges.  These  are 
timbers  in  the  form  of  skeleton  cubes  built 
up  like  blocks  to  fill  the  cavity.  Through 
these  hollow  cubes  the  ore  falls  as  it  is  shot 
off,  is  shoveled  into  chutes,  and  waste  fills 
up  the  spaces  between  the  timbers.  But  if 
the  ground  is  hard,  stoping  may  proceed 
without  timbers. 

Grilling  Work  in  the  Stope 

Oscar  and  I  were  working  in  this  sort  of 
hard  rock  stope.  It  was  reputed  the  richest 
in  the  mine,  and  it  had  been  coming  up 
from  the  fourteenth  level  for  four  years.  All 
below  this  wooden  flooring  had  been  filled 
in  with  rubble,  or  "gob." 

Operating  without  timbers,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  let  the  blasted  rock  stand  in  a  heap 
high  enough  to  allow  of  the  machine  drill's 
reaching  the  roof. 

There  it  stood  on  a  great  pyramid  of  ore 
in  the  middle  of  the  cave  — an  ugly  shell, 
running  oil,  perched  on  the  arm  of  a  great 
iron  upright,  or  jack.  This  jack  was  wedged 
between  the  roof  and  a  platform  of  timbers 
built  on  top  of  the  ore. 

Beyond  this  again,  in  the  wall  to  the  left, 
was  a  black  hole  having  about  the  bore  of 
a  coast-defense  gun.  This  hole  communi- 
cated with  the  level  above.  It  was  called  a 
raise,  and  had  inside  it  a  chain  of  wooden 
ladders.  I  was  relieved  to  see  that  this 
was  a  two-way  cavern.  Even  if  the  crevice 
at  my  back  should  close,  all  was  not  lost. 

The  first  task  of  a  miner,  on  reaching  his 
stope,  is  to  "bar  down"  — that  is,  to  pry 
loose  with  a  pinch  bar  such  pieces  of  rock  in 
the  roof  as  have  been  jarred,  but  not  de- 
tached, by  the  blasts  of  the  preceding  shift. 


This  barring  down  is  very  hard  work.  It 
must  be  done  with  arms  uplifted,  head 
tilted  back.  The  blood  runs  out  of  your 
arms,  the  ache  becomes  intolerable.  If  you 
are  forced  to  bar  down  for  a  whole  shift,  as 
is  often  the  case,  this  flaming  torment  in 
your  arms  is  sure  to  rob  you  of  sleep  later. 
Yet  the  miner  faces  a  lifetime  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  Is  it  worth  while  to  pass  this  life- 
time in  sleeplessness  and  arm  ache  for  the 
sake  of  saving  it? 

What  are  you  saving? 

The  tendency  of  the  miner  is  to  shirk  this 
barring  down.  Therefore  the  company  has 
a  rule  that  if  a  miner  is  found  working 
under  an  unsafe  roof  he  shall  be  discharged. 

Thus  the  miner  does  to  save  his  pay  day 
what  he  would  not  do  to  save  his  life. 

This  is  especially,!  true  of  the  old-timer. 
He  is  the  dangerous  man.  The  long  lease  he 
has  had  of  life  has  taught  him  to  discount 
perils.  The  bright  face  of  danger  has  grown 
dim  in  many  glooms.  The  shadows  are  ever 
at  his  back.   He  reposes  in  them. 

Most  men  confront  known  dangers  calmly. 
The  miner,  habituated  to  the  dark  and  to  a 
legion  of  unknown  chances,  fears  the  light. 
In  a  place  where  all  is  unknown  it  is  the 
known  which  stirs  his  imagination. 

There  was  a  certain  vast  stope  whose 
roof,  an  acre  in  extent,  ever  and  again  let 
down  rock  in  casual  half-ton  consignments. 
Men  were  killed.  Still,  others  were  found  to 
work  the  stope. 

The  Jlsk'No 'Questions  Law 

The  company,  thinking  to  let  in  light, 
established  an  arc  light  in  the  center  of  this 
treacherous  ceiling.  But  the  first  shift  com- 
ing down  after  this  light  had  been  installed 
fled  the  stope.  They  were  staggered  by  visi- 
bilities. The  company  was  forced  to  remove 
the  light.  It  then  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
men  to  work  the  stope  again. 

But  most  usually  fatal  accidents  are 
caused  by  individual  carelessness.  The 
company  may  lay  down  rules;  the  men 
must  enforce  them. 

There  are  careful  men  and  there  are  care- 
less men.  And  in  each  man  there  is  a  careful 
time  and  a  careless  time,  determined  by  his 
moods,  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  bodily  vigor. 
The  tides  of  caution  have  a  high  and  a  low 
water  mark. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  The  caution  of  ninety-nine  men  avails 
nothing  against  the  carelessness  of  one  man. 
The  safety  of  a  stope,  of  a  whole  level,  of 
the  mine  itself,  may  turn  on  a  single  act  of 
its  most  irresponsible  employee. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  if  only  for  the 
good  of  the  men  themselves,  that  the  com- 
pany, in  hiring  men,  should  be  allowed — 
nay,  forced— to  bend  searching  scrutiny  on 
their  character  and  references.  But  by  a 
statute  of  Arizona  it  is  a  felony  to  inquire 
for  references.  It  is  a  jail  offense  to  ask  a 
man  where  he  was  last  employed.  On  hear- 
ing these  fateful  words  the  man  applying 
for  work  may  go  out  and  come  back  with  a 
policeman. 

The  company's  one  resource  is  to  try  a 
man  for  one  shift.  If  he  blows  up  a  handful 
of  his  brother  workmen,  this  is  proof  that 
he  is  incompetent.  He  may  then  be  fired 
without  legal  risk  to  the  company.  The 
next  employer  of  the  man  may  not  inquire 
into  this  transaction— indeed,  will  never 
learn  of  it. 

This  law  was  enacted  to  counteract  the 
evil  of  blacklisting  men  as  between  com- 
panies. 

Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire! 

Oscar's  bar  rang  against  the  roof.  Here 
it  was  solid;  there  it  gave  back  a  hollow- 
sound. 

"We'll  go  on  top  if  the  shifter  finds  us 
working  under  that." 

It  must  be  teased  down— to  gratify  a 
whim  of  the  company's. 

"  It  looks  pretty  good  now." 

This  empty  ceremony  concluded,  the 
roof  sound,  Oscar  adjusted  his  drill,  while  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  iron  buggy  and 
began  "  putting  the  rocks  in  the  box."  This 
is,  to  slide  the  ore  down  a  wooden  chute 
which  communicated  with  ore  cars  on  the 
fourteenth  level,  two  hundred  feet  below. 

I  was  a  mucker;  my  shovel,  a  muckstick. 
In  my  home  town  a  mucker  is  a  small  boy 
who  throws  stones  at  you  in  summer  and 
snowballs  in  winter.  Words,  like  men,  are 
affected  by  a  change  of  climate.  In  Arizona 
a  mucker  is  a  sober  citizen  who  deserves 


well  of  the  republic.  His  work  has  a  bear- 
ing on  those  yet  unborn.  His  words  are 
winged.  When  his  muckstick  brings  up 
against  a  joint  in  the  wooden  flooring,  they 
are,  to  quote  a  famous  critic,  "  beautiful  but 
ineffectual  angels  beating  their  wings  in  a 
luminous  void  in  vain." 
A  luminous  void ! 

How  better  describe  that  great,  murky 
cavern,  a  hundred  feet  long,  whose  walls 
were  lost  in  the  gloom,  dissolved,  as  if  riding 
on  the  slope  of  some  black  night- -a  gloom 
pierced  by  one  white  ray  of  light  which 
fell  on  the  greasy  iron  jack  supporting  the 
drill,  and  on  the  glittering,  half-naked  body 
of  the  cave  man  there. 

The  lucky  Swede,  his  legs  twisted  round 
the  cylindrical  arm  of  the  jack,  hammered, 
cursed,  hammered,  cursed,  hammered.  His 
drills  had  stuck  in  the  rock;  he  beat  them 
with  a  slippery  wrench,  or  spanner.  He  was 
a  gargoyle  come  to  life,  its  imaginary  tor- 
ments suddenly  become  real. 

The  stope  was  full  of  the  fine-spun  smoke 
of  hot  oil;  full  of  fiery  particles  of  copper 
spurting  from  under  my  maul  as  I  broke 
up  the  larger  lumps  of  ore.  These  particles 
bit  the  flesh,  blinded  the  unwary  eye.  They 
stung  like  hornets.  They  shone  on  points 
of  the  rock  with  lingering  violet  rays. 

The  racket  of  the  drill,  which  began  with 
the  purr  of  a  sewing  machine,  became 
infernal  — a  prolonged,  shattering  stutter. 
Sparks  and  water  ran  together  out  of  the 
hole;  the  water  ran  as  red  as  blood;  it  was 
like  sinking  a  probe  into  a  living  organism. 
Weird  boomings  rolled  up  out  of  the  furry 
wooden  chute;  also  another  noise,  perhaps 
the  beating  of  a  giant  churn  drill.  Ever  and 
anon  more  remote  and  more  mystifying 
sounds.  "The  earth  is  rude,  silent,  incom- 
prehensible at  first."  But  it  has  voices. 

And  these  voices,  falling  on  the  ear  like 
muffled  thunder,  are  incomprehensible  as 
well.    I  mucked. 

The  ideal  mucker  would  have  the  jaw  of 
a  lion,  the  back  of  a  buffalo,  the  heart  of  an 
ox,  the  patience  of  an  ass,  the  eye  of  a  ga- 
zelle, the  brain  of  a  sheep. 

"All  rocks  break  easily  in  one  direction." 

This  is  quoted  from  Le  Conte  on  Geology. 
But  Le  Conte  had  never  tackled  a  muck- 
heap. 

There  are  rocks  that  are  as  solid  as  the 
National  City  Bank.  There  are  rocks  that 
have  been  conceived  and  cradled  down 
there  in  the  dark  expressly  to  blight  the 
body  and  confound  the  soul  of  the  mucker. 

Ready  for  Dynamite 

It  is  even  contended  in  certain  quarters 
that  rocks  have  sex.  Beyond  question  vast 
struggles,  earth  strains  prolonged  between 
mighty  antagonists,  rude  embraces  as 
rudely  shattered,  are  a  part  of  subterra- 
nean history.  The  dog-eared  stone  pages 
of  this  history  which  the  mucker  thumbs 
daily  are  swarming  with  this  tale  of  sharp  re- 
bellions, faults,  fallings  away,  terrible  silent 
treasons.  Rocks  may  be  broken  and  again 
mended,  they  may  be  wounded  and  again 
healed.  They  are  seamed  and  scarred,  they 
are  upon  the  rack  and  are  subjected  to  the 
tortures  of  Nature's  thumbscrews.  They 
fall  by  the  treachery  of  vast  underlying 
conspiracies  begun  against  them,  it  may  be, 
in  Devonian  time. 

On  the  whole  I  incline  to  the  theory  that 
rocks  have  sex.  There  are  women  on  whom 
no  impression  can  be  made.  So  there  are 
rocks  of  this  nature.  The  maul  falls,  and 
falls  in  vain. 

"It  is  time  to  eat,"  said  Oscar. 

He  had  no  watch.  How  did  he  know? 

He  had  developed  a  marvelous  instinct 
for  measuring  the  passage  of  time.  In  the 
brains  of  men  who  labor  with  the  hands  time 
is  like  an  increasing  weight  laid  on  nicely 
adjusted  scales.  When  the  beam  tips,  then 
it  is  "that  time." 

Men  who  work  at  a  job  requiring  the  use 
of  the  brain  become  absorbed,  they  are 
whirled  out  of  the  clutch  of  time.  But  to 
men  who  work  with  the  body  time  is  a 
monster,  it  is  a  siege  by  blind  devils,  an  iron 
ring  closing  on  the  ego,  a  leaden  vise  in  which 
they  are  caught  and  squeezed  until  their 
eyes  pop  out  and  their  ribs  cave  in. 

"Is  it  that  time?" 

Poco  tiempo.  In  a  little  while. 

Even  this  little  while  is  an  oppression. 
The  contest  between  man  and  this  ropy 
serpent,  time,  looping  about  his  body  is 
unequal.  Yet  he  is  never  quite  strangulated. 
Not  by  time. 


As  soon  as  I  had  eaten  I  returned  to  the 
job.  Make  no  mistake,  however:  this  was 
not  excess  of  zeal.  The  fact  is  I  was  cold— 
"cold  as  a  dog"  is  the  mine  simile. 

This  cold  is  an  admirable  thing  from  the 
corporation's  point  of  view.  When  you 
stop  work  you  are  cold,  in  certain  stopes. 
To  warm  up  you  must  go  to  work  again. 
To  be  cold  is  a  condition  more  abhorred 
than  to  be  tired,  as  any  dog  will  testify. 

The  cold  is  thus  a  sort  of  automatic  jig- 
ger boss.  It  has  no  pay  day.  Nevertheless, 
it  does  a  day's  work  — many  of  them  in  one 
day.  It  is  always  at  your  back  in  the  cool 
stopes.  If  for  one  moment  you  rest  upon 
your  muckstick,  the  cold  lays  a  ghostly 
linger  on  your  spine. 

We  had  worked  from  7.30  in  the  morning 
until  11.30.  We  had  taken  from  11.30  to 
12.00  to  eat,  on  the  company's  time.  At 
2.30  we  were  near  the  end.  The  old-timer 
threw  down  his  drills,  knocked  the  wedges 
away  from  the  jack  and  fetched  dynamite 
in  a  gunny  sack.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
slung  this  dynamite  round  like  some  poor 
orphan  child. 

He  dried  his  holes  with  a  blowpipe— he 
had  put  in  five  six-foot  holes— he  slit  the 
greasy  yellow  cartridges  of  dynamite  with 
a  dull  knife,  and  rammed  them  in,  two  by 
two,  using  a  spongy  wooden  stick. 

"Pung!  Pung!" 

He  made  a  cut  in  each  fuse,  at  differing 
lengths,  thus  timing  his  shots. 

All  was  now  ready,  and  the  lucky  Swede 
took  a  pinch  of  Copenhagen. 

The  Adventures  of  Oscar 

We  sat  together  on  a  piece  of  lagging, 
waiting  for  "that  time."  The  lamps  were 
burning  low.  Oscar's  head  fell  forward. 
His  shoulders  were  planted  against  a  dusty 
pine  pillar.  He  was  like  sorrowful  Cassim 
in  the  robber's  cave  vainly  trying  to  recall 
the  "  Open  Sesame."  Overhead  the  unequal 
arches  of  the  cave,  dog-toothed  like  the 
nave  of  a  cathedral,  gave  rise  to  jagged 
shadows  that  looked  solid  as  the  stone  it- 
self. The  leaky  airpipe  hissed  in  its  dark 
corner.  Over  my  head  I  heard  the  faint 
"Put,  put,  put"  of  a  Burleigh  drill,  the  vi- 
bration sliding  through  some  joint  or  fissure 
in  the  rock.  It  was  like  the  effort  of  an 
imprisoned  goblin  to  work  free.  The  far 
end  of  this  stope,  lost  in  black  shadow,  ap- 
peared to  open  out,  revealing  night  itself. 

What  a  tomb!  If  a  jesting  earthquake 
should  close  both  openings  at  once  

I  looked  at  Oscar.  He  was  breathing 
deep.  His  arm  was  smeared  as  with  blood 
to  the  elbow;  his  legs  were  muddy,  the 
kneecaps  shining  green  with  copper  glance, 
his  hobnailed  boots  wrinkled  and  crusted, 
his  great  bare  chest  striped  with  sweat. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  and  said  in  a 
mournful  voice: 

"Have  I  told  you  that  I  am  an  infidel?" 

"No." 

"  Yes.  I  have  read  the  Bible  seven  times. 
It  is  all  foolishness,  from  Lot's  wife  on." 

"  You  ought  to  believe  in  the  devil,  if  not 
in  God.  We  are  coming  closer  to  hell,  shift 

by  shift." 

"  You  will  hear  people  tell  you  that.  But 
I  am  an  old-timer.  I  have  worked  deep.  If 
there  was  such  a  place  I  would  know  about 
it.  I  have  worked  in  drifts  where  the  water 
boiled  under  my  feet— bubbled.  We  used 
to  boil  eggs  in  it,  boy." 

"How  did  you  keep  your  feet  cool?" 

His  golden  tooth  gleamed. 

"We  shoveled  cracked  ice  in  at  the  tops 
of  our  shoes.  There  were  planks  to  walk  on 
of  course.  We  were  six  men  on  a  drill,  see, 
working  crews  of  two,  fifteen  minutes  on 
and  half  an  hour  off.  The  helper  had  two 
hoses;  and  he  played  one  on  his  body  and 
one  on  mine,  all  while  I  was  drilling.  Then 
I  would  raise  my  arms,  and  he  would  shoot 
water  under  my  armpits  where  the  hair  was 
burning  me.  It  was  raining  on  us  hot  from 
the  roof  too.  The  gas  was  bad  in  there,  too, 
after  the  shots.  What  with  that  hot  rain, 
and  the  air  out  of  the  blower  pinching  a 
man's  lungs  together— that  air  was  foul 
with  gas  from  rotting  timbers,  under- 
stand—it was  a  hot  drift." 

"Where  did  you  rest  up  then?" 

"Little  wooden  crib  back  out  of  the  drift. 
They  called  that  the  doghouse.  There  was 
a  cold  shower,  and  a  fan,  and  a  tub  with  a 
block  of  ice  in  it.  That  was  a  shivering 
place,  that  doghouse.  When  I  was  in  the 
drift  I  was  hoping  for  the  doghouse.  Then 
I  got  into  the  doghouse,  and  I'm  a  son  of 
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a  gun  if  I  wasn't  thinking  about  the  drift 
again.  If  a  man  could  shovel  ore  with  a 
teaspoon  down  there,  his  first  shift,  he  was 
a  good  man." 

The  lucky  Swede  took  another  pinch  of 
Copenhagen. 

"If  there  was  such  a  place  as  hell  I  would 
know  it,"  he  said  dictatorially.  "Nobody 
has  been  any  deeper  than  I  have.  And  I 
tell  you  there  is  no  such  place.  It  is  a 
hatched-up  story." 

A  shot  reverberated  through  the  mine. 
It  was  three-fifteen. 

Oscar  jumped  up. 

"Time  to  spit  'em." 

The  fuses  hung  down  in  graceful  curves, 
immaculate  white  bellcords  that  were  going 
to  summon  shattering  fiends  in  another 
moment. 

Oscar  and  I  put  our  lamps  simultaneously 
to  two  fuse  ends.  They  spit  viperously. 
Both  lamps  went  out. 

The  stope  was  all  one  beautiful  blue- 
green  hiss. 

We  had  no  matches.  We  must  cup  the 
palm  of  the  hand  over  the  reflector  of  the 
carbide  lamp,  allow  gas  to  collect,  and 
ignite  it  by  a  spark  produced  by  bearing 
down  sharply  on  a  little  wheel  fixed  to  the 
rim  of  the  reflector.  t 

It  was  a  moment  wherein,  as  lawyers  say, 
time  was  of  the  essence.  An  electric  impulse 
titillated  in  my  heels.  I  wanted  to  remove, 
to  depart,  or,  as  Mark  Twain  would  have 
said,  to  shove  out. 

Fuse  tests  posted  on  the  wall  of  the  dyna- 
mite house  stated  that  this  fuse  would  burn 
from  forty-two  to  forty-six  seconds  to  the 
foot.  The  fuses  were  six  feet  long.  We  had, 
therefore,  something  like  four  minutes' 
clearance. 

In  four  minutes  a  well-conditioned  man 
can  run  nearly  a  mile.  But  this  is  no  conso- 
lation to  a  man  standing  stock  still,  with 
his  hand  over  a  reflector  collecting  gas. 

If  the  spark  should  fail? 

This  was  one  of  those  situations  where 
time  and  eternity — time  the  radiant,  famil- 
iarf  riend,  eternity  the  mysterious  and  cloud- 
capped  stranger — meet  to  try  conclusions. 

Time  won.  The  lights  sprang  out  to- 
gether. Oscar  lit  the  remaining  fuses. 

"Time  to  go?"  I  inquired. 

"  Time  to  go,"  said  Oscar.  "  By  the  man- 
way." 

The  air  hose  hissed  angrily,  coiling  down 
out  of  the  manway.  This  manway  was 
pitched  at  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees.  Seiz- 
ing the  airpipe,  I  went  up  hand  over  hand 
until  I  had  come  level  with  the  bottom 
ladder.  I  scraped  my  kneecaps,  I  raked  my 
spine,  I  knocked  my  head  against  a  knuckle 
of  stone.  I  spilled  hot  water  out  of  my  lamp. 

I  was  a  young  man  in  a  hurry. 

Oscar  came  behind.  It  seemed  as  if  those 
first  two  fuses  must  surely  now  be  near 
journey's  end.  We  had  touched  them  off  in 
some  preceding  century.  The  act  was 
shrouded  in  the  mist  which  attends  the 
memory  of  very  old  men. 

Imprisoned  by  an  Ore  Car 

Ladder  by  ladder  we  squirmed  through 
that  raise. 

At  the  top  a  wooden  flap  was  laid  across, 
situated  between  tracks  on  which  the  ore 
cars  ran.  Now  when  I  tried  to  lift  this  flap 
it  yielded  four  or  five  inches,  then  rapped 
against  some  hard  object. 

My  heart  stopped. 

Some  Bohunk,  some  mooning  foreign 
idiot,  had  moved  an  ore  car  exac  tly  over 
this  opening.  The  carelessness  of  this  act, 
coming  at  a  moment  when  blasting  was 
about  to  begin,  gave  added  proof  that  the 
safety  of  a  given  miner  does  not  depend  on 
his  own  caution  alone,  but  on  the  caution 
of  the  least  cautious  of  his  fellow  workmen. 

There  seemed  a  horrible  urgency  in  this 
affair.  The  first  shot  would  set  up  an  air 
compression  which  would  shake  us  down 
from  that  ladder  like  fleas  out  of  a  blanket. 
The  second  shot  would  pulverize?  us. 

Thrusting  my  arm  out  I  closed  my  hand 
on  some  iron  part  of  the  underbody  of  this 
car,  and  shoved  and  shoved  in  vain. 

"  It's  full  of  ore." 

I  heard  Oscar's  breath  whistle  in  his 
throat.   "Let  me  at  it." 
In  vain. 

Surely  four  minutes  had  passed.  Would 
we  hear  the  explosion  even?  Or  pass,  with 
merely  the  extinction  of  all  sensation,  by 
means  of  a  blow  never  felt  ? 

We  had  the  idea  of  yelling  at  the  same 
time.  Our  voices  streamed  out,  of  that  lid- 
ded hole  no  bigger  than  a  manhole  in  a 
sidewalk  and  the  sound  rang  in  the  drift 
above. 


There  seemed  to  be  no  breath  stirring 
there,  no  step,  no  echo  of  a  step.  We  could 
hear  nothing.  But  suddenly  the  ore  car 
rolled  away,  and  a  blue-eyed  Serbian  stood 
blinking  at  us  as  we  shot  out  like  twin  pro- 
jectiles. 

A  cool  air  current  touched  us,  clearing 
our  eyes. 

"Watch  the  other  hole,"  said  Oscar. 
"Let  nobody  down,  not  even  the  big  boss." 

Stumbling  down  the  track,  I  glared  into 
that  yawning  throat  which  had  swallowed 
me  earlier. 

And  now,  to  my  disgust,  a  half  hour 
seemed  to  go  by  before  the  first  shot  came. 
All  that  bustle  in  the  manway  had  been 
a  matter  of  seconds — seconds  comprising 
eons.  I  began  to  believe  that,  after  all, 
those  shots  were  misfires,  every  one,  when, 
to  my  surprise  again,  the  first  one  came,  like 
a  blow  on  the  cheek,  like  a  puff  from  giant 
lungs,  like  the  angry  bellow  of  a  thwarted 
mine  god.  It  blew  out  my  lamp,  contracted 
my  ribs,  flushed  the  skin. 

With  the  fifth  shot  I  lit  my  lamp  again. 
From  the  back  of  that  stone  maw  was  issu- 
ing a  tongue  of  black  vapor,  like  a  fang. 
This  tongue  became  a  rising  and  enveloping 
blackness.  Film  on  film,  like  black  flames 
out  of  Tartarus,  it  wavered  up  that  rocky 
slope.  And  at  the  same  time,  like  a  Pluto- 
nian aftermath  of  the  shift's  end,  it  crept  out 
of  all  the  drifts  and  stopes  where  blasting 
had  been  done,  its  tentacles  seeking  every 
cranny.  This  fog  was  like  the  ghost  of  a 
devilfish  dipped  in  ink. 

Back  to  Daylight 

All  over  the  mine  these  boomings  and 
shudderings,  remote  and  near.  The  dust  at 
the  mouth  of  drifts  sprang  back  and  forth 
strongly  six  or  seven  times  with  the  strict- 
ness of  a  piston.  It  was  a  subterranean 
assault,  causing  an  undulation  of  the  mas- 
sive rock,  a  shattering  of  planes,  an  oscilla- 
tion of  the  air,  a  staggering  of  the  inmost 
heart  of  that  rifled  mountain,  which  was 
as  wormy,  with  men's  borings,  as  a  ship's 
biscuit. 

And  this  is  "shooting  off  the  solid." 

Dynamite  fog  had  filled  all  the  passages 
in  the  mine.  Men  looked  more  goblinlike 
than  ever.  Darting  their  lights  hither  and 
yon,  they  gathered  in  this  acrid  gloom. 

A  red  incandescent  overhead  threw  a 
fiend's  light  on  haggard  faces. 

"Motor's  coming! " 

We  swarmed  aboard. 

At  the  cage  a  rush  to  be  among  the  first 
twenty-seven. 

Oscar  and  I  made  the  top  deck. 

"All  hands  face  toward  the  boarding 
house,"  he  said. 

The  lucky  Swede  had  the  hot  bowl  of  his 
pipe  hidden  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"This  is  yer  partner's  time  of  day,"  said 
a  voice. 

Oscar  grinned. 

"This  is  the  sweetest  puff  of  all,"  he 
said. 

He  was  an  old-timer.  It  pleased  him  to 
contemplate  this  rule  of  the  company 
against  smoking  in  the  shaft. 

The  cage  swooped  up,  surge  on  surge. 
And  for  a  second  time  all  men  were  thinking 
of  the  cable  and  the  dogs,  those  unreliable 
reservists. 

"She's  sure  hopping  crow  to-night,"  said 
an  anxious  voice. 

I  looked  past  the  iron  bonnet.  Infinite 
night -the  blackness  of  the  tomb,  pierced 
by  one  faint,  steadfast  star.  The  rays  of 
this  feeble  star  were  white-.  They  burned 
bravely.  This  was  the  collar  of  the  shaft. 
This  was  daylight. 

The  cage  shivered  against  the  guide- 
posts.  The- star  grew  in  splendor;  suddenly 
it  was  shorn  of  its  rays  and  became  an 
astonishing  small  blot,  of  intense  whiteness, 
an  amazing  rectangle  incredibly  far  off. 
My  neck  ached.  This  blot  grew  in  the  eye. 
I  ducked  my  head  under  the  bonnet  because 
the  cage  was  just  then  producing  a  death 
rattle  in  the  throat  of  the  pit. 

With  the  effect  of  flashlight  the  cage  Hhot 
up  among  the  muddy  beams  of  the  gallows 
frame.  The  air  dashed  in  our  faces  like  cold 
water,  heavy  arid  fluid.  ThiH  was  the  warm 
Arizona  afternoon.  The  yellow  sun  fell 
through  the  skin  in  javelins  of  light. 

Deck  by  deck  the  men  poured  out  of  the 
cage  wringing  wet,  gaunt,  heavy-breath- 
ing, mud-incru.-ited,  eager  for  I  lie  boarding 
house. 

I  will  conclude  by  adapting  one  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  cautions: 

A  |{ood  miner  should  be  careful  in  the 
selection  of  his  ancestors. 
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After  January  1st,  every  room  in  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago,  without 
exception  or  reservation,  will  be  assigned 
to  guests  at  a  fixed  price — $1.50  per  day. 

This  is  a  great  step  in  advance  in  hotel 
operation.  You  will  always  get  a  room 
at  the  advertised  rate  —  $1.50  —  at  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Hotel. 

The  advertised  rate  is  the  only  rate. 
You  don't  have  to  ask  the  clerk.  You 
will  know  that  the  price  is  $1.50  when 
you  register.  One  price  for  every  room — 
no  questioning  and  no  bickering. 

$1  o50  per  Day 

NO  HIGHER 

There  are  500  rooms  in  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel, 
each  with  outside  light  and  air.  250  of  them 
have  private  bath,  250  have  private  toilet. 


Fort 


earborn 

CHICAGO 


The  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  is  new,  modern,  complete, 
quiet,  fully  appointed  and  in  good  taste.  It  was  built 
and  is  operated  expressly  to  provide  particular  travelers 
with  the  best  possible  accommodation  and  service  at 

the  lowest  possible  ex- 
('  pense.    The  new  one- 

price  policy  —  original 
and  exclusive  with  this 
hotel  —  is  the  final  step 
in  that  direction. 

Centrally  Located 

The  Fort  I  )c.n  born  I  Intel 
i-.  <  cnl  r.illy  Incited,  .il  V.m 
Mnicn  .111(1  I.. i  Salle  streets, 
opposite  the  I  i   S.illc  street 

■tat ion.   li  is  convenient  to 

cvci  \  i  limn  I  hat  bi  in^s  you  to 
ChiciK".  Direct  r.ipid  transit 
at  the  door  lo  all  points  of 
interest . 

There  arc  splendid  restati- 

ruti  in  ( onneel  ion  with  the 

lead,  where  well-prep  I 

on  il,  are  dainlil\   sci  vt  d  .it 

.1    |l  >U    I  MS  i . 

Ki  <  i  vat  ions  may  be  made 

|i\    III  III  "I  win 
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Buy  sMeWWib  Products— used 

T 


kHE  tremendous  demand  for  Stewart  Products 
has  again  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  prices  on 
several  of  them : 

Stewart  Speedometer  for  FORD  Cars, 

formerly  $12,  is  now  $10. 
Stewart  Motor-Driven  Tire  Pump, 

formerly  $15,  is  now  $12. 
Stewart  Motor-Driven  Warning  Signal, 

formerly  $7.50,  is  now  $6. 
Stewart  Hand-Operated  Warning  Signal, 
formerly  $5,  is  now  $3.50. 


We  always  give  our  patrons  the  benefit  of  our 

savings. 

Don't  take  any  chances  buying  lesser  known  and 
untried  products  of  any  kind. 

Absolutely  certain  satisfaction  can  be  secured  only 


in  buying  standard,  well-known,  widely  advertised 
and  universally  used  products. 

Buy  for  YOUR  car  the  high-grade  accessories 
that  1,700,000  car  owners  use  on  their  cars  every 
day — Stewart  Products,  which  are  always  sold  by 
the  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

Don't  let  any  dealer  persuade  you  into  buying 
accessories,  or  supplies  for  your  car,  when  you  have 
to  ask  the  name  of  the  makers,  or  when  the  name  is 
unknown  to  you,  even  if  it  is  branded  on  the  goods. 

As  a  good  business  man  you  know  that  the  man- 
ufacturers of  widely  used  and  widely  advertised 
branded  products  must,  and  do,  make  good  to  you 
and  everybody,  every  time.  Their  service  is  practi- 
cally unlimited  to  you.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get, 
and  the  only  way  to  give,  universal  satisfaction. 

Stewart -Warner  Speedometer 
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by  1,700,000  Car  Owners 


"Just  as  good"  products  arc  NEVER  brands 
known  to,  and  used  by,  the  millions. 

Insist  on  getting  the  Tire  whose  maker  or  brand 
has  been  made  well-known  to  you.  Insist  on  Spark- 
plugs that  arc  widely  used  and  widely  advertised. 
Insist  on  the  Speedometer  that  the  vast  majority  of 
car  owners  have  used  for  years;  insist  on  getting  the 
most  universally  used  and  most  widely  advertised 
Warning  Signal,  Motor-Driven  Tire  Pump,  Starter, 
etc.,  and  the  only  Vacuum  Gasoline  System — all 
Stewart  Products. 

In  other  word',  always  insist  on— Stewart 
Products. 

Whenever  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you  the  lesser 
known  products  in  any  line,  you  can  lie  sure  that 
he  is  working  to  get  an  extra  profit  out  of  you  for 

Corporation,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


his  own  pocket.   It  would  be  easier  for  him  to  sc 
you  well-known  goods  that  cost  you  no  more.  Why 
deal  with  a  concern  that  has  to  "explain"  and  "per- 
suade" you  against  better  judgment? 

You  know  what  the  VERY  BEST  brands  arc 
in  every  line,  that  practically  ALL  car  owner* 
prefer. 

Insist  on  getting  what 
Product  •!. 

Only  responsible  deal- 
ers sell  Stewart  Products. 
All  Stewart  Products  are 
sold  on  30  days'  trial,  and 
if  you  arc  not  satisfied 
with  any  Stewart  Product 
after  30  days'  use  on  your 
car  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 


G  O  ODELL- 
PRATT 
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First  Drill  a  Hole 

Little  screws  are  hard  to  drive.  Let 
Mr.  Punch  show  them  the  way.  He 
drills  a  hole  as  you'd  push  a  pin  into 
putty.  Mr.  Punch  is  an  automatic 
drill.  You  push  and  a  spiral  twist 
drives  the  tool-steel  drill.  The  handle 
Hies  hack  after  each  stroke.  There 
are  eight  drills  in  the  handle,  seen 
through  numbered  holes. 


Mr  Puncll 


You  Push— He  Twists 

Goodell-Pratt  make 
1500  tools  for  good  me- 
chanics who  endorse  by 
using  them.  These  tools 
are  guaranteed  —  among 
them  are:  vises,  hack- 
saws, micrometers,  saw 
sets,  gauges,  grinders, 
screw-drivers,  punches, 
lathes,  levels,  bit-braces, 
calipers,  drills,  squares. 

Mr.  Punch  costs  SI. 50 
at  hardware  stores  or  from 
us  direct.  Send  for  book 
on  Home  Tools  that 
every  man  needs  and 
would  enjoy  owning. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 


rotect  them  with  a"Gunn"4= 

VAOU  can  start  with  one  book  sec- 
■*•  tion  with  top  and  base,  at  small 
cost,  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more 
books.  Doors  are  removable  and  non- 
binding  ;  no  ugly  iron  bands;  easy 
to  set  up  or  take  apart;  practically 
dust-proof;  superb  workmanship. 

Gunn  Sectional  Book* 
cases  were  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  (high- 
est award)  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  In- 
dustrial Exposition. 

See  the  famous  "Gunn" 
Sectional  Bookcase  at 
your  dealer's  or  write  us 
for  free  new  catalogue,  il- 
lustrated in  colors .  showing 
Colonial,  Mission.  Sani- 
tary. Clawfoot  and  Stand- 
ard designs  in  mahogany 
and  oalc  to  harmonize 
with  their  surroundings. 
Prices  lower  than  others. 

If  Furniture  Go 

Grand  Rapids 

MICH- 
MI  Broadway 


GUNN 


Do  Not  Sacrifice  Y< 

money  ia!uc.  REUv 
R.S.AA  B.Ucej.608B. 


COMMON  BEMBE  J3BOUT  PMEPMREBNE{ 


officers  from  our  privates.  A  West  Point 
diploma  confers  on  an  officer  a  brand  of 
army  aristocracy.  It  is,  of  course,  an 
artificial  aristocracy.  Congressmen  have 
grown  so  tired  of  the  jealousies  arising  from 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  appointments 
that  in  most  districts  the  matter  is  left  to  a 
competitive  examination,  wherein  the  son 
of  the  humblest  laborer  is  as  likely  to  "get 
in"  as  the  son  of  the  proudest  aristocrat. 
Four  years  of  West  Point,  and  the  ditch- 
digger's  son  stands  a  wide  gulf  apart  from 
the  wheat-shoveler's  son,  brought  up  next 
door,  who  has  happened  to  enlist  as  a 
private.  It  is  true  that  the  trained  and 
experienced  West  Pointer  who  has  kept 
garrison  in  the  Far  West,  hunted  Igorrotes 
in  the  Philippines  and  governed  towns  in 
the  Southern  Islands  gets  over  a  deal  of 
that.  Veterans  of  our  Philippine  War  testify 
that  the  recent  volunteer  appointment  was 
often  far  more  an  aristocrat  than  the  old 
regular.  Parvenus  become  everywhere 
more  insistent  on  their  position  than  the 
established.  But  the  rule  holds,  neverthe- 
less, and  for  proof  consider  the  furore  just 
before  this  war  when  a  son  of  a  post  tailor 
got  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  He 
had  served  common  soldiers— that  was  the 
trouble.  And  yet  the  present  head  of  the 
French  Army  is  the  son  of  a  cooper  and  a 
vinedresser! 

Without  question  much  of  our  trouble  in 
getting  enlistments  for  the  regular  army  is 
due  to  this  system.  The  Briton  of  humble 
occupation  has  been  brought  up  to  regard 
himself  as  "lower  class."  He  accepts  cheer- 
fully a  position  of  social  inferiority — he 
even  expects  it,  and  feels  lost  unless  some 
gentleman  is  exalted  above  him.  When  he 
enters  the  army  he  needs  no  change  of 
attitude  at  all. 

Caste  in  the  Army 

The  average  American  of  humble  occu- 
pation has  been  brought  up  to  regard  him- 
self as  the  equal  of  anyone.  He  hates  any 
position  in  life  which  marks  him  off  as 
socially  inferior.  How  many  native  white 
Americans  are  working  at  domestic  service? 
For  an  American  to  enter  the  army — it  is 
a  big  change.  Tell  him  that  he  will  do 
better  on  the  whole  at  soldiering  than  at 
common  labor,  and  he  will  answer  in  effect 
that  he  is  no  man's  lackey.  To  create  real 
enthusiasm  for  the  army  we  need  to  study 
the  French  system.  It  is  true  that  con- 
scription, as  practiced  by  the  French,  has 
been  a  great  leveler.  There,  of  recent  years, 
no  able-bodied  young  man  has  been  exempt. 
The  son  of  the  richest  or  the  noblest  man 
in  France,  if  he  have  not  chosen  the  pro- 
fession of  officer,  has  had  to  do  his  two 
years  of  service  in  the  ranks  with  the  son  of 
his  butler,  his  butcher  or  his  tenant.  But 
even  without  this,  the  French,  having  a 
passion  for  equality,  would  probably  have 
found  some  other  way  to  keep  the  system 
democratic.  It  is  true  also  that  the  French 
are  a  homogeneous  people,  all  much  alike 
in  their  ways  and  the  cut  of  their  ideas, 
while  we  are  of  all  sorts.  But  I  am  not 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  French 
system  i  n  toto — only  an  adaptation  suited  to 
our  national  character,  which  is  still  demo- 
cratic. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  the  British  strug- 
gle along  toward  efficiency  knows  that  the 
great  need  of  an  unmilitary  nation  thrust 
suddenly  into  war  is  officers,  officers  and 
yet  more  officers.  Omit  fancy  work  and 
cut  out  useless  drill,  just  as  the  French 
have  done  and  the  British  are  doing,  and 
private  soldiers  can  be  licked  into  working 
shape  very  quickly — six  months  is  an 
estimated  time.  The  process  probably 
could  be  hurried  with  Americans,  who  are 
the  quickest  people  in  the  world  to  get  a 
new  idea.  But  with  officers  it  is  differ- 
ent. No  longer  is  uneducated,  natural 
leadership  enough.  It  has  become  a  highly 
technical  profession,  like  engineering  or 
medicine.  One  of  the  early  tragedies  of  the 
war  was  the  slaughter  of  those  fine  young 
British  subalterns,  sent  out  with  only  a  few 
months'  training,  and  incompetent  even  to 
guard  their  own  lives.  They  were  by  nature 
highly  intelligent  men,  as  intelligent  as 
any  corresponding  class  in  the  world,  but 
ignorant— just  ignorant. 

I  remember  overhearing  the  remarks  of 
a  British  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  a 
reserve  battalion  raised  and  officered  since 
the  war  began,  and  now,  eight  months  later, 
"going  into  it."  The  colonel,  as  his  face, 
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his  bearing  and  his  service  ribbons  showed, 
was  an  experienced  old  fighter. 

"God  help  this  battalion  if  Major  Blank 
and  Captain  Dash  and  I  get  killed,"  he 
said.  "  The  rest  are  clever  enough— oh,  yes ! 
But  you  can't  put  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders  and  you  can't  make  an  officer  in 
a  year—  indeed  you  can't." 

In  any  army  scheme,  it  seems  to  most 
observers  of  the  European  conflict,  a  large 
reserve  of  trained  officers  is  the  vital  point 
next,  perhaps,  to  munitions.  Enlarge  West 
Point,  create  another  West  Point— all  that 
is  good;  but  better  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  service-college  idea  by  which  we  may 
make  our  new  oflicers  from  men  who  have 
served  in  the  ranks.  Not  only  will  this 
be  an  incentive  toward  enlistment  but  it 
should  be  a  grand  leveler.  For  by  the  time 
such  a  system  is  working,  the  "ranks"  will 
be  in  the  majority  among  our  officers;  and 
every  man  who  shoulders  a  rifle  in  the 
ranks  will  be  a  potential  ranker.  He  is 
now,  for  that  matter,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  count  for  much  in  breaking  down 
our  aristocratic  army  system. 

When  one  comes  to  treat  fairly  the  sub- 
ject of  the  militia  he  puts  himself  in  great 
peril  of  unpopularity.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
soldier,  amateur  or  professional,  to  make 
his  own  arm  of  the  service  his  idol;  and  the 
officers  of  our  state  troops  resent  criticism. 
Yet  the  sooner  we  replace  the  militia  in  its 
present  form,  the  better  for  national  de- 
fense. To  get  teamwork  into  a  national 
army  needs  uniformity,  not  only  of  equip- 
ment and  arms  but  also  of  training.  Forty- 
eight  states  do  the  training  just  now,  and 
in  most  diverse  fashion.  Our  militia  law 
belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
impossible,  except  by  evading  the  Con- 
stitution, to  gather  the  militia  of  two  or 
three  states  for  those  maneuvers  which  are 
as  necessary  to  an  army  as  signal  practice 
to  a  football  team. 

Yet  even  that  is  not  the  greatest  trouble. 
Interest  in  war  belongs  mainly  to  the  so- 
called  upper  classes,  as  the  late  experience  of 
England  proves.  And  most  of  those  among 
us  who  are  preparing  for  war  do  not  generally 
understand  the  bitter  prejudice  against  the 
militia  among  the  labor-union  men. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  cannot 
prepare  efficiently  if  we  alienate  a  class  of 
the  population  so  intensely  important  as 
organized  labor.  If  we  retain  the  militia 
system  the  only  sensible  procedure  will  be 
to  separate  it  entirely  from  police  duties. 
To  do  this,  however,  we  must  reckon  with 
forty-eight  states,  each  having  its  own  laws 
and  its  own  ways. 

A  national  army  is  only  one-half  efficient 
without  practice  in  maneuvers.  For  to 
reach  real  efficiency  there  must  be  a  trained 
general  staff.  That  general-staff  system, 
worked  out  through  many  annual  maneu- 
vers, is  the  keynote  of  German  and  French 
efficiency.  The  Battle  of  the  Masurian 
Lakes  and  equally  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
had  been  fought  on  paper  years  before; 
when  the  time  for  action  came  the  gen- 
erals in  command  put  into  practice  strategy 
and  tactics  that  had  been  tested  in  old 
maneuvers. 

No  Time  for  Haphazard  Methods 

Now,  to  a  general  staff  a  mobilized  army 
is  as  a  laboratory  to  a  chemist.  The  higher 
officers  learn  their  trade  at  maneuvers. 
Whatever  form  our  citizen  soldiery  is  to 
take,  it  must  be  easily  mobilizable — which 
means  that  the  militia  system,  as  it  now 
stands,  will  not  do. 

The  day  of  haphazard  methods  in  an 
army  at  war  passed  with  Napoleon.  The 
day  of  haphazard  methods  in  a  nation  at 
war  passed  with  the  great  struggle  of  1914, 
1915  and— God  forbid!— 1916.  The  new 
form  of  the  disease  of  war  eats  into  every 
fiber  and  cell  of  the  body  politic.  Experts 
and  specialists  are  necessary  as  never 
before.  So  far  one  great  superiority  of  the 
Germans  over  the  British  has  been  their 
free  use  of  trained  civilian  specialists  in 
activities  connected  with  the  army.  The 
British  War  Office,  in  the  beginning,  was 
guiding  and  directing  some  highly  technical 
processes  of  manufacture  with  politicians 
who  had  no  education  for  the  job;  while 
the  Germans'  Great  Staff  had  selected  from 
the  empire  the  civilian  experts  who  knew 
those  jobs  best,  gave  them  minor  com- 
missions and  set  them  to  work. 

A  reminiscence  of  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  illustrates  this  point. 


At  a  certain  stage  of  the  work  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  were  divided  into  fifteen 
food  districts.  It  was  agreed  that  an 
American  and  a  German  should  have  joint 
charge  of  these  districts.  "What  kind  of 
job  is  it  going  to  be?"  the  Germans  asked 
the  commission.  "A  business  job  mainly," 
was  the  answer.  "We  have  large  funds 
to  handle."  Three  days  later  there  arrived 
fifteen  German  captains,  each  one  in  peace 
time  a  banker,  and  each  speaking  fluent 
French.  These  men  had  served  their  time 
as  conscript  privates;  they  could,  there- 
fore, fit  themselves  into  a  military  system. 
They  were,  in  short,  chosen  as  the  best 
available  men  for  this  particular  job— as 
specialists. 

We  must  find  ways  to  supplement  our 
regular  army  bureaus  by  specialists,  not 
only  because  they  are  best  suited  to  their 
jobs  but  because  they  will  be  always  a 
check  on  the  natural  conservatism  of 
soldiers.  All  or  nearly  all  the  devices  that 
have  revolutionized  the  mechanical  side  of 
warfare,  such  as  the  submarine,  the  torpedo, 
the  aeroplane,  even  the  one-man  machine 
gun,  were  American  inventions.  All  or 
nearly  all  of  these  were  first  offered  to  our 
army,  were  declined,  and  were  then  taken 
up  abroad.  If  report  be  true  the  one-man 
machine  gun,  invented  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  could  get  no  recog- 
nition at  home.  In  this  light  Secretary 
Daniels'  board  of  invention  is  not  a  news- 
paper joke,  but  a  reaching  out  toward  a 
most  useful  principle.  True,  the  Germans 
and  any  other  conscript  people  possess  one 
advantage  over  us  in  this  regard:  most  of 
their  men  have  served  from  six  months  to 
two  years  in  the  ranks;  the  specialist  has, 
therefore,  no  trouble  in  accommodating 
himself  to  army  ways.  How  to  fit  in  our 
own  specialists  is  our  own  problem. 

The  Factor  of  Social  Teamwork 

These  are  only  a  few  matters  of  detail. 
Behind  this  detail  lies  a  larger  aspect  of 
preparedness.  Germany,  which  has  been 
setting  the  pace  on  the  material  side  of  this 
war,  did  not  prepare  in  a  military  sense 
alone.  Before  her  early  rush,  which  nearly 
swept  the  world  off  its  feet,  went  forty 
years  of  general  social  teamwork.  She  had 
coordinated  her  society  to  get  the  greatest 
results  with  the  smallest  effort.  Her  peace 
preparation  blended  with  her  war  prepara- 
tion, so  that  it  is  hard,  in  many  instances, 
to  say  which  was  which.  Let  me  set  myself 
straight  with  my  reader  at  this  point.  I  am 
not  pro-German.  But  when  this  war  is  over 
competition  will  force  the  other  European 
nations  to  imitate  German  methods,  as 
those  nations  had  already  begun  to  imitate 
them  before  the  war.  This  has  been  defined 
as  a  war  between  efficiency  and  liberty. 
How  to  get  efficiency  without  losing  lib- 
erty—that will  be  the  problem  for  France 
and  England  as  soon  as  the  guns  of  Arma- 
geddon are  silent. 

We  must  follow,  too,  or  find  ourselves,  in 
the  end,  hopelessly  distanced.  For  we  have 
understood  the  principle  of  national  team- 
work less  than  any  other  civilized  nation, 
even  England.  Since  modern  warfare 
blends  with  industry  so  that  there  is  a 
borderland  where  the  two  are  indistin- 
guishable, industrial  and  social  teamwork  is 
as  vitally,  though  not  so  obviously,  neces- 
sary to  national  defense  as  the  training  of 
officers  or  the  manufacture  of  great  guns 
that  shoot  two  leagues.  We  must  find  why 
our  insurance  costs  six  or  seven  times  as 
much  as  European  insurance,  and  correct 
that.  We  must  make  some  provision  to 
keep  down  senseless  unemployment,  so  that 
the  vitality  of  our  workers  will  not  be 
drained  by  periods  of  privation,  their  work- 
ing habit  destroyed  by  periods  of  idleness. 
We  must  find  why  our  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  at  the  same  price  of  pro- 
duction with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the 
European  market,  and  teach  them  how  to 
adapt  our  ways  to  outlander  ways.  The 
socialization  of  the  world  is  the  single  thing 
that  one  may  now  prophesy  with  any 
certainty  concerning  the  future. 

This  may  involve  a  change  in  some  of  our 
methods,  in  many  of  our  ways  of  thinking 
and  even  in  most  of  our  ways  of  govern- 
ment. Our  hidebound,  eighteenth-century 
attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  states  rights 
must  go  into  the  discard.  We  have  had  an 
example  recently  of  how  muddle-headedness 
concerning  states  rights  may  put  stumbling 
blocks  along  the  way  which  we  must  travel. 
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The  Guarantee 

Equip  opposite  wheels — 
at  the  same  time  —  one 
with  a  Goodyear  S-V,  one 
with  any  other  standard 
truck  tire  of  like  rated  size, 
bought  in  theopenmarket. 
If  the  Goodyear  S-V  fails 
to  cost  less  per  mile  than 
the  other,  we  will  refund 
you  its  full  purchase 
price — making  the  Good- 


No  Need  to  Take  Chances 
on  Truck  Tires 


The  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
infinite  struggle,  managed  some  years  ago 
to  withdraw  from  entry  most  of  the  unused 
water-power  sites.  This  was  done,  not  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  children.  When  coal 
gives  out,  as  it  must  some  time,  water 
power,  so  far  as  we  know  now,  will  be  the 
only  power.  But  it  has  also  its  immediate 
importance.  Nitrogen  is  the  great  fertilizer 
and  also  the  great  basis  of  explosives.  It  does 
not  occur  freely  in  the  geology  of  the  United 
States.  We  get  our  supply  from  Chile. 
The  Chilean  beds  must  be  worked  out  some 
day;  and  in  case  of  war  Chile  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  United  States.  There  is  an- 
other way,  perfectly  practical,  to  get  this 
precious  element — extract  it  from  the  air  by 
electricity.  For  this  process  water  power 
furnishes  the  necessary  abundant,  cheap, 
steady  current. 

So  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  starting  the  nitrogen  industry, 
introduces  a  bill  for  the  leasing  of  power 
sites.  It  provides  that  the  Government 
shall  own  these  sites  perpetually,  but  shall 
lease  them  for  such  a  long  term  as  will  give 
capital  security  for  its  investment.  And 
what  happens  ?  A  congress  of  protest  meets 
in  the  West.  A  few  of  the  delegates,  doubt- 
less, were  gentlemen  with  an  ax  to  grind; 
but  most  of  them  protested  because  this 
measure,  perhaps  vitally  necessary  to  both 
our  industrial  and  our  military  future,  was 
a  violation  of  states  rights ! 

If  we  are  to  keep  up  we  must  play  the 
long,  long  game — again  as  Germany  has 
done  and  as  England  is  beginning  to  do. 
We  cannot  leave  such  a  vital  issue  as  the 
tariff  to  the  compromises  between  senators 
fighting  for  protected  wool  in  the  Northwest 
and  protected  steel  in  the  East  and  pro- 
tected textiles  in  the  South.  We  cannot 
leave  a  thing  so  vital  to  national  defense  as 
the  location  of  our  army  posts  and  navy 
yards  to  the  whims  of  local  interest.  We 
need,  in  all  these  things,  to  get  the  best 
experts  we  can  find,  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  disinterested  and  to  follow  their  advice. 

It  must  be  a  long  game,  played  some- 
times not  for  immediate  results  but  for 
results  twenty  years  hence.  The  bigger  the 
man,  the  farther  ahead  he  plans.  The  hobo 
laborer  thinks  only  of  to-morrow,  while  the 
captain  of  industry  is  looking  for  results 
ten  years  from  now.  So  it  is  and  shall  be 
with  nations. 

The  Shortage  of  Ships 

How  short  our  national  sight  may  be  has 
proof,  I  think,  in  the  furore  over  the  Sea- 
men's Bill.  American  shipping  is  at  low- 
water  mark;  everyone  knows  that.  And 
in  case  of  war  we  are  going  to  need  auxili- 
ary shipping  in  unconceived  quantities  of 
tonnage.  England,  I  understand,  is  using 
in  her  military  and  naval  activities  twenty- 
five  hundred  merchant  ships.  The  navy 
estimated  last  year  that  if  war  were  declared 
immediately  we  should  need  more  than 
a  million  tons  of  shipping.  We  were  short 
in  many  classes  of  necessary  ships.  Take 
the  item  of "  scout-cruisers."  These  are  fast 
auxiliaries  transformed  from  passenger  ves- 
sels. In  the  Spanish  War,  Atlantic  liners, 
the  St.  Paul  and  the  St.  Louis,  rechris"- 
tened  the  Harvard  and  the  Yale,  were  our 
star  scouts;  also  they  were  very  good  for 
their  time.  Seventeen  years  have  elapsed. 
Not  a  fighting  vessel  which  served  at 
Santiago  or  Manila  Bay  would  have  gone 
on  the  first  line  in  event  of  a  war  in  1915, 
and  few  of  them  are  now  afloat.  But  the 
best  and  fastest  converted  scout-cruisers 
at  our  command  are  still  the  St.  Paul  and 
the  St.  Louis!  Once  they  were  as  fast 
as  the  fastest  contemporary  cruiser.  Now 
the  slowest  tub  of  a  second-line  battleship 
could  run  them  down.  And  this  one  fact 
states  the  naval  problem  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  American  has  abandoned  the  sea; 
that  is  why  before  the  war  we  neither  built, 
owned  nor  ran  enough  deep-water  shipping 
to  make  our  flag  more  than  a  curiosity  in 
foreign  ports.  It  has  been  the  rule  of  ship- 
ping in  all  centuries  the  rule,  indeed,  of  all 
industries  that  the  race  which  makes  the 
machine  is  the  race  which  runs  the  machine. 
We  shall  get  ■hipping  when  we  get  American 
boys  to  go  to  sea  again.  The  white  man, 
all  over  the  world,  is  tending  to  stick  to  t  he 
land,  leaving  the  rough  work  of  seamanship 
to  the  Oriental.  The  British  admit  that  if 
this  war  had  waited  ten  years  they  would 
have  had  trouble  in  manning  their  auxil- 
iary fleet  with  British  subjects,  so  fast  has 
the  trend  of  their  labor  turned  landward. 
The  Germans  have  kept,  their  new  merchant 
shipping  manner!  with  German  subjects 
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by  encouraging,  by  virtually  compelling, 
inlanders  to  take  to  the  water;  the  old 
seafaring  population  drops  away  as  the 
landlubbers  come  in,  to  give  up  the  voca- 
tion in  their  turn.  We  have  only  anticipated 
a  world-wide  antipathy  of  the  European 
peoples. 

The  reason  seems  very  plain:  A  century 
and  a  half  ago  labor  was  almost  in  servi- 
tude. The  craftsman  of  the  land,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  struggled  out  of  his 
shackles.  The  sailor  did  not.  He  still  works 
in  modified  slavery.  The  very  wages  re- 
main almost  what  they  were.  Andrew 
Furuseth,  champion  of  the  seamen,  says 
that  from  the  imperfect  data  in  hand  it  ap- 
pears that  the  wages  of  a  seaman  have 
increased  only  twenty-five  or  fifty  per  cent 
since  1820,  say;  while  those  of  a  carpenter 
have  increased  five  hundred  per  cent.  The 
seaman  is  usually  bound  to  his  ship  in  port, 
•notwithstanding  that  one  reason  of  a  young 
man  for  taking  to  sea  is  the  desire  to  visit 
foreign  ports.  "Do  you  know  why  I  de- 
serted the  first  time?"  says  Furuseth.  "I 
wanted  to  see  the  Tower  of  London.  I  had 
been  three  times  in  the  Port  of  the  Thames 
before  that,  and  had  never  been  let  off  my 
ship."  Now  it  is  true  that  a  ship  is  a  little 
separate  kingdom,  and  crews  must  be  kept 
in  hand.  But  it  is  also  true  that  white  men 
will  desert  the  sea  more  and  more,  so  long 
as  seafaring  continues  to  be  a  dog's  life 
while  conditions  of  employment  on  land 
steadily  improve. 

The  Seamen's  Met 

From  the  standpoint  of  commerce  alone 
it  would  make  little  difference  whether  our 
new  merchant  marine  were  manned  by 
Americans  or  by  Lascars,  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  Though  we  increased  our  mer- 
chant marine  by  ten  and  twenty  times, 
every  ship  in  our  service  might  be  needed 
in  time  of  war — probably  would  be  needed. 
And  we  could  not  afford  to  trust  colliers, 
auxiliary  scouts,  hospital  ships  and  trans- 
ports to  crews  of  Orientals  owing  us  no 
allegiance.  To  build  a  merchant  marine  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  nation's  commerce, 
but  to  man  it  with  natives  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  people. 

The  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine,  in 
the  seafaring  nations,  works  in  and  out  with 
the  personnel  of  the  navy.  We,  who  have  no 
deep-sea-faring  class,  recruit  our  bluejack- 
ets from  the  interior  and  train  them  to  the 
sea.  The  process  seems  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  it  has  not  been  tested  under  battle 
conditions.  The  Spanish  War  is  not  a  real 
criterion.  It  stands  to  reason  that  men 
bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea  should 
make  the  best  seamen  for  a  navy,  just  as 
men  like  the  Cossacks  and  the  Western 
cowboys,  brought  up  in  the  saddle,  make 
the  best  cavalry.  And  the  English  are  prov- 
ing the  point.  Though  we  do  not  know  all 
the  details  of  their  campaign  against  sub- 
marines, we  know  enough  to  be  sure  that  it 
has  been  supremely  clever.  They  have  no 
single  trick;  they  have  many,  all  invented 
since  the  war  began  by  men  who  are  mas- 
ters of  the  sea  because  they  have  known  it 
from  childhood. 

I  cite  only  one  item.  To  get  your  sub- 
marine you  must  first  find  her.  The  British 
have  for  this  purpose  two  mechanical  de- 
vices, the  aeroplane  and  the  telephonic 
detector,  and  one  human  device,  the  eye. 
An  expert  British  seaman  can  follow  the 
course  of  a  submarine  by  the?  track  which 
she  makes  on  the  surface  of  the  waves.  No 
landsman's  eye  could  distinguish  that  mark 
on  tossing  waters.  It  takes  a  vision  which 
has  always  seen  more  of  water  than  of  land. 
This  is  only  one  of  the?  ways  when;  inbred 
seamanship  counts  for  more  than  mere 
training.  It  is  the  difference  between  being 
a  rider  and  being  a  horseman,  bet  w  een  being 
a  marksman  and  being  a  shot. 

The  Seamen's  Act  is  mainly  an  at  tempi 
to  get  American  men  back  to  the  ocean 
by  making  the  ocean  "livable"  for  able- 
bodied  seamen.  We  are  talking  of  keeping 
the  merchant  marine  which  the  war  has 
thrust  on  us,  of  making  a  new  beginning; 
and  this  is  really  an  endeavor  to  start  us 
right.  It  may  not  work,  but  it  is  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  fair  trial.  Yet  how  the 
ship-owning  interests  howl!  What  a  firm 
over  the  two  or  three  Pacific  ships  which, 
unable  to  sail  with  Chinese  crews,  will  not 
sail  at  all !  Because  we  are  Americans,  and 
because  the  American  game  in  public  affairs 
has  always  been  a  very  short  game,  none 
has  looked  at.  this  question  in  the  light,  of 
the  shifting  years  to  come. 


Do  you  really  want  to  eliminate  the 
element  of  chance  in  choosing 
tires  for  your  trucks? 

You  can  adopt  one  of  two  definite, 
decisive  ways  of  doing  it. 

You  can  get  the  word  of  some  busi- 
ness friend  who  has  tested  the 
S-V  Goodyear  against  other  tires 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
truck. 

Or — you  can  make  the  test  yourself 

on  your  own  truck,  and  prove 

conclusively  that  the  S-V  shows 

a  lower  cost  per  mile. 
Surely  there  is  too  much  at  stake 

to  leave  the  choice  of  truck  tires 

to  chance. 
In  everything  else  you  buy  there  is 

one  product  which  is  superior  to 

all  others,  isn't  there? 


If  the  S-V  Goodyear  furnishes  that 
superiority  and  saving  in  truck 
tires — surely  it  is  worth  your  while 
to  know  it. 

Only  one  truck  tire — the  S-V — has 
offered  to  prove  its  value  beyond 
all  doubt. 

That  offer  is  still  wide  open — 
though  the  need  of  it  is  rapidly 
passing  away  as  city  after  city  is 
convinced  that  the  S-V  does  cost 
less  per  mile. 

The  S-V  guarantee,  as  shown  in  the 
box  above,  will  be  given  you  in 
writing,  upon  application.  Any 
Goodyear  Branch  will  gladly  give 
you  any  information  you  may 
desire. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Good  year 

AKRON 

TRUCK  TIRES 
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life  A/bu;  Present  a 
Marvel  Motor  in  the 


Patented  by  Hudson 
December  28,  1915 


Officially  Breaking  All  Stock  Car  Records  up  to  100  Miles.  Also  All 
Stock  Car  Records  for  Quick  Acceleration— Under  A.  A.  A.  Supervision 


100  miles  in  80  minutes,  21.4  seconds,  averaging 
74.67  miles  per  hour,  with  driver  and  passenger. 

The  previous  best  record  of  72.49  was  made  by  a  car  with 
more  cylinders,  more  cylinder  capacity  and  driver  only. 

75. 69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  passenger. 

During  this  trial  speed  laps  were  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour. 

70. 74  miles  in  one  hour,  carrying  5  passengers,  with 
top  and  windshield  up. 

The  previous  best  record  for  stock  car  similarly  equipped  was 
made  by  a  car  with  more  cylinders,  more  cylinder  capacity,  and 
with  only  two  passengers. 


From  standing  start  to  50  miles  an  hour  in  16.2 
seconds.  This  stock  car  was  driven  1350  miles  at 
speed  exceeding  70  miles  an  hour  without  discover- 
able wear  on  any  part. 

All  the  above  Hudson  records  were  made  with  the  same  stock 
car,  using  the  same  motor,  at  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway  in 
November,  under  American  Automobile  Association  super- 
vision. 

The  most  powerful  motor  per  cubic  inch  displace- 
ment which  the  world  has  known. 


Mark  what  these  achievements  mean. 

No  other  stock  car,  in  all  the  world's  records,  has 
done  what  this  car  has  done. 

This  is  not  a  mere  new  model  with  minor  refine- 
ments, but  an  epoch-making  car. 

Even  the  rumor  has  for  months  kept  Motordom 
on  edge.  But  the  wildest  rumor  was  tame  compared 
with  truth.  The  Super- Six  begins  a  revolution. 

Note  first  that  this  change  comes  at  the  zenith 
of  our  success. 

Only  last  fall  a  new-model  Hudson  won  a  new 
empire  for  us.  It  doubled  our  sales,  and  made  a  new 
record  for  fine  cars. 

We  stopped  that  model  in  the  height  of  demand,  losing 
thousands  of  sales.  We  spent  $1,500,000  to  again  double  pro- 
duction. We  committed  ourselves,  on  materials,  etc.,  for 
$42,000,000  worth  of  new-type  cars.  All  because  of  what  we 
now  announce. 


A  GREATER  HUDSON 


On  June  28,  1915,  we  applied  for  patent  on  the  Super- 
Six.  It  was  issued  on  December  28th. 

The  claims  we  made  were  startling.  They  meant  an  al- 
most twice-better  Hudson.  They  meant  reduced  vibration  in 
seemingly  impossible  degree. 

They  meant  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  possible  motor 
speed.  They  meant  an  addition  of  80  per  cent  to  our  power, 
without  added  size  or  cylinders. 


They  would  give  a  new  meaning  to  flexibility,  silence  and 
ease  of  control.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  motor  was  bound 
to  supersede  the  best  types  in  existence. 

CLAIMS  PROVED  TRUE 

Those  claims  were  based  on  shop  tests.  Now,  after 
months  of  road  tests,  we  pronounce  them  true. 

We  compared  the  Super-Six  with  our  old  Six,  with  results 
told  on  next  page. 

We  built  and  bought  Eights  to  compare  with  it.  Then 
we  built  and  bought  V-type  Twelves.  We  were,  by  the  way, 
among  the  first  to  test  out  these  types  in  cars. 

We  convinced  ourselves  in  a  hundred  ways  that  this  new 
motor  would  dominate  the  field.  Then  we  abandoned  forever 
the  old-type  Six,  and  all  idea  of  an  Eight  or  a  Twelve. 

ALSO  A  SUPER-CAR 

In  the  months  between  every  detail  of  trie  car  has  been 
raised  to  this  motor  standard. 

We  designed  a  new  body  with  larger  room  and  with  per- 
fect flowing  lines.  We  built  it  with  the  double-cowl— in  two 
compartments,  each  with  a  rounded  dash.  The  finest  grain 
leather  is  employed  in  the  upholstery.  The  new  windshield  is 
slanted.  There  are  disappearing  seats  in  the  tonneau. 

We  called  in  famous  coach  builders,  experts  and  artists. 
And  we  gave  them  free  hand  to  reach  luxury's  limit  in  the 
bodies  for  the  Super-Six. 

You  will  see  that  they  did  it.  There's  no  need  to  argue 
that.  A  single  glance  at  this  new  car  will  impress  its  superb 
distinction. 
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To  76  Horsepower —Without  Added  Size  or  Cylinders 


Three  years  ago,  when  Hudson  engineers  brought 
out  the  Light  Six,  it  was  welcomed  as  the  ideal 
car. 

A  smaller  bore  and  longer  stroke  lightened  engine 
parts  immensely.  That  lightness  reduced  vibration. 
The  engine  was  a  marvel  for  high  speed,  economy, 
flexibility  and  power. 

That  motor  very  quickly  drove  heavy  Sixes  out. 
It  became  the  pattern  type.  In  two  years  it  mul- 
tiplied Hudson  prestige  and  quadrupled  Hudson 
production. 

BETTERED  80  PER  CENT 

Let  us  compare  that  Hudson  Six-40  with  the  present 
Super-Six. 

That  motor  speed  capacity  is  now  increased  50  per  cent. 

The  Six-40,  at  high  speed,  delivered  42  horsepower.  The 
Super-Six  delivers  76  horsepower. 

Yet  both  engines  are  Sixes.  The  cylinder  size  is  identical. 
No  extra  cylinders,  size  or  complications.  That  increase  in 
horsepower  of  80  per  cent  shows  the  saving  in  vibration. 

The  Six-40  has  made  55  miles  per  hour.  The  Super-Six 
has  made  100  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  74.67  miles  per 
hour— a  stock  car,  under  American  Automobile  Association 
supervision.  That  breaks  every  record  on  stock  cars,  with 
engines  of  any  type.  It  has  also  broken  all  official  records  in 
quick  acceleration. 


Mark  those  comparisons.  And  remember  that  the  Hudson 
Six-40  was  the  leading  high-grade  Six. 

THE  MEANING  OF  SPEED 

A  motor-car  engine  is  measured  by  its  possible  high  speed. 
That  signifies  lack  of  vibration.  And  swift  revolution  is  the 
only  way  to  high  power  combined  with  lightness  and  flexibility. 

High  speed  in  a  motor  means  vast  reserve  power.  It 
means  ability  to  creep  on  high  gear,  to  pick  up  quickly,  to 
mount  hills  without  effort,  to  avoid  changing  gears,  and  to  speed. 

All  that  pertains  to  luxury  of  motion  depends  on  a  high- 
speed vibrationless  motor.  That  is  what  is  accomplished  in 
the  Super-Six  in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown. 

A  block's  ride  in  this  car  will  prove  it.  Severe  tests  will 
lead  you  to  marvel.  Comparison  with  any  car  of  any  type 
will  wipe  out  any  question  of  this  new  car's  supremacy.  It 
is  too  vast  to  dispute. 

'more  fine  cars  'now 

This  Super-Six  will  appeal  to  fine-car  buyers.  We  believe, 
too,  it  will  multiply  their  numbers. 

The  price,  despite  this  luxury,  is  but  $1375.  That's  be- 
cause we  shall  build  this  season  42  million  dollars'  worth. 

Many  a  man  who  thinks  of  $1000  will  pay  the  difference 
for  the  Super-Six.  And  he  will  save  it  in  engine  wear  and  fuel. 

The  Super-Six  is  resistless.  Its  distinction,  its  beauty, 
its  feel,  its  power,  speed  and  flexibility  will  delight  every 
motor-car  lover.  The  man  who  gets  it  will  have  all  that  any 
man  can  get. 

Hudson  Dealers  Have  It  Now  on  Show 
Ask    for    the    Super-Six    Catalog  —  Just  Out 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  Hudson  Super-Six 

$1375 


Hudson  Super-Six  with  7  Passenger  Phaeton  Body  — $1375,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Also 
Built  as  a  Roadster,  a  Cabriolet,  a  Touring  Sedan,  a  Limousine  and  a  Town  Car. 
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Clever 


A  Fcwcentsa  day  (payable  monthly) 
will  soon  make  you  the  owner  of 
a  handsome  Burro wea  Table.  Play 
while  you  pay.  No  special  room  ia 
needed — can  be  mounted  on  dining 
or  library  table,  or  on  its  own  legs 
or  folding  stand.  Put  up  or  taken 
down  in  a  minute.  Sizes  range  up  to 
$)4  z  9  ft.  (standard).  Prices  of  Tables 
from  $15  up*  Cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 


BURROWES 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 


is  splendidly  made  and  adapted  to 
the  most  scientific  play.  Great  ex- 
perts say  that  the  Burr  owes  Recis 

High-Speed  Rubber  Cushions  are  the 

best  made. 

FREE  TRIAL 
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THE  E  T.  BUBROWES  CO. 
811  Center  SL 
Portlind,    _  _ 
Me. 


Big  $2  Otfer-KEITH'S 


The  magazine 
for  home  build- 
ers, the  recog- 
nized authority 
on  planning, 
building  and 


lending  architects.  Subscription  $2.  Newsstands,  20c  copy. 
12  big  bouse  building  numbers  and  your  choice  of 
KEITH'S  BOOKS  for  the  HOME  BUXLDER 
HO  rlungalowsaadCottagcs  I  175  Plana  costing  below  $6000 
104  Plans  of  Cottagea  |25  "  "  over  16000 
125  "  cstg.  bdow  $4000.  100  "  Cement  and  Brick 
125  "  ~  "  $5000.  |  50  Garages.  40  Duplex  &  Flats. 
Anym*  cf  tkiit  $1  Plan  Beokt  Fret  arifa  a  yaor'j  i*blcripiien.  f- 
 KEITH'S,  875  McXnight  Bldl ,  Minnaapohl,  Minn.  


ASK  FOR  and  GET 

HORLICK'S 

THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED  MILK 

Cheap  substitutes  cost  YOU  same  price. 


interest;  hut  now  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  had  been  something  in  the  man  after 
all,  and  he  resolved  to  get  some  of  his 
hooks  and  go  over  them  again.  He  wished 
he  had  read  them  more  carefully  at  the 
time,  for  they  doubtless  contained  much 
reformation  and  many  hints  which  would 
have  come  in  handy  just  now.  He  seemed, 
for  example,  to  recall  characters  in  them 
who  had  the  knack  of  going  through  forests 
without  letting  a  single  twig  crack  beneath 
their  feet.  Probably  the  author  had  told 
you  how  this  was  done.  In  his  unenlight- 
ened state  it  was  beyond  Mr.  Pickering.  The 
wood  seemed  carpeted  with  twigs.  When- 
ever he  stepped  he  trod  on  one,  and  when- 
ever he  trod  on  one  it  cracked  beneath  his 
feet.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt 
gloomily  that  he  might  just  as  well  be  firing 
a  machine  gun. 

Bill,  meanwhile,  Elizabeth  following  close 
behind  him,  was  plowing  his  way  onward. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  turn  to  admin- 
ister some  encouraging  remark,  for  it  had 
come  home  to  him  by  now  that  encouraging 
remarks  were  what  she  needed  very  much 
in  the  present  crisis  of  her  affairs.  She  was 
showing  him  a  new  and  hitherto  unsus- 
pected side  of  her  character.  The  Elizabeth 
whom  he  had  known — the  valiant,  self- 
reliant  Elizabeth — had  gone,  leaving  in  her 
stead  someone  softer,  more  appealing,  more 
approachable.  It  was  this  that  was  filling 
him  with  strange  emotions  as  he  led  the 
way  to  their  destination. 

He  was  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  being  drawn  very  near 
to  Elizabeth,  of  a  desire  to  soothe,  comfort 
and  protect  her.  It  was  as  if  to-night  he  had 
discovered  the  missing  key  to  a  puzzle  or 
the  missing  element  in  some  chemical  com- 
bination. Like  most  big  men,  his  mind  was 
essentially  a  protective  mind;  weakness 
drew  out  the  best  that  was  in  him.  And  it 
was  only  to-night  that  Elizabeth  had  given 
any  sign  of  having  any  weakness  in  her  com- 
position. That  clear  vision  which  had  come 
to  him  on  his  long  walk  came  again  now, 
that  vivid  conviction  that  she  was  the  only 
girl  in  the  world  for  him. 

He  was  debating  within  himself  the  ad- 
visability of  trying  to  find  words  to  express 
this  sentiment,  when  Mr.  Pickering,  the 
modern  Chingachgook,  trod  on  another  twig 
in  the  background  and  Elizabeth  stopped 
abruptly  with  a  little  cry. 

"What  was  that?"  she  demanded. 

Bill  had  heard  a  noise  too.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  be  within  a  dozen  yards  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  when  on  the  trail,  and  not  hear  a 
noise.  The  suspicion  that  someone  was  fol- 
lowing them  did  not  come  to  him,  for  he 
was  a  man  rather  of  common  sense  than  of 
imagination,  and  common  sense  was  asking 
him  bluntly  why  the  deuce  anybody  should 
want  to  tramp  after  them  through  a  wood 
at  that  time  of  night.  He  caught  the  note 
of  panic  in  Elizabeth's  voice,  and  was  sooth- 
ing her. 

"It  was  just  a  branch  breaking.  You 
hear  all  sorts  of  rum  noises  in  a  wood." 

"I  believe  it's  the  man  with  the  pistol 
following  us!" 

"Nonsense.  Why  should  he?  Silly  thing 
to  do ! "   He  spoke  almost  severely. 

"Look!"  cried  Elizabeth. 

"What?" 

"I  saw  someone  dodge  behind  that  tree." 

"  You  mustn't  let  yourself  imagine  things. 
Buck  up!" 

"I  can't  buck  up.  I'm  scared." 

"Which  tree  did  you  think  you  saw 
someone  dodge  behind?" 

"That  big  one  there." 


HJNEMSY  MONEY 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

"  Well,  listen:  I'll  go  back  and  " 

"  If  you  leave  me  for  an  instant  I  shall  die 
in  agonies."  She  gulped.  "I  never  knew  I 
was  such  a  coward  before.  I'm  just  a  worm." 

"Nonsense.  This  sort  of  thing  might; 
frighten  anyone.  I  read  a  story  once  " 

"Don't!" 

Bill  found  that  his  heart  had  suddenly 
begun  to  beat  with  unaccustomed  rapidity. 
The  desire  to  soothe,  comfort  and  protect 
Elizabeth  became  the  immediate  ambition 
of  his  life.  It  was  very  dark  where  they 
stood.  The  moonlight,  which  fell  in  little 
jiatches  round  them,  did  not  penetrate  the 
thicket  which  they  had  entered.  He  could 
hardly  see  her.  He  was  merely  aware  of  her 
as  a  presence,  an  appealing  and  feminine 
presence.  An  excellent  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"Hold  my  hand,"  he  said. 

It  was  what  he  would  have  said  to  a 
frightened  child,  and  there  was  much  of  the 
frightened  child  about  Elizabeth  then.  The 
Eustace  mystery  had  given  her  a  shock 
which  subsequent  events  had  done  nothing 
to  dispel,  and  she  had  lost  that  jauntiness 
and  self-confidence  which  was  her  natural 
armor  against  the  more  ordinary  happen- 
ings of  life. 

Something  small  and  soft  slid  gratefully 
into  his  palm,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
space.  Bill  said  nothing.  Elizabeth  said 
nothing.  And  Mr.  Pickering  had  stopped 
treading  on  twigs.  The  faintest  of  night 
breezes  ruffled  the  treetops  above  them. 
The  moonbeams  filtered  through  the 
branches.  He  held  her  hand  tightly. 

"Better?" 

"Much." 

The  breeze  died  away.  Not  a  leaf  stirred. 
The  wood  was  very  still.  Somewhere  on  a 
bough  a  bird  moved  drowsily.  "All  right?  " 

"Yes." 

And  then  something  happened— some- 
thing shattering,  disintegrating.  It  was 
only  a  pheasant,  but  it  sounded  like  the  end 
of  the  world.  It  rose  at  their  feet  with  a 
rattle  that  filled  the  universe,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment all  was  black  confusion.  And  when 
that  moment  had  passed  it  became  appar- 
ent to  Bill  that  his  arm  was  round  Eliza- 
beth, that  she  was  sobbing  helplessly  and 
that  he  was  kissing  her.  Somebody  was 
talking  very  rapidly  in  a  low  voice. 

He  found  that  it  was  himself. 

"Elizabeth!" 

There  was  something  wonderful  about 
the  name,  a  sort  of  music.  This  was  odd, 
because  the  name,  as  a  name,  was  far  from 
being  a  favorite  of  his.  Until  that  moment 
childish  associations  had  prejudiced  him 


against  it.  It  had  been  inextricably  in- 
volved in  his  mind  with  an  atmosphere  of 
stuffy  schoolrooms  and  general  misery,  for 
it  had  been  his  misfortune  that  his  budding 
mind  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  re- 
membering who  had  been  queen  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada— a  fact 
that  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  friction  with 
a  rather  sharp-tempered  governess.  But 
now  it  seemed  the  only  possible  name  for  a 
girl  to  have,  the  only  label  that  could  even 
remotely  suggest  those  feminine  charms 
which  he  found  in  this  girl  beside  him. 
There  was  poetry  in  every  syllable  of  it.  It 
was  like  one  of  those  deep  chords  which  fill 
the  hearer  with  vague  yearnings  for  strange 
and  beautiful  things.  lie  asked  for  nothing 
better  than  to  stand  here  repeating  it. 

"Elizabeth!" 

"Bill,  dear!" 

That  sounded  good  too.  There  was 
music  in  "  Bill"  when  properly  spoken.  The 
reason  why  all  the  other  Bills  in  the  world 
had  got  the  impression  that  it  was  a  pro- 
saic sort  of  name  was  that  there  was  only 
one  girl  in  existence  capable  of  speaking  it 
properly,  and  she  was  not  for  them. 

"Bill,  are  you  really  fond  of  me?" 

"Fond  of  you!" 

She  gave  a  sigh.  "You're  so  splendid!" 

Bill  was  staggered.  These  were  strange 
words.  He  had  never  thought  much  of 
himself.  He  had  always  looked  on  himself 
as  rather  a  chump— well-meaning,  perhaps, 
but  an  awful  ass.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  anyone — and  Elizabeth  of  all  people- 
could  look  on  him  as  splendid. 

And  yet  the  very  fact  that  she  had  said 
it  gave  it  a  plausible  sort  of  sound.  It 
shook  his  convictions.  Splendid !  Was  he? 
By  Jove,  perhaps  he  was,  what?  Rum 
idea,  but  it  grew  on  a  chap.  Filled  with  a 
novel  feeling  of  exaltation,  he  kissed  Eliza- 
beth eleven  times  in  rapid  succession. 

He  felt  devilish  fit.  He  would  have  liked 
to  run  a  mile  or  two  and  jump  a  few  gates. 
He  wished  five  or  six  starving  beggars 
would  come  along;  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
give  the  poor  blighters  money.  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  at  that  time  of  night,  of 
course,  but  it  would  be  rather  jolly  if  Jess 
Willard  would  roll  up  and  try  to  pick  a 
quarrel.  He  would  show  him  something. 
He  felt  grand  and  strong  and  full  of  beans. 
What  a  ripping  thing  life  was  when  you 
came  to  think  of  it. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  perfectly  extraor- 
dinary!" And  time  stood  still. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


She  was  sure  he  was  joking,  but  still  you 
never  could  tell,  and  her  pretty  little  cousin 
was  perniciously  attractive  to  men,  though 

she  was  such  a  fool  and          And  Agnes 

meekly  perched  upon  Charley's  knee,  while 
he  grinned  in  masculine  triumph  and  said 
blandly: 

"Well,  it's  nothing  much  except  that 
you're  now  sitting  on  the  knee  of  the  sales- 
manager  of  the  Greene-Slosson  Company, 
and  I  go  to  work  February  first  at  two 
thousand  per  for  a  starter!" 

"Oh,  darling,  then  we  can  have  the  little 
house  " 

"Yessir,  everything  from  the  kitchen 
stove  to  the  perambulator.  Now  see  the 
girl  blush !  Oh,  I'm  just  as  excited  as  you 
are.   I  got  to  joke  about  it  or  I'd  blubber 


like  a  kid!  We'll  have  a  real  front  yard 
with  trees  and  grass  and  everything,  and 
we'll  sit  there  evenings,  and  there'll  never 
be  any  more  troubles.  And  when  I'm  in  the 

firm         Oh,  I'm  just  crazy,  thinking  of  all 

the  wonderful  things  we've  got  coming! 
Let  me  kiss  you  right  there  on  that  funny 
flat  place  beside  your  temple.  Oh,  say,  for- 
got to  tell  you — Slosson  warned  me  to  keep 
up  discipline.  Can  you  beat  that!  I  guess 
I  know  what  I  want.  I'm  going  to  give  the 
boys  a  square  deal,  lay  my  cards  right  down 
on  the  table,  let  'em  call  me  by  my  first 
name  and  work  with  them.  If  I  were  Slos- 
son I'd  do  the  same  thing  even  then.  Gosh, 
isn't  it  all  wonderful!" 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 
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AGAIN  Delco  ignition  has  demonstrated  its  marvelous  efficiency 
C^X^  under  continued  strain  and  its  equally  marvelous  flexibility  in 
supplying  the  most  effective  spark  at  all  speeds. 

The  above  letter  from  Mr.  Coffin,  one  of  the  foremost  automobile 
engineers  in  America,  tells  its  own  story. 

It  is  not  a  testimonial — it  is  simply  an  engineer's  report  ofamosl  remarkable  performance. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Blue  St  re  ak 
Bicycle  Tires 

Now  Cost  But  $2L° 


Instead  of  paying  $4  to  $6  each  for 
bicycle  tires,  you  can  now  buy  Good- 
year non-skid  Blue  Streaks  for  $2.50. 

To  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer,  this 
better,  more  economical  tire  means 
a  long  step  toward  their  goal  of 
1.000,000  new  bicycles  in  1916.  For 
more  men  and  women,  more  boys 
and  girls,  will  ride. 

No  maker  can  employ  better  equipment 
or  materials;  none  can  go  further  in 
scientific  tests  or  practical  tire  expe- 
rience, than  Goodyear. 

So  why  pay  more  than  $2.50? 

Over  seven  thousand  dealers  carry 
Goodyear  non-skid  Blue  Streaks  in 
stock.  Any  dealer  can  get  them  for 
you  direct  from  any  Goodyear  branch. 

It  is  folly  to  pay  more,  when  $2.50 
buys  the  Blue  Streak — guaranteed  by 
Goodyear  to  the  dealer  and  the  rider. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron.  Ohio 
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hand  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  men 
in  positions  of  especial  influence  and  power 
who  will  certainly  resist  the  arrangements 
that  are  essential  to  its  establishment. 

But  does  this  exhaust  the  question,  and 
must  we  conclude  that  mankind  is  doomed 
to  a  perpetual  futile  struggling  of  states 
and  nations  and  peoples,  breaking  ever  and 
again  into  war?  The  answer  to  that  would 
probably  be  "Yes"  if  it  were  not  for  the 
progress  of  war.  War  is  continually  becom- 
ing more  scientific,  more  destructive,  more 
coldly  logical,  more  intolerant  of  non- 
combatants  and  more  exhausting  of  every 
kind  of  property.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  continue  to  intensify 
these  characteristics.  By  doing  so  it  may 
presently  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  that 
will  supply  just  the  lacking  elements  that 
are  needed  for  the  development  of  a  world 
peace.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
present  war  is  doing  so  now— that  it  is  pro- 
ducing changes  in  men's  minds  that  may 
presently  give  us  both  the  needed  energy 
and  the  needed  organization  from  which 
a  world  direction  may  develop. 

The  first,  most  distinctive  thing  about 
this  conflict  is  the  exceptionally  searching 
way  in  which  it  attacks  human  happiness. 
No  war  has  ever  destroyed  happiness  so 
widely.  It  has  not  only  killed  and  wounded 
an  unprecedented  proportion  of  the  male 
population  of  all  the  combatant  nations, 
but  it  has  also  destroyed  wealth  beyond 
precedent.  It  has  also  destroyed  freedom — 
of  movement,  of  speech,  of  economic  en- 
terprise. Hardly  anyone  alive  has  escaped 
the  worry  of  it  and  the  threat  of  it.  It  has 
left  scarcely  a  life  untouched,  and  made 
scarcely  a  life  happier.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  principle  that  "everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business."  The  establishment  of 
a  World  State,  which  was  interesting  only 
to  a  few  cranks  and  visionaries  before  the 
war,  is  now  the  lively  interest  of  a  very 
great  number  of  people.  They  inquire 
about  it;  they  have  become  accessible  to 
ideas  about  it. 

When  the  World  Jiivakes 

Peace  organization  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
following  the  lines  of  public  sanitation. 
Everybody  in  England,  for  example,  was 
bored  by  the  discussion  of  sanitation — until 
the  great  cholera  epidemic.  Everybody 
thought  public  health  a  very  desirable 
thing,  but  nobody  thought  it  intensely  and 
overridingly  desirable.  Then  the  interest  in 
sanitation  grew  lively,  and  people  exerted 
themselves  to  create  responsible  organiza- 
tions. Crimes  of  violence  again  were  neg- 
lected in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  until 
the  danger  grew  to  dimensions  that  evolved 
the  police.  There  come  occasions  when  the 
normal  concentration  of  an  individual  upon 
his  own  immediate  concerns  becomes  im- 
possible; as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  who 
is  stocktaking  in  his  business  premises  dis- 
covers that  the  house  next  door  is  on  fire. 
A  great  many  people  who  have  never 
troubled  their  heads  about  anything  but 
their  own  purely  personal  and  selfish  inter- 
ests are  now  realizing  that  quite  a  multi- 
tude of  houses  about  them  are  ablaze,  and 
that  the  fire  is  spreading. 

That  is  one  change  the  war  will  bring 
about  that  will  make  for  world  peace — a 
quickened  general  interest  in  its  possibility. 
Another  is  the  certainty  that  this  war  will 
increase  the  number  of  devoted  and  fanatic 
characters  available  for  disinterested  effort. 
Whatever  other  outcome  this  war  may 
have,  it  means  that  there  lies  ahead  a  period 
of  extreme  economic  and  political  disloca- 
tion. The  credit  system  has  been  strained 
and  will  be  strained,  and  will  need  unprece- 
dented readjustments.  In  the  past  such 
phases  of  uncertainty,  sudden  impoverish- 
ment and  disorder  as  certainly  lie  ahead  of 
us  have  meant  for  a  considerable  number 
of  minds  a  release— or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
a  flight— from  the  habitual  and  selfish. 
Types  of  intense  religiosity,  of  devotion 
and  of  endeavor  are  let  loose,  and  there 
will  be  much  more  likelihood  that  we  may 
presently  find,  what 
it  is  impossible  to 
find  now,  a  number 
of  devoted  men  and 
women  ready  to  give 
their  whole  lives, 
with  a  quasi-religious 
enthusiasm,  to  this 
great  task  of  peace 
establishment, 


(Concluded  from  Page  '4) 

finding  in  such  impersonal  work  a  refuge 
from  the  disappointments,  limitations,  losses 
and  sorrows  of  their  personal  life — a  refuge 
we  need  but  little  in  more  settled  and  more 
prosperous  periods.  They  will  be  but]  the 
outstanding  individuals  in  a  very  universal 
quickening.  And  simultaneously  with  this 
quickening  of  the  general  imagination  by 
experience,  there  are  certain  other  develop- 
ments in  progress  that  point  very  clearly  to 
a  change  under  the  pressure  of  this  war  of 
just  those  institutions  of  nationality,  king- 
ship, diplomacy  and  interstate  competition 
that  have  hitherto  stood  most  effectually 
in  the  way  of  a  world  pacification.  The  con- 
siderations that  seem  to  point  to  this  change 
are  very  convincing  to  my  mind. 

The  real  operating  cause  that  is,  I  be- 
lieve, going  to  break  down  the  deadlock 
that  has  hitherto  made  a  supreme  court  and 
a  federal  government  for  the  world  at  large 
a  dream  lies  in  just  that  possibility  of  an 
"inconclusive  peace"  which  so  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  dread.  Germany,  I  believe,  is 
going  to  be  beaten  but  not  completely 
crushed  by  this  war;  she  is  going  to  be  left 
militarist  and  united  with  Austria  and 
Hungary  and  unchanged  in  her  essential 
nature,  and  out  of  that  state  of  affairs 
comes,  I  believe,  the  hope  for  an  ultimate 
confederation  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Because  in  the  face  of  a  league  of  the 
Central  European  powers  attempting  re- 
cuperation, cherishing  revenge,  dreaming 
of  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  British,  the  French,  the 
Belgians,  Russians,  Italians  or  Japanese  to 
think  any  longer  of  settling  their  differences 
by  war  among  themselves.  To  do  so  will 
mean  the  creation  of  opportunity  for  the 
complete  reinstatement  of  German  militar- 
ism. It  will  open  the  door  for  a  conclusive 
German  hegemony.  Now,  however  clumsy 
and  confused  the  diplomacy  of  these  present 
Allies  may  be,  challenged  constantly,  as  it 
is,  by  democracy  and  hampered  by  a  free, 
venal  and  irresponsible  press  in  at  least 
three  of  their  countries,  the  necessity  they 
will  be  under  will  be  so  urgent  and  so  evi- 
dent that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
they  will  not  set  up  some  permanent  organ 
for  the  direction  and  coordination  of  their 
joint  international  relationships. 

It  may  be  a  queerly  constituted  body  at 
first;  it  may  be  of  a  merely  diplomatic  pre- 
tension ;  it  may  be  called  a  congress  or  any 
old  name  of  that  sort,  but  essentially  its 
business  will  be  to  conduct  a  joint  fiscal, 
military  and  naval  policy;  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia;  to  estab- 
lish a  relationship  with  China,  and  organize 
joint  and  several  arbitration  arrangements 
with  America.  And  it  must  develop  some- 
thing more  sure  and  swift  than  our  present 
diplomacy.  One  of  its  chief  concerns  will 
be  the  right  of  way  through  the  Bosporus 
and  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  watching  of 
the  forces  that  stir  up  conflict  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  Levant.  It  must  have  unity  enough 
for  that;  it  must  be  much  more  than  a 
mere  leisurely,  unauthoritative  conference 
of  representatives. 

The  Nucleus  of  the  World  State 

For  precisely  similar  reasons  it  seems  to 
me  incredible  that  the  two  great  Central 
European  powers  should  ever  fall  into  sus- 
tained conflict  again  with  each  other. 
They,  too,  will  be  forced  to  create  some 
overriding  body  to  prevent  so  suicidal  a 
possibility.  America,  too,  it  may  be,  will 
develop  some  Pan-American  equivalent. 
Probably  the  hundred  millions  of  Latin 
America  may  achieve  a  method  of  unity, 
and  then  deal  on  equal  terms  with  the  pres- 
ent United  States.  The  thing  has  been  ably 
advocated  already  in  South  America.  What- 
ever appearances  of  separate  sovereignties 
are  kept  up  after  the  war,  the  practical  out- 
come of  the  struggle,  therefore,  is  quite  likely 
to  be  this,  that  there  will  be  only  three  great 
World  Powers  left,  the  anti-German  Allies, 
the  allied  Central  European,  the  Pan- 
Americans.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  what- 
ever the  constituents  of  these  three  powers 


may  be,  none  of  them  are  likely  to  be  mon- 
archies. They  may  include  monarchies,  as 
England  includes  dukedoms.  But  they  will 
be  overriding  alliances,  not  overriding 
rulers. 

I  leave  it  to  the  mathematician  to  work 
out  exactly  how  much  the  chances  of  conflict 
are  diminished  when  there  are  practically 
only  three  powers  in  the  world  instead  of 
some  scores.  And  these  new  powers  will 
be  in  certain  respects  unlike  any  existing 
European  "states."  None  of  the  three  pow- 
ers will  be  small  or  homogeneous  enough 
to  serve  dynastic  ambitions,  embody  a  na- 
tional or  racial  Kultur,  or  fall  into  the  grip 
of  any  group  of  financial  enterprises.  They 
will  be  more  comprehensive,  less  romantic 
and  more  businesslike  altogether.  They 
will  be,  to  use  a  phrase  suggested  a  year  or 
so  ago,  "  Great  States."  And  the  war  threat 
between  the  three  will  be  so  plain  and  defi- 
nite, the  issues  will  be  so  lifted  out  of  the 
spheres  of  merely  personal  ambition  and 
national  feeling,  that  I  do  not  see  why  the 
negotiating  means,  the  standing  conference, 
of  the  three  should  not  ultimately  become 
the  needed  nucleus  of  the  World  State  for 
which  at  present  we  search  the  world  in 
vain. 

Preliminary  Exploration 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  the 
World  State;  and  this  second  possibility  of 
a  post-war  conference  and  a  conference  of 
the  Allies  growing  almost  unawares  into 
a  pacific  organization  of  the  world,  since 
it  goes  on  directly  from  existing  institu- 
tions, since  it  has  none  of  the  quality  of  a 
clean  break  with  the  past  which  the  idea  of 
an  immediate  World  State  and  Pax  Mundi 
involves,  and  more  particularly  since  it 
neither  abolishes  nor  has  in  it  anything  to 
shock  fundamentally  the  princes,  the  diplo- 
matists, the  lawyers,  the  statesmen  and 
politicians,  the  nationalists  and  suspicious 
people,  since  it  gives  them  years  in  which  to 
change  and  die  out  and  reappear  in  new 
forms,  and  since  at  the  same  time  it  will 
command  the  support  of  every  intelligent 
human  being  who  gets  his  mind  clear 
enough  from  his  circumstances  to  under- 
stand its  import,  is  a  far  more  credible  hope 
than  the  hope  of  anything  coming  de  novo 
out  of  Hague  Foundations  or  the  manifest 
logic  of  war. 

But,  of  course,  there  weighs  against 
these  hopes  the  possibility  that  the  Allied 
powers  are  too  various  in  their  nature,  too 
biased,  too  feeble  intellectually  and  imagi- 
natively, to  hold  together  and  maintain  any 
institution  for  cooperation.  The  British 
press  may  be  too  silly  not  to  foster  irrita- 
tion and  suspicion;  we  may  get  Carsonism 
on  a  larger  scale  trading  on  the  resuscita- 
tion of  dying  habits;  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian diplomatists  may  play  annoying  tricks 
upon  one  another  by  sheer  force  of  habit. 
There  may  be  many  troubles  of  that  sort. 
Even  then  I  do  not  see  that  the  hope  of  an 
ultimate  world  peace  vanishes.  But  it  will 
be  a  Roman  world  peace,  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  will  have  to  be  several 
more  great  wars  before  it  is  established. 
Germany  is  too  homogeneous  yet  to  have 
begun  the  lesson  of  compromise  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  dream  of  national  con- 
quest. The  Germans  are  a  national,  not  an 
imperial  people.  France  has  learned  that 
through  suffering,  and  Britain  and  Russia 
because  for  two  centuries  they  have  been 
imperial  and  not  national  systems.  The 
German  conception  of  world  peace  is  as  yet 
a  conception  of  German  ascendancy.  The 
Allied  conception  becomes  perforce  one  of 
mutual  toleration. 

But  I  will  not  press  this  inquiry  farther 
now.  It  is,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  a 
preliminary  exploration  of  one  of  the  great 
questions  with  which  I  propose  to  play 
in  these  articles.  The  possibility  I  have 
sketched  is  the  one  that  most  commends 
itself  to  me  as  probable.  After  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  big  operating 
forces  at  present  working  in  the  world,  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  revise  these  sugges- 
tions with  a  greater 
confidence.and  draw 
our  net  of  probabili- 
ties a  little  tighter. 

Editor's  Note  — This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells.  The  second  will 
appear  in  an  early  num- 
ber. 
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THE  production  of  Automobiles  by  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company 
is  a  logical  development. 
Regularly  engaged  in  designing  and  building  the  steel  transportation 
equipment,  of  all  kinds,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  travelling  public, —  controlling  all  necessary  facilities,  in  both  men  and 
material, — and  with  an  organization  trained  along  the  lines,  primarily,  of  de- 
termining the  best  thing  to  do,  and  then  the  way  of  doing  that  best  thing 
repeatedly  and  uniformly, —  the  production  of  Automobiles  came  nearly  as  a 
natural  sequence. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  commenced  to 
use  its  resources  and  facilities  specifically  in  the  designing  and  manufacturing 
of  Automobiles, —  its  progressive  steps  being  directed  by  careful  study  and 
analysis  under  laboratory  conditions,  supplemented  and  vended  by  service 
tests. 

One  year  ago,  having  foreseen  and  experimented  with  the  eight-cylinder 
type  of  motor,  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  brought  forward  its  "Stand- 
ard Eight," — one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  which  had  been  offered  to  the  public. 

In  now  announcing  the  Standard  Eight — 1916  Model,  we  can  state  that 
it  has  been  born  of  thorough  and  extensive  experience,  under  all-varying 


conditions  of  sufficient  seventy  to  detect  any  defects  or  oversights,  with  the  1915 
Model, —  and  with  the  happy  conclusion  that  no  changes  have  been  indicated 
as  necessary  in  the  mechanical  features,  and  only  such  changes  in  body  con- 
struction as  are  required  to  meet  the  latest  demands. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  automobile  purchaser  should  know 
that  he  can  depend  upon  the  representations  and  workmanship  of  the  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  upon  the  sort  of  treatment  and  service  he  will  receive. 

The  reputation  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  is  in  itself  assurance 
that  the  purchaser  of  its  products  will  not  regret  his  confidence  in  the  people" 
he  deals  with,  nor  be  deceived  or  disap[>ointcd  in  what  they  furnish  him. 

A  1916  seven-passenger  "Standard  Eight,"  at  $1,735,  is  not  an  experi- 
ment with  an  unknown  quantity, —  but  is,  rather,  the  investment  of  money  in 
an  article  of  proven  merit  and  reliability,  produced  by  people  who  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  have  the  resources  to  do  what  they  know  should  be  done. 

Among  the  feature  s  of  appealing  interest  and  im|x>rtancc  of  "  I  he  Standard 
Eight"  are  its  light  weight,  wedge-shaped  frame,  staggered  cylinders,  double 
universal  (anti-skid)  drive  of  the  I  lotc  hkiss  type,  the  force-feed  oiling  system,  etc. 

From  All  Viewpoints  the  standard  eight  excels. 


WE  ARE  EXHIBITING  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO  AUTOMOBILE  SHOWS 

Photographs,  full  specifications,  and  other  details,  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Duffy  Motor*  Corporation,  1895  Broadway,  New  York  (  it y 

Crane  Auto  and  Garage  Company,  442-450  Potter  Air,  Providence,  [<  I 

T.  C.  Woodin,  307  Reliance  Building.  Kan*a»  (  ily.  Mo. 


DISTRIMUTOKS 


t".n«lrrn  Motor*  Corporation.  IM4  Cliertnul  Street,  Philadelphia,  P 
I  .  <  .  Van  Deilionf,  t/tVi  <  .mtit  I loiilevaril,  I  'itlilmign,  IV 
(     I     I  iai  r,  Aparlrnr  lit  Carafe,  Baltimore,  Mtl. 
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WAGNER  STARTER 

MOTOR  STUOEBAKCR.  CTUNOCRS  * 
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\ 

0  20         4  0  60  &0  100  120  140 

Spmmd  of  Motor  H  .p.m. 


The  Importance  of  High  Starting  Torque 

When  the  thermometer  hovers  around  zero,  and  your  automobile  engine  gets  stiff  and  cold,  the  real  test  of  your  starter  comes. 
If  it  has  a  sufficiently  high  starting  torque  (power  delivered  at  the  crank  shaft),  it  will  crank  the  car  under  any  weather  conditions. 

High  starting  torque  may  be  obtained  by  building  a  big,  powerful  motor,  but  the  torque  usually  delivered  by  such  a  motor  would 
be  too  great  when  normal  conditions  of  weather  prevail.   The  ideal  is  obtained  in 


The  Starter  that  is  built  to  order. 


which  is  the  smallest  starter  on  the  market,  yet  it  delivers  a  very  high  starting 
torque,  and  continues  to  deliver  it  until  the  speed  of  the  engine  turn-over  increases, 
when  the  torque  automatically  and  proportionately  decreases.  The  beauty  of  this 
is  that  there  is  ample  power  to  crank  the  engine  when  cold  weather  conditions 
require  high  starting  torque;  when  normal  weather  prevails,  the  greater  accel- 
eration of  speed  causes  an  almost  instantaneous  drop  of  the  torque.  This  means 
a  quick  get-away,  and  minimum  drain  on  the  battery. 

Every  Wagner  Starter  is  built  with  these  characteristics.  The  amount  of  torque 
required  is  determined  by  scientific  tests  in  below-zero  temperature,  and  the 
starter  is  built  to  order  to  meet  these  conditions. 

The  ability  to  produce  such  a  starter  comes  from  25  years'  highly  specialized 
training  in  the  development  of  motors,  generators,  transformers,  converters, 


rectifiers,  and  electrical  instruments  of  precision.  The  fitness  of  Wagner  engi- 
neers for  building  starters  is  unique. 

By  permission  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  we  point  to  the  150,000  Wagner 
Starters  that  have  been  built  to  order  for  Studebaker  cars,  as  evidence  of  the 
value  of  experience  in  building  starters. 

The  general  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  owners  of  these  cars  is  a  tribute  to  both 
the  cars  and  the  starter.  Splendid  examples  of  team  work  —  the  logical  result 
of  the  starters'  being  built  to  order  for  the  cars. 

In  1916  over  125,000  new  cars,  of  several  different  makes,  will  be  equipped  with 
Wagner  Starters  built  to  order  for  them. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Starter  That  is  Built  to  Order." 


Wherever  electrical  reputations  are  known,  the  Wagner  Company  is 
recognized  as  builders  of  the  highest  type  of  electrical  apparatus. 


The  Wagner  ambition  has  been  Quality  rather  than  volume;  but  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Quality,  the  Wagner  business  has  grown  until  it  now  ranks  with  the 
great  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  in  America. 

In  the  pioneer  work  of  development,  the  Wagner  Company  has  to  its  credit  many 

notable  achievements;  among  them  the  single-phase 
motor;  the  unity  power  factor  motor;  the  starterless 
type  of  poly-phase  motor,  and  the  Wagner  silent 
motors. 


The  Wagner  Company  built  the  first  high-tension  transformer 
in  America  (10,000  volts);  also  the  first  40,000  volt  trans- 
former, and  is  equipped  to  build  transformers  up  to  150,000 
volts,  in  almost  any  size  unit  desired. 

Wagner  Transformers  are  rugged  and  reliable;  they  have  low 
uniform  temperature  rise,  and  no  hot  spots  to  weaken  insulation. 
Low  core  loss,  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  best  non-aging  iron, 
results  in  large  saving  in  operation. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  service  you  will  get  out  of  electrical  apparatus, 
investigate  Wagner,  Quality.  The  nearest  Wagner  branch  will  gladly  show  you. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,U.  S.A. 


Factory  Branches  and  ^ 
v-    :  >  Stations: 


Boston 
Syracuse 
Cincinnati 
M  inncapolU 

Memphis 


Springfield.  Mass. 
Buffalo 
Detroit 

Kansas  City 
New  Orleans 


Toronto 
Chicago 

Denver 
Sioux  City 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee 

Los  Angeles 
Dallas 


Montreal 

Cleveland 
St.  Louis 
Seattle 
Salt  Lake  City 


Philadelphia 
Toledo 
St.  Paul 
San  Francisco 
London.  Eng. 
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bottom  of  the  ship — and  hot!  Hell  wasn't 
ever  goin'  to  be  any  hotter  than  they  were 
by  the  time  they  got  down  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

In  two  weeks,  or  three  maybe,  they 
steamed  into  somewhere  or  other  and  he 
had  to  go  ashore.  And  he  jumped  aboard  a 
train,  and  there  met  up  with  a  traveling 
salesman  and  the  little  plate-cutter.  It  was 
him  who  told  him  about  this  revolutionary 
hero  Valina  having  a  half-million  dollars 
or  so  in  gold  in  a  safe  in  a  baggage  car 
hitched  up  to  a  locomotive  with  steam  up 
for  his  get-away  any  minute.  "If  I  wasn't 
an  honest  man  I'd  get  into  that  treasure  car 
somehow  and  cut  a  hole  in  that  safe  with 
my  little  plate-cutter  and  get  that  half  mil- 
lion," said  the  traveling  salesman. 

They'd  had  a  few  gin  and  beers  together 
at  way  stations  along  the  road,  when  the 
traveling  salesman  took  a  fit  in  the  sun  and 
died;  and  after  they'd  buried  him,  why  he 
just  naturally  fell  heir  to  the  plate-cutter 
in  the  little  green  box.  And  there  he  was 
now  on  the  road  to  Valina,  and  five  min- 
utes in  that  baggage  car  was  all  he  wanted. 
And  as  for  the  locomotive  for  the  get-away, 
why  he  used  to  fire  on  a  locomotive  on  the 
Erie  one  time ! 

"But  have  another  beer  and  keep  all 
that  to  yourself,"  he  says.  And  I  did;  and 
we  climbed  aboard  the  flat  car  after  all  the 
rock  was  heaved  off  and  started  for  Mar- 
reon,  which  is  where  Valina  was. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  hop  off  the  train  in 
Marreon  than  a  thin,  bow-legged  party 
with  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  epaulettes  cling- 
ing to  the  shoulders  of  his  pyjama  uniform 
steps  up  and  asks  my  friend  Bill  what  he's 
got  in  the  box.  And  he's  so  slow  thinking 
up  a  good  excuse  that  they're  sure  it's  some 
kind  of  an  infernal  machine,  and  so  they 
slap  him  into  jail.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
prisoners  in  the  same  jail,  but  they're  sav- 
ing 'em  to  be  shot  later,  so  they  put  him  in 
a  room  by  himself. 

While  they  are  on  the  way  with  me  for 
Valina  himself  to  look  me  over,  who  should 
come  along  but  Piper,  the  war  correspond- 
ent I'd  met  at  Porto  Bello. 

"I'll  bring  this  Americano  to  the  gen- 
eral," he  says  to  the  party  with  the  sword, 
who  says  all  right  and  turns  me  over  to 
Piper. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  right  up  here,"  I  said. 

"I  am,"  he  said.  "I'm  the  general's  press 
agent,  the  man  that's  making  him  famous 
in  the  United  States  and  other  outlying 
districts." 

"And  what  kind  is  he?"  I  ask. 

"Oh-h,"  says  Piper,  "he's  still  got  the 
notion  that  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  in 
power  is  to  get  rid  of  every  enemy  he  ever 
had.  He  used  to  shoot  them  from  behind 
hedges  and  doby  walls  one  at  a  time  him- 
self, but  now  he  lines  them  up  against  a 
blank  wall  and  has  a  firing  squad  click  them 
off  a  dozen  at  a  lick.  Where'd  you  come 
from  last?  Did  you  get  to  Mendez?" 

I  tell  him.  And  he  says:  "I  was  afraid 
you'd  come  from  there,  so  I  grabbed  you 
off.  Now  don't  on  your  life,  when  I  bring 
you  in  to  Valina,  tell  him  you've  been  with 
Mendez'  crowd.  You  do  and  it'll  be  a  hand- 
kerchief, if  you  want  to  make  use  of  it  to 
put  over  your  eyes,  and  taps  for  you  just 
before  sundown." 

I  went  with  Piper  up  and  down  a  couple 
of  streets,  through  a  bright- lit  doorway, 
then  through  a  long  hall  and  into  a  marble- 
paved  room,  where  at  a  long  table  in  the 
middle  was  a  game  of  roulette  going  on. 
Besides  the  big  roulette  table  there  was  a 
crap  table  with  a  cement  wall  about  a  foot 
high  round  it.  They  were  rolling  the  dice 
up  against  the  wall  and  letting  them  bounce 
back  onto  the  cement  bed.  There  was  an- 
other crap  table,  and  another  roulette  table, 
and  two  other  tables  with  games  going  on 
that  I  hadn't  time  to  catch  on  to,  when  I 
notices  a  man  in  uniform  pecking  out  from 
behind  a  grill  and  selling  chips  to  players 
coming  into  the  game  and  redeeming  chips 
from  players  getting  through.  Me  didn't, 
redeem  many  while  I  wat  ched.  The  general 
had  a  half-interest  in  the  gambling  house. 
Piper  explained.  The  man  behind  the  grill 
was  the  general's  paymaster. 

By  and  by  Piper  brought  me  into  the 
office  back  of  the  grill  to  meet,  the  great 
Liberator,  who  is  sitting  comfortably  in  an 
easy-chair.  He  is  a  good-sized,  heavy-built. 
hombrc,  with  oily-black  hair  and  a  scraggy 
mustache,  who  bowed  as  though  he  was 
glad  to  see  me  when  Piper  introduced  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  me  over. 


Piper  introduces  me  then  to  his  paymaster, 
Captain  Vicente,  who  is  the  man  in  uniform 
at  the  grill,  and  who  I  see  from  behind  is 
small  and  flat-shouldered;  and  he  is  start- 
ing to  give  me  a  polite  wave  of  one  hand 
but  not  finishing  up  the  wave,  because  just 
then  a  yellow  hand  slips  a  stack  of  gold 
coins  through  the  wicket  and  Captain 
Vicente  has  to  hurry  to  take  the  coins  and 
slip  out  a  few  stacks  of  chips  in  their  place. 

"It  is  his  second  thousand  of  pesos,  gen- 
eral, within  the  hour,"  said  the  captain 
when  he  turned  round  again. 

"  Two  thousand ! "  The  general  bounced 
up  out  of  his  armchair  to  have  a  peek 
through  the  grill.  "Who  is  he,  Vicente?" 

"That  is  Perez,  the  merchant  who  sells 
panama  hats  to  the  American  tourists." 

"Oh,"  said  the  general,  "it  is  not  sur- 
prising— two  thousand  pesos  in  one  hour. 
But  make  a  note  of  his  name,  Vicente,  and 
together  you  and  I  shall  call  upon  him  to- 
morrow. He  may  present  me  with  the 
profit  of  a  few  more  hats — who  knows?" 

He  turns  then  to  me  and  asks  what  I'm 
after,  and  I  tell  him  to  make  photographs. 
Piper  then  tells  him  I  am  the  greatest,  the 
most  famous,  the  most  wonderful  camera 
operator  in  the  business;  and  I  explain  to 
him  in  my  best  spiggity  how  my  company 
had  sent  me  at  enormous  expense  to  take 
moving  pictures  of  himself  and  his  noble 
army,  and  how  we  intended  to  make  his 
face  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  great 
United  States  as  the  face  of — well,  Charlie 
Chaplin. 

"Shap-lin,  bah!"  he  says.  "Who  is 
Shaplin?"  So  I  changed  Chaplin  to  Mary 
Pickford;  and  he,  understanding  she  is 
only  a  woman,  looks  more  pleased;  and 
tells  me  to  go  ahead,  but  he  must  see  the 
pictures  before  I  send  them  off. 

"How  can  you  keep  yourself  hooked  up 
to  that  grafter  and  faker?  "  I  ask  Piper  after 
we  come  away. 

And  he  says:  "I  didn't  come  down  to  this 
country  to  make  people  over.  Besides, 
how'm  I  going  to  change  him  over?  Besides 
again,  he  pays  me  a  thousand  pesos  Mex 
a  month;  and  you  can't  tell— he  may  come 
through.  Just  as  big  fakers  have  made 
names  before  him.   And  if  he  does  come 

through  there's  no  telling  ?  Being  on 

the  spot  at  the  right  time  is  the  main  thing 
when  it  comes  to  pulling  off  the  big  job — 
and  I'm  going  to  stay  on  the  spot." 

Next  day  I  took  a  strip  of  Valina  waving 
his  sword  and  looking  backward  on  horse- 
back in  grand  old  movie  style,  and  when  I 
rigged  up  a  projector  and  snowed  it  to  him 
he  detailed  a  squad  to  see  that  I  wasn't  in- 
terrupted in  my  great  work  of  making  more 
pictures  of  him. 

And  I  take  another  little  reel  of  him 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  had 
a  big  black  horse,  and  the  big  loafer  could 
ride.  After  he'd  seen  this  picture  on  the 
screen  I  told  Piper  in  confidence  for  Piper 
to  tell  him  in  confidence,  which  Piper  does 
with  a  few  decorations  of  his  own,  that 
when  the  American  people  see  that  film 
unrolling  before  their  very  eyes  he  could  go 
up  to  the  United  States  and  get  naturalized 
and  be  elected  President.  The  amount  of 
salve  those  headline  performers  will  absorb 
if  you  massage  it  in  right-  it's  the  limit. 
"So!"  says  Valina  to  that,  and  looks  as  if 
he  didn't  know  but  he  could  go  up  and  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  Slates. 

A  few  days  after  that  we  heard  how  old 
Mendez  had  shot  fifty  of  Valina's  men  he 
had  taken  prisoners,  saying  they  had  once 
been  in  his  army  and  so  were  traitors.  Which 
stirred  our  Liberator  up  And  when  a  crowd 
of  his  men  next  day  grabbed  oir  an  advance 
guard  of  Mendez,  he  orders  them  taken 
with  the  twenty-odd  he  had  herded  up  in 
jail  and  stood  against  a  wall,  ten  at  a  time, 
and  shot. 

And  when  they're  all  ready  for  the  shoot- 
ing I'm  all  ready  to  make  pictures  of  ii.  I 
get  the  first,  squad  of  ten  as  they  march  up, 
and  the  firing  squad  with  loaded  rifles  aim- 
ing, and  the  firing  and  the  ten  prisoners 
falling  every  which  way  after  I  lie  volley. 
And  Valina  smiles  at  me  and  iisks  if  they 
will  be  good  [)iel  ure.s. 

I  get  the  second  ten  the  same  way  the 
standing  of  thetn  up  against  the  wall,  the 
aiming,  the  volley,  ami  the  dead  dropping 
every  which  way  after  it.  And  I'm  get- 
ting ready  to  gel.  the  third  ten  marching 

Up,  when  I  feel  'tome  one'   eye  i  on  me,  and  I 

look  up  and  in  the  line  is  Murphy  Guerrero. 
Me  looks  at  me  as  if  he  is  going  to  speak, 
and  when  he  doe*  I  say  to  myself:    'If  he 
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PARAMOUNT  PICTURES'  Producers 
.  were  the  first  to  feature  famous  stars  of 
the  stage  in  photoplays. 

Paramount  Pictures  were  the  first  to  distin- 
guish between  high  quality  photoplays  and 
mediocre  "movies." 

Paramount  Pictures  were  the  first  to  pro- 
vide your  community  with  a  consistently 
high  class  motion  picture  entertainment  and 
maintain  it  week  after  week. 

Paramount  Pictures  were  the  first  to  estab- 
lish the  standard  of  a  clean  program  of  high 
grade  pictures. 

Paramount  Pictures  were  the  first  to  give  a 
"$2  show"  at  popular  prices  from  10c  to  50c.  t 

Paramount  Pictures  are  shown  by  the  / 
better  class  theatres  throughout  the     /  - 
country.    If  your  favorite  theatre  is     J  ><e 
not  showing  Paramount  Pictures  / 
ask  the  manager  to  get  them.       / ^' 
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One  Word -And  O, 
What  A  Difference! 

Ordinarily  you  simply  say  "rubber  heels." 

Can  we  persuade  you  to  say  Goodyear  "Wingfoot" 
instead? 

You  surely  would,  if  you  knew  what  a  world  of 
difference  was  involved ! 

Goodyear  "Wingfoot"  heels  are  something  more 
than  rubber  heels. 

Goodyear  "Wingfoot"  heels  are  air  heels. 

All  rubber  heels  are  good — we  grant  it,  gladly. 

But  a  betterment  was  bound  to  come — and  it 
has  come  in  Goodyear  "Wingfoot." 

What  is  that  betterment? 

More  life,  is  the  only  way  we  can  describe  it — 
the  enlivening  lift  of  the  heel  that  comes  from 
the  air  cushions  on  which  the  Goodyear 
"Wingfoot"  patent  was  based. 

It  seems  like  a  small  feature ;  it  is  a  small  feature — 
but  you'll  not  believe  until  you  know,  how  much 
added  heel  happiness  that  small  feature  holds. 

Come!  Humor  us,  and  humor  yourself — just 
say  Goodyear  "Wingfoot"  to  the  cobbler  or 
the  shoeman  instead  of  simply  "rubber  heels." 

You  won't  get  half  a  block  away  from  home 
before  you'll  be  won  over  completely  to  the 
new  Goodyear  "Wingfoot"  way  of  walking. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Goodyear 

VJ  A  O  N 

RUBBER  HEELS 


does  I'm  gone!"  and  I  looked  hard  but  not 
friendly-like  at  him.  And  without  looking 
at  me  again  he  starts  to  get  out  the  makes 
and  roll  a  cigarette,  all  with  one  hand,  his 
other  being  held  by  a  slim  figure  which  I 
see  after  another  look  is  our  dog-robber, 
who  doesn't  even  see  me  he's  so  busy  look- 
ing at  Murph. 

They  pass  on  with  the  others  to  the  death 
line,  Murphy  looking  down  on  the  cigarette 
he's  rolling,  and  welting  it  and  lighting  it, 
and  throwing  back  his  head  and  blowing 
the  smoke  through  his  nose  at  the  firing 
squad.  And  while  they're  standing  there 
waiting  to  be  shot,  a  padre  comes  hurrying 
up  and  asks  which  of  the  prisoners  was  it 
sent  for  him.  And  Murph  flicks  away  his 
cigarette  and  says  he  did,  and  he  takes  the 
dog-robber's  hand  in  his  and  says  they 
wanted  to  be  married  before  they  died. 
And  the  dog-robber  takes  off  his  high,  cone- 
shaped  hat  and  I  see  what  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  guessed  before:  she's  no  boy  but  a 
girl  a  woman— and  when  she  lets  her 
Black  hair  come  down  it  falls  to  her  waist. 
It  was  that  made  my  brain  take  the  last 
quick  jump.  I  stepped  over  to  Valina,  who 
was  looking— everybody  was  looking — at 
the  dog-robber. 

"General,"  I  said,  "a  word,  please.  And 
you  too,  Piper"  —  he's  standing  behind 
Valina.  "Listen:  I'm  going  to  explain  to 
the  general  what  a  chance  he's  got.  Let  me 
take  pictures  of  him  pardoning  this  lino 
of  prisoners  after  capturing  them.  Think 
what  a  showing  it  will  make  for  him  in  the 
moving  pictures  in  the  United  States — The 
Merciful  Conqueror  sparing  his  prisoners 
after  they  were  justly  condemned  to  death ! " 
And  between  us  we  explained  it  to  Valina. 
And  he  begins  to  see  it.  "Good!  Arrange 
it  immediately ! "  he  says  to  me. 

I  explain  that  I  want  to  make  a  good  job 
of  it  and  so  will  need  the  clear  morning 
light.  It  is  then  pretty  well  on  in  the  after- 
noon. "In  the  morning,  then,"  he  says. 
"Afterward  I  will  shoot  them."  All  this 
time  his  eyes  had  never  left  the  dog-robber, 
who  by  this  time  is  married  to  Murphy. 
"Bring  that  one  here  to  me,"  says  Valina. 

She  was  brought  to  him,  she  looking  back 
all  the  time  at  Murphy.  And  Valina  looked 
her  over  and  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  his 
headquarters;  and  they  take  her  off. 

Up  to  that  time  Murphy  had  been  the 
pure  spig,  that  no  matter  what  was  done  to 
him  he  wasn't  going  to  let  anybody  see 
he  was  worried.  But  from  pure  spig  he 
changed — like  that— to  pure  Irish.  He  took 
a  couple  of  steps  past  the  guards  and  made  a 
running  long  dive  for  Valina.  The  guards 
couldn't  shoot  without  shooting  their  own 
if  they  missed  Murph.  Valina,  who  was 
looking  after  the  dog-robber,  turned  round 
when  he  heard  everybody  yelling,  just  in 
time  to  run  his  throat  into  Murph's  ringers. 
Murphy  weighed  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds  and  he'd  come  on  like  a  locomotive, 
arms  and  fingers  stretched  out  before  him. 
Bam!  went  the  back  of  Valina's  head — he 
hit  the  ground  so  quick. 

I  saw  Valina  reach  for  his  automatic  even 
while  his  eyes  were  popping,  and  as  he 
does  I  jump  on  top  of  Murphy,  reach  under 
him,  slip  Valina's  pistol  from  its  holster, 
and  then  with  Piper  and  four  or  five  others 
pull  Murphy  off. 

Valina,  when  he  got  his  breath,  looks  for 
his  pistol.  I  passed  it  over  to  him,  but 
emptying  the  magazine  behind  my  back  be- 
fore passing  it.  He  put  it  to  Murphy's  head 
and  snapped  the  trigger.  Nothing  hap- 
pened.  He  pulled  it  again.  Nothing. 

"What  is  this!"  he  roared  at  me. 

"So  he  could  not  shoot  you  if  he  took  it 
from  me,"  I  said.  "He  is  very  strong." 
He  called  for  another  pistol.  Before  it 
could  be  handed  him  I  said:  "Do  you  for- 
get, general,  that  he  is  to  be  pardoned  for 
the  pictures?  Afterward  you  could  torture 
him,"  I  suggested,  whereupon  he  stopped 
for  a  second. 

"Good!"  he  said.  "That  is  better";  and 
he  motioned  then  to  take  Murphy  off  to 
jail. 

After  supper  that  night  I  go  down  to  a 
cafe  where  Valina  likes  to  loaf,  a  place 
where  girls  came  out  and  sang  and  danced 
to  the  music  of  a  harp,  three  violins  and  a 
fellow  who  had  to  have  a  drink  of  pulque 
every  ten  minutes  w:hile  he  is  playing  the 
piano. 

"Music,  song,  wine,  the  dance,"  thinks 
I — "the  big  squash  will  be  in  good  humor." 
And  he  was.  Drinking  and  eating  with  his 
paymaster  Vicente  and  a  few  others  of  his 
staff,  he  was  telling  them  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  prisoner  who  had  tried  to  kill 
him.  "  I  will  cut  off  the  soles  of  his  feet  and 
march  him  for  two  hours  on  hot  sand  before 


I  shall  shoot  him,"  he  was  saying.  "And 
as  for  his  woman  " 

I  broke  in  on  him  to  say  that  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  for  the  release  of  my  compa- 
triot—the man  with  the  green  box— and 
call  his  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the 
fact  that  so  far  the  infernal  machine  in  the 
green  box  had  blown  up  nobody.  "I  shall 
not  releaBS  him,"  said  Valina.  "And  I  may 
shoot  him  later  also."  But  at  last  he  gives 
me  the  pass  to  the  jail  to  see  him. 

I  thanked  him  humbly  and  went  then  to 
whore  Piper  has  his  office  invalina's  official 
residence.  It  is  a  big  doby  house,  painted 
purple  and  groon  outside,  with  two  soldiers 
on  guard  at  the  door;  and  inside  is  a  patio 
filled  with  cast-off  uniforms,  busted  rifles 
and  empty  bottles  of  ketchup  and  cans  of 
beef  and  tomatoes.  It  had  a  wide  marble 
staircase  going  up  to  Piper's  office  on  the 
top  the  third — floor.  Just  across  the  wide 
hall  from  Piper's  office  was  a  closed  door. 

"It's  in  there,"  says  Piper,  when  he  sees 
me  looking,  "that  the  general  has  his  living 
quarters,  where  he  entertains  whatever 
lady  he's  last  taken  up  with— or,  if  they  in- 
sist, is  married  to.  He's  married  to  five  or 
six  in  different  cities  now." 

"And  is  one  in  there  now?"  I  ask. 

"Why,  of  course  that  one  he  grabbed 
out  of  the  death  line  this  afternoon." 

Piper  is  at  work  on  a  masterpiece  on  the 
noble  clemency  of  the  great  Liberator. 
"It'll  go  great,"  he  said,  "with  your  mov- 
ing pictures  of  it.  If  only  you  could  rig  it 
up  so  somebody  could  read  it  out  to  the 
audience  while  they're  looking  at  your  mov- 
ing pictures  !  Get  away  from  there," 

yelled  Piper,  "or  it'll  be  all  off  with  you!" 

I'd  walked  across  the  hall  and  was  trying 
the  door  to  Valina's  private  quarters.  It 
was  locked.  "You  sure  she's  in  there?"  I 
asked,  coming  back  to  him. 

"Sure.  I  was  sitting  here  when  they  put 
her  in  there." 

"And  when  will  Valina  be  back  here?" 

"Oh,  a  few  good  drinks  down  to  that 
music  hall  and  his  satellites  telling  him 
what  a  wonder  he  is,  and  then  he'll  come 
on  up  here.  I'm  hurrying  up  this  clemency 
story" — Piper  never  stops  pounding  away 
on  his  typewriter  all  the  time  he's  talking — 
"to  have  it  ready  for  him  to  O  K." 

"Piper,"  I  says  then,  and  folds  my  arms 
under  my  coat  and  takes  a  seat  on  the  end 
of  the  desk — "Piper,  there  isn't  going  to  be 
any  movies  of  any  clemency  scene  in  the 
morning,"  I  said,  "and  before  the  noble 
general  returns  let  me  tell  you  something." 
And  I  tells  him  the  story  of  Murphy  and 
the  dog-robber,  and  then  part,  not  all,  of 
what  I  had  in  mind  to  do. 

He  takes  the  green  shade  off  his  eyes  and 
sits  back  in  his  chair.  After  a  while  he  says: 
"I'm  getting  my  thousand  pesos  Mex  a 
month  here;  and  if  Valina  gets  to  be  presi- 
dent I'm  likely  to  be  in  his  cabinet.  I  know 
he's  no  good,  but  " 

"  Piper,"  I  said,  "  I  hate  to  dim  your  rising 
star,  but  you  and  I  and  Murph,  and  even 
Bill,  the  burglar  boy,  we're  all  of  us  on  the 
showdown  Americans,  and  we'd  better  stay 
so.  You'll  maybe  have  to  work  a  little 
harder  for  a  living  after  it's  over— that's  if 
it  isn't  over  for  keeps  before  the  night's 
out — but  even  so  you'd  better  fly  your  flag 
and  come  along  with  us." 

He  thinks  a  while,  looking  at  me,  and 
then  he  says:  "I'm  meaning  no  harm  to 
you— in  fact,  I'm  going  to  save  you  from 
making  a  bad  break  for  yourself  and  the 
people  who  are  paying  you  good  money  to 
get  pictures,  for  I  know  you  can't  get  safe 
out  of  here;  and  trying  it  will  only  send 
you  and  me  to  a  quick  finish.  I  don't  sup- 
pose by  any  chance" — he  lets  his  hand 
glide  down  till  it  rests  on  the  butt  of  his 
automatic  pistol— "that  you  carry  one  of 
these  things  on  your  person.  I  don't  see 
any— so  I'm  asking." 

To  which  I  say:  "Maybe  you'll  notice 
I'm  sitting  with  my  left  side  pointing  to  you 
and  where  my  right  hand  is  under  my  coat. 
Now  d'y's'pose  it's  a  fine  big  automatic  I've 
got  strapped  under  my  left  arm  there  or 
would  it  be  a  package  of  cigarettes?  A  fel- 
low knocking  round  the  way  I've  been  all 
my  life,  Piper,  he  needs  to  be  ready  for 
emergencies  always." 

"And  I  suppose,"  said  Piper  with  almost 
a  smile,  "you'd  call  this  an  emergency?" 

"I  thought  of  closing  the  doors  and  win- 
dows when  I  first  cams  in,"  I  said,  "so  the 
guards  down  at  the  door  wouldn't  hear  any 
shooting.  We  are  going  to  be  of  one  mind 
in  this  matter.  If  not  " 

"If  not?"  he  says. 

"If  not,  then  whichever  of  us  leaves  this 
room  will  leave  the  other  dead  behind  him. 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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There  is  a  real  risk  in  waiting 
too  long  to  order  your 
Cadillac 


SI' 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  ANTOINE  DE  LA 
MOTHE  CADILLAC,  WHO 
FOUNDED  IN  1701,  UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM  LOUIS  XIV,  THE 
COLONY  ON  THE  SITE 
WHERE  NOW  STANDS 
THE  CITY  OF  DETROIT. 

THE  TYPE  53  CADIL- 
LAC CAR  IS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED BY  THIS 
COAT  Ol  ARMS  MOl  VI- 
ED UPON  ITS  RADIA- 
TOR. 


\J  I 


EACH  year  we  have  urged  the  public  to  guard  against  possible 
disappointment. 

And  each  year,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  many  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  some  other  car  because  they  could  not  get  a 
Cadillac. 

In  spite  of  steady  increases  in  production,  the  annual  Cadillac  short- 
age is  almost  a  mathematical  certainty. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  current  season  will  see  that  con- 
dition materially  emphasized. 

There  is  the  steady,  stable,  year-in-and-year-out  Cadillac  demand 
to  begin  with — a  very  large  number  who  automatically  repeat. 

And  then,  there  is  the  large — and  steadily  growing  larger — element 
of  increase  in  new  Cadillac  ownership. 

This  has  been  strikingly  marked  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  Cadillac 
"Eight." 

Thus  far  its  sales  have  reached  the  impressive  total  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  cars,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  forty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  vogue  of  the  Cadillac  Eight  has  never  been  perceptibly  checked 
or  challenged  by  any  other  car. 

True,  there  may  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  cars  which — in  ad- 
vance— gave  promise  of  comparable  charm. 

But  their  appearance  served  rather  to  stimulate  admiration  for  the 
Cadillac  and  to  emphasize  its  inimitable  qualities. 

Cadillac  prestige  is  based  on  the  universal  esteem  for  the  soundness 
of  Cadillac  policies  and  the  soundness  of  Cadillac  principles  of 
construction— and  the  feeling  that  the  new  Cadillac  exemplifies 
the  most  luxurious  form  of  motoring  yet  evolved. 

Cadillac  prestige  is  steadily  growing  greater — the  Cadillac  demand 
will  go  right  on  expanding  in  volume  and  in  enthusiasm. 

Therefore,  when  we  urge  you  to  assure  yourself  of  Cadillac  delivery, 
it  is  that  you  may  guard  against  disappointment. 

If  you  can  secure  a  Cadillac  now,  protect  yourself,  and  take  it. 

If  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  arrange  for  delivery  in  a  month  or 
two,  we  urge  you  to  take  that  precaution. 


Styles  and  Prices 

Standard  seven  passenger  car,  five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster,  $2080.  Three  pnascngrr  Victoria,  $2400.  Four  passenger  Coup£,  $2800. 
Fivr  pnwngrr  Brougham,  $2950.  Seven  passenger  Limousine,  $3450.  Berlin,  $3000.  Prices  include  standard  equipment ,  F.O.B.  Del  fit 
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at  the  Automobile  Show  will  want  to  know 

about  the  Bearings  that  are  in  the  cars,"  said  the  engineer  to  the 
automobile  manufacturer. 

"This  is  an  important  question  —  they  should  know. 

"  The  Ball  type  of  Bearing  has  proven  itself  a  remarkable  eliminator  of  friction  by 
saving  wear  and  thereby  increasing  the  life  and  efficiency  of  the  car  s  entire  mecha- 
nism. Furthermore,  by  conquering  friction  the  Ball  Beanng  economizes  every  operat- 
ing and  upkeep  expenditure. 

"  For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  using 

New  Departure 

SjKTC 

Ball  Bearings 


New  Departure 
Double  Row  Type 

A  single,  self-contained,  "fool-proof 
unit  carrying  all  the  loads  and  stresses 
simultaneously  from  whatever  direc- 
tion they  may  come,  with  equal  effi- 
ciency, and  reducing  friction  to  the 
vanishing  point. 


continued  the  engineer.    "We  have  found 
them  absolutely  uniform  in  all  quality  essentials, 
and  of  unvarying  perfection  of  material  and 
precision  of  physical  dimensions. 
"As  a  manufacturer  you  will  appreciate  this.    Listen — 
when  I  visited  their  great  factory  at  Bristol,  Connecticut, 
1  learned  some  things  that  astounded  me. 
"The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.  have  established  a  truly 
wonderful  system  of  exact  inspection.    For  instance, 
over  1 2,000  different  and  most  delicate  gauges  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  bearings,  which  literally  means 
a  practice  of  precision  more  accurate  than  watchwork. 
"The  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Company  place 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  warranty  ever  given  on  a 
motor-car  component. 


"As  an  engineer  I  believe  it  profitable  that  every  pro- 
spective purchaser  of  an  automobile  should  see  to  it  that 
the  car  he  buys  is  equipped  with  Bearings  that  save  the 
power  and  the  wear  and  reduce  the  operating  cost  of  his 
machine.  The  company  publish  a  booklet  which  every 
man  interested  in  automobiles  should  read.  I  suggest 
you  write  for  it.    Ask  for  Booklet  'A.' " 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  CO. 

Conrad  Patent  Licensee 
Main  Office  and  Works,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division.  Western  Branch, 

Hartford.  Connecticut.  Detroit.  1016-17  Ford  Bldg. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros.  Ltd..  London,  E.  C. 
Continent  of  Europe  Agent: 
Jacob  Hoist.  Copenhagen.  Freeport,  Denmark 
Depot  New  Departure.  16  Rue  d'Armaille,  Paris 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  perfected  anti- friction  Bear- 
ing for  use  where  radial  loads  only 
are  to  be  earned. 
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{Continued  from  Page  42) 

It's  a  tough  choice,  but  so  it's  got  to  be— all 
of  us,  including  the  burglar,  or  none." 

"I  had  no  idea  of  hurting  you;  I  was  only 
putting  up  a  bluff,"  said  Piper.  "Lead  the 
way." 

The  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  front  door  of 
the  building  salute  us  in  passing  out.  I  led 
the  way  to  the  back  of  the  building.  Look- 
ing up  I  saw  that  all  the  top  windows  of  the 
house  are  barred  up  with  iron  bars  about 
six  inches  apart. 

I  picture  her  up  there,  all  huddled  up  in 
terror  maybe,  but  wide  awake,  I  felt  sure, 
with  her  eyes  and  ears  and  brain  working 
overtime.  "I'll  take  the  loan  of  your  pistol, 
Piper,"  I  say. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  own?" 
asks  Piper. 

"I'll  tell  you  later,"  I  says,  and  hauled 
Piper's  pistol  from  its  holster  and  threw  it 
up.  At  the  second  try  it  goes  between  the 
bars,  through  the  glass  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows and  up  against  the  drawn  lattice  in- 
side, and  stays  there. 

"There !"  I  thinks.  "If  you're  the  woman 
I'm  betting  you  are  you'll  know  what  to  do 
with  it  when  the  time  comes." 

We  hurried  on,  only  stopping  to  empty 
the  wine  out  of  a  bottle  I  got  in  a  cantina 
and  then  filling  it  with  gasoline  from  the 
tank  of  an  automobile  that  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  cantina  door.  When  we  reached 
the  jail  the  outside  guard  was  taking  his 
ease  in  a  cane-bottomed  chair  on  the  side- 
walk at  the  jail  gate.  I  show  him  the  pass. 
He  notices  it  is  from  the  general,  says 
"Good!"  calls  to  somebody  and  opens  the 
gate.  A  guard  inside  lets  us  into  where  our 
burglar  friend  had  been  languishing  for 
eight  days,  and  he  loses  no  time  to  tell  me 
how  the  bean  soup  they  served  didn't  agree 
with  him,  nor  the  black-baked  mess  which 
they  said  was  beans,  but  which  he  was  sure 
was  fried  cockroaches.  He  has  a  lot  more 
complaints,  till  I  shut  him  off. 

"I  have  here,"  I  said,  pulling  the  bottle 

of  gasoline  off  my  hip,  "a  pint  of  " 

Before  I  got  any  further  he  grabs  it  and  has 
a  pull  at  it.  "What  in  hell ! "  he  howls,  and 
runs  round  spitting  like  a  sick  cat  and 
howling  "I  thought  it  was  gin,  I  thought  it 
wras  gin,"  all  round  the  room. 

"Get  out  your  magic  plate-cutter,"  I  tell 
him  then,  "and  get  busy." 

He  poured  the  gasoline  into  the  little 
tank  in  the  green  box,  lit  her  up,  and  z-z-z 
the  little  dynamo  begins  to  hum.  He  set 
the  cutting  edges  against  the  first  wrought- 
iron  bar,  and  out  spurts  a  white  flame  a 
yard  long.  The  iron  rods  goes  like  candles 
before  it,  but  by  the  time  we  have  the  first 
one  cut  the  inside  soldier,  who's  down  the 
corridor  a  ways,  gets  curious  and  comes 
over  and  peeks  in  to  see  what's  making  the 
bright  light.  As  he  does,  his  nose  between 
two  bars  of  the  door,  I  tap  him  over  the 
head  with  the  piece  of  bar  we'd  cut  out,  and 
he  passes  away— not  dead,  but  just  laid 
out.  I  reach  out  and  take  the  keys  from  his 
belt,  and  we  open  the  door  and  haul  him 
inside. 

We  cut  out  two  more  bars,  and  then  I  go 
out  to  look  for  Murphy.  He  is  in  a  room  by 
himself.  The  other  prisoners  were  in  a  room 
in  the  front  of  the  jail,  which  won't  do  at 
all.  The  burglar's  room  looked  out  on  a 
piece  of  waste  land  with  no  lights  anywhere 
between  the  edge  of  the  town  and  the  rail- 
road tracks,  so  we  let  them  all  out  by  the 
rear  window  of  Bill's  room  where  we'd  cut 
the  bars  out,  and  away  they  go,  slipping 
across  the  waste  place  like  movie  figures  in 
a  dark  scene. 

Murphy  put  on  the  uniform  of  the  inside 
guard.  It  was  tight,  but  he  squeezed  into 
it.  Then  we  gagged  and  bound  the  guard 
with  parts  of  Murph's  old  clothes,  carried 
him  to  another  room  and  locked  the  door 
on  him. 

We  could  have  gone  out  the  back  window 
then  after  the  other  prisoners,  hut  I  wanted 
another  uniform  for  what  the  burglar  had 
to  do,  and  I  meant  to  get  it  off  the  guard 
who'd  let  us  in  and  who  was  sitting  all  this 
time  placidly  outside  the  main  gate  in  his 
cane-bottomed  chair. 

Murphy  in  his  uniform  comes  out  and 
rattles  the  gates.  The  outside  guard  hops 
up  and  produces  the  keys,  and  is  waiting 
for  the  word.  "Pass  the  gentleman,"  says 
Murphy  in  his  best  spig  accent.  The  out- 
side guard  looks  up  at  the  voice,  takes 
another  look  at  Murphy  and  steps  clow  in 
to  look  again.  I  see  it's  no  time  for  dallying, 
and  I  reach  between  the  bars  and  come  down 
on  the  guard's  skull  with  my  length  of  iron 
bar. 

We  hauled  him  in  after  we'd  taken  the 
keys  and  opened  the  gate,  and  we  gag  and 


tie  him  and  leave  him  beside  his  mate.  I 
give  his  uniform  to  the  burglar  and  take  his 
revolver,  same  as  Murphy  took  the  other 
guard's,  and  pass  it  to  Piper  to  make  up  for 
the  gun  I'd  borrowed  to  throw  up  to  the 
top  window  where  the  dog-robber  was.  The 
burglar  I  sent  off  then  to  the  railroad  tracks 
to  look  up  the  locomotive  with  the  steam  up, 
telling  him  no  matter  what  else  he  did  he 
was  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  He  wants  to 
take  the  green  box  with  the  magic  plate- 
cutter,  but  I  tell  him  I'll  take  care  of  that, 
and  off  he  goes. 

All  this  time  Murph  'd  been  asking  me 
about  his  wife.  Now  on  the  way  up  to  Va- 
lina's  he  gets  after  me  again,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  answer  him.  "I'm  bringing  you 
to  her,"  I  said. 

At  the  front  entrance  to  Valina's  resi- 
dence I  asked  if  the  general  was  upstairs. 
The  guards  said  he  was,  but  also  said  he 
had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed.  The 
guard  smiled  as  he  said  it.  "We  shall  go 
then  to  the  Serlnr  Piper's  room,"  I  said,  and 
the  guard  saluted  and  passed  us  inside. 

"Your  wife,"  I  said  to  Murphy,  when  we 
got  to  Piper's  room,  "is  in  there."  And  I 
point  across  the  hall  to  the  locked  door. 

"And  Valina?"  he  asked. 

I  said  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
Valina  except  what  we  had  heard  from  the 
guards. 

With  his  automatic  in  his  hand  he  stepped 
across  the  hall  and  knocked  at  Valina's 
door.  He  knocked  again.  And  again.  Then 
we  saw  him  listening,  and  then  a  few  quick 
words  and  the  door  opened — and  his  wife 
fell  into  his  arms. 

Piper  and  I  both  ran  across  the  hall  then. 
"Where  is  he?"  Murphy  was  asking  her. 
She  points  to  an  inner  room.  We  follow 
Murph  through  three  gorgeously  furnished 
rooms,  and  there  was  Valina,  the  upper 
part  of  him  on  his  stomach  across  the  bed, 
his  legs  hanging  to  the  floor.  There  was  a 
little  blood,  not  much,  on  the  lace  spread  of 
the  bed  and  a  bullet  hole  plumb  between  his 
eyes  when  we  rolled  him  over.  She  had  run 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  she  explained, 
and  when  he  had  leaped  across  at  her  she 
had  shot  him. 

"Here's  where  we  get  busy  again,"  I 
said,  and  turned  to  and  burned  out  three 
more  window  bars  with  the  magic  plate- 
cutter  in  the  green  box.  Then  by  way  of  a 
rope  made  of  sheets  and  coverlets  from  the 
bed  we  lowered  Murph  and  then  his  wife  to 
the  street  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  then 
Piper's  typewriter  and  then  Piper.  I  hauled 
up  the  rope  then  and  passed  out  by  way  of 
the  front  door  with  my  green  box  and  my 
camera,  which  I  had  left  in  Piper's  room 
while  I  went  to  visit  the  jail. 

I  met  them  in  the  dark  street  back  of  the 
house  and  we  strolled  on,  striving  not  to 
look  in  a  hurry.  We  see  a  motor  car  in  front 
of  a  drug  store  on  a  quiet  street.  We  had  to 
crank  it  up.  The  noise  seemed  to  interest  a 
man  who  came  bouncingout  of  the  drug  store. 
He  must  have  owned  it,  for  he  yelled  as  we 
went  off.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  where  he 
could  look  for  his  machine  in,  say,  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  but  was  afraid  to.  We  ran 
to  a  siding  down  by  the  station,  and  there 
we  found  our  burglar  on  the  steps  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

"Wait!"  he  says,  all  excited,  as  soon 
as  he  spies  us.  "I  think  I  got  my  eyes  on 
that  treasure  car—  there's  a  car  below  with 
the  doors  locked  tight  and  only  two  soldiers 
on  guard." 

"You,  Bill,  you  get  aboard!"  I  tell  him, 
and  borrowing  Murph's  gun  I  stick  it  up 
against  his  stomach. 

'"Course,"  he  says.  "But  if  yuh  didn't 
have  that  gun  ! " 

"The  first  stop  we  come  to,"  I  say  then, 
"beyond  the  danger  zone  and  there's  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  I'll  beat  your  head  off 
without  any  gun,  just  to  show  you  I  can  do 
it.  But  now,  you  Millie,  go  ahead  and  start, 
that,  engine  or  I'll  blow  your  head  off  now." 

We  all  get  aboard  and  away  we  go.  I  do 
the  firing,  while  Finer  with  his  typewriter 
lays  back  against  the  side  of  the  cab  with 
not  a  word  out.  of  him  for  perhaps  fifteen 
minutes;  and  then  he  says:  "And  I  might 
'a'  been  Secretary  of  State ! "  After  a  not  her 
fifteen  minuteH  or  ho  more  he  HayH:  "And 
that,  little  schorita  was  beginning  to  take 
notice  of  me!"  After  another  while  he 
cornea  out  of  a  trance  to  Hay:  "What  tin 
hell  I  can  go  back  to  my  old  job  and  be 
writing  inside  stories  about  this  bloody 
country  for  a  century  to  come!"  And  he 
crowds  a  place  for  his  typewriter  on  t  he  tool 
chfut  which  ought  'vi- licit  Mill's  seal  by  I  he 
window,  and  begins  to  bang  away  on  it  iih 
if  somebody  wa.s  waiting  at  Ins  elbow  for  I  be 
copy. 


Pulls  You  Out  of  Trouble 

This  machine  would  have  been  out  in  10  minutes  if  the  owner 
had  had  a  PULL-U-OUT.     Bad  roads  have  no  terrors  for  the 
motorist  with  a  PULL-U-OUT  in  his  tool  box.  When  trouble 
comes  he  is  independent — needs  no  help.  If  the  auto  turns 
over  and  some  one  is  hurt,  he  doesn't  have  to  spend 
precious  time  going  for  help.    Little,  inexpensive 


is  right  there  on  the  job.    In  ten  minutes  one  man 
and  a  PULL-U-OUT  can  pull  a  big  machine  out 
of  mud  or  ditch,  or  right  an  overturned  car. 
Just  drive  the  three  stakes  in  the  ground,  tan- 
dem fashion,  leaning  them  towards  the  auto, 
hitch  one  chain  to  the  stakes  and  the  other 
to  the  auto,  and  turn  the  crank — the  stakes 
will  hold  and  the  auto  will  come  out. 
Marvelous!  but  true. 


Every  Auto  Should  Carry  One 

Touring  is  risky  without  a  PULL-U-OUT. 
Salesmen,  physicians,  farmers — anyone 
who  leaves  paved  streets  needs  a  PULL- 
U-OUT.    Even  city  driving  is  subject 
to   collisions,   overturns,  etc.,  that 
PULL-U-OUT  can  handle  quicklv. 
Also,  PULL-U-OUT  chains  make 
an  ideal  tow  line. 


A 

Wonderful 
New  Hoist 


Consists  of  a  winding  drum, 
lever  crank,  40  ft.  of  steel  cable, 
two  7  ft.  chains  and  3  stakes. 


Weighs  only  28  lbs.  and  goes  into 
space  4  x  6  x  14  inches,  yet  it  has  a 
dead-weight  lifting  capacity  of  3000 
lbs.,  and  will  pull  100,000  lbs.  on  wheels. 
(Larger  sizes  have  considerably  greater 
capacity.) 

Because  of  its  light  weight,  great  power,  low 
cost — because  it  will  work  in  any  position,  and 
pull  horizontally  as  well  as  lift,  and  has  a  greater 
reach  and  more  power  than  a  chain  block,  PULL-U- 
OUT  will  revolutionize  present  methods  of  hoisting. 


Indispensable  in  Garages 
and  Repair  Shops 

For  quick,  easy  lifting  on 
repair   jobs,  removing 
bodies,  engines,  etc.,  it 
has  no  equal.    On  the 

IIS'^SF^  Does  Jobs  No  Other  Machine  Can  Do 
Cheapens  Present  Methods  of  Hoisting 

There  are  hundreds  of  lifting  and  pulling  jobs  for  which  no  me- 
chanical help  has  heretofore  been  provided,  such  as  setting  boilers, 
shifting  machinery,  lowering  vaults  and  setting  stones  in  cemeteries, 
raising  radiators,  pulling  wires  thru  conduits,  placing  telegraph  poles, 
etc.    PULL-U-OUT  and  one  man  will  do  jobs  of  this  kind  that  now 
require  from  three  to  a  dozen  men. 

In  all  ordinary  hoisting  in  shops,  factories,  on  construction 
jobs,  etc.,  PULL-U-OUT  will  do  the  work  quicker  and  better 
than  the  customary  chain  block.   Where  individual  hoists  are 
needed,  -PULL-U-OUT  is  cheap  enough  to  supply  every 
workman  with  one. 
For  spotting  cars,  stretching  wire  fences,  pulling  stumps,  for 
painters'  rigging,  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  jobs,  Pl'I.L-U-Ol'T 
surpasses  anything  now  in  use.    Tell  us  what  lifting  or  pulling  you  do 
now;  we  will  show  you  how  PULL-l'-Ol 'T  will  do  it  better  and  cheaper. 
Don't  pass  this  up  because  you  arc  satisfied  with  present  methods.  Think 
how  you  can  use  PULL-U-OUT.    You'll  be  surprised  at  the  many  things 
PI  LL-I'-OUT  will  do  that  you  wouldn't  readily  think  of. 

Pncltlun   fnovonla/i    ln    1  11  1  1    1    °'    C  St  OUT  risk      Put  it  tO  the  teal 

rOblllve  Uuardni.ee  n  n  i  i  i  oi  i  fsila  to   atl  Ij  you  return  It,  and 

our  money  will  be  refunded  in  lull.  LcadiiiK  dealeis,  everywheie.  aie  selling 
JLL-U-OUT  on  these  terms.    Cunndi.m  orders  promptly  tilled  limn  out  Canadian 

pot.  If  your  dealei  doesn't  sell  PULL-U  <  »i  t\  Wriu-  u»— A*k  lor  u,..,u.  i 
PULL  U-OUT  SALES  COMPANY,  2025  Market  St.,  St.  Louii,  Mo. 
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Velie  Model  22  at  «1065 

with  any  Light-Six  at  any  price 

COM  PARI"  power.  What  better  can  you  obtain  than  the 
Velie-Conl  mental  unit  power  plant — silent,  supple,  adequate  to 
every  road  and  grade? 

COM  PARK  luxury.  See  and  try  the  Velie  deep-tufted 
genuine  leather  upholstery  — long  springs— roomy  streamline 
body  —  mirror  finish  twenty  operations  deep. 

COM  PARK  equipment  with  the  Velie's  highest  grade 
complete  equipment.  Remy  two-unit  electric  system — push 
button  starting — everything. 

Velie  quality  is  insured  by  the  great  manufacturing  organization 
which  has  made  Velie  Cars  synonymous  with  power,  beauty  and 
strength  for  so  many  years. 

Velie  Model  22  is  furnished  with  both  summer  top 
and  detachable  winter  top,  complete,  at  $1240;  four- 
passenger  coupe,  $1750;   with  wire  wheels,  $1820 

Write  for  catalog 

Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Company 


125  Velie  Place 


Moline,  Illinois 


A  Market 
for  Your 
Spare 
Hours 


Early  in  December 
we  advertised  for  rep- 
resentatives to  look 
after  the  1916  demand 
for  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  for  The 
Saturday  Evening 
Post,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and 
The  Country  Gentle- 
man. Hundreds  of 
those  who  responded 
are  now  at  work.  But 
we  need  more. 


\  I  7E  DESIRE  agents  in  every  town 
'  *  to  take  care  of  this  business  for  us. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  half  renewals 
for  the  three  publications  must  be  for- 
warded during  the  year;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  subscriptions  will  be 
sent.  We  will  pay  you  liberally  for  look- 
ing after  those  in  your  neighborhood. 

A  few  hours'  work  each  week  will 
bring  you  an  extra  five  dollars.  If  you 
have  more  time  than  that,  you  can  earn 
correspondingly  more.  We  will  pay  you 
in  commission  and  salary  for  whatever 
time  you  can  give  us.  If  you  are  going 
to  have  some  spare  time  on  your  hands 
in  1916,  let  us  tell  you  of  the  plan. 

Agency  Division,  Box  213 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


All  this  time  Murph  and  his  wife  are  close 
together  and  saying  nothing;  and  I'm  fir- 
ing; and  Bill  the  burglar  is  looking  out  of 
the  cab  window  when  Piper  would  let  him; 
and  we're  thundering  down  the  grade  like  a 
comet.  And  all  we  know  of  where  we're 
going  was  that  we're  headed  east— toward 
the  coast.  We  know  that  because  that's 
the  only  place  the  down  grade  can  run  to. 
It  was  about  eight  thousand  feet  high — 
Marreon — and  we  were  dropping  down  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  hundred  feet  a  mile,  and 
the  safety  valve  was  singing  with  the  steam 
in  her. 

But  nothing  happened  except  that  we 
made  great  speed,  and  before  morning  we 
could  smell  the  salt  air  of  the  sea  and  by 
daylight  we  could  see  it.  And  pretty  soon 
we  could  make  out  the  cream  and  the  blue 
and  salmon  color  of  a  town  shining  in  the 
sun.  It  wouldn't  do  to  go  running  in  there 
with  a  locomotive  we  couldn't  account  for; 
so  we  got  out,  leaving  her  on  the  track. 

And  no  sooner  were  we  out  than  the 
burglar  lad,  who'd  been  glaring  at  me  side- 
wise  all  night,  says:  "So  yuh  think  you  can 
lick  me,  huh?"  And  we  took  our  coats  off 
and  went  at  it,  atop  of  a  sandhill  looking 
out  on  the  gulf.  He  knew  as  much  of  box- 
ing as  he  did  of  everything  else;  and  I 
jabbed  and  jolted  him  and  hooked  him 
till  he  couldn't  stand  up-  he  still  in  his  sol- 
dier pyjama  uniform.  He  sinks  down  on 
the  sand  and  says:  "I  didn't  believe  a  man 
of  your  size  living  could  do  it.   I  give  up." 

As  I  go  back  to  my  coat  Piper  looks  all 
round  me  and  feels  under  my  arms,  and  at 
last  says:  "And  you  were  bluffing  all  that 
time  last  night  about  that  gun  strapped 
under  your  left  arm?" 

"Wasn't  it  a  good  time  to  bluff?"  I  an- 
swer. 

We  walked  into  the  town— it  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea — and  a  couple  of  soldiers 
met  us  and  began  to  ask  us  questions ;  which 
I  shut  off  by  asking  them  if  they'd  seen  any- 
thing of  a  balloon.  "Balloon?  Balloon?" 
they  repeated,  and  began  to  look  round  for 
it  everywhere.  So  I  explain  how  we  were 
Americans,  members  of  a  meteorological 
party  who'd  been  blown  across  the  gulf  on 
an  exploring  expedition,  and  how  we  had 
encamped  on  the  beach  for  the  night,  leav- 
ing our  balloon  staked  to  a  sandhill,  and  we 
woke  up  in  the  morning  and  it  was  gone. 
They  were  too  polite  to  laugh  out  loud  at 
us.  Didn't  we  know  that  any  puff  of  wind 
would  pull  such  stakes  out  of  a  pile  of  sand? 
they  asked  us. 

Of  course  we  didn't  know — it  was  our 
first  balloon  trip — and  I  asked  them  how 
far  to  Chapico.  It  wasn't  far  to  Chapico, 
but  there  wasn't  a  train  till  that  evening. 
But  he  had  a  brother,  the  one  doing  the 
most  of  the  talking,  and  led  us  down  to 
where  a  red  and  yellow  little  trading  schooner 
was  to  anchor.  We  could  charter  her  to 
take  us  to  Sancruz.  The  wind  was  fair, 
senor. 

"No,  no,"  I  said;  "never  again."  But 
there  was  a  motor  boat  there,  and  I  gave 
the  owner  forty  pesos  to  take  us  to  Chapico. 


And  he  did,  landing  us  at  the  New  York 
steamship  dock,  where  I  went  up  to  see 
about  tickets.  The  clerk  said  sixty  dollars 
apiece  for  first-class  to  New  York.  Murph 
wanted  to  pay  it— he  had  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars  gold  left  in  his  money  belt; 
but  I  wouldn't  let  him.  He'd  need  that,  I 
knew,  to  start  housekeeping  when  he  got 
home  with  his  bride.  "Then  I'll  pay  it," 
says  Piper,  and  pulls  out  two  thousand 
pesos  in  bills.  The  clerk  looks  at  it  and 
shakes  his  head. 

"Look  here,"  says  Piper,  "up  in  Marreon 
you'll  find  proclamations  posted  on  the 
walls,  and  the  storekeepers  who  won't  ac- 
cept that  money  for  the  same  as  silver 
money  are  stood  up  against  a  wall  and  shot." 

"I've  never  been  in  Marreon,"  said  the 
clerk.  "And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Valina 
forces  are  even  now  retreating,  it  is 
worth  "   He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

I  got  the  clerk  to  call  out  the  agent,  and 
to  him  I  said:  "I  have  a  business  proposi- 
tion here.  My  company  owns  a  moving- 
picture  news  weekly,  which  they  show  in 
fourteen  hundred  or  fourteen  thousand  or 
fourteen  million  -  whatever  it  is— moving- 
picture  houses  in  the  United  States.  Now 
you  make  out  passes  for  my  friends  here 
and  I'll  make  out  pictures  of  your  outfit, 
showing  all  your  fine  wharf  property,  with 
the  big  steamers  ready  to  come  and  go,  and 
your  fine  office  building  in  back,  and  any 
picturesque  natives  you  want  to  line  up  for 
atmosphere;  and  that'll  go  right  on  the 
screen  on  our  circuit  and  be  seen  by  four  or 
five  or  ten  or  fifteen  million  or  billion- 
whatever  the  circular  says — people  in  the 
United  States.  It's  advertising  you  couldn't 
buy,"  I  say,  "for  thousands  of  dollars;  and 
all  those  movie  audiences  will  look  at  your 
fine  steamers  and  great  wharf  and  the  gen- 
eral dolce  far  niente  background,  and  they'll 
say  that  must  be  a  great  country  for  a 
winter  trip,  and  of  course  this  must  be  the 
swell  line  to  go  by  on  their  next  vacation. 
And  if  you  want,"  I  say,  "I'll  throw  in  a 
close-up  of  you  in  action  at  your  mahogany 
roll-top  desk." 

I  see  he  liked  the  idea  of  seeing  himself  in 
the  movies,  and  he  says  all  right  and  makes 
out  their  passage  tickets,  first-class. 

The  ship  steamed  out  with  them,  and 
with  Murph  went  five  thousand  feet  of 
good  fight  stuff  for  the  old  man  and  my 
recommend  for  a  job  for  Murph,  and  I  sat 
right  here  on  this  stringpiece  and  watched 
her  same  as  you  did  sliding  past  the  break- 
water, past  the  reefs  and  out  of  sight  into 
the  gulf.  I'd  like  to  been  going  with  them, 
but  I  have  to  stay  behind  to  make  good  with 
the  pictures  for  the  steamship  company. 

Adventures?  W— w — well,  maybe  I 
have— but  little  ones,  all  little  ones.  I've 
not  yet  met  any  dog-robber  with  a  Ma- 
donna's face  ready  to  follow  me  to  any  dead 
line  when  she  didn't  have  to. 

But  it's  a  great  little  old  world  just  the 
same,  and  what  d'y'say  to  slipping  up  to 
the  plaza  and  having  a  little  sangaree  and 
forgetting  it? 


WT-MJiNBUVBlMNG  MMMMM 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 


Then  why  did  I  do  it?  Simply  pure  senti- 
mental bunk.  That  diving  trick  I  learned 
from  the  natives,"  he  explained  after  a 
pause. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  be  there  with 
your  knife  when  the  beggar  turns  over  on 
his  side.  Not  half  so  difficult  as  for  a  jug- 
gler to  outline  his  wife  with  knives,  and  you 
don't  hear  any  oh-ing  and  ah-ing  about 
that!  I  fearyou  are  romantic,"  he  remarked 
brutally. 

Rosanne  opened  her  mouth  and  closed 
it  again,  gasping  like  a  little  fish.  Her 
cheeks  were  a  splendid  crimson. 

"Things  like  that,"  he  went  on  moodily, 
"what  do  they  amount  to?  It's  not  what 
one  wishes  to  be  praised  for." 

"What  do  you  wish  to  be  praised  for?" 
Rosanne  wanted  to  know,  and  one  corner 
of  her  mouth  curled  upward  in  a  smile. 

"That,"  retorted  he  with  a  return  to  his 
stiffness,  "I  shall  leave  you  to  find  out  for 
yourself."  And  with  an  abrupt  bow  he  left 
her. 

For  several  days  after  this  staggering 
rebuff  Rosanne's  outraged  young  pride  did 
not  permit  her  to  be  so  much  as  aware  of 
the  diver's  existence,  even  though  several 
times  he  brushed  her  skirts  as  he  strolled 
by  in  close  conversation  with  her  father. 
But  papa  was  a  triple-dyed  democrat  and 
would  talk  to  a  worm.    It  did  not  add  to 


her  pleasure  to  discover  presently  that 
Innesley  was  also  avoiding  her  with  equal 
hauteur  and  pride.  To  Rosanne  this  last 
insult  was  intolerable,  and  henceforth  she 
obliterated  him  no  longer  but  punished  him 
whenever  they  met,  which  was  about  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  with  a  cool  little 
nod  of  studied,  impertinent  politeness.  The 
situation  was  not  lost  upon  Mrs.  Hazen, 
who  watched  her  daughter's  conduct  with 
quiet  satisfaction. 

"Have  you  noticed,"  she  remarked  to 
her  husband  one  night  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  stateroom,  "how  that  queer,  out- 
landish young  foreigner  seems  to  follow 
Rosanne  about  with  his  eyes?  She's  not 
out  of  his  range  for  a  minute." 

"Well,"  remarked  Hazen  cheerfully,  "it's 
May,  the  open  season  for  lovers." 

"But  Rosanne  doesn't  even  look  at  him. 
And  the  other  day  I  found  her  crying  in  her 
cabin.  It's  my  belief  the  child's  pining  for 
Peter  and  won't  acknowledge  it." 

Hazen  arched  his  eyebrows.  Beneath 
them  his  blue  eyes  were  very  gay. 

"There's  a  lot  of  free  electricity  flying 
round  loose  these  days,"  he  murmured 
mildly. 

Mrs.  Hazen  ignored  this  irrelevance. 
"Why  does  he  look  so  savage  and  scorn- 
ful?" she  continued.  "Sometimes  I  think 

(Continued  on  Page  49) 
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cDoySifomohilists: 


Look  &r  Silver  Edging 


Brake   lining  WEAR 


Don't  mistake  molehills  for  the  mountain.  WEAR  is  the  big 
quality  in  brake  lining.  Safety,  quick  response  and  sure  1 'hold"  are 
molehill  qualities  compared  to  WEAR. 

Most  brake  linings  "hold" — while  new.  But  they  haven't 
Raybestos  WEAR.  And  WEAR  is  the  only  quality  on  earth  which 
makes  brake  lining  safe  and  responsive  to  the  last  strand. 

Raybestos  WEAR  comes  partly  from  long-wearing  materials. 
More  WEAR  is  added  by  the  Raybestos  solid  weaving.  Still  more 
WEAR  results  from  the  peculiar  Raybestos  hardness. 

Experienced  motorists  know  that  Raybestos  WEAR  comes 
only  in  Raybestos.  For  the  sake  of  WEAR  insist  upon  genuine 
Raybestos  —  the  original  asbestos  brake  lining. 

THE   ROYAL  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Beware  of  Substitutes 

Raybestos  is  imitated  more  than 
any  other  brake  lining.  Some 
imitations  look  like  Raybestos. 
But  if  you  want  Raybestos 
WEAR  you  want  Raybestos,  and 
nothing  but  Raybestos. 

Make  sure  you  have  the  name 
right — Raybestos. 

Garage  and  supply-house  service  is 
improving  all  the  time.  Most  success- 
ful garage  men  have  a  high  respect  for 
Raybestos  WEAR.  Such  men  never 
offer  poor-wearing  substitutes. 

They  recommend  genuine  Raybes- 
tos which  carries  the  silver  edging. 
And  they  point  to  the  name  Raybestos 
which  is  stamped  on  every  foot  of  their 
genuine  Raybestos  brake  lining. 


J 


BRAKE  LINING 

Sold    by   all    first-class    garages    and    supply  houses 
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The  Center  of  Attraction 


You  will  notice  it  at  any  show  you  attend — the  same  enthusiasm  over  Oakland  cars. 
Because  the  Oakland  has  gathered  to  itself  those  who  demand  all  that  an  "8"  can 
give,  those  who  are  enthusiasts  on  the  "6"  and  those  who  stand  by  the  high-speed  "4." 

The  OAKLAND  "8"-S=MfcA3    The  OAKLAND  T -HH&SfiS! 


The  OAKLAND  "4"- 


'fi"_  the  master  of  its  class 
because  of  its  Oakland 
high-speed  motor — 70  horsepower.  More  revolutions  per 
minute,  more  power,  more  flexibility  than  you'd  expect 
even  from  an  eight.  This  is  the  largest  car  in  the  Oakland 
line.  Planned  for  people  who  expect  the  ultimate  in  com- 
fortable riding  in  town  or  on  extended  tour,  with  a  wealth 
of  power  beyond  the  most  extraordinary  demand. 

Yet  this  vast  power  does  not  involve  a  heavy  cost  for 
gasoline,  oil  and  tires.  The  Oakland  "8"  is  one  of  the 
lightest  cars  for  its  power  now  built.  Yet  not  one  point  of 
strength  has  been  diminished.  One  of  the  roomiest  cars 
on  the  market.    Built  for  seven  with  room  for  more. 

Model  50— Seven-Passenger— $  1585  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 

Catalogue  with  specifications  and  thumbnail  booklet, 
"How  Charlie  and  Mary  Decided,"  mailed  on  request 


ing.  A  marvel  of  economy,  easy  handling  and  low  upkeep. 
The  car  of  such  demand  as  to  swamp  the  tremendous 
capacity  of  the  Oakland  plant  for  months.  Roomy,  as  are 
all  Oaklands.  Comfortable  seating  capacity  for  five.  With 
30  to  35  horsepower  and  a  weight  of  only  2100  pounds 
fully  equipped  and  ready  for  the  road,  you  can  readily 
understand  the  ability  of  this  car  to 
pick  up  quickly  in  traffic,  to  hold  a 
good  pace  uphill  or  on  the  level  when 
touring. 

Model  32 — Five-Passenger  Touring  — 
Two- Passenger  Roadster — $795  f.  o.  b. 
Pontiac 

Oakland  "8's,"  "6's"  and  *'4's"  at  the  shows 
of  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  elsewhere 


with  its  Oakland  high- 
speed motor—has  made 
a  record  and  is  making  a  record  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
industry.  More  frequent  power  impulses — reducing  the 
interval  between  explosions  —  mean  that  smoothness  of 
operation  which  one  expects  only  from  added  cylinders, 
retaining  the  characteristic  simplicity  and  economy  of 
the  "four." 

Model  38 — Five- Passenger  Touring  — 
Two-Passenger  Roadster  —  Two  -Pas- 
senger Speedster — $ 1 050  f.o.b.  Pontiac 


Oakland  Motor  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich 


"Sturdy  as  the  Oak" 


Model  38 
Four 
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(Continued  from  Page  46) 

he  would  like  to  bite  Rosanne  in  two.  He 
seems  positively  to  hate  her  prettiness." 

"He  was  jilted,"  said  Hazen  rather 
shortly.  "A  tough  experience.  He  told 
me  the  girl  sacked  him  the  night  before  the 
wedding.  Seems  her  mother  was  misin- 
formed as  to  the  amount  of  his  income. 
The  girl  quit  him  cold." 

"  Well,"  pronounced  Mrs.  Hazen  placidly, 
"the  mother  was  right,  depend  on  it. 
What  is  his  occupation?" 

"  Sheepherder,  he  says." 

Mrs.  Hazen  gave  a  little  scream. 

"A  sheepherder!  And  casting  eyes  at 
Rosanne.  What  colossal  impudence !  Why 
is  he  permitted  first-class?" 

"Because  his  gold  clinks  just  as  well  as 
ours,  my  dear,"  laughed  papa  brutally. 
"He's  a  fine  young  fellow,"  he  added  with 
sudden  gravity.  "Naturally  he  hates  all 
womankind  just  now.  'If  he  knew  how  Ro- 
sanne had  treated  Peter  I  believe,  by  my 
soul,  he'd  pitch  her  after  the  shark  into  the 
sea!" 

"  He  has  no  right  even  to  look  at  Rosanne, ' ' 
fumed  Mrs.  Hazen.  "Penniless  upstart! 
Vulgar  adventurer!  I  wish  you'd  speak  to 
him ! " 

"I  will,"  promised  Hazen  laughing,  and 
he  went  up  on  deck  and  spoke  to  the  vulgar 
adventurer  until  the  stars  paled  out. 

It  was  some  ten  nights  after  this  con- 
versation, when  the  ship  had  at  last  turned 
its  nose  toward  Honolulu,  that  Rosanne 
leaned  over  the  rail  and  watched  dreamily 
the  frothy,  pale  phosphorescent  wake.  She 
had  gone  below  with  the  others,  and  then, 
feeling  strangely  restive  and  alive,  she  had 
muffled  herself  in  a  long,  moth-gray  cloak 
and  slipped  up  into  the  shadowy  stern  to 
keep  company  with  the  stars.  It  was  a 
warm,  moonless  night,  the  soft,  velvety 
blackness  overhead  studded  with  sumptu- 
ous brilliants,  big,  bright  and  imminent. 
Little,  caressing  airs,  the  merest  gentle 
wisps,  came  up  to  her  like  subtle  exhala- 
tions from  the  dark,  sleeping  sea. 

"Lovely  night!"  said  a  voice  out  of  the 
gloom. 

Rosanne  gave  a  sudden  start  and  looked 
up,  her  breath  suspended.  Innesley  loomed 
close  by  her  side. 

"It  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  all  this— this 
divine  beauty  in  mere  sodden  sleep,"  he 
went  on,  striving  for  a  casual  note  and  fail- 
ing utterly;  "and  so — and  so  I  came  up  for 
a  little  ramble  in  the  starlight.  I  did  not 
dare  hope  you  would  be  here,"  he  added  in 
a  low  voice,  and  looked  into  her  downcast 
face. 

She  was  silent. 

"Why  have  you  avoided  me?"  he  asked 
with  sudden  bitterness. 

"I  have  not  avoided  you." 

"  For  two,  three  days  now  I  have  watched 
and  waited,  hoping  for  a  word  with  you  ' ' 

"How  could  I  know  that?" 

"And  each  time  you  have  eluded, 
thwarted  me.  Was  that  kind?"  he  de- 
manded with  mounting  passion.  "Was 
that  just?" 

"I  must  go,"  she  murmured  hurriedly. 
"Mother  " 

"Mother  be  blowed!"  he  said  a  little 
roughly.  "I've  had  too  much  of  mothers. 
No,  no,  please!"  as  she  turned  away. 
"Don't  leave  me,  I  beg  you!"  His  voice 
was  vibrant  with  the  stress  of  a  tense  emo- 
tion. He  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  her 
arm.  "I— want  to  talk  to  you.  To  explain 
things.  To  say  good-by." 

Rosanne's  infirm  heart  lost  a  beat. 

"You  are  leaving?" 

"To-morrow,  at  Honolulu.  My  honey- 
moon is  over,"  he  added  grimly.  "I've  got 
to  get  back  to  work." 

"Your— honeymoon?"  she  whispered, 
whitening. 

"Didn't  you  know  I  was  on  my  honey- 
moon?" he  asked  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
"Couldn't  you  tell  by  my  face  that  I  was 
enjoying  it  intensely?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 
"But- but  I  don't  understand!  It's  is  it 
a  joke?" 

"A  grisly  joke!"  he  jeered  sardonically. 

"And  where  is  your    the  girl?" 

"Jilted  me,"  he  said  in  hard,  strained 
tones.  "Sacked  me  the  night  before  the 
wedding." 

Rosanne  suppressed  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion. 

"And  so  I  came  off  on  my  honeymoon 
without  her.  I  wasn't  going  to  he  done  out 
of  both,  you  see.    Charming,  isn't  it?" 

"I— don't  know,"  stammered  Rosanne 

in  faint  tones.   "I— I  "   She  put  up 

a  very  inadequate  lare  handkerchief  and 


dabbed  at  her  eyes.  "You — you  are  do- 
doing  th-this  to  mock  m-me!"she  sobbed 
in  a  choking  voice.  "F-for  suh — some 
horrid  j-joke.  I  s-saw  you  and  p-papa 
looking  across  the  d-deck  and  laughing  at 
m-me  this  morning,  and  I  knew  th-then 
you  were  plotting  something.  But  is  it 
just?  Isitk-kind?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  clear  astonishment. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  Do  you  mean,"  he  continued  in 
rising  wrath,  "that  I'd  invent  this  infernal 
mess  of  mine  simply  as  some  silly  jest?" 

"Then  you  don't  know  about  my  jilt- 
ing— I  mean  about  Peter?" 

His  brows  were  drawn  together  in  a  heavy 
frown. 

"You?  You  jilted  Peter?"  He  gave  a 
queer,  amazed  laugh. 

"Papa  didn't  tell  you?"  she  insisted. 
She  was  still  mopping  her  eyes  with  the 
futile  little  wad  of  damp  lace. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Then  I  must,  I  suppose."  She  gulped, 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  spoke  rapidly  off 
the  top  of  it  like  a  child  repeating  a  lesson. 
"It  was  Peter.  I — I  jilted  Peter.  He  was 
good ;  very,  very  good.  Nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  him.  And  that  was  the  trouble. 
I — I  "   Her  voice  failed. 

"Yes  ?"  he  urged  gently.   For  the 

past  minute  he  had  been  holding  her  fever- 
ish little  hand  tightly  clasped  in  his  own,  a 
fact  neither  of  them  seemed  to  observe. 

"  I — couldn't!  "  she  whispered.  "  I  was  so 
ashamed,  but  I  couldn't  make  myself  feel, 
not  a  thing !  It  was  like — it  was  like  saw- 
dust, dry  sawdust  in  the  mouth.  It  seemed 
to  me  my  very  pulse  went  slower  when 
Peter  was  around.  I  wanted  to — to  love 
him  and  I  tried,  but  it  was  no  good.  Do 
you  remember  the  day  you  dived  after  the 
shark?  As  you  left  the  rail  it  seemed  as  if 
my  heart  gave  a  great  jerk,  and  then  flew 
like  a  bird  right  out  of  me  after  you.  I 

didn't  breathe  even  "  She  paused  and 

went  on  hurriedly.  "I  only  mention  that 
as  an  example  of  the  way  I  didn't  feel 
with  Peter." 

"Yes?  Well,  and  then?" 

"That's  all.  I  ran  away  the  day  before 
the  wedding.    I  didn't  marry  Peter." 

"So  you  are  free — and  here.  And  I  am 
free — and  here.  I  begin  to  believe  there's 
something  in  this  jilting  business  after 
all.  I  perceive  a  certain  wisdom,  destiny, 
design." 

His  voice  was  warm,  laughing,  and  his 
hand,  which  still  held  hers,  strong  and 
magnetic,  was  sending  sweet,  unreasonable 
thrills  to  her  heart.  Her  whole  being  was 
flooded  with  a  strange,  wild  tumult  of  emo- 
tion. 

"I  must  go,"  she  whispered.  She  strove 
weakly  to  release  her  hand. 

The  gray  cloak  slipped  back,  revealing 
her  white  neck  and  rounded,  gleaming  shoul- 
ders. The  man  gazed  down  at  her  in  silence. 
The  faint  scent  of  her  hair  was  in  his  nostrils. 
Her  mouth,  sweet  as  a  flower,  was  close  to 
his  burning  face. 

"Rosanne!"  he  breathed.  The  thrilling 
pressure  of  his  fingers  increased.  She  swayed 
a  little  toward  him.  "Rosanne  .  .  ."  he 
whispered  again. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  slowly — and  the  next 
instant  was  in  his  arms.  The  night  envel- 
oped them  with  its  dark,  star-sown  mantle. 
There  was  a  breath,  a  soft,  light  sigh.  Their 
lips  met. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  murmured  some 
time  later,  "that  I  don't  even  know  your 
first  name?  You  weren't  on  the  ship's  list, 
you  see." 

"Hadn't  time-  sailed  at  the  very  last 
minute.  I  saw  the  ship  at  the  dock,  took  a 
sudden  notion  to  clear  out  of  the  whole 
mess,  spoke  to  the  captain,  tore  home  and 
packed  my  bag,  rushed  on  board  just  as 
they  were  hauling  in  the  gangplank,  and 
here  I  am!" 

Followed  a  brief  intermission. 

"Hut  what  is  your  name?"  she  persisted. 

"Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  what  does  it 
matter?"  he  asked  gayly. 

Rosanne  reflected. 

"Nothing.    Just  so  it  isn't  Peter  " 

"Hut  it  is,"  he  chuckled.  "I'eter  ll  my 
name.  That's  why  I  w,*is  so  astonished 
when  you  said  you  had  jilted  I'eter." 

She  stared  up  at  him.  lips  parted, ill  nston- 
ishment  at  the  strange  coincidence.  I'eter 
the  second  took  mean  advantage  of  her  pose. 

"You  see,"  he  laughed,  "you  were  des- 
tined to  marry  I'eter!  A  person  can't  get. 
away  from  his  destiny,  wriggle  as  hard  as 
he  may.  Why  was  I  freed  from  a  mercenary 
match?    Why  did  I  go  down  to  the  dock.i 
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PISTONS 

I  Fully  Equipped 


^^^McQlJAY-N  ORRIS 

LYniTE 

alIumIinium 

PISTONS 


LYNITE  Aluminum  Pistons  have  proved  to 
be  the  ideal  type  of  lightweight  pistons.  No 
other  aluminum  alloy  has  been  able  to  show 
their  efficiency.  They  are  now  standard 
equipment  in  most  of  the  high-speed,  high- 
class,  high-price  cars. 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  them  for  your  Ford. 
A  set  of  4  McQuay-Norris  LYNITE  Alumi- 
num Pistons  equipped  with  12  McQuay- 
Norris  \sa£^«jo»  Piston  Rings — complete. 

LYNITE  Pistons  have  exceptional  strength 
and  toughness,  which  ensures  greatly  in- 
creased resistance  to  wear.  They  weigh  only 
one-third  as  much  as  those  cast-iron  pistons 
in  your  Ford — that  means  quicker  accelera- 
tion, higher  speed,  less  vibration,  lighter 
bearing  pressure,  and  longer  bearing  life. 
Friction  is  about  one-half — that  means  power 
saved  and  less  oil  used.  LYNITE  Pistons  are 
cooler — that  means  less  carbon  deposit  on 
piston  heads,  cleaner  plugs,  and  better  valve 
seating. 

li££rT3oor  Piston  Rings  besides — the  most 
perfect  and  durable  gas-tight  and  oil-tight 
seal  for  the  piston. 

There's  a  combination  of  incomparable  value 
to  you.  Get  your  order  in  early  to  your 
garage  or  repair  shop  and  have  them  in- 
stalled. All  good  supply  houses  have  them 
in  stock. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  folder  on  I.YNITE 
Aluminum  Pistons — full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. Also  FREE  booklet — "To  Have 
and  to  Hold  Power" — explaining  the  merit! 
of  lattarf^oo*  Piston  Ring*. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Factory:  W.  H.  Banfield  flt  Sons 
372  Pape  Ave,  Toronto 
BRANCHES: 
New  York        Pittsburg  Cincinnati        St  Paul 

Chicago  Sun  Francisco     Seattle  Atlanta 

Philadelphia     Los  Angeles        Kansas  City  Denver 
Dallas 

Equipped  with 
McQUAY-   sj—fc  NORMS 
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Average  Age  Twenty -Three  Years 
Average  Earnings  $70.00  a  Week 

By  taking  subscriptions  for  the  Curtis  periodicals, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  The  Country  Gent/eman,  in  their  spare  time, 
these  young  men  make  more  money  than  they 
could  make  in  any  other  way,  and  more  than  most 
men  of  any  age  can  make. 

If  you  have  initiative  and  a  desire  to  make  more 
money  than  you  are  now  earning,  we  will  buy  your  ser- 
vices at  their  full  value.  We  will  pay  any  man  what  he 
is  worth  without  regard  to  his  age  or  present  position. 

We  need  new  representatives  everywhere  to  look 
after  our  renewals  and  new  subscriptions.  We  need 
them  particularly  right  now  to  take  care  of  the 
enormous  end-of-the-year  demand.  On  request  we 
will  send  you  full  particulars  of  our  offer. 

AGENCY  DIVISION,  BOX  212 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE.  PHILADELPHIA 

We  Will  Buy^bur  Spare  Time 


tJ  UseYour  SpareTime 
Earn  While  You  Learn 

The  best  system  for  beginners.  A 
perfection  course  for  stenographers. 
Highest  world's  records  for  speed  and  accuracy  and  a 
greater  number  of  court  reporters  than  any  other 
system  in  the  last  ten  years.  Instruction  by  mail; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for   FREE  catalog. 

Success  Shorthand  School,  Suite  21.  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago,  UL 

W.  L.  James,  Chief  Instructor 


P.T  TC  TUT 

WADSWORTH-ALL  SEASON 


OSES  2f  NEW  CASTLE 


is  the  title  of  the  greatest  book  on  the  culture  of  roses 
and  other  plants  ever  published;  gives  expert  expe- 
rience of  a  lifetime — free.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in 
natural  colors;  offers  and  tells  kov  to  grow  America's 
most  famous  collection  of  high  trad*  own-root  rose 
plants.  This  beautiful  book— FREE.  Write. 
HELLER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  110,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


ou're  fhe  Man  I  want 


>u  have  a  good  record  and  can  furnish  references,  to  sell  our 
ctive  line  of  Advertising  Thermometers  to  live  buyers  in  all 
ess  lines.  Liberal  commission.  Allorporttime.  Novice  coo- 
I.  Give  in  your  first  letter,  in  confidence,  references,  experi- 
k  ence  and  present  line.   Bales  Dsp\  96  Ames  8t, Rochester,  N.Y. 


E 


For  FORD  CAPS 

Roadster 
Model 

.  *55 


Hoosier  Roses"  FREE 

Ao  exquisite  Rose  Book,  printed  in  natural  colors.  Ex- 
_  plains  rose  and  flower  success  and  how  to  get  Rhea  Reid, 
crest  crimson  Rose  Bush,  without  charge.  Write  for  this  book. 
HOOSIER  ROSE  (XX,  Box  112       New  Castle,  Ind. 

SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY 

Book  and  Almanac  for  1916 

Over  200  pmc*:  with  many  colored  plate,  of  fowls 
true  to  life:  tell*  about  chickens,  incubators,  poultry 
bouses,  etc  Price  15c.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER  Bot  tlx,  Fruport,  UL 

DATCMTAIiLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu. 
l/\l  LIN  1  'acturers  want  Owen  Patent*.    Send  for 

3  free  books;  invention*  wanted,  etc. 
1  help  you  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B  OWEN,        U  Owsn  Baudia*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATCWTC   That  Protect  and  Pay 
A  I  L  IN  1  O      Send  Sketch  ot  Model  for  Search 
BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  EL  Coleman,  Potent  Lauyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Warm  and  snug  in  winter.  Cool  and  comfortable  in 
summer.  Fits  flush  to  body  of  car — no  overhang. 
Positively  no  rattle  or  squeak.  Finished  of  same 
material  as  used  in  upholstering  car.  Glass  doors 
and  panels  easily  removed  if  desired  and  set  of  curtains 
used  in  their  place.  Get  full  details  from  your  dealer, 
or  write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  In  ordering  specify 
whether  for  1913,  1914  or  1915  car.  Prices  on 
application  for  Limousine  Tops  for  Cadillac,  Studc- 
baker.  Overland,  Reo,  Dodge,  Maxwell,  Buick, 
Hudson  and  Chalmers  cars. 

Wadiworth  Man  of  ac  taring  Co.,  1269  Jefferson  Ate.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PATENTS  WANTED  S'lSuSfs^ 

ers  and  Inventions  Wanted  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes 
offered  for  inventions.   Our  four  books  sent  Free. 
Patents  secured  or  our  Fee  Returned. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  1  Ninth  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED— AN  IDEA  I  Who  can  think  of  some 
"  ■  simple  thing  to  patent?  Protect  your  idea*,  they  may 
bring  you  wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Invention*"  and 
"  How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Randolph 
&  Co.,  Dept.  137,  Patent  Attorneys,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Vaudeville  Sketches.  T"Jf  A  \/0  Entertainment*. 
Monolog*.  Dia  *-*  I  £\  \  ^  Pantomimes, 
log*.  Recitations.  1  J_JA  &  X  U  Tableaux. Drills, 
Musical  Piece*.  Minstrel  Material.  Make-up  Good*. 
Large  Catalog  Free,  t  b  DENISON  d  CO.,  Dspt.  20,  Cbicafo 


that  day?  Why  did  I  rush  frantically  to 
catch  this  very  particular  boat?  Because 
you  were  fated  to  marry  Peter." 

"You've  not  asked  me,"  he  resumed  af- 
ter another  scandalously  long  pause,  "what 
I  do  for  a  living,  and  that's  more  important 
than  a  name." 

"I  know.   Mamma  told  me." 

"Ill  bet  she  did!"  he  muttered  savagely. 

"A — a  sheepherder."  The  word  came 
stiffly  to  her  lips. 

"You  don't  like  it?"  he  questioned 
quickly.   His  arms  dropped  to  his  sides. 

"No,"  she  admitted  with  candor. 

"You're  ashamed!"  he  broke  out  hotly. 
"You're  ashamed  to  be  a  sheepherder'H 
wife.  Bah!"  He  turned  from  her  roughly. 
"All  women  are  alike." 

"I  can't  image  it  somehow,"  murmured 
Rosanne.  "Would  you  have  a  crook  with 
a  knot  of  ribbon,  and  a  sweet  little  reed 
flute?"  She  gave  a  soft  gurgle  of  laughter 
and  linked  her  arm  in  his.  "Poor  mamma!" 
she  said.  "She'll  want  to  clap  me  in  irons 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  We'll  make  papa 
tell  her,  Peter." 

He  disengaged  himself  firmly.  "Are  you 
ashamed?"  he  insisted. 

"Ashamed  of  what?"  she  parried. 

"Of  being  poor.  Of  living  in  a  small 
way.  Of  marrying  a  man  who  works  with 
his  hands." 

For  answer  he  felt  her  soft  arms  round 
his  neck,  her  laughing  mouth  pressed  close 
to  his  own. 

"Dear  .  .  .  "  she  whispered.  "Oh,  my 
dearest!  What  does  it  matter?  Do  what 
you  please— but  don't  dive  after  sharks 
any  more!" 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  the  deepest, 
blackest  shadow  before  Rosanne's  state- 
room, a  final  tableau  took  place,  the  chief 
ingredients  of  which  were  silence,  occasional 
rustlings,  subdued  laughter,  repeated  dis- 
appearances of  a  moth-gray  cloak,  and  soft 
clucking  noises,  all  very  absurd  and  scan- 
dalous. 

In  the  adjoining  stateroom  Mrs.  Hazen, 
who  had  just  snapped  off  the  light,  listened 
to  the  strange  sounds  with  round,  affrighted 
eyes,  and  at  last  cried  out  bravely:  , 

"Who's  there?" 

Profound  silence  greeted  her  outcry. 

At  length,  after  a  discreet  pause,  Hazen 
rose,  cleared  his  throat  with  a  loud  "Hur- 
rumph!  Hur-rumph!"  which  could  easily 
be  heard  a  marine  block,  and  after  a  suita- 
ble silence  hur-rumphed  again.  At  length  he 
opened  the  door.  The  dim  corridor  was  de- 
serted. 

"What  did  you  hear,  dear?"  he  queried 
innocently. 

"Why,  it  sounded  like— it  sounded  ex- 
tremely like  a — but  I  dare  say  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

Whereat  papa,  the  shocking  villain, 
smiled  to  himself  in  the  dark. 

It  was  decided  at  an  early  morning  coun- 
cil of  three  not  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Hazen 
with  the  disturbing  news  concerning  Peter 
the  second  until  after  they  had  arrived  in 
port  and  learned  tidings  of  the  first  Peter, 
who  might  even  then  be  waiting  at  the  pier, 
solid,  faithful  and  true,  to  meet  and  claim 
his  bride.  Rosanne's  cheeks  paled  when- 
ever she  thought  on  this  dread  contingency. 
The  final  day  arrived. 

Mrs.  Hazen,  foremost  in  the  prow, 
scanned  eagerly  through  her  glasses  the  big, 
gay  throng  lining  the  pierhead  for  some 
signs  of  her  favorite  candidate.  But  no 
Peter  materialized.  This  was  strange,  but 
doubtless  there  were  letters.  In  the  haste 
and  scramble  of  docking,  mamma  had  acci- 
dentally on  purpose  lost  sight  of  the  diver. 
There  had  been  something  in  those  keen, 
steady,  dark  eyes  of  his  lately  when  he 
turned  them  upon  Rosanne  which — how- 
ever, that  episode  was  over,  and  dear, 
faithful  old  Peter  would  soon  be  here !  With 
these  gratifying  thoughts  she  repaired  to 
her  room,  bathed,  rested,  and  then  sat  down 
to  a  cozy  tea  and  to  enjoy  Peter's  letter — 
his  last  letter,  which  had  that  very  moment 
arrived  and  been  sent  up  to  her  room. 

An  hour  later  Hazen  tapped  lightly  at 
his  wife's  door  and  was  bidden  to  enter. 
Mrs.  Hazen  still  held  the  communication  of 
her  favorite  in  a  tightly  clenched  hand. 

Hazen  cleared  his  throat.  "My  dear," 
he  began  bravely,  "  I  have  some  delightful 
news  for  you.  Bubbles  " 

"Pray  don't  use  that  foolish  name,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Hazen,  and  the  eyes  she 
turned  on  him  were  like  chilled  steel. 

"  Rosanne,"  he  emended  imperturbably, 
"and  young  Innesley  " 

"What!"  she  broke  in  angrily.  "That 
brazen  adventurer!  Has  he  come  ashore 
too?  I  thought  we  were  rid  of  him." 


"He  and  Rosanne  are  outside  on  the 
stairs  waiting  to  speak  to  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  gasped  mamma, 
turning  livid. 

Hazen  smiled  rather  soberly  into  her 
shallow,  leaf-brown  eyes. 

"They  will  tell  you  what  they  mean." 

She  stared  at  him,  stupefied.  "You 
mean  they  " 

He  nodded.  "Exactly.  You've  got  it," 
he  said  quietly.  "They  mean  business, 
those  two  precious  infants.  I  declare,  it 
makes  me  young  just  to  watch  their  antics 
together.  Bertha,"  he  began  tenderly,  and 
made  as  if  to  take  her  hand.  She  snatched 
it  away  in  a  rage. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  would  actually 
permit  your  daughter  to  marry  a  common 
sheepherder?"  she  flamed. 

"He's  not  a  common  sheepherder.  He's 
a  jolly  uncommon  one." 

The  doorknob  rattled  suddenly  and  Ro- 
sanne's lustrous  head  appeared. 

"Is  the  duel  over?"  she  asked  gayly. 
"  When  do  the  seconds  appear?  "  She  nod- 
ded to  Innesley,  whose  look  was  not  by 
many  degrees  as  valiant  as  when  he  faced 
the  shark,  took  his  hand,  and  marched  him 
up  to  her  mother.  "Here  he  is,  mamma 
dear.  You'd  better  make  the  best  of  him! 
We  came  terribly  near  eloping  outright. 
You  see,  I  was  afraid  Peter  might  show  up." 

"You  won't  have  a  chance  to  get  entan- 
gled with  Peter  again,"  snapped  mamma 
bitterly.  "He's  through  with  you.  Read 
that.  "And  she  thrust  the  letter  into  Hazen's 
hand. 

He  smoothed  it  open,  affixed  his  glasses 
leisurely  and  read,  mumbling  the  phrases: 

"'Dear  Mrs.  Hazen:  Regret  cannot  be 
with  you.  .  .  .'  Hm,  hm.  .  .  .  'Fact  is, 
have  come  to  agree  with  Miss  Rosanne's 
decision.'.  .  .  Does,  eh?  .  .  .  'Feel 
cannot  make  her  happy.'  .  .  .  Humph ! 
.  .  .  'Best  thing  for  us  to  part.  .  .  . 
Clash  of  temperaments.  .  .  .  Look  at  life 
differently.  .  .  .  Trust  she  has  entirely 
recovered  from  her  heart-trouble!  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.'  .  .  . 

"Don't  think  much  of  that!"  growled 
Hazen.  "Waspish!"  He  crushed  the  epis- 
tle contemptuously  in  his  hand. 

But  Rosanne,  who  had  gone  very  pink 
with  wounded  vanity,  suddenly  broke  out 
into  an  unsteady  little  crowing  laugh  of 
rapture  and  surprise. 

"Oh,  Peter,"  she  cried,  "I'm  jilted  too. 
We're  even  all  round.  Now,  mamma,  you 
can't  refuse." 

"Are  you  determined  to  disgrace  your- 
self by  marrying  that  odious  person?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Hazen,  choking. 

"Darling  mamma,  yes;  but  explain  to 
her,  dear  odious  person!" 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Hazen,"  began  Innesley 
very  hesitantly,  "the  condition  of  sheep- 
herders  in  Queensland  isn't  all  it  might  be. 
And  so  a  few  other  ranchers  and  I  got  to- 
gether to  see  what  could  be  done.  We've 
been  trying  to  give  the  poor  beggars  a 
fair  deal,  decent  hours,  lodgings,  a  living 
wage  and  all  that.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  I  offered  to  be  a  sheepherder  myself 
for  a  while,  just  to  get  the  game  from  the 
inside.  Of  course  I  had  no  notion  of  posing 
as  a  sheepherder  when  I  came  on  board, 
but— well,  you  see  I'd  just  come  through  a 
rather  ugly  experience.  I  was  wanted  for 
my  money.  And  when  through  an  error  it 
was  thought  that  I  hadn't  anything  much, 
I  was  chucked  out  like  an  empty  gunny 
bag.  So  after  I  had  seen  your  daughter" — 
he  sent  Rosanne  one  of  his  brief,  flashing 
smiles — "I— I  decided  to  see  just  what  a 
poor  devil  of  a  sheepherder's  chance  was 
worth.  It  was  a  test." 

"Then  you're  not  a  sheepherder  after 
all?"  gasped  mamma. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Sorry  to  disoblige." 

"He's  not  a  sheepherder,  but  he's  the 
champion  high  diver  of  Australia,"  said 
Rosanne  proudly.  "And  he's  promised  me 
not  to  dive  after  man-eating  sharks  any 
more." 

"He's  one  of  the  richest  young  ranchers 
in  Queensland,"  whispered  papa  craftily  in 
Mrs.  Hazen's  ear;  "income  over  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling." 

He  hated  to  be  commercial,  but  he  knew 
his  loving  wife.  Mrs.  Hazen's  face  began 
to  clear. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "seeing  things  have 
gone  so  far  " 

"She's  smiling,"  cried  Rosanne,  clapping 
her  hands.  "  And  the  preacher's  been  wait- 
ing downstairs  for  an  hour.  Oh,  Peter, 
catch  her  quick  while  she  smiles!" 
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^'JEFFERY  FOUR  SEDAN 
(Top  Removable) 

FIVE-PASSENGER,  $1165 
SEVEN -PASSENGER,  $UOO 


TOURING  CAR, 

SEVEN  -  PASSENGER,  $IO)$ 
FIVE  -  PASSENGER,  $1000 

THREE -PASSENGER  ROADSTER,  SIOOO 


Picture  to  yourself  a  handsome* 

high-grade, beautifully- finished,  luxuriously  easy-riding  enclosed 
coach— put  as  much  quality  into  your  picture  as  you  can— and  you 
still  will  not  be  overestimating  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  Jeffery 
Four  Sedan.  CJfYet  the  cost  of  this  car  complete  is  extremely  mod- 
erate—and the  Sedan  body  is  easily  removed,  giving  you  an  open 
touring  car  including  summer  top  for  pleasant- weather  touring. 

Divided  front  seats  afford  easy  access  from  the  front  compartment  to  the  tonneau  •  Windows,  extra  wide, 
three -sixteenth  inch  crystal  plate,  ground  and  polished,  adjustable  for  ventilation  •  Curtains,  silk  portiere  type 
Upholstery,  grey  whipcord— leather  optional  for  seats  •  Interior  illumination  from  an  electric  dome  lt£ht 


W  ,..■//)  II  Krnoiht.Wiucmin 


The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works  ■  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


llliitlmtrd  booklet  on  r»qu#n 
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"Yes,  John,  every  machine  here  has  its 
own  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor.  That  means 
uninterrupted  service— insures  maximum  out- 
put—no lay-offs  through  faulty  equipment 
It's  downright  comforting  to  have  this 
assurance  of  really  dependable  service." 

Every  man  who  has  "a  wheel  to 

turn"  should  read  that  again:  "downright  com- 
forting to  have  assurance  of  dependable  service. ' ' 

It  sums  up  the  experience  of 

over  fifty  thousand  power  users  and  makers  of 
motor  driven  devices  where  Robbins  &  Myers 
motors  keep  things  moving. 


Motors  for  ML  Purposes 


The  name  "Robbins  &  Myers"  means  motors 
— whether  for  the  boy's  work  bench,  or  for  the  office, 
shop,  store,  home  or  factory. 

Every  size — from  1-40  to  20  horse  power.  For 

operation  on  all  commercial  direct  and  alternating  cir- 
cuits. Built  to  stand  up  through  years  of  uninterrupted 
service.    Simple.    Efficient.  Economical. 

Twenty  years'  motor  experience  is  behind 

every  R  &  M  motor.  That  rids  you  of  guesswork.  Makes 
your  motor  purchase  a  wise  one.  Guarantees  performance— 
backed  by  the  further  R  &  M  service  guarantee  which  says 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back." 


1 1 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  name 
on  the  motor  of  any  electrically 
driven  device  is  of  itself  a  sign 
of  quality.  Makers  of  power  driven 
appliances  know  that  this  guarantees  an 
operating  efficiency  fully  in  keeping  with 
their  own  quality  standard. 

To  manufacturers  of  these  de- 
vices we  will  gladly  submit  sample  motors 
for  trial  and  will  quote  on  quantity  lots. 


Ufa  Jmm  A- 


Manufacturer  of  Motor  Driven 
ThiM  Mark  Machines,  let  our  engineers  help 
ofR&M  work  out  your  motor  problems. 

Quality  on    VT        ■  .. 

any  Motor  No  obligation  on  your  part— 

cuarantee  Motor  User,  write  for  data  on 
of  Service  motors  to  suit  your  particular  needs  — 

Dealer,  write  for  bulletins,  prices 
and  discounts.  Let  us  help  you  land 
that  big  prospect. 


THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio 

New  York    Philadelphia    Bottoo    Rochester    Cleveland    Cincinnati    Chicago    St.  Louis    San  Francisco 
The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 


Komws  u  wyets  Motors 


Here's  the  car  you're  proud  to  own 

AND,  NOW'S  the  time  to  order  it.  You'll  understand  when  you  see,  ride  in 
and  compare  the  Haynes,  why  the  191 5  sale  has  practically  out-totaled  the  volume 
of  all  other  Indiana-made  cars — and  Indiana  is  the  second  state  in  car  produc- 
tion. The 

H/snne'iMHr  §i 

$1385 

will  delight  you  just  as  much  as  it  has  this  West  Virginia  owner  (name  on  request)  who  writes: 

^  This  is  the  eighth  car  I  have  owned.  The  beautiful  lines,  long,  easy-riding  springs  and  soft 
cushions  of  the  Haynes,  together  with  the  abundance  of  power,  make  it  by  far  the  greatest 
value  on  the  market.  For  several  years  the  test  for  any  new  car  that  came  to  town  was  to 
go  up  a  certain  hill  here  on  'high' — a  feat  that  very  few  could  do.  I  took  my  Haynes  last 
night  with  six  in  it,  not  only  on  'high'  but  from  a  standing  start  to  40  miles  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  '/ 

Because  of  the  heavy  demand,  we  never  have  been  Simply  order  60  or  90  days  in  advance.  Mailing 

able  to  fill  the  immediate  orders  for  the  Haynes  the  coupon  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way,  but 

"Light  Six."  You  can  insure  delivery  of  your  will  prove  a  convenient  method  of  getting  in 

Haynes,  March  First,  April  First,  or  May  First.  touch  with  your  nearest  Haynes  dealer. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Co.,  40  S.  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Haynes  Prices 


Model  J4    Five  Passenger  Touring  Car     .    .    .  #i}8-, 

With  Sedan  Top  $!•,(■><> 

Model  54    Three- Passenger  "So-Sha- Belle"  Road- 
ster  $  1 485 

With  Sedan  Top  *t685 


(\itdlog  with  complete 
specifications  on  request. 


 Special  delivery  coupon  

The  Hayna.  Automobile  Co..  40  S.  Mmn  Slrne t,  Kokomo.  It. 

With  the  umleriian.luiK  that  ItdM        I'Uir  M  IUmIm  oblmaii 
you  may  arrange  with  your  nnrnl  dealer  to  Hive  me  a  ilemonat 
lion  of  the  I  laynei  "  lj||ht  Sn."    I  «m  inieiette.1  in  a  cat 
*»»^  Delivery. 
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Name 


HO  years 


Colgate's  in  great-grandfather's  time 


1806-1Q16 


Through  all  the  changes  which  have  marked  the 
one  hundred  and  ten  years'  progress  of  the  House 
of  Colgate  one  thing  has  remained  the  same — the 
determination  to  give  Quality.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  name  "Colgate"  on  toilet  articles  corre- 
sponds to  "  Sterling"  on  silver,  because  the  stand- 
ard of  the  founder  has  been  maintained  by  his 
descendants.  You  may  be  using  some  of  the 
Colgate  Comforts  illustrated  here. 


Colgate's  Today 

Your  own  dealer  will  gladly  show  his  complete 
assortment.  Our  attractive  booklet,  "Colgate 
Comforts,"  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  and  if 
you  wish  to  enclose  4c  in  stamps  with  your 
letter  we  will  send  a  trial  size  of  any  one  of  the 
following:  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Cashmere  Bou- 
quet Soap  or  Coleo  Soap,  Shaving  Stick,  Baby  Talc 
Powder,  Charmis  Cold  Cream.  A  trial  size  of 
Florient  Perfume  will  be  sent  for  10c. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

<^  1QQ  FULTON  ST. 

YORK 
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happy  clays  ! 


"Tux"  is  the  happy  smoke.  It  just  packs  the  smoker's  calendar  so  plumb  full 
of  fragrant  delight  that  a  gloomy  day  can't  crowd  itself  in  edgewise.  That  mild, 
soothing  taste  of  "Tux"  has  introduced  many  a  man  to  the  joy  of  pipe -smoking 
and  a  regular  unending  procession  of  happy  days. 


The  Perfect  Pitie  Tohacco 


WILLIAM  COLLIER 
Actor    Popular  Comedian 

"My  pipe  is  always  Taxedo- 
filled.  I  fried  other  tobaccos 
before  I  discovered  I  uxedo. 
Now  there  IS  no  other.  " 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tohacco 

By  far  the  most  pleasant  pipe-smoke  in  the  world  is  Tuxedo.  With  'Tuxedo 
you  can  smoke  your  pipe  all  clay,  and  day  after  day,  without  a  particle  of  dis- 
comfort. Because  the' rich,  sun-ripened  Burley  leal  for  Tuxedo  is  nature-aged 
tor  three  to  five  years.  Then  the  original  ctTuxedo  Process"  removes  every 
trace  of  bite  and  irritation. 

There  is  only  one  "  Tuxedo  Process"  —  that's  why 
there  cannot  be  another  tobacco  like  Tuxedo.  The 
"  Tuxedo  Process"  has  been  imitated  many  times,  but 
never  successfully. 

Smoke  Tuxedo  for  a  week  and  you'll  know  you've 
found  the  tobacco  that's  plumb  lull  ol  content  and 
sat  isfact  ion. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,  glauine -wrapped 
moiiture-proof  pouch 

In  I  in  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 


5c 


Famous  green  tin  wi  th  gold     1  f\ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  lv/V 

In  (ilass  I lurnidors,  50c  and  90c 
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IVORY  SOAP  appeals  to  men.  Its  quick  lather  and  easy 
rinsing  save  time.  Its  purity  and  quality  enable  it  to  cleanse 
thoroughly  and  without  irritation.  It  floats  conveniently  at 
hand.  It  leaves  no  odor.  And  it  sells  at  a  price  that  makes 
it  a  superior  value. 


IVORY  SOAP. 


IYQRY 


99&%  PURE 


i  S 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada. 
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THERE  are  certain  people 
who  will  never  understand 
this  story,  people  who  live 
their  lives  by  rule  of  thumb. 
Little  lives  they  are,  too,  measured 
by  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit. 
Quite  simple  too.  Right  is  right  and 
wrong  is  wrong. 

That  shadowy  No  Man's  Land 
between  the  trenches  of  virtue  and 
sin,  where  most  of  us  fight  our  bat- 
tles and  are  wounded,  and  even  die, 
does  not  exist  for  them. 

The  boy  in  this  story  belonged  to 
that  class.  Even  if  he  reads  it  he 
may  not  recognize  it.  But  he  will 
not  read  it  or  have  it  read  to  him. 
He  will  even  be  somewhat  fretful  if 
it  comes  his  way. 

"If  that's  one  of  those  problem 
things,"  he  will  say,  "I  don't  want 
to  hear  it.  I  don't  see  why  nobody 
writes  adventure  any  more." 

Right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong. 
Seven  words  for  a  creed,  and  all  of 
life  to  live ! 

This  is  not  a  war  story.  But  it 
deals,  as  must  anything  that  repre- 
sents life  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  of 
Peace,  with  war.  With  war  in  its 
human  relations.  Not  with  guns 
and  trenches,  but  with  men  and 
women,  with  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

For  only  in  the  mass  is  war  vast. 
To  the  man  in  the  trench  it  reduces 
itself  to  the  man  on  his  right,  the 
man  on  his  left,  the  man  across,  be- 
yond the  barbed  wire,  and  a  woman. 

The  boy  was  a  Canadian.  He 
was  twenty-two  and  not  very  tall. 
His  name  in  this  story  is  Cecil 
Hamilton.  He  had  won  two  medals 
for  life-saving,  each  in  a  leather 
case.  He  had  saved  people  from 
drowning.  When  he  went  abroad  to 
fight  he  took  the  medals  along.  Not 
to  show.  But  he  felt  that  the  time 
might  come  when  he  would  not  be 
sure  of  himself.  A  good  many  men 
on  the  way  to  war  have  felt  that 
way.  The  body  has  a  way  of  turn- 
ing craven,  in  spite  of  high  resolves. 
It  would  be  rather  comforting,  he 
felt,  to  have  those  medals  some- 
where about  him  at  that  time.  He 
never  looked  at  them  without  a 
proud  little  intake  of  breath  and  a 
certain  swelling  of  the  heart. 

On  the  steamer  he  found  that  a  medal  for  running  had  slipped  into  one  of  the  cases. 
He  rather  chuckled  over  that.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor,  in  Hpite  of  his  seven-word  creed. 
And  a  bit  of  superstition,  for  that  night,  at  dusk,  he  went  out  on  to  the  darkened  deck 
and  flung  it  overboard. 

The  steamer  had  picked  him  up  at  Halifax  a  cold  dawn,  with  a  few  pinched  faces 
looking  over  the  rail.  Forgive  him  if  he  swaggered  up  the  gangway.  Hi  was  twenty-two, 
he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  he  was  a  lighting  man. 

The  girl  in  the  story  saw  him  then.  She  was  up  and  about,  in  a  short  sport  suit,  with 
a  white  tam-o'-shanter  on  her  head  and  a  white  woolen  scarf  tucked  round  her  neck. 
Under  her  belted  coat  she  wore  a  middy  blouse,  arid  when  she  saw  Lieutenant  Cecil 
Hamilton,  with  his  eager  eyes  — not  unlike  her  own,  his  eyes  were,  young  and  inquiring 
she  reached  into  a  pocket  of  the  blouse  and  dabbed  her  lips  with  a  small  stick  of  cold 
cream. 

Cold  air  has  a  way  of  drying  lips. 

He  caught  her  at.  it,  and  she  smiled.    It  was  all  over  for  him  then,  poor  lad! 

Afterward,  when  he  was  in  the  trenches,  he  wondered  about  that.  He  called  it 
"Kismet"  to  himself.  It  was  really  a  compound,  that  first  day  or  two,  of  bOBMUkBMI 
and  a  little  furtive  stirring  of  anxiety  and  the  thrill  of  new  adventure  t  hat  w  a-  in  his  blood. 


Sh»  Took  Out  >/:•■  Bov''  Photograph'and  for  a  Long  Tlmr  Sal  and  Looked  at  II 


On  the  second  afternoon  out  they 
had  tea  together,  she  in  her  steamer 
chair  and  he  calmly  settled  next  to 
her,  in  a  chair  belonging  to  an  irri- 
tated English  lawyer.  Afterward 
he  went  down  to  his  cabin,  hung 
round  with  his  new  equipment,  and 
put  away  the  photograph  of  a  very 
nice  Toronto  girl,  which  had  been 
propped  up  back  of  his  hairbrushes. 

They  got  rather  well  acquainted 
that  first  day. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  with  his 
cup  in  one  hand  and  a  rather  stale 
cake  in  the  other,  "it's  awfully 
bully  of  you  to  be  so  nice  to  me." 

She  let  that  go.  She  was  looking, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  a  tall  man 
with  heavily  fringed  eyes  and 
English  clothes,  who  had  just  gone 
by. 

"You  know,"  he  confided— he 
frequently  prefaced  his  speeches 
with  that — "I  was  horribly  lonely 
when  I  came  up  the  gangway.  Then 
I  saw  you,  and  you  were  smiling. 
It  did  me  a  lot  of  good." 

"I  suppose  I  really  should  not 
have  smiled."  She  came  back  to 
him  with  rather  an  effort.  "But 
you  caught  me,  you  know.  It 
wasn't  rouge.  It  was  cold  cream. 
I'll  show  you." 

She  unbuttoned  her  jacket, 
against  his  protest,  and  held  out  the 
little  stick.  He  took  it  and  looked 
at  it. 

"You  don't  need  even  this,"  he 
said  rather  severely.  He  disap- 
proved of  cosmetics.  "You  have  a 
lovely  mouth." 

"It's  rather  large.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  It's  exactly  right." 

He  was  young,  and  as  yet  more 
interested  in  himself  than  in  any- 
thing in  the  world.  So  he  sat  then* 
and  told  her  who  he  was,  and  what 
he  hoped  to  do  and,  rather  to  his  own 
astonishment,  about  the  medals. 

"How  very  brave  you  are ! "  she 
said. 

That  made  him  anxious.  He 
hoped  she  did  not  think  he  was 
swanking.  It  was  only  that  he  did 
not  make  friends  easily,  and  when 
he  did  meet  somebody  he  liked  he 
w  as  apt  to  forget  and  t alk  t oo  much 


about  himself.  He  was  so  afraid  that  he  gulped  down  his  tepid  tea  in  a  hurry  and 
muttered  something  about  letters  to  write,  and  p.t  him  elf  av\a\  The  girl  ■  land  after 
him  with  a  pucker  between  her  eyebrows.  And  the  tall  man  came  and  took  the  place 
he  vacated. 

Things  were  worrying  the  girl  — whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Kdith.  On  programs  it 
was  spelled  "  Kdythe,"  but  that  was  not  her  fault.  Yes,  on  programs  Kdythe  O'Hara. 
The  business  manager  had  suggested  dellara,  but  she  had  refused.  Not  that  it  mattered 
much.  She  had  been  in  the  chorus.  She  had  a  little  bit  of  a  voice,  rather  sweet,  and 
she  was  divinely  young  and  graceful. 

In  the  chorus  she  would  have  remained,  too,  but  for  one  of  those  queer  Hhifts  that 
alter  lives.  A  girl  who  did  a  song  and  an  eccentric  dance  had  wrenched  her  knee,  and 
Kdith  had  gone  on  in  her  place.  Something  of  her  tomboy  youth  remained  in  her,  and 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  she  frolicked  over  the  stage,  she  was  a  youngster,  dancing  to  her 
Hhadow. 

She  had  not  brought  down  the  house,  but  a  man  with  heavily  fringed  eyes,  who 
watched  her  from  the  wing-.,  made  a  note  of  her  name,  lie  was  in  America  for  music-hall 
material  for  Knghind,  and  he  was  shrewd  after  the  manner  of  his  kind.  Here  was  a  girl 
who  frolicked  on  the  stage.     The  Knglnh,  accustomed  to  either  sensuous  or  sedate 
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dancing,  would  fall  hard  for  her,  ho  de- 
cided. Either  that,  or  she  would  go 
"  lila."  She  was  a  hit  or  nothing. 

And  that,  in  so  many  words,  he  told 
her  that  afternoon. 

"Feeling  all  right?"  he  asked  her. 

"Better  than  this  morning.  The 
wind's  gone  down,  hasn't  it?" 

He  did  not  answer  her.  He  sat  on  the 
side  of  the  chair  and  looked  her  over. 

"You  want  to  keep  well,"  he  warned 
her.  "The  whole  key  to  your  doing  any- 
thing is  vitality.  That's  the  word- 
Life." 

Shesmiled.   It  seemed  so  easy.  Life? 
She  was  full-fed  with  the  joy  of  it.  Even 
as  she  sat,  her  active  feet  in  their 
high-heeled  shoes  were  aching 
to  be  astir. 

"  WOrUing  in  the  gymnasium?  " 
he  demanded. 

"Two  hours  a  day,  morning 
and  evening.  Feel." 

She  held  out  her  arm  to  him, 
and  he  felt  its  small,  rounded 
muscle,  with  a  smile.  But  his 
heavily  fringed  eyes  were  on  her 
face,  and  he  kept  his  hold  until  < 
she  shook  it  off. 

"Who's  the  soldier  boy?"  he     (  - 

asked  suddenly. 

"Lieutenant  Hamilton.  He's 
rather  nice.  Don'tyou  thinkso?  " 

"He'll  do  to  play  with  on  the 
trip.  You'll  soon  lose  him  in 
London." 

The  winter  darkness  closed 
down  round  them.  Stewards  were 
busy  closing  ports  and  windows 
with  fitted  cardboards.  Through 
the  night  the  ship  would  travel 
over  the  dangerous  lanes  of  the 
sea  with  only  her  small  port  and 
starboard  lights.  A  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration possessed  Edith.  This 
hurling  forward  over  black  water, 
this  sense  of  danger,  visualized  by  precautions,  this  going 
to  something  new  and  strange,  set  every  nerve  to  jumping. 
She  threw  back  her  rug,  and  getting  up  went  to  the  rail. 
Lethway,  the  manager,  followed  her. 

"Nervous,  aren't  you?" 

"Not  frightened,  anyhow."  * 

It  was  then  that  he  told  her  how  he  had  sized  the  situa- 
tion up.  She  was  a  hit  or  nothing. 

"If  you  go  all  right,"  he  said,  "you  can  have  the  town. 
London's  either  for  you  or  against  you,  especially  if  you're 
an  American.  If  you  go  flat  " 

"Then  what?" 

She  had  not  thought  of  that.  What  would  she  do  then? 
Her  salary  was  not  to  begin  until  the  performances  started. 
Her  fare  and  expenses  across  were  paid,  but  how  about 
getting  back?  Even  at  the  best  her  salary  was  small.  That 
had  been  one  of  her  attractions  to  Lethway. 

"I'll  have  to  go  home,  of  course,"  she  said.  "If  they 
don't  like  me,  and  decide  in  a  hurry,  I  — I  may  have  to 
borrow  money  from  you  to  get  back." 

"  Don't  worry  about  that."  He  put  a  hand  over  hers  as 
it  lay  on  the  rail,  and  when  she  made  no  effort  to  release  it 
he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  warm  fingers.  "Don't  you 
worry  about  that,"  he  repeated. 

She  did  worry,  however.  Down  in  her  cabin,  not  so  tidy 
as  the  boy's— littered  with  her  curiously  anomalous  belong- 
ings, a  great  bunch  of  violets  in  the  wash  bowl,  a  cheap 
toilet  set,  elaborate  high-heeled  shoes,  and  a  plain  muslin 
nightgown  hanging  to  the  door— down  there  she  opened 
her  trunk  and  got  out  her  contract.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
about  getting  back  home. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  was  panicky.  Her  hands  shook  as 
she  put  the  document  away.  She  knew  life  with  all  the  lack 
of  illusion  of  two  years  in  the  chorus.  Even  Lethway — not 
that  she  minded  his  casual  caress  on  the  deck.  She  had 
seen  a  lot  of  that.  It  meant  nothing.  Stage  directors  either 
bawled  you  out  or  petted  you.  That  was  part  of  the 
business. 

But  to-night,  all  day  indeed,  there  had  been  something 
in  Lethway's  face  that  worried  her.  And  there  were  other 

things. 

The  women  on  the  boat  replied  coldly  to  her  friendly 
advances.  She  had  spoken  to  a  nice  girl,  her  own  age  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  girl's  mother  or  aunt  or  chaperon, 
whoever  it  was,  had  taken  her  away.  It  had  puzzled  her  at 
the  time.  Now  she  knew.  The  crowd  that  had  seen  her  off, 
from  the  Pretty  Coquette  Company— that  had  queered 
her,  she  decided.  That  and  Lethway. 

None  of  the  girls  had  thought  it  odd  that  she  should 
cross  the  ocean  with  Lethway.  They  had  been  envious,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  They  had  brought  her  gifts,  the  queer 
little  sachets  and  fruit  and  boxes  of  candy  that  littered 


the  room.  In  that  half  hour 
before  sailing  they  had  chat- 
tered about  her,  chorus  un- 
mistakably, from  theirsmart, 
cheap  little  hats  to  their  short 
skirts  and  fancy  shoes.  Her 
roommate,  Mabel,  had  been 
the  only  one  she  had  hated 
to  leave.  And  Mabel  had 
queered  her,  too,  with  her 
short-bobbed  yellow  hair. 

She  did  a  reckless  thing 
that  night,  out  of  pure  defi- 
ance. It  was  a  winter  voyage 
in  wartime.  The  night  before 
the  women  had  gone  down, 
sedately  dressed,  to  dinner. 
The  girl  she  had  tried  to  speak 
to  had  worn  a  sweater.  So 
Edith  dressed  for  dinner. 


Scheme.    I'll  Draw  Enough  Jlhead  to 
Send  You  Back" 


She  whitened  her  neck  and  arms  with  liquid  powder,  and 
slicked  up  her  brown  hair  daringly  smooth  and  flat.  Then 
she  put  on  her  one  evening  dress,  a  black  net,  and  pinned 
on  her  violets.  She  rouged  her  lips  a  bit  too. 

The  boy,  meeting  her  on  the  companionway,  gasped. 

That  night  he  asked  permission  to  move  over  to  her 
table,  and  after  that  the  three  of  them  ate  together,  Leth- 
way watching  and  saying  little,  the  other  two  chattering. 
They  were  very  gay.  They  gambled  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  each,  on  the  number  of  fronds,  or  whatever  they 
are,  in  the  top  of  a  pineapple  that  Cecil  ordered  in,  and  she 
won.  It  was  delightful  to  gamble,  she  declared,  and  put  the 
fifty  cents  into  a  smoking-room  pool. 

The  boy  was  clearly  infatuated.  She  looked  like  a  debu- 
tante, and  knowing  it,  acted  the  part.  It  was  not  acting 
really.  Life  had  only  touched  her  so  far,  and  had  left  no 
mark.  When  Lethway  lounged  away  to  an  evening's  bridge 
Cecil  fetched  his  military  cape  and  they  went  on  deck. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  rather  lonely  for  you,"  he  said.  "It's 
always  like  this  the  first  day  or  two.  Then  the  women 
warm  up  and  get  friendly." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  them.  They  are  a  stupid-looking 
lot.  Did  you  ever  see  such  clothes?" 

"You  are  the  only  person  who  looks  like  a  lady  to-night," 
he  observed.  "You  look  lovely.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
saying  it?" 

She  was  a  downright  young  person,  after  all.  And  there 
was  something  about  the  boy  that  compelled  candor.  So, 
although  she  gathered  after  a  time  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  chorus  girls,  was  even  rather  skeptical  about  them  and 
believed  that  the  stage  should  be  an  uplifting  influence,  she 
told  him  about  herself  that  night. 

It  was  a  blow.  He  rallied  gallantly,  but  she  could  see 
him  struggling  to  gain  this  new  point  of  view. 

"Anyhow,"  he  said  at  last,  "you're  not  like  the  others." 
Then  hastily:  "I  don't  mean  to  offend  you  when  I  say 
that,  you  know.  Only  one  can  tell,  to  look  at  you,  that  you 
are  different."  He  thought  that  sounded  rather  boyish, 
and  remembered  that  he  was  going  to  the  war,  and  was,  or 
w  ould  soon  be,  a  fighting  man.  "  I've  known  a  lot  of  girls," 
he  added  rather  loftily.  "All  sorts  of  girls." 

It  was  the  next  night  that  Lethway  kissed  her.  He  had 
left  her  alone  most  of  the  day,  and  by  sheer  gravitation  of 
loneliness  she  and  the  boy  drifted  together.  All  day  long 
they  ranged  the  ship,  watched  a  boxing  match  in  the 
steerage,  fed  bread  to  the  hovering  gulls  from  the  stern. 
They  told  each  other  many  things.  There  had  been  a  man 
in  the  company  who  had  wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she 
intended  to  have  a  career.  Anyhow,  she  would  not  marry 
unless  she  loved  a  person  very  much. 

He  eyed  her  wistfully  when  she  said  that. 

At  dusk  he  told  her  about  the  girl  in  Toronto. 


"It  wasn't  an  engagement,  you  understand.  But  we've 
been  awfully  good  friends.  She  came  to  see  me  off.  It  was 
rat  her  awful.  She  cried.  She  has  some  sort  of  silly  idea 
that  I'll  get  hurt." 

It  was  her  turn  to  look  wistful.  Oh,  they  were  getting 
on!  When  he  went  to  ask  the  steward  to  bring  tea  to  the 
corner  they  had  found,  she  looked  after  him.  She  had  been 
so  busy  with  her  own  worries  that  she  had  not  thought 
much  of  the  significance  of  his  neatly  belted  khaki.  Sud- 
denly it  hurt  her.  He  was  going  to  war. 

She  knew  little  about  the  war,  except  from  the  pictures 
in  illustrated  magazines.  Once  or  twice  she  had  tried  to 
talk  about  it  with  Mabel,  but  Mabel  had  only  said,  "It's 
fierce!"  and  changed  the  subject. 

The  uniforms  scattered  over  the  ship  and  the  precau- 
tions taken  at  night,  however,  were  bringing  this  thing 
called  war  very  close  to  her.  It  was  just  beyond  that  hori- 
zon toward  which  they  were  heading.  And  even  then  it 
was  brought  nearer  to  her. 

Under  cover  of  the  dusk  the  girl  she  had  tried  to  approach 
came  up  and  stood  beside  her.  Edith  was  very  distant 
with  her. 

"The  nights  make  me  nervous,"  the  girl  said.  "In  the 
daylight  it  is  not  so  bad.  But  these  darkened  windows 
bring  it  all  home  to  me— the  war,  you  know." 

"I  guess  it's  pretty  bad." 

"  It's  bad  enough.  My  brother  has  been  wounded.  I  am 
going  to  him." 

Even  above  the  sound  of  the  water  Edith  caught  the 
thrill  in  her  voice.  It  was  a  new  tone  to  her,  the  exaltation 

of  sacrifice. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  And  some  subconscious  memory 
of  Mabel  made  her  say:  "It's  fierce!" 
The  girl  looked  at  her. 

"That  young  officer  you're  with,  he's  going,  of  course. 
He  seems  very  young.  My  brother  was  older.  Thirty." 

"He's  twenty-two." 

"He  has  such  nice  eyes,"  said  the  girl.  "I  wish  " 

But  he  was  coming  back,  and  she  slipped  away. 

During  tea  Cecil  caught  her  eyes  on  him  more  than 
once.  He  had  taken  off  his  stiff-crowned  cap,  and  the  wind 
blew  his  dark  hair  round. 

"I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  the  war,"  she  said  unex- 
pectedly. It  had  come  home  to  her,  all  at  once,  the  poten- 
tialities of  that  trim  uniform.  It  made  her  a  little  sick. 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  say  that." 

There  was  a  new  mood  on  her,  of  confession,  almost  of 
consecration.  He  asked  her  if  he  might  smoke.  No  one  in 
her  brief  life  had  ever  before  asked  her  permission  to  smoke. 

"  I'll  have  to  smoke  all  I  can,"  he  said.  "The  fellows  say 
cigarettes  are  scarce  in  the  trenches.  I'm  taking  a  lot  over." 

He  knew  a  girl  who  smoked  cigarettes,  he  said.  She  was 
a  nice  girl  too.  He  couldn't  understand  it.  The  way  he  felt 
about  it,  maybe  a  cigarette  for  a  girl  wasn't  a  crime.  But 
it  led  to  other  things — drinking,  you  know,  and  all  that. 

"The  fellows  don't  respect  a  girl  that  smokes,"  he  said. 
"That's  the  plain  truth.  I've  talked  to  her  a  lot  about  it." 

"It  wasn't  your  friend  in  Toronto,  was  it?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  He  repudiated  the  idea  with 
horror. 

It  was  the  girl  who  had  to  readjust  her  ideas  of  life  that 
day.  She  had  been  born  and  raised  in  that  neutral  ground 
between  the  lines  of  right  and  wrong,  and  now  suddenly  her 
position  was  attacked  and  she  must  choose  sides.  She  chose. 

"I've  smoked  a  cigarette  now  and  then.  If  you  think  it 
is  wrong  I'll  not  do  it  any  more." 

He  was  almost  overcome,  both  at  the  confession  and  at 
her  renunciation.  To  tell  the  truth,  among  the  older 
Canadian  officers  he  had  felt  rather  a  boy.  Her  promise 
reinstated  him  in  his  own  esteem.  He  was  a  man,  and  a 
girl  was  offering  to  give  something  up  if  he  wished  it.  It 
helped  a  lot. 

That  evening  he  laid  out  his  entire  equipment  in  his 
small  cabin,  and  invited  her  to  see  it.  He  put  his  mother's 
picture  behind  his  brushes,  where  the  other  one  had  been, 
and  when  all  was  ready  he  rang  for  a  stewardess. 

"  I  am  going  to  show  a  young  lady  some  of  my  stuff,"  he 
explained.  "And  as  she  is  alone  I  wish  you'd  stay  round, 
will  you?  I  want  her  to  feel  perfectly  comfortable." 

The  stewardess  agreed,  and  as  she  was  an  elderly  woman, 
with  a  son  at  the  front,  a  boy  like  Cecil,  she  went  back  to 
her  close  little  room  over  the  engines  and  cried  a  little, 
very  quietly. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  explain  the  presence 
of  the  stewardess  to  the  girl.  For  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
she  had  stood  rather  awed  before  his  mother's  picture,  and 
rather  to  his  surprise  had  smoothed  her  hair  with  one  of  his 
brushes,  she  turned  to  him  outside  the  door. 

"That  stewardess  has  a  lot  of  nerve,"  she  said.  "The 
idea  of  her  standing  in  the  doorway,  rubbering!" 

"I  asked  her,"  he  explained.  "I  thought  you'd  prefer 
having  some  one  there." 

She  stared  at  him. 

// 

LETHWAY  had  won  the  ship's  pool  that  day.  In  the 
1  evening  he  played  bridge,  and  won  again.  He  had 
been  drinking  a  little.  Not  much,  but  enough  to  make 
him  reckless. 
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For  tin'  last  rubber  or  two  tho  thought  of  Edith  had 
obsessed  him,  her  hand  on  the  rail  as  lie  had  kissed  it,  her 
cool  eyes  that  were  at  once  so  wise  and  so  ignorant,  her 
lithe  body  in  the  short  skirt  and  middy  blouse.  He  found 
her  more  alluring,  so  attired,  than  she  had  been  in  the 
scant  costume  of  what  to  him  was  always  "the  show." 

He  pondered  on  that  during  all  of  a  dummy  hand,  sitting 
low  in  his  chair  with  his  feet  thrust  far  under  the  table. 
The  show  business  was  going  to  the  bad.  Why?  Because 
nobody  connected  with  it  knew  anything  about  human 
nature.  He  formulated  a  plan,  compounded  of  liquor  and 
real  business  acumen,  of  dressing  a  chorus,  of  suggesting 
the  feminine  form  instead  of  showing  it,  of  veiling  it  in 
chiffons  of  soft  colors  and  sending  a  draft  of  air  from  elec- 
tric fans  in  the  wings  to  set  the  chiffons  in  motion. 

"Like  the  Aurora,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Only  not  so 
beefy.  Ought  to  be  a  hit.  Pretty?  It  will  be  the  real 
thing!" 

The  thought  of  Edith  in  such  a  costume,  playing  like  a 
dryad  over  the  stage,  stayed  with  him  when  the  dummy 
hand  had  been  played  and  he  had  been  recalled  to  the 
game  by  a  thump  on  the  shoulder.  Edith  in  soft,  pastel- 
colored  chiffons,  dancing  in  bare  feet  to  light  string  music. 
A  forest  setting,  of  course.  Pan.  A  goat  or  two.  All  that 
sort  of  thing. 

On  his  way  down  to  his  cabin  he  passed  her  door.  He 
went  on,  hesitated,  came  back  and  knocked. 

Now  Edith  had  not  been  able  to  sleep.  Her  thrifty  soul, 
trained  against  waste,  had  urged  her  not  to  fling  her  ciga- 
rettes overboard,  but  to  smoke  them. 

"And  then  never  again,"  she  said  solemnly. 

The  result  was  that  she  could  not  get  to  sleep.  Blanketed 
to  the  chin  she  lay  in  her  bunk,  reading.  The  book  had 
been  Mabel's  farewell  offering,  a  thing  of  perverted  ideals, 
or  none,  of  cheap  sentiment,  of  erotic  thought  overlaid 
with  words.  The  immediate  result  of  it,  when  she  yawned 
at  last  and  turned  out  the  light  over  her  bed,  was  a  new 
light  on  the  boy. 

"Little  prig!"  she  said  to  herself,  and  stretched  her 
round  arms  luxuriously  above  her  head. 

Then  Lethway  rapped.  She  sat  up  and  listened.  Then, 
grumbling,  she  got  out  and  opened  the  door  an  inch  or  two. 
The  lights  were  low  outside  and  her  own  cabin  dark.  But 
she  knew  him. 

"Are  we  chased?"  she  demanded.  In  the  back  of  her 
mind,  fear  of  pursuit  by  a  German  submarine  was  dogging 
her  across  the  Atlantic. 

"  Sure  we  are ! "  he  said.  "  What  are  you  so  stingy  about 
the  door  for?" 

She  recognized  his  condition  out  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
experience  and  did  her  best  to  force  the  door  shut,  but  he 
put  his  foot  over  the  sill  and  smiled. 

"Please  go  away,  Mr.  Lethway." 

"I'll  go  if  you'll  kiss  me  good  night." 

She  calculated  the  situation,  and  surrendered.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  But  when  she  upturned  her  face  he 
slipped  past  her  and  into  the  room.  Just  inside  the  door, 
swinging  open  and  shut  with  every  roll  of  the  ship,  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  not  once  but  many  times. 

She  did  not  lose  her  head.  She  had  an  arm  free  and  she 
rang  the  bell.  Then  she  jerked  herself  loose. 

"I  have  rung  for  the  stewardess,"  she  said  furiously. 
"If  you  are  here  when  she  comes  I'll  ask  for  help." 

"You  young  devil!"  was  all  he  said,  and  went,  slam- 
ming the  door  behind  him.  His  rage  grew  as  he  reached  his 
own  cabin.  Damn  the  girl,  anyhow!  He  had  not  meant 
anything.  Here  he  was,  spending  money  he  might  never 
get  back  to  give  her  her  chance,  and  she  called  the  steward- 
ess because  he  kissed  her! 

As  for  the  girl,  she  went  bac  k  to  bed.  For  a  few  moments 
sheer  rage  kept  her  awake.  Then  youth  and  fatigue  tri- 
umphed and  she  fell  asleep.  Her  last  thought  was  of  the 
boy,  after  all.  "He  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that,"  she 
reflected.  "He's  a  gentle- 
man. He's  the  real  thing. 
He's  " 

Her  eyes  closed. 

Lethway  apologized  the 
next  day,  apologized  with 
an  excess  of  manner  that 

somehow  made  the  apology  / 
as  much  of  an  insult  as  the 
act.   Hut  she  matched  him 
at  that  game    took  her  cue 
from  him,  *ven  went  him  // 
one  better  as  to  manner.         /  » 
When  he  left  her  he  had 

begun  to  feel  that  she  was     t  V 
no   unworthy  antagonist. 

The  game  would  be  inter-  IHfr  U 

esting.  And  she  had  the 
advantage,  if  she  only  knew 
it.  Hack  of  his  desire  to  g<  i 
back  at  her,  back  of  his 
mocking  smile  and  half- 
closed  eyes,  he  was  just  a 
trifle  mad  about  hfflf  duet 
the  night  before. 


That  is  the  way  things  stood  when  they  reached  the 
Mersey.  Cecil  was  in  love  with  the  girl.  Very  earnestly  in 
love.  He  did  not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  about  her.  He 
remembered  certain  semiharmless  escapades  of  his  college 
days,  and  called  himself  unworthy  and  various  other 
things.  He  scourged  himself  by  leaving  her  alone  in  her 
steamer  chair  and  walking  by  at  stated  intervals.  Once, 
in  a  white  sweater  over  a  running  shirt,  he  went  to  the 
gymnasium  and  found  her  there.  She  had  on  a  "  gym  "  suit 
of  baggy  bloomers  and  the  usual  blouse.  He  backed  away 
from  the  door  hastily. 

At  first  he  was  jealous  of  Lethway.  Then  that  passed. 
She  confided  to  him  that  she  did  not  like  the  manager. 
After  that  he  was  sorry  for  him.  He  was  sorry  for  anyone 
she  did  not  like.  He  bothered  Lethway  by  walking  the 
deck  with  him  and  looking  at  him  with  what  Lethway 
refused  to  think  was  compassion. 

But  because,  contrary  to  the  boy's  belief,  none  of  us  is 
quite  good  or  quite  evil,  he  was  kind  to  the  boy.  The  khaki 
stood  for  something  which  no  Englishman  could  ignore. 

"Poor  little  devil !"  he  said  on  the  last  day  in  the  smok- 
ing room,  "he's  going  to  a  bad  time,  all  right.  I  was  in 
Africa  for  eight  years.  Boer  War  and  the  rest  of  it.  Got  run 
through  the  thigh  in  a  native  uprising,  and  they  won't 
have  me  now.  But  Africa  was  cheery  to  this  war." 

He  asked  the  boy  into  the  smoking  room,  which  he  had 
hitherto  avoided.  He  had  some  queer  idea  that  he  did  not 
care  to  take  his  uniform  in  there.  Absurd,  of  course.  It 
made  him  rather  lonely  in  the  hours  Edith  spent  in  her 
cabin,  preparing  variations  of  costume  for  the  evening  out 
of  her  small  trunk.  But  he  was  all  man,  and  he  liked  the 
society  of  men;  so  he  went  at  last,  with  Lethway,  and 
ordered  vichy! 

He  had  not  allowed  himself  to  think  much  beyond  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  As  the  ship  advanced  war  seemed  to  slip 
beyond  the  edge  of  his  horizon.  Even  at  night,  as  he  lay 
and  tossed,  his  thoughts  were  either  of  the  next  day,  when 
he  would  see  Edith  again,  or  of  that  indefinite  future  when 
he  would  return,  covered  with  honors,  and  go  to  her,  wher- 
ever she  was. 

He  never  doubted  the  honors  now.  He  had  something  to 
fight  for.  The  medals  in  their  cases  looked  paltry  to  him, 
compared  with  what  was  coming.  In  his  sleep  he  dreamed 
of  the  V.  C.,  dreams  he  was  too  modest  to  put  into  thoughts 
in  waking  hours. 

Then  they  reached  the  Mersey.  On  the  last  evening  of 
the  voyage  he  and  Edith  stood  on  the  upper  deck.  It  was 
a  zone  of  danger.  From  each  side  of  the  narrowing  river 
flashlights  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  water,  playing  round 
but  never  on  the  darkened  ship.  Red  and  green  lights 
blinked  signals.  Their  progress  was  a  devious  one  through 
the  mine-strewn  channel.  There  was  a  heavy  sea  even 
there,  and  the  small  lights  on  the  mast  on  the  pilot  boat,  as 


it  came  to  a  stop,  described  great  arcs  that  seemed,  first  to 
starboard,  then  to  port,  to  touch  the  very  tips  of  the  waves. 

"I'm  not  crazy  about  this,"  the  girl  said,  as  the  wind 
tugged  at  her  skirts.  "It  frightens  me.  Brings  the  war 
pretty  close,  doesn't  it?" 

Emotion  swelled  his  heart  and  made  him  husky— love 
and  patriotism,  pride  and  hope,  and  a  hot  burst  of  courage. 

"What  if  we  strike  a  mine?"  she  asked. 

"  I  wouldn't  care  so  much.  It  would  give  me  a  chance  to 
save  you." 

Overhead  they  were  signaling  the  shore  with  a  white 
light.  Along  with  the  new  emotions  that  were  choking  him 
came  an  unaccustomed  impulse  of  boastfulness. 

"I  can  read  that,"  he  said  when  she  ignored  his  offer  to 
save  her.  "Of  course  it's  code,  but  I  can  spell  it  out." 

He  made  a  move  to  step  forward  and  watch  the  signaler, 
but  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Don't  go.  I'm  nervous,  Cecil,"  she  said. 

She  had  called  him  by  his  first  name.  It  shook  him  pro- 
foundly, that  and  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Oh,  I  love  you,  love  you!"  he  said  hoarsely.  But  he 
did  not  try  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  or  attempt  to  caress 
the  hand  that  still  clung  to  him.  He  stood  very  erect, 
looking  at  the  shadowy  outline  of  her.  Then,  her  long 
scarf  blowing  toward  him,  he  took  the  end  of  it  and  kissed 
that  very  gravely. 

"I  would  die  for  you,"  he  said. 

Then  Lethway  joined  them. 

/// 

TONDON  was  not  kind  to  him.  He  had  felt,  like  many 
-Li  Canadians,  that  in  going  to  England  he  was  going 
home.  But  England  was  cold. 

Not  the  people  on  the  streets.  They  liked  the  Canadians 
and  they  cheered  them  when  their  own  regiments  went  by 
unhailed.  It  appealed  to  their  rampant  patriotism  that 
these  men  had  come  from  across  the  sea  to  join  hands  with 
them  against  a  common  foe.  But  in  the  clubs,  where  his 
letters  admitted  the  boy,  there  was  a  different  atmosphere. 
Young  British  officers  were  either  cool  or,  much  worse, 
patronizing.  They  were  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  quiet 
confidence  was  swanking.  One  day  at  luncheon  he  drank  a 
glass  of  wine,  not  because  he  wanted  it  but  because  he  did 
not  like  to  refuse.  The  result  was  unfortunate.  It  loosened 
his  tongue  a  bit,  and  he  mentioned  the  medals. 

Not  noisily,  of  course.  In  an  offhand  manner,  to  his  next 
neighbor.  It  went  round  the  table,  and  a  sort  of  icy  silence, 
after  that,  greeted  his  small  sallies.  He  never  knew  what 
the  trouble  was,  but  his  heart  was  heavy  in  him. 

And  it  rained. 

It  was  always  raining.  He  had  very  little  money  beyond 
his  pay,  and  the  constant  hiring  of  taxicabs  worried  him. 
Now  and  then  he  saw  some  one  he  knew,  down  from 


"You  Know,"  He  Said,  "it's 
Awfully  Bully  of  You 
to  be  So  Nice  to  Me" 
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Salisbury  for  a  holiday,  hut  they  had  been  over  long  enough 
to  know  their  way  about.  They  had  engagements,  things 
to  buy.  He  fairly  ate  his  heart  out  in  sheer  loneliness. 

There  were  two  hours  in  the  day  that  redeemed  the 
others.  One  was  the  hour  late  in  the  afternoon  when, 
rehearsal  over,  he  took  Edith  O'Hara  to  tea.  The  other 
was  just  before  he  went  to  bed,  when  he  wrote  her  the  small 
nole  that  reached  her  every  morning  with  her  breakfast. 

In  the  seven  days  before  he  joined  his  regiment  at  Salis- 
bury he  wrote  her  seven  notes.  They  were  candid,  boyish 
scrawls,  not  love  letters  at  all.    This  was  one  of  them: 

Dear  Edith:  I  have  put  in  a  rotten  evening  and  am 
just  going  to  bed.  1  am  rather  worried  because  you  looked 
so  tired  to-day.    Please  don't  work  too  hard. 

I  am  only  writing  to  say  how  I  look  forward  each  night  to 
seeing  you  the  next  day.  1  am  sending  with  this  a  small  bunch 
of  lilies  of  the  valley.  They  remind  me  of  you.  Cecil. 

The  girl  saved  those  letters.  She  was  not  in  love  with 
him,  but  he  gave  her  something  no  one  else  had  ever 
offered:  a  chivalrous  respect  that  pleased  as  well  as  puz- 
zled her. 

Once  in  a  tea  shop  he  voiced  his  creed,  as  it  pertained  to 
her,  over  a  plate  of  muffins. 

"  When  we  are  both  back  home,  Edith,"  he  said,  "I  am 
going  to  ask  you  something." 

"Why  not  now?" 

"Because  it  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  you.  I  — I  may  be 
killed,  or  something.  That's  one  thing.  Then,  it's  because 
of  your  people." 

That  rather  stunned  her.  She  had  no  people.  She  was 
going  to  tell  him  that,  but  she  decided  not  to.  She  felt 
quite  sure  that  he  considered  "people"  essential,  and 
though  she  felt  that,  for  any  long  period  of  time,  these 


queer  ideas  and  scruples  of  his  would  be  difficult  to  live 
up  to,  she  intended  to  do  it  for  that  one  week. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  she  said,  meekly  enough. 

She  felt  very  tender  toward  him  after  that,  and  her  new 
gentleness  made  it  all  hard  for  him.  She  caught  him  look- 
ing at  her  wistfully  at  times,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
was  not  looking  well.  His  eyes  were  hollow,  his  face  thin. 
She  put  her  hand  over  his  as  it  lay  on  the  table. 

"Look  here,"  she  said,  "you  look  half  suck,  or  worried, 
or  something.  Stop  telling  me  to  take  care  of  myself,  and 
look  after  yourself  a  little  better." 

"I'm  all  right,"  he  replied.  Then  soon  after:  "Every- 
thing's strange.  That's  the  trouble,"  he  confessed.  "It's 
only  in  little  things  that  don't  matter,  but  a  fellow  feels 
such  a  duffer." 

On  the  last  night  he  took  her  to  dinner—  a  small  French 
restaurant  in  a  back  street  in  Soho.  He  had  heard  about 
it  somewhere.  Edith  classed  it  as  soon  as  she  entered. 
It  was  too  retiring,  too  demure.  Its  very  location  was 
clandestine. 

But  he  never  knew.  He  was  divided  that  night  between 
joy  at  getting  to  his  regiment  and  grief  at  leaving  her. 
Rather  self-engrossed,  she  thought. 

They  had  a  table  by  an  open  grate  fire,  with  a  screen  "to 
shut  off  the  draft,"  the  waiter  said.  It  gave  the  modest 
meal  a  delightfully  homey  air,  their  isolation  and  the 
bright  coal  fire.  For  the  first  time  they  learned  the  joys  of 
mussels  boiled  in  milk,  of  French  smifflc  and  other  things. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  he  took  her  back  to  her  cheap 
hotel  in  a  taxicab.  She  expected  him  to  kiss  her.  Her  expe- 
rience of  taxicabs  had  been  like  that.  But  he  did  not.  He 
said  very  little  on  the  way  home,  but  sat  well  back  and  eyed 
her  with  wistful  eyes.  She  chattered  to  cover  his  silence— of 


rehearsals,  of— with  reservations— of  Lethway,  of  the 
anticipated  London  opening.  She  felt  very  sad  herself. 
He  had  been  a  tie  to  America,  and  he  had  been  much  more 
than  that.  Though  she  did  not  realize  it,  he  had  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  her.  In  trying  to  seem  what  he  thought  her 
she  was  becoming  what  he  thought  her.  Her  old  reckless 
attitude  toward  life  was  gone,  or  was  going. 

The  day  before  she  had  refused  an  invitation  to  a  night 
dub,  and  called  herself  a  fool  for  doing  it.  But  she  had 
refused. 

Not  that  he  had  performed  miracles  with  her.  She  was 
still  frankly  a  dweller  on  the  neutral  ground.  But  to  that 
instinct  that  had  kept  her  up  to  that  time  what  she  would 
have  called  "straight"  had  been  added  a  new  refinement. 
She  was  no  longer  the  reckless  and  romping  girl  whose 
abandon  had  caught  Lethway's  eye. 

She  had  gained  a  soul,  perhaps,  and  lost  a  livelihood. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  he  got  out  and  went  in 
with  her.  The  hall  porter  was  watching  and  she  held  out 
her  hand.  But  he  shook  his  head. 

"If  I  touched  your  hand,"  he  said,  "I  would  have  to 
take  you  in  my  arms.  Good-by,  dear." 

"Good-by,"  she  said.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  It 
was  through  a  mist  that  she  saw  him,  as  the  elevator  went 
up,  standing  at  salute,  his  eyes  following  her  until  she  dis- 
appeared from  sight. 

IV 

THINGS  were  going  wrong  with  Lethway.    The  man- 
agement was  ragging  him,  for  one  thing. 
"Give  the  girl  time,"  he  said  almost  viciously,  at  the 
end  of  a  particularly  bad  rehearsal.    "She's  had  a  long 
voyage  and  she's  tired.   Besides,"  he  added,  "these  acts 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 


Herbert  Contributed  His  Protest 

FOR  many  months  previously  the  thing  had  been  in 
the  making.  Every  steamer  from  Europe  had  been 
bringing  either  a  buying  commission  from  one  of  the 
fighting  nations  or  a  score  of  returning  American  business 
men,  their  heads  dizzy  with  visions  of  sudden  wealth,  their 
pockets  bulging  with  munition  contracts.  Idle  wheels  had 
begun  to  turn,  cold  furnaces  to  blast,  and  the  whispered 
word  had  been  passed  that  lush  years  had  come  once  more. 
Already  a  half  hundred  "war  babies"  had  been  born,  and 
under  the  astonished  eyes  of  men  who  had  declared  that 
such  things  could  never  be  again  prices  were  beginning  to 
jump  as  if  shot  from  the  mouths  of  seventy-five-centimeter 
guns.  In  short,  it  was  the  first  part  of  the  summer  and  the 
boom  was  getting  really  under  way. 

Hilda  Greeve  had  been  for  some  time  conscious  of  odd, 
unusual  stirrings  in  the  world  of  speculation.    She  had 


heard  quotations  mentioned  at  dinner  tables;  in  busses  and 
street  cars  snatches  of  talk  had  reached  her;  newspaper 
paragraphs  had  momentarily  attracted  her  eye.    But  a 
boom  was  an  abstraction  to  her:  a  vague,  remote  happen- 
ng  that  had  its  confines  strictly  within  the  realm  of  men 
and  affairs.    That  it  could  by  any  chance  have  bearing 
upon  her  own  existence  did  not  occur  to  her  until  early  in 
July,  when  there  came  a  telephone  call.  It  was  from  Grace 
Sinclair,  a  friend  of  Hilda's,  of  uncertain  temperament  and 
equally  uncertain  finances,  who  had  been  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood in  a  predatory  shop  of  interior  decorating. 
"I've  quit  my  job,"  shrilled  Grace  over  the  wire. 
"Quit  your  job?"  echoed  the  amazed  Hilda.  "Why 
under  heaven  did  you  do  that?" 
"Come  to  lunch  and  I'll  tell  you." 
Hilda  went  and  learned  the  other's  story.  Upon  the  tip 
of  a  kindly  customer  Miss  Sinclair  had  made  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  war  stock. 

"But  a  woman!  I  never  knew  that  women  could  make 
money  in  stocks. " 

"Women  not  make  money  in  stocks?"  cried  the  other. 
"Why,  my  dear,  thousands  of  'em  at  this  very  minute  are 
getting  rich." 

Hilda's  mind  was  dangerous  ground  for  such  seed.  To 
begin  with,  her  life  threatened  to  be  meager.  She  was  not 
married;  chance,  something— it  does  not  matter — had 
left  her  single.  She  lived  with  her  brother,  Herbert,  paying 
her  share  from  the  precious  little  money  of  her  own  that 
she  had.  Watchfulness,  shrewd  expedients  of  economy 
were  daily  necessities.  But,  more  than  this,  her  brother-in- 
law,  Smith  Rollins,  had  in  recent  years  made  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  her  younger  sister,  Inez,  had  been  giving  her 
for  some  time  a  near  view  of  approximate  wealth,  its  soft 
comforts,  its  soothing  luxury,  its  haughty  prestige.  Con- 
sider what  the  effect  must  have  been  of  the  constant  pro- 
jection upon  Hilda's  vision  of  the  ideas  of  clothes,  trips, 
travel,  parties,  myriad  pleasures  far  beyond  her  reach  !  In 
any  case  the  soil  was  fertile  and  the  spirit  prepared.  But 
the  important,  the  significant  thing  is  not  what  led  Hilda 
into  the  market;  it  is  what  led  her  out. 

She  was  at  this  time  twenty-eight  years  of  age — a  fine, 
upstanding  figure  of  a  girl  with  pleasant  blue  eyes  and  a 
firm,  honest  mouth.  Her  glance  was  steady,  her  voice 
moderated  and  even,  her  movements  unhurried,  purpose- 
ful. There  seemed  nothing  heady  or  venturesome  or  reck- 
less about  her;  both  feet  were  squarely  upon  the  ground; 
she  was  balanced,  controlled,  thoroughly  sane  and  sober. 
And  it  was  that  kind  of  woman  who  early  in  July  bought 
Hammersley  Arms. 

The  stock  was  then  an  inconspicuous,  almost  despised 
issue,  selling  at  12.  She  bought  it  upon  the  advice  of  Jack 
Spate,  a  friend  of  hers,  who  wore  shepherd's  plaid  and 
snug-waisted  suits,  and  was  employed  in  the  brokerage 


Wt®       °ffiCP  °f  Scott  &  Hallen;  also  she  bought  out- 
tivS"       right,  being  conscious  only  dimly  that  there  was 
any  other  way  in  which  to  buy.   Her  initial 
capital—  a  solid  proportion  of  her  slim  patrimony— got  her 
200  shares,  and  then  she  told  her  brother  what  she  had  done. 
For  a  time  he  was  very  thoughtful. 
"Well,  Hilda,"  Herbert  finally  said,  "  I'm  very  sorry  you 
have  done  it." 

"Why?"  she  asked.  "Afraid  I'll  lose?" 
"No,  it's  not  that.  Fundamentally,  or  over  five  years' 
time,  it's  not  a  great  matter  either  way,  whether  you  win 
or  lose.  My  objection  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  It  is 
that  stock  speculation  isn't  a  woman's  game,  and  particu- 
larly now,  if,  as  some  people  say,  we're  in  for  a  boom." 

"I  don't  follow  you.    Why  shouldn't  a  woman  try  to 
make  money  out  of  the  market  just  as  much  as  a  man?" 
"It's  bad  for  her." 
"More  than  for  a  man?" 

"It's  bad  for  some  men  and  it's  bad  for  practically  all 
women.  And  where  it's  bad  for  a  man  it's  doubly  bad  for 
a  woman.  The  danger,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  moral 
one.  Speculation  makes  rational  normal  individuals  into 
excitement-fed  hectics,  and  they  become  hectics  not  for 
the  hours  between  ten  and  three,  while  the  trading  is  on,  but 
for  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  of  their  day.  In  the  trail 
of  every  big  sensational  stock  movement  you  can  see  people 
whose  lives  have  been  made  over  by  it.  And  women  are 
by  far  the  easiest  victims.  No,  I'm  afraid  of  stock  specu- 
lation for  women — not  so  much  for  what  it  may  do  to 
their  pocketbooks  as  for  what  it  may  do  to  their  souls." 

"Well,"  laughed  Hilda,  "I  think  I'd  have  a  good  deal 
better  soul  if  I  had  a  little  more  cash." 

"As  in  everything  else,"  returned  Herbert,  "it  depends 
upon  how  the  cash  is  acquired." 

The  girl  pondered  her  brother's  view  carefully.  She 
believed  that  there  might  possibly  be  something  in  it  as  a 
general  proposition;  she  doubted  if  it  had  any  bearing 
upon  her  personal  case.  Nevertheless,  she  resolved  that 
regardless  of  whatever  happened  she  would  keep  upon 
even  keel,  not  get  demoralized,  and  this  determination  had 
just  been  well  made  w  hen  Hammersley  with  a  quick  bound 
jumped  five  points. 

She  received  the  news  over  the  telephone.  For  a  second 
it  seemed  incredible.  Then,  when  she  took  in  the  fact  that 
she  had  won,  she  seized  a  pencil  to  make  certain  that  two 
hundred  multiplied  by  five  did  make  a  thousand  and  that 
she  was  the  richer  by  that  many  dollars.  W7ith  the  coming 
of  a  full  and  definite  realization  of  what  had  happened 
Hilda  experienced  the  most  ecstatic  sensation  of  her  life. 
It  was  infinitely  delicious,  like  a  drug  or  drink;  exotic,  to 
be  sure,  but  soul-lifting,  glorious,  propelling.  She  wanted 
to  rush  out  and  spread  the  news  abroad;  she  could  not 
stop  smiling;  she  could  not  sit  still;  she  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  herself.  Of  one  thing  she  was  certain — she  was 
not  going  to  do  anything  so  prosy  as  marketing,  and  she 
hunted  up  her  friend  Grace  Sinclair. 
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"I  just  had  to  have  someone  to 
talk  to  who  would  understand,"  she 
told  her  friend,  and  for  three  hours 
they  exulted,  with  the  result  that 
when  she  sat  down  to  a  warmed-over 
dinner  with  her  brother  that  night 
she  was  still  in  high  mood.  She  imme- 
diately proposed  that  they  should  go 
out  to  the  theater  and  supper— a 
highly  unusual  proceeding  for  either. 

"No,  no,  take  your  winnings 
calmly,"  cautioned  Herbert.  "Noth- 
ing very  wonderful  has  happened. 
It's  only  that  you're  not  accustomed 
to  making  money.  If  you  were  even  a 
little  used  to  it  you  would  not  be  in  any 
such  silly  frenzy.  As  it  is,  you're  prac- 
tically intoxicated  with  the  elation  of 
easy  profits.  That's.a  perilous  poison 
for  the  blood." 

But,  poison  or  no  poison,  Hilda 
prized  her  spiritual  glow  almost  as 
much  as  the  money  she  had  made, 
and  the  next  morning,  in  hopes  of 
keeping  it,  she  again  hunted  up  Miss 
Sinclair.  This  time  the  talk  was  less  of 
Hilda's  coup  and  more  of  specula- 
tion in  general,  and  before  noontime 
that  day  Hilda  had  become  acutely 
aware  of  what  she  had  not  won  be- 
cause she  had  failed  to  trade  on  mar- 
gin. The  edge  of  her  earlier  delight 
was  dulled;  a  kind  of  impotent  rage 
possessed  her,  and,  searching  about 
for  an  objective,  fixed  itself  upon 
Spate.  Why  hadn't  he  told  her?  And 
she  called  him  up  with  a  stiff  protest. 

Women  as  Plungers 

"T)UT  we  don't  want  the  women 
-D  among  our  customers  to  trade 
on  margin,"  he  told  her. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Hilda  with 
some  indignation. 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  replied  Spate: 
"  Margin  intensifies  the  game,  dopes 
it  up,  so  to  speak,  and  we  think  the 
racket  is  severe  enough  for  women  as 
it  is.  We  don't  want  to  make  it  any 
more  difficult  for  some  of  them  to 
keep  their  heads.  With  men  it's  dif- 
ferent. They're  less  flighty.  They're 
not  so  wild  when  they  win;  not  so 
crushed  when  they  lose.  We've  got 
to  do  something  to  help  the  women 
stay  down  to  earth." 

"But  think  of  it!  I  might  have 
made  twenty-five  hundred  or  three 
thousand  dollars!" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  acquiesced  Spate.  "And,  of  course,  if  a 
woman  customer  insists-  positively  insists-  it's  different. 
Our  advice  is  against  it  though." 

Spate's  advice  had  already  proved  good  and  Hilda 
hesitated.  But  the  thought  was  a  gnawing  canker  with 
her.  In  an  odd  way  she  became  almost  more  afraid  that 
Hammersley  would  go  up,  and  she  would  make  only  two 
hundred  dollars  a  point,  than  she  was  that  it  would  go  down. 
Indeed  the  chance  of  its  going  down  had  somehow  passed 
out  of  her  reckonings. 

Her  whole  mind  was  focused  upon  what  an  upward  rise 
might  or  might  not  mean  to  her.  So  distressed  did  she 
become  that  she  could  not  help  opening  the  subject  to  her 
brother.  He-  honest,  cautious,  theoretical  attempted  to 
draw  certain  ethical  distinctions  between  margin  trading 
and  outright  buying. 

"Now,  if  I  tried  to  give  you  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
any  other  business  transaction  you  would  listen  to  me, 
wouldn't  you?" 

Within  herself  Hilda  knew  that  this  was  true,  but  that 
did  not  make  it  the  less  easy  for  her  to  sit  by  complacently. 
The  idea  was  intolerable  that  she  should  not  reap  maxi- 
mum benefits,  and  when  Hammersley  did  shortly  move  up 
a  few  points  morn,  ethics,  prudence,  advice,  conservatism, 
all  went  scuttling. 

"I  simply  can't  stand  lowing  money  this  way,"  she  burst 
forth,  and  called  up  .Jack  Spate. 

He  made  no  further  difficulty  about  the  matter,  and 
Hilda  found  herself  in  possession  of  five  hundred  shares 
upon  a  forty  per  cent  margin.  She  wanted  to  make  it 
twenty  per  cent,  but,  being  a  war  stock,  the  brokers  refused. 

Next  day  came  the  memorandum  slip  of  t  he  I  ransact  ion. 
It  is  of  moment  to  observe  that  Hilda  examined  it  with 
great  care  to  see  if  the  commission  was  reckoned  correctly; 
also  that  she  reflected  that  $12. SO  for  buying  a  hundred 
shares  of  stock  was  a  pretty  heavy  rate.  Hut,  more  impor- 
tant, that  while  she  was  studying  the  paper  she  took  in  t  he 
fact  that  Scott  &  Hallen  maintained  an  uptown  branch  in 


I'm  Jl shamed  of  You.    I  Don't  Believe  That  You'll  Have  the  Character  to  Refuie  Him  ' 

the  magnificent  Hotel  X  .  However,  at  the  time  she 

was  merely  surprised  and  mildly  interested,  and  nothing 
more. 

Meanwhile  Hilda's  life  was  gradually  undergoing  a 
change.  For  one  thing  she  was  restless.  Disquiet  beset 
her  hourly;  old  occupations  reading,  paying  casual  calls, 
walking  went  by  the  boards.  She  had  not  been  to  see  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  for  ten  days;  that  was  almost 
unprecedented.  Hut  she  did  not  want  to  go.  Grace  Sin- 
clair's company  and  talk  offered  greater  fascination.  It 
would  often  be  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  man- 
aged to  bridge  the  interval  between  the  times  when  it  was 
decent  to  ring  up  Spate.  She  was  always  purchasing  count- 
less editions  of  the  evening  papers.  Had  it  been  possible 
she  would  have  installed  a  ticker  in  her  home.  The  price 
of  Hammersley  was  the  begin-all  and  the  end-all  of  her 
existence. 

But  it  was  fun;  there  was  a  tang  in  life  that  there 
had  not  been  before;  her  existence  had  new  interest  and 
purpose,  and  she  told  herself  that  that  was  a  good  thing. 
Instead  of  dribbling  her  days  away  in  inconsequential  pur- 
suits that  gave  her  only  a  vacuous  kind  of  ai  ement  she 

declared  that  she  was  now  living  with  zest.  Mesides,  she 
believed  that  she  was  learning  a  great  deal;  she  was  confi- 
dent that  she  could  now  read  a  balance  sheet  and  that 
was,  she  felt,  a  worthwhile  accomplishment.  Concerning 
herself  and  her  own  spiritual  well-being  she  was  entirely 
at  rest.  As  a  mat  ter  of  fact,  she  was  tense  and  high-keyed, 
and  her  brother  saw  it. 

"What  women  won't  realize  is  that  their  nervous  organ- 
izations are  not  made  for  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said. 
"They're  too  delicate,  too  finely  strung,  too  highly  emo- 
tionalized by  nature.  Hysteria  and  a  boom  are  inseparable, 
and  women  are  far  more  subject  to  hysteria  than  men. 
You're  all  out  of  whack,  inordinately  pitched  up  from 
normal." 

"Oh,  Herbert,  you're  |ierfectly  absurd !"  deeUftd 
Hilda  with  a  rush  of  impatience  that  bclii-d  her  words. 


But  the  next  drive  at  Hilda  was 
upon  totally  different  ground.  She 
was  proceeding  upon  her  concen- 
trated, palpitating  way,  thinking, 
sleeping,  dreaming  Hammersley.  The 
stock  hovered  just  above  20.  Sud- 
denly, behaving  like  a  true  war  baby, 
it  took  a  bound  that  was  one  of  those 
startling,  sensational,  unbelievable 
things  which  somehow  seem  in  keep- 
ing with  a  world  in  chaos.  Anyway, 
just  overnight,  almost  with  an  intake 
of  breath,  it  shot  to  fifty.  Its  high 
point  was  touched  at  closing  time  and 
Hilda  was  then  in  her  home. 

With  a  gasp  she  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver and  half-reeled  across  the 
room.  She  laughed,  she  cried,  she  sat 
down,  she  got  up,  she  picked  up  a  sofa 
pillow,  she  flung  it  down,  and  ended 
by  collapsing  upon  a  couch  and  bury- 
ing her  head  and  trying  to  think.  She 
had  made  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  beside  her  original  investment ! 
It  couldn't  be  true;  it  wasn't  true; 
but  she  knew  it  was.  Everything  in 
life  seemed  at  the  moment  all  right. 
No  more  worrying,  pinching,  forego- 
ing, she  thought.  Without  precisely 
calculating  what  she  could  do  with  the 
amount  of  her  winnings  she  had  a  sense 
that  she  was  rich.  A  passing  vision 
came  to  her  of  pretty  hats,  stunning 
clothes,  week-end  jaunts  whither  she 
pleased.  And  then  suddenly  all  was 
obliterated  by  a  terrific  fear  that  was 
bred  by  the  mere  magnitude  of  her 
profits.  Suppose  Hammersley  should 
immediately  go  down !  The  thought 
fairly  crucified  her. 

Endless  possibilities  of  disaster 
occurred  to  her.  The  Hammersley 
plant  might  burn  down  overnight;  if 
she  could  have  gone  and  guarded  the 
place  she  would.  Peace  in  Europe 
might  suddenly  and  mysteriously  be 
declared;  she  literally  prayed  for  a 
continuance  of  the  war.  Someone 
might  be  merely  manipulating  the 
market;  her  education  had  progressed 
far  enough  for  her  to  consider  that 
contingency.  In  any  case,  she  had 
well  prepared  herself  for  the  attack 
that  was  made  on  her  that  night. 

At  Herbert's  summons  a  family 
conclave  was  held  in  the  G  reeve 
home.    Inez  and  Smith  Rollins  at- 
tended, and  Hilda's  sister,  brother 
and  brother-in-law  directed  them- 
selves severely  at  her.  She  was  told 
in  no  measured  terms  that  she  would  have  to  sell.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  shadows  beneath  her  eyes,  of  the 
tensity  which  showed  in  her  mouth,  of  her  never-still  lin- 
gers. The  entire  plea  was  upon  the  grounds  of  common 
sense;  that  the  chances  were  that  the  boom  had  reached  its 
crest;  that  she  must  take  profit  while  she  could  and  make 
certain  of  the  little  fortune  she  had  made.    Hilda  agreed; 
everyone  sighed,  and  the  next  day  the  stoc  k  WEB  sold. 

Two  Nervous,  Lonely  Weeks 

TT  WAS  shortly  after  noontime  when  .lack  Spate  reported 
A  that  he  had  got  Hilda  out  at  an  average  price  of  fifty. 
Her  first  emotion  was  a  fat  hornless  sense  of  relief.  The  very 
fillers  of  her  being  seemed  to  relax.  She  thought  for  a  time 
she  would  go  to  bed  and  merely  lie  there.  Mut  as  the 
day  advanced  quiet  made  less  of  an  appeal,  and  she  wan- 
dered forth  to  find  Grace  Sinclair.  Her  friend  was  dancing 
in  excitement  over  a  new  venture  of  hers,  Popcley  Tube,  and 
for  anything  else  had  deaf  ears.  Hilda  hail  a  vagrant  sense 
of  isolation,  of  being  out  of  it;  but  that  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  thought  of  the  balance  to  her  credit  at 
Scott  \-  Hallen's. 

Tlw  I  wo  weeks  t  hat  followed  were  memorable.  I  ler  chief 
activity  w  an  t  he  engrossing  one  of  clot  lies.  She  had  deter 
mined  that  of  her  w  innings  an  e  \  en  fifteen  t  housand  should 
be  kept  intact.  The  surplus  above  that  she  decided  to 
spend,  anil  there  was  plenty  of  interest  in  doing  it.  Far 
less  than  ever  before  did  she  question  prices  or  deliberate 
over  material.  She  bought  with  freehanded ness  and  it  was 
all  like  a  pleasant  dream  Hut  in  due  course  it  came  to  its 
end,  and  Hilda's  life  was  ready  to  sink  back  to  its  usual 
plane,  relieved  in  contrast  to  what  it  had  been  by  her  bel 
tered  income.  At  least  that  is  what  she  said  to  herself. 

Mut  her  existence  somehow  refused  to  slip  back.  Her 
(lays  were  empty;  there  was  nothing  entertaining  enough 
to  do;  the  world  seemed  stale  and  tasteless.  She  craved 
sensation  and  there  was  none.    Dejected  and  lint  less,  she 
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would  wander  about,  puzzling  how  she  could  fill  in  her 
time.  Occupations  which  had  once  seemed  adequate  were 
hopelessly  boresome  now.  Even  new  pleasures  which  she 
felt  l  hat  she  could  at  last  alTord  failed  to  (jive  her  much  of  a 
stir.  Hooks  did  not  hold  her  mind;  even  the  theater  could 
not  take  her  completely  out  of  herself. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  trouble  with  me,"  she  told  her 
brother.  "If  I  do  find  something  to  do  I  can't  settle  down 
to  it,  but  for  the  most  part  I  can't  find  anything  to  do." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  trouble  with  you,"  replied  Her- 
bert: "it's  Wall  Street.  Now  if  you  were  a  man  you  would 
have  the  exactions  and  interest  of  a  job  to  engross  you 
after  your  superheated  experience  in  the  market.  You 
would  have  to  work,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
steadying  than  work.  It's  man's  greatest  check  against 
abnormality. 

"  When  a  woman  hasn't  anything  of  that  sort  to  steady 
her  she  should  guard  against  excesses  of  excitement; 
they're  doubly  dangerous.  I  can  see  your  present  plight 
clearly  enough." 

Diagnosis,  however,  was  not  cure,  and  as  dull  days  suc- 
ceeded one  another  Hilda's  mind  kept  turning  back  to  that 
bright  period  when  she  had  been  in  the  midst  of  her  finan- 
cial  adventure.  She  recalled  vividly  the  priceless  emotion 
of  the  day  she  had  made  her  first  thousand  dollars.  Mem- 
ory of  her  agonized  fears  when  the  stock  went  to  50  faded 
and  was  overshadowed  by  a  recollection  of  the  wonderful 
moment  of  relaxation,  like  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain, 
which  had  followed  word  that  her  stock  had  been  sold.  She 
prized  that  along  with  the  constant  thrill  which  had  been 
hourly  in  her  existence  while  she  had  held  Hammersley. 
She  revolted  at  the  present  flatness  of  everything.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  lost  a  most  invaluable  posses- 
sion—ardor in  life.  Meanwhile,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
she  should  keep  cursory  track  of 
stock  quotations,  most  particularly 
of  the  argosy -laden  Hammersley. 
And  the  next  turning  point  in  Hil- 
da's financial  career  came  when  the 
shares,  of  which  she  did  not  own  a 
single  one,  performed  another  mirac- 
ulous feat  and  went  from  fifty  to 
seventy. 

She  writhed;  it  was  intolerable  to 
think  what  selling  out  had  cost  her. 
Nor  did  she  blame  herself;  all  recol- 
lection of  her  fears  when  the  stock 
had  made  its  other  phenomenal  jump 
was  gone.  She  simply  heaped  impre- 
cations upon  her  sister  and  brother 
and  brother-in-law.  With  every 
point  that  Hammersley  rose  her  re- 
sentment went  with  it.  The  matter 
assumed  many  of  the  aspects  of  a 
family  quarrel. 

"What  I  contend  is  that  you  three 
practically  robbed  me  of  something 
like  ten  thousand  dollars,"  she  de- 
clared. "It  was  outrageous." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  urged  Herbert. 
"Be  reasonable.  Can't  you  under- 
stand that  no  matter  if  Hammersley 
goes  to  a  thousand  it  was  still  the 
right  thing  for  you  to  sell  when  you 
did?" 

"The  right  thing?  I  should  say  I 
could  not  understand  that!" 

Still  Going  Up 


"  TF  YOU  knew  a  little  more  about 
J-  trading  in  stocks  you  would.  No 
man  would  curse  out  his  relatives 
because  they  had  given  him  the  most 
ordinarily  prudent  advice.  But  a 
woman  with  a  woman's  ignorance 
does,  and,  because  of  her  very  lack  of 
knowledge,  quarrels." 

"Well,  I'll  never  listen  to  your  ad- 
vice again,"  she  asserted.  And  when 
a  few  days  later  she  read  in  a  news- 
paper that  there  were  predictions 
that  Hammersley  would  go  to  100, 
and  a  plan,  which  had  been  forming 
itself  in  Hilda's  mind,  began  to  take 
more  definite  shape,  she  gave  no 
heed  to  the  beseechings  of  Herbert 
and  the  Smiths.  "They're  a  stupid 
and  poky  lot,  anyway,"  she  reflected, 
and  went  ahead  with  her  scheme. 

Hammersley  was  then  close  upon 
75,  and  with  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  her  original  winnings  she  again 
bought.  Even  as  Hilda  gave  the 
order  she  could  feel  life  recommencing 
for  her.  Her  blood  coursed  warmly, 
her  cheeks  glowed,  springiness  re- 
turned to  her  step  and  her  eyes  had 


fire  in  them  once  more.  No  longer  was  existence  stale, 
profitless,  undirected.  She  found  all  the  zestful  sensations 
for  which  she  had  been  craving,  and  with  avid  interest  she 
followed  the  fortunes  of  her  "war  baby." 

"Taking  your  particular  kind  of  drug  again,"  com- 
mented Herbert  in  despair. 

"Call  it  what  you  like,  I'm  getting  rich  at  it,"  retorted 
Hilda. 

"You  are  rich,"  answered  her  brother. 

"My  dear  Herbert,"  said  the  girl,  "my  ideas  aren't  so 
small  as  they  once  were.  I  should  like  to  have  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

"There  you  go  again !  That's  another  tiling  a  boom  does 
for  a  woman.  Let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  had  slaved  in  an 
office  somewhere  for  every  penny  that  you've  got  you 
wouldn't  think  you  were  so  badly  off.  You'd  know  what  a 
dollar  meant.  You've  lost  all  your  sense  of  values." 

Hilda  only  laughed,  and  laughed  again  when  the  stock 
continued  a  little  farther  in  its  amazing  career. 

"It  certainly  is  the  life," she  confided  to  Grace  Sinclair; 
"and  it's  easy  to  make  money  if  you  just  know  how, 
isn't  it?" 

Increasingly  that  became  her  state  of  mind,  and  more 
and  more  Herbert's  talk  fell  upon  well-nigh  scornful  ears. 
Hammersley  was  simply  making  a  joke  of  all  counsels  of 
caution  and  prudence  and  in  so  doing  was  augmenting 
Hilda's  profits.  There  stood  in  her  name  at  the  broker's 
something  over  three  hundred  shares  of  the  stock.  Along 
toward  the  middle  of  August  it  was  selling  above  85.  The 
girl  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars  ahead  since  she 
had  first  begun  trading. 

"  Your  whole  attitude  toward  money  and  how  it's  earned 
is  changing  for  the  worse,"  her  brother  told  her.  "Not  only 
are  you  developing  a  certain  contempt  for  the  unromantic 
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virtue  of  going  slow,  but  I  believe  you're  coming  to  despise 
the  careful,  plodding  people  the  people  who  are  the  social 
backbone  -  because  in  ten  days  you  make  more  than  most 
of  them  make  in,  perhaps,  ten  years.  That  mental  condition 
is  unfair  and  vicious  and  false.  If  you  had  the  larger  eco- 
nomic vision  of  a  man  you'd  never  be  guilty  of  that  mistake. 
You're  being  tricked  into  a  deplorable  misunderstanding 
of  the  basic  laws  of  the  universe.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
life  or  experience  to  set  you  straight.  Only  a  good  smash 
can  do  that  for  you  now." 

But  Hilda  cared  nothing  for  the  basic  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse while  Hammersley  was  on  the  rise,  and,  during  the 
month  that  followed,  her  development  proceeded  rapidly. 
It  was  as  if  the  very  fabric  of  her  was  changing.  She  was 
the  helpless  victim  of  the  heady  poison  of  speculation,  and 
one  by  one  the  vestiges  of  the  controlled,  moderated,  ra- 
tional girl  that  she  had  been  disappeared,  and  she  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  one  fed  and  driven  by  excitement. 
There  was  nothing  to  check  her,  because  she  was  always 
winning;  that  fact  seemed  to  her  the  ultimate  justification 
of  her  system  of  life  and  thought,  and  she  gave  herself  over 
to  the  business  of  what  she  termed  "  cleaning  it  up."  With 
each  new  jump  of  the  market  she  knew  less  of  restraint. 

Hilda  Tries  Living  on  Her  Nerves 

THIS  growing  abandon  penetrated  in  many  directions. 
For  one,  after  the  tense  hours  ending  at  three  o'clock  it 
was  perfectly  intolerable  to  return  quietly  home.  Various 
expedients  failed  her,  until  she  hit  upon  an  occupation  only 
a  little  less  exciting  than  making  money— namely,  spend- 
ing it. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  blow  in  fifty  dollars  to-day?  I've 
made  a  heap  more  than  that,"  she  would  argue  to  herself, 
and  then  sally  forth  to  shop.  She 
opened  accounts  at  stores  which 
shortly  before  she  had  not  believed 
that  she  could  afford  to  enter.  Band- 
boxes and  parcels  nightly  littered  the 
hall  of  her  home.  She  got  practically 
everything  she  wanted  and  a  good 
deal  that  she  did  not  need.  When  she 
came  to  realize  that  some  purchase 
had  been  unnecessary,  she  would 
merely  shrug  and  observe  that  it 
didn't  matter. 

"You're  turning  into  a  spend- 
thrift," Herbert  preached.  "You've 
changed  from  a  once  watchful,  econ- 
omizing person  into  an  easy-money 
fool.  You're  forgetting  that  it  did 
rain  for  you  for  a  long  time,  and 
you're  chucking  thrift  to  the  winds. 
That  is  what  this  boom  is  doing  for 
you!" 

Another  manifestation  was  a  con- 
stant and  growing  desire  to  be  abroad 
at  night.  Having  no  office  hours  and 
no  appointments  to  meet  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  made,  in  one  respect,  small 
difference  when  she  reached  bed. 
Hilda  took  full  advantange  of  this  to 
escape  the  ennui  of  long,  uneventful 
evenings  alone  with  her  brother.  She 
and  Grace  Sinclair  began  to  arrange 
parties  that  started  with  dinner  and 
were  limited  only  by  the  character 
of  their  chaperonage.  These  brought 
reciprocal  parties.  Soon  it  was  rare 
that  she  was  at  home  either  for  dinner 
or  after  it,  until  very  late.  And,  of 
course,  hand  in  hand  with  this  went 
a  greater  freedom  with  stimulants. 

Indeed,  stimulants  were  playing  a 
constantly  larger  part  with  Hilda. 
This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes; 
one  of  which  was  that  no  long  time 
passed  before  she  widened  her  specu- 
lative activities— that  is,  she  traded 
in  other  w  ar  issues  besides  Hammers- 
ley. There  were  Popeley  Tube  and 
Guidon  Steel,  and  more  besides.  She 
drove  a  string  of  ponies  where  she  had 
driven  one  before,  and  the  excitement 
was  proportionately  increased.  More- 
over, she  developed  certain  theories 
of  buying  and  selling,  such  as  to  ac- 
quire Popeley  at  opening  of  the 
market  each  day  and  to  sell  it  at 
closing.  Someone  had  explained  that 
system  to  her,  and  she  took  it  up— 
not  so  much  in  reality  because  she 
believed  in  it  as  because  it  put  a 
keener  edge  on  the  game  and  gave 
her  more  to  do.  And  with  the  keener 
edge  came  a  greater  nervous  fag  and 
craving  for  false  goads. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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THIS  tale  may  be  classed  almost  with  the  historical 
novel.  For  it  happened  in  an  age  of  New  York  so 
remote  that  even  those  inhabitants  who  have  escaped 
the  perils  of  automobile  collisions,  hobnail  liver  and  neu- 
rasthenia have  difficulty  in  recalling  that 
vanished  era.  In  those  days  the  Singer 
Tower  was  the  highest  eminence  of  the 
city;  the  space  where  the  Woolworth 
Building  now  stands  was  occupied  by 
an  archaic  relic  of  a  still  older  era.  In 
those  days  the  "new"  subway  was  a 
novelty.  The  social  customs  kept  the 
simplicity  of  a  bygpne  age.  There  was 
only  one  step  in  the  one-step.  It  was 
called  turkey  trotting  and  was  regarded 
by  the  prudish  as  immoral.  Waltzing 
still  maintained  the  ancient  one-two-three 
beat. 

The  the  dansant  was  in  its  infancy. 
People  went  in  flocks  just  to  see  that  late 
invention,  the  aeroplane!  Europe  was  a 
place  to  go  to  and  not  to  read  about. 

The  city's  intellectual  life  partook  of 
the  same  antique  quaintness.  A  large 
body  in  the  American  Colony  still  held  to 
the  theory  that  the  United  States  every 
year  assimilated  millions  of  immigrants 
and  gave  them  American  habits  of 
thought.  Still  others  among  our  best 
thinkers  maintained  that  woman's  place 
on  election  day  was  the  home;  and  the 
idea  of  real  ladies  parading  on  Fifth 
Avenue  would  have  brought  only  laugh- 
ter. There  was  as  much  talk  then  of 
corporation  abuses  and  trusts  as  there  is 
to-day  of  preparedness  and  an  adequate 
navy.  The  modest  yet  substantial  for- 
tunes of  that  period  had  been  made  in 
such  staple  commodities  as  oil,  steel  and 
coal;  the  swollen  munitions  fortunes  of 
this  day  were  as  yet  undreamed  of. 

An  old,  old  New  Yorker,  resident  on 
Manhattan  for  at  least  eleven  years  and 
still  pretty  free  from  neuritis  or  paranoia, 
finds  himself  sitting  of  nights  before  the 
glowing  steam  register  and  calling  up  one 
by  one  the  quaint  scenes  of  that  youth 
of  his,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  He 
remembers  the  day  when  Roosevelt  came 
back  from  Africa,  waving  his  old- 
fashioned  top  hat  to  the  blare  of  bands 
which  played  the  primitive  and  forgotten 
ragtime  of  a  vanished  era.  He  remem- 
bers         But  there  is  a  book  in  all  that. 

I  must  hurry  along  and  record  the  one  fact  pertinent 
to  this  story.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Post-office 
Department,  always  a  little  behind  the  ripest  thought  of 
the  nation,  had  only  just  begun  to  issue  fraud  orders  against 
certain  popular  and  lucrative  forms  of  high-low  finance; 
and  the  New  York  Police  Department  had  not  yet  thor- 
oughly awakened  to  a  certain  danger  in  our  midst.  Which 
is  why  Barry  Turner,  having  closed  up,  at  the  proper  psy- 
chological time,  the  Betting  Syndicate  Ltd.,  of  Missouri, 
had  opened,  in  a  building  near  the  subway  but  above?  the 
Wall  Street  deadline,  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd.,  of  New 
York. 

Simple  in  its  natural  human  beauty  was  the  Circle  Syn- 
dicate Ltd.  It  offered  the  bait  not  only  of  gain,  but  also 
of  mystery.  As  Barry  Turner  once  said  in  one  of  his  criti- 
cal moments,  the  sucker,  to  class  as  really  valuable  seafood, 
must  have  an  imagination;  and  nothing  stimulate  imag- 
ination like  mystery.  To  summarize  brielly  a  game  which 
constituted  a  great  work  of  art,  t  he  Hetting  Syndicate,  now 
the  Circle  Syndicate,  existed  mainly  because  of  (lie  mys- 
tery surrounding  the  talents  of  Harry  Turner  as  a  race- 
track tipster.  It  was  supposed,  by  those  who  are  born 
every  minute,  that  he  possessed  superhuman  judgment, 
and  some  marvelous  inside  track  to  the  minds  and  plots  of 
the  men  who  controlled  the  discredited  horse-racing  game. 
The  supreme  beauty  of  his  scheme  was  this:  The  more  you 
believed  that  racing  was  crooked,  that,  the  events  were  all 
fixed  and  the  horses  doped  or  pulled,  the  more  you  must, 
believe  in  Barry  Turner's  plan  to  enrich  the  public.  Hvcry 
editorial  on  the  race-track  iniquity  was  a  whoop  for  the 
Circle  Syndicate  Ltd.  Turner,  Harry  Turner,  you  see,  had 
a  line  on  the  councils  of  corruption;  and  the  thicker  tin- 
muck  the  richer  the  crop. 

It  was  a  sure  thing;  only  to  work  the  game  as  he  wanted 
to  work  it  required  capital,  more  capital  than  Mr.  Turner, 
as  an  old  victim  of  race-track  frauds,  could  command.  Thai 
was  why  he  was  letting  in  the  public.  He  paid,  out  of  the 
earnings,  three  per  cent  a  week  regularly.   Some  weeks,  it, 
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was  true,  the  returns  would  run  much  higher  than  three  per 
cent.  This  surplus  was  Barry  Turner's  reward  for  his 
trouble-  could  anything  have  been  fairer  than  that?  He 
did  not,  like  unsound  financiers,  hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
surplus  would  be  an  added  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
No,  he  just  paid  out  the  regular  three  per  cent  in  New 
York,  as  he  had  done  for  a  whole  six  weeks  in  Kansas  City. 
Three  per  cent  for  fifty-two  weeks  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  per  cent.  Not  only  that:  stock  paying  three  per  cent  a 
week  is  just  bound  to  rise.  A  hundred  dollars  invested  in 
such  stock  may  be  worth  almost  anything  as  soon  as  Wall 
Street  perceives  its  value! 

So  Harry  Turner  sat  in  his  suite  of  offices,  on  a  pleasant 
morning  in  early  summer  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
taking  thought  of  the  future  with  Pete  Creigan  and  Lew 
Milliken,  the  rest  of  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd. 

I'ete  had  begun  life  as  a  solicitor  for  a  newspaper.  This 
had  fitted  him  for  higher  flights  in  finance.  He  was  the 
advertising  head  of  tin-  Circle  Syndicate,  which  depended 
for  its  life  mainly  on  advertising  judiciously  done.  I'ete 
was  a  little,  round-headed  man  in  a  fancy  waistcoat  and 
diamonds.  His  face  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  had 
not  been  a  little  pasty.  His  countenance  was  always  cheer- 
ful; and  the  tighter  the  hole  in  a  life  full  of  holes,  the  more 
pleasant  his  expression. 

I'ete,  however,  looked  a  little  too  much  like  his  game  In 
he  of  much  use  for  personal  contacts  with  the  customers  of 
the  Circle  Syndicate.  Hew  Milliken  furnished  that  per- 
sonal touch.  He  was  about  thirty-live  and  looked  younger 
by  electric  light.  He  dressed  correctly  and  could  use  the 
Knglish  language  almost  perfectly.  In  short,  he  was  made 
up,  just  at  present,  for  the  part  of  a  respected  and  pros- 
perous Wall  Street  broker,  just  as  two  years  before,  when 
engaged  in  selling  stocks  of  a  gold  mine  the  location  of 
which  had  been  revealed  by  a  dying  prospector,  lie  had 
impersonated  a  sincere  but  uncultivated  son  of  the  untamed 
West.  His  keen,  smooth-shaven,  dark  countenance  was 
rather  serious  and  solemn  in  expression.    Tin    'erved  to 


create  confidence  in  suckers;  but  it  belied  the  character 
within,  which  was  lightsome  and  gay  through  all  changes  of 
fortune.  It  was,  in  fact,  merely  the  mask  of  the  habitual 
joker.  Add  Barry  Turner  himself,  with  his  comfortable 
waistline,  his  smile  which  showed  a  row 
of  perfect  white  teeth,  and  the  net  result 
was  as  merry  a  gang  of  pirates  as  ever 
scuttled  ship.  When  they  sat,  as  they  did 
that  fine  summer  morning,  and  discussed 
a  knotty  point  in  their  business  they  had 
the  air  of  men  who  are  putting  up  a  fine 
joke  on  the  public— and  getting  paid 
for  it. 

Pete  Creigan  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  open  door  of  Barry's  private  office. 
From  outside  that  door  came  sounds  of 
honest  industry.  Louise,  the  blonde, 
was  typing  out  a  new  circular  letter  to 
Barry's  private  Eastern  Sucker  List. 
Cora,  of  the  haughty  pompadour,  was 
copying  on  a  mimeograph  another  circular 
message  describing  in  detail  the  winners 
which  Barry  had  picked  in  the  previous 
week.  Rosie,  brunette  in  coloring,  with 
high  nose  and  bright,  full  eyes,  was  making 
out  elaborate  voucher  checks  for  three 
dollars  each — the  week's  rake-off  to  the 
customers. 

"Well,"  said  Pete  Creigan  as  he  waved 
his  hand,  "you're  taking  risks  with  the 
girls,  too,  ain't  you?  Big  risks  and  quick 
profits  is  our  motto!" 

Barry  Turner,  more  cautious  than  the 
rest,  removed  one  fat  leg  from  another  fat 
leg,  rose  and  closed  the  door  before  he 
replied: 

"  Lovely  woman  stays  with  her  job  and 
asks  no  questions,  especially  when  she's 
getting  fifty  per  cent  more  here  than  she 
could  get  anywhere  else.  What's  that 
Cora  thinking  behind  her  pompadour  just 
now?  Fellers,  beaux,  steadies,  and  that 
ecru  lace  lingerie  waist  cut  on  the  bias 
she's  going  to  buy  when  the  wad  comes  in 
on  Saturday  night.  I've  had  'em  blonde 
and  I've  had  'em  brunette,  but  I  never 
yet  had  'em  show  any  curiosity  about 
the  business.  Even  after  the  touch-off, 
they're  always  surprised  and  won't  believe 
it  I'm  such  a  nice  man!  If  we  had  to 
have  a  bookkeeper,  why  didn't  you  get  a 
woman?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Pete  Creigan,  good- 
humored  still  in  spite  of  the  splutter  of 
his  chief,  "a  staff  of  women  don't  make  a  noise  like  a  grow- 
ing concern  at  all.  Go  into  an  office  all  girls,  and  it  looks 
cheap,  don't  it?  Even  when  they're  pippins  like  we  picked 
here.  You  ain't  in  this  office  afternoons  when  you're  over 
to  the  track,  are  you?  And  Hew  can't  be  counted  on  he's 
got  other  things  to  do.  Who's  here  to  give  tone  and  con- 
fidence when  I'm  away?" 

Here  Lew  Milliken  came  in  with  that  imitation  of  a 
smooth  Kastern  accent  which  had  become  almost  habitual 
to  him  since  he  transferred  his  field  of  operations. 

"  We  got  to  have  a  bookkeeper,  now  the  money's  coining 
in.  That's  right.  Hut  why  didn't  you  get  a  grafter  while 
you  were  about  it?" 

The  chief  threw  out,  at  this  suggestion,  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  which  was  made  at  once  articulate  in  the 
speech  of  I'ete  Creigan. 

"A  grafter !" echoed  I'ete.  "A  grafter?  Yes,  and  let  him 
in  for  a  split  of  the  rake-off !  And  have  him  blow  our  game 
wide  open  to  that,  double-crossing  New  York  bunch  of  sure- 
thing  players  that  hang  round  the  Hotel  Hamblen  lobby! 
Not  on  your  loose  bank  roll.  Say,"  he  added,  turning  full 
on  his  associates,  "can't  I  size  up  a  man  when  I  see  him? 
Anything  ever  wrong  with  my  sense  for  human  thought 
and  psychology?  This  fellow  I've  hired  is  going  to  lake 
program,  I  tell  you." 

"  Where  did  you  get  t  his  — — "  began  Harry  Turner,  and 
paused  to  consult  a  note  scratched  on  the  memorandum 

pad  before  him    "  t  his  Mr.  A.  M  .  Hr  ?" 

"  Kmploymrnt  agency,"  said  I'ete.  "They  lined  up  half 
a  dozen  candidates  for  me  yesterday  afternoon.  He'd  just 
registered.  I  picked  him  from  the  bunch.  His  caliber  is 
about  22  H.  It.,  which  is  what  we  want.  He's  going  to 
draw  his  salary  unci  do  no  thinking,  just  like  the  girls. 
Previous  employment  looked  all  right.  He  offered  to  be 
bonded  " 

"And  have  t  he  bond  company  gum-shoeing  round  t  o  gel 
information  on  his  new  employers?"  inquired  |,ew  Milliken. 
"Certainly  not,"  replied  Pete.   "Hut  he  offered." 
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"Well,"  said  the  chief,  bending 
back  and  forth  a  flexible  celluloid 
ruler  as  he  considered,  "that's  up 
to  you,  Pete."  His  tone  changed 
and  took  on  the  hard  accents  of  a 
cart-tail  orator  as  he  added  a  pas- 
sage from  his  old  patent-medicine 
spiel:  "'A  coward  never  made  a 
fortune  and  a  faint  heart  never 
won  a  fair  lady.'" 

I  lard  upon  this  a  knock  came  at 
the  door,  and  Louise,  the  blonde, 
entered.  " Gemun  tosee you,  Mr. 
Creigan,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Breece," 
sin  added,  glancing  down  at  the 
card  in  her  brilliantly  manicured 
hand. 

'  All  right ,  sweet  ness,"  said  Lew 
Milliken,  rising  to  take  away  the 
card.  "Say,  smell  my  rose."  He 
indicated  a  suspiciously  stiff- 
looking  bud  in  his  buttonhole. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Louise. 
"All  right,  I'll  be  the  goat."  She 
lowered  her  pink,  tip-tilted  little 
nose  toward  the  rosebud.  Lew's 
hand,  in  his  coat  pocket,  made  a 
sudden  convulsive  motion.  The 
rosebud  broke  out  a  delicate 
spray,  which  bedewed  the  coun- 
tenance of  Louise. 

"Bah!"  sputtered  Louise, 
reaching  to  her  belt  for  her  hand- 
kerchief. "They  made  that  perfume  in 
a  soap  factory!    Smart  Aleck!    If  you 
gotta  have  perfume,  get  good  perfume!" 

Barry  and  Pete  broke  into  roars  of 
laughter;  but  Lew  Milliken,  the  jester, 
smiled  never  a  smile.  His  countenance 
grew  more  solemn,  if  anything,  as  he  said: 
"Left  pocket,  perfume  for  ladies!  Right,  water  for  gents!" 

"Smart  Aleck!"  repeated  Louise,  dabbing  her  nose. 
"Do  I  show  the  gentleman  in?" 

"Wait  until  I  ring,"  said  Barry  Turner,  his  face  sober- 
ing into  the  expression  of  business.  "Another  thing,"  he 
asked  as  Louise  closed  the  door,  "how  are  you  going  to 
explain  to  this  bookkeeper  about  the  bank  roll?  The  kind 
of  business  he's  been  doing  don't  keep  its  money  in  a  safe- 
deposit  vault,  but  in  a  bank." 

"  Easiest  thing  you  know ! "  replied  Pete.  "  I've  thought 
that  out.  This  is  a  race-track  game,  and  we  have  to  have 
the  ready  cash  to  bet,  don't  we?  We  can't  put  it  up  to  the 
bookies  in  checks,  can  we?— you  see!" 

"All  right,"  responded  Barry  Turner  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  leaves  it  all  up  to  a  subordinate.  "All  right! 
Let's  have  him  in."  He  rang  the  bell,  and  with  that  ring 
the  three  members  of  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd.  fell  into  the 
role.  Barry  Turner  drew  toward  him  a  filing-box  filled 
with  papers,  which  he  began  to  finger  authoritatively. 
Pete  settled  down  to  the  little  desk  in  the  corner  and  fell 
to  examining  the  documents  in  the  pigeonholes.  There 
being  no  more  desk  room,  Lew  Milliken  gazed  thoughtfully 
out  of  the  window.  And  escorted  by  Louise,  still  wrinkling 
her  tip-tilted  nose,  there  entered  a  little,  dapper  man,  with 
a  narrow  jaw,  a  pair  of  rather  sleepy  blue  eyes  and  a  small 
waxed  mustache. 

Barry  Turner  fumbled  with  the  papers  for  a  few  minutes 
before  he  looked  up.  As  though  still  absorbed,  he  referred 
to  the  memorandum  pad. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Breece,"  he  said,  "sit  down.  You  are  the  man 
who  wants  to  be  our  head  bookkeeper,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  have  applied  for  the  situation,"  replied  Mr. 
Breece. 

The  applicant  answered  a  rapid  string  of  questions 
concerning  his  habits,  circumstances,  training,  previous  em- 
ployment. He  understood  bookkeeping,  both  old  double- 
entry  and  the  filing  cabinet  system.  "  We'll  stick  to  double 
entry,"  said  Barry  Turner  at  this  point.  Barry  had  learned 
how  to  falsify  or  destroy  sets  of  books;  card-index  systems 
presented  a  new  problem.  And  so  Mr.  Breece  was  engaged 
at  thirty  dollars  a  week,  with  the  promise  of  a  raise  in 
salary  for  diligence. 

"Very  well,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Breece,  gently 
twirling  his  mustache. 

"Then  show  Mr.  Breece  the  office,  Mr.  Milliken,"  said 
Barry  Turner  as  he  settled  himself  again,  "  and  explain  to 
him,  please,  that  you  will  take  care  of  the  cash.  It  is  nec- 
essary, in  the  nature  of  our  business,  Mr.  Breece,  to  have 
peculiar  banking  arrangements." 

Patting  the  last  hair  of  his  mustache  into  place,  Mr. 
Breece  followed  his  guide.  As  Lew  Milliken  passed  Rosie, 
who  sat  industriously  preparing  checks  for  the  signature  of 
the  president  and  treasurer,  he  stepped  softly  up  behind 
her  on  the  left,  reached  over  and  touched  her  right  shoul- 
der.  Rosie  turned.   No  one  was  there,  of  course. 

"  I'm  on  to  you,  fresh !"  she  remarked  as,  without  glanc- 
ing up  again,  she  resumed  the  manufacture  of  easy  riches 
and  quick  money. 


Milliken  did  not  change  expression  as  he  stepped  over 
to  a  flat-top  desk,  opened  a  drawer,  drew  out  a  rather 
thin  and  messy  set  of  books  and  started  to  explain. 
While  Mr.  Breece  stooped  over  the  cashbook,  trying  to 
unravel  its  many  and  unique  peculiarities, 
Lew  straightened  up,  tiptoed  to  the  desk 
where  Louise  was  industriously  tapping  at  her 
machine.    Cora  saw  him  approaching  and 
her  features  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  intelligent 
I         anticipation.    Lew  took  something  out  of  his 
pocket,  laid  it  down  on  the  desk.  The  some- 
thing was  attached  to  a  rubber  tube  ending 
in  a  bulb.    Lew  squeezed  the  bulb,  and  a 
realist  ic  little  gray  mouse  ran  across  the  desk 
into  range  of  Louise's  vision. 

"  Mercy ! "  shrieked  Louise,  spilling  on  the 
floor  a  heap  of  circulars  and  prospectus 
pamphlets. 

"You  mean  thing!"  spoke  up  Rosie  from 
her  desk. 

"Say,  I'm  getting  it  all !  "exclaimed  Louise, 
when  she  regained  control  of  herself.  "Be 
the  little  village  cut-up  with  somebody  else, 
can't  you?" 

Mr.  Breece  had  looked  up  from  his  work 
to  watch  this  episode.  He  joined  in  the 
general  laugh.  But  as  he  looked  back  to  his 
book  the  smile  suddenly  left  his  face.  He  sat 
for  a  moment  with  his  filmy  blue  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  with  his  mouth  half  open,  with 
his  motions  frozen  to  a  statuesque  immobility. 
Then  he  began  busily  turning  the  leaves  of 
the  cashbook  and  resumed  his  smile,  as 
though  the  excellence  of  Lew  Milliken's  joke 
had  come  back  to  his  mind. 

// 

with  osten-  TT^OR  a  fortnight  after  that  the  Gods  of 
orption       '         Graft  smiled  on  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd. 

The  advertising  of  Pete  Creigan,  placed  in 
those  mediums  which  would  attract  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  easy  and  the  least  from  the  muckrakers,  bore 
golden  fruit.  No  less  successfully  did  Lew  Milliken  spread 
the  tidings  by  word  of  mouth.  The  checks,  the  money 
orders,  the  ready  United  States  currency  poured  in  floods 
across  the  desk.  Pete  permitted  himself  the  luxury  of  get- 
ting drunk  for  a  night.  Barry  Turner  smiled  more  broadly 
than  ever  on  his  world.  As  for  Lew,  he  took  out  his  high 
spirits  in  such  a  debauch  of  practical  joking  as  even  he  had 
never  known  before. 

For  a  few  days  he  picked  Louise  for  his  pranks,  until 
she  passed  from  the  state  of  saucy  irritation  proper  to 
a  young  lady  receiving  attentions  from  a  gentleman  to  a 
case  of  sulks. 

Perceiving  that  there  was  no  more  proper  resistance  in 
Louise  he  switched  to  Rosie,  making  her  days  uncertain 
and  hideous.  If  Rosie  lacked  sense  of  humor  on  these 
proceedings  she  did  not  lack  the  vindictive  spirit.  One 
morning  the  members  of  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd.  were 
holding  a  conference  in  Barry  Turner's  private  office.  The 
first  hot  day  of  the  season  had  arrived,  and  so  they  sat  in 
their  shirt  sleeves.  Outside  Cora,  Louise,  Rosie  and  Mr. 
Breece  went  languidly  through  the  motions  of  work.  By 
now  Mr.  Breece  was  established  in  the  office  routine,  was 
settled  into  the  machinery  of  the  place.  The  girls,  of  course, 
had  long  ago  held  feminine  counsel  on  his  case,  and  the 
verdict  was  favorable. 

"He's  kinda  slow,  but  he's  all  right,"  said  Louise,  who 
was  captious  but  kind. 

"He  wouldn't  do  for  a  matinee  favorite,  but  that's  an 
awful  cute  dimple  in  his  chin,"  said  Rosie,  who  was  observ- 
ant but  charitable. 

"He's  not  one  of  those  fresh  ginks  that's  always  gettin' 
new  with  a  girl— I  bet  you  could  trust  him,"  said  Cora,  who 
was  experienced  but  sentimental. 

Mr.  Breece  had,  in  fact,  a  caressing  way  with  women. 
Though  he  said  little,  his  manner  always  proved  him  aware 
that  they  were  there.  So  it  happened  that  Rosie  remarked 
to  him  that  morning  as  she  dipped  her  pen  in  the  inkwell 
and  studied  the  nib: 

"It's  getting  so  I  can't  be  sure  when  I  use  ink  that  it 
won't  be  grape-juice  or  somethink.  I  wouldn't  let  him 
know  it  for  the  world,  but  he's  got  me  goin'.  Every  time 
he  passes  back  of  me  I  get  the  creeps  for  fear  of  what  he'll 
do  next." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Breece  without  looking  up  from  his 
books,  "why  don't  you  come  back  at  him?  He's  having  it 
all  his  own  way.  If  I  was  you  I'd  do  something— I'd  joke 
back,  I  would." 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  to  do,"  said  Rosie,  running 
her  finger  down  the  sucker  list  while  she  looked  for  a  name. 
"I  was  never  in  vawdville." 

" F'rinstance,"  pursued  Mr.  Breece,  "there's  his  coat. 
If  I  was  a  girl  and  had  a  needle  and  thread  in  my  desk  I'd 
sew  up  the  sleeves  of  his  coat." 

Three  pairs  of  feminine  eyes  traveled  to  the  rack  in  the 
corner  by  the  side  door  where  hung  Milliken's  snuff-brown 
coat. 


"  Fine ! "  exclaimed  Louise,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment. "Here,  Rosie,  I'll  go  in  and  keep  him  busy  explaining 
this  letter    and  you  " 

"Sure!"  said  Rosie,  Cora  and  Mr.  Breece  all  together. 
In  three  minutes  Rosie  had  threaded  a  needle  from  the 
sewing  kit  in  her  desk,  had  taken  down  the  coat,  had 
turned  back  the  lining  of  the  sleeves,  had  basted  two  firm 
seams,  had  turned  the  linings  back.  When  Louise  returned, 
her  face  expressing  melodramatic  tension,  the  coat  hung 
innocently  in  its  accustomed  place. 

Half  an  hour  later  Lew  Milliken  emerged  through  the 
door  of  the  inner  office,  remarking  as  he  did  so  to  someone 
within  that  he  must  hurry  along.  The  whole  office  watched 
him  from  eye-corners  as  he  lifted  the  coat  by  its  collar, 
swung  it  back  of  him,  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  proper 
sleeve,  and  stopped,  on  encountering  the  obstacle,  so 
neatly  and  yet  so  abruptly  that  one  might  have  said  he 
was  merely  changing  his  mind. 

"I  guess,"  he  said  slowly  and  distinctly,  "it's  such  a  hot 
day  I'll  just  carry  this  coat  over  my  arm." 

"You  mean  thing ! "  said  Rosie.  "  You're  stung,  and  you 
won't  admit  it!  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Breece,  when  you 
told  me  to  do  it  " 

"To  what  do  you  refer  to,  Hortense?"  replied  Lew  as 
he  strode  toward  the  door. 

Then  the  postman  came,  bearing  a  very  heavy  sack  of 
mail,  from  which  checks,  money  orders  and  cash  fell  like 
autumn  leaves.  That  morning,  also,  two  of  those  cautious 
and  inquisitive  persons  who  always  investigate  before  invest- 
ing called  at  the  office  of  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd.  Barry 
Turner  himself  spent  an  hour  with  them,  explaining;  and 
they  left  behind  two  luscious  rolls.  The  wheels  of  honest 
industry  revolved  so  fast  that  there  was  no  time  even  for  a 
thought  of  practical  joking;  though  Cora  found  time  to 
remark  to  Louise,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Milliken  was  bound 
to  get  it  back  on  Mr.  Breece. 

She  was  right.  Just  after  luncheon  the  incorrigible  Lew 
Milliken  strolled  in  casually  and  drifted  over  to  Breece's 
desk  with  an  innocent  query  about  the  day's  receipts.  He 
was  just  clipping,  with  the  gold  cutter  on  his  watch  chain, 
the  end  of  a  new  cigar. 

"Have  a  smoke,"  he  remarked  casually,  presenting  his 
cigar  case,  which  contained  but  one  cigar.  Mr.  Breece, 
absorbed  in  his  task,  took  it  absently,  bit  off  the  end  and 
inserted  it  in  his  mouth.  Milliken  struck  a  match  and  lit  up 
for  both.  Breece,  puffing  as  he  talked,  went  on  explaining: 

"No,  sir,  it  was  a  thousand  and  twenty-one  up  to  noon. 
I  didn't  enter  the  checks  that  came  in  this  aft  " 

Bang!  Breece's  cigar  went  off  with  a  sharp  explosion. 
The  lighted  end  blew  halfway  across  the  room  and  brought 
up  against  a  window.  Mr.  Breece,  as  he  faced  his  fellow 
workers  with  a  comic  expression  of  utter  amazement,  even 
of  fear,  still  held  tightly  clenched  in  his  tense  lips  a  shat- 
tered butt  composed  of  wood  with  a  Havana  wrapper. 
Rosie,  Cora  and  Louise  shrieked  in  chorus,  first  with  alarm 
and  then  with  laughter.  Pete  Creigan,  poking  his  head 
from  the  door  of  the  inner  office,  took  in  the  situation  and 
joined  in  the  merriment. 

"Got  it  back,  old  boy,"  remarked  Lew  Milliken,  still 
very  solemn  of  countenance,  as  he  took  off  his  coat,  hung  it 
on  the  rack  and  followed  Creigan  into  the  inner  office.  A 
customer  entered  just  then;  merely  a  person  asking  for 
circulars.  The  office  choked  back  its  laughter  and  resumed 
the  appearance  of  work.  But  when  he  was  gone  Louise 
stopped  her  busy  machine  to  remark: 

"We  all  oughta  get  it  back  at  him." 

"  Sure,"  said  Rosie.  "  Pinch  his  watch  or  something." 

"Well,  there  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Breece.  Lew  Milliken's 
smart,  brown  machine-homespun  coat  still  hung  on  the 
rack.  From  its  bouquet  buttonhole  to  its  breast  pocket 
ran  a  slender  thread  of  smart  gold  chain. 

Without  another  word  the  enterprising  Louise  tiptoed 
over  to  the  rack,  extracted  the  watch,  and  stood  uncertain, 
her  eyes  on  Mr.  Breece  as  though  seeking  guidance  from 
the  only  masculine  influence  in  the  room.  Mr.  Breece  said 
nothing,  but  he  gestured  with  his  hand  and  with  his  eyes. 
And  everyone  saw  the  point.  Cora  dropped  her  head  on 
her  desk  and  clapped  both  hands  over  her  mouth  to 
suppress  her  laughter  as  Louise  crept  over  to  the  spot 
designated  by  Mr.  Breece,  fastened  the  watch  and  chain 
carefully  into  place,  and  returned  to  her  work. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  filled  with  joyous  expectancy 
Lew  strode  briskly  out  of  the  inner  office,  threw  on  his  coat 
and  started  for  the  door.  At  the  very  threshold  he  seemed 
to  miss  something.  His  hand  went  to  his  breast  pocket. 
He  started;  he  turned  back  and  cast  an  accusing  eye  upon 
the  office  group.  But  Louise,  tapping  away  on  a  circular, 
Cora  tightening  up  a  loose  screw  on  her  mimeograph 
machine,  and  Rosie  decorating  a  gilded  stock  certificate 
with  her  perfect  hand,  presented  an  unbroken  front  of 
apparent  innocence.  As  for  Mr.  Breece,  he  was  entering 
figures  as  solemnly  and  methodically  as  ever. 

Lew  hurried  back  to  the  inner  office.  The  conspirators 
permitted  themselves  an  exchange  of  looks  as  they  heard 
him  ask: 

"Did  I  leave  my  watch  in  here?" 

A  moment  later  he  was  back;  honest  industry  was  going 
on  as  methodically  as  ever.   So  after  another  glance,  in 
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which  suspicion  molted  to  confidence,  ho  repeated  his 
question.  Louise  was  the  only  one  who  admitted  that  she 
heard. 

"Your  watch?"  she  said  absently,  bending  over  the 
platen  of  her  machine  as  though  searching  for  a  mistake. 
"No.    Lost  it?" 

"You're  dead  right  I've  lost  it,"  said  Lew  Milliken. 
"Can't  remember  whether  I  had  it  when  I  came  into  the 
office.  I  wonder  if  I  was  picked?  Somebody  jostled  me  at 
the  Forty-second  Street  Subway." 

At  this  everyone  turned  with  anxious  queries  and  sug- 
gestions. Where  had  he  last  taken  out  the  watch?  Did  he 
remember  what  time  it  was  when  he  looked  at  it?  Where 
did  he  have  luncheon?  Wasn't  it  possible  he  laid  it  on  the 
table? 

"Can't  see  how  I  could  lose  it  that  way,"  said  Lew. 
"Say,  you  ain't  running  a  joke  on  me?" 

"A  joke!"  said  Louise,  feigning  indignation.  "I  don't 
joke  with  people's  property.  Where  did  you  have  lunch  ?  " 
she  repeated. 

"At  Kahn's." 

Mr.  Breece  spoke  up. 

"Why  don't  you  telephone  there  then?"  he  asked. 

"Good  idea,"  said  Milliken.  "Say,  Louise,  you  call  'em 
up— Kahn's,  you  know." 

Louise,  a  quick  thinker,  hesitated  only  a  moment  before 
she  said: 

"Hadn't  you  better  call  them  up  yourself?  You  can 
describe  it.    I  never  saw  your  watch." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Milliken. 

He  had  seated  himself  at  the  little  telephone  desk  in  the 
corner,  he  had  taken  the  receiver  from  the  hook,  before  he 
glanced  at  the  transmitter.  There  was  his  property! 
Louise  had  fastened  it  by  the  chain  in  such  manner  that 
the  watch  hung  over  the  diaphragm.  The  office  blew  up  in 
a  burst  of  laughter.  Lew  reddened  a  very  little.  The 
chronic  practical  joker  is  likely  to  resent  a  good  joke  on 
himself. 

"  Say,  which  one  of  you  swell  dips  picked  me?  "  he  asked 
as  he  slipped  the  button  of  his  watch  chain  into  the  proper 
buttonhole. 

"I  did,  smarty!  You're  sore — can't  take  a  joke — can't 
take  a  joke!"  said  Louise. 

"Anyhow,  I  bet  none  of  you  girls  had  the  brains  to 
think  up  that  telephone  trick ! "  was  his  parting  shot  as  he 
slammed  the  door. 

Yet  for  three  days  Lew  Milliken,  who  was  capable  of  lay- 
ing for  his  prey  like  a  submarine,  showed  no  disposition  to 
get  revenge  on  Mr.  Breece.  Not  that  he  stopped  his  jok- 
ing. Toward  the  girls  he  became  more  mischievous  than 
ever.  He  had  found  on  Broadway  a  little  novelty  shop 
that  specialized  on  mechanical  devices  for  producing 
laughs.  And  now  the  office  became  like  a  scene  in  Hanlons' 
Fantasma.  Cora,  who  attended  to  the  morning  mail, 
could  not  open  a  package  without  fear  that  a  pretty  book 
or  a  neat  little  box  would  open  and  explode.  Louise  could 
not  lift  a  pile  of  papers  from  her  desk  with  certainty  that  a 
paper  lozenge  beneath  would  not  rise  up,  what  with  the 
release  of  pressure,  and  become  a  jack-in-the-box.  Draw- 
ers opened  suddenly,  disclosing  realistic  paper  snakes. 
Fifty-cent  pieces,  lying  temptingly  on  the  floor,  were  found 
glued  down.  The  thing  went  so  fast  and  so  riotously  that 


Barry  Turner,  the  boss,  folt  it  necessary  to  put  in  a  word  of 
warning. 

"This  practical  joke  business  is  all  well  enough,"  ho  told 
Lew  Milliken;  "keeps  their  minds  from  getting  curious 
about  things  that  are  none  of  their  business.  But  it's 
getting  so  it  interferes  with  work." 

Nevertheless,  that  very  afternoon  Lew  took  his  revenge 
on  Mr.  Breece.  The  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd.,  as  I  have  said, 
kept  its  real  funds  in  a  safety-deposit  vault.  There  was, 
however,  a  checking  account  to  cover  the  three  per  cent  a 
week  and  to  pay  office  expenses.  From  that  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  syndicate  drew  for  their  personal  needs. 

Barry  Turner  had  just  sent  Mr.  Breece  to  the  bank  to 
draw  two  hundred  dollars.  It  lay  now  on  the  bookkeep- 
er's desk,  two  separate  packages  of  ten-dollar  bills,  each 
inclosed  in  a  little  paper  wrapper. 

Lew  Milliken  entered,  glanced  at  the  money,  was  about 
to  make  some  remark,  when  Mr.  Breece  walked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  took  down  a  book  from  a  rack  and 
began  to  study  its  pages.  As  quick  as  thought  Lew  picked 
up  one  of  the  packages  and  made  rapid  disposition  of  it. 
Everyone  in  the  office  force  except  Mr.  Breece,  who  re- 
mained absorbed  in  his  book,  seemed  to  observe  the 
motion.  Louise  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  she  were 
disposed  to  give  the  joke  away;  but  Lew  fixed  his  eye  upon 
her.  She  laughed  under  her  breath  and  returned  to  her 
work  with  an  expression  which  said: 

"It's  a  joke — I'll  be  a  sport." 

Lew  busied  himself  looking  over  a  letter  file.  Mr. 
Breece  closed  the  book  and  returned  to  his  desk.  He 
glanced  down  at  the  slide  where  he  had  laid  the  packages 
of  bills.  Cora,  watching  without  looking,  as  women  know 
how  to  do,  observed  that  he  gave  a  slight  start.  He  cast  a 
quick,  suspicious  glance  at  Lew's  back,  and  then  with  an 
assumed  air  of  nonchalance  settled  down  to  his  work. 

For  five  minutes  the  girls  and  Lew  Milliken  watched 
furtively  the  pantomime  of  a  young  man  trying  to  look  at 
his  ease,  trying  to  be  game,  while  he  wondered  whether  he 
was  in  trouble  or  merely  the  butt  of  a  joke.  It  was  Rosie 
whose  compassion  first  broke  through  her  sense  of  humor. 
Rosie  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  industrial  struggle.  She 
knew  the  value  of  three  weeks'  salary.  Besides,  she  was  a 
woman,  and  woman  resents  cruelty  in  humor.  Cora  and 
Louise,  had  she  only  known  it,  felt  the  same;  but  Rosie 
had  the  initiative  and  also  the  tact. 

"Say,"  she  spoke  up  inconsequentially,  "have  you  been 
reading  about  the  man  who  has  the  new  flying  machine? 
It  goes  'way,  'way  up  in  the  air!" 

Lew  Milliken  caught  the  spirit  of  her  remark;  Mr. 
Breece  apparently  had  not  heard  at  all.  He  was  beginning 
nervously  to  go  through  his  desk,  as  though  his  fortitude 
were  breaking  down.   So  Lew  put  in  a  remark  of  his  own: 

"I  was  in  Bronx  Park  last  Sunday.  The  birds  were  sing- 
ing sweetly  'way,  'way  up  in  the  top  branches." 

Still  Mr.  Breece  paid  no  attention  to  the  conversation; 
he  had  plainly  reached  the  point  of  real  anxiety. 

Lew  walked  to  the  center  of  the  room  and  began  gazing 
upward.  The  girls  rose  and  joined  him.  In  a  solemn  group 
they  stared  toward  the  ceiling. 

Just  then  Mr.  Breece  wheeled  in  his  chair.  He  saw  this 
extraordinary  grouping  of  the  office  force;  he  followed 
their  gaze.  Affixed  by  a  rubber  band  to  a  high  ornament 


Mr.  Breece  Picked  Up  the 
Bag  and  Vanished 


of  the  chandelier,  just  at  the  end 
of  Lew's  long  reach,  hung  the 
package  of  bills. 

"Say,  every  day's  April  Fools' 
Day  here!"  said  Mr.  Breece, 
none  too  good-naturedly. 

The  girls  laughed;  but  it  tfas 
apparent  that  there  was  another 
thought  behind  their  laugh- 
ter.  And  when  Lew  Milli- 
ken was  gone  Rosie  spoke 
her  mind. 

"It's  fierce!"  said  Rosie. 
"He's  got  all  the  money  he 
needs,  but  we  haven't. 
Suppose  you'd  really  lost  it 
and  had  to  make  good? 
You  were  nice  and  game, 
Mr.  Breece.  Of  course 
you  suspected  it  was  a  joke, 
but  how  could  you  tell?  I 
know  j  ust  the  way  you  felt." 

"You  oughta  hand  him 
one  of  those  jokes — with  his 
own  money  or  something — 
too.  Let  him  see  how  he 
likes  it,"  said  Louise. 

"Take  it  from  me,  he 
won't  like  it  any  better'n 
us,"  said  Cora. 

/// 

ALL  this  time,  and  while 
the  sunshine  of  humor 
beamed  in  the  outer  office 
of  the  Circle  Syndicate 
Ltd.,  clouds  were  gathering 
over  the  private  office 
within.  Even  Lew  Milli- 
ken, the  well  of  humor, 
found  his  mind  somewhat  occupied  with  serious  matters. 
Several  incidents,  at  first  apparently  unrelated,  had  come 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd.,  and 
the  result  spelled  peril. 

For  instance,  a  prospective  customer  frcm  Syracuse 
began  writing  letters,  asking,  before  he  invested,  for  more 
and  yet  more  details  about  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd. 
About  the  time  when  his  questions  became  persistent 
enough  to  attract  attention  a  customer  called  in  person  on 
somewhat  the  same  mission.  He  looked  like  what  he 
assumed  to  be — a  butcher  from  Yonkers.  He  was  inter- 
viewing Louise  when  Lew  Milliken  entered  the  office  and 
swept  over  him  a  glance  that  stopped  and  rested  at  his 
feet.  Forthwith  Lew  took  the  conversation  away  from 
Louise,  and  announced  to  the  butcher  from  Yonkers  that 
the  stock  books  were  closed  for  the  present. 

"Those  were  police  feet!"  he  announced  in  the  inner 
office,  later.    "You  can't  fool  me  on  police  feet!" 

At  once  Barry  Turner  sent  Pete  Creigan  on  the  hunt  — 
for  he  was  a  police  expert  as  well  as  an  advertising  export. 
He  started  out  that  Monday  afternoon,  his  inside  pocket 
stuffed  with  cigars  and  bribe  money,  and  was  lost  to  view 
for  a  night  and  a  day.  It  was,  in  fact,  five  o'clock  of 
Tuesday  afternoon  when  he  reappeared  at  the  office,  with 
his  pocket  empty.  The  world  knows  that  the  police  keep 
stool  pigeons  to  watch  the  operations  of  crooks;  it  does 
not  know  perhaps  that  crooks  often  keep  stool  pigeons  of 
their  own  among  the  police.  That  was  where  the  money 
had  gone— to  a  certain  person  who  betrayed  the  police  for 
a  consideration. 

"'Well,  boys,"  he  said  as  Turner  and  Low  Milliken  rose 
to  greet  him,  "this  looks  like  the  touch-oil',  but  it  ain't  so 
bad  but  it  might  be  worse." 

"Secret  Service  or  New  York  bulls?"  asked  Harry  Tur- 
ner, going  straight  to  business. 

"New  York  bulls  that's  the  bright  little  spot  and  the 
worst  of  it  too.  There's  a  new  captain  in  this  precinct. 
He's  one  of  those  honest  guys.  1  don't  know  what  his 
c.raft  is,  but  money  won't,  touch  him.  He's  on.  He  wants 
to  beat  the  Post  Office  Department  to  us  show  'em 
up  " 

"Get  to  business,"  interposed  Harry  Turner.  "When 
is  it  coming?" 

"Any  old  day,"  replied  Pete  Creigan.  "When  he  gets 
round  toit.  Hut  we'll  be  tipped  off.  Listen  now  and  gel  this. 

i  Continued  on  I'tix*  />.? 
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APOLITICAL  future  that  isn't  judgeable 
by  the  present  isn't  a  future  at  all.  It's 
-  a  past.    Admitting  it  is  academically 
true  that  there  is  no  known  manner  for  securing  ad- 
vance information  on  the  way  a  nonpolitical  cat 
will  jump,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  jump  of  a 
political  cat,  or  elephant,  or  donkey,  or  moose,  will 
be  influenced  by  set  conditions  and  self-interest. 
Therefore,  as  the  conditions  are  set,  and  as  self- 
interest  is  one  of  the  immutable  corollaries  of  poli- 
tics, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  the  conditions 
to  BOlve  the  self-ill teresl  problem,  and  coming  events 
will  be  shown  (mite  plainly. 

Hence,  if  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
presumably  a  candidate  for  reelection  by  his  party, 
were  to  sit  down  one  day  and  make  a  list  of  his 
greatest  prospective  troubles,  this  is  about  what 
that  list  would  come  to: 
Item  Germany. 

Item    Increased  revenues  and  how  to  get  them. 
Item    The  House  of  Representatives. 
Item    William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Item-  T.  Roosevelt. 

Undoubtedly  he  might  think  of  many  others,  but 
these  are  the  major  ones  he  would  write  on  his  slip 
of  paper.  The  sequence,  as  presented,  may  or  may 
not  accurately  indicate  importance.  Also,  it  may 
happen  that  some  of  these  may  turn  out  to  be  assets 
rather  than  liabilities.  Troubles  work  that  way 
sometimes.  Still,  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  of  the  President  is  rather  closely  bound 
up  in  the  manifestations  and  machinations  of  these 
five  elements.  They  are  his  hurdles.  He  must  take 
them  all  before  he  is  reelected,  and  he  must  carry 
the  Democracy  over  with  him.  That  outfit  cannot 
jump  one  of  them  unassisted. 

Wherefore,  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  Washington  has  its  interest. 
Speaking  scientifically,  a  national  committee  is  a 
small  body  of  infrangible  materials  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  politics;  while  a  president  is  a  large 
body  — sometimes  impenetrable,  sometimes  not— 
completely  encircled  and  often  submerged  by  the 
same  substance. 

In  the  broad  sense  our  relations  with  Germany 
are  American  and  not  Democratic;  but,  being  a 
Democrat,  anxious  for  the  continuance  in  power  of 
his  party,  the  President  cannot  consider  those 
relations  without  reference  to  the  local  political  side  of 
them,  any  more  than  he  can  consider  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mann,  the  Republican  leader,  or  in 
the  Senate  by  Penrose,  the  Republican  leader  there,  at- 
tacking his  policies,  as  nonpartisan.  The  very  nature  of 
his  situation  and  the  exigencies  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment demand  that  there  must  be  party  reflexes  in  any 
international  question,  even  in  so  tremendous  a  question 
as  this  European  war. 

The  President's  Jlssets 


IT  IS  well  enough  for  my  purposes  to  write  little  about 
the  German  phase  of  our  domestic  politics,  because  that 
phase  is  constantly  shifting  and  changing  in  its  aspects. 
What  might  be  correct  to-day  would  be  incorrect  to-morrow, 
and  several  weeks  must  elapse  between  the  writing  and  the 
printing  of  these  remarks.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  attacks  that  have  been  made  and  will  be  made  on  the 
President's  past  course,  and  on  whatever  he  may  do  in  the 
future,  it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  the  patriotism  of  his 
policy  will  far  overshadow  whatever  of  partisanship  cir- 
cumstances may  inject  into  it.  Also,  until  this  present 
time  of  writing,  his  conduct  during  these  many  months  of 
the  war  has  been  his  greatest  asset  with  the  people.  In  the 
mass  the  Americans  are  pleased  with  what  he  has  done  and 
what  he  has  not  done,  despite  individual  or  even  concerted 
criticism  in  various  quarters. 

So  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  and  our  graver  problems 
appear  to  rest  largely  with  the  Central  Powers,  it  is  likely 
that  this  sentence  from  the  President's  address  to  Congress 
has  in  it  an  indication  of  the  President's  feeling: 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  no  question  in  controversy 
between  this  and  other  governments  will  lead  to  any 
serious  breach  of  amicable  relations,  grave  as  some  differ- 
ences of  attitude  and  policy  have  been  and  may  yet  turn 
out  to  be. 

It  has  so  fallen  out  that  our  chief  interior  and  exterior 
war  difficulties  have  been  with  the  Central  Powers;  and 
this  has  caused  much  apprehension  among  certain  astig- 
matic politicians  that  the  Democratic  Party  and  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  coming  elections  will  be  opposed  by  the 
si>-called  German-American  vote.  That  is  probably  true 
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semiprofessionals  in  whose  bosoms  hope 
springs  eternally  and  is  as  continually  sprung. 
In  reality  every  national  committee  is  domi- 
nated by  half  a  dozen  men,  often  by  a  smaller 
number;  and  these  are  creatures,  agents  and  often 
enemies  of  the  candidate  or  the  president.  They 
must  do  what  a  candidate  tells  them  to  when  a 
campaign  is  on,  for  if  they  do  not,  and  the  candi- 
date should  happen  to  be  elected,  then  the  presi- 
dent would  not  do  as  they  beg  him.  The  chief 
function  of  a  national  committee  Ls  to  get  money 
if  possible  — and  to  spend  it,  which  always  is 
possible.  No  national  committee  ever  elected  a 
president  per  se,  for  no  national  committee  can 
create  a  sentiment.  It  can  foster  a  sentiment 
already  existing;  but  that  is  as  far  as  it  can  go. 

Now  if  one  could  call  a  roll  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  for  example,  and  get  a  real 
reply— an  honest  reply— it  would  be  found  that, 
being  professional  politicians,  most  of  these  men 
are  lukewarm  toward  the  President.  National 
committees  always  are.  It  is  a  part  of  their  system. 
Their  nearest  prototypes  are  the  bureau  chiefs  in 
the  executive  departments  at  Washington.  Those 
men  look  with  calm  disdain  on  the  advent  of  new 
Cabinet  chiefs.  "Temporary,"  they  say;  "while 
we  are  permanent.  They  come  and  go;  but  we  go 
on  forever."  Likewise  a  real,  typical  national  com- 
mitteeman. Presidents  come  and  go;  but  he  is 
permanent  —  in  a  way. 
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in  a  sense,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called  German- 
American  vote  in  this  country  is  Republican  and  always 
has  been.  The  politicians  are  afraid  the  President  will  lose 
something  he  and  his  party  never  have  had.  Of  course 
there  are  Democrats  of  German  descent  and  blood;  but 
mostly  these  citizens  are  Republicans,  and  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  if  those  Democrats  vote  against  the  Democ- 
racy their  loss  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  gain  from 
other  sources. 

The  two  great  assets  of  the  President,  with  no  particular 
troubles  attached,  are  the  war  and  prosperity.  If  the  war 
continues  the  President  is  likely  to  be  continued,  and  if 
prosperity  continues  it  will  be  very  hard  to  defeat  him. 
If  he  succeeds  in  keeping  us  out  of  the  war,  that  will  be 
a  potent  success  so  far  as  election  goes. 

Therefore,  letting  our  foreign  relations  await  the  event, 
what  of  our  domestic  relations— or  the  President's,  rather? 
These,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  sufficiently  complicated 
and  convoluted  to  suit  the  most  fastidious  seeker  after 
harassments.  The  President  and  the  Democrats  have 
domestic  troubles  to  a  disturbing  sufficiency.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Congress  that  is  to  remain  on  his  nervous  hands  for 
some  months  convened  on  a  Monday,  and  his  National 
Committee  convened  on  the  following  Tuesday,  both  in 
Washington,  these  indications  of  vexation  centered  in  that 
week.  The  President  and  the  politicians  had  the  whole 
mess  under  acute  and  immediate  observation.  It  became 
easy  to  catalogue  them.  There  was  no  particular  conceal- 
ment. About  all  the  President's  opponents  are  fairly  well 
out  in  the  open.  His  troubles  are  in  plain  view  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Real  troubles,  I  mean— not  growling  national  commit- 
teemen. Always  a  national  committeeman  growls.  He  takes 
himself  and  his  organization  more  seriously  than  the  facts 
admit.  A  national  committee  is  a  repository  of  one  leading 
political  citizen  from  each  state  and  other  subdivision  of 
our  territory  —  including  our  colonial  possessions  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  policy  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  has  its  fullest  exemplification  — or  one 
political  citizen  who  thinks  he  Ls  leading,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing. 

National  committeemen  consider  themselves  the  cus- 
todians of  the  party  and  the  molders  of  its  fortunes. 
What  they  really  are  is  a  collection  of  professionals  and 


Where  to  Get  the  Money 

O  PRESIDENT  could  satisfy  a  national  com- 
mitteeman, who  always  is  exclusively  partisan 
and  who  always  operates  on  the  basis  of  "What  is 
there  in  it  for  me?  "  Wise  presidents  do  not  try  to 
do  so.  They  tell  the  national  committees  what  they 
want  and,  appearing  to  hold  aloof  and  not  mix  in 
these  party  affairs,  usually  have  the  deciding  voice. 
For  example,  suppose  a  president  who  was  sure  of 
renomination  should  say  he  desired  the  convention 
to  be  held  in  a  certain  place.  The  convention 
would  be  held  there  at  that  identical  place. 

The  virtue  of  national  committee  meetings  is 
that  they  focus  national  politics— sort  of  clear  the 
air  and  get  things  going.  That  is  what  this  latest 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
did,  aside  from  taking  down  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  St.  Louis  as  a  reward  for  bestowing  the  convention 
on  that  city  next  June.  They  passed  a  resolution  lauding 
the  President,  which  was  adequate  in  showing  that  the 
committeemen  know  the  President  will  be  renominated, 
growled  their  growls,  and  were  happy  to  shake  his  hand 
when  he  gave  them  a  luncheon  on  the  day  following  their 
deliberations. 

Also,  they  talked  with  the  Democratic  congressional 
statesmen  and  with  one  another;  and  they  learned  some 
things.  These  things,  in  their  various  aspects,  are  as  set 
down  in  the  list  of  troubles  above.  And,  taking  the  talk 
back  and  forth,  the  information  imparted,  the  conclusions 
reached  and  the  situations  sensed,  the  presidential  situa- 
tion—which means  the  Democratic  situation — is  as  shall 
here  be  described,  barring  foreign  relations. 

The  difficulties  over  preparedness,  as  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  address  to  Congress,  will  not  be  over  the 
policy  of  increasing  our  navy  or  our  army,  except  in  a 
minor  degree.  Taking  the  membership  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  there  are  not  so  many  men  who  are  opposed  to 
the  principle  if  it  isn't  made  more  partisan  than  necessary. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  men  in  Congress — not  all,  but  most  of 
them— are  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  both  our  army  and 
our  navy  differing  in  the  degree.  As  it  appears  now,  that 
can  be  smoothed  out,  and  will  be.  The  real  fight  over 
preparedness  will  not  be  over  how  many  new  naval  ships 
we  shall  have  or  how  much  more  of  an  army,  but  over  the 
means  and  methods  to  be  used  in  getting  the  money  to  pay 
for  those  increases. 

That  is  the  crux  of  it.  The  President  tentatively  recom- 
mended in  his  message  certain  new  taxes,  including  a  tax 
on  gasoline,  on  bank  checks,  on  pig  iron  and  fabricated 
steel,  on  automobiles  and  internal-combustion  engines, 
increasing  the  income  tax,  and  so  on.  Also,  he  rather 
guardedly  hinted  at  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  sugar— or 
the  restoration  of  it.  When  you  come  to  the  question  of 
raising  money  by  taxation  you  hit  plumb  at  the  congres- 
sional solar  plexus.  Individually  no  member  of  Congress 
likes  to  pay  taxes,  and  individually  and  collectively  neither 
do  the  constituents  of  that  member.  Thus,  it  comes  to 
be  a  personal  and  vital  question  when  the  raising  of  new 
and  extraordinary  revenues  is  proposed— the  self-interest, 
which  works  both  ways.  It  is  personal  to  the  member  and 
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it  is  personal,  and  acutely  so,  to  the  voters  who  are  to  be 
relied  on  to  retain  that  member  in  office. 

Aside  from  this,  when  you  touch  the  subject  of  revenues 
or  finances  of  the  Government  you  at  once  touch  the  par- 
ticular point  on  which,  almost  without  exception,  the 
congressional  statesman  considers  himself  an  expert. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  congressional  finan- 
cier has  never  had  a  bank  account  in  his  life  larger  than  his 
monthly  salary  check;  he  is  a  financial  expert  the  minute 
he  gets  into  Congress,  just  the  same,  and  the  longer  he 
remains  i/i  Congress  the  experter  he  becomes.  No  govern- 
mental topic  is  subject  to  so  much  loose  thinking  and  loose 
talking  as  finance;  and  when  it  comes  to  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  Government  for  added  revenues  the 
amount  of  yawp  is  interminable  and  amazing.  Money  is 
only  a  thought,  anyhow,  and  when  the  scrambled  mind 
begins  thinking  thoughts  about  a  thought  the  yammer 
never  ceases. 

Every  statesman,  will  have  his  own  ideas  about  how 
to  raise  the  revenue  that  is  needed.  Those  ideas  will 
be  predicated  on  three  personal  propositions,  as  follows: 
a — that  statesman's  self-interest  and  the  interests  of  his 
constituents;  b — that  statesman's  personal  idea  of  his  wide 
knowledge  of  governmental  finance;  and  c — that  states- 
man's political  necessities.  All  persons  who  are  familiar 
with  the  framing  of  the  special  war  taxes  after  the  Euro- 
pean war  began,  for  example,  know  exactly  why  an  auto- 
mobile tax  was  not  imposed  in  that  schedule  as  adopted. 
And  it  was  not  a  revenue  reason.  It  was  a  personal  and 
political  reason.  . 

It  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  after  the  usual  or  mayhap 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  impassioned  discussion,  which 
will  range  from  acute  pacificism  to  acuter  bellicosity,  a 
compromise  program  for  some  sort  of  preparedness  will  be 
contrived  and  adopted. 

There  is  no  telling  how  closely  the  completed  program 
will  adhere  to  the  presidential  recommendation,  but  it 
seems  well  enough  assured  that  there  will  be  something — 
probably  a  good  deal. 

How  to  pay  for  it?  There  is  where  this  esteemed  Con- 
gress of  ours  will  go  up  in  the  superheated  air,  and  there  is 
where  it  will  remain,  yawping  wildly,  for  weeks  and  weeks — 
yawping  in  committee  rooms  and  yawping  on  the  floor,  and 
proposing  amendments  and  new  schemes  and  new  taxes, 
and  so  on.  All  the  experts  will  be  experting.  They  will 
expert  all  over  the  place.  New  financial  geniuses  will  leap 
boldly  into  the  arena,  waving  statistics  in  the  air,  and 
howl  for  their  only  logical,  just  and  Christian  solution, 
'  which  allows  the  people  outside  of  their  districts  to  pay  the 
new  imposts. 

The  Question  of  Cloture 

PRESUMABLY  the  President  had  troubles  enough  of 
his  own;  but  when  he  proposed  this  new  one  he  took 
over  an  assortment  that  will  make  most  of  the  others  seem 
like  pale  shades  of  troubles— ghosts  of  harassments.  The 
new  revenue  must  be  provided,  of  course;  but  before  it  is 
provided  we  shall  observe  many  things,  and  among  these  will 
be  the  sneers  and  jeers  of  the  Republicans  over  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  of  a  revised  tariff,  exultant  paeans  of  praise  for 
Protection,  impressive  claims  that  if  the  Democrats  hadn't 
monkeyed  with  the  tariff  this  need  for  additional  revenues 
would  never  have  come  along,  and  viewing  the  deficit  with 
alarm,  each  day  from  two  until  four.  The  smuggest  people 
in  the  world  are  members  of  a  congressional  minority  when 
a  revenue  proposition  is  up.  Always  they  can  claim, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  —  as  they  say- 
that  if  their  advice  had  been  followed  this  never  would 
have  happened;  and  as  it  has  happened  there  is  no  way 
of  making  adequate  denial. 

Most  of  this  acute  trouble  will  come  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.    The  Senate  will  not  bother  so  much. 


Those  senators  are  rather  agile  when  it  comes  to  side- 
stepping annoyance  in  the  way  of  interior  disturbances; 
and  they  never  exemplified  that  so  adroitly  as  they  did 
during  the  week  they  were  caucusing  just  previous  to  their 
opening  session.  The  Senate  had  some  troubles  of  its  own, 
looming  more  or  less  large.  The  Senate,  running  true  to 
form,  squashed  those  troubles  expertly,  swatted  them, 
chloroformed  them. 

There  was  that  question  of  cloture.  Many  senators 
have  maintained  that  there  should  be  cloture  in  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  before  it  quits,  the 
Senate  usually  does  what  it  has  to  do  in  a  legislative  way. 
There  has  not  been  a  time  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
when  a  program  of  delay — a  filibuster — has  not  brought 
forth  loud  demands  for  cloture  from  restless,  energetic, 
nervous  Solons. 

The  shameful,  as  they  say,  retarding  of  public  business 
by  oratory — the  more  than  shameful  killing  of  virtuous 
and  meritorious  projects  because  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
admit  of  unlimited  debate — has  roused  many  an  ardent 
statesman  to  protest,  and  has  as  frequently  caused  propo- 
sitions for  restricted  debate  to  be  bruited  about;  which,  by 
the  way,  is  what  similar  propositions  always  are  in  the 
Senate — not  discussed  or  formulated,  but  bruited.  The 
dignity  of  the  Senate  demands  bruiting.  It  is  the  recog- 
nized definitive  term. 

In  the  past  few  years  some  of  our  most  vocal  senators 
have  conducted  filibusters  of  various  sorts  and  thereby 
worked  much  damage  to  certain  programs,  notably  the 
ship-purchase  bill  of  the  last  session.  Immediately  there 
arose  the  clamor  for  cloture;  and  the  Citizen  Fixit  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Owen,  proceeded  to  formulate  his  plans  to  get 
real  cloture,  and  get  it  in  a  hurry. 

Well,  the  truth  of  it  is  that,  no  matter  how  many 
senators  appeared  to  deprecate  the  holdup  of  public  busi- 
ness and  the  killing  of  bills,  and  so  on,  by  long-continued 
talk,  appeared  thus  to  deprecate  publicly,  there  were  very 
few  senators  who  inwardly  did  not  approve.  So  they  dis- 
cussed the  matter,  gravely  maintaining  their  dignified 
composure  even  when  the  most  notable  of  the  advocates  of 
cloture  consumed  seven  hours,  or  such  a  matter,  in  advo- 
cating it.  Then,  after  cloture  had  been  talked  to  a  coma- 
tose condition — imagine  that — no  cloture  on  cloture !— they 
killed  it  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner,  thus  satisfying 
most  of  the  senators,  avoiding  the  acrimony  of  a  debate 
on  it  in  the  chamber,  and  smoothing  all  concerned  save 
Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Stone,  who  once  spoke  for  eighteen 
hours  at  a  stretch  and  knows  the  need  of  cloture  to  save 
himself  from  a  future  similar  strain. 

That  out  of  the  way,  those  eminent  pacificists,  Senators 
Hughes  and  James,  undertook  to  apply  first  aid  to  another 
situation  that  had  potentialities  of  disturbance.  That 
kindly  and  genial  soul,  Senator  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  was 
one  of  a  little  body  of  senators  who  helped  kill  the  ship- 
purchase  bill.  Mr.  Clarke,  having  been  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  wished  to  remain  such.  There  was 
opposition.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  irregular,  albeit  quite 
regular  in  other  things.  Mr.  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  had 
ambitions  to  be  president  pro  tempore. 

So  the  battle  was  joined;  but,  with  clanging  ambulance 
and  plenty  of  emollients  and  bandages,  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  James  rushed  to  the  spot,  applied  the  salve,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  senators  who  ran  out  with  Clarke  on 
the  ship-purchase  bill  were  not  disciplined.  Clarke  was 
reelected,  and  all  is  serene  again  in  the  Greatest  Delibera- 
tive Body  in  the  World — especially  as  Hughes  and  James 
carried  credentials  from  the  White  House  testifying  to 
their  belonging  to  the  regular  corps  of  operatives.  All  is 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  There  is  no  cloture.  Mr.  Clarke 
and  his  associate  rebels  are  regular  again,  and  the  Senate, 
having  a  pronounced  Democratic  majority,  probably  will 
act  in  harmony  with  the  Wilsonian  idea  to  a  certain  extent. 
Anyhow,  it  isn't  likely  to  put  on  a  protest  show. 


But  in  the  House— in  the  House  it  is  different.  Nobody 
has  salved  that  outfit  and  nobody  can.  There  isn't  enough 
salve.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  is  less  than 
thirty  and  the  Democratic  membership  entire  consists  of 
a  choice  collection  of  persons  who  claim  they  are  indi- 
viduals and  not  cogs.  It  has  never  been  determined 
whether  the  Fathers,  in  framing  our  Constitution,  acutely 
distrusted  the  Senate  it  provided  for  by  ordaining  that  all 
revenue  measures  must  originate  in  the  House,  or  whether 
that  was  done  because  the  House  is  closer  to  the  people. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  so  ordained;  and  for  that  reason, 
standing  firmly  on  the  Constitution,  the  House  considers 
itself  the  cute  little  ultimate,  not  only  in  revenue  producing 
but  in  revenue  devising. 

Also,  the  House,  after  a  long  period  of  eclipse  by  the 
Senate,  has  come  to  think  very  well  of  itself  again. 
Further,  the  House  has  a  grouch,  has  a  close  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  varying  peaceful  and  warlike  emo- 
tions of  the  districts,  and  thinks  that  it  doesn't  give  a  hoot 
for  Mr.  Wilson.  These  varying  attributes  and  the  fact, 
previously  referred  to,  that  each  member  of  the  House 
becomes  a  financial  expert  when  he  is  elected  have  rather 
set  the  House  in  an  uppity  situation.  The  House  has  the 
swelled  head.  It  is  determined  to  do  things  it  desires  done. 
It  seeks  to  establish  the  individuality  it  claims. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Grievances 

TO  THAT  end  the  House  is  inclined,  and  will  be  more 
inclined  as  the  session  progresses,  to  take  apart  Mr. 
Wilson's  proposals  and  see  what  makes  them  tick.  There 
are  fifty  or  sixty  Democrats  therein  who  will  seek  the 
spotlight  constantly.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  not  enough 
spotlight  to  go  round,  the  struggle  for  the  stage  center  will 
be  vigorous.  Before  there  is  any  preparedness  or  any 
revenue  provided,  therefore,  there  will  be  enough  excited 
talk  in  the  House  to  fill  the  Atlantic  Ocean  if  it  could  be 
solidified.  The  House  is  going  to  do  a  little  "off  its  own," 
as  our  English  friends  say.  You  watch  it  perform. 

There  will  be  many  moments  in  the  next  six  months 
when  Mr.  Wilson  will  wish  that  the  House  could  be  dropped 
off  the  Washington  Monument.  But  it  cannot  be,  and 
even  if  it  could  there  stands  the  awesome  figure  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Talking  privately  the  Democrats,  both 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  National  Committee,  say  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  off  the  reservation 
definitely  and  for  keeps.  They  say  he  has  left  Mr.  Wilson 
flat  and  from  now  on  intends  to  make  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  his  former  chief.  Mr.  Bryan,  it  is  understood, 
says  practically  the  same  thing  privately,  and  thus  the 
issue  may  be  considered  as  joined— that  is,  Mr.  Bryan  has 
joined  it,  whether  Mr.  Wilson  has  enrolled  or  not. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  catalogued  his  grievances  to  some  per- 
sons. It  appears  that  though  his  personal  relations  with 
the  President  were  extremely  cordial  and  pleasant,  his 
official  relations  were  not  so  happy.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Bryan,  as  those  reporting  his  conversations 
say,  that  he  had  very  few  official  relations  with  this  Admin- 
istration; in  fact,  the  Administration  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  along  its  own  lines 
rather  than  those  of  Mr.  Bryan,  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  any  lines. 

There  were  many  things,  it  is  said,  done  without  the 
knowledge  or  connivance  of  Mr.  Bryan.  He  cites  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  several  ambassadors,  for  example,  say- 
ing that  certain  of  these  dignified  representatives  of  this 
country  at  sundry  courts  would  not  have  been  appointed 
by  him  in  even  the  remotest  event.  He  grows  circum- 
stantial on  this,  citing  the  case  of  Ambassador  Gerard,  who, 
it  is  claimed  Mr.  Bryan  said,  on  a  certain  day  at  twelve, 
noon,  could  not.  and  would  not  be  appointed,  but  whose 
appointment  had  been  announced  at  the  White  House 
one  hour  before  Mr.  Bryan  made  this  emphatic  and  final 

declaration.  (Concluded  on  Page  52) 
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II:  Mge  Knows 

WHEN,  on  the  Monday  after  Rice's 
leaving,  Slosson  had  come  in  to 
the  conference  of  salesmen  and 
announced  that  Mr.  Charles 
McClure  was  herewith  made 
sales-manager,  the  other— and 
older  salesmen  had  looked 
amazed  and  hurt.  Lit  tie  Thomas 
had  muttered:  "Well,  I'll  he 
compoundedly  gol-darned!"  de- 
liherately  winked  at  the  others, 
and  slapped  his  knee  with  his 
cupped  hand,  making  a  peculiarly 
annoying  sound.  But  little 
Thomas  Snider  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  astuteness,  and  instantly 
he  began  to  welcome  an  appoint- 
ment that  would  enable  him  to 
loaf  on  the  job.  He  arranged  a 
congratulation  lunch  for  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  noon. 

The  lunch  was  at  the  Magnifi- 
cent.  which  was  the  unofficial 
headquarters  of  salesmen  in  the 
novelty,  toy  and  juvenile-book 
businesses.  The  news  that  young 
Charley  McClure  had  been  made 

sales-manager  for  Greene  &  Slosson  had  spread,  and  appar- 
ently every  salesman  on  earth  was  there  to  grin  at  him  when 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  reserved  for  the 
Greene-Slosson  salesmen. 

His  first  great  discovery  was  that  by  becoming  sales- 
manager  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  young  Charley  McClure, 
whom  it  was  fairly  easy  to  "kid."  Little  Thomas  said 
gravely  to  Charley:  "  Read  about  that  poor  old  deaf-and- 
dumb  man  going  to  court,  in  the  papers  this  morning?" 

"No,"  said  Charley.  "How  was  that?" 

"Yump,  he  went  to  court  to  get  his  hearing,"  answered 
Little  Thomas. 

You  may  agree  with  Charley  McClure  that  this  humor 
was  not  world-shaking,  but  the  whole  table  roared,  people 
at  other  tables  looked  over,  and  Charley  felt  that  the 
entire  world  was  contemptuously  sizing  him  up  as  a  butt 
and  a  failure. 

Later  during  the  lunch  Charley  became  conscious  that 
Little  Thomas  and  the  Southern  salesman  were  discussing 
the  question  of  why  negroes  always  seem  to  have  whiter 
teeth  than  Caucasians.  It  was  such  a  dull  argument  that 
it  fairly  hurt.  Charley  couldn't  stand  it.  He  finally  inter- 
rupted with:  "I  don't  suppose  negroes'  teeth  really  are 
any  whiter.  They  just  seem  so  by  contrast."  Then  all 
the  lunchers  banged  their  several  fists  on  the  table,  and 
pounded  with  their  several  spoons,  and  made  a  noise  like 
the  zoo  at  feeding  time,  and  declaimed  all  together: 
"  Don't— you— suppose— we-  knew— that— before?  We 
were  waiting  for  you  to  say  it!" 

Charley  was  not,  perhaps,  the  first  young  man  to  be 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  badgered  by  five  older 
men,  but  he  felt  as  though  he  were  the  one  perfect  idiot 
in  history.  He  kept  embarrassedly  moving  things— knife 
one  inch  to  the  right,  coffee  cup  round  and  round  in  its 
saucer. 

Yet  he  had  the  dignity  of  a  man  who  could  do  his  job. 
When  they  lighted  large  cigars  and  the  air  became  a  good, 
firm,  dependable  solid  that  you  could  chew,  Charley  sud- 
denly turned  from  cub  into  boss  without  in  the  least 
planning  how  to  do  so.  He  rapped  on  the  table,  and  with 
a  youthful  but  effective  stiffness  announced  his  policy  as 
manager.  He  expected  to  make  mistakes,  he  told  them; 
but  one  thing  he  would  try  to  do— not  take  himself  too 
seriously.    He  would  be  as  chummy  with  them  as  they 

permitted   From  the  other  end  of  the  table  a  faint, 

ironic  cheer  from  Little  Thomas. 

Charley  stopped  full-tilt.  "I  see  that  Little  Thomas 
feels  that  I'm  too  confiding.  Now,  Thomas,  you  tell  us 
w  hat  you'd  do  if  you  were  boss." 

The  truth  was  not  in  Little  Thomas,  and  his  ways  were 
the  ways  of  falseness.  He  spoke  up  with  an  ingenuous 
smile,  protesting:  "Oh,  you  got  me  wrong,  Chollie;  I 
didn't  mean  you  were  too  confiding."  He  looked  innocent, 
and  Charley  looked  suspicious,  while  the  other  salesmen 
nodded  their  heads  as  though  the  new  sales-manager  had 
won  the  first  scrimmage. 

For  the  first  time  the  mist  of  embarrassment  cleared 
from  Charley's  eyes  and  he  was  able  to  look  casually  about 
the  restaurant.  He  noted  the  pompous  head  waiter,  the 
bus  boys  with  pudgy  rolls,  the  salesmen  from  other  firms. 
They  were  no  longer  an  intimidating  mob  of  geniuses,  but 
just  plain  folks  like  himself.  And  he  could  handle  them! 
1'crhaps  some  day  he  could  even  handle  Little  Thomas. 
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And,  again,  perhaps  he  couldn't!  For  one  disagreeable 
fact  remained  after  the  luncheon  — Little  Thomas  insisted 
on  calling  him  "Chollie,"  and  the  other  salesmen  followed 
Thomas'  example.  Monday  morning  following,  Little 
Thomas'  exquisite,  subtle,  almost  vorticist  sense  of  humor 
moved  him  to  keep  shouting  "Chollie"  so  mightily  that 
all  the  office  beyond  the  semipartition  could  hear.  Charley, 
sitting  self-consciously  at  the  sales-manager's  conspic- 
uous corner  desk,  pretended  not  to  hear.  He  was  sending 
Little  Thomas  out  on  a  short  trip  to  show  a  new  summer 
game  and  to  encourage  pick-up  orders  on  Golluf.  With 
Little  Thomas  away  his  task  would  be  easy. 

It  was.  By  the  time  Little  Thomas  returned  Charley 
had  learned  to  act  as  though  he  knew  everything,  and  to 
give  arbitrary  answers,  like  a  real  boss.  And  he  had  been 
married,  and  in  the  little  house  in  Jersey  was  still  reverently 
discovering  how  happy  life  could  be.  Agnes  had  im- 
mediately become  adorably  matronly  in  manner,  and 
delighted  Charley  by  her  solemn  way  of  discussing  the 
cleaning  of  the  refrigerator  as  if  she  had  been  married 
twenty  years. 

His  first  struggle  was  the  absurdly  petty  one  of  changing 
his  name.  The  whole  office  seemed  to  have  found  merit 
in  the  assertion  of  Little  Thomas — such  a  wit,  that 
Thomas!— that  Charley  was  a  Chollie-boy.  Charley  found 
it  impossible  to  command  respect  with  that  handicap.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  earnest  and  simple-hearted  career  he 
made  himself  learn  the  acting,  the  Machiavellian  craft, 
that  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  manager  of  men. 

He  tackled  the  big,  broad-shouldered  Southern  sales- 
man, who  was  a  red-headed  cross  between  a  Scotchman 
and  a  Yankee  and  hailed  from  Nova  Scotia— hailed  loudly 
and  firmly  at  that.  He  lured  the  Nova  Scotian  into  calling 
him  "  Chollie,"  then  sprang  up  from  his  desk  and  said  very 
loudly:  "See  here,  Mr.  Benner,  do  you  mean  to  insult  me 
by  calling  me  'Chollie'  or  are  you  merely  ignorant?" 

He  was  young,  and  his  joints  moved  with  a  rather 
formidable  ease.  He  looked  as  fierce  as  he  could,  as  though 
he  were  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  terrific  fight,  a 
knock-  'em-down-and-stamp-on-'em-and-gouge-their-eyes- 
out  fight.  He  wasn't  really.  He  was  frightened  almost 
to  death. 

The  Nova  Scotian  was  puzzled.  It  had  been  his  theory 
that  he  could  beat  Charley  McClure  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  him;  but  the  youngster  looked  very  aggressive 
and,  like  most  reasonable  men,  the  Nova  Scotian  was  will- 
ing to  revise  his  theories  in  accordance  with  new  scientific 
discoveries.   He  evaded. 

"Thought  you  were  going  to  be  so  chummy  and  all," 
he  growled. 

"Oh,  cut  out  the  sparring!  Just  why  do  you  insist  on 
insulting  me?" 

"Ah,  thunder,  I  didn't  mean  to  insult  you,  McClure! 
Gosh,  you  take  a  fellow  up  so!" 

After  that  the  force  didn't  call  him  "Chollie"— usually. 
They  were  not  bad  chaps,  the  Greene-Slosson  salesmen, 
and  Charley  intended  to  avoid  Rice's  error— of  expecting 
them  to  do  more  than  was  humanly  possible.  But  Charley 
had  never  known  how  often  Rice  had  been  called  in  by 
Slosson  and  urged  to  make  the  salesmen  do  a  whole  lot 
more  than  was  humanly  possible. 

The  Sweetix  and  Sue  Series  was  slowing  down.  Buyers 
were  not  interested  in  reorders.    Slosson  demanded  the 


reason.  Well— Charley  hesitated,  tapping 
his  fingers  on  Slosson's  desk  and  carefully 
clearing  his  throat  there  wasn't  any  special 
reason  why  the  books  weren't  selling,  except 
that  they  weren't  selling. 

"Then  what  have  we  got  sales- 
men for?"  snapped  Slosson. 
"Mr.  McClure,  if  the  salesmen 
round  this  establishment  don't 
happen  to  like  the  Sweetix  and 
Sue  books  enough  for  their  own 
personal  perusal,  or  to  steal  them 
and  present  them  to  their  rela- 
tives, that's  very  sad;  very,  very 
sad  indeed.  But  I  really  think  I 
must  ask  you  to  beg  these  gentle- 
men to  sell  them  nevertheless. 
How  they  are  going  to  sell  them 
is  up  to  you  and  to  them.  Poke 
them  up  a  little  and  see  if  we  can't 
get  some  business.  Too  much 
overhead,  McClure,  too  much 
overhead !  If  you  find  that  they 
are  too  busy  holding  up  bars  to 
sell  goods  I  wish  you'd  just  let 
me  know." 

So  Charley  went  out  into  the 
salesmen's  room  and  started  a 
small  Central  American  revolu- 
tion—with an  uneasy  feeling  that  Slosson  was  there  just 
behind  him.  He,  in  turn,  was  very  sarcastic  about  their 
holding  up  bars.  And  the  salesmen  didn't  like  it.  But  it 
was  Charley  they  resented,  not  Slosson. 

"What's  all  the  fevered  special  rush  about  these  Sweetix 
books?  They're  going  well  enough,"  said  the  Southern 
salesman,  who  was  preparing  for  a  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington trip. 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  need  any  special  reason.  What 
I  want  you  to  do  is  not  to  reason,  but  to  make  the  buyers 
think  about  Sweetix  and  Sue." 

"Yea,  and  you  that  were  going  to  be  so  chummy,  and 
let  us  understand  all  this  star-chamber  business.  What's 
the  special  hunch  on  Sweetix?" 

"The  special  hunch  is  that  if  you  don't  sell  a  bigger  bill 
on  all  the  juveniles  I'll  have  to  know  why,"  said  Charley, 
and,  turning  his  back  on  the  Southern  salesman,  he 
pretended  to  be  very  busy  with  correspondence. 

Charley  found  that  some  of  the  salesmen  were  beginning 
to  make  certain  towns  in  their  territory  over-Sunday 
picnics,  skipping  other  towns  to  reach  them  by  Saturday 
night.  He  remembered  how  pleasant  it  had  been  to  spend 
Sunday  with  friends,  and  for  a  few  hours  to  forget  the 
hotel  smell  of  oyster  crackers  and  roast  veal.  But  still, 
that  wasn't  any  excuse  for  scanting  intervening  towns; 
and  he  changed  the  territories  round,  after  spending  three 
evenings  at  home  over  a  huge  map,  with  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head  and  the  gentle  Agnes  bringing  him  small 
cups  of  coffee. 

Now,  the  general  subject  of  routing  is  about  as  safe  to 
introduce  among  salesmen  as  dynamite  in  a  stove.  Once 
the  office  knew  that  it  was  on  the  carpet  every  salesman 
who  was  in  town  immediately  had  bright  ideas  with  which 
to  help  out  Charley.    They  came  round  and  said:   "If  I 

were  making  out  the  routes  "  They  sneaked  in  and 

spoke  furtively  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  were  very 
solicitous  about  getting  Charley  out  to  lunch.  All  their 
ideas  were  concerned  with  getting  better  territory  and 
easier  connections  for  themselves.  And  they  all  desired 
short,  lucid  explanations  for  every  single  change  he  made— 
or  didn't  make. 

"WThy,  the  best  territory  I've  got  is  Northern  Michigan," 
complained  Charley's  successor  in  the  Middle  West. 
"Why  don't  you  give  me  the  South  Dakota  bad  lands  and 
the  Arizona  desert?  It's  as  easy  to  sell  to  a  butte  or  a 
cactus  as  to  a  mine  storekeeper." 

Charley  knew  how  they  felt.  It  was  a  battle,  and  what 
you  won  you  won.  He  himself  had  tried  to  abstract  good 
towns  from  other  salesmen.  He  sympathized,  but  he 
couldn't  satisfy  everybody,  and  if  he  attended  to  all  they 
said  he  wouldn't  have  satisfied  anybody.  So  he  became 
arbitrary.  Then,  looking  from  his  desk  into  the  sample 
room,  he  saw  three  salesmen  conferring  quietly,  glancing 
at  him  as  they  talked.  He  had  joined  in  just  such  dis- 
cussions so  short  a  time  before.  He  knew  that  they  were 
saying:  "What  this  office  needs  is  a  sales-manager  with 
some  training!  The  poor  yahoo  expects  me  to  cover 
Seattle  and  Key  West  on  the  same  day,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out.  I  tell  you,  if  I  were  boss  I'd  arrange  the  routing 
so  that  the  fellows  would  be  satisfied  with  their  territory. 
Yessir,  that's  the  very  first  thing  I'd  do!" 

He  refused  to  change  his  map,  once  he  had  completed 
it;  but  he  tried  desperately  to  regain  their  friendship. 
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To  the  men  out  on  the  road  he  did  his  best  to  get  credit 
information,  samples  and  price  changes  as  soon  as  the 
material  came  to  him.  For  the  men  who  were  in  town  he 
bought  various  discreet  drinks.  He  tried  to  keep  himself 
from  growing  into  that  habit  of  hasty  blaming  which 
bosses  so  easily  and  unconsciously  acquire — some  bosses, 
not  you  or  I,  of  course.  And  Charley  tried  not  to  be 
vexed  by  his  subordinates'  habit  of  denying  all  faults 
which,  equally,  most  employees  acquire — though  never 
you  or  I,  of  course. 

He  succeeded  fairly  well  in  impressing  the  salesmen  with 
his  justice.  Even  the  subject  of  routing — which  belongs 
with  religion  and  politics  and  the  psychology  of  women, 
as  a  subject  that  is  always  good  for  a  furious  argument — 
did  not  come  up  so  often  that  it  kept  them  from  working 
together.  Charley  liked  authority,  liked  the  chance  to 
put  through  first-hand  his  ambitious  plans  for  increasing 
sales,  liked  the  salesmen  under  him,  and  in  the  new  life 
of  going  home  every  night  to  Agnes  and  her  wistful  care 
he  was  imaginatively  happy.  He  tried  sincerely  to  be  the 
little  office  sunbeam. 

But  he  knew,  and  they  all  knew,  that  the  truce  in  the 
battle  would  last  only  until  the  great  Little  Thomas 
Snider  came  back  from  the  road  with  his  reserves  and 
artillery  of  "kidding."  Charley  knew  that  he  had  yet  to 
match  awkward  youth  and  serious  effort  with  the  suave 
cynicism  and  experience  of  Little  Thomas,  and  that,  if  he 
lost,  the  other  salesmen  would  not  grieve;  because  it  is  a 
safe  general  rule  that  another  boss  is  always  a  better  boss. 

Charley  had  learned  two  military  principles  from  this 
early  border  fighting.  The  first  was  one  that  every  pro- 
bationer policeman  has  to  discover:  If  you  wear  the  uni- 
form or  badge  of  office,  and  look  as  though  you  expect 
people  to  obey  you,  they  will  do  so.  The  badge  and  a 
brazen  visage  will  do  the  trick,  no  matter  how  much  you 
are  quaking  down  in  your  plain,  ordinary,  unofficial  insides. 
The  second  trick  that  Charley  learned  was  that  it  is  better 
to  start  the  fight  and  get  it  over.  To  Agnes,  in  their  long 
evening  talks  about  everybody  in  the  office,  he  wailed: 

"Oh,  honey,  I  don't  want  to  be  hard,  but  if  Tom  Snider 
thinks  I'll  stand  for  anything  when  he  gets  back,  he'll 
find  out."  Agnes  sat  and  knitted  and  rocked  and  warmly 
agreed  with  him. 

It  was  a  day  on  which  Fate  had  decided  to  do  a  day's 
work  and  show  the  world  just  how  vicious  he  could  be. 
When  Charley  arrived  at  the  office  his  own  office  boy  was 
sick,  and  a  salesman  was  blithely  and  publicly  considering 
resigning  because  he  had  a  better  offer.  Charley  felt  it 
was  a  peculiarly  nasty  trick  of  the  salesman  to  leave  him 
in  the  lurch.  While  he  was  still  worrying  and  carrying 
his  own  messages  out  to  the  packing  room  in  the  absence 
of  the  office  boy,  Charley's  suburban  landlord  dropped  in. 

The  landlord  required  very  tactful  handling  because  he 
was  thinking,  but  not  thinking  hard  enough  to  get  a  head- 
ache, about  making  certain  repairs  which  Charley  had 
demanded.  Suburban  householders  will  understand— that 
little  matter  of  the  broken  rainpipe  which  was  discoloring 
a  ceiling.  Apparently  the  landlord's  decision  as  to  what  he 
would  do  depended  on  how  much  he  should  like  Charley's 
conversation  and  office  and  cigars.  He  was  willing  to  take 
the  whole  day  off  and  discuss  the  history  of  repairs,  from 
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the  first  broken  gate  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  millen- 
nium, when  ceilings  will  never  be  discolored  because  the 
International  Government  will  pass  a  law  against  it.  He 
sat  on  the  edge  of  Charley's  desk  and  talked — and  talked — 
and  talked,  while  Charley's  correspondence  was  un- 
touched, and  only  the  thought  that  Agnes  had  commanded 
him  to  be  diplomatic  as  a  pair  of  velvet  breeches  kept  him 
from  telling  the  landlord  to  take  his  rainpipe  and  go  to  the 
deuce  with  it. 

When  the  landlord  had  brought  the  general  subject  of 
repairs,  the  kindness  of  landlords  and  the  carelessness 
of  tenants  down  to  about  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  in  came 
the  buyer  from  the  New  England  jobbers,  an  unimportant- 
looking  man  with  a  mustache  like  a  well-used  back-porch 
■broom,  but  so  powerful  that  he  never  let  salesmen  buy 
him  dinners.    He  wanted,  he  announced,  to  see  McClure 
himself.  He  also  wanted  to  make  a  protest  against 
the  fact  that  the  cover  of  the  latest  Cutey  book 
was  in  two  colors,  not  three.   While  Charley  was 
paying  royal  court  to  him  and  trying  to  slip  in 
some  pleasant  words  about  Golluf ,  one  of  the  office 
girls  came  into  the  sample  room  and  whispered: 

"Mr.  Slosson  wants  to  see  you,  Mr.  McClure, 
and  I  guess  he's  got  an  awful  mad  on  this  morn- 
ing. You  better  hurry !  Gee,  you  ought  to  seen 
him  call  me  and  Mamie  down  because  we  was 
laughing,  gee,  just  a  weenty  little  bit  when  he 
come  by!" 

"Well,  he'll  have  to  wait,"  Charley  whispered. 

But  while  he  was  giving  flattering  heed  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Boston  buyer,  he,  who  had  once 
been  so  simple-hearted  a  salesman,  was  learning 
something  of  a  boss's  worries.  One-half  of  his 
brain  was  busy  with  Slosson  and  Agnes  and  the 
landlord  and  repairs  and  the  salesman  who  might 
quit  and  the  sick  office  boy.  Just  as  the  Boston 
buyer  was  taking  leave  lingeringly,  as  though  he 
might  think  of  another  joke  for  this  appreciative 
listener,  the  office  girl  announced  that  two  men 
were  waiting  to  see  Charley,  and  added  in  a  stage 
whisper  that  Slosson  had  a  headache  and  was 
getting  nastier  and  nastier. 

Charley  was  inspired  to  introduce  the  two  waiting  men 
to  each  other.  He  started  them  discussing  that  immortal 
topic,  "Is  business  picking  up  your  way?"  while  he  him- 
self fled  into  Slosson 's  room. 

It  was  a  short  interview,  but  potent.  If  poor  S.  R.  Rice 
had  ever  been  so  cranky  Charley  would  have  resigned 
instantly.  But  he  couldn't  afford  to  give  up  so  good  a  job  as 
sales-manager,  especially  with  Agnes  dependent  upon  him. 

"  McClure,"  Slosson  grated,  "I'm  not  very  fond  of  being 
kept  waiting.  Of  course  I  don't  expect  you  to  show  up  till 
it's  convenient — oh,  quite  convenient — but  sometimes  I'd 
be  glad  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  for  me  too." 

In  the  corner  old  Greene  bent  over  his  desk,  more  gray 
and  futile  and  afraid  of  his  partner  every  day. 

"Had  to  see  three  buyers,  sir." 

"Well— look  here,  McClure:  Tom  Snider  is  due  back 
to-day." 

"Why,  no,  sir,  not  till  to-morrow." 
"  I  tell  you  he's  coming  to-day.  Now,  look  here:  There's 
one  thing  that  you  may  never  have  given  any  attention 
to,  but  it's  highly  important.   There's  a  rule  in 
this  office  that  no  smoking  is  allowed  except  here 
in  our  private  room.   But  you  and  Rice  between 
you  have  simply  let  that  rule  become  a  dead  letter. 
The  salesmen  all  smoke;  all  of  them  sit  round 
puffing  like  factory  chimneys.  I  do  wish  we  could 
get  managers  that  would  just  make  some  slight 
effort  to  carry  out  the  bare  rules  of  this 
establishment,  even  if  nothing  else. 
Smoking  makes  a  very  bad  impression  on 
everybody  who  comes  into  the  office,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  effects  on  the  throats 
of  the  girls  that,  work  here.  If  necessary 
Mr.  Greene  and  I  will  give  up  our  own 
smoking  in  here,  because  the  smoking  in 
t  he  outer  office  simply  must,  and  will  stop. 
And  I  expect  you  to  see  to  it  that  the 
salesmen  do  their  part.    Now,  Snider  is 
the  worst  offender,  and  I  expect  you  to 
start  right  in  wit  h  him  and  see  to  it  that 
he  toes  the  mark.   That's  all." 

Charley  felt  that  it  was  enough.  The 
pict  ore  of  himself  t  ryitig  to  keep  t  he  glib 
Little  Thomas  from  smoking  lacked  all 
color  and  charm. 

Me  remarked  crossly: 
"All   right    then.    Say,  the  Boston 
jobbers  won't  take  the  Mig  dun  Gang 
remainders.    And  ("anil hers  is  thinking 
71--  of  getting  through    belter  offer.  I  guess 

we'll  have  to  raise  him." 

"Those  tilings  are  up  to  you,  McClure. 
I  can't  be  bothered  with  them.  Nut  we 
won't  raise  Carol  hers.  Too  much  over- 
head as  it  is.  You  can  rush  out  ami  get 
another  man  in  his  place." 


That's  Justice,  Isn't  It  I  And  Loyalty  to  the  Firm!  Honest 
Dad,  if  I  Were  Boss  

As  he  left  the  firm's  private  room  Charley  was  less 
simple-hearted  than  ever.  The  following  were  the  things 
he  pondered  all  at  once: 

Where  was  he  to  "rush  out"  to  and  find  a  man  to  re- 
place Caruthers?  Caruthers  ought  to  be  raised  anyway. 
Slosson  was  the  most  unreasonable  man  living.  If  the 
salesmen  knew  how  Manager  McClure  stood  between 
them  and  that  fiend  Slosson  they'd  worship  him  instead 
of  bucking  him.  Slosson  was  a  fool  to  think  that  Little 
Thomas  would  be  in  to-day.  Thank  heaven,  that  trouble 
was  postponed  anyway!  Poor  Agnes — she  never  would 
get  those  repairs. 

Charley  had  to  do  all  his  brooding  about  these  wrongs 
between  the  firm's  room  and  the  sample  room,  where  the 
two  men  were  waiting  for  him.  He  had  to  show  advance 
samples  to  one  and  talk  to  the  other  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hotel  news  and  cigar  stand.  In  the  midst  of 
which  perspiring  double  role  he  heard,  from  the  salesmen's 
room  beyond,  a  noise  something  like  a  Weber  and  Fields 
revival  and  something  like  the  return  of  the  . troops.  He 
looked  out  and  saw  that  Little  Thomas,  who  couldn't 
possibly  return  to-day,  had  returned  a  picturesque 
mingling  of  a  new,  light  gray  overcoat  and  a  tan  derby 
and  (jointed  shoes  and  round,  shining  face  and  boisterous 
greetings  and  sarcastic  inquiries  about  Moss  McClure  and 
a  big,  long,  fat,  odorous  cigar  that  was  tilted  I.V  N.  N.  W. 
and  was  simply  cremating  the  office  rule  against  smoking. 

Charley  finished  his  business  and  stalked  into  the  sales- 
men's room  like  a  cat  after  a  sparrow.  Little  Thomas, 
sitt  ing  on  one  desk  w  it  h  his  feet  across  t  ho  aisle  on  anot  her 
desk,  greeted  him: 

"Hello,  Chollie!  How's  it  going  with  the  big  boss? 
Still  love  Papa  Slosson?  " 

One  salesman  whispered  to  another,  rather  like  a  bad 
boy  in  school,  though  he  was  forty-live  and  grave  and  a 
prominent  joiner.  Charley  fancied  that  he  was  saying: 
"Little  Thomas  ought  to  be  boss." 

Little  Thomas'  patronizing  smile  said  much  the  same 
thing.  Charley  looked  along  the  line  of  desks.  Kvery 
detail  of  the  room,  of  the  men,  he  saw  sharply.  The 
whole  ollice  seemed  expectant. 

He  noticed  with  irritation  that  Caruthers  had  left  un- 
touched a  bunch  of  imported  toy  books  he  had  given  him 
to  look  over.  Then : 

"Tom,"  said  Charley,  "you  call  me  either  Charley  or 
Mr.  Met  'lure.  Next  time  you  feel  your  sense  of  humor  over- 
powering you  and  you  call  me  'Chollie,'  I'll  take  it  an  a 
signal  you  want  to  Mart  something,  see?  Now  come  here 
to  my  desk;  I  want  to  have  a  lit  tie  talk  wit  h  you.  ( 'aruthers, 
if  you  find  yourself  too  busy  getting  ready  for  your  new 
job  to  look  over  those  importations,  I'll  hire  you  an  assist- 
ant. .Iilil  lei  me  know  if  you  feel  you're  becoming  much 
more  important  than  us  poor  Greene  Sin  on  yahoos. 
Marcus,  whenever  v>u  gel  lone  lo  go  out  and  see  the 
Harlem  ilores,  I'm  sure  they'll  be  glad  to  we  you  you 

(Continued  on  t'ltgr  34) 
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IT  WAS  the  dead  of  winter.  The  Czar's  armies  were 
pouring  victoriously  through  the  passes  of  the  Car- 
pathians, when  suddenly  General  Stanovitch,  "the 
unknown  genius  of  the  Russian  Army,"  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  calamities  soon  to  overtake 
the  empire.  It  was  the  main  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
snowbound  capital.  Merchants  swathed  in  great  fur  coats 
gathering  in  groups  in  the  frozen  streets,  soldiers  polishing 
their  rifles  with  benumbed  fingers  in  their  barracks,  women 
gossiping  about  their  steaming  tea  urns,  all  exclaimed: 
"What!  General  Stanovitch!  Disappeared?  Dead? 
Bozhe  moi,  what  a  disaster!" 

Suspicion  as  to  who  had  made  away  with  the  general  was 
whispered  among  the  secret  police  and  at  the  various 
political  and  military  camarillas  which  rule  in  the  Russian 
capital.  Anton  Kazoff!  It  could  be  no  other.  Major 
Anton  Kazoff  was  chief  of  the  Ochrana,  or  secret  police. 
The  Ochrana,  which  before  the  war  was  occupied  with 
exposing  and  exiling  revolutionists,  had  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  been  commanded  by  the  war  ministry  to 
unmask  German  spies. 

Now  officials  shook  their  heads  sadly  over  their  glasses 
of  hot  tea  and  said:  "Anton  Kazoff  is  certainly  in  this 
thing."  But  in  Russia  suspicion  is 
one  thing,  and  exposure  and  convic- 
tion another.  It  was  too  bad;  it 
was  tragic;  but— "What's  to  be 
done?" 

There  were  two  reasons  why  noth- 
ing could  be  done.    Major  Kazoff 
himself  was  head  of  the  strongest 
arm  of  the  Russian  police.    He  was 
general  of  an  army  of  political  spies. 
These  spies,  or  seshchiks,  he  ruled 
like  a  despot.   He  had  terrorized 
them  into  abject  obedience.  Compared 
with  the  Ochrana  the  civil  police  were 
merely  a  small  body  of  traffic  policemen. 
The  only  efficient  machinery  for  securing 
evidence  against  German  military  spies 
was  that  of  the  Ochrana.    If  the  chief  of 
the  Ochrana  himself  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Germans,  it  was  hopeless. 

A  second  thing  that  militated  against 
the  possibility  of  exposing  Major  Kazoff, 
if  he  was  guilty,  was  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  imperial 
court,  as  well  as  officers  of  the  cabinet,  were  pro- 
German  in  their  sympathies.  Russia's  patriots 
and  military  leaders  deplored  this-situation  and 
yet  were  unable  to  alter  it.  German  spies,  there- 
fore, were  more  numerous  and  were  operating 
more  successfully  and  boldly  in  Russia  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  was  useless  to  expect  much  of  the  court  or 
the  police. 

There  was  but  one  way  out  of  the  tragic  dilemma— an 
appeal  to  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Russian  Armies.  The  matter  was  finally  brought  to  his 
attention  by  David  Burkin,  one  of  the  adjutants  attached 
to  his  field  staff.  Adjutant  Burkin,  while  acting  at  the 
Imperial  Alexander  Theater  before  the  war,  had  gained 
thf  admiration  and  fast  friendship  of  the  Grand  Duke.  As 
an  actor  he  had  great  talent.    Like  most  young  Russians 
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of  spirit,  moreover,  he 
had  spent  a  few  months 
in  Peter-and-Paul 
Fortress.  He  had  vis- 
ited an  "underground" 
meeting  of  the  revolutionists.  He  was  a  "political."  He 
had  shared  the  sufferings  of  Russia's  political  martyrs  and 
understood  their  prison  life.  The  Grand  Duke,  neverthe- 
less, recognized  in  him  the  genius  of  leadership,  knew  he 
could  trust  him  utterly,  and  commissioned  him  to  keep 
him  accurately  posted  as  to  events  at  the  capital. 

Thus  Burkin  traveled  between  Petrograd  and  the  Grand 
Duke's  army  headquarters  as  the  great  leader's  confidential 
agent.  On  one  of  his  trips  he  learned  the  disastrous  news 
of  the  death  of  the  "Von  Hindenburg  of  the  Russian 
Army,"  and  of  the  suspicions  that  had  fallen  upon  Major 
Kazoff,  the  Czar's  chief  spy  exposer. 

A  solemn  conference  of  the  Grand  Duke  with  his  field 
staff  in  the  old  palace  in  Warsaw,  where  the  Grand  Duke 
had  made  his  headquarters,  ensued.  The  handsome  young 
actor,  eyes  flashing,  yet  with  that  deliberateness  and  self- 
control  which  proclaimed  his  worthiness  for  his  position 
of  high  trust,  reported  the  shocking  treachery  of  which 
Major  Kazoff  was  suspected.  He  reminded  the  grave, 
bearded  generals  of  Kazoff 's  career  of  duplicity  as  a  "pro- 
vocator"  before  the  war. 

"While  Kazoff  was  still  a  seshchik  of  the  Ochrana,  your 
excellencies,"  said  the  young  adjutant,  "and  before  he 

became  its  chief,  he  displayed 
his  talent  for  treachery.  You 
will  recall  his  provocations. 
He  convinced  the  terrorists 
that  he  was  heart  and  soul 
for  their  cause  and  became 
head  of  their  fighting  organ- 
ization. He  then  provoked 
them  to  plot  against  high  offi- 
cials, aided  them  in  construct- 
ing their  bombs,  and  when 
all  were  planted  for  the  crime 
arrested  them  and  sent  them 
to  Siberia.  Nor  did  he  stop 
with  betraying  the  terrorists. 


I  Could  Have  Saved 

You.  I  Could 

Have  Saved  You  I" 


He  permitted  the  assas- 
sination  of  public 
officials  who  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  German 
element  in  the  court  in 
harvey      duns       which  he  served.  He 

thus  gained  the  unshak- 
able confidence  of  the  terrorists  and  promoted  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  German  intriguers.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
your  excellencies  that  the  real  guilt  for  the  deaths  of  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  Governor-General  of  Moscow,  and  Prime 
Ministers  Plehve  and  Stolypin  may  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  Anton  Kazoff. 

"I  myself,  your  excellencies,  was  one  of  Kazoff's  vic- 
tims. At  one  time  I,  too,  trusted  and  admired  his  dynamic 
personality.  How  he  fooled  us!  We  thought  he  would 
bring  Russia  the  freedom  of  which  we  dreamed.  Anton  the 
Terrible,  we  called  him.  We  used  to  say  among  ourselves 
that  'Ivan  the  Terrible  founded  the  despotic  tyranny  of 
the  Romanoffs,  and  Anton  the  Terrible  will  blow  it 
asunder.'  No,  Anton  Kazoff  was  never  a  patriot.  He  was 
simply  Russia's  most  fearless  and  successful  intriguer  and 
therefore  her  strongest  politician.  He  himself  boasts  that 
he  is  the  'soul  of  autocracy.' 

"Your  excellencies,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  there  is  only 
one  explanation  of  this  monster's  activities.  He  has  devel- 
oped a  craving  for  power  over  life  and  death.  This  power 
he  exercises  secretly,  while  he  laughs  at  the  pretensions  of 
officials  who  fear  and  abhor  him.  The  murders  he  has 
achieved  as  a  provocator,  I  really  believe,  have  utterly 
degenerated  his  mind.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  the 
crimes  Anton  Kazoff  committed  before  the  war  and  for  this 
dastardly  treason  of  which  he  is  now  suspected:  he  has 
witnessed  so  much  human  misery,  has  caused  so  many 
deaths,  that  now  the  achievement  of  suffering  and  death 
has  become  a  morbid  obsession.  What  a  horrible  con- 
fession to  make  concerning  one  of  the  most  important 
officials  of  the  empire!  Yet  I  see  by  your  faces,  your 
excellencies,  that  you  realize  its  truth  and  know  the  grave 
danger  in  which  it  places  the  army. 

"The  outcry  against  Major  Kazoff  after  the  death  of 
Prime  Minister  Stolypin  caused  him  to  leave  the  empire. 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  however,  he  returned.  The 
minister  of  war,  as  your  excellencies  directed,  ordered  the 
Ochrana  to  give  its  entire  attention  to  German  spies.  Then 
it  was  that  Anton  Kazoff,  through  the  influence  of  his 
German  supporters  in  the  court  and  cabinet,  induced  His 
Imperial  Majesty  to  reinstate  him  in  the  Ochrana.  The 
excuse  was  that  Anton  Kazoff  was  the  only  officer  in  the 
empire  capable  of  handling  the  situation.  He  was  accord- 
ingly given  the  title  of  major  and  made  chief  of  the  Ochrana. 

"On  my  last  trip  to  the  capital,  your  excellencies,"  con- 
tinued the  adjutant,  "I  learned  that  Major  Kazoff  has  a 
mysterious  rendezvous  on  the  first  floor  of  the  gray  stone 
house  at  No.  57  on  the  English  Quay.  This  was  the  apart- 
ment, you  will  remember,  of  the  wealthy  Professor  Peotr 
Ivanovitch  Valenkin,  who  was  exiled  for  denouncing  the 
doctrines  of  Machiavelli  in  his  lectures  at  the  Imperial 
University.  The  professor's  daughter,  Vera  Petrovna, 
who,  for  protesting  against  the  banishment  of  her  father, 
was  confined  in  the  fortress  for  six  months,  is  now  held 
prisoner  by  Kazoff  in  her  own  home. 

"The  girl's  servants  have  been  replaced  by  hirelings 
from  the  Ochrana.  Babushka— you  remember  Babushka, 
Kazoff's  baba,  they  called  her,  the  old  woman  confederate 
of  the  major  about  whom  so  much  mystery  developed  and 
so  many  strange  things  were  said?— noo,  Babushka  has 
been  placed  in  the  home  as  a  sort  of  housekeeper  and 
guardian  for  the  girl.  Since  Vera  Petrovna  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  tried  to  gain  admission  to  the  apartment,  but  found 
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it  absolutely  impossible.  The  telephone  is  cut.  o(T.  No  one 
is  admitted;  no  mail  delivered.  Once  a  day  the  old  woman 
goes  to  the  market;  but  she  is  as  secretive  and  uncom- 
municative as  a  block  of  river  ice. 

"Why  the  young  lady  has  been  imprisoned  in  her  own 
home,  who  this  Babushka  is,  and  what  goes  on  in  that 
apartment,  your  excellencies,  I  was  unable  to  learn  in  the 
brief  time  allowed  me  to  remain  in  the  capital.  In  the  fact 
that  General  Stanovitch  was  a  friend  of  Professor  Valenkin 
and  his  daughter  and  often  visited  them,  I  believe  we  have 
a  valuable  clue.  Before  returning  to  the  front,  I  confided 
this  much  to  Governor-General  Volkonski."  General 
Volkonski  was  put  in  supreme  command  of  Petrograd  by 
the  Grand  Duke  when  it  was  practically  declared  under 
martial  law  at  the  opening  of 
the  war. 

"His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor," explained  the  adjutant, 
"shared  my  suspicions  about 
Major  Kazoff,  and  declared 
that  the  only  way  of  convict- 
ing him  of  this  crime  and  bring- 
ing his  career  of  treachery  to  a 
close  is  to  proceed  against  him 
with  his  own  methods.  Who- 
ever does  this,  however,  he  said, 
will  need  the  support  of  the 
highest  military  authority.  Gov- 
ernor Volkonski,  therefore, your 
excellency" — Adjutant  Burkin 
rose  to  his  feet  by  the  long 
table,  faced  the  Grand  Duke 
and  saluted — "requested  me  to 
beg  your  excellency  to  return 
me  to  Petrograd  with  plenary 
power  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
the  unmasking  of  Anton  Kazoff. 
I  entreat  your  excellency  to 
allow  me  this  opportunity  to 
serve  the  motherland." 

The  Grand  Duke  glanced  at 
the  bemedaled  generals  about 
the  table.  Seeing  that  a  slight 
nodding  of  heads  gave  silent 
approval,  he  penned  a  few 
words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  gave 
it  to  the  young  man,  placed  his 
hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said  simply:  "May  the 
saints  be  with  you." 

As  Burkin  was  leaving  the 
room  the  Grand  Duke  called 
him  back  and  said  quietly: 

"Adjutant,  show  no  mercy." 

Burkin  saluted. 

Two  days  later  Adjutant 
Burkin  arrived  in  the  Russian 
capital.  He  had  a  long  private 
conference  with  Governor- 
General  Volkonski  at  the  ad- 
miralty, and  then,  learning 
that  Major  Kazoff  was  in  his 
office,  drove  to  the  red  sand- 
stone building  at  Fontanka  No. 
16.  He  leaped  out  of  the  fur 
robes  of  his  droshky,  handed 
the  driver  a  ruble,  pronounced 
his  name  to  the  sworded  and 
pistoled  gendarme  patrolling 
the  front  of  the  gloomy  build- 
ing, and  disappeared  through 
the  heavy,  iron-grilled  door. 

At  the  same  moment  Vera 
Petrovna  Valenkin  and  the 

enigmatic  Babushka  sat  at  tea  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Valenkin  home.  It  was  one  of  those  huge  Russian  rooms 
that  are  imposing  without  being  comfortable.  The  fur- 
niture was  dark  and  heavy,  the  tapestries  somber,  the 
curtains  over  the  doors  raven-black  velvet.  A  glass  chan- 
delier, hung  high  over  the  table,  gave  the  room  a  vacant, 
palatial  stare.  The  dim,  unshaded  lights  illuminated  only 
the  white  ceiling.   Shadows  were  everywhere. 

The  glistening  white  tiles  of  the  stove  in  t  f  i  *  -  corner  had 
cooled,  leaving  the  heavy,  un ventilated  air  chilled  and 
lifeless.  A  green-and-yellow  parrot  in  a  gilded  cage  placed 
on  an  ebony  pedestal  furnished  the  sole  note  of  contrast  to 
the  pervading  gloom.  The  silence  of  the  sunless  winter 
and  the  tragic  solemnity  of  war  filled  the  hearts  of  the  t  wo 
women  with  sadness.  Their  voices  were  hushed. 

"What  could  have  happened  to  the  dear  old  general?" 
exclaimed  Vera  Petrovna  as  she  jabbed  her  half-smoked 
cigarette  into  her  tea  saucer  and  gazed  appealingly  at  the 
quiet  old  woman  opposite  her.  " Do  you  remember, 
Babushka,  how  he  used  to  sit  here,  beg  me  to  hold  his  cold 
hands,  and  say  he  was  going  to  adopt,  me  when  the  war  was 
over?  Do  you  remember  how  lie  used  to  pour  cognac  into 
his  tea  when  he  thought  I  waai'l  looking'.'  He  w;is  a  dear. 
Oh,  Babtlshka,  what  terrible  things  are  happening!" 


Vera  Petrovna  Valenkin  had  a  Spanish  type  of  coun- 
tenance, with  large,  dreamy  black  eyes.  She  was  given  to 
sudden  and  passionate  impulses.  Fears  caused  by  her 
present  predicament  had  exhausted  her  patience.  And 
now  this  fresh  grief  over  the  disappearance  of  General 
Stanovitch  left  her  depressed  and  melancholy. 

"Don't  grieve,  Vera  dear,"  soothed  her  companion.  "I 
am  oh,  so  sorry !  We  women  must  have  patience.  We  must 
trust  and  hope.   God  knows  best." 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  real  name  of  the  woman  Vera 
addressed  as  Babushka  was  a  mystery.  To  the  police  and 
the  few  other  people  who  knew  her  she  was  always  known 
simply  as  "grandmother,"  "little  old  woman  " — Babushka. 
Her  passive  share  in  these  events  may  not  seem  important. 


Burkin  Lunged  Furiously.     The  Steel  Blades  flashed  and  Kanjg 

Not  so.    Because  of  the  quality  of  Babushka's  soul,  the 
story  of  Anton  the  Terrible  ii  worth  repeating. 

There  sat  the  ample,  maternal  Babushka  in  her  accus- 
tomed place  at.  the  table,  pouring  hot  water  from  the 
globular  samovar  into  a  polished  glass  on  a  saucer  and 
coloring  it  with  a  strong  infusion  of  tea  from  a  gray  teapot. 
She  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  coral  brooch  at  her  throat 
and  narrow  while  lace  edging  her  collar  and  sleeves. 
Although  her  wrinkled  face  had  something  of  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  peasant  about  it,  there  was  yet  u  sparkle 
to  t  he  blue  eyes  anil  faint  flushes  on  the  wan  cheeks  judical  - 
ing  t  hat  deep  wit  hin  fires  of  some  sort  were  burning  bright  ly . 
A  scarf  she  was  knitting  for  KazofT  lay  untouched  in  her  hip. 

Other  evidence  there  was  in  the  room  besides  t his  scarf 
that  a  third  and  important  person  belonged  to  the  dome  i  ic 
group.  The  massive  bulTct,  tin-  liqueur  cabinet,  the  center 
and  serving  tables  were  littered  with  bowls  of  fruit,  cov 
ered  tureens,  clusters  of  varicolored  bottles  with  strange 
foreign  labels  and  silver  platters  holding  man's  food  huge 
r  lieed-H,  loaves  of  black  bread  and  partly  consumed  j>nnts 
of  cold  meat.  Two  cavalry  sabers  were  crossed  over  a  por- 
trait, of  the  Czar.  It  was  clear  that,  while  the  two  women 
talked  In  subdued  voices  and  lei  their  tea  grow  n  Id, 
Home  dynamic  personality  dominated  their  thought  . 


Two  hours  passed  in  saddened  converse,  when  suddenly 
the  tall  clock  which  stood  like  a  coffin  on  end  among  the 
shadows  in  one  corner  solemnly  intoned  the  hour  of  five 
o'clock.  The  elder  woman,  who  had  been  watching  the 
face  of  the  clock  with  anxious  expectancy,  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  relief: 

"Ech,  at  last!  Anton  will  be  here— he  said  he'd  come  at 
five,  you  know.  We  must  prepare.  Did  Egor  put  the  raw 
fish  on  the  buffet?" 

"Da  da,  Babushka,  it's  ready,"  replied  the  girl  absent- 
mindedly. 

She  had  been  sitting  with  one  hand  pressed  against 
her  throat,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  undecipherable  face  of  her 
guardian,  still  sorrowing  at  the  loss  of  the  old  general,  her 
mind  ever  busy  endeavoring  to 
account  for  his  fate.  As 
Babushka  mentioned  the  name 
of  Anton,  Vera  Petrovna  shud- 
dered and  complained: 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid  of  that  man, 
Babushka.  I  wish  he  wouldn't 
come  here.  Think  what  he  has 
done!" 

"Anton? "returned  the  older 
woman  as  she  began  to  prepare 
a  fresh  pot  of  tea.  "You  mustn't 
fear  Anton,  Vera  dear.  Remem- 
ber, all  is  different  now.  He  is 
a  patriot  and  is  serving  his 
country." 

"Anton  Kazoff  a  patriot!" 
cried  the  girl,  placing  the 
Pekingese  dog  which  had  been 
sleeping  in  her  lap  on  the  floor 
and  beginning  to  wander  about 
the  table.  "No  no  no,  I  can't 
believe  it,  Babushka!  I  am 
afraid,  I  am  afraid!  If  he'd 

only  let  me  go  away  " 

"Dear,  dear  Verushka,  calm 
yourself!"  soothed  Babushka. 
"All  will  be  well.  Anton  needs 
us.  We  must  obey.  Come,  dear, 
you  will  make  yourself  sick 

thinking  all  the  time  of  

It's  all  over  now.  That's  a  good 
girl.  Come,  sit  here  beside  me." 

Instead  of  approaching  Ba- 
bushka, Vera  strode  into  the 
chilly  blackness  of  the  huge 
music  room  at  the  front  of  the 
house  and  back  again,  clench- 
ing and  unclenching  her  hot 
hands.  For  the  thousandth 
time  she  tormented  herself  with 
recollections  of  Anton  the  Ter- 
rible. Time  and  again  she  had 
lain  awake  nights,  staring  at 
thedark, hearing  her  heart  beat, 
reviewing  in  the  cold  silence 
the  red  history  of  that  prodigy 
of  Russian  despotism. 

And  now  the  nightmare  of 
memories  of  Kazoff  s  past  again 
haunted  the  girl's  mind,  as, 
momentarily  expecting  his  ar- 
rival, she  walked  restlessly  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  silent 
rooms.  The  intolerable  sense  of 
confinement,  the  memory  of  t  he 
sufferings  she  had  endured  in 
the  fortress,  were  a  grow  ingtor- 
ture.  Then  she  thought  again 
of  the  general's  disappearance 
Suddenly  she  stood  still  and  exclaimed  to  herself:  "IU>;)k 


wot!    Perhaps  it  was  he,  Anton 


She  approached 


Babushka's  chair,  clutched  its  heavy  carvings  and  said 
quietly:   "Babushka,  Anton  Kazoff  is  in  this  thing!" 

As  if  a  blow  had  been  dealt  her,  Babushka  let  the  glass 
she  was  polishing  drop  from  her  lingers,  fell  back  against 
the  back  of  her  chair,  crossed  herself  and  closed  her  eyes 
As  Vera  witnessed  the  effect  of  her  statement  of  her  new 
suspicion  she  suddenly  realized  as  never  before  that 
Babushka  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ochrana  and  always 
manifested  a  sort  of  cringing  servility  to  her  employer. 
Babushka  whom  she  loved  her  jailer!  Confederate  of 
Anton  Kazoff!  An  accomplice  could  it  be  possible?  in 
the  murder  of  General  Stanovitch.  friend  of  her  father! 

"Vera  dear,"  murmured  Babushka,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  smile  at  the  girl,  "come,  please,  your  tea  is  cold." 

"And  ho  is  my  heart,"  said  the  girl  bitterly  as  she  stood 
back  from  the  old  woman  and  gazed  at  her  with  growing 
terror.  "Babushka,"  hIic  challenged  firmly,  "in  my  soul 
I  feel  that  Anton  KazofT  has  had  something  to  do  with  this 
dreadful  affair.  Tell  me,  Babushka,  do  you  know——" 

"I  know  nOthlflgt  dear,"  interrupted  Babushka,  again 
busying  hcrHcIf  with  the  glasses.  "Yon  must  not  I. ilk  "o 
Please,  dear,  he'll  soon  be  here." 
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"It  looks  suspicious,  Babushka,"  persisted  the  girl, 
dropping  into  her  chair,  her  fingers  working  and  her  wide- 
open  eyes  Hitting  from  the  clock  to  Babushka's  quiet  face 
and  then  to  the  velvet  curtains.  "Why  did  Anton  Kazoff 
return  to  Russia?  Why  did  he  leave  you  here?  Why  has 
he  imprisoned  me  in  my  own  home?  I  can't  stand  it!  I 
can't  stand  it!  I  want  to  go  away !  Help  me,  Babushka ! 
Help  me  to  get  away!" 

"God  have  mercy,  poor  girl,  I  can't  help  you,"  replied 
Babushka,  her  hands  folded  resignedly  over  her  ample 
body,  her  vivid  blue  eyes  looking  pityingly  at  the  girl. 
"  1  am  as  helpless  as  you,  dear.  Women  cannot  understand 
these  things." 

"But  you  do  understand!"  cried  the  girl.  "I  have  a 
horrible  feeling  here,  here" — she  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
forehead-  "that  you  understand  " 

"Verushka  darling,  all  my  life  1  have  done  things  which 
I  never  understood.  Patience,  dear,  patience.  It  is  God's 
will."  The  old  woman  glanced  nervously  at  the  clock. 

"God's  will?"  Vera's  breath  came  rapidly;  the  panic  of 
her  rage  and  terror  tumbled  the  words  rapidly  from  her 
lips:  "Anton  KazolT  knows  nothing  about  God.  He  is  a 
murderer.  To  kill  the  dear  old  general  is  like— yes,  he 
would  do  that.  That's  the  way  he  used  to  do  when  we,  like 
fools,  adored  him  for  his  successes  as  the  slayer  of  Russia's 
tyrants.  'Hail  to  the  Russian  Mirabeau!'  we  used  to  greet 
him.  We  worshiped  those  very  hands  stained  with  the 
blood  of  our  comrades!  This  disappearance  of  the  general 
bears  his  mark,  though  perhaps  he  never  did  the  actual 
killing.  That  also  is  his  way.  But  he  planned  it,  and  you, 
Babushka,  you  "    She  began  to  pound  the  table. 

"Don't,  Verushka,  don't!"  pleaded  the  guardian. 
"Anton?  Ach,  no  no!  He  has  returned  as  a  patriot  to 
help  Russia  " 

"Do  you  think  so?"  sneered  the  girl.  "Do  you  think 
so?  Do  you  believe  he  has  so  changed?  Then  why  am  I 
a  prisoner?  Why  do  you  and  he  keep  me  here  away  from 
my  friends?  'Military  necessity,'  he  said.  Pah!  Lies, 
lies,  always  lies  and  " 

"Patience,  dear  Verushka,"  interrupted  Babushka,  ob- 
serving thegirl's  face  with  alarm.  "You  must  have  patience." 

"Patience!  Patience!" 
cried  Vera,  raising  her  voice 
and  rocking  to  and  fro. 
"Patience  for  what?  Tell 
me  " 

"  We  have  told  you,  dear 
girl.  Anton  has  a  plan  to 
find  the  German  spies  who 
are  giving  away  army  se- 
crets. You  can  be  useful  to 
him  and  to  Russia.  Wi;it, 
Vera;  it  was  for  this  that 
Anton  returned  " 

"Anton  Kazoff  returned 
to  Russia  to  catch  German 
spies ! "  Vera  laughed  hys- 
terically. "Never.  I  can- 
not believe  that.  He  is 
an  assassin.  My  father's 
friend  came  first.  He  will 
crush  others.  He  will  make 
them  suffer.  He  is  still 
Anton  the  Terrible.  Why, 
Babushka,  I  have  seen 
Anton  Kazoff  smile  over  a 
murder.  He  loves  to  make 
people  suffer." 

"Vera  Petrovna!  God 
have  mercy!  You  must 
not  speak  so.  You  are  hys- 
terical. I  forbid  you  " 

She  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  covered  her  eyes 
with  trembling  fingers. 

"You  forbid  me!"  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  pounding 
the  table  more  violently 
than  before.  ' '  Ech ,  so  you 
are  my  jailer!  I  had  almost 
forgotten  that.  You,  Ba- 
bushka, you, you, you!" 

"Verushka,  do  not  agi- 
tate yourself,"  pleaded 
Babushka.  "It  is  no  use, 
dearest  love.  He  will  send 
you  back  to  the  fortress. 
Oh,  I  am  sorry, sorry,  poor, 
poor  little  darling."  She 
held  out  her  arms  to  the 
girl. 

"  Babushka,  I  am  afraid, 
afraid.  I  cannot  bear  it! 
Some  day  when  he  comes 
with  his  horrible  hands  I 

will  kill  "  With  a  wail 

of  misery,  Vera,  unable 
longer  to  resist  Babushka's 


comforting  gesture  and  the  soothing,  motherly  tone  of 
her  voice,  sank  down  by  her  guardian's  chair  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  lap.  The  kind  old  hands  patted  the  girl's 
shoulders  shaken  by  sobs  and  the  gentle  voice  crooned  words 
of  compassion.  The  elder  woman's  overflowing  tenderness 
triumphed  over  the  girl's  fears  and  terrors. 

Vera  Petrovna  knew  then,  as  never  before,  that,  what- 
ever Babushka's  connection  with  the  calamity  menacing 
her  home,  she  possessed  a  mother's  heart  of  sympathy  and 
gentleness.  Babushka  was  indeed  one  of  those  supremely 
feminine  women  whose  whole  natures  are  spiritually  trans- 
figured by  the  miracle  of  childbirth.  The  maternal  craving 
kindled  in  her  simple,  emotional  being  by  the  agony  of 
creation  illumined  her  entire  life.  Robbed  of  her  own 
children  this  Vera  believed — in  some  tragic  manner, 
Babushka  yearned  to  mother  someone,  to  spend  her  affec- 
tions, to  sacrifice  herself  for  another.  In  her  heart  were 
glorified  those  traits  of  resignation  and  love  of  martyrdom 
pathetically  characteristic  of  the  Russian  soul. 

Softly  Babushka  stroked  the  girl's  hair;  the  sobbing 
gradually  ceased;  and  again  the  winter  silence  enveloped 
the  house.  The  water  convulsed  against  the  silver  belly  of 
the  samovar;  Tiko,  the  parrot,  cracked  his  bill;  blasts  of 
wind  from  the  frozen  Finnish  Gulf  swooped  up  the  chasm 
of  the  river  and  boomed  and  whistled  about  the  thick  stone 
corners  of  the  house.  Through  the  sealed  double  windows 
the  calls  of  the  drivers  of  the  snowcarts,  busy  at  their  white 
harvest  along  the  wide  Quay,  could  be  faintly  heard. 
From  time  to  time  the  two  women  could  hear  the  sharp  toot 
of  the  tiny  locomotive  ferrying  its  little  cars  across  the 
river  ice. 

"Ech,  matushka,"  cried  the  girl  — using  for  the  first  time 
the  word,  lovely  in  Russian,  for  "motherkins"— suddenly 
clasping  the  elder  woman's  hands  and  gazing  earnestly 
into  her  kindly  face,  "  how  wonderful  you  are !  How  I  wish 
I  understood  you!  How  can  I  hate  or  fear  you  when — 
when  I— I  love  you  so!"  She  snuggled  against  Babushka's 
knees. 

Babushka  smiled  tenderly  and  said:  "Some  day  you 
will  know  all,  little  daughter.  It  is  God's  will.  Do  not 
worry.  There,  there  now." 


'No  No.  Babushka  I    I  am  Jlfraidt    If  He'd  Only  Let  Me  Co  Jiuiay 


Vera,  watching  the  gentle  face  above  her,  wondered  at 
the  older  woman's  relation  to  the  dreaded  Ochrana. 
Again  she  tried  to  fathom  the  change  that  had  come  over 
Babushka  since  Anton  KazofT's  return.  Before  his  appear- 
ance, her  guardian  seemed  to  be  falling  into  the  drowsiness 
of  old  age.  Since  then  pink  flushes  faintly  tinged  her  wan 
cheeks;  her  breath  came  in  short  gasps  when  KazofT's 
name  was  mentioned;  she  started  involuntarily —was  it 
in  terror  of  him?-  when  she  heard  his  step  at  the  door. 
What  was  the  secret  of  his  strange  power  over  her? 
KazofT's  bdbal  With  what  concern  she  looked  after  his 
comfort,  indulged  his  animal  appetite  for  raw  fish!  How 
abjectly  she  hung  upon  his  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
Babushka  never  betrayed  the  slightest  interest  in  or  indeed 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  in. 
Was  Babushka  merely  a  foolishly  fond,  ignorant  dupe  of 
the  great  provocator?   Vera  could  not  tell. 

At  last  Vera  broke  the  silence,  putting  into  words  the 
problem  that  baffled  her: 

"Matushka,  do  you  believe  in  the  Ochrana,  really?  Do 
you  believe  that  its  secret  police,  its  provocators,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  our  Russia?  I  cannot  see.  You  are 
of  the  service,  and  you  are  dear  and  kind.  And  yet  the 
system— how  dreadful  it  is!  When  I  was  in  the  fortress 
ech,  there  one  has  time  to  think  I  used  to  recall  all  the 
days  of  the  Terror,  the  plots  and  counterplots,  the  work  of 
the  terrible  bombs,  and  I  began  to  believe  that  the  Ochrana 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  wrongs  we  long  to  make  right. 
Oh,  I  know  you  believe  in  it,  or  you  would  not  be  here,  but 
I — I  used  to  pray  that  something  would  come  to  destroy  it. 

"When  news  of  the  war  came — even  the  prison  walls 
could  not  keep  that  from  us  — I  thought  it  might  be  an 
answer  to  my  prayer,  that  perhaps  the  good  to  come  from 
this  terrible  war  will  be  the  destruction  of  our  system  of 
secret  gendarmerie.  Matushka,  Russia  is  destroying  her- 
self with  these  men  whom  she  trains  to  cruelty.  Some  of 
these  seshchiks  who  are  sent  out  of  Fontanka  No.  16  have 
not  one  drop  of  pity  left  in  their  veins.  They  have  watched 
people  suffer  until  they  do  not  care.  They  are  not  human. 
There  were  men  ages  ago  who  were  like  them,  kings  and 
rulers  who  had  slain  and  tortured  until  they  developed 

beastly  appetites  for  blood 
and  devised  all  sorts  of  tor- 
ments. Our  seshchiks  be- 
come like  that.  And  there 
is  not  one  but  thousands, 
all  paid  for  murder.  And, 
oh,  matushka,  murder  is  not 
the  worst!  Women,  help- 
less women,  children  and 
feeble  old  men  —  in  the 
frenzy  of  drink  and  un- 
restrained authority  these 

victims  are  tortured  " 

"Don't,  Verushka, 
dove!"  interrupted  Ba- 
bushka, the  horror  of  the 
girl's  voice  now  reflected 
in  her  own.  "God  have 
mercy,  you  must  not  brood 
so  over  these  things!" 
She  glanced  at  the  clock. 
"Come,  Anton  is  late. 
He'll  be  here  now  any 
minute." 

"  I  had  a  frightful  dream 
last  night,"  continued  the 
girl,  unmindful  of  her 
guardian's  words,  her  voice 
now  a  low,  tense  monotone. 
Her  wide-opened  eyes 
gazed  hypnotically  at  the 
black-velvet  curtains  and 
into  the  darkness  of  the 
music  room  beyond.  "I 
thought  I  saw  General 
Stanovitch.  Have  you  ever 
seen  him  ?  I  can  almost  see 
him  again  now  there ! "  She 
pointed  at  the  darkness. 
"How  tall  and  slender! 
How  courtly  and  dignified, 
with  his  wonderful  white 
hair  and  beard!  And  his 
blue  eyes,  eyes  like  those 
of  a  laughing  boy !  He  was 
such  a  dear,  matushka. 
'The  unknown  genius  of 
the  army,'  they  called  him. 
And  he  loved  me!  Only 
fancy.  He  helped  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  he  was 
too  weak  to  follow  our  great 
leader  into  Poland.  It 
nearly  broke  his  heart." 

The  girl  paused  an  in- 
stant to  suppress  a  sob. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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XVIII  (Continued) 

A  SENSE  of  something  incon- 

ZA  gruous  jarred  upon  Bill. 
Something  seemed  to  be  in- 
terfering with  the  supreme  romance 
of  that  gol  'en  moment.  It  baffled 
him  at  first.  Then  he  realized  that  he  was  still 
holding  Eustace  by  the  tail. 

Dudley  Pickering  had  watched  these  proceed- 
ings— as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  was  extremely 
dark  and  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  hide  a 
portly  form  behind  a  slender  bush  would  permit 
him — with  a  sense  of  bewilderment.    A  comic 
artist  drawing  Mr.  Pickering  at  that  moment 
would  no  doubt  have  placed  above  his  head 
one  of  those  large  marks  of  interrogation  which 
lend  vigor  and  snap  to  modern  comic  art.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  mark  of  interrogation  would  have 
summed  up  his  feelings  exactly.   Of  what  was 
taking  place  he  had  not  the  remotest  notion. 
All  he  knew  was  that  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son his  quarry  had  come  to  a  halt  and  seemed  to 
have  settled  down  for  an  indefinite  stay.  Voices 
came  to  him  in  an  indistinguishable  murmur, 
intensely  irritating  to  a  conscientious  tracker. 
One  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  Indians — notably 
Chingachgook,  if,  which  seemed  incredible,  that 
was  really  the  man's  name — would  have  crept 
up  without  a  sound  and  heard  what  was  being 
said  and  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  whatever 
plot  was  being  hatched.    But  experience  had 
taught  Mr.  Pickering  that,  superior  as 
he  was  to  Chingachgook  and  his  friends 
in  many  ways,  as  a  creeper  he  was  not 
in  their  class.    He  weighed  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  more  than  a  first-class 
creeper  should.  Besides,  creeping  is  like 
golf.  You  can't  take  it  up  in  the  mid- 
dle forties  and  expect  to  compete  with 
those  who  have  been  at  it  from  infancy. 

He  had  resigned  himself  to  an  all- 
night  vigil  behind  the  bush,  when  to  his 
great  delight  he  perceived  that  things 
had  begun  to  move  again.  There  was 
a  rustling  of  feet  in  the  undergrowth, 
and  he  could  just  see  two  indistinct 
forms  making  their  way  among  the 
bushes.  He  came  out  of  his  hiding  place 
and  followed  stealthily,  or  as  stealthily 
as  the  fact  that  he  had  not  even  taken 
a  correspondence  course  in  creeping 
allowed.  And  profiting  by  earlier  mis- 
takes he  did  succeed  in  making  far  less 
noise  than  before.  In  place  of  his  former 
somewhat  elephantine  method  of  pro- 
gression he  adopted  a  species  of  shuffle 
which  had  excellent  results,  for  it  en- 
abled him  to  brush  twigs  away  instead 
of  stepping  flatfootedly  on  them.  The 
new  method  was  slow,  but  it  had  no 
other  disadvantages. 

Because  it  was  slow  Mr.  Pickering  was  obliged  to  follow 
his  prey  almost  entirely  by  ear.  It  was  easy  at  first,  for 
they  seemed  to  be  hurrying  on  regardless  of  noise.  Then 
unexpectedly  the  sounds  of  their  passage  ceased. 

He  halted.  In  his  boyish  way  the  first  thing  he  thought 
was  that  it  was  an  ambush.  He  had  a  vision  of  that  large 
man  suspecting  his  presence  and  lying  in  wait  for  him  with 
a  revolver.  This  was  not  a  comforting  thought.  Of  course 
if  a  man  is  going  to  fire  a  revolver  at  you  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  he  is  a  giant  or  a  pygmy,  but  Mr. 
Pickering  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  for  nice  reasoning.  It 
was  the  thought  of  Bill':;  physique  which  kept  him  stand- 
ing there  irresolute. 

What  would  Chingachgook  assuming,  for  purposes  of 
argument,  that  any  sane  godfather  could  really  have  given 
a  helpless  child  a  name  like  that  have  done?  He  would, 
Mr.  Pickering  considered,  aft.fr  giving  the  mutter  his 
earnest  attention,  have  made  I  detour  and  out  Hanked  t  he 
enemy.  An  excellent  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Pickering  turned  to  the  left  and  began  to  advance  cir- 
cuitously,  with  the  result  that,  before  he  knew  what  Ik- 
was  doing,  he  came  out  into  a  clearing  and  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  sudden  silence  which  had  perplexed  him. 
Footsteps  made  no  sound  on  this  mossy  turf. 

He  knew  where  he  was  now;  the  clearing  was  familiar. 
This  was  where  Lord  Wet hcrby's  shuck-st udio  stood ;  and 
there  it  was,  right,  in  front,  of  him,  black  and  clear  in  the 
moonlight.   And  the  t  wo  dark  figures  were  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Pickering  retreated  into  the  shelter  of  the  hushes 
and  mused  upon  this  thing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  for 
centuries  he  had  been  doing  nothing  but  retreat  into  bushes 
for  this  purpose.    His  perplexity  had  returned.   He  could 
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imagine  no  reason  why  burglars  should  want  to  visit 
Lord  Wetherby's  studio.  He  had  taken  it  for  granted, 
when  he  had  tracked  th.-m  to  the  clearing,  that,  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  house,  which  was  quite  close  to  the 
shack,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  thin  belt  of  trees  and  a 
lawn. 

They  had  certainly  gone  in.  He  had  seen  them  with 
his  own  eyes  first  the  man,  then  very  close  behind  him, 
apparently  holding  to  his  coat,  the  girl.    But  why? 

Creep  up  and  watch  them?  Would  Chingachgook  have 
taken  a  risk  like  that?  Hardly,  unless  insured  with  some 
good  company.  Then  what?  He  was  still  undecided  w  hen 
he  perceived  the  objects  of  his  attention  emerging.  He 
backed  a  little  farther  into  the  bushes. 

They  stood  for  an  instant,  listening  apparently.  The 
man  no  longer  carried  the  sack.  They  exchanged  a  few 
inaudible  words.  Then  they  crossed  the  clearing  and 
entered  the  wood  a  few  yard  to  In  right,  lie  could  hear 
I  he  crackling  of  their  footsteps  diminishing  in  t  he  direction 
of  the  road. 

A  devouring  curiosity  seized  upon  Mr.  Pickering.  He 
wanted,  more  than  he  had  wanted  almost  anything  before 
id  his  life,  to  find  out  what  the  dickens  they  hud  heen  up 
to  in  there.  He  listened.  The  footsteps  were  no  longer 
audible.  He  ran  across  the  clearing  anil  into  the  shack. 
It  was  then  that  he  discovered  thai  lie  had  no  mutches. 

This  needless  infliction,  coming  upon  him  at  the  crisis 
of  an  adventurous  night,  infuriated  Mr.  Pickering.  He 
swore  softly.  He  groped  round  the  walls  for  un  electric- 
light  switch,  but  the  shack  had  no  electric-light  switch. 
When  t  here  was  need  to  illuminate  it  an  oil  lamp  performed 
the  fluty.    This  occurred  to  Mr.  Pickering  after  he  had 


been  round  the  place  three  times, 
and  he  ceased  to  grope  for  a  switch 
and  began  to  seek  for  a  match  box. 
He  was  still  seeking  it  when  he  was 
frozen  in  his  tracks  by  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  muffled  but  by  their  nearness  audi- 
ble, just  outside  the  door.    He  pulled  out  his 
pistol,  which  he  had  replaced  in  his  pocket, 
backed  against  the  wall  and  stood  there,  pre- 
pared to  sell  his  life  dearly. 
The  door  opened. 

One  reads  of  desperate  experiences  aging  peo- 
ple in  a  single  night.  His  present  predicament 
aged  Mr.  Pickering  in  a  single  minute.  In  the 
brief  interval  of  time  between  the  opening  of 
the  door  and  the  moment  when  a  voice  outside 
began  to  speak  he  became  a  full  thirty  years 
older.  His  boyish  ardor  slipped  from  him,  and 
he  was  once  more  the  Dudley  Pickering  whom 
the  world  knew,  the  staid  and  respectable  middle- 
aged  man  of  affairs,  who  would  have  given  a 
million  dollars  not  to  have  got  himself  mixed 
up  in  this  deplorable  business. 
And  then  the  voice  spoke. 
"I'll  light  the  lamp,"  it  said;  and  with  an 
overpowering  feeling  of  relief  Mr.  Pickering 
recognized  it  as  Lord  Wetherby's.  A  moment 
later  the  temperamental  peer's  dapper  figure 
became  visible  in  silhouette  against  a  back- 
ground of  pale  light. 

"Ah-hum!"  said  Mr.  Pickering. 
The  effect  on  Lord  Wetherby  was  remarkable. 
To  hear  someone  clear  his  throat  at  the  back  of 
a  dark  room,  where  there  should  rightfully  be 
no  throat  to  be  cleared,  would  cause  even  your 
man  of  stolid  habit  a  passing  thrill.  The  thing 
got  right  in  among  Lord  Wetherby's  highly  sen- 
sitive ganglions  like  an  earthquake.  He  uttered 
a  strangled  cry,  then  dashed  out  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him. 

"There's  someone  in  there!" 
Lady  Wetherby's  tranquil  voice  made  itself 
heard. 

"Nonsense;  who  could  be  in  there?" 
"  I  heard  him,  I  tell  you.  He  growled  at  me ! " 
It  seemed  to  Mr.  Pickering  that  the  time  had 
come  to  relieve  the  mental  distress  which  he 
was  causing  his  host.   He  raised  his  voice. 
"It's  all  right!"  he  called. 
"There!"  said  Lord  Wetherby. 
"Who's  that?  "  asked  Lady  Wetherby  through 
the  door. 

"It's  all  right.   It's  me  Pickering." 
The  door  was  opened  a  few  inches  by  a  cau- 
tious hand. 

"Is  that  you,  Pickering?" 
n  "Yes.   It's  all  right." 

"Don't  keep  saying  it's  all  right,"  said  Lord 
Wetherby  irritably.  "It  isn't  all  right.  What 
do  you  mean  by  hiding  in  the  dark  and  popping 
out  and  barking  at  a  man?  You  made  me  bite  my  tongue. 
I've  never  had  such  a  shock  in  my  life." 

Mr.  Pickering  left  his  lair  and  came  out  into  the  open. 
Lord  Wetherby  was  looking  aggrieved,  Lady  Wetherby 
peacefully  inquisiti ve.  For  the  first  time  Mr.  Pickering 
discovered  that  Claire  was  present.  She  was  standing 
behind  Lady  Wetherby  with  a  floating  white  something 
over  her  head,  looking  very  beautiful. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike!"  said  Lady  Wetherby. 
Mr.  Pickering  became  aware  that  he  was  still  holding 
the  revolver. 

"Oh,  ah!"  he  said,  and  pocketed  the  weapon. 
"Barking  at  people!"  muttered  Lord  Wetherby  in  u 
querulous  undertone. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Dudley  '.'  "  said  Claire. 
There  was  a  note  in  her  voice  which  both  puzzled  and 
pained  Mr.  Pickering,  a  note  that  seemed  to  suggest  that 
she  found  herself  in  imperfect  sympathy  with  him.  Her 
expression  deepened  I  he  suggest  ion.  It  was  a  cold  expres- 
sion, unfriendly,  as  if  it  was  not  so  keen  a  pleasure  to 
Claire  to  look  at  him  as  it  should  be  for  a  girl  to  look  at  the 
man  whom  she  is  engaged  to  marry,  lie  had  noticed  the 
same  note  in  her  voice  and  the  same  hostile  look  in  her 
eye  earlier  in  the  evening,  lie  had  found  her  alone,  read- 
ing a  letter  which,  as  the  stump  on  the  envelope  showed, 
hud  come  from  England.  She  hud  seemed  so  upset  I  hut 
he  hud  asked  her  if  it  contained  bud  news,  and  she  hud 
replied  in  the  negative  with  so  much  irritation  thut  he  hud 
■  I'  i  from  inquiries.  Hut  his  own  idea  was  thai  she 
IihiI  ha<l  bud  news  from  home.  Mr.  Pickering  still  clung 
to  his  early  impression  that  her  little  brother  Percy  wus 
consumptive,  and  tie  thought  the  child  must  have  taken 
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a  turn  for  the  worse.  It  was  odd  that  sho  should  have 
looked  and  spoken  like  that  then,  and  it  was  odd  that  she 
should  look  and  speak  like  that  now.  He  had  been  vaguely 
disturbed  then  and  lie  was  vaguely  disturbed  now.  He  had 
the  feeling  that  all  was  not  well. 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Wetherby.  "What  on  earth  are  you 
doing,  Dudley?" 

"Popping  out!"  grumbled  Lord  Wetherby. 

"We  came  here  to  see  Algie's  picture,  which  has  got 
something  wrong  with  its  eyes  apparently,  and  we  find 
you  hiding  in  the  dark  with  a  gun.   What's  the  idea?" 

"It's  a  long  story,"  said  Mr.  Pickering. 

"We  have  the  night  before  us,"  said  Lady  Wetherby. 

"You  remember  the  Man— the  fellow  I  found  looking 
in  at  the  window,  the  Man  who  said  he  knew  Claire?" 

"You've  got  that  man  on  the  brain,  Dudley.  What's 
he  been  doing  to  you  now?" 

"I  tracked  him  here." 

"Tracked  him?    Where  from?" 

"From  that  bee-farm  place  where  he's  living.  He  and 
thai  girl  you  spoke  of  went  into  these  woods.  I  thought 
they  were  making  for  the  house,  bul  they  went  into  the 
shack." 

"What  did  they  do  then?"  asked  Lady  Wetherby. 
"Thev  came  out  again." 
•Why?" 

"That's  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out." 

Lord  Wetherby  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"By  Jove!"  There  was  apprehension  in  his  voice,  but 
mingled  with  it  a  certain  pleased  surprise.  "Perhaps  they 
were  after  my  picture.    I'll  light  the  lamp.    Good  Lord, 

picture  thieves— Romneys— missing  Gainsboroughs  " 

His  voice  trailed  off  as  he  found  the  lamp  and  lit  it.  Relief 
and  disappointment  were  nicely  blended  in  his  next  words: 
"No,  it's  still  there." 

The  soft  light  of  the  lamp  filled  the  studio. 

"  Well,  that's  a  comfort,"  said  Lady  Wetherby,  saunter- 
ing in.   "We  couldn't  afford  to  lose   Oh!" 

Lord  Wetherby  spun  round  as  her  scream  burst  upon 
his  already  tortured  nerve  centers.  Lady  Wetherby  was 
kneeling  on  the  floor.   Claire  hurried  in. 

"What  is  it,  Polly?" 

Lady  Wetherby  rose  to  her  feet  and  pointed.  Her  face 
had  lost  its  look  of  patient  amusement.  It  was  hard  and 
set.   She  eyed  Mr.  Pickering  in  a  menacing  way. 

"Look!" 

Claire  followed  her  finger. 
"Good  gracious!   It's  Eustace!" 
"Shot!" 

She  was  looking  intently  at  Mr.  Pickering.  "Well, 
Dudley,"  she  said  coldly,  "what  about  it?" 

Mr.  Pickering  found  that  they 
were  all  looking  at  him  — Lady 
Wetherby  with  glittering  eyes,  Claire 
with  cool  scorn,  Lord  Wetherby  with 
a  horror  which  he  seemed  to  have 
achieved  with  something  of  an  effort. 

"Well!"  said  Claire. 

"What  about  it,  Dudley?"  said 
Lady  Wetherby. 

"I  must  say,  Pickering,"  said  Lord 
Wetherby,  "much  as  I  disliked  the 
animal,  it's  a  bit  thick!" 

Mr.  Pickering  recoiled  from  their 
accusing  gaze. 

"Good  heavens!   Do  you  think  I 
did  it?" 

In  the  midst  of  his  anguish  there 
flashed  across  his  mind  the  recollec- 
tion of  having  seen  just  this  sort  of 
situation  in  a  moving  picture  and 
of  having  thought  it  far-fetched. 

Lady  Wetherby's  good-tempered 
mouth,  far  from  good-tempered  now, 
curled  in  a  devastating  sneer.  She 
was  looking  at  him  as  Claire,  in  the 
old  days  when  they  had  toured  Eng- 
land together  in  road  companies,  had 
sometimes  seen  her  look  at  recalci- 
trant landladies.  The  landladies, 
without  exception,  had  wilted  be- 
neath that  gaze,  and  Mr.  Pickering 
wilted  now. 

"But  — but— but  "  was  all  he 

could  contrive  to  say. 

"Why  should  we  think  you  did 
it?"  said  Lady  Wetherby  bitterly. 
"  You  had  a  grudge  against  the  poor 
brute  for  biting  you.  We  find  you 
hiding  here  with  a  pistol  and  a  story 
about  burglars  which  an  infant 
couldn't  swallow.  I  suppose  you 
thought  that,  if  you  planted  the  poor 
creature's  body  here,  it  would  be  up 
to  Algie  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  that  if 
he  were  found  with  it  I  should  think 
that  it  was  he  who  had  killed  the 
animal." 


The  look  of  horror  which  Lord  Wetherby  had  managed 
to  assume  became  genuine  at  these  words.  The  gratitude 
which  he  had  been  feeling  toward  Mr.  Pickering  for  having 
removed  one  of  the  chief  trials  of  his  existence  vanished. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  cried.  "So  that  was  the  game, 
was  it?" 

Mr.  Pickering  struggled  for  speech.  This  was  a  night- 
mare. 

"But  I  didn't!  I  didn't!  I  didn't!  I  tell  you  I  hadn't 
the  remotest  notion  the  creature  was  there." 

"Oh,  come,  Pickering!"  said  Lord  Wetherby.  "Come, 
come,  come!" 

Mr.  Pickering  found  that  his  accusers  were  ebbing  away. 
Lady  Wetherby  had  gone.  Claire  had  gone.  Only  Lord 
Wetherby  remained,  looking  at  him  like  a  pained  groom. 
He  dashed  from  the  place  and  followed  his  hostess,  speak- 
ing incoherently  of  burglars,  outhouses  and  misunder- 
standings. He  even  mentioned  Chingachgook.  Put  Lady 
Wetherby  would  not  listen.    Nobody  would  listen. 

He  found  Lord  Wetherby  at  his  side,  evidently  pre- 
pared to  go  deeper  into  the  subject.  Lord  Wetherby  was 
looking  now  like  a  groom  whose  favorite  horse  has  kicked 
him  in  the  stomach. 

"  Wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  you,  Pickering,"  said  Lord 
Wetherby.  Mr.  Pickering  found  no  words.  "Wouldn't, 
honestly.    Low  trick!" 

"But  I  tell  you  " 

"Devilish  low  trick!"  repeated  Lord  Wetherby  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  "  Laws  of  hospitality  -  eaten  our  bread 
and  salt,  what!— all  that  sort  of  thing  kill  valuable 
monkey — not  done,  you  know — low,  very  low!" 

And  he  followed  his  wife,  now  in  full  retreat,  with  scorn 
and  repulsion  written  in  her  very  walk. 

" Mr.  Pickering!" 

It  was  Claire.  She  stood  there,  holding  something 
toward  him,  something  that  glittered  in  the  moonlight. 
Her  voice  was  hard,  and  the  expression  on  her  face  sug- 
gested that  in  her  estimation  he  was  a  particularly  low- 
grade  worm,  one  of  the  submerged  tenth  of  the  worm  world. 

"Eh?"  said  Mr.  Pickering  dazedly. 

He  looked  at  what  she  had  in  her  hand,  but  it  conveyed 
nothing  to  his  overwrought  mind. 

"Take  it!" 

"Eh?" 

Claire  stamped. 
"Very  well,"  she  said. 

She  flung  something  on  the  ground  before  him — a  small, 
sparkling  object.  Then  she  swept  away,  his  eyes  following 
her,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  trees.  Mechanically 
Mr.  Pickering  stooped  to  pick  up  what  she  had  let  fall. 
He  recognized  it  now.   It  was  her  engagement  ring. 

XIX 

BILL  leaned  his  back  against  the  gate  that 
separated  the  grounds  of  the  bee  farm  from 
the  highroad  and  mused  pleasantly.  He  was 
alone.  Elizabeth  was  walking  up 
the  drive  on  her  way  to  the  house 
to  tell  the  news  to  Nutty.  James, 
the  cat,  who  had  come  down  from 
',  i  the  roof  of  the  outhouse,  was  sharp- 

JJJq  I  ening  his  claws  on  a  neighboring 
tree.  After  the  whirl  of  excitement 
that  had  been  his  portion  for  the 
past  few  hours  the  peace  of  it  all 
appealed  strongly  to  Bill.  It  suited 
the  mood  of  quiet  happiness  which 
was  upon  him. 

Quietly  happy,  that  was  how  he 
felt  now  that  it  was  all  over.  The 
white  heat  of  emotion  had  subsided 
to  a  gentle  glow  of  contentment  con- 
ducive to  thought.  He  thought  ten- 
derly of  Elizabeth.  She  had  turned 
to  wave  her  hand  before  going  into 
the  house,  and  he  was  still  smiling 
fatuously.  Wonderful  girl!  Lucky 
chap  he  was!  Rum,  the  way  they 
had  come  together!  Talk  about 
Fate,  what? 

He  stooped  to  tickle  James,  who 
had  finished  stropping  his  claws  and 
was  now  enjoying  a  friction  massage 
against  his  leg,  and  began  to  brood 
on  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Fate. 

Rum  thing,  Fate!  Most  extraor- 
dinary! 

Suppose  he  had  never  gone  down 
to  Marvis  Bay  that  time.  He  had 
wavered  between  half  a  dozen  places; 
it  was  pure  chance  that  he  had  chosen 
Marvis  Bay.  If  he  hadn't  he  would 
never  have  met  old  Nutcombe. 
Probably  old  Nutcombe  had  wa- 
vered between  half  a  dozen  places 
too.  If  they  hadn't  both  happened 
to  choose  Marvis  Bay  they  would 
never  have  met.  And  if  they  hadn't 


There  Came  a  Knock 
at  the  Door 


been  the  only  visitors  there  they  might  never  have  got  to 
know  each  other.  And  if  old  Nutcombe  hadn't  happened 
to  slice  his  approach  shots  he  would  never  have  put  him 
under  an  obligation.  Queer  old  buster,  old  Nutcombe, 
leaving  a  fellow  he  hardly  knew  from  Adam  a  cool  million 
quid  just  because  he  cured  him  of  slicing. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  his  meditations  that  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  Bill  that  he  had  not  yet  given  a  thought  to 
what  was  immeasurably  the  most  important  of  any  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  occupying  his  mind  just  now. 
What  was  he  to  do  about  this  Lord  Dawlish  business? 

Life  at  Brookport  had  so  accustomed  him  to  being  plain 
Hill  Chalmers  that  it  had  absolutely  slipped  his  mind  that 
he  was  really  Lord  Dawlish,  the  one  man  in  the  world 
whom  Elizabeth  looked  on  as  an  enemy.  What  on  earth 
was  he  to  do  about  that?  Tell  her?  But  if  he  told  her, 
wouldn't  she  chuck  him  on  the  spot? 

This  was  awful.  The  dreamy  sense  of  well-being  left  him. 
He  straightened  himself  to  face  this  problem,  ignoring  the 
hints  of  James,  who  was  weaving  circles  about  his  legs 
expectant  of  more  tickling.  A  man  cannot  spend  his  time 
tickling  cats  when  he  has  to  concentrate  on  a  dilemma  of 
this  kind. 

Suppose  he  didn't  tell  her?  How  would  that  work  out? 
Was  a  marriage  legal  if  the  cove  who  was  being  married 
went  through  it  under  a  false  name?  He  seemed  to  remem- 
ber seeing  a  melodrama  in  his  boyhood  the  plot  of  which 
turned  on  that  very  point.  Yes,  it  began  to  come  back  to 
him.  An  unpleasant  bargee  with  a  black  mustache  had  said 
"This  woman  is  not  your  wife!"  and  caused  the  dickens  of 
a  lot  of  unpleasantness;  but  there  in  its  usual  slipshod  way 
memory  failed.  Had  subsequent  events  proved  the  bargee 
right  or  wrong?  It  was  a  question  for  a  lawyer  to  decide. 
Jerry  Nichols  would  know.  Well,  there  was  plenty  of  time, 
thank  goodness,  to  send  Jerry  Nichols  a  cable,  asking  for 
his  professional  opinion,  and  to  get  the  straight  tip  long 
before  the  wedding  day  arrived. 

Laying  this  part  of  it  aside  for  the  moment  and  assuming 
that  the  thing  could  be  worked,  what  about  the  money? 
Like  a  chump,  he  had  told  Elizabeth  on  the  first  day  of  his 
visit  that  he  hadn't  any  money  except  what  he  made  out 
of  his  job  as  secretary  of  the  club.  He  couldn't  suddenly 
spring  five  million  dollars  on  her  and  pretend  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  it  till  then. 

Of  course  he  could  invent  an  imaginary  uncle  or  some- 
thing and  massacre  him  during  the  honeymoon.  Something 
in  that.  He  pictured  the  thing  in  his  mind.  Breakfast. 
Elizabeth  doling  out  the  scrambled  eggs.  "What's  the 
matter,  Bill?  Why  did  you  exclaim  like  that?  Is  there 
some  bad  news  in  the  letter  you  are  reading?"  "Oh,  it's 
nothing— only  my  Uncle  John's  died  and  left  me  five  mil- 
lion dollars." 

The  scene  worked  out  so  well  that  his  mind  became  a 
little  above  itself.  It  suggested  developments  of  serpentine 
craftiness.  Why  not  get  Jerry  Nichols  to  write  him  a  letter 
about  his  Uncle  John  and  the  five  millions?  Jerry  liked 
doing  that  sort  of  thing.  He  would  do  it  like  a  shot,  and 
chuck  in  a  lot  of  legal  words  to  make  it  sound  right.  It 
began  to  be  clear  to  Bill  that  any  move  he  took— except 
full  confession,  at  which  he  jibbed — was  going  to  involve 
Jerry  Nichols  as  an  ally;  and  this  discovery  had  a  soothing 
effect  on  him.  It  made  him  feel  that  the  responsibility  had 
been  shifted.  *  He  couldn't  do  anything  till  he  had  con- 
sulted Jerry,  so  there  was  no  use  in  worrying.  And,  being 
one  of  those  rare  persons  who  can  cease  worrying  instantly 
when  they  have  convinced  themselves  that  it  is  useless,  he 
dismissed  the  entire  problem  from  his  mind  and  returned  to 
the  more  congenial  occupation  of  thinking  of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  position  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  think  of  Elizabeth  without  also  thinking 
of  Claire.  He  tried  to,  but  failed.  Every  virtue  in  Eliza- 
beth seemed  to  call  up  the  recollection  of  a  corresponding 
defect  in  Claire.  It  became  almost  mathematical.  Eliza- 
beth was  so  straight — on  the  level  they  called  it  over  here. 
Claire  was  a  corkscrew  among  women.  Elizabeth  was 
sunny  and  cheerful.  Querulousness  was  Claire's  besetting 
sin.  Elizabeth  was  such  a  pal.  Claire  had  never  been 
that.  The  effect  that  Claire  had  always  had  on  him  was  to 
deepen  the  conviction,  which  never  really  left  him,  that  he 
was  a  bit  of  an  ass.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  bucked 
him  up  and  made  him  feel  as  if  he  really  amounted  to 
something. 

How  different  they  were!  Their  very  voices— Elizabeth 
had  a  sort  of  quiet,  soothing,  pleasant  voice,  the  kind  of 
voice  that  somehow  suggested  that  she  thought  a  lot  of 
a  chap  without  her  having  to  say  it  in  so  many  words. 
Whereas  Claire's  voice— he  had  noticed  it  right  from  the 
beginning— Claire's  voice  

While  he  was  trying  to  make  clear  to  himself  just  what 
it  was  about  Claire's  voice  that  he  had  not  liked  he  was 
granted  the  opportunity  of  analyzing  by  means  of  direct 
observation  its  failure  to  meet  his  vocal  ideals,  for  at  this 
moment  it  spoke  behind  him. 

"Bill!" 

She  was  standing  in  the  road,  her  head  still  covered  with 
that  white,  filmy  something  which  had  commended  itself  to 
Mr.  Pickering's  eye.  She  was  looking  at  him  in  a  way  that 
seemed  somehow  to  strike  a  note  of  appeal.  She  conveyed 
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an  atmosphere  of  softness  and  re- 
pentance, a  general  suggestion  of 
prodigal  daughters  revisiting  old 
homesteads. 

'•  \\  <■  Beem  always  to  be  tneel 
ing  at  gates,  don't  we?"  she  said 
w  ith  a  faint  smile. 

It  was  a  deprecating  smile, 
wistful. 

"Bill!"  she  said  again,  and 
stopped.  She  laid  her  left  hand 
lightly  on  the  gate.  Bill  had  a 
sort  of  impression  that  there  was 
some  meaning  behind  this  action; 
that,  if  he  were  less  of  a  chump 
than  Nature  had  made  him,  he 
would  at  this  point  receive  some 
sort  of  a  revelation.  But,  being 
as  Nature  had  made  him,  he  did 
not  get  it. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  to 
whom  a  girl's  left  hand  is  simply 
a  girl's  left  hand,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  wears  rings  on  its  third 
finger  or  not. 

This  having  become  evident  to 
Claire  after  a  moment  of  silence, 
she  withdrew  her  hand  in  rather  a 
disappointed  way  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  situation  from  another 
angle. 

"Bill,  I've  come  to  say  some- 
thing to  you." 

BUI  was  looking  at  her  curiously. 
He  could  not  have  believed  that, 
even  after  what  had  happened,  he 
could  face  her  with  such  complete 
detachment;  that  she  could  so  ex- 
traordinarily not  matter.  He  felt 
no  resentment  toward  her.  It  was 
simply  that  she  had  gone  out  of 
his  life. 

"Bill,  I've  been  a  fool." 

He  made  no  reply  to  this,  for 
he  could  think  of  no  reply  that 
was  sufficiently  polite.  "Yes?" 
sounded  as  if  he  meant  to  say  that 
that  was  just  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. "Really?"  had  a  sarcas- 
tic ring.  He  fell  back  on  facial 
expression,  to  imply  that  he  was 
interested  and  that  she  might 
tell  all. 

Claire  looked  away  down  the 
road  and  began  to  speak  in  a 
low,  quick  voice: 

"I've  been  a  fool  all  along.  I 
lost  you  through  being  a  fool. 
When  I  saw  you  dancing  with  that 
girl  in  the  restaurant  I  didn't  stop 

to  think.    I  was  angry.    I  was  jealous.  I  ought  to  have 

trusted  you,  but   Oh,  well,  I  was  a  fool." 

"My  dear  girl,  you  had  a  perfect  right  " 

"I  hadn't.  I  was  an  idiot.  Bill,  I've  come  to  ask  you  if 

you  can't  forgive  me." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that— there's  nothing  to 

forgive." 

The  look  which  Claire  gave  him  in  answer  to  this  was 
meek  and  affectionate,  but  inwardly  she  was  wishing  that 
she  could  bang  his  head  against  the  gate.  His  slowness  was 
maddening.  Long  before  this  he  should  have  leaped  into 
the  road  in  order  to  fold  her  in  his  arms.  Her  voice  shook 
with  the  effort  she  had  to  make  to  keep  it  from  sharpness. 

"I  mean,  is  it  too  late?  I  mean,  can  you  really  forgive 
me?  Oh,  Bill"  she  stopped  herself  by  the  fraction  of 
a  second  from  adding  "you  idiot"— "can't  we  be  the  same 
again  to  each  other?  Can't  we— pretend  all  this  has  never 
happened?" 

Exasperating  as  Bill's  wooden  failure  to  play  the  scene 
in  the  spirit  in  which  her  imagination  had  conceived  it  was 
to  Claire,  several  excuses  may  be  offered  for  him:  He  had 
opened  the  evening  with  a  shattering  blow  at  his  faith  in 
woman.  He  had  walked  twenty  miles  at  a  rapid  pace.  He 
had  heard  shots  and  found  a  corpse  and  carried  the  latter  by 
the  tail  across  country.    Finally  he  had  had  t  he  stunning 

shock  of  discovering  that.  Elizabeth  Boyd  loved  Mm.  lb' 

was  not  himself.  He  found  a  difficulty  in  concentrating. 
With  the  result  that,  in  answer  to  this  appeal  from  a  beau- 
tiful girl  whom  fie  had  once  imagined  that  he  loved,  all  he 
could  find  to  say  was:  "How  do  JOO  mean?" 

Claire,  never  an  adept,  at  patience,  just  succeeded  in 
swallowing  the  remark  that,  sprang  into  her  mind  It  v.n 
incredible  to  her  that,  a  man  could  exist,  who  had  o  little 
intuition.  She  had  not.  anticipated  tin-  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  put  t  he  substance  of  her  meaning  in  so  muny 
blunt  words,  but  it  seemed  t  hat  only  so  could  she  make  Into 
understand. 

"I  mean,  can't  we  be  engaged  again,  Mill?" 


'Horn  am  I  to  Know  That  You  Didn't  Ask  Me  to  Marry  You  Oat  of  Sheer  Pity? 

Bill's  overtaxed  brain  turned  one  convulsive  handspring, 
and  came  to  rest  with  a  sense  of  having  dislocated  itself. 
This  was  too  much.  This  was  not  right.  No  fellow  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  evening  ought  to  have  to  grapple  with  this 
sort  of  thing.  What  on  earth  did  she  mean,  springing 
questions  like  that  on  him?  How  could  they  be  engaged? 
She  was  going  to  marry  someone  else,  and  so  was  he. 
Something  of  these  thoughts  he  managed  to  put  into  words: 
"But  you're  engaged  to  " 

"I've  broken  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Pickering." 
"Great  Scott!  When?" 

"To-night.  I  found  out  his  true  character.  He  is  cruel 
and  treacherous.  Something  happened-  it  may  sound 
nothing  to  you,  but  it  gave  me  an  insight  into  what  he 
really  was.  Polly  Wetherby  had  a  little  monkey,  and  just 
because  it  bit  Mr.  Pickering  he  shot  it." 
"Pickering!" 

"  Yes.  He  wasn't  the  sort  of  man  I  should  have  expected 
to  do  a  mean,  cruel  thing  like  that.  It  sickened  me.  I  gave 
him  back  his  ring  then  and  there.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  was! 
What  a  fool  I  was  ever  to  have  got  engaged  to  such  a  man." 

Pill  was  puzzled.  He  was  one  of  those  simple  men  who 
take  their  fellows  on  trust,  but  who,  if  once  that  trust  is 
shattered,  can  never  recover  it.  Pike  most  simple  men.  he 
was  tenacious  of  ideas  when  fie  got  them,  and  (lie  belief 
that  Claire  was  playing  fast  and  loose  was  not  lightly  to  be 
removed  from  his  mind,  lie  had  found  her  out  (luring  hi", 
self-communion  t  hat  night,  and  he  could  never  believe  her 
again.  He  had  t  he  feeling  t  hat  t  here  wa'  some!  hi ng  behind 
what  she  was  saying.  He  could  not  put  his  linger  on  the 
clew,  but  that  there  was  a  dew  he  was  certain. 

"I  only  got  engaged  to  him  out  of  pique.  |  was  angry 
with  you,  and  Well,  that's  how  it  happened." 

Still  Mill  could  not  believe    It  was  plausible.    It  sounded 
true.    And  yet.  some  instinct  told  him  that  it  was  not  true. 
And  while  fie  wailed,  perplexed,  Claire  made  a  fal  .e  .lep 
The  thing  had  been  so  close  to  the  lop  of  her  mind  ever 
since  she  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  that  it  had  been 


hard  for  her  to  keep  it  down.  Now 
she  could  keep  it  down  no  longer. 

"How  wonderful  about  old  Mr. 
Nutcombe,  Bill!"  she  said. 

A  vast  relief  rolled  over  Mill. 
Despite  his  instinct,  he  had  been 
wavering.  But  now  he  under- 
stood. He  had  found  the  clew. 
"You  got  my  letter  then?" 
"Yes,  it  was  forwarded  on  from 
the  theater.  I  got  it  to-night." 

Too  late  she  realized  what  she 
had  said  and  the  construction 
that  an  intelligent  man  would  put 
on  it.  Then  she  reflected  that  Bill 
was  not  an  intelligent  man.  She 
shot  a  swift  glance  at  him.  To  all 
appearances  he  had  suspected 
nothing. 

"It  went  all  over  the  place," 
she  hurried  on.  "The  people  at  the 
Portsmouth  theater  sent  it  to  the 
London  office,  who  sent  it  home, 
and  mother  mailed  it  on  to  me." 
"I  see." 

There  was  a  silence.  Claire  drew 
a  step  nearer. 

"Bill!"  she  said  softly. 
Bill  shut  his  eyes.  The  moment 
had  come  which  he  had  dreaded. 
Not  even  the  thought  that  she 
was  crooked,  that  she  had  been 
playing  with  him,  could  make  it 
any  better.  She  was  a  woman 
and  he  was  a  man.  That  was  all 
that  mattered,  and  nothing  could 
alter  it. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "  It's  im- 
possible." 

Claire  stared  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. She  had  not  been  prepared 
for  this.  He  met  her  eyes,  but 
every  nerve  in  his  body  was  pro- 
testing. 
"Bill!" 
"I'm  sorry." 
"But,  Bill!" 

He  set  his  teeth.  It  was  just  as 
bad  as  he  had  thought  it  would  be. 
"But,  Bill,  I've  explained.  I've 

told  you  how  " 

"I  know." 

Claire's  eyes  opened  wide. 
"  I  thought  you  loved  me."  She 
came  closer.    She  pulled  at  his 
sleeve.   Her  voice  took  on  a  note 
of  soft  raillery.    "Don't  be  ab- 
surd, Bill!  You  mustn't  behave 
like  a  sulky  schoolboy.    It  isn't 
like  you,  this.  You  surely  don't 
want  me  to  humble  myself  more  than  I  have  done."  She 
gave  a  little  laugh.    "Why,  Bill,  I'm  proposing  to  you! 
I  know  I've  treated  you  badly,  but  I've  explained  why. 
You  must  be  just  enough  to  see  that  it  wasn't  altogether 
my  fault.    I'm  only  human.    And  if  I  made  a  mistake 

I've  done  all  I  can  to  undo  it.   I  " 

"Claire,  listen:  I'm  engaged!" 

She  fell  back.  For  the  first,  time  the  sense  of  defeat  came 
to  her.  She  had  anticipated  many  things.  She  had  looked 
for  difficulties.  Put  she  had  not  expected  this.  A  feeling  of 
cold  fury  surged  over  her  at  the  way  Fate  had  tricked  her. 
She  had  gambled  recklessly  on  her  power  of  fascination, 
and  she  had  lost. 

Mr.  Pickering,  at  that  moment  brooding  in  solitude  in 
the  smoking  room  of  Lady  Wetherby 's  house,  would  have 
been  relieved  could  he  have  known  how  wistfully  she  was 
thinking  of  him. 
"You're  engaged?" 
"Yes." 

"Well!"  She  forced  another  laugh.  "How  very  rapid 
of  you!    To  whom?" 
"To  Elizabeth  Moyd." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  very  ignorant,  but  who  is  Elizabeth 
Moyd?    The  ornate  lady  you  were  dancing  with  at  the 
restaurant?" 
"No!" 

"Who  then?" 

"She  is  old  Ira  Nutcombe  "s  niece  The  money  ought 
to  have  been  left  to  her.  That  was  why  I  came  over  to 
America,  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her." 

"And  you're  going  lo  marry  her?   How  very  romantic 
and  convenient!   What  an  excellent  arrangement  for  her. 
Which  of  you  suggested  it  ?" 

Mill  drew  in  u  deep  breath.  All  this  was,  he  supposed, 
unavoidable,  but  it  mri  not  pleasant. 

Claire  suddenly  abandoned  her  pose  of  cool  amusement. 
The  fire  behind  it  blazed  through 

(Conlinuvil  un  I'ngm  2R) 
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Have  We  the  Price? 

IT  IS  commonly  remarked  that  the  session  of  Congress 
that  will  get  down  to  work  about  now  is  the  most 
important  in  recent  years.  This  opinion  is  based  mostly 
on  the  fact  that  preparedness  is  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
its  deliberations.  The  practical  issue  no  doubt  is  whether 
Congress  will  go  as  far  in  that  direction  as  the  Administra- 
tion proposes.  Of  course  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of 
preparedness  denounce  the  Administration  plan  as  quite 
inadequate.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prac- 
tical issue.  What  they  seem  to  have  at  heart  is  conscrip- 
tion, thinly  disguised  under  the  softer  term  of  universal 
military  training,  which  belongs  in  the  realm  of  excited 
fancy  rather  than  in  that  of  practical  consideration. 

In  a  military  sense  the  Administration  plan  does  not  go 
a  great  way— an  addition  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  the 
regular  army  and  the  laying  down  of  two  battleships  and 
two  battle  cruisers  the  first  year.  But  this,  Secretary 
MacAdoo  calculates,  involves  an  appropriation  of  more 
than  four  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  first  year.  Prob- 
ably the  cost  would  rise  considerably  in  subsequent  years. 
This  is  a  sum  for  military  purposes  that  the  Kaiser  would 
have  saluted  with  considerable  respect  in  any  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

True,  there  is  a  certain  sordidness  in  talking  about  mere 
money  when  the  other  people  are  talking  about  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  nation.  It  is  sordid,  too,  to  see  how 
much  money  you  have  in  your  pocket  before  ordering  the 
dinner;  but  base-minded  men  will  always  be  doing  it. 

This  appropriation  requires,  according  to  the  Adminis- 
tration plan,  income  taxes  on  a  new  and  more  numerous 
class,  with  heavier  rates  for  the  old  income-tax  payers; 
new  taxes  on  gasoline,  and  other  imposts  of  which  a  great 
many  people  would  be  directly  sensible.  Taxes  are  never 
popular. 

The  more  ambitious  preparedness  schemes,  involving 
larger  appropriations  and  heavier  taxes,  would  go  by  the 
board  as  soon  as  the  huge  sign  of  war  in  Europe  was  effaced. 
Probably  no  party  in  power  would  take  responsibility  for 

them. 

Probably  the  practical  issue  is  just  whether  Congress 
will  go  as  far  as  the  Administration  proposes.  That  does  not 
seem  to  us  an  issue  over  which  anyone  need  have  hysterics. 

Pork  at  Home  and  Abroad 

ALMOST  all  the  newspapers  we  come  across  denounce 
L  congressional  pork  in  news  columns,  editorials  and 
cartoons.  A  survey  of  contemporaneous  journalism, 
indeed,  would  give  one  an  impression  that  Congressmen 
persisted  in  pork-barrel  appropriations  for  their  own 
private  amusement  and  against  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  their  constituents. 

Of  course  nearly  all  these  denunciations  of  pork  are 
either  general  in  terms  or  else  applied  to  specific  instances 
of  it  that  are  far  from  the  denouncer's  own  locality.  The 
Illiana  Gazette  is  bitter  against  pork  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion or  as  exemplified  in  New  England  navy  yards  and 
Southern  rivers  and  harbors;  but  when  Congressman 
Dillfinger  secures  a  Federal  building  for  Illiana  that  is  three 


times  as  costly  as  the  Federr.l  business  there  requires  the 
Gazette  duly  praises  that  act  of  enlightened  patriotism. 

Of  course  Congressmen  make  pork-barrel  appropriations 
because  they  think  their  constituents,  t  hough  against  pork 
in  general,  will  rally  to  the  polls  for  the  member  who 
secured  their  particular  slice.  When  newspapers  begin 
questioning  Federal  expenditures  in  their  own  districts  the 
pork  industry  will  decline.  When  constituencies  rebuke  a 
Congressman  for  wasting  Government  money  among  them 
there  will  be  no  more  pork. 

The  fact  is  that,  when  viewing  the  matter  locally,  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  people  regard  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a 
sort  of  conjurer's  cornucopia  from  which  their  represent- 
ative can  extract  money  and  other  desirable  things  at  no 
cost  whatever  to  themselves.  The  fact  that  their  taxes  are 
filling  up  the  cornucopia  for  other  districts  does  not  come 
home  to  them. 

Federal  Investigating 

SENATOR  UNDERWOOD  suggests  a  sweeping  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  Federal 
regulation  of  railroads,  and  President  Wilson  —  presumably 
with  a  somewhat  different  intention  made  a  similar 
suggestion  in  his  message  to  Congress. 

What  would  Congress  do  if  such  an  investigation  were 
ordered? 

A  prodigious  quantity  of  fresh  and  pertinent  evidence  is 
at  hand.  Files  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
contain  official  reports  in  detail  of  the  fiscal  operations  of 
all  the  railroads  for  years.  Within  a  few  years  there  have 
been  three  great  rate  hearings,  extending  over  many 
months,  at  which  every  pertinent  fact  regarding  railroad 
rates  and  profits  -  to  say  nothing  of  a  shipload  of  imperti- 
nent facts  -  was  put  into  the  record  and  discussed  pro  and 
con.  There  have  been  elaborate  wage  adjudications  and 
various  other  proceedings  in  which  railroad  finances  were 
combed  over.  There  are  many  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Suppose  the  economic  department  of  a  university  wished 
to  ascertain  the  effects,  so  far,  of  public  regulation  of  rail- 
roads. It  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rial available. 

But  a  congressional  investigation,  unless  it  broke  with 
precedent,  would  pretty  much  ignore  the  existence  of  this 
great  mass  of  evidence.  It  would  beat  all  over  the  well- 
trodden  ground  anew  in  its  leisurely  and  expensive  man- 
ner. If  Congress  wishes  a  report  on  the  subject  it  would 
save  much  time  and  money  by  engaging  the  economics 
department  of  a  university  to  make  one.  After  having 
digested  that,  it  could  easily  get  whatever  additional 
testimony  it  wanted. 

City  Travel 

SEEMS  to  us  we  have  not  dropped  into  any  American 
city  any  time  the  last  ten  years  without  finding  it  in 
more  or  less  of  a  throe  over  local  transportation.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  jitneys,  but  usually  it  is  the  street  cars.  It 
might  help  some  if  a  few  basic  facts  were  generally  under- 
stood. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  city 
street-car  service.  There  never  has  been  and  probably 
there  never  will  be.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
is  in  Washington;  but  in  Washington  there  are  really 
no  rush  hours.  The  only  rush  that  occurs  in  Washington 
is  the  rush  for  the  pie  counter  when  a  new  Administration 
comes  in,  every  four  or  eight  years. 

Elsewhere  the  typical  situation  is  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  ride  at  all  want  to  ride  in  certain  limited  periods, 
morning  and  evening.  If  facilities  were  provided  to  carry 
them  all  comfortably,  with  a  seat  for  every  passenger, 
those  facilities  would  lie  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
and  bond  interest  would  be  in  default.  Obviously  there  is 
no  good  street-car  service  unless  there  is  always  a  seat  for 
every  passenger. 

That  is  like  looking  for  a  dodo  cr  any  other  unobtain- 
able object.  The  practicable  goal  is,  not  a  good  service  but 
one  that  is  least  bad.  For  a  good  service  there  must  be 
other  means  of  transit  than  the  standardized  five-cent 
surface,  elevated  or  subway  scheme,  because  if  those 
schemes  provide  equipment  to  carry  the  rush-hour  crowds 
in  comfort  they  will  not  earn  a  return  on  their  investment. 
If  they  do  earn  a  return  on  their  investment  they  will  not 
carry  the  rush-hour  crowds  in  comfort. 

The  ten-cent  motor  busses  do  not  take  very  extensively, 
but  the  time  is  almost  at  hand  when  everybody  with  ten  cents 
will  have  an  automobile.  That  may  prove  the  solution. 

Jin  Astonishing  War  Product 

THE  war  began  by  paralyzing  credit.  It  will  end  by 
giving  that  instrument  of  modern  civilization  an  exten- 
sion never  dreamed  of  before.  That  such  a  sum  as  twenty- 
five  billion  dollars  could  have  been  raised  in  Europe  within 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half  for  a  new  undertaking  would 
have  been  deemed  incredible  two  years  ago.  The  belligerent 
governments  have  already  borrowed  that  sum  for  the  war, 


and  apparently  are  nowhere  near  the  end  of  their  resources. 
The  war  is  now  costing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  billion  dollars 
a  year.  That  it  can  be  financed  for  many  months  on  that 
scale  is  entirely  probable.  As  an  American  critic  has  said, 
t  his  takes  us  into  a  fourth  dimension  of  credit. 

No  farther  back  than  the  seventeenth  century  credit 
hardly  existed.  A  prudent  British  citizen  like  gossipy 
Sammy  Pepys  kept  his  money  in  gold  and  buried  it  in  the 
garden  when  the  times  were  troublous.  The  most  powerful 
government  resorted  to  the  pawnshop  to  raise  a  few  million 
dollars.  Hocking  provinces  and  crown  jewels  was  a  fre- 
quent expedient.  The  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  were  founded  by  a  long  purse  rather  than  by  a  long 
sword.  In  a  pinch  royalty  fell  back  on  the  expedient  of 
extracting  money  from  Jews  by  extracting  their  teeth. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  lending  money  at  interest 
was  forbidden  by  canon  law. 

The  fact  that  credit  begets  itself  and,  once  set  going, 
multiplies  like  a  pair  of  Belgian  hares  is  a  modern  dis- 
covery. Jones  sells  a  horse  to  Robinson  on  credit,  taking 
his  note.  Robinson's  note  in  Jones'  hands  becomes  a  basis 
for  further  credit.  Jones  can  borrow  on  it  at  the  bank. 
What  the  bank  gives  him  for  the  note  is  a  credit  on  its 
books.  He  can  then  lend  that  credit  to  Smith  and  thus 
supply  himself  with  the  basis  of  still  further  credit  in  the 
form  of  Smith's  note. 

When  a  government  borrows  a  million  dollars  its  debt 
becomes  a  basis  for  credit.  A  holder  of  the  bonds  can 
borrow  on  them  at  the  bank,  and  buy  more  bonds  and 
borrow  on  them.  A  new  chapter  on  credit  will  be  written 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Meantime  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  various  groups 
of  people,  cooperating  for  a  common  cause,  have  rather 
easily  raised  twenty-five  billion  dollars  for  a  new  under- 
taking in  not  much  over  a  year.  If  the  United  States, 
instead  of  pulling  at  cross  purposes  most  of  the  time,  were 
pulling  together,  hardly  any  undertaking  of  a  useful  sort 
would  be  beyond  its  means. 

Big  Business 

IN  NEARLY  half  the  cities  of  the  United  States  bank 
clearings  in  1915  were  the  largest  on  record.  Bank 
clearings  in  the  lump  mean  something  less  than  they 
should,  because  more  than  half  the  total  clearings  of  the 
country  occur  at  New  York,  and  the  volume  there  is  power- 
fully affected  by  Stock  Exchange  speculation.  But  when 
clearings  elsewhere  are  pretty  extensively  setting  new 
records,  no  other  evidence  of  a  huge  volume  of  business  is 
necessary.  This  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  clear- 
ings in  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  not  exceptionally  big. 

This  is  in  good  part,  of  course,  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
tremendous  purchases  of  commodities  by  the  Allies  started 
the  upturn.  Abundant  crops  helped  notably;  but,  in  the 
main,  it  is  a  war  product.  We  would  rather  have  good 
business  on  any  other  possible  ground,  and  on  this  ground 
we  still  think  there  is  a  string  tied  to  it.  But  big  business 
is  indubitably  here. 

Pulling  Apart 

POLITICALLY  we  are  wedded  to  the  theory  that 
cooperation  is  bad  and  only  competition  is  good.  We 
say  to  business  in  the  sternest  language  at  our  command 
that  it  must  not  get  together,  but  must  work  always  in 
separate  and  mutually  antagonistic  units.  This  theory  will 
probably  get  a  searching  test  when  we  again  meet  the 
competition  of  Europe,  where  the  war  has  powerfully  pro- 
moted coordination. 

A  New  York  banker,  addressing  an  association  of  manu- 
facturers, recently  said :  "We  have  paid  a  tax  to  this  theory 
of  enforced  competition  which  might  almost  be  compared 
to  the  cost  to  some  of  the  belligerent  nations  of  the  war, 
and  that  tax  has  been  laid  upon  all  of  us.  No  consumer  of 
goods  can  escape  it." 

The  utterance  emanates  from  Wall  Street  and  the  impli- 
cation of  the  comparison  probably  contains  an  exaggera- 
tion.  All  the  same,  it  is  worth  thinking  about. 

Peace  Propaganda 

IT  IS  difficult  to  see  how  peace  now  could  do  other  than 
raise  the  power  and  aggressiveness  of  the  military  caste 
in  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  fail  to  leave 
Germany  pretty  much  in  the  position  of  France  after 
Austerlitz.  Poverty  might  keep  the  peace;  but  a  Europe 
full  of  rancor  and  restive  under  the  shadow  of  a  dominating 
state  would  hardly  be  a  profitable  place  in  which  to  live. 

Another  Napoleonic  era  of  a  dozen  years  of  intermittent 
warfare,  and  no  real  peace  until  the  shadow  was  removed, 
is  about  the  least  desirable  of  all  outcomes  of  this  conflict. 
Only  those  who  shut  their  eyes  can  fail  to  see  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  less  secure  with  Europe 
overshadowed  by  a  victorious  military  state  than  under  a 
balanced  arrangement. 

That  Germany,  after  last  year's  succession  of  %nctories, 
would  accept  a  peace  which  did  not  in  fact  give  her  pre- 
ponderant weight  in  Europe  is  not  likely. 
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WHY  is  it  that  so  many  corporations  seem  des-  1 
tined  to  be  reorganized?  Why  is  it  that  the 
majority  of  stocks  and  bonds  decline  in  price 
after  the  first  public  offering?  Why  is  it  that  the  man  who 
waits  until  a  concern  has  been  operating  a  few  years  before 
investing  money  therein  usually  gets  better  terms  t  han  those 
who  go  in  at  the  first?  Why  is  it  that  most  industries  do  not 
really  succeed  until  they  have  been  through  some  sort  of 
a  reorganization?  I  will  give  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

New  corporations  are  like  newly  married  couples.  They 
start  out  as  optimists  with  everyone  wishing  them  success. 
They  know  only  the  pleasant  side  of  life,  having  had 
little  experience  with  sickness  or  other  misfortunes.  New 
corporations  are  formed  usually  during  prosperous  times. 
They  begin  business  when  things  are  at  their  height,  and 
cut  their  cloth  accordingly.  Hence  when  trouble  and  mis- 
fortune come  they  are  unprepared  to  stand  the  blow. 

A  new  corporation  may  be  likened  to  a  young  married 
couple  with  a  full  linen  closet  and  a  wardrobe  all  paid  for. 
Perhaps  father  has  even  given  them  a  home.  The  expense 
account  of  newly  married  couples  and  newly  formed  cor- 
porations is  unreal.  With  so  many  gifts  and  no  clothes  to 
buy,  both  young  couples  and  young  corporations  get  a 
distorted  view  of  what  are  their  real  expenses.  Hence  from 
the  first  both  are  apt  to  adopt  an  extravagant  policy  that 
fails  to  provide  for  a  replacing  of  goods  consumed  and  for 
a  proper  maintenance  of  their  property.  Sooner  or  later 
there  is  a  rude  awakening  that  causes  a  heartburn  for  the 
newly  wedded  couples  and  usually  a  reorganization  for 
unseasoned  corporations. 

The  Early  Days  of  General  Electric 

THERE  is,  however,  one  great  difference  between  a  newly 
founded  home  and  a  newly  formed  corporation.  The 
directors  of  the  home  cannot  resign.  They  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  life.  Consequently  when  trouble 
comes  they  meet  the  situation  instead  of  delaying  the 
evil  day  by  throwing  the  responsibility  upon  others.  The 
directors  of  the  large  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
leave  the  cares  for  future  directors.  The  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration know  that  they  can  resign  at  any  time.  So  long  as 
they  see  that  there  is  something  in  it  for  them  they  con- 
tinue on  the  board;  but  they  need  not  worry,  knowing 
that  they  can  leave,  as  rats  desert  a  sinking  ship,  whenever 
the  opportunity  for  profit  vanishes.  This  is  especially  true 
under  the  present  proxy  system,  whereby  directors,  with  a 
very  little  money  of  their  own  invested,  can  control  the 
destinies  of  a  large  number  of  scattered  and  small  stock- 
holders who  hold  the  bag. 

I  wish  the  editors  of  this  weekly  would  give  me  space  to 
philosophize  a  little  at  this  point,  in  order  to  show  upon 
what  the  whole  structure  of  finance  is  founded.  Finance  is 
founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the 
laborer  will  keep  on 
producing  and  sav- 
ing money  above  his 
cost  of  living;  that 
he  will  then  turn 
over  his  savings  to 
the  capitalists  to 
take  care  of;  and 
that  he  will  give  no 
further  thought  to 
them  himself.  I 
should  like  to  show 
how  the  theory  of 
company  promo- 
tion, followed  by 
reorganization,  is 
like  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the 
distribution  of 
moisture— ocean  to 
clouds,  clouds  to 
mountain  tops,  and 
mountain  tops  back 
again  to  ocean  in 
the  form  of  rain  and 
streams  while  all 
is  grist  to  the  capi- 
talist. Hut  the  edi- 
tor insists  that  such 
comments  are  edi- 
torial matter.  He 
confines  me  to  fads; 
I  must  give  them. 

The  industrials 
have  t  heir  romances 
as  well  as  the  rail- 
roads.  I  remember 


that  one  of  the  first  stocks  I  was  ever  asked  to  look  up  was 
that  of  the  General  Electric.  Its  principal  plant  was  then 
at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  my  old  home  in 
Gloucester.  It  was  a  combination  of  several  electric  plants, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  Thomson-Houston  property. 
This  new  combination  started  out  like  a  newly  married 
couple  with  everything  provided.  Its  stock  sold  readily 
and  it  began  almost  at  once  to  pay  dividends.  In  1893  this 
stock  sold  as  high  as  $114.  Then  came  the  business  depres- 
sion of  twenty  years  ago,  and  down  in  price  it  went.  Finally 
it  touched  $20  a  share,  and  a  reorganization  was  effected 
by  cutting  the  capitalization  40  per  cent  and  readjusting  the 
value  of  its  plants  and  of  all  stocks  and  bonds  owned  so  as 
to  bring  the  book  value  down  to  approximately  the  actual 
value.  I  well  remember  how  discouraged  was  everyone  who 
then  held  this  stock.  They  could  see  no  light  ahead. 

After  this  housecleaning,  however,  the  stock  began  to 
climb  upward,  and  in  a  few  years  sold  at  $334  a  share. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  General  Electric  Company  has 
been  noted  for  its  prosperity.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
conservative  investment  of  to-day  was  not  always  in  a 
favored  class.  Hence  the  question  is  whether  or  not  some 
of  the  industrials  now  selling  at  $20  will  within  a  few  years 
sell  higher. 

Another  interesting  and  more  recent  example  is  that  of 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Company.  This  was  a  big  machinery 
concern  which  specialized  on  turbines  among  other  things. 
It  started  off  like  a  young  married  couple.  It  at  once  paid 
dividends  on  its  preferred  stock,  which  sold  as  high  as  $87 
a  share;  but  after  the  wardrobe  which  "father"  had  pro- 
vided was  used  up  it  was  obliged  to  look  about  for  more 
working  capital.  Then  came  the  rub.  Moreover,  during 
the  good  times,  when  purchasers  had  to  hunt  for  people 
who  would  manufacture  goods  for  them,  they  were  able  to 
get  business  so  easily  that  they  were  careless  about  their 
selling  organization.  Then  when  hard  times  came  they  had 
no  orders.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned  in  the  study 
of  business  management  it  is  the  necessity  of  a  strong  sell- 
ing organization.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  buy  raw  material;  it 
is  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  manufacture  goods.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  selling.  The  best  insurance  policy  that  any  con- 
cern can  have  is  a  strong  and  loyal  selling  organization. 

Well,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  was  another  victim 
of  the  panic  of  1907.  It  could  pay  no  dividends  on  its  com- 
mon stock,  and  was  even  obliged  to  give  up  paying  the 
7  per  cent  dividends  on  its  sixteen  millions  of  preferred 
stock.  Finally  the  day  came  when  it  could  not  even  pay 
the  interest  and  sinking-fund  payments  on  its  $11,148,000 
5  per  cent  bonds.  A  receiver  was  then  appointed  and  the 
company  was  operated  by  him  for  some  time. 
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Finally  a  reorganization  was  put  through,  which 
provided  for  a  20  per  cent  assessment  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  a  10  per  cent  assessment  on  the  common 
stock.  The  old  bonds  were  entirely  eliminated,  the  pre- 
ferred stock  was  cut  down  and  the  old  security  holders  were 
given  new  common  stock.  Of  course  this  increased  the 
common  stock  from  $19,820,000  to  $36,000,000;  but  this 
common  stock,  which  sold  for  only  $1.13  during  the  receiv- 
ership, now  sells  for  more  than  $30.  The  preferred  stock, 
which  sold  for  $6.63  during  the  receivership,  now  sells  for 
more  than  $80.  This  shows  what  anybody  would  have 
made  who  had  bought  this  stock  during  the  receivership. 
Talk  about  your  romances  of  reorganization ! 

The  Rise  of  General  Motors 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  industrial  romances  is 
the  story  of  the  General  Motors  Company.  Let  me  say 
first  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a  formal  reor- 
ganization in  order  to  put  an  over-extended  company  on 
its  feet.  Manj  thorough  housecleanings  have  been  accom- 
plished quietly  by  individual  banking  houses  while  the 
public  hardly  realized  that  a  change  was  being  made.  Such 
was  the  experience  of  the  General  Motors  Company.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  1908  to  take  over  a  group  of 
twenty-six  automobile  companies,  most  of  which  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  panic  and  business  depression  of 
that  time.  The  company  had  an  exciting  two  years'  exist- 
ence. As  so  many  others  have  done,  its  management  bought 
raw  materials  and  extra  equipment  with  a  lavish  hand  and 
with  scant  regard  for  the  effect  on  the  company's  financial 
position.  Such  a  course  could  at  best  be  but  short.  In 
1910  it  became  evident  that  General  Motors  was  in  very 
straitened  circumstances.  The  stock  had  steadily  de- 
clined nearly  a  hundred  points  and  it  looked  as  though  a 
receivership  were  in  order.  Just  then,  however,  a  promi- 
nent Boston  banking  firm  took  matters  in  hand  and 
started  housecleaning.  The  property  was  thoroughly  reno- 
vated. Some  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  scrap  material 
and  useless  machinery,  previously  figured  as  assets,  was 
written  off  the  books,  and  a  new  management  was  installed. 

Meanwhile  the  common  stock  had  declined  to  $35.  The 
public,  which  had  enthusiastically  bought  General  Motors 
while  it  was  apparently  prosperous,  was  afraid  to  put 
new  money  beside  that  of  the  real  insiders.  Even  after 
the  property  had  been  reduced  to  a  sound  foundation 
and  was  actually  a  purchase,  the  public  would  not  buy. 
Certainly  many  then  missed  a  great  opportunity.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  company  since 
that  time.  Within  a  year  the  common  stock  advanced 
from  $30  to  over  $50;  even  before  the  war  it  touched  $99. 
and  now  it  is  selling  at  more  than  SSIOashare.  Many  people 
have  asked  me  if  they  should  purchase  the  stock  now,  and 

whether  its  price 
will  go  higher  or  not. 
No  one  can  say. 

The  attempt  to 
form  a  combination 
of  shipbuilding 
yards  was  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate 
episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial 
consolidations. 
Promoted  in  1902. 
the  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Com* 
pany  was  the  last 
combinat  ion  of  mag- 
nitude launched 
during  the  consoli- 
dation movement, 
which  begftl)  in  1 897 
and  ended  in  the 
financial  depression 
of  1903.  It  came  at 
t  lie  close  of  t  he  pe- 
riod of  inflation, 
after  the  bunking 
houses  had  been 
overloaded  w  it  h  till 
absorbed  industrial 
securities  and  stock 
prices  had  com- 
menced to  recede. 
The  United  States 

Shipbuilding  Com 

pany  was  more  I  han 
a   financial  blun 
der.    The  whole 
<  imtlnmxl  on 
fiigv  25) 
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Gkicacjos 
^Finest 


The  Popularity 
of  Hotel  La  Salle 

is  due  to  the  courteous  and  intelli- 
gent service  of  a  thousand  trained 
employees  who  co-operate  with  the 
management  in  a  sincere  effort  to 
please  and  satisfy  the  guest. 

At  Hotel  La  Salle  the 
Guest's  Wish  is  Law 

In  the  heart  of  Chicago  —  on  the  busiest 
corner  of  the  "Second  Street  of  the  World  ", 
named  after  the  pioneer  La  Salle — stands 
this  Hotel,  unsurpassed  in  appointments, 
cuisine  and  service. 

Whatever  your  errand  in  Chicago — business 
or  shopping,  social  or  artistic — you  can 
accomplish  it  easier  and  quicker  from  this 
central  point — the  corner  of  Madison  and 

LaSalle-  KATES 

One  Person  Per  Day 

Room  with  detached  hath  $2.00,  S2..S0,  $3.00 

Room  with  private  bath     .    .   $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  and  $5.00 

Two  Persons 

Room  with  detached  bath  ....  $3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00 
Room  with  private  bath 

Double  room  $5.00  to  $8.00 

Single  room  with  double  bed   .    .    $4.00,  $4.50  and  $5.00 

Two  connecting  rooms  with  bath 

Two  persons  $5.00  to  $  8.00 

Three  persons  $6.00  to  $  9.00 

Four  persons  $7.00  to  $1 2.00 

1026  rooms— 834  with  private  batli 

La  Salle  at  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 

ERNEST  J.  STEVENS.  Vice-President  and  Manager 

The  only  Hotel  in  Chicago  maintaining  floor  clerks  and 
individual  service  on  e\'ery  floor 
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undertaking  was  conceived  under  conditions 
of  the  most  extravagant  inflation  of  indus- 
trial values.  Some  of  the  yards  purchased 
were  in  very  poor  condition,  and  the  prices 
paid  for  all  were  far  in  excess  of  their  actual 
worth.  Among  those  included  were  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  at  San  Francisco;  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  and  the  Hyde  Windlass 
Company,  at  Bath,  Maine;  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Yard,  at  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut; the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Yard 
and  the  Crescent  Yard.  By  far  the  most 
important  acquisition  which  this  company 
made,  however,  was  that  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company. 

The  new  company  was  capitalized  for 
$65,000,000.  Highly  colored  prospectuses, 
showing  reports  of  experts  who  indorsed 
the  proposition,  were  circulated  and  the 
usual  crop  of  small  investors  bit.  Had  it 
been  promoted  on  the  flood  tide  of  business 
expansion  it  might  have  endured,  but  the 
financial  depression  stifled  out  its  life  before 
it  was  actually  born.  All  through  its  two 
years  of  existence,  however,  earnings  of  the 
subsidiary  shipyards  were  far  less  than  had 
been  expected.  Only  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  made  money,  and  this  company, 
which  was  still  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Schwab,  gave  but  little  help  to  the  parent 
company.  Things  passed  rapidly  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  finally  reorganization  seemed 
imminent.  Then  followed  the  memorable 
exposures  of  the  company's  high  financing, 
during  which  time  the  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's bonds  declined  to  18  per  cent  from  a 
previous  price  of. over  80  per  cent.  The 
stocks  even  declined  to  a  few  cents  a  share. 
Such  scandalous  reports  were  circulated 
about  the  company  that  even  when  it  was 
reorganized  under  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  there  were  very  few  who  wanted 
to  buy  its  securities.  The  few  who  did,  how- 
ever, got  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  Mr. 
Schwab  and  the  bankers  who  realized  the 
full  value  of  the  property.  Now  the  thou- 
sands of  outsiders  who  would  not  consider 
Bethlehem  Steel  Common  at  a  few  cents  a 
share  in  1904,  or  even  $8  a  share  in  1907, 
are  scrambling  to  buy  it  at  $450! 

No  review  of  industrial  romances  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  old 
Consolidated  Steamship  Lines'  stocks  and 
bonds,  the  fall  of  which  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  panic  of  1907.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Charles  W. 
Morse's  dream  of  a  mammoth  coastline 
steamship  monopoly,  of  his  raising  $60,- 
000,000  to  form  the  Consolidated  Steam- 
ship Lines  Company,  which  was  eventually 
to  control  all  the  great  shipping  companies 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  of  the  notorious 
high  financing  that  accompanied  the  move- 
ment. Everyone  should  know  how  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  became  in- 
volved and  how  a  general  financial  collapse 
was  precipitated  through  the  country  by 
the  exposure  of  the  Consolidated  Com- 
pany's overinflated  financial  condition. 

The  Bicycle  Business  Reorganized 

Many  unwary  investors  recollect  only 
too  well  the  fall  of  the  old  steamship  com- 
pany's securities.  The  old  stock  became 
worthless  and  the  old  first  mortgage  $1000 
bonds  sold  down  to  9  per  cent.  The  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  West  Indies  S.  S.  Company 
of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of  the  reorganized 
Consolidated  Steamship  Company  of  ten 
years  ago.  After  the  worldwide  publicity 
and  scathing  denunciation  which  the  previ- 
ous promotion  received  very  few  investors 
cared  to  put  their  money  into  the  new  com- 
pany, although  then,  when  the  houseclean- 
ing  had  just  been  completed,  was  the  time  to 
invest  in  it. 

When  the  bubble  burst  an  old  and  repu- 
table Boston  banking  firm  took  charge  of 
the  new  company  named  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship  Com- 
pany- the  $120,000,000  capitalization  of 
the  old  Consolidated  Lines  was  reduced  to 
$45,000,000,  and  two  of  the  subcompanies 
were  dispensed  with  entirely.  The  few  in- 
vestors who  base  t  heir  purchases  on  t  he  ac- 
tual, rather  than  the  apparent,  condition  of 
a  company  saw  in  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  arid 
West  Indies  securities  a  different  proposi- 
tion. Even  after  the  reorganization  was 
Complete  the  new  common  was  selling  at 
$.'$.50  a  share,  and  those  who  purchased 
it  when  issued  have  since  been  able  to  sell 
out  at  a  profit  of  700  per  cent.  The  new 
preferred,  which  for  months  sold  round 
$15,  now  sells  for  nearly  $50  a  share. 


Because  of  the  fortunate  examples  which 
I  have  mentioned  readers  must  not  think 
that  every  reorganized  company  has  pros- 
pered. The  facts  that  a  thorough  reorgani- 
zation places  a  corporation  in  a  sound  finan- 
cial position,  and  that  it  usually  causes  the 
management  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  are  in- 
deed very  favorable  factors.  In  each  indi- 
vidual case,  however,  investors  should  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  industry  has  a 
future  and  should  determine  the  outside 
conditions  which  affect  it.  The  story  of  the 
old  American  Bicycle  Company  is  an  ex- 
ample of  why  this  is  important,  for  its  fail- 
ure was  brought  about  through  a  decline  of 
an  entire  industry  which  no  one  could  pre- 
vent. The  use  of  bicycles  became  so  ex- 
tended from  1892  to  1895  that  it  could  be 
called  a  craze.  The  craze  reached  its  height 
in  1897,  and  continued  with  but  slightly 
lessened  intensity  to  1900. 

The  American  Bicycle  Company  was 
founded  in  1899,  when  the  craze  was  in  full 
sway.  Its  purpose  was  to  consolidate  nu- 
merous individual  concerns  that  had  sprung 
up.  During  the  years  1900  and  1901  the 
company  did  fairly  well ,  but  in  1 902  the  large 
volume  of  business  upon  which  it  had  counted 
did  not  materialize,  and  before  the  year 
was  out  the  company  defaulted  on  its 
bonds.  The  stock  dropped  to  practically 
nothing.  A  reorganization  was  effected  in 
1903  and  the  title  changed  to  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company.  Nearly  every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  sec- 
ond company.  It  simply  staggered  along 
through  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
bicycle  to  the  automobile.  It  encountered 
great  difficulties  in  trying  to  adapt  its 
equipment  to  the  changed  conditions.  It 
then  passed  through  two  reorganizations 
and  was  finally  absorbed  by  the  Westfield 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Overvalued  War  Babies 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  buying  secu- 
rities of  reorganized  companies  investors 
must  consider  not  only  the  condition  of  the 
company  itself  and  the  character  of  the 
new  management,  but  also  the  cause  of  its 
previous  failure.  Always  ask  if  the  real 
cause  of  the  failure  has  been  removed. 

From  these  illustrations  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  have  been  almost  as  great  op- 
portunities to  make  money  in  buying  the 
stocks  of  defunct  industrial  companies  as  in 
buying  the  stocks  of  defunct  railroad  com- 
panies. Of  course  the  risk  is  somewhat 
greater  in  buying  industrials,  as  the  per- 
sonal management  is  a  greater  gamble. 
There  will  always  be  people  to  ride  on  every 
railroad,  no  matter  how  it  is  operated. 
They  will  be  obliged  to  ride.  They  must 
use  the  railroad  to  get  themselves  and  their 
produce  to  market.  Hence  every  railroad 
has  a  certain  natural  monopoly  which  in- 
sures for  it  a  certain  amount  of  business  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  The 
average  industrial  company  has  no  such 
natural  monopoly,  and  unless  the  manage- 
ment is  somewhat  active  it  may  get  no  busi- 
ness at  all.  Hence  we  are  depending  morn 
on  the  personal  equation  when  buying  in- 
dustrials than  when  buying  railroads. 

Money  is  made  in  this  world,  however, 
not  so  much  in  deciding  what  to  buy  as 
when  to  buy.  Therefore,  the  real  question 
to-day  is  not  whether  big  money  has  been 
made  in  industrial  reorganizations,  but 
rather  whether  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  such  big  money  to-day.  On  this 
point  I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  as  in  the  case 
of  railroads.  I  like  to  buy  things  when  they 
are  in  disrepute  and  not  when  they  are 
popular.  The  present  demand  for  war  ma- 
terials has  given  the  industrials  a  certain 
amount  of  artificial  business  which  has 
distorted  the  public's  view.  This  not  only 
has  caused  the  stocks  of  many  industrial 
companies  to  sell  at  much  higher  figures 
than  they  are  worth,  but.  has  given  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  many  that  were  headed  for 
receivership.  If  it  were  not  for  get t ing  Tin-: 
Saturday  Evknim;  Post  into  trouble,  I 
would  like  to  "call  out  in  meeting"  the 
names  of  a  few  such  companies.  Their 
slocks  are  now  going  up  when  they  really 
ought  to  be  going  down.  I'sually  every- 
thing that  goes  up  comes  flown.  Mence,  ;i 
soon  as  there  arc  some  definite  signs  of 
peace  you  will  see  these  industrials  tumble. 

However,  there  are  some  industrials  that 
are  now  in  receivership  or  in  the  process  of 
reorganization,  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
them. 


The  first  instance  that  comes  to  one's 
mind  is  that  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company.  This  is  the  holding 
company  for  a  number  of  prominent 
transatlantic  steamship  lines,  including  the 
White  Star  Line,  the  Red  Star  Line,  the 
Leyland  Line,  the  American  Line,  and 
others.  It  is  a  combination  put  through  by 
the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  and  was  always  a 
disappointment  to  him.  It  is  generally 
recognized  on  Wall  Street  that  he  made 
only  two  real  failures,  in  contrast  to  his 
many  successes.  One  was  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, already  referred  to,  and  the  other 
was  in  connection  with  this  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company.  Both  of 
these,  as  you  see,  relate  to  shipping,  and  it 
is  said  that  Mr.  Morgan's  comment,  after 
these  two  disappointments,  was  somewhat 
as  follows: 

"  I  can  bottle  up  a  city  or  monopolize  the 
transportation  of  a  great  section  of  the 
country,  but  I  find  it  another  matter  to 
control  ocean  trade.  It  is  one  thing  to 
form  a  combination  of  land  transportation 
facilities,  but  quite  another  thing  to  form 
a  combination  of  water  transportation 
facilities.  The  ocean  seems  by  nature  to  be 
a  free  highway  for  all — at  least  it  is  too  big 
for  me." 

The  stock  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  was  owned  largely 
in  England  and  Holland.  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  in  Holland  two  years  ago  the 
bankers  were  then  very  bearish  on  this 
property,  stating  to  me  that  it  was  bound 
for  a  receivership.  The  collateral  trust 
bonds  were  then  selling  about  60,  the  pre- 
ferred stock  about  17  and  the  common 
stock  for  a  few  dollars  a  share.  However, 
these  prices  held  for  some  time.  Bankers 
had  so  long  prophesied  that  the  company 
would  go  into  a  receivership,  and  it  didn't, 
that  the  public  had  the  feeling  that  it 
would  somehow  pull  through.  When  war 
was  declared  these  prices  severely  broke. 
From  the  very  first  things  looked  black  for 
International  Mercantile  Marine  securities. 
This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  I 
embarked  for  South  America  in  one  of 
this  company's  steamers  last  January. 

I  well  remember  one  sunny  day  in  March 
off  the  east  coast  of  Brazil  when  a  mes- 
sage came  stating  that  a  receiver  had  been 
appointed  for  this  company.  The  situa- 
tion was  pictured  very  pessimistically,  and 
there  was  even  some  gossip  aboard  the  ship 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  be  permitted 
to  complete  the  program  of  our  cruise. 
Upon  arriving  in  New  York  a  few  weeks 
later  conditions  looked  even  darker,  for 
the  bonds  had  fallen  to  50,  the  preferred 
stock  to  8  and  the  common  stock  to  only  2. 

Jl  Blow  to  English  Investors 

The  customary  reorganization  commit- 
tee of  dignified  New  York  bankers  was 
formed.  They  submitted  a  report  that 
demanded  a  heavy  assessment  of  the  stock- 
holders, the  elimination  of  the  collateral 
trust  bonds  in  exchange  for  certain  new 
stocks,  and  even  demanded  that  some  of 
the  underlying  bondholders  should  give  up 
a  part  of  their  holdings. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  committee 
meant  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  members  had  not 
sufficiently  studied  fundamental  condit ions 
or  made  themselves  familiar  enough  with 
the  fuels.  W  hen  (his  plan  was  submitted 
everybody  looked  very  sad,  and  many  of 
the  stockholders  gave  up  everything  rather 
than  pay  the  assessment. 

This  was  especially  hard  on  my  Bnglilh 
friends  who  were  stockholders.  Not  only 
was  it  difficult  to  get  fresh  money  in  Kng- 
land  for  any  purpose,  but  for  some  time  the 
Knglish  stockholders  did  not  know  whether 
their  government  would  allow  them  to  pay 
an  assessment.  Conditions  are  now  ho  hud 
in  Kngland  that  no  offerings  of  new  stocks 
are  allowed,  excepting  in  cases  of  vital 
necessity,  and  then  only  with  special  per- 
mission of  the  government.  The  question 
therefore  arose  whether  paying  an  assess- 
ment on  old  stock  was  the  same  as  buying 
new  stock.  The  government  decided  to 
answer  for  each  company  separately  on  its 
merit*.  Now  when  the  Knglish  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  answer  a  (juest ion  it  do<-s 
not  hurry,  and  Hun  our  Knglish  cousins 
found  the  market  for  their  stocks  contin- 
ually (Inclining  while  no  answer  came  from 
their  government.    Finally  they  lost  their 


patience  and  sold.  Yes,  England  has  taken 
a  very  severe  loss  on  these  International 
Mercantile  Marine  stocks.  Moreover,  they 
sold  out  at  the  very  lowest  point  when 
things  looked  darkest. 

Just  after  our  English  friends  sold  out, 
and  while  the  reorganization  bankers  were 
looking  very  sad,  a  little  ray  of  sunshine 
broke  through  the  clouds.  It  came  about 
in  this  way:  One  bright  Wall  Street  indi- 
vidual had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  this  company  was  really  earning 
more  money  than  the  reorganization  people 
thought.  This  individual  finally  aroused 
interest  enough  to  cause  an  investigation. 
While  this  investigation  was  in  progress  the 
securities  slowly  but  surely  increased  in 
value.  One  morning  the  public  was  greatly 
surprised  by  being  informed  by  these 
insiders  that  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  was  almost  a  good  fat  "war  baby." 
The  fact  came  out  that,  instead  of  the  war 
causing  it  a  great  loss  of  business,  it  was 
making  millions  out  of  the  war;  that  for 
every  dollar  it  had  lost  through  the  lack  of 
passengers  it  was  making  two  in  trans- 
porting troops,  supplies,  and  so  on.  The 
actual  statistics  were  produced,  and  all 
interests  were  finally  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  whatever  the  future  may 
bring  forth,  this  company  is  to-day  a  great 
money-maker.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
these  collateral  trust  bonds  have  gone  from 
30  up  to  about  par,  and  the  preferred  and 
common  stocks  have  increased  over  a  thou- 
sand per  cent  in  price.  When  last  in  New 
York  I  was  even  told  that  instead  of  being 
forced  to  pay  a  heavy  assessment,  some 
of  the  stockholders  may  now  get  a  divi- 
dend !  So  much  for  the  romance  of  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine,  and  the  last 
chapter  of  the  romance  has  not  yet  been 
written. 

The  Story  of  Rumely 

Another  interesting  reorganization  now 
in  process  is  that  of  the  Rumely  Company. 
This  reads  like  a  romance  even  from  the 
start.  For  a  number  of  years  there  had 
been  a  small  farm-implement  manufacturer 
in  La  Porte,  Indiana.  This  man  had  done 
well,  but  was  not  especially  ambitious.  He 
was  satisfied  with  a  small  business,  and  as 
he  was  getting  along  in  years  he  had  no  real 
object  in  taking  any  chances. 

He  had,  however,  a  very  able  grandson, 
named  Edward  A.  Rumely,  who  had  been 
studying  in  Germany,  and  who  returned 
when  about  twenty-five  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  ambition.  He  believed  his  grandfather 
had  certain  patents  that  were  valuable  and 
about  which  the  country  should  know.  He 
had  the  vision  of  how  the  greatest  job  in 
this  country  is  the  turning  over  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  acres  of  land  every  spring. 
This  young  man,  with  his  systematic  Ger- 
man training  and  doctor's  degree,  had  fig- 
ured how  many  miles  the  average  farmer 
walks  every  year  up  and  down  his  furrows, 
plowing,  planting  and  cultivating  his  fields. 
He  believed  that  farming  ten  years  ago  was 
in  the  same  position  as  was  manufacturing 
one  hundred  years  ago.  He  saw  a  great 
opportunity  to  manufacture  and  sell  funn- 
ing implements.  He  resolved  to  grasp  that 
opportunity,  and  he  did. 

Starting  at  the  bottom  in  his  grand- 
father's business  he  quickly  forged  his  way 
to  the  top.  anil  every  department  of  the 
business  with  which  he  became  connected 
developed  as  he  climbed.  He  was  soon  in 
general  charge,  after  which  the  business 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

As  lias  been  the  experience  of  other 
agricult  ural  manufact  urers,  t  his  young  man 
soon  learned  thai  although  every  farmer 
should  have  the  most  improved  machinery 
he  cannot  get  the  money  to  buy  it.  Hanks 
that  will  loan  to  a  manufacturer  on  his 
plain  note  money  to  buy  additional  im- 
proved machinery  w  ill  not  consider  loaning 
to  a  farmer  for  this  same  purpose.  Conse- 
quently young  Doctor  Rumely  found  thai 
it  was  a  simple  matter  to  manufacture 
goods,  and  a  fairly  easy  mat  tcr  to  sell  t  hem, 
but  the  difficulty  came  in  collecting  the 
money.  Moreover,  the  farmers  hail  been 
trained  to  buy  farm  implements  on  the 
installment  plan;  and  to  sell  a  million 
dollars'  worth  a  week  on  the  installment 
plan  ate  up  capital  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  this  young 
inuii  hail  attracted  the  attention  of  com 
petilors  and  his  reputation  hail  reached 
Wall  Street.   One  day  Doctor  Rumely  was 
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"Where  is  the 
Handy  Oil  Can?" 


"Dolly,  where  is  the  3  in-One  Handy 
Oil  Can?" 

"Sister  Sally  was  oiling  the  phono- 
graph, mamma." 

"Please  get  it  for  me,  child." 


"Sally,  mamma  wants  the  Handy  Oil 

Can." 

"Brother  Henry  took  it  out  to  the 
garage  to  oil  the  springs  on  the  car." 


"  Henry,  ha  vcyou  the  Handy  Oil  Can?" 
"I  had  it,  but  dad  borrowed  it  to  oil 
his  gun.    He's  going  on  a  hunting  trip." 


"Papa,  where  is  the  Handy  Oil  Can?" 

"Hello,  Dolly.  The  oil  can?  The 
maid  took  it.  Said  she  was  going  to 
make  a  dustless  duster." 


mamma  wants 


"Mary  Ann, 
Handy  Oil  Can." 

"Sure,  Miss  Dolly,  your  Uncle  George 
just  came  in  and  got  it  to  oil  his  razor." 


"So  you've  got  the  Handy  Oil  Can, 
Uncle.  Mamma  needs  it  for  her  sewing 
machine." 

"Take  it,  Dolly.  I'm  through  with  it. 
Just  wanted  a  drop  for  my  razor  and 
strop." 


3-in-0ne 

is  the  household 
oil.  It  lubricates, 
i    cleans,  polishes 
ZandyQil  Cc"    and  prevents  rust. 

THR£E  IN  ONE  Oil]  <.,..„. 

Sold  at  all  stores. 

10c,    25c,  50c. 

If  your  dealer 
hasn't  the  Handy 
Oil  Can,  we'll 
send  it,  full  of 
3-in-One,  for  30c. 


FREE  Sample 

of  3-in-One  Oil  and  Dictionary  of 
Uses  sent  for  the  asking. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

42  E  U  M.  Broadway  New  York 


offered  several  millions  if  he  desired  to  come 
to  New  York  and  get  it.  He  went  to  New 
York,  and  a  proposition  was  put  up  to  him 
for  recapitalizing  the  company  and  selling 
B  large  amount  of  preferred  stock.  Having 
perfect  confidence  in  these  bankers  Doctor 
Rumely  accepted  their  proposition. 

Again  the  business  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Within  a  few  years  the  sales  had 
increased  from  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  several  millions;  the  force  had 
increased  from  a  hundred  men  to  several 
thousand,  while  Rumely  Products  became 
generally  known  throughout  the  world. 
Bui  the  company  was  growing  too  rapidly; 
it  actually  suffered  from  the  pangs  of 
growth.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
supply  money  enough  to  fill  the  orders. 
Yet  it  seemed  absolutely  unjust,  as  well  as 
unbusinesslike,  to  turn  down  any  orders. 
Again  Doctor  Rumely  was  offered  the  use 
of  more  money  and  again  he  went  to  New 
York.  This  time  he  was  advised  to  have 
the  company  issue  notes.  Having  con- 
fidence in  his  bankers  and  being  obliged  to 
devote  all  his  energy  to  manufacturing  and 
selling,  he  took  their  advice. 

As  long  as  you  can  sell  stocks  in  Wall 
Street  there  is  little  for  you  to  fear;  the 
man  who  buys  the  stocks  must  do  the 
worrying.  You  need  not  worry.  When, 
however,  you  sell  notes  in  Wall  Street  it  is 
another  story;  then  you  must  worry.  This 
was  the  time  that  Doctor  Rumely's  worry- 
ing began,  for  then  the  bankers  began  to 
dictate  to  him  how  the  business  should  be 
run.  What  was  the  result?  Just  before 
these  notes  were  issued  the  preferred  stock 
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"You  fool!"  she  cried  passionately. 
"Are  you  blind?  Can't  you  see  that  this 
girl  is  simply  after  your  money?  A  child 
could  see  it." 

Bill  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"You're  quite  wrong.  She  doesn't  know 
who  I  am." 

"Doesn't  know  who  you  are?  What  do 
you  mean?  She  must  know  by  this  time 
that  her  uncle  left  his  money  to  you." 

"But  she  doesn't  know  that  I  am  Lord 
Dawlish.  I  came  to  America  under  another 
name.   She  knows  me  as  Chalmers." 

Claire  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"How  did  you  get  to  know  her?"  she 
asked  more  quietly. 

"I  met  her  brother  by  chance  in  New 
York." 

"By  chance!" 

"Quite  by  chance.  A  man  I  knew  in 
England  lent  me  his  rooms  in  New  York. 
He  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  Boyd's. 
Boyd  came  to  call  on  him  one  night,  and 
found  me." 

"Odd!  Had  your  mutual  friend  been 
away  from  New  York  long?" 

"Some  months." 

"And  in  all  that  time  Mr.  Boyd  had  not 
discovered  that  he  had  left.  They  must 
have  been  great  friends !  What  happened 
then?" 

"Boyd  invited  me  down  here." 
"Down  here?" 
"They  live  in  this  house." 
"Is  Miss  Boyd  the  girl  who  keeps  the 
bee  farm?" 
"She  is." 

Claire's  eyes  suddenly  lit  up.  She  began 
to  speak  in  a  louder  voice: 

"Bill,  you're  an  infant,  a  perfect  infant! 
Of  course  she's  after  your  money.  Do  you 
really  imagine  for  one  instant  that  this 
Elizabeth  Boyd  of  yours  and  her  brother 
don't  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  are 
really  Lord  Dawlish?  I  always  thought 
you  had  a  trustful  nature!  You  tell  me 
the  brother  met  you  by  chance.  Chance! 
And  invited  you  down  here.  I  bet  he  did ! 
He  knew  his  business!  And  now  you're 
going  to  marry  the  girl  so  that  they  will 
get  the  money  after  all!  Splendid!  Oh, 
Bill,  you're  a  wonderful,  wonderful  creature. 
Your  innocence  is  touching." 

She  swung  round. 

"Good  night,"  she  called  over  her  shoul- 
der. 

He  could  hear  her  laughing  as  she  went 
down  the  road. 

xx 

IN  THE  smoking  room  of  Lady  Wether- 
by's  house,  chewing  the  dead  stump  of  a 
once  imposing  cigar,  Dudley  Pickering  sat 
alone  with  his  thoughts.  He  had  been  alone 
for  half  an  hour  now.  Once  Lord  Wetherby 
had  looked  in,  to  withdraw  at  once  coldly, 


was  paying  7  per  cent  and  selling  at  $100  a 
share,  while  the  common  stock  was  selling 
at  a  fair  price.  After  the  notes  were  issued 
and  the  bankers  began  to  interfere  the 
price  of  these  securities  began  to  decline, 
and  in  a  comparatively  few  months  the 
company  was  on  the  verge  of  receivership. 
Within  the  past  year  receivers  have  finally 
been  appointed,  and  the  stocks  have  sold 
as  low  as  $2.50  for  preferred  and  87  cents 
for  common.   How  is  that  for  romance? 

As  to  who  was  to  blame  for  this  fiasco  my 
friends  in  Wall  Street  are  still  discussing. 
The  men  in  La  Porte,  Indiana,  connected 
with  the  practical  end  of  the  business, 
blame  Wall  Street  for  their  difficulties. 
My  Wall  Street  friends  blame  those  "crazy 
Westerners." 

But  what  of  the  future?  The  company  is 
now  being  reorganized  on  the  basis  that  I 
have  outlined.  The  stocks  have  already  in- 
creased considerably  in  value.  Are  they  a 
purchase  at  the  present  time?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  intelligently  I  inter- 
viewed a  man  from  La  Porte,  who  is  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  the  situation.  This  is 
what  he  said: 

"Fundamentally  the  Rumely  Company 
was  a  sound  proposition.  Its  products  were 
honest  and  valuable;  its  management  was 
able  and  optimistic.  If  it  is  again  to  be  op- 
erated by  home  people,  without  Wall  Street 
interference,  it  will  again  be  successful." 

Although  I  have  talked  this  question 
over  with  several  men,  I  really  do  not  know 
what  to  advise  readers  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  connection  with  this 
company.  Were  I  a  mind  reader  it  might 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 

with  the  expression  of  a  groom  who  has 
found  loathsome  things  in  the  harness  room. 
Roscoe  Sherriff,  good,  easy  man,  who  could 
never  dislike  people,  no  matter  what  they 
had  done,  had  come  for  a  while  to  bear  him 
company;  but  Mr.  Pickering's  society  was 
not  for  the  time  being  entertaining.  He 
had  answered  with  grunts  the  press  agent's 
kindly  attempts  at  conversation,  and  the 
latter  had  withdrawn  to  seek  a  more  con- 
genial audience.  And  now  Mr.  Pickering 
was  alone,  talking  things  over  with  his  sub- 
conscious self. 

A  man's  subconscious  self  is  not  the  ideal 
companion.  It  lurks  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  some  dark  den  of  its  own,  hidden 
away,  and  emerges  only  to  taunt  and  deride 
and  increase  the  misery  of  a  miserable  hour. 
Mr.  Pickering's  rare  interviews  with  his 
subconscious  self  had  happened  until  now 
almost  entirely  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  when  it  had  popped  out  to  remind 
him,  as  he  lay  sleepless,  that  all  flesh  was 
grass  and  that  he  was  not  getting  any 
younger.  To-night,  such  had  been  the 
shock  of  the  evening's  events,  it  came  to 
him  at  a  time  which  was  usually  his  happi- 
est, the  time  that  lay  between  dinner  and 
bed.  Mr.  Pickering  at  that  point  of  the  day 
was  generally  feeling  his  best.  But  to-night 
was  different  from  the  other  nights  of  his 
life. 

One  may  picture  Subconscious  Self  as  a 
withered,  cynical,  malicious  person  stand- 
ing before  Mr.  Pickering  and  regarding  him 
with  an  evil  smile.  There  has  been  a  pause, 
and  now  Subconscious  Self  speaks  again: 

"You  will  have  to  leave  to-morrow. 
Couldn't  possibly  stop  on  after  what's 
happened.  Now  you  see  what  comes  of 
behaving  like  a  boy." 

Mr.  Pickering  writhed. 

"Made  a  pretty  considerable  fool  of 
yourself,  didn't  you,  with  your  revolvers 
and  your  hidings  and  your  trailings?  Too 
old  for  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  You're 
getting  on.  Probably  have  a  touch  of  lum- 
bago to-morrow.  You  must  remember  you 
aren't  a  youngster.  Got  to  take  care  of 
yourself.  Next  time  you  feel  an  impulse  to 
hide  in  shrubberies  and  take  moonlight 
walks  through  damp  woods,  perhaps  you 
will  listen  to  me." 

Mr.  Pickering  relit  the  stump  of  his  cigar 
defiantly  and  smoked  in  long  gulps  for  a 
while.  He  was  trying  to  persuade  himself 
that  all  this  was  untrue,  but  it  was  not  easy. 
The  cigar  became  uncomfortably  hot  and 
he  threw  it  away.  He  fumbled  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket  and  produced  a  diamond  ring, 
at  which  he  looked  pensively. 

"A  pretty  thing,  is  it  not?"  said  Sub- 
conscious Self,  like  a  disembodied  Eddie 
Foy. 

Mr.  Pickering  sighed.  That  moment 
when  Claire  had  thrown  the  ring  at  his  feet 


be  possible  to  give  intelligent  advice,  but 
only  under  such  a  condition.  Rumely 
Products  are  bound  again  to  be  in  demand 
from  time  to  time;  but  whether  the  present 
stockholders  of  the  company  will  be  in  the 
saddle  at  that  time  or  not  can  only  be 
guessed  at. 

Several  other  industrial  romances  could 
be  described,  but  the  story  of  them  all  is 
more  or  less  the  same.  Companies  start 
modestly  and  are  successful  while  the  man- 
agement is  at  home  in  charge  of  men 
brought  up  in  the  business.  Finally  the  old 
folks  die,  and  either  the  securities  are  scat- 
tered or  the  new  management  goes  to  Wall 
Street  to  borrow  money  and  is  then  obliged 
to  divide  the  control  with  Wall  Street.  For 
various  reasons  the  control  gets  away  from 
the  people  actually  operating  the  business. 
The  result  is  that  the  absentee  stockholders 
are  more  interested  in  the  quoted  prices  of 
the  securities  and  the  temporary  dividends 
paid  than  they  are  in  manufacturing.  With 
this  divided  interest,  disaster  usually  comes, 
followed  by  reorganization. 

Of  course  many  industrial  concerns 
lose  their  individuality  when  reorganized. 
Either  the  name  is  completely  changed  or 
else  the  old  company  is  absorbed  by  some 
larger  company.  However,  there  are  many 
instances  of  industrial  companies  that  have 
recently  been  in  trouble  and  that  have 
pulled  safely  through  without  either  being 
swallowed  up  or  wiped  off.  I  will  enumer- 
ate a  few  in  my  next  article. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  three  articles 
by  Mr.  Babson  on  Reorganization  Opportunities. 
The  third  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


and  swept  out  of  his  life  like  an  offended 
queen  had  been  the  culminating  blow  of  a 
night  of  blows,  the  knock-out  following  on 
a  series  of  minor  punches.  Subconscious 
Self  seized  the  opportunity  to  become  offen- 
sive again. 

"You've  lost  her,  all  through  your  own 
silly  fault,"  it  said,  discarding  Eddie  Foy 
and  adopting  in  preference  the  conversa- 
tional methods  of  the  late  Bildad  the 
Shuhite.  "How  on  earth  you  can  have  been 
such  a  perfect  fool  beats  me.  Running 
round  with  a  gun  like  a  boy  of  fourteen! 
Well,  it's  done  now  and  it  can't  be  mended. 
Countermand  the  order  for  cake,  send  a 
wire  putting  off  the  minister,  dismiss  the 
bridesmaids,  tell  the  organist  he  can  stop 
practicing  The  Voice  That  Breathed  O'er 
Eden— no  wedding  bells  for  you.  For  Dud- 
ley Damfool  Pickering,  Esquire,  the  lonely 
hearth  forevermore.  Little  feet  pattering 
about  the  house?  Not  on  your  life!  Child- 
ish voices  sticking  up  the  old  man  for  half 
a  dollar  to  buy  candy?  No,  sir!  Not  for 
D.  Bonehead  Pickering,  the  amateur  trailing 
arbutus!" 

Subconscious  Self  may  have  had  an 
undesirable  way  of  expressing  itself,  but 
there  was  no  denying  the  truth  of  what  it 
said.  Its  words  carried  conviction.  Mr. 
Pickering  replaced  the  ring  in  his  pocket 
and,  burying  his  head  in  his  hands,  groaned 
in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

He  had  lost  her.  He  must  face  the  fact. 
She  had  thrown  him  over.  Never  now 
would  she  sit  at  his  table,  the  brightest 
jewel  of  Detroit's  glittering  social  life.  She 
would  have  made  a  stir  in  Detroit.  Now 
that  city  A^ould  never  know  her.  Not  that 
he  was  worrying  much  about  Detroit.  He 
was  worrying  about  himself.  How  could 
he  ever  live  without  her? 

This  mood  of  black  depression  endured 
for  a  while,  and  then  Mr.  Pickering  sud- 
denly became  aware  that  Subconscious 
Self  was  sneering  at  him.  "You're  a  won- 
der!" said  Subconscious  Self. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  trying  to  make  yourself  think 
that  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  aren't 
tickled  to  death  that  this  has  happened. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  you're  tre- 
mendously relieved  that  you  haven't  got 
to  marry  the  girl  after  all.  You  can  fool 
everybody  else,  but  you  can't  fool  me. 
You're  delighted,  man,  delighted!" 

The  mere  suggestion  revolted  Mr. 
Pickering.  He  was  on  the  point  of  indig- 
nant denial,  when  quite  abruptly  there 
came  home  to  him  the  suspicion  that  the 
statement  was  not  so  preposterous  after 
all.  It  seemed  incredible  and  indecent  that 
such  a  thing  should  be,  but  he  could  not 
deny,  now  that  it  was  put  to  him  point- 
blank  in  this  way,  that  a  certain  sense  of 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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ON  STANDARD 


American- I aFrance  Hhemical  FORD 

FOR    SMALL     TOWJWS   AND    VILLAGES  Q  H  A.  S  SIS 

A CRY  of  "  Fire!"    A  wild,  terrified  shriek  that  brings  you  bounding  from  the  house  in 
a  frenzy  of  haste.   Then  the  clanging  of  bells,  hoarse  shouts  and  finally  the  fruitless 
efforts  of  an  inadequate  fire-bucket  brigade. 

It's  just  the  old  story  over  again.  The  dreadful  price  paid  by  community  after 
community  because  of  incomplete  fire-fighting  equipment.  It's  the  year-in-year-out  fire 
toll  thousands  of  villages  and  towns  pay.  Through  some  one's  negligence,  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  members  have  not  been  protected  against  fire. 

Free  Your  Community  from  the  Terror  of  Fire 


The  thought  of  your  village,  your  business,  your  home,  open 
to  the  ravages  of  fire;  the  knowledge  that  the  equipment  in 
your  town  is  obsolete,  should  spur  you  to  immediate  action.  It 
should  make  you  eager  to  learn  all  you  can  about  this  inexpen- 
sive fire-fighting  apparatus. 

If  you  realized  how  small  is  the  cost  of  this  American  La 
France  Apparatus  on  Standard  Ford  Chassis;  if  you  knew 
how  dependable  and  how  speedy  it  is,  you'd  do  your  duty  as  a 
public-spirited  citizen.  You'd  talk  to  your  business  friends  at 
once  about  getting  this  modern,  up-to-date  engine  in  your  town. 

This  American    La  France   Chemical   Apparatus  is 
complete.     It  gives  as  adequate  protection  as  many  of  the 
larger  cities  enjoy.    It  is  made  by  the  largest  company 
\  '  of  its  kind  in  the  world — the  company  that  is  supply- 

V  big  equipment  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

V  San  Francisco  and  all  other  cities.    Such  a  machine 


easily  covers  all  outlying  houses,  barns,  etc.  It  will  protect  the 
property  of  the  man  5  miles  from  town  as  well  as  the  most 
centrally  located  merchant. 

The  great  value  of  this  American  La  France  Motor  Chem- 
ical is  its  ability  to  reach  a  fire  at  its  outbreak.  It  throws  a 
chemical  stream  60  feet.  When  you  consider  that  75%  of  all 
fires  are  put  out  by  chemical  apparatus  and  that  the  chemical 
stream  of  this  equipment  is  40  times  as  effective  as  water,  then 
you  begin  to  appreciate  how  necessary  this  engine  is  for  the 
efficient  protection  of  your  community. 

It's  not  only  the   reduction   of   property  risk,   it's  your 
ease  of  mind  in  knowing  that  the  welfare  of  vour  com- 
munity is  protected  against  disaster  by  fire. 

Write  today  for  further  information  of  this  Amer- 
ican La  France  Chemical  Kngine.    It's  your  chance 
to  make  a  start  for  modern  fire  protection. 


American  %^ 
La  France  *»% 
Fire  Engine  Co.,  Inc.  *, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  V 

V 

Gentlemen:  ». 

I  am  the  Ford  Dealer  in  tlii  .  »% 
locality  and  am  interested  in  your  *» 
agency  proposition  for  American  La 

France  Chemical   mounted  on  Ford 

Chassis.     Please  send  particular*. 


Name 


The  American  La  France  Combination  Hose  and  Chemical  Car,  on 
Standard  Ford  Chassis,  carrying  500  feet  of  hose,  is  especially 
designed  for  towns  with  waterworks.    Specifications  sent  on  request. 


City 


County 


Important  Notice  to  FORD  Dealers 

We  want  you  to  be  our  representative  in  your  territory. 
You  are  the  natural  outlet  for  American  La  Frame 
Chemical  mounted  on  Ford  Chassis.  The  demand  for 
motor-driven  fire  apparatus  of  this  tvpe  is  <jie.it. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW  for  particulars 


y  American 
,**  I  .i  France 

,*        Fire  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

s  GtntleHMDl 
y  I'lrase  send  I1IC  particular! 

»"      mi  the  Amciii  .in  La  l  i.im  e  ( 'hem 
i>  al  mounted  mi  I  old  (  h.i    i        I  nn 
interested    in    thin    kppMtUI    fol  tuy 
immunity. 


AMERICAN  LA  FRANCE  FIRE  ENGINE  CO.,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

77ie  l.argrit  Huildrrt  n(  Firr  Drpartmrnt  Apimrtittit  mllir  U..r/</ 
HranrhrB  in  All  ftnftnrtant  (  itir» 


Name 
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WARNER 

flPTO-MBTnm 
MAGNETIC  TYPE 


$50 
to  $200 


MAGNETIC  TYPE 


^teflristocraf  of  Speedome{ers 


T 


HE  WARNER  AUTO-METER  is  well 
named  — ' '  The  Aristocrat  of  Speedometers. ' ' 

It  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the 
final  word  in  speed  indicating  instruments. 


The  name  "Warner"  on  the  speed- 
ometer is  the  first  distinguishing  and  most  convincing 
guide  as  to  the  quality  of  the  car  and  its  accessories. 

There  is  no  known  way  of  making  a  better  speed 
indicating  instrument. 

Cost  in  its  construction  has  never  been  spared,  nor 
limited. 

It  is  by  far  the  highest-priced  speedometer  made. 

Car  manufacturers  willingly  pay  the  higher  price, 
because,  in  selecting  the  Warner,  they  know  they  have 
the  ultimate. 

The  market  can  offer  nothing  better — never  has,  and 
probably  never  will. 

Stewart -Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Austin 
Brewster 
Cadillac 
Century  Electric 


Cunningham 
Detroit  Electric 
Daniels 
Franklin 
National 
Premier 


Peerless 
Pierce- Arrow 
Rauch-Lang  Electric 


Renault 
Russell 
Singer 
Stutz 


Simplex 
Stanley 
White 
Winton 


(Continued  from  Page  26) 

relief  was  beginning  to  mingle  itself  with 
his  gloom.  It  was  shocking  to  realize, 
but— yes,  he  actually  was  feeling  as  if  he 
had  escaped  from  something  which  he  had 
dreaded.  Half  an  hour  ago  there  had  been 
no  suspicion  of  such  an  emotion  among  the 
many  which  had  occupied  his  attention, 
but  now  he  perceived  it  clearly.  Half  an 
hour  ago  he  had  felt  like  Lucifer  hurled  from 
heaven.  Now,  though  how  that  train  of 
thought  had  started  he  could  not  have  said, 
he  was  distinctly  conscious  of  the  silver 
lining.  Subconscious  Self  began  to  drive 
the  thing  home. 

"Be  honest  with  yourself,"  it  said.  "You 
aren't  often.  No  man  is.  Look  at  the 
matter  absolutely  fairly.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  mere  idea  of  marriage 
has  always  scared  you.  You  hate  mak- 
ing yourself  conspicuous  in  public.  Think 
what  it  would  be  like,  standing  up  there  in 
front  of  all  the  world  and  getting  married. 
And  then — afterward!  Why  on  earth  do 
you  think  that  you  would  have  been 
happy  with  this  girl?  What  do  you  know 
about  her  except  that  she  is  a  beauty?  I 
grant  you  she's  that,  but  are  you  aware  of 
the  infinitesimal  part  looks  play  in  married 
life?  My  dear  chap,  better  is  it  for  a  man 
that  he  marry  a  sympathetic  gargoyle  than 
a  Venus  with  a  streak  of  hardness  in  her. 
You  know — and  you  would  admit  it  if  you 
were  honest  with  yourself — that  this  girl  is 
hard.  She's  got  a  chilled-steel  soul. 

"If  you  wanted  to  marry  someone — and 
there's  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should, 
for  your  life's  perfectly  full  and  happy  with 
your  work — this  is  the  last  girl  you  ought 
to  marry.  You're  a  middle-aged  man. 
You're  set.  You  like  life  to  jog  along  at 
a  peaceful  walk.  This  girl  wants  it  to  be  a 
fox  trot.  You've  got  habits  which  you  have 
had  for  a  dozen  years.  I  ask  you,  is  she 
the  sort  of  girl  to  be  content  to  be  a  step- 
mother to  a  middle-aged  man's  habits?  Of 
course  if  you  were  really  in  love  with  her,  if 
she  were  your  mate,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  would  take  a  pleasure  in  making 
yourself  over  to  suit  her  requirements.  But 
you  aren't  in  love  with  her.  You  are  simply 
caught  by  her  looks.  I  tell  you,  you  ought 
to  look  on  that  moment  when  she  gave  you 
back  your  ring  as  the  luckiest  moment  of 
your  life.  You  ought  to  make  a  sort  of 
anniversary  of  it.  You  ought  to  endow  a 
hospital  or  something  out  of  pure  gratitude. 
I  don't  know  how  long  you're  going  to 
live — if  you  act  like  a  grown-up  man  in- 
stead of  a  boy  and  keep  out  of  woods  and 
shrubberies  at  night  you  may  live  for- 
ever— but  you  will  never  have  a  greater  bit 
of  luck  than  the  one  that  happened  to  you 
to-night." 

Mr.  Pickering  was  convinced.  His  spirits 
soared.  Marriage!  What  was  marriage? 
Slavery,  not  to  be  endured  by  your  man  of 
spirit.  Look  at  all  the  unhappy  marriages 
you  saw  everywhere.  Besides,  you  had 
only  to  recall  some  of  the  novels  and  plays 
of  recent  years  to  get  the  right  angle  on 
marriage.  According  to  the  novelists  and 
playwrights,  shrewd  fellows  who  knew 
what  was  what,  if  you  talked  to  your  wife 
about  your  business  she  said  you  had  no 
soul;  if  you  didn't  she  said  you  didn't 
think  enough  of  her  to  let  her  share  your 
life.  If  you  gave  her  expensive  presents  and 
an  unlimited  credit  account  she  complained 
that  you  looked  on  her  as  a  mere  doll;  and 
if  you  didn't  she  called  you  a  tightwad. 
That  was  marriage.  If  it  didn't  get  you 
with  the  left  jab  it  landed  on  you  with  the 
right  upper  cut.  None  of  that  sort  of  thing 
for  Dudley  Pickering. 

"You're  absolutely  right,"  he  said  en- 
thusiastically. "  Funny  I  never  looked  at 
it  that  way  before." 

Somebody  was  turning  the  door  handle. 
He  hoped  it  was  Koscoe  SherrifT.  He  had 
been  rather  dull  the  last  time  SherrifT  had 
looked  in.  He  would  be  quite  different  now. 
He  would  be  gay  and  sparkling.  He  re- 
membered two  good  stories  he  would  like 
to  tell  SherrifT. 

The  door  opened  and  Claire  came  in. 
There  was  a  silence.  She  stood  looking  at 
him  in  a  way  that  puzzled  Mr.  Pickering. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  her  at  tit  uric  at  their 
last  meeting  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  broken  that  last  mooting  up,  he  would 
have  said  that  her  look  seemed  somehow  to 
strike  a  note  of  appeal.  There  was  some- 
thing soft  and  repentant,  about  he>\  She 
suggested,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Pickering,  the 
prodigal  daughter  revisiting  the  old  home- 
stead. 

"Dudley!" 

She  smiled  a  faint  smile,  a  wistful, 
deprecating  smile.  She  was  looking  lovelier 
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than  ever.  Her  face  glowed  with  a  wonder- 
ful color  and  her  eyes  were  very  bright. 
Mr.  Pickering  met  her  gaze,  and  strange 
things  began  to  happen  to  his  mind,  that 
mind  which  a  moment  before  had  thought 
so  clearly  and  established  so  definite  a 
point  of  view. 

What  a  gelatin-backboned  thing  is  man, 
who  prides  himself  on  his  clear  reason  and 
becomes  as  wet  blotting-paper  at  one 
glance  from  bright  eyes !  A  moment  before 
Mr.  Pickering  had  thought  out  the  whole 
subject  of  woman  and  marriage  in  a  few 
bold  flashes  of  his  capable  brain,  and 
thanked  Providence  that  he  was  not  as 
those  men  who  take  unto  themselves  wives 
to  their  undoing.  Now  in  an  instant  he 
had  lost  that  iron  outlook.  Reason  was 
temporarily  out  of  business.  He  was  slip- 
ping. 

"Dudley!" 

For  a  space  Subconscious  Self  thrust 
itself  forward. 

"Look  out!  Be  careful!"  it  warned. 

Mr.  Pickering  ignored  it.  He  was 
watching,  fascinated,  the  glow  on  Claire's 
face,  her  shining  eyes. 

"  Dudley,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"Tell  her  you  can  only  be  seen  by 
appointment!    Escape!  Bolt!" 

Mr.  Pickering  did  not  bolt.  Claire  came 
toward  him,  still  smiling  that  pathetic 
smile.  A  thrill  permeated  Mr.  Pickering's 
entire  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
pounds,  trickling  down  his  spine  like  hot 
water  and  coming  out  at  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  He  had  forgotten  now  that  he  had 
ever  sneered  at  marriage.  It  seemed  to  him 
now  that  there  was  nothing  in  life  to  be 
compared  with  that  beatific  state,  and 
that  bachelors  were  mere  wild  asses  of  the 
desert. 

Claire  came  and  sat  down  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  He  moved  convulsively,  but  he 
stayed  where  he  was. 

"Fool!"  said  Subconscious  Self. 

Claire  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  patted 
it.  He  quivered,  but  remained. 

"Ass!"  hissed  Subconscious  Self. 

Claire  stopped  patting  his  hand  and  be- 
gan to  stroke  it.  Mr.  Pickering  breathed 
heavily. 

"Dudley,  dear,"  said  Claire  softly,  "I've 
been  an  awful  fool,  and  I'm  dreadful,  dread- 
ful sorry,  and  you're  going  to  be  the  nicest, 
kindest,  sweetest  man  on  earth  and  tell  me 
you've  forgiven  me.  Aren't  you?" 

Mr.  Pickering's  lips  moved  silently. 
Claire  kissed  the  thinning  summit  of  his 
head.  There  was  a  pause. 

"Where  is  it?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Pickering  started. 

"Eh?" 

"Where  is  it?  Where  did  you  put  it? 
The  ring,  silly!" 

Mr.  Pickering  became  aware  that  Sub- 
conscious Self  was  addressing  him.  The 
occasion  was  tense  and  Subconscious  Self 
did  not  mince  its  words. 

"You  poor,  maudlin,  sentimental,  dod- 
dering chunk  of  imbecility,"  it  said;  "are 
there  no  limits  to  your  insanity?  After  all 
I  said  to  you  just  now,  are  you  deliberately 
going  to  start  the  old  idiocy  all  over  again  ? 

"She's  so  beautiful,"  pleaded  Mr.  Pick- 
ering. "  Look  at  her  eyes ! " 

"Ass!  Don't  you  remember  what  I  said 
about  beauty?  " 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  " 

"She's  as  hard  as  nails." 

"I'm  sure  you're  wrong." 

"I'm  not  wrong." 

"But  she  loves  me." 

"  Forget  it!" 

Claire  jogged  his  shoulders. 

"  Dudley,  dear,  what  are  you  sitting  there 
dreaming  for?  Where  did  you  put  the 
ring?" 

Mr.  Pickering  fumbled  for  it,  located  it., 
produced  it..    Claire  examined  it.  fondly. 

"Did  she  throw  it  at  him  and  nearly 
break  his  heart  !"  she  said. 

"Bolt!"  urged  Subconscious  Self.  "  Fly! 
(Jo  to  .lapan  !" 

Mr.  Pickering  did  not  go  to  Japan.  He 
was  staring  worshipingly  at  Claire.  With 
rapturous  gaze  he  noted  the  gray  glory  of 

her  eyes,  the  delicate  curve  of  her  cheek, 

the  grace  of  her  neck.  Me  had  no  time 
to.  listen  to  pe  inn  tu-  warning!  from  any 
Gloomy  (Jus  of  a  Subconscious  Self.  He 
was  ashamed  that,  he  had  ever  even  for  a 
moment  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that.  Claire  was  not  all  that,  was  perfect. 
No  more  dou I >t  t  and  hesil  at  ions  for  I  )udlcy 
Pickering.    He  w;is  under  the  influence. 

"There!"  said  Claire,  and  slipped  (lu- 
ring on  her  finger. 

She  kissed  the  top  of  his  head  once  more. 

"So  there  we  are!"  she  said. 
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"There  we  are!"  gurgled  the  infatuated 
Dudley. 

"Happy  now?" 
"Ur-r!" 

"Then  kiss  me." 

Mr.  Pickering  kissed  her. 

"Dudley,  darling,"  said  Claire,  "we're 
going  to  be  awfully,  awfully  happy,  aren't 
we?  " 

"You  bet  we  are!"  said  Mr.  Pickering. 
Subconscious  Self  said  nothing,  being 
beyond  speech. 

XXI 

FOR  some  minutes  after  Claire  had  left 
him  Bill  remained  where  he  was,  motion- 
less. He  felt  physically  incapable  of  mov- 
ing. All  the  strength  that  was  in  him  he 
was  using  to  throw  off  the  insidious  poison 
of  her  parting  speech,  and  it  became  plainer 
to  him  with  each  succeeding  moment  that 
he  would  have  need  of  strength. 

It  is  part  of  the  general  irony  of  things 
that  in  life's  crises  a  man's  good  qualities  are 
often  the  ones  that  help  him  least,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  actually  turn  treacherously  and 
fight  against  him.  It  was  so  with  Bill. 
Modesty,  if  one  may  trust  to  the  verdict  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  is  a  good  quality.  It 
sweetens  the  soul  and  makes  for  a  kindly 
understanding  of  one's  fellows.  But  arro- 
gance would  have  served  Bill  better  now. 
It  was  his  fatal  habit  of  self-depreciation 
that  was  making  Claire's  words  so  specious 
as  he  stood  there  trying  to  cast  them  from 
his  mind.  Who  was  he,  after  all,  that  he 
should  imagine  that  he  had  won  on  his  per- 
sonal merits  a  girl  like  Elizabeth  Boyd? 

He  had  the  not  very  common  type  of 
mind  that  perceives  the  merit  in  others 
more  readily  than  their  faults  and  in  him- 
self the  faults  more  readily  than  the  merit. 
Time  and  the  society  of  a  great  number  of 
men  of  different  ranks  and  natures  had  rid 
him  of  the  outer  symbol  of  this  type  of  mind, 
which  is  shyness,  but  it  had  left  him  still 
unconvinced  that  he  amounted  to  anything 
very  much  as  an  individual. 

This  was  the  thought  that  met  him  every 
time  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  what 
Claire  had  said  was  ridiculous,  the  mere 
parting  shaft  of  an  angry  woman.  With 
this  thought  as  an  ally  her  words  took  on  a 
plausibility  hard  to  withstand.  Plausible! 
That  was  the  devil  of  it.  By  no  effort 
could  he  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  that.  In  the  light  of  Claire's  insinua- 
tions what  had  seemed  coincidences  took 
on  a  more  sinister  character.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  an  odd  and  lucky  chance 
that  Nutty  Boyd  should  have  come  to  the 
rooms  which  he  was  occupying  that  night, 
seeking  a  companion.  Had  it  been  chance? 
Even  at  the  time  he  had  thought  it  strange 
that,  on  the  strength  of  a  single  evening 
spent  together,  Nutty  should  have  invited 
a  total  stranger  to  make  an  indefinite  visit 
to  his  home.  Had  there  been  design  behind 
the  invitation? 

Bill  began  to  walk  slowly  to  the  house. 
He  felt  tired  and  unhappy.  He  meant  to 
go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep  away  these 
wretched  doubts  and  questionings.  Day- 
light would  bring  relief. 

As  he  reached  the  open  front  door  he 
caught  the  sound  of  voices,  and  paused  for 
an  instant,  almost  unconsciously,  to  place 
them.  They  came  from  one  of  the  rooms 
upstairs.  It  was  Nutty  speaking  now,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  Hill  not  to  hear  what 
he  said,  for  Nutty  had  abandoned  his  cus- 
tomary drawl  in  favor  of  a  high,  excited 
tone. 

"Of  course  you  hate  him  and  all  that," 
said  Nutty;  "but  after  all  you  will  beget- 
ting five  million  dollars  that  ought  to  have 
come  to  " 

That  was  all  that  Pill  heard,  for  he  had 
stumbled  across  the  hall  and  was  in  his 
room,  sitting  on  the  bed  anil  staring  into 
the  darkness  with  burning  eyes.  The  door 
banged  behind  him. 

So  it  was  true! 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.   It  was 
repeated.  The  handle  turned. 
"Is  that  you,  Pill?" 

It  was  Elizabeth's  voice.    He  could  ju  I 
see  her,  framed  in  the  doorway. 
"Hill!" 

His  throat  wan  dry.    He  swallowed,  and 
found  that  he  could  speak. 
"  Yes?" 

"  I >id  you  just  come  in?  " 
Yes.  ' 

"Then    you  heard?" 

MY«s.w 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  the  door 
closed  gently  and  lie  heard  her  go  upstairs. 
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Keep  a  Cake  of 


Goblin  Soap 

In  Your  Car— 

in  your  garage,  and  in  j'our 
bathroom.  It  gets  out  the 
ground-in  stains  of  driving  and 
tire-changing  and  leaves  j'our 
hands  smooth  and  clean.  It 
keeps  your  finger-nails  in  good 
condition  and  makes  your 
hands  fit  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

For  Toilet  and  Bath 

Goblin  Soap  makes  a  free  lather 
of  real  substance  in  any  water— hard 
or  soft,  cold  or  warm.  Rinses  in- 
stantly. Mothers  use  Goblin  Soap  for 
small  tots  who  play  in  the  dirt.  It's 
great  for  grimy  knuckles  and  knees. 
It  can't  hurt  the  lenderest  skin. 

Offices— Factories— 
and  Hospitals 

arc  equipped  with  Goblin  Soap.  Sur- 
geons use  it.  Accountants,  Stenog- 
raphers, Artists,  Printers,  Painter--. 
Machinists,  Iron  Workers,  Knginecrs, 

Firemen,  use  Goblin  So.ip  beenuse  it  take  - 
off stains  anil  deep  soil  without  haul  uililiiiiK 
and  without  injury. 

5c  Per  Cake 

Send  Hint-  for  sample  take  mailtil 
postpaid  for  your  drain's  name 
and  address  and  a  lu-o-tent  stamp. 
A  ddress 

CUDAHY,  Dept.  16 

1  1  1  Went  Monroe  Strccl,  Chic«i|0 
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An  Official  Notice 

r  I  AHE  new  11th  edition  of  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
after  this  date  will  be  sold  in 
two  forms: 

1.  —  The  "Cambridge  University"  issue — the  work  as 

at  present  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  Kngland,  and  sold  in  America  by  The 
Kncyclopaedia  Britannica  Corporation ;  a  large- 
page  book,  printed  from  large  type  and  with 
wide  margins;  in  general,  the  form  that  it  has 
appeared  in  since  1768,  when  the  first  edition  was 
published. 

2.  — The  ''Handy  Volume"  issue,  designed  for  a 

wider  public,  at  a  popular  price;  an  entirely  new 
form,  more  economically  manufactured,  printed 
from  new  plates,  with  smaller  page,  smaller  mar- 
gins and  smaller  type.  It  will  be  sold  exclusively 
by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  text,  illustrations,  maps,  in  short, 
the  entire  contents  are  exactly  the  same  in 
hoth  issues.  Both  will  be  printed  on 
Britannica  India  Paper. 

The  following  are  the  lowest  prices  for  sets  of  the  "Cambridge 
University"  issue  printed  on  India  Paper: 
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The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
Htb  edition,  in  both  forms  con- 
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29  volumes 

41.000  article*  by 

1.S00  contributors 

50. 000  paces 

44.000.000  words 

lS.OOOillustrations  and  maps 

THE  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  at  once 
the  oldest  and  the  new- 
est of  works  of  reference. 
First  published  in  1768, 
twenty-one  years  before 
t h e i naugu ra  t  i  on  of 
Washingtonas  President, 
it  hasagainand  again  been 
re-written  and  re-issued 
in  enlarged  and  improved 
form.  Each  edition  has 
beenmorcsuccessful  than 
its  predecessor.  The  new 
Eleventh  Edition  of  the 
Britannica  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  century  and  a 
half  of  constant  progress. 
How  useful  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  is  now 
and  has  been  for  six  gen- 
erations is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  more  copies  of 
it  have  been  sold  than  of 
all  other  encyclopaedias 
combined. 
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c  ii  cl         ono  or  a  first  payment  of  $5.00 

Full  Sheep    203.25  ^ACij       i  .u  u  l  7  i 

r  CASH  and  the  purchase  completed  on 

Suede.    .    255.25  monthly  payments  of  $5. 00  each, 

Morocco  .    267.50  at  a  little  more  than  these  prices. 

We  guarantee,  as  holders  of  the  American  copyright,  that  <we 
ivi/l  not  reduce  these  prices  in  the  future. 

The  present  prices  for  the  "Handy  Vol- 
ume" issue,  printed  on  India  Paper,  are: 
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CASH  and  the  purchase  completed  on 
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These  prices  are  subject  to  advance.  To  order  the  "Handy 
Folume"  issue,  or  to  get  more  information  about  it,  avrite  to  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  the  sole  distributors. 

We  guarantee  that  in  both  issues  the  text,  illustrations,  maps 
and  plates  throughout,  the  India  Paper  on  ivhich  the  text  is  printed, 
and  the  leather  and  cloth  in  avhich  the  volumes  are  bound,  are 
the  same. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  CORPORATION 

By  H.  E.  Hooper,  President 
120  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York. 


Coincident  with  this  extension  of  Hilda's 
trading  was  another  change  in  her  methods 
and  habits.  For  some  time  she  was  content 
to  learn  quotations  and  conduct  operations 
by  telephone  from  wherever  she  happened 
to  be— most  probably  from  her  own  apart- 
ment or  from  Grace  Sinclair's.  That  seemed 
well  enough  when  she  was  following  but 
one  issue.  When  she  began  juggling  several 
she  believed  that  her  facilities  were  inade- 
quate, and  besides  she  wanted  somehow  to 
get  closer  to  the  machinery.  Grace  Sinclair 
felt  likewise,  and  Hilda  bethought  herself 
of  the  uptown  office  of  Scott  &  Hallen  in 

the  Hotel  X  .   Spate  told  her  that  she 

would  not  be  permitted  in  the  customers' 
room,  but  that  that  would  not  prevent  her 
from  placing  her  orders  and  keeping  track 
of  prices  through  Mr.  Applethorp,  the  man- 
ager of  the  branch.  Accordingly  he  brought 
about  a  meeting,  and  a  day  came  when 
Hilda  began  setting  out  regularly  each 
morning  with  Grace  for  the  tapestried  cor- 
ridors and  gilded  rooms  of  the  X  . 

It  was  not  difficult  to  find  the  ropes.  The 
customers'  room,  with  its  dotted  board, 
adjoined  a  small  writing  room  in  which  the 
two  could  sit.  Mr.  Applethorp  would  leave 
the  door  conveniently  open,  so  that  from 
a  point  of  vantage  most  of  the  prices  could 
be  seen.  Or,  if  Hilda  preferred,  she  could 
remain  elsewhere,  in  the  lobby  or  tea  parlor 
perhaps,  and  either  merely  stroll  by  the 
door  and  for  a  second  peep  in,  or,  if  she 
gave  the  word,  a  boy  would  keep  her  con- 
stantly informed  of  changing  quotations 
and  act  as  her  courier  to  Mr.  Applethorp. 
It  was  a  bit  devious,  a  bit  under  cover,  not 
a  thing  to  be  advertised,  but  incomparably 
more  satisfying  than  the  old  method  had 
been. 

Hilda  found  other  women  there:  A 
mother  attempting  to  make  money  to  keep 
an  expensive  son  in  college,  a  wife  hoping  to 
pull  herself  out  of  the  slough  of  secret  debts, 
others  without  definite  object  except  gain, 
but  all  high-keyed.  Few  were  in  as  persist- 
ent attendance  as  Hilda  and  her  friend,  but 
they  kept  washing  in  and  out  of  the  place. 
Through  some  of  them  and  through  Mr. 
Applethorp  the  girl  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  more  check-suited  young  men  like 
Spate,  and  of  another  type — mostly  out-of- 
town  people  or  people  of  slight  New  York 
affiliation.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  crowd  that 
when  it  suggested  tea  in  the  afternoon 
meant  cocktails,  and  altogether  the  new  en- 
vironment did  not  make  for  the  betterment 
of  the  girl's  spiritual  well-being. 

Along  with  other  changes  in  Hilda  natu- 
rally enough  there  came  change  in  her 
manners  and  appearance.  Most  particu- 
larly she  seemed  to  lose  the  fragrance  of 
sane  living;  her  eyes  had  a  hint  of  heavi- 
ness and  were  dark  beneath;  her  color 
dulled,  and  she  resorted  to  rouge.  Not  un- 
til she  was  thoroughly  exhausted  did  she 
ever  attempt  to  sleep,  and  even  then  a 
sleeping  powder  was  sometimes  necessary. 
Her  voice  became  shrill,  and  she  talked 
with  greater  rapidity  and  with  nervous, 
agitated  movements  of  her  fingers.  There 
began  to  be  an  air  of  recklessness  about  her. 

How  She  Treated  Jack  Spate 

Meanwhile,  she  kept  consistently  win- 
ning. By  the  end  of  September  she  had 
nominal  profits  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  "But  just  wait  until  this 
market  breaks,"  Herbert  cautioned;  "see 
what  you'll  have  then." 

"Well,  that  won't  be  for  a  time  yet." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Because  of  what  Jack  Spate  says,  for 
one  thing." 

"Ah,  yes,"  returned  Herbert  coolly;  and 
she  said  nothing  more,  because  another  un- 
happy issue  between  them  had  been  touched 
upon. 

From  the  day  when  Hilda  had  made  her 
first  thousand  dollars  she  had  had  an  almost 
blind  faith  in  Spate.  His  advice  was  the 
fetish  of  her  speculations  and  she  had  ac- 
cepted it  unreservedly.  Before  she  had 
begun  trading  she  had  known  him  in  a 
friendly,  casual  way,  and  had  seemed  to 
chance  upon  him  perhaps  every  month  or 
two.  There  had  been  no  intimacy  between 
them.  But  with  the  beginning  of  Hilda's 
trading  she  saw  more  and  more  of  Spate. 
There  was  no  human  being  with  whom  she 
desired  more  to  be.  It  was  her  keenest  de- 
light to  listen  to  his  airy,  half-flippant  talk 
about  "war  babies,"  spattered  through 
with  the  jargon  of  the  curb  and  exchange. 


With  the  aid  of  Grace  and  others  she  had 
made  occasion  to  be  thrown  with  him  at 
teas  and  dinners,  and  very  often  she  invited 
him  to  her  own  house.  All  this  she  had 
done  not  on  account  of  an  interest  in 
Spate  — in  a  multitude  of  ways  he  was  not 
her  kind  —she  had  done  it  on  account  of  her 
interest  in  stocks.  But  that  had  not  oper- 
ated to  prevent  what  occurred,  and  pres- 
ently Spate,  in  turn,  had  begun  making 
occasion  to  see  her.  And  then  early  in  the 
fall  the  thing  happened:  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him. 

Hilda  was  in  a  frightful  quandary.  She 
could  not  accept  him,  and  she  dared  not  re- 
fuse him,  for  fear  that  refusal  might  deprive 
her  of  her  mainest  reliance.  She  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  cared  for  him,  and  in 
her  trepidation  actually  protested  to  him 
that  she  did.  She  tried  to  call  gratitude 
love  and  worked  herself  almost  to  the  point 
of  saying  the  word  he  wanted.  Then  some- 
thing within  her  held  her  back,  and  she  put 
him  off  with  excuses,  pleas,  cajoleries,  and 
did  her  best  week  by  week  to  trick  him 
along. 

Her  sister  Inez  comprehended  the  situ- 
ation and  descended  upon  Hilda  with 
torrents  of  blame. 

"  You  wouldn't  behave  in  that  outra- 
geously unfair,  unscrupulous,  dishonorable 
fashion  with  anyone  else.  You're  repaying 
him  in  the  shabbiest  possible  way  for  what 
he  did  for  you.  Also  you're  immeasurably 
cheapening  yourself.  I'm  ashamed  of  you. 
I  don't  believe  that  you'll  have  the  charac- 
ter, until  this  boom  is  over,  to  do  the  decent 
thing  and  refuse  him." 

And  to  this  Herbert  contributed  his 
protest. 

Some  Tips  From  Decker 

Hilda  did  not  dare  go  it  alone.  There 
were  moments  when  she  determined  that 
she  would  quit,  take  her  profits  and  break 
her  refusal  to  Spate.  She  reckoned  up  her 
winnings,  and  though  she  was  not  precisely 
satisfied,  even  she,  despite  her  enlarged 
ideas  and  new  extravagances,  recognized 
that  she  had  done  amazingly  well.  What 
really  held  her  back  was  that  she  did  not 
know  how  she  could  ever  live  if  the  violent 
interest  of  speculation,  the  most  poignant, 
engrossing  occupation  she  had  ever  known, 
was  removed  from  her.  Sometimes  she 
was  a  little  frightened  at  the  hold  the 
excitement  of  trading  had  upon  her.  Thus 
matters  continued  up  through  the  fall; 
and  then  there  came  a  final  turn  in  Hilda's 
affairs. 

Among  others  over  whom  she  had  sought 
to  cast  her  money-actuated  spell  was  a  cer- 
tain Anthony  Decker. 

So  far  as  Hilda  was  concerned,  the  great 
outstanding  fact  about  Decker  was  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  Guidon  Steel.  He  was  a 
lean  man  of  forty-five — immaculate,  cer- 
tain, estimating.  The  sharp  little  wrinkle 
between  his  dispassionate  gray  eyes  was 
evidence  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  see  that 
he  was  not  a  person  with  whom  one  took 
liberties.  Hilda  had  met  him  one  evening 
when  she  was  dining  with  Jack  Spate  and 
others  in  a  restaurant.   Subsequently  she 

had  encountered  him  in  the  Hotel  X  , 

and  nodded  with  a  cordial  alacrity  that 
brought  him  over  to  her,  a  hand  out- 
stretched. 

In  that  fashion  the  thing  had  begun. 
Luncheons,  teas,  motor  rides  in  the  park 
and,  under  convenient  auspices,  dinner  and 
theater  parties  followed.  Decker  did  not 
make  love  to  Hilda,  but  she  knew  that  he 
was  watching  her  with  a  very  narrow  eye. 
She,  on  her  part,  spared  none  of  her  blan- 
dishments for  him;  her  smile  was  always 
the  brightest,  her  interest  always  the  most 
eager,  her  delight  in  his  society  the  most 
evident.  Reward  came  promptly  enough; 
Guidon  Steel,  Decker  told  her,  up  to  150 
was  a  perfectly  safe  buy. 

Hilda  bought  at  110  and  bought  heavily. 
The  stock  did  go  to  150,  and  then  at  Deck- 
er's gentle  command  she  sold.  Her  profit 
was  some  six  thousand  dollars.  The  friend- 
ship continued  with  a  new  ardor  on  Hilda's 
part.  Decker  countered  by  telling  her  of  a 
prospective  recapitalizing  of  Guidon  Steel. 

"Go  short,"  he  enjoined;  and  she  did, 
taking  a  solid  gain  as  before.  And  upon  the 
day  when  she  sold  she  agreed  to  meet  him 
for  tea  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 

The  week  which  had  just  passed  had 
been  a  heady  one.   Hammersley,  in  which 
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A  dreamy,  oriental  delight! 
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tho  girl  still  was,  had  been  balancing  at 
dizzy  heights,  and  she  had  been  in  a  panic 
of  uncertainty  whether  to  follow  Jack 
Spate's  advice  and  sell ;  he  had  been  alarm- 
ingly distant  of  late.  Popeley,  too,  had  been 
thundering  upward;  her  profits  there  had 
been  demoralizingly  huge.  For  six  nights 
she  had  not  slept  at  home,  staying  with 
Grace  Sinclair,  talking  stocks  until  close 
upon  daylight,  whipping  herself  hourly  into 
a  tenser  frenzy.  As  she  sat  down  at  the 
table  facing  Decker  her  mouth  was  drawn 
at  the  corners  and  heroverred  lips  twitched; 
her  eyes  kept  jumping  from  spot  to  spot 
and  were  never  still;  on  her  cheeks  was  a 
high  flush;  she  herself  was  thin. 

"Oh,  Tony,"  she  cried,  bending  extrava- 
gantly toward  him,  "order  me  a  cocktail 
quick  and  let  me  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am." 

Decker — smiling,  cool,  grave — raised  a 
steady,  leisurely  hand  for  the  waiter. 

Then  he  sat  back  and  she  began  spilling 
her  thanks,  which  he  merely  acknowledged 
with  an  impersonal  nod.  The  cocktail  came 
and  was  finished,  and  Hilda  a  little  giddily 
rushed  on  with  her  unmeasured  words.  Her 
voice  was  a  little  louder,  her  cheeks  more 
flushed.  Warmer  and  warmer  did  her  ap- 
preciation seem  to  grow,  until  Decker,  with 
an  odd,  twisted,  not  very  pleasant  smile, 
leaned  over  the  table. 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  said  in  a  short  laugh, 
"I  understand  perfectly  that  you  are  grate- 
ful. You've  said  so  before.  But,  really 
now  "  He  paused  and  studied  her  be- 
fore adding:  "Don't  you  think  that  it's 
about  time  that  you  marked  that  gratitude 
in  some  way  ?  I  had  thought  that  you  might 
have  been  kinder  after  the  first  transaction." 

His  tones,  the  glance  in  his  eye  bridged 
the  faintest  ambiguity  there  may  have  been 
in  his  words. 

Hilda  Wakes  Up 

There  is  not  much  more  to  write  con- 
cerning Hilda  Greeve.  The  tea  with  Decker 
was  never  finished,  and  she  reached  home 
that  evening  a  tear-stained,  near-shattered 
girl.  Within  the  next  few  days  she  volun- 
tarily sold  every  share  of  stock  she  held. 
Her  profits,  amounting  to  close  upon  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  she  took  to  her  brother. 

"Better  create  a  spendthrift  trust  for 
me,"  she  told  him,  "until  I  can  get  back  a 
decent  sense  of  money." 

In  blank  amazement  Herbert  regarded 
her. 

"What  power  under  heaven  made  you 
quit?" 

"I  discovered  that  I  was  operating  under 
a  wrong  theory,"  she  declared,  "and  that  I 
was  losing  too  fast." 

"Losing?"  he  echoed  incredulously. 
"Upon  war  babies?  Impossible!  Why, 
they're  the  good  angels  of  the  fools." 

"Not  the  kind  of  fool  I've  been — a 
woman  fool  trying  to  play  a  game  that's  only 
a  man's  game,  played  out  in  man's  environ- 
ment. Those  war  babies  make  you  think 
that  you  can  get  something  for  nothing, 
and  you  can't.  If  you  haven't  knowledge, 
experience,  training,  you've  got  to  buy 
them.  I  didn't  have  them,  and  where  could 
I  get  them?  From  men.  I  got  what  I 
needed  to  play  the  game,  but  I  skipped 
without  making  settlement.  A  good  big 
portion  of  that  check  you've  got  there  rep- 
resents the  proceeds  of  my  tricking  of  Jack 
Spate,  my  swindling  of  Anthony  Decker." 

"A  good  big  portion?" 

"Oh,  the  rest  was  paid  for  with  nerves 
that  almost  cracked  beneath  the  strain  that 
they  were  never  meant  for,  with  health, 
good  looks,  decency  of  soul,  self-respect 
and    more  besides." 

"No,  not  more  besides,"  encouraged 
Herbert.  "You  made  your  reckoning  a 
heavy  one,  maybe,  but  it  hits  been  made." 

"Made?"  caught,  up  Hilda.  "It's  not 
nearly  made;  it  won't  be  made  until  I  die. 
Don't  you  see  that  it's  in  time  to  come, 
when  I  travel  and  have  pretty  clothes  and 
ride  round  in  taxis,  that,  the  real  reckoning 
of  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  made? 
Don't  you  see  I  hat  I  've  a  lot  of  life  ahead  of 
me,  and  that  I'll  always  be  searching  for  a 
way  to  live  in  it  in  content  merit,  antl  search- 
ing vainly?" 

Oh,  you've  money  now.  Contentment 
for  you  will  be  easy  enough." 

"  Kasy  enough  with  the  fever  of  a  boom 
inmyblood?  Not  much!  It  will  surge  up  in 
every  quiet  antl  idle  moment  .bringing  mem 
ories  to  pale  any  new  pleasure  I  find.  Con 
tentment.  will  be  impossible,  and  war  babies 
can  never  be  good  angels  even  for  fools. 
They're  ulsilHsSS.  murdcroUH  things- 
devils  for  women  like  me." 


"That's  the  way — 
1  always  say — 
To  have  this  Campbell  feast ! 
I  want  it  when  I  want  it — 
Which  is  once  a  day  at  least  ] 


new  lear 

Turn  it  over  today !  If  you  eat  soup 
only  once  in  a  while  on  some  special 
occasion,  make  it  a  point  from  now  on 

to  enjoy  it  once  a  day  at  least.    Get  the  full 

and  regular  benefit  of 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

This  is  one  of  the  best  liked  and  oftenest  used  of 
all  the  Campbell  "kinds." 

Extremely  nourishing  as  well  as  palatable,  this 
tempting  soup  contains  such  wholesome  vegetables 
as  carrots,  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  "baby"  lima 
beans,  small  peas,  tender  corn,  barley,  green  okra,  to- 
matoes and  other  choice  vegetables,  besides  "alphabet" 
macaroni, celery  and  parsley — all  combined  in  a  strong 
concentrated  stock  made  from  selected  beef. 

1  his  soup  is  more  than  a  mere  dinner  course.  It 
is  a  substantial,  satisfying  dish  for  the  family  meals 
at  any  time.  Why  not  order  a  supply  from  your 
grocer  today? 

Your  money  back  if  not  sotishal. 

21  kinds       10c  a  can 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
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With  unerring  judgment  of  value  — 

With  a  rush  that  swallowed  up  a  record  production  in  jig  time — 

The  public  took  more  than  50,000  of  the  S750  Overlands  in 
six  months. 

In  six  months  we've  absorbed  all  the  overhead;  absorbed  all 
the  development  expense;  realized  on  all  the  experimental  cost 
that  is  usually  spread  over  a  year. 

We  covered  our  material  requirements  at  before-the-war  prices — 
En-bloc  35  horsepower  motor 
106-inch  ivhee/base 


You  Can  Now  Get  the  Big,  Com* 

n 


saved  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  on  aluminum  and  another 
million  on  steel. 

We  have  increased  our  production  capacity  of  300  cars  a  day 
last  June  to  WOO  cars  per  day. 

So  again  we  have  broken  all  records. 

Again  we  have  planned  and  bought  material  for  a  bigger 

production  program. 

And  again  we  are  setting  a  new  and  supreme  standard  of  value — 

Electric  starting  and  lighting  system 
Electric  control  buttons  on  steering  column 


The  Willyt 

1 
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Horsepower  Overland  for 


You  can  now  buy  the  bin,  roomy,  comfot  table,  //nrly-Jive  horsepower 
Overland  for  $695. 

Here  if  the  value  which  hasclcarly  dominated  the  automobile  mar- 
ket for  the  last  six  months    now  made  even  more  clearly  dominant. 

Here  is  the  car  with  a  performance  record  never  even 
approached  by  any  car  of  its  size  ever  built  fifty  thousand  in 
everyday  service. 

And  though  the  price  is  reduced  the  cat  is  improved. 

It  has  an  up-to-the-minute  power  plant,  en-bloc  type,  dcvelopmi- 
Inur-inc/i  lirei 

Dcmounliihle  rimi ;  ivilh  one  exit  a 


full  thirty-five  horsepower.  It  has  abundant  power  and  spi 
an  exceptionally  quick  uet-away. 

The  value  is  pi  c-nninent — unappmacheei.  Wc  miarantcc 
that  the  price  for  this  model  will  never  be  lower. 

Hut  this  price  reduction  is  made  111  the  face  of  a  rising 
material  market     we  cannot  guarantee  that  it  will  not  v 

be  higher. 

Sec  the  ( Overland  dealer  now-  anticipate  your  require-  ' 

merit  if  need  be  —  bur  make  sure  of  youi  delivery  now. 
Deep  .lii mi  nf'/iolileiy 

One-man  lop j  tap  co-ver  •• 


1*  . 
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FREEtoYOU 


FOR 

10  DAYS! 

The  World  Famous 
Electric  Cleaner 

Yes,  Madam,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  mean. 
We  will  send  you  one  of 
our  superb,  BRAND 

^^^^  \K\Y.  easy  v; lul n ik  and 

/^B  it     deep  cleaning  Krantf 
sgFi^agg*  ,  * t < - r 1 1 1 . - 1  Electric  ('loan 

*V  era  on  lOdayslRKK 

W  (  leaning  trial.  We 

are  going  to  loan 
you,  free,  this  splendid  cleaner  for  10  whole  days. 
Remember,  this  tree  loan  won't  cost  you  a 
penny.  We  even  pay  all  delivery  charges.  We 
bear  every  expense.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
u-i'  ii  to  \oiir  heart's  conlcnt  for  all  cleaning 
purposes  about  the  house! 

Without  Cost  To  You 

Simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  or  write 
us  and  we  will  send  you  the  full  details  of  this 
wonderful  free  loan  offer,  and  also  our  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet.  No  string*  are  attached  to  this  free  loan 
otter.  We  want  you  to  use  the  Frant*  Premier  for  10  full  days 
)uit  as  though  it  were  your  own.  Clean  your  carpets  and  your 
run-  with  it.  try  it  on  your  Itirntture.  nmltrrws  and  wall!*. 
I's*  it  in  all  the  nooks  and  corners.  We  want  you  to  see  (or 
yourself  how  n  picks  up  iliic.ul>.  hut  and  ravelings  and  every 
speck  of  dust  and  dirt. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  10  days'  free  trial  if  you  are  not 
more  than  delighted  with  the  cleaner,  you  may  return  it,  or 
we  \till  send  for  it.  without  a  cent  of  cost  or  obligation  on  your 
part.  But  if  you  decide  that  you  simply  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  then  you  may  keep  the  cleaner  and  pay  for  it  on 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

The  cleaner  goes  to  you  right  from  our  factory, 
or  direct  from  our  dealer  if  we  have  one  in  your  town.  First 
you  get  the  free  trial  and  then  the  easy  monthly  payments. 

And.  remember,  you  get  the  rock  bottom  factory  price — you 
do  not  pav  a  penny  more  because  of  this  special  Easy  Monthly 
Payment  Plan. 

We  expect  to  be  so  swamped  with  Free  Trial  requests  that  we 
rtJSBTTl  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  So  send  at  once  for  your  Free  Trial.  Remem- 
ber   absolutely  no  obligation  to  boy. 

Mail  Hue  f  nnnnn  Nl*n  tnis  c°upon  and  mail  it  to  us  at 
llldll  1  lllb  lUUpUIl  tte  we  hear  from  you  w« 

will  mail  you  the  full  details  of  this  great  free  trial  offer  and 
easy  payment  plan.  We  will  also  send  you.  free,  the  beautifully 
illustrated  literature.    Send  coupon  or  write  today  — at  once. 


The  Frantz  Premier  Company 
Dept.  1155.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Sign  this  Coupon  NOW! 

THE  FRANTZ  PREMIER  COMPANY 
Dept.  1155.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Without  expense  or  obligation  to  me  send  full  and 
complete  details  of  your  wonderful  Free  Trial  and  Easy 
Payment  offer.  Also  your  beautifully  illustrated  booklet. 


Addrtss  


Reinforced! 

Extra  threads  woven  in  at  heel, 
toe,  sole — wherever  wear  comes — 
double  the  life  of  Black  Cat  Silks. 

Extra  extended  toes  and 
high  spliced  heels  avert 
wear  through  rubbing  in 

Reinforced 

Silk  Hosiery 


X 


Non-tearing  silk  lisle  garter  hem 
i»  doubly  reinforced  at  trans- 
fer line.  Longest  wearing  wom- 
en's silks!  Purest  Japan  silk. 

Fast  dyes  in  nine  colors. 
jgflB,  No.  815— Light. 

pure  thread  silk 

/•aV 

top  4  in.  deep.  C 
Heel.  sole,  toe  1 
reinforced.  / 
Nlat  color.-  U 

oped  dye,  10^^ 
matchiown*  #1 
and  ahoesf* 
Black  CatCaUlof  of  214 
Styles  tor  all  the  Fanul; 
—  FREE' 


CHICAGO  KENOSHA 
HOSIERY  CO. 
■  Ie.wki.Wis. 

a  kfaatai  I  S  A. 


C7  VarieKoc  Ckckeai,  Dnckj,  Geese  and  Turkey* 
J  I  I  dl  ICUC9  prue-wmnin*.  pore-bred,  hardy,  north- 


M.M  >ucc 
HERTS 


aod  iocobaton:  low  prices, 
rfolfarm:  nthyear.  Larga  la*  cMalof  Sc. 
HERZBERG.  Boi  134,  Maakato,  Minn. 


have  sucli  a  cheery  smile  to-day.  And  listen 
to  this,  all  of  you:  There's  to  be  no  more 
smoking  in  this  office,  Mr.  Slosson  says, 
and  the  first  fellow  1  catch  doing  it  will  be 
lired,  even  if  1  have  to  sell  his  territory  my- 
self.  Come  here  now,  Tom." 

Charley  didn't  know  it,  but  his  voice  had 
all  the  contemptuous,  mastering  ring  that 
had  infuriated  him  in  the  voice  of  S.  R. 
Rice.  He  saw  the  men  settle  down  to  work; 
saw  Little  Thomas  follow  him  to  the  corner 
desk,  still  smoking.  Within  him,  again  like 
the  probationer  policeman  handling  his 
first  crowd,  Charley  wondered  whether  he 
could  make  Little  Thomas  think  he  looked 
like  a  real  boss.  He  listened  anxiously  to 
his  own  voice  as  he  demanded: 

"Put  out  that  cigar,  Tom." 

"Huh?  That  cigar,  Choi— Charley?  Why, 
that's  a  two-bits  cigar." 

"Thomas,  my  son,  you've  got  the  wrong 
hunch.  This  isn't  going  to  be  a  kidding 
fest.  It's  going  to  be  a  real  scrap.  Get  the 
idea  quick;  I'm  going  to  make  an  issue  of 
this." 

"You  mean  to  say  you  wouldn't  over- 
look a  little  thing  like  a  man  smoking  one 
cigar  when  he's  just  in  from  the  road?" 

"I  mean  to  say  I  won't  overlook  a  single 
thing.  You  know  that  sign  they  have  in 
some  offices:  'If  you  want  to  find  out  who's 
boss,  start  something'?  Well,  you've  come 
back  all  ready  to  start  all  sorts  of  things. 
You've  been  having  a  fine  time  on  the  train 
planning  how  you'd  make  young  Charley 
McClure  crawl.  Well,  you're  not  going  to 
do  it.  You're  not  going  to  have  me  explain- 
ing. I'll  make  the  rules  perfectly  definite, 
and  if  you  don't  like  them  go  and  kick  to 
Slosson.   Now  put  out  that  cigar,  see?" 

They  sat  glaring,  eye  holding  eye. 
Charley  answered  defiance  with  a  cold  stare. 

"Well,  if  you're  so  set  on  it  "  grum- 
bled Little  Thomas,  crushing  out  the  light 
of  his  cigar  and  looking  down  at  the  desk. 

Charley  exulted.  Perhaps  he  really  was 
contriving  to  look  like  a  real  boss. 

Little  Thomas  went  on:  "Of  course 
you'd  run  and  tattle  to  Slosson  if  I  didn't." 

"No,  my  son,  there's  just  one  thing  I'd 
tattle  to  Slosson  about— that  you  think  so 
little  of  me  that  you  believe  I'd  be  capable 
of  running  and  tattling.  That  I  certainly 
will  take  up  with  him,  if  you  feel  that  way, 
because  it  would  indicate  that  I'm  too  weak 
to  be  boss — and  then  we'd  need  some 
strong,  noble  character  like  Little  Thomas 
Snider  for  boss.  Do  you  want  to  come  in 
and  take  that  up  with  Slosson,  heh?  Let's 
get  that  settled  right  now." 

"No,  no,  you  know  I  don't  think  that. 
Gee,  don't  be  so  plumb  savage!" 

"All  right.  Now  I  want  to  know  what 
the  devil  you  mean  by  not  following  up  the 
ads  we  put  in  the  Central  New  York  terri- 
tory with  better  sales  on  Golluf?  Did  you 
show  it  at  all?" 

"Well,  whatcha  think  I  did?"  wailed 
Little  Thomas. 

"Now  cut  out  the  injured  innocent. 
That  used  to  be  one  of  your  very  best  tricks 
to  work  on  Rice.  Get  a  new  one." 

"Well,  thunder,  what's  the  use  of  ads 
anyway?  Let  me  tell  you  that  most  ads  are 
simDly  useless.  What  do  they  do?  Theysim- 
ply  add  to  the  expense  of  the  goods  and 
make  'em  harder  to  sell.  Do  you  know 
what  you  ought  to  do?  Just  add  one- 
half— just  half — the  cost  of  the  ads  on  my 
salary,  and  I'll  sell  more  goods  than  all  the 
ads  in  ten  counties,  and  the  trade  wouldn't 
have  to  pay  so  much  " 

"You  certainly  are  slow,  Tom.  You 
don't  get  the  idea  a-tall.  I'm  not  going  to 
discuss  theories  with  you— aside  from  the 
fact  that  I've  heard  your  same  spiel  about 
advertising  so  often  that  I'm  tired  of  it.  I 
want  to  knowr  by  what  right  you  presume 
to  decide  for  this  firm  what  we  will  sell  and 
what  we  won't  sell.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that  next  time  you  don't  key  up  to  the  ads 
I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

Little  Thomas  flared  up. 

"Say,  are  you  hinting  round  for  my  res- 
ignation, McClure?  Because  you'll  get  it 
so  

"No,  I'm  not  looking  for  it,  but  I'm 
ready  for  it  any  time  you  feel  it's  beneath 
your  dignity  to  work  for  a  young  fool  like 
me." 

Again  their  hostile  eyes  held  each  other, 
and  while  the  slightly  bewildered  Mr.  Little 
Thomas  Snider  was  trying  to  decide  just 
how  he  did  feel,  Charley  attacked  again: 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  not  itemiz- 
ing your  expense  account?   For  instance, 


EE  E  WERE  BOS& 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 

what  did  you  spend  fourteen  dollars  in  a 
rube  town  like  Mashemachee  for?" 

"Well,  I  had  to  take  a  cab  to  make  a 
train." 

"Cab?  Oh,  you— had— to— take — a — 
cab!" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Well,  well,  how  Mashemachee  is  com- 
ing along!  They  must  have  a  grand 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I've  made  that 
town  five  times,  and  the  only  cab  I  ever  saw 
is  the  carryall  that  the  old  fellow  with  the 
whiskers  drives.  And  your  hotel  is  right 
across  the  street  from  the  depot." 

"Well,  I  don't  remember  exactly— it  was 
a  cab  or  something." 

"  Let's  see,  wasn't  it  Mashemachee  where 
that  lady-buyer  friend  of  yours  lived?" 

"Well,  gosh,  I  don't  get  any  too  much 
allowance.  Say,  do  you  know  that  Con- 
gressmen get  twenty  cents  a  mile  mileage? 
That  shows  how  much  it  costs  to  travel  like 
a  gentleman." 

Little  Thomas  gave  this  in  his  very  best 
manner  as  office  jester,  kicking  his  right 
foot,  crossing  his  right  leg  over  his  left, 
hooking  his  thumbs  in  his  armholes,  tilt- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  and  raising  his  voice 
so  that  all  the  boys  might  have  the  benefit. 
Charley  looked  him  all  over,  slowly,  care- 
fully, from  his  Fourteenth  Street  shoes  to 
his  La  Salle  Street  haircut,  and  remarked 
slowly,  carefully  and  very  coldly: 

"The  effect  would  be  better  if  you  had  a 
cigar  stuck  up  in  the  corner  of  your  mouth, 
Tom.  Now  if  you've  got  any  more  infor- 
mation about  traveling  like  a  gentleman, 
let's  have  it — only  I'd  like  to  know  what 
gentleman  you  got  it  from.  I  note  that  Mr. 
Caruthers  is  especially  interested  in  the 
subject.  Let's  have  some  more  about  it. 
Otherwise  you  might  explain  why  you 
charged  forty  dollars  railroad  fare  in  Dela- 
ware." 

"Well,  gosh,  the  way  you  balled  up  my 
routing  I  had  to  crisscross  on  my  own  tracks 
all  the  time  like  a  kitten  chasing  its  tail, 
and  use  twice  as  much  fare  as  normal.  Why, 
the  plan  of  my  route  looks  like  a  map  of 
downtown  Boston." 

"That  so?  Say,  speaking  of  Boston,  I'm 
going  to  sell  Boston  hereafter  instead  of 
you." 

"But  that's  my  best  town." 

"Yes,  but  you  see  I  can  cover  it  cheaper. 
I  don't  have  to  travel  like  a  gentleman." 

Little  Thomas  sprang  up,  furious.  With 
a  leisurely  sureness  Charley  got  up  and 
remarked : 

"Now  have  you  got  any  more  bluffs  to 
throw?  Do  you  have  to  make  another  trip 
just  as  a  vacation,  or  are  you  ready  to  work 
for  that  young  fool  Charley  McClure?" 
His  voice  changed  to  a  wistful  friendliness 
which,  as  it  was  sincere  and  not  merely  a 
trick,  carried  conviction.  "Drop  it,  Tom. 
I'm  boss.  We've  had  some  pretty  good 
times  together,  and  I  hope  we  can  go  on. 
All  I  want  is  a  square  deal." 

The  anger  dimmed  in  Thomas'  cheerful, 
protruding  eyes.  The  little  man  could  be 
roundly  tearful  quite  as  easily  as  he  could 
be  chubbily  gay. 

"Gee,"  he  mourned,  "I  thought  you 
were  going  to  be  so  friendly,  and  here  you 
go  and  accuse  me  of  everything  but  arson ! " 

Charley  merely  held  out  his  hand.  Little 
Thomas  disconsolately  took  it.  Absent- 
mindedly  he  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket. 
With  that  bored  cheerfulness  of  a  school 
teacher  Charley  called  out: 

"Nix  on  the  smoking,  Tom." 

"All  right — boss,"  answered  Little 
Thomas,  and  he  saluted. 

Charley  McClure  wasn't  old— only  fifty- 
four  in  1914,  and  a  better  salesman  than 
ever.  He  said  that  he  had  his  job  trained 
to  sit  up  and  beg.  He  was  sales-manager 
of  The  Slosson  Book  &  Game  Company,  for- 
merly The  Greene  &  Slosson  Company,  and 
he  knew  personally  all  the  bigger  buyers 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  San  Diego.  What  he 
didn't  know  personally  was  that  he  had  be- 
come entirely  mechanical  in  work,  because 
his  real  interest  was  home  with  his  wife 
Agnes,  his  golf  score  and  his  son  Robert, 
who  was  eagerly  beginning  his  career  as  real- 
estate  salesman. 

Twenty-three  years  before,  Charley  had 
been  a  road  salesman,  and  as  yearningly 
ambitious  as  his  son  was  now  at  twenty. 
At  that  time  Charley  had  believed  that 
bosses  were  a  race  of  congenital  fiends 
organized  to  keep  young  men  from  getting 
jobs  in  the  first  place,  and  making  good  on 


them  in  the  second.  Now  he  was  equally 
sure  that  the  flighty  young  men  of  this 
generation  were  organized  to  teach  one 
another  new  ways  of  being  unreliable  and 
generally  worthless.  He  and  his  chief, 
Slosson,  were  glad  to  give  the  youngsters 
every  possible  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  and  the  business;  but  where 
could  they  find  the  men  who  combined 
energy  with  reasonableness  in  regard  to 
pay?  When  they  turned  out  well  they 
took  other  jobs. 

In  the  years  that  he  had  been  sales- 
manager  Charley  had  seen  every  single  per- 
son in  the  office  drift  away  or  die — all  but 
himself,  and  Slosson  the  chief,  and  Tom 
Snider  the  office-manager,  now  an  obese 
little  man  of  sixty-five,  disinclined  to  get 
out  of  his  chair,  but  once  a  laugher,  a 
dancer,  a  roly-poly  whom  they  had  called 
Little  Thomas.  The  others—  gone,  and  re- 
placed by  nobodies. 

One  of  the  young  salesmen  whom  Char- 
ley had  tried  to  train  was  suddenly  leaving 
for  a  job  with  slightly  better  pay,  but 
nothing  like  so  good  a  chance  for  permanent 
advancement,  as  Charley  had  gruffly 
pointed  out.  He  had  selfishly  given  such 
short  notice  that  the  entire  selling  system 
was  disarranged. 

In  the  days  when  Charley  had  been 
Young  Charley,  and  had  wistfully  gone 
about  looking  for  any  sort  of  chance  to 
make  good,  he  had  never  been  so  hard- 
driven,  so  worried  as  now,  when  he  tried 
to  find  something  resembling  a  real  human 
being  to  fill  Smith's  place.  There  were 
plenty  of  men  who  came  in  to  apply  the 
minute  the  news  of  a  vacancy  ran  like 
scandal  through  salesmen's  circles.  But 
mostly  they  were  of  that  curious  type 
known  to  all  employers — the  men  who  ap- 
pear to  make  a  living  by  going  the  rounds 
asking  for  positions  they  can't  possibly  fill, 
and  offering  as  references  the  men  who  have 
discharged  them  for  consistent  incompe- 
tence. Usually  they  wear  expensive  hats 
and  have  charming  smiles  and  a  great  deal 
of  leisure  in  which  to  sketch  their  remark- 
able power  of  creating  ideas  to  put  punch 
in  the  business.  The  applicants  who  did 
have  good  records  knew  nothing  about 
books  or  about  any  game  except  auction 
pinochle,  w  hich  Slosson  couldn't  very  well 
patent  and  sell.  All  the  desirable  men 
seemed  just  then  to  be  so  tightly  tacked 
down  on  other  jobs  that  they  could  be 
ripped  off  only  by  an  offer  of  about  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  stock  and  expenses,  includ- 
ing cigars. 

Slosson  called  in  Charley  and  wanted  to 
know  why  he  didn't  find  the  new  salesman. 
Charley  asserted  that  the  stock  was  ex- 
hausted and  the  samples  lost.  The  new 
generation,  he  stated,  was  too  much  in- 
terested in  motors  and  tango  teas  to  pro- 
duce good  salesmen.  They  could  all  be 
discounted  at  one  hundred  per  cent.  Slos- 
son made  noises  of  boredom,  and  Charley 
flared  up:  "Why  don't  you  find  one  your- 
self?" 

Slosson  smiled  a  long,  chin-stroking, 
secret,  apparently  chewable  smile  and  an- 
nounced: "I  will!" 

That  was  all  he  said,  and  for  several  days 
the  subject  was  not  resurrected  publicly. 
But  it  was  thoroughly  studied  at  lunch  by 
Charley  and  his  closest  friend,  his  oldest 
crony,  Tom  Snider.  They  agreed — as  they 
had  been  agreeing  at  lunches  for  perhaps 
fifteen  years — that  Slosson  was  a  poor  fool 
whose  interests  they  kept  from  being 
wrecked.  They  wondered  what  Slosson 
had  been  planning  when  he  had  smiled  that 
secret  smile,  which  Charley  described  at 
length.  They  weren't  exactly  afraid  of  any- 
one who  might  be  brought  into  the  office; 
but  they  had  fought  through  several  rev- 
olutions which  had  threatened  them  and 
their  1900  methods  of  doing  business.  They 
had  seen  times  when  for  a  month  together 
the  news  "The  Old  Man's  got  a  grouch" 
had  seeped  through  the  office  every  morning 
and  they  had  expected  to  lose  their  jobs. 

Now,  when  they  were  unconsciously 
dreading  the  big  chief's  next  move,  they 
were  grinningly  relieved  to  have  Slosson 
come  in  one  afternoon  and  push  forward 
a  lightweight,  eyeglassed,  highbrowed,  shy 
youth  with  expensive  tailor-made  clothes 
and  thin  mouse-gray  hair.  Slosson  re- 
marked: "Mr.  McClure,  this  is  George 
Lanston,  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Lanston 
of  the  B.  &  Q.  Clock  Company.  He  has 
just  graduated  from  college,  and  we'll  let 
him  try  his  hand  at  selling." 
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Young  Lanston  didn't  know  an  order  list 
from  a  bill  of  lading.  Charley  McClure 
was  kind  to  him;  he  explained  the  system 
of  showing  wares,  and  gave  him  all  the 
printed  material  on  the  Slosson  line.  But 
as  he  watched  the  highbrow  worrying 
papers  at  a  desk  in  the  corner,  holding  his 
forehead  with  a  delicate-fingered  hand  and 
trying  to  look  businesslike,  Charley  smiled 
rather  sadly  and  compared  this  specimen 
of  the  new  generation  with  the  good,  hearty 
chaps  with  whom  he  had  once  sold  and  who 
were  holding  big  positions  now,  or  gone- 
poor  devils !  He  was  sure  that  George  Lan- 
ston would  go  back  to  his  school  books, 
where  he  belonged,  but  he  tried  to  give  him 
every  chance.  At  lunch  with  Tom  Snider, 
however,  he  indulged  in  a  burlesque  de- 
scription of  what  would  happen  when 
Slosson's  lily-handed  pet  encountered  the 
buyers. 

"'Pleathe,  thir,  I  want  to  show  you 
thuch  a  pitty  game, ' "  he  mimicked.  "  Gosh, 
Tom,  I  bet  that  next  time  Slosson  will 
spring  a  college  professor  on  me.  College! 
We'll  have  to  have  a  college  yell  in  the 
office,  first  thing  you  know — 'Slosson, 
Slosson,  siss,  boom,  bah!"' 

Charley  was  wrong.  George  Lanston 
didn't  lisp.  He  spoke  with  a  Harvard 
accent,  but  when  he  spoke  he  said  some- 
thing. That  same  afternoon  Lanston  came 
up  to  Charley's  desk  and  observed  abruptly: 

"There  must  be  a  mistake  in  this  new 
material  on  the  indoor  polo  game,  sir.  The 
prices  don't  agree  with  the  general  list." 

"  Um,  yes,  yes.  Why,  so  it  is,  so  it  is." 

That  set  him  pondering  on  the  book- 
worm, and  to  his  delight  Lanston  showed 
possibilities.  He  went  at  the  problem  of 
learning  salesmanship  as  though  he  in- 
tended to  speak  the  language  of  commerce, 
not  just  read  it.  In  his  modest,  too 
brusque  way  he  tried  to  get  generally 
acquainted,  and  the  Western  salesman  re- 
ported to  Charley  that  Lanston  had  joined 
a  bunch  of  them  at  dinner,  and  in  a  pleasant 
fiesta  afterward  had  won  four  dollars  in 
certain  games  of  chance  and  expended  the 
same  in  suitable  refreshments.  Alas,  it  is 
a  material  world!  This  prowess  at  poker 
did  more  to  make  the  office  force  forgive 
Lanston  for  looking  like  a  Greek  scholar 
than  his  rapid  acquirement  of  the  idea  of 
business.  In  a  month  Lanston  was  awarded 
that  greatest  sign  of  approbation— the  men 
"kidded"  him. 

Lanston  went  out  on  his  first  road  trip. 
He  made  all  the  mistakes  that  good,  re- 
spectable, normal  youngsters  are  expected 
to  make.  He  was  too  economical  about 
hotels  and  Pullmans.  If  he  had  been  a  star 
instead  of  a  cub  he  would  have  established 
a  precedent  that  would  have  ruined  the 
game.  But  older  salesmen  took  him  in 
hand.  He  was  dining  with  a  bunch,  and 
to  save  expenses  took  crackers  and  milk 
and  rice  pudding,  while  the  others  had 
everything  from  clams  to  cheese.  Then  he 
discovered  that  he  had  to  pay  a  full  share 
of  the  check — after  which  he  was  less 
addicted  to  rice  pudding.  He  wasn't  per- 
sistent enough  with  gruff  old-timer  buyers 
and  he  was  too  persistent  with  others — 
wouldn't  take  "No"  for  an  answer  when 
good-naturedi  customers  explained  that 
they  were  overstocked. 

And,  as  Charley  learned  from  letters, 
Lanston  got  his  full  share  of  practical 
jokes.  Stones,  quite  large,  unexplained 
stones,  kept  appearing  in  his  sample  cases. 
He  was  told  that  milliners  of  fabulous 
beauty  were  mad  to  meet  him  and  found 
that  they  were  exemplary  and  indignant 
ladies  of  about  sixty-five.  All  the  way  from 
Bridgeport  he  quaked  over  the  stories  told 
to  him  regarding  the  Portsmouth  Bonanza 
Store  buyer,  who  was  described  by  ever  so 
many  kind  fellow  salesmen  as  a  large, 
strong,  quite  unpleasant  old  gentleman 
who  hated  college  men  so  much  that  he 
always  threw  them  out  of  the  store,  pref- 
erably on  their  ears.  Lanston  sat  for  a 
whole  evening  in  the  Quaker  House  at 
Providence  listening  to  a  serious  group  of 
drummers  tell  stories  about  the  crazy 
violence  of  the  Portsmouth  buyer  who 
proved  to  be  a  youngster  of  about  Lan- 
ston's  own  age  and  an  enthusiastic  college 
graduate. 

Nevertheless,  Lanston  got  the  business. 
Half  a  dozen  buyers,  writing  in  to  eonfirrn 
Orders,  took  the  trouble  to  inform  Charley 
McClure  that  Lanston 'h  earnestness,  his 
studious  knowledge  of  his  line  arid  his  glib 
college  tongue  had  made  a  real  impression. 
So  he  was  received  in  New  York  with  open 
arms,  taken  out  to  lunch  by  Charley  arid 
Tom  Snitler,  and  given  several  big  shops 
to  handle  while  he  was  in  town. 


Only — Slosson  also  took  Lanston  out  to 
lunch;  Slosson,  who  had  announced  it  as 
a  policy  that  since  he  couldn't  discriminate 
he  wouldn't  ordinarily  lunch  with  any  Of 
his  employees.  In  twenty-three  years  he 
had  lunched  with  Charley  McClure  perhaps 
twenty-three  times.  Charley  and  Tom 
Snider  attributed  this  favor  to  the  fact 
that  Slosson  knew  Lanston's  father.  They 
kept  reassuring  each  other  on  this  point. 

Slosson  took  Lanston  off  selling  for  three 
weeks,  and  sent  him  on  the  rounds  of  the 
various  factories  and  printshops  supplying 
the  Slosson  goods.  This  totally  disarranged 
Charley's  plans  for  covering  the  city,  and 
he  himself  had  to  waste  time  by  going  out 
to  hole-and-corner  shops.  It  wasn't  that 
Charley  was  afraid  of  work,  but  for  ten 
years  or  so  he  hadn't  been  passionate  about 
it,  and  he  grunted  a  good  deal  as  he  got 
out  of  his  chair  with  its  cushion  of  frayed 
newspapers.  When  Lanston  returned  he 
asked  Charley  a  number  of  questions  re- 
garding things  that  had  puzzled  him  in  the 
manufacturing  processes.  Most  of  them 
Charley  could  not  answer.  He  hadn't  been 
near  the  factories  for  years;  he  depended 
on  the  Slosson  manufacturing  department 
to  supply  him  with  goods  in  proper  con- 
dition and  to  inform  him  of  any  improve- 
ments in  processes  or  materials  that 
could  be  used  as  talking  points  in  selling. 
When  he  didn't  get  these  details  he  didn't 
worry.  After  a  score  of  years  of  handling 
the  same  line,  the  most  conscientious  sales- 
man finds  it  hard  to  run  round  shrieking 
for  selling  points  that  aren't  really  neces- 
sary. 

Lanston  was  just  a  bit  impudent  when 
he  found  that  Charley  couldn't  inform  him, 
and  Charley  called  him  down  with  prompt- 
ness and  skill.  When  the  youngster  had 
returned  to  his  desk,  Charley  sat  rubbing 
the  hair  that  grew  in  grizzled  miniature 
burnsides  beside  his  ears,  and  compressing 
his  lips  in  a  worried  way.  His  glance  after 
Lanston's  back  was  regretful.  But  an 
hour  later  he  merely  smiled  when  he  sud- 
denly entered  the  sample  room  and  found 
Lanston  standing  cockily,  his  thumbs  in 
his  lower  waistcoat  pockets  and  his  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  confiding  to  an- 
other young  salesman:  "Yes,  McClure  sure 
has  an  awful  grouch.  By  Jove,  if  I  were 
boss  " 

In  late  summer  George  Lanston  made 
another  trip,  to  the  smaller  New  England 
cities,  and  he  came  back  with  a  large,  juicy, 
rosy  idea.  Charley  pooh-poohed  it.  The 
idea,  he  informed  Lanston,  was  a  green 
crab  apple;  but  Lanston,  with  the  igno- 
rance of  youth,  especially  of  college-bred 
youth,  insisted  on  prizing  it. 

The  idea  was  for  the  Slosson  Company 
to  handle  the  gift-shop  novelties  that  were 
beginning  to  be  found  in  shops  along  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  more  and  more  in  the  tea- 
and-souvenir  rooms  spreading  from  Maine 
to  California.  Lanston  had  noted  that  one 
single  town  on  Cape  Cod  had  half  a  dozen 
of  these  boudoirs  of  business  handling 
wicker  cages  for  celluloid  birds,  gayly 
painted  wooden  butterflies  on  sticks  to  be 
stuck  in  gardens,  vases  striped  in  black  and 
white,  book-ends  carved  with  fish  and 
Phoenician  gods,  doorstops  and  door- 
knockers that  pretended  to  be  something 
else,  gigantic  match  boxes  with  safety 
matches  three  feet  long,  and  other  fantastic 
fairyland  wares,  besides  the  tea  and  cake 
and  beach-plum  preserves  which  motorists 
from  New  York  ate  under  the  supposition 
that  this  was  the  native  Cape  Cod  fare. 
The  artistic  novelties  were  all  of  them  the 
outcome  of  the  arts-and-crafts  movement, 
which  had  started  with  simplicity  as  a 
keynote  and  was  proceeding  to  a  tune  of 
Victorian  bric-a-brac. 

The  Slosson  Company  needed  a  new  line 
to  replace  gradually  their  children's  books, 
which  could  not  meet  the  competition  of 
the  importations  of  other  firms,  though 
it  was  true  that  the  Slosson  games  held 
their  own,  and  Golluf  sold  its  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  every  year  as  regularly  and 
sweetly  as  money  in  the  bank.  In  the 
gift-shop  novelties,  declared  young  Lanston, 
was  the  needed  substitute  for  the  juveniles. 

The  other  salesmen  and  Tom  Snider 
agreed  with  Charley  McClure  that  the 
idea  was  ridiculous;  that,  to  quote  Tom: 
"All  this  junk  has  about  as  much  relation 
to  our  line  as  a  dachshund  to  a  shoe 
but  ton." 

Always  during  his  career  as  manager 
Charley  had  tried  to  i.vmiiathize  uitli  am 
bit  ion,  though  he  had  often  antagonized 
cubs  by  the  gruff  blulTness  which  had  been 
regarded   as   managerial   manners  it)  his 
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THIS  house  is  in  a  cold  part  of  New 
York  State.  Exposed  on  all  sides.  Yet 
the  winter's  coal  bill  has  been  more  than 
cut  in  half.  Read  the  letter.  Then  remem- 
ber that  we  have  thousands  more  like  it: 

"  We  have  had  an  UNDERFEED  Furnace 
since  last  Fall.    So  far  it  has  not  given  a 
moment's  trouble. 

Previously  our  coal  bill 
had  not  been  under  $125.00 
per  year,  but  up  to  date  this 
year  (April)  our  coal  bill 
has  been  just  $43.  The 
operation  of  pumping  the 
coal  in  is  perfectly  easy." 
(Signed)   F.  R.  Goolman, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

So,  you  see,  the  head-line  of  this  advertisement  does  not  begin  to  tell 
this  remarkable  story  of  UNDERFEED  comfort  and  economy.  We 
could  have  said     Saves  two-thirds"  and  have  been  nearer  the  mark. 

Yz  to  %  Saving  GUARANTEED! 

And  this  is  not  only  one  of  a  few  such  instances.    There  are  over  thirty- 
five  thousand  UNDERFEED  users  all  over  the  country.  These  people 
are  getting  more  and  better  heat  the  UNDERFEED  way,  and  in  the 
doing  of  it  they  are  saving  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  coal  cost — 
GUARANTEED.    For  we  say,  where  the  UNDERFEED  is  properly 
installed  and  operated  we  guarantee  a  saving  in  coal  cost  of  one -half 
to  two- thirds. 

And  back  of  that  guarantee  stands  a  million  dollar  concern. 
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Would  You  Hum  a 
Candle  This  Wayt 


The  "Candle"  Principle 


Or.  Would  You  Hum 
it  r/ns  Wa 


When  you  turn  a  lighted  candle  upside  down  it  smokes  and  sputters.  That's  because  the  (lame  is  lighting 
its  way  against  the  fuel  supply.  When  you  hold  it  right  side  up,  a  bright,  clean,  steady  flame  is  the  result. 
That's  because  the  flame  has  free  play.  It  gets  enough  air.  It  burns  just  so  much  of  the  fuel  supply, 
and  no  more.  And  the  latter  way  is  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED  way.  In  the  UNDERFEED  coal 
is  fed  from  below.  The  fire  never  has  to  light  its  way  up  against 
it,  but  is  always  on  top  in  direct  contact  with  the  effective  radi- 
ating surfaces. 

No  feed  door  opening  to  chill  the  fire  every  time  fresh  coal  is  fed. 

No  smoke,  dirt  or  g.is  to  escape  into  the  house  or  up  the  c  himney. 

These  are  all  valuable  heat  elements.  In  the  New-Keed  UNDER- 
FEED they  must  pass  up  through  the  fire  and  thus  be  transformed 
into  clean,  usable  heat. 

Burns  Cheaper  Coal 

Because  of  this  clean,  scientific  principle,  the  UNDERF"EED 
burns  the  cheaper  grades  of  coal  as  effectively  as  others  burn  the 
costlier  grades.  That's  a  saving  you  can  kerp  in  your  pocket — a 
first  saving  you're  absolutely  sure  of  — whether  you  use  warm 
air,  steam  or  hot  water. 

A  boy  of  twelve  can  operate  the  New- Feed  UNDERFEED  with 
"expert"  results.  All  done  from  a  standing  position.  No  stoop- 
ing.  A  few  easy  aim  strokes  of  the  operating  lever  fill  the  file 
pot  with  fresh  coal  in  a  few  seconds. 
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if 


Goodyear  Conquest 

of  America 
Ne  w  O  r  le ant 

COMMERCIALLY.  New 
Orleans  is  supreme  in  the 
Far  South,  and  Goodyear  Tires 
are  supreme  in  New  Orleans.  A 
tire  census  of  automobiles,  taken 
Aug.  24  to  28,  1915,  showed  that 
26  per  cent  of  all  the  cars  parked 
in  the  streets  were  equipped  with 
Goodyear  Tires.  With  nearly  200 
brands  to  choose  from,  more  than 
one  out  of  every  four  chose 
Goodyears. 


J) 


No  Other  Tire 
Tempts  Goodyear  Users 


THERE  are  still  thousands  who 
think  that  one  tire  is  much  like 

another. 

But  the  largest  single  group  of  tire 
buyers  in  America  evidently  does 
not  think  so. 

The  proof  of  this  is,  that  they  con- 
tinue to  buy  one  Goodyear 
equipment  after  another,  year 
after  year. 

If  they  did  not  prefer  the  Goodyear 
to  any  other,  they  would  surely 


be  tempted  away  by  the  lower 
prices  on  scores  of  other  tires. 

But  they  are  not  tempted  away. 

Goodyear  branches,  Goodyear 
dealers,  Goodyear  salesmen  all 
say  the  same  thing — they  say  that 
these  customers  buy,  and  buy, 
and  buy  again. 

Now  this  group  is  not  merely  the 
largest  tire-group  in  America,  but 
it  is  a  very  large  group — aggre- 
gating hundreds  of  thousands. 


Each  year  the  number  of  tire  buyers 
increases;  and  the  preference  for 
Goodyear  Tires  keeps  pace. 

Goodyear  buyers  are  sane,  clear- 
headed, careful  buyers  like 
yourself. 

They  firmly  believe  in  Goodyear 
features,  because  they  have  found, 
in  these  features,  the  source  of 
longer  tire  service  and  greater  tire 
economy. 
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The  Goodyear  Conquest 
of  America 
Minneapo  lis 

THE  gateway  through  which 
the  Northwest  sends  its 
treasure  out  to  the  world  lines  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  on 
the  tire  question.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  themotorcars  counted 
in  Minneapolis.  Sept.  13,  14,  15, 
16,  17,  191 5,  were  equipped  with 
Goodyear  Tires.  Every  section 
shows  preference  for  Goodyear, 
though  there  are  close  to  200 
brands  of  tires  to  choose  from. 


No  Other  Tire 
Gives  Goodyear  Service 


MEN  use  more  Goodyear  Tires 
than  any  other  single  brand. 
They  have  found  that  the  Good- 
year special  features  of  construc- 
tion render  the  longest  service 
and  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  Goodyear  "On-Air"  cure,  for 
instance,  is  to  them,  a  definite, 
tangible  advantage,  that  prevents 
wrinkled  fabric,  and  consequent 
blowouts. 

They  know  that  the  rubber  rivets 
formed  in  the  vulcanizing  process 


have  reduced  the  danger  of  loose 
treads  by  more  than  half. 

Experience  has  proved  the  service- 
value  of  the  No-Rim-Cut  feature 
and  of  the  six  flat  bands  of  126 
braided  piano  wires  in  the  Good- 
year tire  base. 

They  know  that  these  wires  not 
only  help  to  eliminate  tube  pinch- 
ing, but  add  an  extra  measure  of 
safety  and  security. 

Every  Goodyear  user  will  vouch  for 
the   value   of    the   double  thick 


"All-Weather"  tread  —  a  tread 
that  runs  smoothly,  and  yet  is  a 
well-nigh  perfect  non-skid. 

So  each  Goodyear  feature  repre- 
sents a  real  advantage  to  Good- 
year buyers. 

Their  own  personal  experience  has 
proved  it. 

I  hat's   why  they  buy,  and  buy, 
and  buy. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 
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3  How  Hot  Steero 
Creates  Appetite 


The  appetizing  effects 
of  a  hot  drink  are  well 
know  n. 

The  importance  of  smell 
and  taste  in  creating  appe- 
tite is  everywhere  recog- 
nized.   Stet'ro  has  them  all. 

The  fragrant  odor  of  hot 
Steero  greets  your  nostrils 
with  a  promise.  Its  taste  is 
a  delicious  combination  of 
the  flavors  of  beef,  vege- 
tables and  spices. 

Drink  hot  Steero  and  you  will 
be  hungry. 

Hot  Steero  is  made  by  simply 
dropping  a  Steero  Cube  into  a  cup 
and  pouring  on  boiling  water.  It's 
so  easy  to  make  that  you  must 
taste  it  to  realize  how  anything  so 
delicious  can  be  made  wi 
such  little  effort  in  such 
little  time. 


CUBES 


3> 

Simply  Add  Boiling  Water 


Steero  Cubes  were 
Awarded  Medal  of 
Ilomtr  at  i'anama- 
Hatifte  Hxpositiun. 

Steero  Cubes  are  sold  by  Druggists,  Gro- 
cers and  Delicatessen  Dealers  in  boxes  of 
12,  SO  and  100  Cubes.  Look  for  the  word 
"Steero"  on  the  box,  and  accept  no  other. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  a  box  of  12 
Cubes  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid  for  30c. 


Schieffelio  &  Co.,  235  William  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  of  Steero  Cubes  for 

American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 
rt^YTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTXXXTi 


Burn  Hylo 
in  the  Halls 

Groping  down  a  dark 
hall  is  dangerous. 
Leave  Hylo  burning 
LO  to  light  your  way. 
Turn  II V  or  OUT  by 
a  pull  of  the  cord. 
Use  in  halls,  stair- 
ways, kitchen,  bath 
and  bed  rooms. 

HYLO 

TURN-DOWN 
I  ELECTRIC  LAMP  k 

Saves    85  cc    current . 
Mazda   and  Carbon    4  , 
styles;  also  32-voIt 
Mazda   for   battery  current.    Sold  by  Light 
Companies.  Hardware.  Electrical,  and  Depart- 
ment Stores. 

Economical  Electric  Lamp  Division 


Wi 

25  West  Broadway 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


—  combine  all  the  advantage*  of  the  true  bungalow 
with  many  special  features  that  give  pleasing  individ- 
uality and  charm.  Adaptable  to  any  climate.  No  waste 
spaces.  Built-in  conveniences  and  rooms  easy  of  access 
make  housekeeping  a  delight. 

3  Plan  BooKS  -for  SI 

"R«pr*MnUBT«  Cthtmu  Homes" 

SOiplendid  pUnsof  homescoat- 
■iil  11600  to  16000 —  Prtc*  SOr 

"W«tt  c •»<•.  £..-».:  »• 
5 1 — MM  t  o  WOOO—  Pnc*  50c 

'Xittlt  Bonfftlovi" 
Jl— HOOto  I170O— Pt>cf  JSC 

E.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co. 

Ardutecu 
«05  H«nn«  Bid t  .  Lo«  As(*lM 

We  sell  books  and  blue  prints  on  a  money-back  guarantee 


(Continued  from  Page  35) 

younger  days.  He  was  like  an  old  mastiff 
alternately  growling  and  wagging  his  tail 
at  a  frisking  kitten.  Now,  especially  with 
the  Great  European  War  on  the  horizon,  it 
seemed  to  him  ridiculous  that  Lanston 
should  suggest  a  pink-tea  fad  to  the  com- 
pany. He  did  not  know  that  the  things  he 
said  to  Lanston  echoed  what  S.  R.  Rice,  his 
predecessor,  had  said  to  a  young  Charley 
McClure  about  boosting  the  game  of  Golluf. 
Why,  Rice  had  been  a  turtle  in  a  par- 
ticularly thick  shell,  whereas  he  himself 
watched  Lanston's  career  with  a  mingling 
of  proprietorship  and  disapproval.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  help  him.  Yet 
somehow  the  youngster  answered  curtly 
Charley's  careful  explanations  of  why  the 
big  idea  was  about  as  sensible  as  suicide  by 
drowning  in  January.  Regretfully  Charley 
saw  Lanston  get  more  and  more  into  the 
habit  of  whispering  with  the  other  young- 
sters in  the  sample  room,  glancing  out  at 
Charley  with  a  cautiousness  that  betrayed 
them. 

Meantime  he  wasincreasinglyconsciousof 
the  intimacy  between  Slosson  and  Lanston. 
He  once  saw  them  together,  in  Slosson 's 
new  car,  apparently  driving  out  to  Slosson's 
home  in  the  Ramapo  Hills.  Nevertheless, 
he  growled  to  himself  and  to  Tom  Snider, 
he  was  going  to  bring  Lanston  up  right 
whether  Lanston  was  in  personally  with 
the  big  chief  or  not.  Yet  he  wasn't  entirely 
surprised  when  the  thunderbolt  struck. 

Slosson  walked  up  to  his  desk  and  curtly 
announced  that  they  would  try  a  few  ex- 
perimental items  of  gift-shop  novelties. 

"Well,"  growled  Charley,  "you're  the 
boss,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
they'll  be  flivvers." 

He  was  there  to  guard  Slosson's  interests, 
but  not  to  preach  to  him.  He  tried  to  be 
cheerful  after  this  defeat,  and  courteous  to 
Lanston,  though  he  felt  that  it  was  good 
for  the  boy  to  continue  joshing  him  about 
college  ideas  in  business,  and  to  remark, 
perhaps  once  a  day:  "Like  to  have  tea 
served  in  the  office,  sir?" 

But  one  evening  when  they  were  both 
working  late— which  Lanston  often  did  and 
Charley  rarely  did,  since  he  had  his  work 
trained— Charley  discussed  the  men  in  the 
office,  and  Lanston  opened  up  like  an  un- 
folding flower.  He  told  of  his  voyages  of 
discovery  in  the  gift-shop  world,  and  of  a 
girl,  head  of  Ye  Arts  Shoppe,  who  was 
helping  him.  Suddenly  Lanston  flushed 
and  said  good  night  abruptly.  He  left  his 
boss  unhappy. 

The  trip  on  which  Lanston  and  the  other 
salesmen  first  carried  out  the  gift-shop 
goods,  and  searched  for  new  outlets  for 
business,  ended  in  the  spring  of  1915. 
Lanston  must  have  worked  twenty-six 
hours  a  day  and  eight  days  a  week.  His 
record  was  easily  equal  to  that  of  the  second 
salesman,  and  in  respect  to  the  gift-shop 
items  proportionately  ahead  of  Charley 
McClure's  sales  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  For  Charley  admitted  to  his 
old  friends  among  the  buyers  that  he  hadn't 
much  confidence  in  the  new  line. 

It  was  a  new  and  older  and  far  more 
arrogant  George  Lanston  who  returned  to 
the  office,  and  he  even  had  the  assurance 
to  take  up  with  Charley  every  bit  of  office 
correspondence  that  he  had  received,  and 
to  hint  that  Charley  had  given  him  no 
assistance  from  headquarters.  Charley 
hotly  defended  himself  and  spoke  of  the 
matter  to  Slosson,  who  stroked  his  chin 
and  gave  no  answer.  It  was  an  exciting 
topic  at  the  lunches  of  Charley  and  Tom 
Snider;  but  after  a  couple  of  days  Charley 
recovered  his  poise  and  declared: 

"All  this  nonsense  will  blow  over." 

Then  the  second  thunderbolt  struck. 

Slosson  had  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  call  in  Charley  for  conferences.  With 
Slosson  a  conference  meant  inviting  some- 
one to  give  him  additional  reasons  for 
doing  what  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  do.  Occasionally  Tom  Snider  was 
present,  but  usually  it  was  with  Charley 
alone  that  Slosson  smoked  and  grew  friendly 
and  commented  on  the  failings  of  the  other 
men  in  the  office  and  finally  "talked  over 
plans."  But  on  a  May  afternoon  Charley 
was  called  in  for  a  conference,  and  found 
Lanston  settled  back  in  a  chair,  smoking  a 
Stock  Exchange  cigar,  as  though  he  had 
been  there  all  day. 

Said  Slosson:  "Mr.  McClure,  as  you 
know,  I'm  never  particularly  anxious  to 
waste  a  lot  of  money  on  fool  schemes;  but 
I  should  like  to  keep  up  to  date,  and  since 
our  profits  are  'wav  below  last  year  this 
time  " 

"The  war  " 


"I'm  tired  of  that  line  of  talk,"  Slosson 
said  sharply,  while  Charley  was  indignant 
at  "getting  a  call"  in  the  presence  of  his 
own  underling,  Lanston.  "Just  for  that 
very  reason  we've  got  to  make  some 
changes.    All  this  overhead  going  on,  and 

less  revenue          Lanston,  will  you  outline 

our  talk  again?" 

Calmly  Lanston  proposed:  First,  that 
they  make  an  entirely  independent  gift- 
shop  department,  starting '  with  two 
specializing  salesmen.  Second,  a  new  type 
of  advertisements,  less  garish,  more  quiet, 
to  conform  with  present  artistic  tendencies. 
Third,  plans  for  a  new  office  uptown  and 
for  general  office  efficiency.  Fourth,  an  ad- 
vertising man  and,  for  a  time,  an  efficiency 
engineer. 

At  the  word  efficiency  Charley  visualized 
his  own  littered  desk  and  his  own  way  of 
handling  memos,  which  was  to  leave  them 
in  a  pile  on  the  left  side  of  his  desk  till  they 
had  been  attended  to.  He  thought  of  that 
because  in  the  brief  talk  of  Lanston  there 
was  such  complete  revolution  that  Charley 
was  in  a  maze,  didn't  dare  to  admit  what  it 
all  meant.  He  stared  glazedly  at  Slosson, 
whose  left  elbow  was  on  his  desk,  while  his 
right  hand  nervously  jabbed  with  a  blue 
pencil  at  a  bowl  of  paper  fasteners,  which 
gave  out  a  faint,  disagreeable  rattling. 
Charley  was  silent.  He  was  trying  to  look 
nonchalant  when  Slosson  demanded: 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  sugges- 
tions, McClure?" 

Charley  muttered:  "Why,  they're  cer- 
tainly worth  thinking  over,  I  guess." 

Slosson  snapped:  "Thank  you  both.  I'll 
consider  them.  McClure,  may  I  see  you  a 
moment?   I  think  that's  all,  Lanston." 

The  youngster  who  was  dismissed 
marched  out  with  a  swagger,  while  the 
semiboss  who  was  invited  to  stay  slumped 
unhappily  in  his  chair. 

Slosson  turned  to  him  with  a  spurious 
brightness.  "Keen  boy  that,  McClure! 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  making 
him  assistant  sales-manager  to — uh — take 
some  of  the  detail  off  your  shoulders  and— 
uh— leave  you  free  for  the  larger  aspects 
of  the  business?  Save  you  the  trouble  of 
monkeying  with  this  gift-shop  stuff." 

Charley  pulled  himself  together.  He 
demanded:  "Why  do  you  ask  me,  Slosson? 
You've  made  up  your  mind  already.  Cer- 
tainly Lanston's  a  good  boy.  He's  young 
and  he's  too  brash  and  too  know-it-all,  but 
at  the  same  time  he's  a  comer.  But,  good 
Lord,  don't  ask  me  to  do  a  fox  trot  when 
you  suggest  my  giving  him  about  half  my 
job!  That's  what  it  amounts  to.  I'm 
playing  with  my  cards  on  the  table,  without 
any  miffle-business.  You  know  what  I 
think  about  the  gift-shop  stuff— it's  all 
right  for  these  long-haired  artists  and  hobo- 
hemians,  but  it's  a  good  thing  for  us  to  let 
alone.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  turn  the 
firm  over  to  it,  and  let  Lanston  run  you  and 
me  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  why  " 

Never  before  had  he  spoken  so  frankly  to 
Slosson,  for  the  habit  of  respect  to  the  chief 
was  one  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Slos- 
son interrupted  him  in  an  entirely  friendly 
way: 

"No,  no,  you've  got  it  all  wrong,  Char- 
ley! I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  at  all. 
But  if  I  do,  you've  got  to  remember  that 
you  and  I  and  Tom  Snider  aren't  as  young 
as  we  were,  and  the  business  is  growing. 
Needs  young  blood.  So  if  I  do  decide  to 
make  George — make  Lanston — your  as- 
sistant, I'll  need  your  help  to  get  the  boy 
started  right,  Charley.  Of  course,  he's 
young  and  pretty  fresh,  but  he'll  learn." 

"All  right.  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help 
him,  of  course." 

Slosson  waited  for  him  to  go,  and  Charley 
fled  for  refuge  to  his  desk.  Not  much  of  a 
refuge  did  it  appear  to  the  casual  eye, 
merely  an  unfenced  desk  in  a  semiparti- 
tioned  room  with  seven  other  desks;  but 
here  he  had  thrashed  out  his  problems  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  here  he  was  king 
and  seer;  and  to  the  slow  tune  of  a  finger- 
nail tapping  this  inkwell  he  had  worked  out 
his  philosophy. 

"I  wonder,"  he  fretted,  "if  that  old  fiend 
could  be  just  planning  to  have  Lanston 
pump  out  all  I  know  about  practical  selling, 
and  then  let  me  go?  I  wouldn't  put  it  past 
him." 

With  a  brain  that  was  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  psychology,  except  the  psychology 
of  selling,  he  unraveled  the  problem  and  de- 
cided that  he  would  trust  Slosson.  He 
realized  that  he  was  worrying  about  the 
boss  Slosson  as  the  salesmen  worried  about 
the  boss  McClure.  Nevertheless,  he  was  as 
stolidly  fearful  as  a  man  on  a  vessel  enter- 
ing the  war  zone.   There  was  a  curious 


uneasy  feeling  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach; 
his  spine  was  icy;  he  was  restless— couldn't 
sit  still;  kept  parading  down  to  Tom 
Snider's  department,  ostensibly  to  ask 
business  questions,  really  to  get  assurance 
from  the  plump  complacence  of  Tom. 
Restlessness  was  in  the  air.  Slosson,  who 
usually  sat  tight  in  his  room,  kept  coming 
out,  wandering  round,  peering  at  every- 
body. It  seemed  to  Charley  that  each  time 
he  bent  over  Tom's  desk  Slosson  suddenly 
appeared  somewhere  near  at  hand,  watch- 
ing them.  The  office  changed  from  its 
ordinary  routine  dullness  and  became  sin- 
ister, filled  with  plots.  Whenever  Slosson 
stopped  during  his  prowlings  and  spoke  to 
George  Lanston,  Charley  had  a  dread- 
filled  desire  to  spy  on  them,  to  sneak  up  and 
listen.  Lanston  became  suddenly  a  for- 
midable rival,  with  dangerous  secret  plans, 
capable  of  any  shocking  surprise. 

Tom  Snider  seemed  to  feel  the  tension. 
While  he  talked  with  Charley  about  ship- 
ments Tom's  fat  hands,  with  their  peculiar, 
heavy,  deep-embedded  nails,  rattled  papers 
nervously;  and  he  limped  in  speech,  break- 
ing off  what  he  was  saying  to  watch  Slos- 
son's appearances.  Finally,  staring  straight 
ahead,  not  looking  at  Charley,  he  growled 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth: 

"Come  out  and  have  a  drink  with  me 
after  office,  Charley.  Things  look  bad." 

Like  a  conspirator,  while  he  pretended  to 
be  very  much  interested  in  testing  a  sheet 
of  paper  by  intelligently  rubbing  it  between 
thumb  and  finger,  Charley  answered: 

"They  sure  do.   I'm  with  you." 

A  hundred  times,  these  past  years,  they 
had  agreed  that  "things  looked  bad  — 
likely  to  be  some  changes  in  the  office." 
But  mostly  they  had  been  playing  at  fear; 
they  had  enjoyed  their  plots  with  that 
small-boy  capacity  for  making  drama  out 
of  our  own  lives  which  we  all  retain.  Now 
they  were  quiet,  direct,  shaky.  They  stood 
at  the  bar  of  the  Magnificent — which  wasn't 
magnificent  any  longer— and  Tom  sighed: 

"Going  to  be  a  bust  in  the  office,  Char- 
ley. Looks  to  me  as  if  Slosson  was  bit  by 
this young-blood-in-the-business bug.  Well, 
I'm  going  to  get  out." 

"Go  on!" 

"Yump.  Straight.  I've  been  dickering 
for  a  year,  off  and  on,  with  Thayer,  you 
know,  Newark  Art  and  Novelty  Store,  and 
this  afternoon  when  I  saw  Slosson  peerad- 
ing  round  I  sort  of  smelled  a  rat,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  git  while  the  gitting's  good. 
I  can  take  over  Thayer's  business  on 
share— won't  have  to  put  up  much  money 
of  my  own.  I'm  not  a  kid  any  longer, 
Charley,  but  I  guess  I  can  show  the  retail 
trade  a  trick  or  two.  Thayer  wants  to  skip 
out  to  California— got  a  daughter  living 
out  at  Pasadena,  and  I  guess  his  missus 
don't  like  the  climate  here  in  the  East  any 
too  well.  Look,  son,  you  better  come  in 
with  me.  I  can't  offer  you  anything  to 
speak  of  at  first  — —  Just  between  you  and 
I,  what's  Slosson  paying  you  now?  I  never 
did  know." 

"Forty-one  hundred." 

"Well,  Lord,  I  couldn't  even  begin  to 
touch  that !  Still  I  could  give  you  an  inter- 
est, with  a  guarantee  of  eighteen  hundred 
or  so." 

"Oh,  gosh,  Tom,  I'm  so  used  to  the  Slos- 
son office  now  that  I'd  be  like  an  old  cab- 
horse— put  me  out  in  the  pasture  and  the 
trees  would  scare  me  and  I'd  starve  for 
dry  hay." 

"Well,  think  it  over.  Look  here,  Newark 
is  growing  " 

Charley  only  half  listened  to  Tom's 
enthusiasms.  He  wanted  to  flee  home  to 
Agnes. 

Agnes  McClure  was  a  woman  of  fifty, 
perhaps  fifty-one  now,  thin-lipped,  anxious, 
given  to  wearing  bottle-green  bodices  and 
small  black  hats.  Her  neighbors  in  their 
suburb  all  said  that  she  was  a  nice  woman, 
but  never  said  much  more  about  her.  To 
Charley  she  was  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  who  had  common  sense.  She  agreed 
with  him  in  fearing  Slosson,  hating  spinach, 
and  adoring  the  movies  and  their  son 
Robert.  For  months  at  a  time  they  were 
as  unsentimental  as  two  partners;  but 
every  so  often,  when  things  went  wrong, 
Charley  would  run  to  her  and  be  silent  with 
her,  and  it  would  all  be  right.  And  always, 
after  those  silent  confidences  of  theirs,  she 
would  manage  to  have  prune-whip  for 
dessert. 

This  May  evening  Charley  came  grump- 
ily up  the  walk.  He  eyed  his  house,  but 
he  did  not  go  in  to  find  Agnes.  He  com- 
manded himself:  "Oh,  don't  go  whining 
round.  You're  as  bad  as  a  kid ! "  He  picked 
seven  leaves  off  the  lawn,  pulled  up  a  weed 
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that  had  sneaked  into  the  grass  at  the  edge 
of  the  drive,  and  tried  again  to  turn  off  a 
watertap  that  was  always  dripping.  He 
proudly  inspected  the  house,  their  new 
home,  paid  for  a  year  before.  It  was 
square,  of  cement,  with  dormer  windows 
and  a  large  screened  porch.  The  lawn  in 
front  was  as  trim  as  a  boulevard  parkway. 

He  was  realizing  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  this  home  if  things  went 
wrong  at  the  office.  He  stared  abstractedly 
at  a  cement  hitching -block,  and  in  his 
meditations  he  must  for  a  moment  have 
passed  into  the  mystic  state  of  a  hermit 
brooding  in  the  desert.  He  forgot  all  his 
own  troubles;  he  sorrowed  only  because 
Agnes  might  lose  this  new  house,  which  was 
her  pride.  He  glided  into  a  strange  vision, 
of  which  he  wasn't  even  conscious.  Stand- 
ing motionless,  his  hands  prosaically  in  his 
trousers  pockets,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost 
all  individuality  as  Charley  McClure;  that 
he  was  only  an  indistinguishable  part  of  the 
unknown  force  that  drives  business  as  it 
drives  pilgrimages;  that  Slosson  and  S.  R. 
Rice  and  Tom  Snider  and  George  Lanston 
and  Charley  McClure  and  Robert  McClure 
were  all  one  person,  confusedly  carrying  on 
some  vast  work  that  was  to  make  a  greater 
world  in  which  Agnes  would  have  

"Charley!" 

Agnes  was  calling  to  him  from  the  porch. 
He  did  not  hear  her.  She  came  down  the 
steps,  took  his  arm,  rubbed  her  hair  against 
his  sleeve.  She  looked  up  at  him,  then 
"What  is  it,  my  little  boy?"  she  whispered. 

"Nothing,  honey,"  he  declared,  but  he 
gripped  her  arm,  nor  did  he  let  it  go  as  they 
stood  together,  silent. 

He  talked  volubly  through  dinner — about 
Robert  and  the  neighbors.  Robert  was 
away,  working  late  on  his  job  as  local 
agent  for  a  Jersey  real-estate  development. 
Agnes  suggested  that — oh,  she  didn't  care 
a  single  bit  herself,  really  she  didn't,  but  if 
Charley  was  still  thinking  that  they  ought 
to  buy  an  automobile,  she  had  just  heard  of 
a  used  car  that  could  be  bought  for  almost 
nothing  from  a  neighbor. 

While  she  talked  Charley  swore  to  him- 
self that,  instead  of  being  conquered  by  the 
young  blood  in  the  office,  he  had  merely 
begun  to  fight.  And  he  would  carry  on  the 
fight.  He'd  put  young  Lanston  where  he 
belonged.  Agnes  should  have  forty  cars  if 
she  wanted  them.  His  first  duty  was  to  her, 
not  to  the  firm,  the  boss,  the  job.  While  he 
smiled  and  accused  her  of  wanting  the  car 
for  herself,  and  she  denied  it,  and  they  both 
laughed  and  had  a  great  many  helpings  of 
the  prune-whip  which  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared by  household  magic,  Charley  was 
wildly  planning  a  combat  that  would  put 
the  office  back  in  the  security  it  had  en- 
joyed before  Lanston's  intrusion. 

He  said  that  he  felt  like  taking  a  walk 
and  thinking  over  some  business  details. 
His  wife  let  him  go  alone;  she  understood. 
He  whistled  to  his  English  setter  and  in  the 
spring  twilight  started  down  the  suburban 
street  with  its  pleasant  maples,  then  took  to 
the  railroad  track  and  walked  the  ties.  He 
was  not  a  dramatic  figure.  His  back  had  a 
slight  desk  stoop;  his  thirty-five-dollar  suit 
was  neither  smart  nor  shabby;  his  collar 
was  of  the  kind  advertised  in  the  street  cars, 
but  it  had  a  tiny  crack  at  the  fold  in  front. 
You  knew  that  he  was  a  capable  office 
man,  and  that  he  played  cards  once  a  week 
with  the  neighbors. 

He  seemed  not  to  be  worried.  As  he 
plodded  along  he  glanced  appraisingly  at  the 
fields  opening  up  beside  the  track;  he  whis- 
tled repeatedly  to  his  dog,  and  leaned  over 
to  pat  him. 

Yet  Charley  was  fighting  furiously  with 
all  the  devils  of  approaching  sixty.  He  was 
pitilessly  informing  himself  that  either  he 
or  Lanston  would  have  to  go;  that  the  same 
office  couldn't  hold  them;  that  Slosson  ni 
favoring  Lanston,  was  probably  saying  this 
very  minute:  "Oh,  I  like  McClure,  but 
Lord,  I'm  not  running  a  charity  institution; 
he's  either  got  to  get.  waked  up  or  else  get 
out." 

Yet  he  knew  how  easy  it  was  to  flatter 
Slosson  into  giving  up  a  plan.  And  he 
knew  Lanston's  vulnerable  faults.  Charley 
could  increase  these  faults  or  cure  thpm. 
Lanston  wasn't  really  popular  with  the  men 
in  the  office.  And  he  had  t  wo  huge  faults  in 


selling.  Hi'  oversold;  talked  a  buyer  into 
interest,  and  then,  if  his  information  held 
out,  talked  him  into  a  state  of  exhausted 
boredom.  Furthermore,  he  felt  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  tell  the  retailers  how  to  run 
their  business.  Charley  believed  that  if  he 
passed  the  word  to  certain  friends  in  the 
retail  line  Slosson  would  get  such  reports 
about  Lanston  that — oh,  no,  Charley  re- 
assured his  conscience,  Slosson  wouldn't  fire 
the  youngster,  but  still  he'd  put  him  in  his 
place. 

"And  that's  what  ought  to  happen," 
Charley  insisted.  "I  had  to  fight  for  my 
job — fine  lot  old  Rice  ever  helped  me! — 
and  now  let  Lanston  fight  for  his.  Why 
should  I  go  down  on  my  knees  and  beg  him 
to  take  my  job  away  from  me?  It's  all 
right  for  a  boss  to  help  a  young  fellow; 
that's  part  of  the  game.  But  I  don't  see 
where  it's  part  of  the  game  to  go  round 
looking  for  somebody  to  cut  your  throat — 
yes,  and  probably  have  to  buy  him  the 
knife!  It's  me  or  Lanston,  and  we'll  fight 
to  the  limit — let  him  watch  out  for  him- 
self." 

At  home  Charley  found  his  son  Robert, 
a  clean-looking  boy  of  twenty,  whose  ap- 
pearance hinted  of  baseball  and  sailing. 
Robert  was  walking  up  and  down  the  front 
porch,  viciously  swishing  a  tennis  racket. 

"What's  the  matter,  son?" 

"Oh,  it's  the  boss  again.  Honestly,  dad, 
you  can  say  all  you  want  to,  but  I  believe 
the  old  hound  is  just  deliberately  trying 
to  keep  me  from  climbing.  Talk  about 
injustice  " 

"Come  off,  Rob.  What's  the  specific 
trouble?" 

"Oh,  it's  that  deal  on  plot  seventy  again. 
I  know  I  could  get  the  doctor  to  buy  it — I 
just  know  it;  but  the  boss  wouldn't  even 
let  me  show  it  to  him.  Says  he's  going  to 
sell  him  something  else,  and  then  he  keeps 
putting  it  off  and  putting  it  off.  The  firm's 
going  to  lose  the  prospect — that's  what's 
going  to  happen.  And  all  because  the  boss 
is  afraid  us  younger  fellows  will  show  some 
real  initiative  and  maybe  get  to  be  his 
rivals.  That's  justice,  isn't  it!  And  loyalty 
to  the  firm!  Oh,  fine!  Honest,  dad,  if  I 
were  boss  " 

Charley  tut-tutted  like  the  fathers  in 
every  generation,  and  declared: 

"Why,  son,  I  don't  believe  that  any  boss 
is  going  to  be  so  deliberately  unfair  as  to 
keep  youngsters  from  making  good  if  they 
earn  the  chance.  You'll  be  all  right  when 
the  time  comes.  We  always  feel  the  way 
you  do  when  we're  young,  but — b-but — 
you  just  trust  your  boss.  He'll  give  you  a 
square  deal.  If  you  can  beat  him,  why,  you 
win;  he  won't  stack  the  cards  on  you — any 
m-more  than  I  w-would  if  I  were  your  boss. 
I  wouldn't  keep  you  back,  would  I?  No 
matter  what  it  cost  me  I'd — know  that — 
progress  has  got  to  go  on  progressing, 
whether  it  got  me  or  anybody  else." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  would,  dad." 

"Urn,  yes— though  of  course  I  admit  there 
aren't  many  like  me  I" 

Charley  said  it  very  dryly,  and  did  not 
explain.  He  stood  watching  the  passing 
motorcars.  He  was  thinking:  "When  I  go 
in  with  Tom  on  the  Newark  store  I  must 
arrange  so  I  have  time  to  work  with  Rob. 
Maybe  Rob  and  I  can  turn  a  trick  or  two 
together.  Going  to  be  wonderful  to  watch 
the  boy  progress!  Let's  see,  I  must  fix  it 
so  they  don't  neglect  the  Golluf  sales  when 
I'm  out.  Rob!  How'd  you  like  to  play 
your  mother  and  me  a  little  game  of 

G0l,Uf?"  (THE  END) 

Mir(5hu<sp^  M(s<slk 

1ITTLK  Willie— in  small  boy  stories  the 
J  central  figure  is  nearly  always  named 
Little  Willie  came  running  into  the  house, 
stuttering  in  his  excitement. 

"Mommer,"  he  panted,  "do  you  know 
Archie  Sloan's  neck?" 

"Do  I  know  what?"  asked  his  mother. 
"  Do  you  know  Archie  Sloan'H  neck?"  re- 
peated her  offspring. 

"I  know  Archie  Sloan,"  answered  the 
puzzled  parent ;  "so  I  suppose  I  must  know 
his  neck.  Why?" 

"Well,"  said  Willie,  "he  just  now  fell 
into  the  back-water  up  to  it.' 


Shift  Your  Gears  From  The 
Steering  Wheel 

THE  same  power  that  cranks  your  motor 
will  shift  the  gears  of  your  automobile  at 
the  touch  of  a  button.  The 

C-H  Magnetic 
Gear  Shift 

controlled  by  push  buttons  mounted  on  the 
steering  column  at  your  finger  tips,  out  of  the 
way  of  lap  robe  and  overcoat,  makes  the  gear  shift  lever  unneces- 
sary and  permits  you  to  shift  from  any  speed  to  any  speed — 
instantly  and  surely — by  merely  pressing  a  button. 

No  need  to  take  the  eyes  from  the  road  or  to  lose  steering  control  for  a 
single  instant.  No  stripping  or  clashing  of  gears.  The  C-H  Magnetic  Gear 
Shift  makes  the  most  powerful  gasoline  car  as  easy  to  drive  as  an  electric 
coupe.  Practical !  Economical !  Simple  in  operation — startling  in  efficiency. 
The  century's  greatest  gift  to  Motordom.  Insist  that  your  next  car  be 
equipped  with  the  C-H  Magnetic  Gear  Shift. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Cutler  Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  1220  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Look  for  the  Magnetic  Gear  Shift  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Shows 
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A  FREE  BOOKLET 
Backing  Up  Your  Salesman" 

Tells  How  To  Do  It  With  Letters 

Letters  to  your  customers  will 
make  your  salesman's  calls  ex- 
pected. Letters  will  introduce 
your  salesman  in  advance.  Let- 
ters will  make  your  customers 
think  of  your  salesmen  as  men 
who  are  coming.  Letters  will 
keep  the  salesman  remembered 
after  he  has  called. 

Our  book.  "Backing  Up  Your  Sales- 
man," tells  how  letters  will  do  it  — with 
out  taking  too  long  to  tell.  We  will  send 
you  this  book,  free. 

But  maybe  you  already  send  out 
letters. 

What  happens  to  these  letters?  Do 
you  file  form  letters  and  |»>st  card  an- 
nouncements or  treat  thnn  in  any  way 
as  important  messages? 

We   are   talking   about    real  letters. 
Letters  written  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
are  like  lonu  distnnre  telephone  calls  —  you  know  thry  are  from 
somebody  who   has  something   to  say  and  you  are  alert  to 
hnd  nut  what  they  are  about. 

Such  letters  are  read,  routed,  filed  and  remembered 
That  you  may  know  more  about  the  strength  and  appearance 
of  Old  Hampshire  Bond,  wr  will,  if  you  ask  foi  it.  rut  lo-ir  a 
sample  iwirt  folio  with  t  fir  book,  "  Bat  king  Wp  You  l  Salesman 
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TOP 
NOTCH 

BEACONggFALLS 

RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 

Not  "How  much  do  they  cost?"  but 
"How  long  will  they  wear?" — that's  the 
real  test  in  buying  rubbers. 

Top  Notch  Rubbers  outlast  all  others. 
The  patented  clincher  cushion  heel  lasts  as 
long  as  the  sole  and  lengthens  the  life  of  the 
entire  rubber.  The  few  cents  of  extra  cost 
come  back  to  you  many  times  in  extra  wear. 

Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  is  light  in 
weight,  comfortable  and  Stylish,  Made  in  a 
wide  variety  of  up-to-the-minute  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
names  of  Top  Notch  dealers  in  your  town 
and  free  copy  of  Booklet  M. 

/  „ 

BEACON  FALLS  RtilfcfeER  SHOE  CO. 

Jcacon  F  Jts   Ootin.  • 

/^•Boston/ 
Sun  I  t,nn  Uco 

*N         NT  ■*/ 


light 

and  extremely  service- 
able rubber  for  men. 
with  pure  gum  sole  and 
upper  and  long-lasting 
clincher  cushion  heel. 
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Play  Billiards  at  Home 

Have  you  any  idea  how  little  it  will  cost  to  have  your 
own  Billiard  and  Fool  Table — to  learn  the  games  or  per- 
fect your  play  at  home?  Under  our  easy  payment  plan 
the  expense  is  very  small.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  easily  you  can  own  a 


BURROWES 


Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

You  can  play  on  it  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  The 
prices  are  from  $15  up.  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  more  down 
(depending  on  sue  and  style  selected),  and  a  small  amount 
each  month.  Sizes  range  up  to  4l)  x  9  feet  (standard). 
Complete  playing  equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

No  special  room  is  needed.  The  Burr  owes  Table  can 
be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on 
its  own  less  or  folding  stand,  and  quickly  set  aside  when 
not  in  use.    Burrowes  Tables  are 

Used  by  Experts 

for  home  practice.  The  most  delicate  shots,  calling  for 
skill  of  the  highest  type,  can  be  executed  with  the  utmost 
accuracy*-  Great  experts  say  that  the  Burrowes  Regis 
High-Speed  Rubber  Cushions  are  the  best  made. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play 
on  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory,  return  it.  and  on  its 
receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  insures  you  a 
free  trial.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  catalog,  giving 
prices,  terms  of  payment  and  full  information. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

812  Center  Street.  Portland.  Me. 


"In  my  dream— ech,  matushka,  how 
vivid  it  was!  Behind  the  general  crept 
one"  the  girl  clung  to  the  old  woman's 
knees  like  a  terrified  child  — "came  one 
who    who  killed  " 

"  Bozhe  moi!  Bozhe  moil"  moaned  Ba- 
bushka, clutching  the  girl's  hands.  "  Don't, 
dearest!    Don't!    God  have  mercy  " 

"Da  da  da,  it  was  he!"  cried  Vera,  her 
terror  mounting  now  to  an  ecstasy.  "It 
was  he,  he— Anton  KazofT!  He  smiled, 
he  gloated,  he  lifted  his  great,  hard  hands, 
and  I  saw  I  saw  blood  on  them  blood! 
Blood  1" 

The  sound  of  heavy  boots  coming  up  the 
marble  stairs  of  the  hall  saved  the  girl  from 
swooning.  While  the  two  women  clung  to 
each  other,  listening,  a  key  was  inserted 
noisily  in  the  lock,  the  heavy,  padded  door 
was  shoved  open,  and  a  scabbard  banged 
against  the  jamb.  Vera  sprang  to  her  feet 
as  the  black-velvet  curtains  parted  and  a 
massive  figure  swathed  in  a  gray  military 
cloak  entered  the  room.  He  was  huge 
though  not  obese.  Large  as  the  room  was, 
he  seemed  to  fill  it.  Babushka  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"Your  health,  Anton,"  she  said  timor- 
ously. "The  samovar  is  still  boiling.  We 
have  finished.  You  won't  mind?" 

Kazoff  threw  off  his  greatcoat  and  stood 
forth  in  the  splendor  of  a  new  dark-blue 
uniform  edged  with  gold  braid  and  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  bright,  newly 
purchased  medals  strung  across  the  left 
side  of  his  great  chest.  His  wide  brow  and 
fleshy  jowls  made  his  head  seem  abnor- 
mally large.  When  not  talking  he  protruded 
his  thick,  mobile  lips.  His  eyes  were  small 
and  pale  blue  like  a  pig's.  His  hair  was 
close-cropped  and  his  face  flushed  and 
crimson. 

"Your  health,  baba— Vera  Petrovna,"  he 
said  ponderously,  with  a  slight  bow  to  each 
of  the  women.  He  strode  to  Babushka's 
chair,  bent  over  and  touched  his  lips  to  her 
gray  hair.  Then  he  turned  slowly  about 
and  faced  Vera.  Their  eyes  challenged  each 
other  an  instant.  Vera,  instead  of  extend- 
ing her  hand  for  him  to  kiss,  shrank  slightly 
backward.  KazofT  saluted,  turned  on  his 
heel  and  addressed  himself  to  the  buffet. 
He  poured  out  and  tossed  off  three  wine- 
glasses of  cognac,  returned,  smacking  his 
thick  lips,  and  sat  down  facing  Babushka, 
who  was  pouring  his  tea. 

"Blood  of  the  devil,  but  I'm  hungry!" 
he  complained  as  he  spread  black  caviar 
thickly  on  a  slice  of  black  bread  and  shoved 
it  into  his  mouth.  "  Four  lumpsj  da,  and  jam 
a-plenty.   Color  it  strong." 

Babushka,  her  eyes  fixed  anxiously  on 
the  provocator,  handed  him  his  tea,  then 
suddenly  exclaimed:  "Ech,  Anton,  forgive 
me!    I  almost  forgot.    I  made  a  special 

trip  this  morning  to  the  market  to  get  " 

She  rose  in  a  flutter  of  excitement,  limped 
on  her  cane  to  the  buffet  and  took  a  plate 
of  fish  from  under  a  silver  cover.  "Nooka, 
here  we  are.  He  likes  raw  fish,  and  raw 
fish  he  shall  have.  God  have  mercy,  I  al- 
most forgot!" 

Babushka's  movements  incited  Tiko,  the 
parrot,  to  call  out:  "Nooka,  thou  rascal, 
now  I've  caught  thee!"  a  phrase  it  had 
learned  by  imitating  Vera's  customary 
greeting. 

"That  accursed  parrot  again!"  growled 
the  officer.  "  Vera  Petrovna,  for  God's  sake 
teach  that  bird  another  tune." 

Vera,  who  had  somewhat  recovered  her 
composure,  held  a  lighted  cigarette  at  her 
lips  with  trembling  fingers.  Babushka 
gazed  absorbedly  at  Kazoff.  The  latter 
bolted  food,  gulped  tea  and  announced  that 
that  night  at  oozhen,  the  midnight  supper, 
their  guest  of  honor  would  be  Adjutant 
David  Burkin,  of  the  staff  of  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Vera  was  startled.  David  Burkin !  Her 
lover!  She  knew  he  had  been  given  a  post 
of  high  honor  in  the  army,  but— on  the 
Grand  Duke's  staff!  The  news  thrilled  her. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Vera  had 
not  seen  him.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
being  a  "  political "  in  Russia !  Now  he  was 
to  be  their  guest!  How  had  it  happened? 
With  the  Grand  Duke  opposed  to  the  Ger- 
man faction  in  the  court  and  the  Ochrana 
favoring  it,  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
Grand  Duke's  adjutant  was  to  visit  Major 
Kazoff?  The  mingled  emotions  of  happi- 
ness and  fear  that  gripped  the  girl's  heart 
were  turned  to  terror  by  the  look  of  smiling 
triumph  that  played  over  the  fleshy  coun- 
tenance of  her  jailer. 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

"You  women  must  prepare  yourselves," 
Kazoff  threatened.  "There  may  be  a  little 
violence  here  when  " 

"Bozhe  moi!"  exclaimed  Vera.  "You 
won't  harm  David,  you  won't  dare  " 

"Dare?"  laughed  Kazoff.  "One  dares 
anything  in  time  of  war,  my  dear  Vera 
Petrovna.  Besides,  chore  mademoiselle,  the 
young  man  has  gallantly  bargained  for  your 
freedom.  To-night  we  will  simply  carry  out 
a  little  agreement  we  came  to  this  after- 
noon. I  have  promised  to  withdraw  my 
guards  from  the  house  and  let  you  go  in 
return  " 

"Return  for  what?"  cried  the  girl,  gasp- 
ing, her  fingers  at  her  throat.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  to  " 

"God  knows!"  smiled  the  officer.  "We 
shall  see.  The  young  man  will  have  a  fine 

chance  to  serve  His  Imperial  Majesty's  

But  Bee  here."  The  major  suddenly  clenched 
his  huge  fists  and  glowered  at  the  girl.  "If 
you  say  a  word  to  him— bang!  bang! 
there'll  be  two  dead ! " 

The  speaker,  his  coarse,  red-veined  face 
flushed  with  eating  and  with  the  inciting 
thought  of  bloodshed,  leaned  ponderously 
over  the  dishes  and  gazed  with  deep  enjoy- 
ment at  the  look  of  terror  on  the  women's 
faces.  Then  with  a  simulated  air  of  gayety 
he  bantered  the  girl: 

"Vera  Petrovna,  you're  not  begrudging 
the  empire  the  pleasure  of  staining  your 
carpet  with  a  little  blood?  It  will  brighten 
up  your  home  a  bit,  Vera  Petrovna.  Da  da, 
blood  is  a  handsome  red,  eh?   Ha,  ha!" 

Anton  the  Terrible  slumped  down  in  his 
chair,  spread  his  great  legs  under  the  table, 
stretched  his  arms  languidly  and  yawned. 

He  rose  and  paced  the  floor.  The  little 
Pekingese  .dog  leaped  from  Vera's  lap  and 
began  playfully  to  bark  at  the  officer's  legs. 
Kazoff  turned  upon  it,  lifted  it  upon  the  toe 
of  his  heavy  boot  and  hurled  it  against  the 
white  tiling  of  the  stove.  The  dog  yelped 
piteously.  Vera  sprang  up,  gathered  the 
silky  little  body  to  her  breast,  and  facing 
her  jailer  exclaimed: 

"You  brute!    Are  you  mad?" 

Kazoff  grunted  unconcernedly  and  con- 
tinued his  pacing. 

"I  believe  he's  broken  one  of  poor 
Mumu's  legs!"  commiserated  the  girl. 
"Babushka,  ring  for  Egor,  please.  We 
must  get  something.  Bozhe  moi!  How 
could  you?  Beast!  Demon!"  she  blazed 
at  Kazoff. 

As  if  emerging  from  the  wall  itself,  an 
undersized  man  in  the  summer  uniform  of 
a  common  soldier,  with  a  pale,  pock-marked 
face,  dirty,  colorless,  drooping  mustache 
and  fear-haunted  eyes  appeared.  Upon 
seeing  Kazoff,  he  cracked  the  heels  of  his 
freshly  tarred  boots  together,  saluted 
smartly  and  said:  "Your  orders,  your  ex- 
cellency!" 

Kazoff  gazed  at  his  confederate  contemp- 
tuously and  said  with  feigned  jocularity: 
"Noo,  Egor,  how  is  everything  going?" 

"Very  well,  your  excellency,"  replied  the 
peasant,  saluting  again  briskly;  "and  very 
glad  indeed  to  serve  you." 

"Mesdames,"  said  Kazoff,  still  contem- 
plating the  servant  as  an  anxious  engineer 
examines  a  small,  possibly  weak  cog  in  a 
mighty  piece  of  machinery  just  before 
throwing  on  the  power  that  will  put  all  its 
complicated  mechanism  in  motion,  "Egor 
is  a  pillar  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment. He  never  fails.  You'd  rather  not 
have  your  eyes  gouged  out  and  your  tongue 
cut  off,  would  you,  Egor,  eh?" 

"Indeed  I  would  not,  your  highborn  ex- 
cellency," replied  Egor,  saluting  a  third 
time. 

"Whatever  is  in  your  noggin,  see  that 
you  keep  it  there,"  threatened  Anton. 

"Obedience  is  my  duty,  your  highborn 
excellency!"  replied  the  servant  as  he 
turned  to  do  Vera's  bidding. 

Kazoff  grunted  and  strode  from  the  din- 
ing room  into  the  music  room.  He  gazed 
at  the  rich  tapestries  and  paintings  and 
tapped  the  furniture  with  his  boot  toe  as  if 
to  test  it  for  coming  events.  Babushka  laid 
down  the  glasses  she  was  washing  in  the 
brass  basin  and  attentively  followed  the 
nachalnik's  movements. 

As  Kazoff  again  entered  the  dining  room 
Tiko  cracked  his  bill,  swung  himself  from 
his  golden  wires  and  sang  out  cheerily: 
"Nooka,  thou  rascal,  now  I've  caught  thee ! " 
and  rattled  off  his  mechanical  laughter. 

"Bird  of  hell!"  exclaimed  Kazoff.  He 
poured  a  glass  full  of  scalding  water  from 
the  samovar,  stepped  to  the  bird's  cage  and 


began  to  pour  it  over  Tiko's  head.  Vera, 
looking  up  from  her  bandages,  saw  him  just 
in  time.  She  leaped  from  her  chair,  crying 
out:  "Bozhe  moi!  What  are  you  doing, 
Anton  Kazoff?"  and  dashed  the  glass  from 
his  hand. 

The  power  of  the  great  seshchik  to  cause 
suffering  had  bitten  deep  into  his  soul.  The 
Russian  Ochrana,  with  its  ruthless  train- 
ing, had  in  him  achieved  the  diabolical 
perversion  of  a  talented  mind.  The  abso- 
lute powers  given  to  its  members  developed 
to  an  exceptional  degree  the  oriental  trait 
of  cruelty  latent  in  his  nature.  He  was  a 
characteristic,  an  inevitable  product  of 
government  by  assassination.  Like  the 
religionists,  the  revolutionists,  the  nihilists, 
and  most  other  human  phenomena  in  Rus- 
sia, Anton  the  Terrible  permitted  a  mental 
tendency  to  become  a  morbid  obsession. 
He  took  a  Neronian  pleasure  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  suffering. 

Before  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  Ochrana 
servants  had  transformed  the  large,  white- 
walled  dining  room.  The  life-sized  portrait 
of  the  Czar  was  draped  in  bright  silken 
flags.  Festoons  of  roses  were  tied  to  the 
pendent  crystals  of  the  brilliantly  lighted 
chandelier  with  red,  blue  and  white  rib- 
bons; more  roses  and  lilies  lay  upon  a  bed 
of  bright  green  fern  in  a  huge  shallow  glass 
bowl  in  the  center  of  the  table.  The  table 
and  the  dark  buffet  were  heaped  in  the 
Russian  fashion  with  every  conceivable 
Russian  delicacy. 

By  a  quarter  to  ten,  Kazoff,  Babushka 
and  the  girl  were  seated  at  the  table,  nib- 
bling and  sipping  at  the  different  viands 
and  drinks,  waiting  for  their  guest.  Tiko 
cracked  his  bill  and  emitted  his  weird 
phrase  and  laughter.  Babushka,  in  a  black 
silk  dress  with  black  lozenge  earrings  and  a 
white  lace  cap  on  her  gray  head,  kept  call- 
ing Egor  to  place  some  special  viands  near 
Kazoff's  plate.  Vera,  gowned  in  white, 
gazed  moodily  at  her  fingers,  her  mind  busy 
trying  to  find  a  reason  for  her  lover's  ap- 
proaching visit.  Was  he  really  about  to 
risk  his  life  for  her  freedom? 

The  great  seshchik  tossed  off  glass  after 
glass  of  vodka— he  had  found  a  way  of 
securing  all  he  wished  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bition—and growled  aloud:  "Why  doesn't 
he  come?" 

Burkin  arrived  eight  minutes  after  ten. 
Egor  helped  him  remove  his  coat  in  the 
outer  hall,  parted  the  curtains,  stepped  to 
one  side  and  saluted  as  the  Grand  Duke's 
adjutant  entered  the  room. 

Kazoff  and  Vera  Petrovna  rose  slowly  to 
their  feet.  After  glancing  rapidly  about  the 
room,  Burkin  stepped  beside  Babushka's 
chair  and  kissed  her  hand.  Then  he  faced 
the  girl.  The  rapture  of  joy  in  Vera's  heart 
was  checked  by  the  strange,  wild  look  in 
the  young  man's  eyes  and  the  timidity  of 
his  deportment. 

Burkin  wore  a  handsome  dark-green  uni- 
form with  a  gold-chased  stiletto  hung  from 
silken  silver  cords  at  his  left  side.  On  his 
chest — Vera  noted  it  with  pride — hung 
from  a  black-and-yellow  ribbon,  gleamed 
the  jeweled  Cross  of  St.  George.  Had 
Burkin  stood  straight  and  looked  at  her 
with  the  old  light  of  humor  and  enthusiasm 
flashing  in  his  eyes,  Vera  would  incon- 
tinently have  thrown  herself  into  his  arms. 
But  now  he  appeared  like  a  man  utterly 
exhausted,  haunted  by  some  fear,  on  the 
point  of  committing  some  dreadful  violence. 
He  seemed  crushed  and  broken.  His  black 
eyes  looked  furtively  about  the  room,  rest- 
ing on  nothing  in  particular.  Vera  was 
stricken  to  the  heart  to  see  that  he  did  not 
even  realize  that  it  was  she,  his  beloved, 
who  stood  before  him.  He  merely  caught 
her  outstretched  hands  in  his  trembling 
fingers,  kissed  them  quickly  and  returned 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"You  haven't  changed  your  mind,  ad- 
jutant?" finally  inquired  Kazoff,  grandly 
raising  his  great  chest. 

"No  no  no,"  returned  Burkin,  feeling 
forward  with  one  hand  for  his  chair  as  if  he 
wished  to  sit  and  cover  his  confusion.  "I 
have  the  papers  here  in  my  pocket— all  the 
maps  and  plans.   May  we  sit  down?" 

Vera  and  the  two  men  seated  themselves. 
Burkin  tossed  off  three  wineglasses  of 
vodka  as  fast  as  Egor  could  pour  them, 
while  Vera  stared  in  puzzled  wonderment. 
Kazoff  worked  his  heavy  jaws,  smacked  his 
lips  and  murmured  with  satisfaction: 

"The  Grand  Duke's  favorite  actor,  eh, 
and  now  his  confidential  agent  in  the 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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The  United  States  'Nobby'  tread  tire 
—  the  aristocrat  of  all  fabric  tires. 


The  United  States  Tire  Company  now  offers  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  tire  business  a  complete 
line  of  tires  made  by  one  great  company  to  meet  every 
individual  need,  and  dares  to  say  that  United  States 
Tires  are  now  developed  to  a  point  of  tire  efficiency 
never  before  attained  in  rubber  tires.  One  proof — 
our  remarkable  sales  increase. 


A  Vital  Part  of 
the  Largest  Rubber 
Company 


This  Means  Tre- 
mendous Respon- 
sibility 


Our  total  1915 
Tire  Production 
Increased  58c<  Over 
1914 


T 


HE  United  States  Tire  Company  is  a  vital  part  of  the  largest 
rubber  company  in  the  world. 


The  I  "ni  ted  States'Chain' tread  tire— 
the  most  efficient  anti-skid  tire  at 
its  price. 


Some  remarkable 
1915  Sales  Increases 
September,  77' , 
October,  144 
November,  16S 


It  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes  —  it  must  have  only  one 
policy:  certainty  and  honesty. 

A  smaller  company  may  adopt  a  policy  based  on  one  season's 
prosperity  only. 

The  largest  rubber  company  in  the  world  must  build  solidly — 
must  have  the  future  always  in  mind. 

The  seal  of  the  largest  rubber  company  in  the  world  must 
stand  for  inviolable,  unimpeachable  honesty  in  its  methods  and 
its  products. 

The  largest  rubber  company  in  the  world  is  the  most  respon- 
sible rubber  company  in  the  world  because  it  is 


—  responsible  to  the  users  of  its  product  for  the  integrity  of 
its  product. 

—  responsible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  retail  dealers  for 
fair  treatment  in  marketing  its  immense  product. 

—  responsible  in  the  highest  moral  sense  to  the  communities 
in  which  are  located  its  46  factories. 

—  responsible  to  over  50,000  employees  for  their  permanent 
prosperity  and  continued  employment. 

The  United  States  Tire  Company  is  a  vital  part  of  this  immense 
organization. 

The  tires  that  it  builds  can  make  or  unmake  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  the  largest  rubber  company  in  the  world. 

Fully  aware  of  this  the  United  States  Tire  Company  dares 
to  say  that  it  now  offers  tires,  for  both  personal  and  commer- 
cial use,  which  give  greater  tire  efficiency  than  ever  before 
attained  in  the  rubber  tire. 

For  example,  our  1915  production  increased  58rr  over 
1914.  For  September,  October  and  November,  1915,  our 
domestic  sales  increases  have  averaged  over  125',  above  the 
same  three  months  in  1914. 

These  are  "proof  examples"  of  what  we,  the  makers  of 
these  tires,  know. 
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There  are  now  five  United  States  Tires  —  the  incom- 
parable 6 Nobby'  Tread,  the  extremely  popular  "Sales 
record -breaking"  6 Chain'  Tread,  the  United  States 
' Plain'  Tread;  plus  the  two  wonderful  new  tires,  the 
'Royal  Cord'  and  the  'Usco'  Tread.  These  two  new 
tires  have  been  actually  "road  tested"  for  months  in 
every  known  way. 


Our  New  'Royal 
Cord'  Tire 


Our  New  'Usco' 
Tread  Tire 


In  making  our  new  'Royal  Cord'  —  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
tire  —  four  to  ten  plys  of  powerful,  costly  cabled  cord  of  tough  Sea 
Island  cotton  are  laid  into  the  shape  of  a  tire  casing.  This  tire  of 
cabled  cord  is  then  impregnated  with  new  rubber.  These  two 
elements  are  finally  unified  into  one  cohesive  whole. 

Result — a  tire  which  has  all  the  toughness  and  strength  inherited 
from  the  best  cabled  cord  while  still  maintaining  all  the  resiliency 
of  rubber — a  tire  for  long,  hard,  slow  or  fast  service. 

******* 

Our  new  'Usco'  Tread  is  a  practically  perfect  union  of  fabric 
and  rubber.  The  plys  of  fabric  are  so  absolutely  unified  by  rub- 
ber that  the  plys  cannot  possibly  separate.  And  here  is  another 
vital  fact  about  this  new  'Usco'  Tread  Tire — it  has  the  most  rub- 
ber where  there  is  the  most  wear. 

This  new  tire  we  christened  the  'USCO,'  because  we  know  it  to 
be  a  product  worthy  of  bearing  a  name  that  symbolizes  the  great- 
ness of  its  parent — the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

It  is  the  triumphant  result  of  the  united  experience  and  best 
ideas  of  the  engineering  staffs  of  our  four  great  tire  factories  and 
the  laboratories  of  the  largest  rubber  company  in  the  world. 

******* 

For  years  and  years  have  automobile  manufacturers,  deal-       To  Automobile 
ers  and  owners  been  looking  for  just  what  the  United  States  Owners 
Tire  Company  has  accomplished  and  produced:  "individual- 
ized" rubber  tires  that  are  more  understandable  articles  of 
merchandise  —  rubber  tires  that  will  behave  more  like  depend- 
able articles  of  commerce. 


The  New  United  States  'Royal  Cord' 
tire  —  a  royal  real  cord  tire  for  long, 
hard,  slow  or  fast  service. 


To  Automo 
Tire  Dealers 


******* 

The  United  States  Tire  Company  offers  to  you,  for  your  custom- 
ers, a  complete  line  of  "  individualized  "  tires. 

Every  diversified  automobile  need  is  met  in  the  '  Nobby' Tread, 
the  'Chain  '  Tread,  the  'Plain'  Tread,  and  the  two  new  tires,  the 
'  Royal  Cord  '  and  the  '  Usco  '  Tread. 

In  fact,  the  five  different  United  States  "individualized"  auto- 
mobile tires  for  every  tire  need,  which  you  can  now  offer  to 
automobile  owners,  will  do  more  than  make  money  for  you — the 
"United  States  line"  will  individualize  you  and  \<>ur  standing  in 

your  community. 

With  this  "complete  line"  of  tires  you  can  erect  a  structure 
of  sound,  certain  business  success  which  has  heretofore  been 
unobtainable  by  tire  dealers. 


bile 


s 


The  New  United  St.itcs  'Usco'  tread 
tire     with  ihc  most  nihlxi  where  there 
is  the  most  wear. 
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Just  as  in  our  pneumatic  automobile  tires  we  know  that  we  have  worked  out 
the  fundamentals  of  sane  pneumatic  tire  building,  so  it  is  with  our  other  rubber 
tires.   Of  these  our  new  solid  truck  tire  is  a  supreme  example. 


The  New  United  States  Pressed-On  Truck  Tire 


MON  TI  IS  of  the  most  exacting  tests  on  different  trucks — 
under  all  possible  road  conditions — have  convinced  us 
that  this  new  truck  tire  is  the  most  fully  developed, 
most  thoroughly  efficient  truck  tire  ever  made. 

We  use  in  this  tire  a  larger  volume  of  rubber  than 
used  in  ordinary  truck  tires. 

Put  under  an  exclusive  pressure  process  of  800  tons  —  four 
times  that  used  in  making  ordinary  truck  tires  —  the  rubber 
and  its  steel  base  are  inseparably  and  forever  united, 


thereby  overcoming  the  most  frequent  failings  of  truck 
tires. 

Its  remarkable  real  rubber  resiliency  affords  proper  protec- 
tion and  proper  insurance  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
truck  mechanism,  positively  reducing  truck  maintenance  costs. 

Our  new  design  prevents  side  stripping  and  insures  absolute 
evenness  of  wear.  It  maintains  with  mathematical  certainty 
its  original  shape  until  it  is  completely  worn  out,  thus  overcom- 
ing another  great  failing  of  the  ordinary  solid  rubber  truck  tire. 


Motorcycle  Tires 


Bicycle  Tires 


Our  now  famous  'Chain'  Tread  Motorcycle  Tire  is  simply 
the  celebrated  'Chain  tread  automobile  tire  in  miniature. 
We  claim  that  in  durability  and  mileage  it  is  by  far  the  most 
serviceable  motorcycle  tire  made — with  all  the  anti-skid 
qualities  which  have  made  the  'Chain'  tread  automobile  tire 
famous. 


United  States  Bicycle  Tires  are  a  combination  of  all  the 
best  qualities  of  the  world-famous  "Morgan  &  Wright"  and 
"Hartford  "  Tires. 

Our  original  Gormully  and  Jeffery,  'G  &  J',  is  too  well 
known  and  too  generally  a  favorite  to  need  any  praise  to  those 
who  know  bicycle  tires. 


No  matter  what  your  tire  needs,  no  matter  how  exacting  your  individual  requirements,  you  will  find  in  one  of  the 
tires  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company  a  particular  tire  which  will  fill  your  requirements  exactly  —  and  more  —  we  claim 
that  this  tire  will  give  you  more  efficient,  more  satisfactory  rubber  tire  service  than  you  have  ever  known  before. 

Hi)  go  Oft®  (a)  itossTte  (Bw^DKiy 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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capital!   Nooka,  the  Grand  Duke  has  his 

ways  of  doing  things.  He          Noo,  there's 

a  line  bird  that'll  be  plucked  before  long 
too.   Let's  see  the  papers." 

Burkin  drew  a  stout  envelope  from  inside 
his  blouse  and  passed  it  to  the  major.  The 
latter  ran  over  the  papers,  murmuring  to 
himself:  "Corps  intrenched  .  .  .  corps 
in  reserve  .  .  .  officers  commanding  .  .  . 
ammunition  arsenals  .  .  .  arsenals  de- 
pleted." He  looked  up  at  the  actor,  his  face 
aglow  with  satisfaction,  and  exclaimed: 

"Blood  of  the  devil,  but  you  are  a  clever 
young  man !  This  is  excellent,  most  excel- 
lent! Shake,  comrade!"  He  rose  and 
gripped  the  hand  timidly  presented  by  the 
adjutant. 

Turning  to  the  amazed  girl,  Kazoff  de- 
clared: 

"Ma  chere  mademoiselle,  Russians  are 
good  lovers,  if  they  are  nothing  else.  Your 
young  man,  Vera  Petrovna,  has  paid  for 
your  freedom.  An  excellent  price,  too, 
stab  my  soul!" 

Anton  the  Terrible  smiled.  He  smacked 
his  lips,  crashed  a  huge  red  fist  on  the  table 
and  shouted  at  Babushka: 

"Ech,  baba,  where  are  your  kitchen 
devils?  Food,  food  and  drink!  Come,  let 
us  celebrate!  Comrade,  I  congratulate 
you ! "  The  aproned  servants  scrambled  into 
the  room. 

"Egor,  champagne!  Fill  to  the  brim! 
Friends,  to  the  German  Kaiser!" 

The  two  men  rose,  tipped  glasses  and 
irank. 

Vera  gasped  her  astonishment.  Anton 
Kazoff  was  a  German  spy !  David,  in  order 
to  free  her  from  Kazoff's  clutches,  was 
betraying  secrets  of  the  army!  Horrible 
thought!  "David,  David!"  cried  Vera. 
"What  are  you  doing?  Bozhe  mot,  don't, 
for  my  sake  " 

"Hush,  Vera,  hush;  it  is  for  the  best," 
interrupted  Burkin  without  looking  at  the 
?irl.  "It  is  the  only  way.  Please,  please 
ion't  interfere.  There  are  things  not  for 
women  " 

"But,  David,  I  won't  allow  "  The 

jirl's  voice  was  distraught  with  fear. 

"Peace,  peace,  Vera  Petrovna!"  bel- 
lowed Kazoff,  glowering  at  the  girl.  "This 
ifl  our  affair." 

With  the  two  men  against  her,  Vera 
jould  do  nothing.  She  clenched  her  fists 
,n  her  lap  and  choked  down  the  words  rising 
n  her  throat. 

As  the  meal  progressed  the  spirits  of  the 
aarty  rose.  Kazoff,  hugely  delighted  at  the 
successful  turn  in  events,  ate  and  drank 
wolfishly;  his  heavy  red  face  grew  more 
irimson,  his  voice  louder  and  more  peremp- 
tory as  he  called  for  food  and  demanded 
that  his  guest  indulge  himself.  He  was 
jubilant;  he  took  on  the  air  of  a  feudal 
aaron  lording  it  among  his  vassals.  Exult- 
ngly  he  played  the  role  in  which  his  soul 
lelighted — that  of  tyrant,  merciless,  cruel, 
successful. 

Burkin  became  less  timorous  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  an  air  of  confidential 
anderstanding  of  his  host.  Yet,  as  Kazoff 
jlowered  at  him,  he  betrayed  fitful,  almost 
imperceptible  panics  of  fear  which  he 
seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to  suppress. 
Babushka  ate  meekly  and  gazed  at  Kazoff 
with  that  unfathomable  expression  of —was 
it  hypnotic  attraction  or  the  undisguised 
idmiration  of  a  confederate?  Vera,  her 
nind  torn  with  doubts  and  terror,  forced 
herself  to  eat  while  she  narrowfy  watched 
the  men  before  her. 

The  thought  of  David  Burkin  becoming 
i  German  spy  staggered  her.  Her  David, 
whose  loyalty  and  capacity  had  won  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  the  Grand  Duke! 
No,  no.  it  could  not  be ! 

While  Vera  was  tormenting  herself  with 
these  thoughts  and  the  two  men  were 
absorbed  in  talk  about  the  army  and  a  dis- 
cission of  the  Grand  Duke's  plans,  Vera 
became  aware  that  Burkin  was  gently  tap- 
ping her  slipper  under  the  table  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot. 

After  an  instant's  reflection  she  under- 
stood his  purpose.  Her  heart  leaped  within 
her  as  she  realized  that  he  was  attempting 
to  tap  a  message  to  her  in  the  Siberian  code 
used  by  revolutionists  throughout  the  pris- 
ons of  Russia. 

First  Vera  caught  the  three  Hharp  taps 
that  spell  "Are  you  there?"  sweet  grist- 
ing that  has  so  often  brought  together  in 
warm  human  companionship  two  desolate 
souls  separated  by  a  cold  stone  wall !  Hap- 
pily both  had  learned  the  c  ode  during  their 
confinement  in  the  fortress. 

Vera  answered  Burkin's  triple  tapping. 
Then,  while  simulating  absorption  in  his 


eating  and  the  questions  of  the  officer,  the 
actor  tapped  out  to  Vera  the  following  mes- 
sage: 

"Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  Gen- 
eral Stanovitch?" 

Vera  tapped  back:  "I  know  nothing." 

With  waves  of  exultation  sweeping  over 
her  body  Vera  next  deciphered  the  follow- 
ing: "Control  yourself;  trust  me;  follow 
Kazoff's  talk;  show  terror  of  him;  be  ready 
to  turn  on  lights  in  music  room  when  I  say." 

Vera  tapped  an  affirmative  "Da,"  show- 
ing that  she  understood,  and  without 
betraying  the  slightest  indication  of  what 
happened,  set  herself  resolutely  to  obey  her 
lover's  strange  injunctions. 

Soon  Kazoff  noted  increased  fears  gather- 
ing on  the  faces  of  Burkin  and  Vera  Petrovna. 
He  began  to  grow  more  confidential,  more 
reminiscent.  Finally  he  launched  into  a 
narrative  of  his  achievements  as  a  provoc- 
ator.  As  Kazoff  spoke,  Burkin  betrayed 
a  growing  nervousness.  His  large  black 
eyes,  wide  with  terror,  seemed  to  say: 
"Bozhe  moil  I  wish  I  were  out  of  this  fright- 
ful business!"  The  more  violent  became 
these  panics  of  fear,  the  more  heartily  Ka- 
zoff laughed  and  the  more  pitiless  became 
the  recollections  which  he  summoned  from 
the  storehouse  of  his  hideous  memories. 

As  the  great  provocator  spoke,  Burkin 
and  Vera  let  the  food  drop  from  their  fin- 
gers and  sat  back  in  their  chairs  with  paling 
faces.  Such  were  his  words  that  Vera's 
fear,  at  least,  was  genuine.  Noticing  their 
terror,  Kazoff  laid  down  his  fishbones, 
wiped  his  thick,  greasy  lips  with  a  master- 
ful flourish,  cleared  his  coarse  throat,  and 
gave  even  more  revolting  accounts  of  his  rev- 
olutionary provocations  and  traps. 

He  provided  a  horrible  entertainment. 
Slowly,  deliberately,  with  an  appalling  mem- 
ory for  sordid  details,  gazing  with  trium- 
phant satisfaction  at  the  terror-stricken 
faces  of  the  young  man  and  woman,  with- 
out a  shade  of  feeling,  without  emphasis, 
without  comment,  Kazoff  told  how  the 
anarchist  student,  Salkin,  was  duped  into 
shooting  Yugovitch,  the  sole  anarchist 
deputy  in  the  Duma,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  killing  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
He  told  the  story  of  Marie  Strelka,  the  hys- 
terical young  patriot  who  came  to  Kazoff 
begging  for  an  opportunity  to  give  her  life 
for  Russian  freedom.  Kazoff  gave  the  girl  a 
fake  bomb,  told  her  to  leave  it  under  a  cer- 
tain window  of  a  ministerial  palace  on  the 
Quay  and  then  jump  into  the  river.  "The 
thing  was  done,"  Anton  the  Terrible  con- 
cluded, and  at  once  began  another  story. 

There  was  horrible  splendor  to  his  in- 
difference. The  narrator  was  like  a  mon- 
ster god  dictating  the  tragedy  of  life  for  the 
impartial  records  of  eternal  judgment. 
Babushka  fell  back  weakly  in  her  chair  and 
closed  her  eyes.  Vera  had  often  seen  her 
guardian  fall  asleep  at  table,  but  it  was 
evident  now,  from  the  old  woman's  trem- 
bling lips,  moving  as  if  in  prayer,  and  from 
her  drawn,  colorless  face,  that  she  was  not 
drowsing.  What  was  she  thinking?  Was 
her  heart  being  crushed  with  pity,  or  was 
she  striving  to  find  justification  for  deeds 
which  revolted  her? 

Suddenly  Burkin  rose  from  his  chair, 
pointed  a  trembling  finger  at  Vera  Pe- 
trovna and  exclaimed:  "Bozhe  moil  How 
frightened  she  is !  Look  at  her  face !  Again 

major,  again !  Another  tale,  another  " 

He  dropped  rigidly  into  his  chair  with  a 
maudlin  chuckle. 

A  faint  smile  of  amused  triumph  played 
on  the  massive  countenance  of  the  seshchik. 
As  if  to  prostrate  the  girl  completely  he 
told  the  story  of  Anna  Daline,  the  pretty 
Jewess  who,  after  she  shot  the  Governor  of 
Pskov,  was  subjected  to  nameless  tortures. 
"The  officers  reported,"  Kazoff  concluded, 
"that  the  girl  died  much  sooner  than  they 

expected,  and  now,  comrades  Ech,  you 

kitchen  devils,  where  is  that  trout?  Egor! 

Blood  of  the  devil,  bring  on  that   Do 

you  want  your  eyes  gouged  out,  eh?" 

The  servants  brought  the  pidce  de  r<5- 
niHtance  of  the  banquet.  It  was  Kazoff's 
celebration  to  his  own  peculiar  appetite, 
his  love  for  raw  fish.  A  large  square  glass 
tank  filled  with  crystal  water,  in  which 
could  be  wen  golden  and  silver-sided  fish 
swimming  over  and  through  a  tiny  land- 
scape of  colored  trees  and  castles,  was 
placed  beside  the  officer.  He  plunged  a  long 
steel  fork  into  the  water,  caught,  a  trout  by 
the  gills,  drew  it  out,  gleaming  and  wrig- 
gling, and  laid  it  across  his  plate.  Vera 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  lingers,  Babushka 
fervently  crossed  herself,  and  Burkin's  jaw 
dropped  with  horror  as  Anton  the  Terrible 
tolrl  them  of  the  plan  he  had  formulated 
for  concluding  the  evening. 


"I  trust  it  must  be  clear  to  you,  my  dear 
adjutant,  and  to  you,  cMre  mademoiselle, 
that  you  have  been  intrusted  with  informa- 
tion which,  if  known  to  certain  persons, 
would  endanger  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
Anton  Kazoff.  You  will,  therefore,  appre- 
ciate the  urgency  of  the  matter  when  I 
inform  you,  my  dear  adjutant,  that  you 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  leave  this 
room  alive.  You,  chere  mademoiselle,  will  be 
returned  to  your  favorite  cell  in  Peter-and- 
Paul  before  dawn." 

At  these  words  the  young  man  began  to 
cringe  and  whimper  piteously,  and  Vera 
fell  forward  as  though  in  a  faint. 

Kazoff  pricked  the  fish  on  his  plate.  His 
eyes  bulged;  he  smacked  his  lips;  he 
spread  his  heavy  legs  under  the  table.  The 
blood  left  his  heart  and  flooded  his  already 
blowzy  countenance. 

"  You  won't  kill  me,  you  won't — kill  me !" 
pleaded  the  actor,  leaning  supplicatingly 
toward  the  major. 

Anton  the  Terrible  smiled  calmly.  He 
enjoyed  the  sight.  "Da  da,  comrade,  the 
remedy  is  a  bit  unpleasant,  perhaps,  but — 
remember,  we  drank  to  the  German  Kaiser. 
We  must  be  loyal,  eh,  unto — death!" 

Burkin  fell  upon  his  knees  by  the  major's 
chair,  clung  to  his  hand  and  whined:  "You 
won't  kill  me,  me  I  Why  I — I  am — am  a 
friend  of  the  Grand  Duke — I  " 

"Friend  of  the  Grand  Duke!"  Kazoff 
roared  with  laughter.  "So!  And  who  is 
the  Grand  Duke?  A  horse  trader  and  the 
son  of  a  horse  trader!  Bah!  We,  we" — he 
smote  his  breast — "are  the  ruler  of  Holy 
Russia!  What's  to  be  done,  eh,  what's  to 
be  done?" 

Burkin's  acting  was  superb.  He  groveled 
on  the  floor;  his  white  face  was  drawn  with 
horror;  he  cried  out  with  the  anguish  of 
hopeless  despair:  "Why,  then,  you — you — 
you  have  done  this — other — the  general — 
general  " 

Anton  the  Terrible  fell  into  the  actor's 
trap.  Drunk  with  pleasure  over  the  actor's 
simulated  paralysis  of  terror,  he  told  his 
terrible  secret.  Why  not  tell?  The  actor 
would  soon  be  dead. 

"General  Stanovitch?"  he  exclaimed 
triumphantly,  leaning  over  the  adjutant. 
"Da  da,  you  have  guessed  it !  How  clever ! 
I  will  tell  you.  Dead  men  tell  no  secrets. 
You  can  talk  it  over  with  the  old  fox 

when          Noo,  after  you  have  given  your 

life  to  your  country ! "    He  chuckled. 

"General  Stanovitch,"  he  continued, 
"was  a  friend  of  the  master  of  this  house. 
I  learned  that  he  was  also  rather  fond  of 
this  little  maiden  here."  Vera  began  to  sob 
softly.  "The  general  seldom  left  the  ad- 
miralty; he  slept  there;  he  was  a  busy  old 
fellow.  Yet  in  Vera  Petrovna's  name  I  per- 
suaded him  one  day  to  join  us  here  at  oozhen. 
We  promised  him  some  Manchurian  rose 
tea,  of  which  his  excellency  was  very  fond. 

"He  came.  Mademoiselle  chanced  to  be 
away  that  evening.  Ah,  I  see  that  made- 
moiselle remembers."  The  narrator  said 
nothing  about  Babushka,  whether  or  not 
she  was  present.  Burkin  listened  as  if  he 
were  paralyzed  with  horror. 

"Noo,  we  sat  here  and  talked.  The  gen- 
eral had  the  very  same  chair,  dear  adjutant, 
which  you  now  occupy.  I  suspect  that  the 
old  fellow  had  not  had  much  experience 
with  spies.  Certainly  his  frankness  and 
amiability  were  charming.  Da,  most  satis- 
factory. He  stroked  his  long  white  beard, 
sighed  profoundly,  and  announced  that  un- 
less the  Dardanelles  was  opened  by  the 
Allies  within  two  months,  so  that  more  am- 
munition could  be  rushed  to  the  front,  the 
whole  Russian  Army  would  be  compelled  to 
begin  a  general  retreat  from  Hungary  and 
Poland.  His  excellency  then  favored  me 
with  a  few  facts  and  figures  explaining  his 
assertion.  These  facts  were,  of  course, 
coded  to  Berlin  the  next  day. 

"In  return  for  his  excellency's  entertain- 
ment I  favored  him  with  a  recital  of  how  I 
served  my  emperor  by  exterminating  the 
revolutionists  after  the  Japanese  war. 
When  I  told  his  excellency  how  I  intended 
to  make  use  of  the  informal  ion  he  had  given 
me,  beseemed  rather  affected.  In  fact,  my 
friends,  his  heart  must  have  been  somewhat 
weak  it  was  not  necessary  for  Kgor  to 
serve  him  a  last  glass  of  wine  flavored  with 
arsenic  which  we  had  prepared  for  him." 

Burkin's  body  was  now  rigid;  his  breath 
came  in  <|iiicl<  gasps;  his  moot  h  gaped  open  ; 
and  his  eyes  gazed  at  the  great  spy  with  the 
hypnotic  stare  of  a  maniac  beholding  the 
beckoning  vision  of  dent h.  With  her  lingers 
over  her  ears  Vera  murmured: 

"God  have  mercy  on  you!  God  have 
mercy  " 
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The  New  3400  r.p.m.  Chalmers  Has  Brought  100,000  Discriminating 


It  is  now  two  months  since  the  veil  was  lifted  from  the 
new  3400  r.p.m.  Chalmers. 

Six  hundred  able  merchants  went  to  Detroit  for  the  unveil- 
ing, took  one  look  at  it,  and  bought  $22,000,000  worth  in  forty 
minutes. 

A  hundred  thousand  people  have  since  flocked  to  the  sales- 
rooms of  Chalmers  dealers  all  over  America. 

They  admired  it — and  what  they  have  said  about  it  makes 
the  3400  r.p.m.  Chalmers  the  new  season's  most  talked-of  car. 

For  one  look  lures.  It  makes  you  feel  that  here's  the  car 
you  would  like  to  own. 

Those  who  have  had  the  rare  treat  of  a  run  in  the  open 
country  with  a  foot  on  the  accelerator  have  reached  for  their 
check-books. 

Though  many  will  buy  this  car  because  of  the  name  on  its 
radiator,  it  will  go  down  in  history  for  its  ability. 

Others  are  buying  it  because  it  ties  up  big  value  and  low  price. 

But  most  names  leap  to  the  dotted  line  because  of  the  car's 
great  roadability. 

The  car  has  been  named  the  3400  r.p.m.  Chalmers  be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  acceleration. 


3400  r.  p.  m.  means  3400  revolutions  per  minute — that's  the 
speed  of  its  engine. 

It's  the  highest  engine  speed  ever  developed  for  stock  c  ar 
use  in  America. 

Some  cars  do  1400.  Some  1800.  Several  attain  2200.  One 
or  two  turn  up  2600.    One  develops  3000  r.p.m. 

Now,  the  speed  of  an  engine  means  everything. 

In  Europe,  where  petrol  is  high  in  cost  and  cars  are  taxed 
according  to  their  horse  power  rating,  engineers  have  for  years 
been  forced  to  get  more  and  more  power  out  of  smaller  and 
smaller  engines. 

Their  success  depended  on  speeding  up  the  engine.  That's 
why  so  many  foreign  cars  have  such  high-speed  engines — and 
why  they  have  latterly  beaten  so  many  American  cars  on  the 
race-track. 

Building  a  smaller  engine,  they  were  able  to  build  a  lighter 

chassis. 

Here  was  the  cue  for  Chalmers  engineers. 
They  have  built  a  rather  small  motor  —  six  cylinders,  2% 
by  AlA — which  achieves  45  horse  power  at  2650  r.p.m. 

They  were  able  to  develop  well  over  70  horse  power  from 
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Car  Enthusiasts  to  the  Sales  Rooms  of  Chalmers  Dealers  in  603  Cities 


the  same  engine — but  at  the  cost  of  acceleration  and  fuel 
economy. 

So  they  stood  pat  at  45  H.  P.  They  knew  this  would  pro- 
vide the  better  car  for  all-round  performance. 

Having  built  an  engine  which  measured  up  to  their  desire, 
they  were  now  able  to  design  a  relatively  light  chassis.  Ready 
for  shipping,  the  whole  car  weighs  only  2660  pounds. 

Yet  it  is  as  able  a  car  as  ever  bore  the  Chalmers  name. 

This  3400  r.  p.  m.  Chalmers  thus  gives  you  what  the  big 
brute  of  a  car  used  to  offer,  only  it  provides  high  pow  er  and 
light  weight  at  low  operating  cost  —  you  find  the  same  trait  in 
a  spirited,  nimble-footed  horse. 

And  yet,  unlike  so  many  so-called  light-Weight  cars,  you 
do  not  get  the  feeling  that  you  are  riding  behind  a  little  horse 
that  takes  short  steps. 

More  important  than  that,  it  furnishes  magnificent  acceler- 
ation. Mr.  Chalmers  was  long  in  doubt  whether  to  make  this 
initial  announcement  of  the  acceleration  tests  at  all — felt  that 
many  would  doubt  the  figures  —  wanted  to  let  the  customer 
discover  for  himself  the  amazing  acceleration. 

The  great  thing  nowadays  in  a  motor  car  is  acceleration  — 


and  in  the  new  3400  r. p.m.  Chalmers  you  have  the  finality 
of  desire  in  a  motor  car:  a  small  engine,  a  light-weight 
chassis — a  light-weight  chassis,  quick  acceleration — the  goal 
of  engineers. 

Specifications  no  longer  mean  much  as  to  motor  cars. 
To  say  that  this  car  has  a  1 15-inch  wheel-base  conveys  nothing 
to  you  as  to  what  it  c  an  do. 

The  equation  of  this  car  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  mere 
specifications.  They  mark  the  car  for  unquestionable  superi- 
ority— but  they  do  not — cannot — reveal  its  ability. 

You  must  step  on  the  little  button  yourself,  and  speed  the 
engine  up — and  up — and  up.  Then  you  will  say  that  the  "last 
throb"  has  been  removed. 

Go  to  your  Chalmers  dealer  today  and  try  it. 

Or  see  it  at  the  Automobile  Show  in  your  city.  You  can 
easily  tell  where  the  Chalmers  exhibit  is.  Go  where  you  see- 
the biggest  c tow  d. 

You  will  find  a  motor  of  might  m  a  car  of 

Charm'  $1050  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

C  hairnets  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mic  higan. 
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-accuracy 
-durability 
beauty 

The  purple  ribbon  en- 
circling a  South  Bend  Watch 
quickly  identifies  it  at  your  jeweler's. 
It's  your  guarantee  that  every  detail  which  makes 
these  watches  famous  for  timekeeping  has  been  met. 

South  Rend 


Watches 


The  watch  show  n  here  is  a  popular  Extra-Thin  Chesterfield 
model  — 17  extra-fine  jewels;  adjusted  to  three  positions. 
Finely  finished  and  closely  timed  in  case  at  factory.  Complete 
in  14K  Solid  Cold  case  and  beautiful  leather  box— $55.00. 
Other  Chesterfields  SI 7.50,  $25.00,  $37.50,  $65.00 and  S100.00. 

There  is  also  a  wide  variety  of  other  South  Bend  Watches  to  select  from, 
including  Studebaker  Railroad  Grades  and  Ladies'  Dainty  Models.  You 
may  have  your  choice  of  many  unusually  artistic  cases  and  dials.  Or  a 
South  Bend  movement  can  be  fitted  to  your  own  case. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO. 
11  Studebaker  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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'YANKEE"  Bench 
3  Drill  does  aw  a\ 
with  hand  feeding. 

Friction  feed  moves 
ill  to  the  work; 
ratchet  feeds  drill. 

Ratchet  thrown  off 
automatically,  top  or 
bottom;  no  jamming. 
Positive,  fixed  feed 
avoids  breaking  drills. 


Music  Lessons 
Sent  Free 

You.  too,  can  now  quickly  satisfy  your  musical  ambi- 
tions— learn  to  play  your  favorite  instrument,  whether  for 
pleasure,  social  prestige  or  to  teach  music,  by  our  wonder- 
ful home  study  lessons  under  great  American  and  European 
teachers.  The  lessons  are  u  marvel  of  simplicity  anJ  com- 
pletCOCHV  ndoned  by  Haden-wski  and  other  great  aii- 


OLS 

No.  1005  — Two  speedi;  J-jaw  cbuclc 

Lulls  up  to  y*t  >ncb  in  diameter. 

No.  1003—  Our  speed;   J-Jaw  chuck 
bold*  up  to  ?4  inch  in  diameter. 

Your  dealer  con  supply  you 

H'riu  m  /#r  '*  'itankm*  7W  Bmi." 
thnving  B*nih.  Chum.  Breast  and 
Hand  Driih  unth  vatihtl  m.xrmmt. 

NORTH  HROS.  MFG.  CO.,  PhDsdelphia 


thurities. 

Any  Instrument 

Write  today,  telling  us  your  musical  ambitions,  course 
you  are  interested  in.  age,  how  long  you  haver  taken  lessons 
if  at  all,  etc..  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  six  lessons,  free 
and  prepaid,  of  any  of  the  following  Complete  Courses: 
Lessons  in  PIANO  (students*  or  teachers'  courses)  by  the 
great  Wm  H.Sherwood.  HARMON  Y  by  Or  Pruthcrocan  1 
Rosenbecker.  PI  PE  ORGAN  by  Clarence  Eddy.VIOLIN. 
CORNET.  M  AN  DOI-I N,  (it "  1  TAR.  BANJO.  REE  I)  OR- 
GAN. PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  by  eminent  rerttrri. 

This  offer  is  absolutely  Free  — we  do  not  ask  you  to  pay 
one  cent  for  the  six  lessons,  either  now  or  later.  We  want 
to  prove  in  this  remarkable  way  what  grand  lessons  they 
really  are — seeing  is  believing.  Thi*  offer  is  limited,  so  write 
today.  A  few  Special  Introductory  Scholarship  are  now 
being  awarded  by  our  Faculty.  Full  particulars  sent  free 
along  with  the  free  lessons.  Write  today.  Send  no  money. 

SIECEL- MYERS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
CLARENCE  EDDY.  Don 
1326  Siegel-Myers  Bid    .  Chicago,  111. 


(Continued  from  Page  45) 

Babushka  dosed  her  eyes  and  crossed 
herself,  muttering  unintelligibly. 

"Da  da,"  continued  Kazoff,  again  casu- 
ally stabbing  the  fish  on  his  plate,  "his 
excellency  looked  at  me  somewhat  as  you're 
looking  at  me  now,  dear  adjutant,  then 
trembled  violently,  clutched  at  the  corner 
of  the  table  right  here  where  you  are  clutch- 
ing it  now  and  fell  back  dead.  It  was 
quite  strange,  and  rather  convenient  too. 

"And  now,"  the  spy  confided  as  he 
seized  a  steel  carving  knife  and  with  one 
deft  stroke  stripped  the  skin  from  the  side 
of  the  trembling  fish,  "I  have  the  honor, 
my  dear  Burkin,  of  presenting  you  Egor, 
the  wineglass  with  the  same  glass  of  wine 
which  his  excellency  so  considerately  left 
for  you.  You,  dear  Murkin,  are  younger  and 

will  need  a  little  assistance   Our  guest, 

Egor!" 

The  servant  placed  the  slender  wineglass 
beside  the  actor's  plate. 

Burkin  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  the  glass, 
hurled  it  crashing  against  the  spy's  chest, 
kicked  his  chair  backward  on  the  floor,  and 
with  burning  black  eyes  wrathfully  bit  off 
his  words: 

"You  hound!  You  bloodthirsting  brute! 
Caught  at  last!" 

Vera  rose  to  her  feet  and,  seeing  Burkin 
gesture  toward  the  music  room,  darted 
toward  the  velvet  curtains. 

"Stop!"  roared  Kazoff,  now  on  his  feet. 
"It  is  useless  to  try  to  escape.  There  are 
Beshchiha  everywhere!  Egor!  Ivan!  You 
lazy  devils!  Your  guns!  Call  up  the  por- 
ter!" 

Neither  of  the  men  wore  his  pistol. 
Finding  herself  face  to  face  with  the  spy, 
Vera  fell  back,  looking  imploringly  at  Bur- 
kin. The  actor  leaped  toward  the  portrait 
of  the  Czar,  seized  one  of  the  cavalry  sabers, 
whipped  out  the  blade  and  faced  Kazoff. 
Instantly  Kazoff  drew  his  sword.  The  two 
men  faced  each  other. 

"Egor,  dog,  where  are  you?"  shouted 
Kazoff,  a  note  of  fear  in  his  thick  voice. 

Vera,  in  attempting  to  slip  behind  the 
major,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
servant,  Egor.  As  the  latter  tried  to  grasp 
her,  Vera  seized  a  steel  carving  knife  from 
the  table  and  screamed  "Stand  back  or  I'll 
kill  you!"  and  ran  into  the  music  room. 
Instantly  the  great  room  was  flooded  with 
light. 

When  Vera  returned  to  the  dining  room 
the  men  were  fighting.  Babushka  leaned 
against  the  wall,  praying  piteously:  "An- 
ton! Anton!  God  have  mercy ! "  Burkin, 
who  had  been  taught  the  art  of  fencing  at 
the  ballet  school,  lunged  furiously  at  his 
heavy  antagonist.  The  steel  blades  flashed 
and  rang.  Kazoff  parried  the  actor's 
slashes  with  his  powerful  wrist  and  con- 
tinued to  call  to  the  servants: 

"Egor!  damn  you,  your  gun!  I'll  cut 
your— throat  " 

Egor,  who  had  disappeared  down  the 
hall,  was  heard  running  back  toward  the 
dining  room.  Burkin  suddenly  leaped  away 
from  the  spy,  sprang  to  the  hall  entrance 
as  Egor  entered,  wrested  the  servant's 
weapon  from  him  and  turned  it  upon  Kazoff, 
who  had  raised  his  sword  to  slash  him. 

"Back,  back,  traitor!"  cried  the  actor  as 
he  sent  a  bullet  between  the  spy's  legs.  The 
explosion  of  the  heavy  weapon  roared 
through  the  house  and  made  the  crystals  of 
the  chandelier  tinkle. 

Kazoff  and  Egor  staggered  backward; 
the  outer  hall  door  burst  open;  a  clatter 
of  boots  was  heard,  and  the  next  instant 
Governor-General  Volkonskiand  three  army 
officers  crowded  into  the  room.  The  governor 
was  an  undersized  Russian  with  raven- 
black  whiskers  and  mustache  and  brusque 
manners  and  voice. 

"Up  with  your  weapons,  officers!"  he 
commanded  sharply,  stepping  between  the 
actor  and  the  spy.  Then,  turning  to  Burkin, 
he  said:  "Adjutant,  report!" 

"There  he  stands,  your  excellency,"  said 
Burkin,  saluting,  and  pointing  to  Kazoff. 
"Our  trap  worked  well.  He  has  confessed 
himself  a  German  spy  and  the  murderer  of 
General  Stanovitch." 

All  eyes  fell  upon  the  great  provocator. 
Already  the  shadow  of  defeat  fell  slowjy 
across  his  soul.  Before  he  could  fully  grasp 
what  had  occurred,  Burkin  continued  his 
accusation.  His  voice  blazed  forth  with 
all  the  passionate  revolt  of  Russian  youth 
against  the  treacherous  despots  of  the 
Ochrana: 

"Anton  Kazoff,  chief  of  the  Ochrana, 
spawn  of  tyrants,  traitor  to  his  country, 
degenerate,  murderer  of  the  innocent!  Oh, 
God,  how  I  abhor  him !  He  tortures  others; 
he  smiles  at  their  agony;  he  lusts  after  it. 


Ho  returned  to  his  dastardly  crimes  like  a 
dog  to  its  vomit.  While  the  motherland  is 
struggling  heroically  with  her  enemies,  ho 
strikes  at  her  heart  " 

"You  lie!  You  lie!"  Kazoff  boomed. 
His  great  hairy  fingers  doubled  into  fists, 
and  his  massive,  empurpled  jowls  trembled. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  death  of  General 
Stanovitch,"  he  roared.  "I  merely  joked 
with  this  poor  actor.  He  himself  has  con- 
fessed his  guilt  as  a  German  spy.  I  have 
proof  of  it—here,  these  papers." 

He  drew  forth  the  envelope  and  laid  it 
on  the  table.  The  governor  glanced  at  the 
papers  and  declared: 

"Da,  I  know  all  about  these  papers.  I 
helped  prepare  them— false,  every  one.  For 
once,  Anton  Kazoff,  you  have  been  beaten 
at  your  own  game.  Come,  you'd  better  con- 
fess. Lot'sgetthisbusinessoverwith.  You'd 
better  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
matter,  major." 

"I  know  nothing,  your  excellency," 
again  boomed  the  spy,  glowering  at  Bur- 
kin. "If  these  papers  fail  to  prove  this 
young  actor  a  German  spy,  then  my  eve- 
ning's work  has  come  to  nothing.  That  is 
all  I  can  say."  He  picked  up  a  chair  and 
sat  down  as  if  he  deemed  the  matter  settled. 

The  governor  and  Adjutant  Burkin 
whispered  together  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  governor  turned  to  Vera  Petrovna  and 
Babushka,  who  still  shrank  against  the  wall. 

"Mesdames,"  said  the  governor,  ad- 
dressing the  women,  "you  have  heard. 
What  do  you  say?" 

Vera  Petrovna  faltered  timidly:  "Your 
excellency,  I  only  know  the  young  man  is 
not  a  German  spy.  I'm  sure  of  that,  your 
excellency.  I  know  nothing  about  General 
Stanovitch." 

Babushka  came  next.  She  leaned  upon 
her  cane,  her  gaze  fixed  upon  Kazoff.  The 
hysteria  that  had  risen  within  her  as  the 
quarrel  grew  more  and  more  violent  was  now 
abated.  A  strange  serenity  transfigured 
her.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  quiet: 
"I  have  seen  and  I  understand,  gentle- 
men." She  hesitated  an  instant.  "I  swear 
that  Anton  Kazoff  speaks  the  truth.  He  is 
not  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  is  not  a  Ger- 
man spy.    No  no,  he  is  not  a  German  spy." 

Governor  Volkonski  turned  sharply  to  his 
assistants  and  commanded:  "Boys,  search 
the  apartment." 

The  officers  saluted  and  entered  the  rear 
hall. 

"The  scoundrel  confessed,  eh?"  sneered 
the  governor  as  he  took  a  step  in  Kazoff 's 
direction,  his  little  gloved  fists  on  his  hips, 
scorn  and  contempt  in  his  voice  and  on  his 
face.  "I  congratulate  you,  adjutant.  This 
night's  work  will  get  you  the  Cross  of  St. 
Stanislaw.   How  did  you  do  it?" 

"Just  a  bit  of  acting,  your  excellency," 
said  the  adjutant. 

"He  thought  you  were  selling  out  too?" 

"  Da  da,  very  simple ! "  The  actor  looked 
at  his  boot  toes.  "He  decided  to  kill  me, 
too,  and  got  so  worked  up  over  the  idea 
that  he  confided  to  me  the  manner  of  the 
general's  end." 

"How  did  it  happen?"  asked  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"Oh,  he  lured  the  general  here  to  visit 
mademoiselle,  induced  him  to  give  up  mili- 
tary secrets,  which  he  later  coded  to  Ber- 
lin, and  then  tried  to  poison  him.  But  there 
was  no  need  for  that.  His  excellency's 
heart,  you  remember,  was  weak,  and  this 
hound  so  frightened  him  that  " 

"Liar!  Impudent  pup!"  cried  Kazoff. 

The  major's  restless  black  eyes  dwelt  on 
the  girl.    Vera  shook  her  head. 

"David  Burkin  is  not  a  German  spy," 
she  said  firmly. 

"The  girl  lies!"  snorted  Kazoff.  "They 
are  lovers  and  are  in  a  German  plot.  They 
have  both  been  in  Peter-and-Paul.  Political 
criminals,  both  of  them.  Bah!"  He  spat. 

"Magnificent  defense!"  exclaimed  the 
governor  ironically.  "And  your  old  baba 
here— you've  trained  her  to  lie  " 

Suddenly  Burkin  sprang  to  Babushka's 
side.  He  saw  her,  her  eyes  closed,  begin- 
ning to  totter,  to  raise  a  hand  for  support. 
The  governor  jerked  her  low  easy-chair 
from  the  corner  of  the  room  and  the  two 
men  lowered  her  gently  into  it. 

"A  thousand  thanks,  gentlemen,"  she 
murmured  as  she  sank  into  the  accustomed 
hollows. 

Vera  looked  down  into  the  quiet  old  face 
with  mingled  pity  and  misgiving.  What 
part  had  this  gentle  soul  in  such  a  scene? 
The  girl's  perplexity  transmitted  itself  to 
all  in  the  room. 

The  governor  turned  to  Kazoff  and  de- 
manded sharply:  "Major  Kazoff,  who  is 
this  woman?" 
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"You  know  well  enough,  your  excellency, 
that.  Babushka  lias  heeii  an  assistant  of 
mine  for  several  years;  t  hat  is  all,"  returned 
the  provocator. 

"She  knows  all  that  lias  gone  on  in  this 
house?" 

Kazoff  hesitated  for  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
then  replied:  "Perfectly,  your  excellency." 

"You  will  accept  her  testimony  in  this 
matter  absolutely?" 

This  time  the  spy,  detecting  a  look  of 
reassurance  in  Babushka's  eyes,  replied 
promptly:  "I  will,  \  your  excellency. 
Question  her." 

All  eyes  now  became  fixed  on  the  relaxed 
form  of  Babushka.  She  was  breathing 
easily;  the  faint  flushes  had  returned  to  her 
wrinkled  cheeks;  again  she  opened  her  blue 
eyes  and  rested  them  upon  the  black- 
bearded  face  of  the  governor.  Save  for  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  the  sound  of  the  par- 
rot's feet  on  the  paper  flooring  of  its  case 
and  the  faint  scuffling  of  boots  in  the  inner 
hall,  the  room  was  silent. 

"Madame,"  began  the  governor,  "in  the 
name  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  I  charge  you 
to  tell  me  the  truth.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  acts  of  Anton  Kazoff  in  this 
house?" 

Babushka  nodded. 

"You  know  then  whether  or  not  Anton 
Kazoff  is  guilty  of  the  death  of  General 
Stanovitch?" 

Again  she  nodded. 

"Noo?" 

Clearly,  with  a  tone  of  deep  satisfaction, 
Babushka  answered: 

"He  is  not  guilty,  your  excellency." 

"Bozhemoi!"  exclaimed  Burkin;  "this  is 
perjury  and  treason ! " 

"Patience,  adjutant,"  said  the  governor. 
Then  turning  again  to  Babushka: 

"Madame,  do  you  know  who  killed 
General  Stanovitch?" 

"I  do — I  "  She  hesitated  and  closed 

her  eyes.  Kazoff's  great  fingers  clutched 
slowly  at  the  tablecloth. 

"Madame,"  persisted  the  governor,  this 
time  encouragingly,  "let  us  hear  the 
truth." 

The  suspense  was  more  than  the  spy 
could  endure.   He  blurted  out: 

"Let  the  men  search  the  house.  They'll 
find  nothing.  Do  not  torture  the  old  lady. 
What  can  she  know?  I  am  innocent,  your 
excellency,  on  my  soul  as  a  Christian  " 

A  rough,  muffled  exclamation  was  heard 
down  the  inner  hall,  followed  by  a  rapid 
shuffling  of  boots  on  the  polished  floor.  The 
steps  were  heard  approaching.  The  gover- 
nor, Kazoff,  Vera  and  Burkin  held  their 
breath.  The  next  instant  the  three  officers 
burst  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  room.  They 
held  out  to  the  governor  the  gold-braided 
trousers  and  bemedaled  military  blouse  of 
General  Stanovitch. 

"Here  are  his  clothes,  your  excellency, 
found  between  the  mattresses  in  the  baba's 
bedroom!"  they  exclaimed,  saluting. 

Anton  the  Terrible  strode  before  the 
governor,  seized  the  garments  and  roared: 
"Hell's  blood,  what's  this?  As  I  live,  I 
know  nothing  of  this.  Your  excellency, 
this  is  a  plot  against  me!" 

"You  say  you  know  nothing  about  these 
clothes?  "  the  governor  demanded  of  the  spy. 

"Nothing,  your  excellency;  absolutely 
nothing!"  Kazoff  shouted. 

The  governor  took  the  garments  and 
stood  before  Babushka.  She  alone  had 
seen  without  surprise  the  officers  display 
their  find. 

"Madame,"  said  the  governor  sternly, 
"what  can  you  say  about  these  things 
being  hidden  in  your  room?" 

Some  incomprehensible  joy  illumined 
Babushka's  face. 

"Your  excellency,"  she  said  slowly,  "I 
put  them  there  myself.  I  invited  the  gen- 
eral to  come  to  see  Vera  I'et.rovna  when  she 
was  away  and  f  I  poisoned  hirn  the 
general.  And  I  da  da  I  am  a  German 
■py,  your  excellency.  I  wanted  to  get 
the  maps  and  papers  you  will  find  in 
the  pockets.  May  God  forgive  me!"  She 
crossed  herself  slowly. 

The  consternat  ion  caused  by  these  words 
made  further  speech  for  a  moment  impos- 
sible. Maps  and  papers  were  taken  from 
the  pockets  arid  placed  on  the  table.  The 
company  in  the  room  stared  at  each  other, 
speechless.  Some  mental  torture  twisted 
the  deep-lying  muscles  of  Kazoff's  heavy 
face. 

The  little  governor  was  impatient,  exas- 
perated. He  hurled  the  clotheH  on  a  chair 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Kriough  of  this!  Major  Kazoff,  our 
orders  from  His  Imperial  Grace,  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  are  to  show  no  mercy. 


Your  confederate  has  been  found  guilty  and 
has  confessed  to  killing  General  Stanovitch. 
What  have  you  to  say?  Speak  sharply." 

"  I  have  nothing  t  o  say,  your  excellency," 
he  said,  almodt  in  a  whisper.  "I  know 
nothing." 

"Know  nothing!"  cried  the  governor, 
his  wrath  mounting  still  higher,  his  voice 
growing  sharper.  "As  the  chief  of  the 
Ochrana  you  have  sworn  to  be  responsible 
for  your  subordinates.  As  a  fellow  officer  of 
the  empire  I  cannot  call  you  a  liar.  But  if 
you  are  lying,  you  know  what  this  woman 
has  been  doing.  If  you  are  telling  the 
truth  —  noo,  you  have  heard  her  confess. 
You  have  permitted  this  to  go  on  right 
under  your  nose.  In  accordance  with  my 
authority  in  Petrograd  and  my  instructions 
from  the  Grand  Duke,  I  command  you, 
Major  Anton  Kazoff,  to  do  your  duty. 
Women  have  been  shot  before.  Officers, 
stand  back !  Vera  Petrovna,  you  may  retire. 

Major  Kazoff  "   The  speaker  took  a 

cavalry  pistol  from  one  of  the  officers  and 
handed  it  to  the  spy. 

The  men  stood  back.  The  spy  faced  the 
old  woman  in  the  low  chair.  Vera,  too  par- 
alyzed with  terror  to  speak,  shrank  into  her 
lover's  arms.  Burkin,  recovering  his  wits, 
exclaimed: 

"This  woman  is  not  guilty!  I  can't  be- 
lieve it!  Wait,  your  excellency!" 

"Wait?"  the  governor  cried,  his  face  red- 
dening with  rage  and  excitement.  "She 
not  guilty?  We  will  see.  Has  she  not  con- 
fessed? We  will  do  our  duty.  Russia  is  at 
war.  No  more  speeches.  Major  Kazoff — 
fire!" 

Burkin  led  Vera  into  the  hall.  The  girl's 
ashen  face  looked  over  her  lover's  shoulder. 

Again  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the 
feet  of  the  parrot  tramping  about  on  the 
paper  flooring  of  its  gilded  cage  alone  dis- 
turbed the  profound  silence  of  the  night. 

The  spectators  of  the  approaching 
tragedy  were  awed  by  the  transformation 
taking  place  on  the  great  provocator's 
fleshy  face.  His  terror-haunted  eyes,  fixed 
upon  the  glittering  ikon  high  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  bulged  from  their  sockets.  The 
coarse  texture  of  the  cheeks  and  brow, 
instead  of  flushing  a  bloody  red,  as  they 
generally  did  in  moments  of  excitement, 
now  began  slowly  to  blanch.  His  trembling 
lower  lip  protruded  itself  horribly.  He 
seemed  about  to  burst  into  tears.  The 
thick  chest  shook  with  sudden  spasms. 
He  struggled  for  breath.  The  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  curled  and  uncurled  about  the 
weapon  which  he  scarcely  had  strength 
enough  left  to  hold. 

Suddenly,  Tiko,  languidly  preening  his 
yellow  wings,  called  out  cheerily:  "Nooka, 
thou  rascal,  now  I've  caught  thee!"  and 
rattled  off  his  mechanical  laughter.  One  of 
the  officers  laughed  hysterically. 

Babushka's  composure  was  serene  and  pa- 
thetic. Her  lips  moved  slightly  in  prayer. 
Her  blue  eyes,  fixed  gently  upon  the  face 
of  Kazoff,  burned  with  a  mysterious  light. 

"Come,  major,"  urged  the  governor, 
even  his  voice  trembling.  "  Come,  we  must 
finish  this  and  get  away." 

Slowly,  ponderously,  Anton  Kazoff 
dropped  his  gaze  from  the  ikon,  turned 
toward  the  old  woman's  chair,  took  one 
step  and  stopped.  His  eyes  met  those  gaz- 
ing at  him  yearningly.  He  shuddered, 
stiffened,  and  slowly  closed  his  eyes.  Then 
Babushka  spoke. 

Her  voice  betrayed  the  quietness  of  a  life 
of  pious  resignation,  of  endless  suffering 
cheerfully  endured.  She  spoke  softly,  as  if 
for  Kazoff's  ears  alone: 

"I  am  ready,  Antonushka,  I  am  all  ready. 
Do  not  fear  " 

She  never  finished.  The  weapon  dropped 
with  a  thump  to  the  floor.  Groaning,  the 
great  spy  collapsed  as  if  he  were  made  of 
rags.  He  sank  to  his  knees  before  the  smil- 
ing figure  in  the  chair.  His  great  head  fell 
into  her  lap,  and  he  cried  out: 

"Oh,  my  mother!  My  mother!  Ma- 
tushka!  Matushka!" 

"  My  son,  Antonushka!  Oh,  my  son,  my 
darling  son!"  murmured  the  mother  with 
tender  yet  passionate  affection  as  she  bent 
over  and  touched  her  lips  to  his  hair.  "I 
could  have  saved  you,  my  precioUH,  I  could 
have  saved  you ! ' 

Sobbing  inarticulately,  Kazoff  seized  the 
old  hand  ,  that  caressed  him  and  covered 
t  (u  rn  w  ith  kisses. 

The  frozen  body  of  General  Stanovitch 
was  found  concealed  at  the  hot  trim  of  a 
wood-box  on  a  rear  fire  rur-ape. 

Anton  tin'  Terrible  was  hanged  by  the 
Grand  Duke's  orders  in  I'eter-und  -  I'aul 
Kortretw.    Tiko  was  right. 


DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGE 


The  JONES  farm  is  located  in 
the  corn  belt  in  the  dairying  section 
of  southern  Wisconsin,  that  produces 
the  best  milk  and  corn-fed  pigs. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  inspect 
our  methods. 
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Place  an  order  with  your  dealer  for  a  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Ham. 
A  few  of  the  dealers  handling  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Products: 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
Hartford,  W.  W.  Walker  Co.;   New  London,  Clark  & 
Smith;  Brookline,  S.  Buxbaum  &  Co.;   Salem,  E.  W. 
Woodman  Co.;  Buffalo,  Henry  Ziemer&  Co. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana 

Greenville,  Marion  B.  Leach;  Atlanta,  C.  J.  Kamper 
Groc;  Mobile,  R.  O.  Harris.  Jas.  McPhillips;  Vicksburg, 
Teller  Groc;  Fort  Smith,  E.  E.  Weldon;  Little  Rock,  C.  J. 
Kramer;  New  Orleans,  A.  M.  &  J.  Solari. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee 
Cincinnati,  Robt.  J.  McCombs,  Jos.  R.  Peebles  Sons  Co.; 
Cleveland,  Chandler  &  Rudd  Co.,  W.  P.  Southworth  Co.; 
Columbus,  Fulton  Mkt.  Co.;  Dayton,  Brelsford  &  King; 
Springfield,  Grants  Sons;  Toledo,  G.  H.  Bankey,  Geo.  W. 
Sawkins;  Philadelphia,  Mitchell-Fletcher  Co.;  Clarks- 
burg, Martin  Bros.;  Louisville,  Zapp  &  Short  Co.;  Chatta- 
nooga, Fox-NVy  Co.;  Memphis,  P.  C.  Knowlton  Co.,  Inc. 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
Minn.   Write  for  list.   Dickinson,  Dickinson  Mer.  Co.; 
Deadwood,  Hattenbach  Gro. 

Pacific  and  Western  States: 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Los  Angeles,  Meiling's,  315  W.  4th  St.;  Oakland,  Sunset 
Groc.;  Sacramento,  Pacific  Gro.  &  Prod.  Co.;  San  Diego, 

MIL  O  C.  JONES.  JONES  DAIRY  FARM,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis 


Hamiltons:  San  Francisco,  Goldberg,  Bowen  Co.;  Santa 
Barbara,  Diehl  Gro.;  Portland,  Sealy-Dresser  Co. 
Seattle,  Augustine  &  Kyer;  Spokane,  Greeoough  Bros. 
Tacoma,  McLean,  McMillan  Co.;  Billings,  J.  P.  Nail 
Bozeman,  Thos.  H.  Rea  Co.;  Butte,  Brophy  Gro.;  Great 
Falls,  Strain  Bros.;  Helena,  R.  C.  Wallace  Co.;  Living- 
ston, A.  W.  Miles  Co.;  Cheyenne,  E.  S.  Johnston  Gro.: 
Denver,  A.  J.  Beckwith  Groc;  Boise,  W.  J.  Campbell; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Finch-Rogers  Mulvey  Co..  Vienna  Cafe; 
GoldBeld,  H.  Peterson  &  Co.;  Bisbee,  J.  B.  Angius; 
KoSWell,  Gross-Miller  Gro. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Michigan 
Bloomington,  Gray  Bros.;  Springfield,  Ceo.  S.  Connelly; 
Indianapolis,  Columbia  Groc:  La  Fayette,  Jos.  Beck.  Jr.; 
Cedar  Rapids,  Armstrong  &  Moehl:  Des  Moines,  Chase 
Bros.;  Detroit,  G.  &  R.  McMillan  Co..  David  Wallaces 
Sons:  Grand  Eapids,  Daane  &  Witters;  Jackson,  M. 
Norri3  &  Co.:  Kalamazoo,  A.  W.  Howell;  Saginaw,  Win. 
H.  Fruechtel.  Clias.  H.  Kretschmer. 

Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
Kansas  City,  Guernsey  &  Murray;  St.  Louis,  Faust's 
Fulton  Mkt.;  Lincoln,  O.  J.  King  &  Son;  Omaha.  Glad- 
stone Bros.:  Topeka,  Wm.  Green  &  Son,  Hindman's; 
Wichita,  Sturgeon  Groc;  Oklahoma  City,  J.  H.  Rucks: 
Tulsa,  W.  T.  Overton:  El  Paso,  Standard  Groc;  Fort 
Worth,  Turner  &  Dingee;  Houston,  Stude  Baking  Co.; 
Waco,  J.  M.  Freeman  &  Sons. 
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"  Today  the  name  of  Herbert  Kaufman  is  better  known  than 
that  of  any  living  writer  of  editorials."—  Chicago  Tribune 

HERBERT 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 

"Kaufman's  editorials  have  made  him  famous 
wherever  men  of  our  speech  hire  or  are  hired.  They 
seem  to  me  of  the  finest,  strongest,  most  helpful 
deliverances  that  have  been  penned  'since  spoken 
word  man's  spirit  stirred  beyond  his  belly's  need.' " 

"Kvcry  young  man  should  l>o  induced,  nay,  compelled 
to  study  Herbert  Kaufman's  philosophy  01  human 
efficiency.''  —  Western  Mail,  England. 

LONDON  STANDARD 

"A  master  of  epigram,  a  cunning  weaver  of  words, 
playing  with  their  color  and  rhythm,  glowing,  militant, 
courageous,  energetic  and  red-blooded  by  turns,  this 
hater  of  humbug,  cant,  idlers  and  cowards  has  leapt 
to  the  forefront  in  a  very  few  years." 

"A  new  King  Solomon,  with  a  dash  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  his  makeup."  —  Portland  Oregonian. 

JOHN  O'HARA  COSGRAVE 
"Human  efficiency,  the  new  watchword,  is  his 
text.  The  picturesque  vigor,  brilliancy  and  direct- 
ness of  his  style  may  be  appreciated  by  those  suffer- 
ing from  the  obsession  that  literature  is  the  product 
of  a  dead  writer." 

"Every  sentence  is  an  epigram.  Every  paragraph 
contains  the  material  for  a  full-sized  sermon." 

Elgin  Courier,  New  South  Wales. 

OTTAWA  CITIZEN,  CANADA 
"His  dynamic  word  has  revealed  the  greatest  of 
human  power.  *  *  *  He  has  seen  the  sins  and  in- 
justice of  life  and  has  realized  the  power  inherent 
in  man  to  conquer  environment,  both  individually 
now  and  socially  ultimately." 

"The  spirit  of  America  is  in  his  pages.  His  books, 
in  the  revelation  of  a  nation's  mind,  are  interesting  and 
a  little  terrifying." — London  Daily  Express. 

GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 
"  If  there   is  a   man  in  this  whole  world  who 
knows  the  value  of  efficiency  and  twentieth-century 
methods  as  applied  to  business,  it  is  this  man." 

"Herbert  Kaufman's  books  ought  to  be  in  every 
school,  library  and  home." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

HARTFORD  COURANT 
"Herbert  Kaufman  is  one  of  the  best  preachers 

of  the  age  —  yet  he  is  a  preacher  without  church, 

without  creed,  save   the  creed  of  efficiency  and 

understanding." 

"No  reader  can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  his  vigorous  call 

to  arms." — Educational  Times,  London. 

YORKSHIRE  POST 
"  The  pith  of  the  whole  gospel  of  work  and  success 
is  condensed  in  the  short,  staccato  sentences." 

"He  is  a  torpedo,  shot  from  the  torpedo  tube  of  the 
twentieth  century,  aimed  at  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  twenty-first  century." — Houston  Chronicle. 

CATHOLIC  HERALD,  LONDON 
"His  message  is  very  much  to  the  point,  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  epigrammatic  and  brilliant      *  *" 

"Great  virility  and  power." — Review  of  Reviews. 

WASHINGTON  STAR 

"A  heart  that  appears  to  be  about  as  big  as  the 
world  is  behind  these  pictures.  And,  in  the  making 
of  them,  there  is  a  gift  for  getting  this  bigness  out 
in  terms  of  human  sympathy  and  good  cheer,  a 
power  that  seizes  one  and  either  convinces  him  or 
convicts  him." 

"Mr.  Kaufman  has  given  us  a  book  worthy  of  the  great 
hour  that  has  brought  it  forth." — London  Daily  Mail. 

AUSTRALASIAN  NATION 
"He    will    be    the   pathfinder    for    an   army  of 
conquerors." 

"Will  be  read  and  cherished  as  a  kind  of  text-book." 
— Asian,  Calcutta,  India. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
"Sympathy  with  mankind  in  all  its  lowest  and 
highest  manifestations  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Kauf- 
man's writings.  He  sees  into  the  heart  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  writes.  He  is  keen  and  clear  eyed,  and 
the  common  humanity  that  is  in  all  men,  and  that  if 
uncovered  would  bind  all  men  together, is  his  theme." 


His  Greatest  Newspaper 
Series  Will  Start  Next  Week 

T^HE  authority  behind  the  body  of  comment 
-■■  quoted  on  this  page  makes  it  probably  the  most 
extraordinary  tribute  ever  paid  an  American  writer. 


It  establishes  beyond  doubt  the  fact 
that  Herbert  Kaufman  is  the  greatest 
genius  regularly  contributing  to  the 
newspapers  of  America. 

"Kaufman's  name,"  says  James  M.  T  homson 
editorially  in  the  New  Orleans  Item,  "is  as  widely 
known  as  that  of  any  man  of  his  time.  He  is  a  man 
of  marvelous  versatility,  for  he  is  probably  as  well 
acquainted  with  modern  engineering  and  the  latest 
labor-saving  devices  as  with  the  early  English  poets. 

"His  editorials  reach  millions  of  subscribers  to  the 
newspapers,  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and 
periodicals  to  which  he  is  a  contributor. 

"Kaufman  won  his  way  to  recognition  in  the 
advertising  world — and  his  brief,  pointed  style  was 
developed  in  a  school  where  every  surplus  word 
means  waste  of  money,  dissipation  of  effort,  and 
confusion  of  thought.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
the  associate  and  the  advisor  of  the  men  who  cap- 
tain American  industry  and  lead,  reflect,  or  respond 
to  public  thought. 

"His  connection  with  a  number  of  leading 
American  and  English  publications,  as  well  as  his 
wide  acquaintance  among  men  of  thought  and 
accomplishment  in  the  new  and  old  worlds,  give 
him  a  first-hand  knowledge  and  a  grasp  of  many 
problems  that  the  ordinary  man  has  not  the  op- 
portunity to  master." 

C.  Arthur  Pearson  declares: 

"Herbert  Kaufman  is  one  of  the  great  thought 
moulders  of  our  day;  indeed,  1  think  he  must  be 
the  greatest." 

Cosmo  Hamilton,  writing  in  the 
London  Academy,  says: 

'Kvery  one  who  knows  anything  in  America 
knows  how  potent  an  influence  Herbert  Kaufman 
wields.  He  sends  forth  from  the  end  of  his  golden 
pen  loud  trumpet  calls  that  bring  his  countrymen 
all  upstanding.  He  is  for  honesty,  duty,  fearless- 
ness, love  of  humanity,  courage,  and  above  all, 
optimism.  He  stands  sensitive  to  every  cry  from  a 
great,  unwieldy,  melting  pot  of  a  nation.  As  a 
figure,  a  personality,  a  force,  he  has  no  living  rival." 

Kaufman  has  many  publics.  One 
knows  him  as  a  practical  business  man 
—  a  student  of  organization  and  in- 
dustrial management  —  another  through 


his  advertising  work  —  but  to  the  many 
he  exists  solely  as  an  editor,  a  writer 
of  editorials,  short  stories,  verses,  and 
books. 

It  is  his  unique  power  to  reduce  unusual  and 
technical  aspects  of  life  and  affairs  to  the  words  of 
multitudes.  He  possesses  the  greatest  art  of  writ- 
ing—the art  of  being  simple. 

His  big  type  half  page  editorials,  first 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  are 
known  throughout  the  world. 

Kaufman  is  not  a  theorist — he  practices  what 

he  prints. 

His  knowledge  of  business  is  basic  and  has 
brought  him  in  contact  with  all  types  of  workers. 

Fundamentally,  the  man  is  an  analyst.  He  must 
be  sound  and  practical  to  be  retained  by  the  great 
interests  which  he  serves  and  advises. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  the  Rock 
Island- Frisco  railroad  group,  the  United  Cigar 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, are  among  the  industries  that  have  employed 

his  services. 

As  editorial  director  of  "Woman's 
World",  with  2,000,000  subscribers 
among  the  farms  and  small  towns,  he 
was  for  years  kept  in  intimate  touch  with 
agricultural  and  village  life. 

He  has  spent  much  of  his  time  abroad  studying 
European  trade  and  political  conditions. 

Stead  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  his  promise. 
He  was  struck  by  the  young  American's  compre- 
hension of  world  forces,  his  wide  range  of  informa- 
tion, and  made  him  his  personal  representative  in 
the  United  States. 

C.  Arthur  Pearson,  when  owner  of  the  London 
Standard,  the  Express,  the  Evening  Standard,  and 
a  group  of  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  retained 
him  as  American  Advisor. 

He  is  the  author  of  ten  books,  five  of  which 
have  been  printed  abroad. 

"No  man  will  ever  learn,"  writes 
Kdgar  Beecher  Bronson,  "how  Herbert 
Kaufman  in  his  short  life  has  found  time 
to  burgle  the  human  heart  and  possess 
himself  of  its  treasures  and  foibles;  to 
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"I  would  rather  own  Kaufman's  God-driven  pen  than  Rockefel- 
ler's and  Morgan's  combined  fortunes." — Thomas  W.  Lawson 

KAUFMAN 


Find  Out  Which  Newspaper  in 
Your  Town  is  Going  to  Print  It 


master  so  much  of  world  history;  to  tread 
as  safely  the  field  of  mythology  as  the 
mazes  of  science  and  the  paths  of  modern 
social,  commercial  and  political  life;  to 


develop  a  style  that  for  lucidity,  trip- 
hammer vigor,  fertility  and  virility  of 
epigram  has  no  equal  among  the  writers 
of  English  of  his  time." 


HERBERT  KAUFMAN'S  big  work,  his  real  work,  his  best  work,  is  still  to 
come.    It  starts  next  week.    King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  announces  the 
immediate  publication  of 

'Herbert  Kaufman's 
Weekly  Page' 

Simultaneously  printed  by  a  continent-wide  chain  of  newspapers,  we  predict 
that  this  feature  will  prove  the  greatest  constructive  force  in  the  history  of  journalism. 

The  millions  of  readers  who  have  followed  Herbert  Kaufman  during  the  past 
decade,  subscribing  to  magazines  and  weeklies  for  his  poems,  his  essays,  his  stories 
and  his  international  editorials — searching  through  the  great  Sunday  newspapers 
of  the  country  for  his  messages  of  inspiration  and  encouragement — will  now,  and 
for  the  first  time,  find  concentrated  in  their  local  newspapers  the  full  range  of  his 
unique  genius. 

The  present  moment  is  the  most  important  period  in  human  experience. 
Tremendous  and  unexpected  forces  are  disrupting  society  and  reshaping  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  all  mankind. 

Civilization  is  passing  through  an  epoch  of  universal  readjustments. 

Never  before  has  America  felt  greater  need  for  an  optimistic  interpretative 
pen — for  the  expression  of  a  mind  trained  in  the  workings  of  the  world  machine 
and  able  to  explain  simply  and  vividly  how  these  bewildering  changes  affect  our 
welfare  and  our  works. 

Recognized  as  "perhaps  the  greatest  living  force  in  shaping  the  world  thought 
currents  of  today" — as  "one  of  the  great  influences  of  the  world"  and  as  "the 
greatest  thought  moulder  of  our  times,"  Herbert  Kaufman,  by  the  breadth  of  his 
experience,  and  by  virtue  of  his  "God-driven  pen,"  has  established  his  authority 
and  his  ability  to  speak  to  and  for  his  country. 

"Herbert  Kaufman's  Weekly  Page"  will  be  devoted  to  facts  (hat  every  family 
must  face,  to  problems  every  thinker  and  worker  must  deal  with.  In  it  you  will 
find  the  vital,  urging  conditions  of  American  life  and  industry,  translated  in  brand- 
ing iron  phrases,  to  the  understanding  of  every  reader  —  colored  with  a  keen  sym- 
pathy and  comprehension  of  the  average  man's  and  woman's  needs  and  handicaps. 

We  believe  that  the  grouping  of  1  lerbert  Kaufman's  editorials,  cssa\  s,  pot  ins, 

verses  and  contemporary  portraits,  advertising  and  business  analyses  will  prove 

the  most  notable,  the  most  influential,  the  most  popular  and  the  most  productive 
serial  feature  published  by  the  newspapers  of  the  I  nilccl  St;iles. 

SUN  I)  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  and  get  a  Kaufman  Book  for  a  Pottage  Stamp. 

35  W.  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  ORLEANS  PICAYUNE 
"As  an  editorial  writer  of  international  influence, 
Herbert  Kaufman  is  perhaps  the  greatest  individual 
force  in  shaping  the  world  thought  currents  of  today." 

"  Sledge-hammer  blows  at  pessimism,  cowardice  and 
lack  of  confidence.  " — The  Globe,  Toronto. 

BOOKMAN,  LONDON 
He  preaches  a  gospel  of  energy,  common  sense, 
and    resolute    self-confidence.    Strong,  healthful 
thoughts,  that  blow  through  a  reader's  mind  like  the 
bracing  morning  air  on  a  mountain." 

"  He  writes  with  a  sword." — Duluth  Herald. 

R.  H.  DAVIS,  EDITOR  "MUNSEY'S" 
"Like  notes  from  a  silver  bell  hit  with  a  steel 
hammer,  they  will  reverberate  around  the  world." 

"His  clear  thinking  and  sound  grasp  of  vital  truths 
have  placed  him  high  among  the  practical  philosophers." 

The  Gentlewoman,  London. 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING 
"  He  admirably  performs  a  definite  mission.  He 
carries  to  many  thousands  of  business  men,  a  new 
gospel  of  self -development,  constructive  philosophy 
and  purposeful  ambition." 

"The  good  Herbert  Kaufman  is  doing  cannot  be  esti- 
mated.   Like  the  brook,  it  will  roll  on  forever." 

— John  H.  Patterson,  National  Cash  Register. 

DUBLIN  DAILY  EXPRESS 
"He  writes  in  a  spirit  of  splendid  Optimism,  very 
stimulating  to  the  reader  nauseated  by  the  wretched 
pessimism  of  many  of  our  modern  philosophers." 

"There  is  the  love  of  mankind  in  all  of  them — that  is 
why  Mr.  Kaufman  writes,  and  that  is  what  makes  his 
writings  popular;  also,  it  is  that  which  makes  him  one  of 
the  great  influences  in  the  world." — Binghamton  Press. 

RELIGIOUS  TELESCOPE 
"  No  man  can  read  his  law  and  logic,  whether 
written  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  not  feel  the  thrill  of 
new  energy.  When  it  comes  to  verse,  no  man 
speaks  with  more  passion,  or  with  a  keener  sense  of 
beauty,  or  with  a  truer  trend  of  thought  and  feeling." 

"  We  do  not  remember  having  read  a  more  vigorous 
series  of  brief,  emphatic  ami  inspiring  essays.  Admi- 
rable literary  style.  "  —  Age,  London. 

COLUMBUS  JOURNAL 

"In  such  close  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  its  beauties,  its  quality  of  the  picturesque,  and 
its  evils,  that  he  is  recognized  at  once  as  distinctly 
of  our  own.  He  is  as  sympathetic  with  modern 
life  as  was  Robert  Burns  with  his  peasant  /% 
life."  // 

"His  books  blaze  with  genius  and  com-  +*S 
mon  sense."  Young  Men,  London.  yy 

METHODIST  TIMES,  LONDON  S' 
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THE  FARGO  WAY 
IS  YOUR  WAY 

A REPUTATION  for  prompt  deliveries 
to  your  customers  is  as  valuable  to  you 
as  your  reputation  for  making  good  goods. 
The  final  assurance  of  prompt  deliveries 
can  come  only  through  a  transportation 
service  which  is  efficient  in  the  essentials  of 
speed,  reliability,  and  responsibility. 

Wells  Fargo  is  such  a  service. 

Wells  l  argo  service  is  prompt,  accommo- 
dating, resourceful,  complete.  Its  cost  is  in 
many  cases  less  than  that  of  any  other  form 
of  transportation  service. 

Study  your  shipping  problems  with  this  in  mind  and 
you  will  discover  what  many  others  have  discovered  — 
that  responsibility,  dispatch,  intelligence  and  safety  — 
four  articles  of  the  Fargo  creed  —  mean  much  when 
figured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Send  to  51  Broadway,  New  York,  for  pamphlet,  which 
will  tell  you  why  "It  Is  To  Your  Interest  To  Use 
The  Kxpress. " 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  has  given  the  grand  prize 
— the  highest  possible  award  —  to  Wells  Fargo 
for  perfected  and  extensive  express  service. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co 
Express 


mericmBoy 

The  RIGHT  KIND  OF  READ- 
ING for  red-blooded  boys  who 
have  energy,  love  fun  and  are 
blessed  with  active,  inquiring 
minds.   A  real  developer  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  defi- 
nite action.  Clean,  fascinating 
stories.    Expert  articles  on  elec- 
tricity, mechanics,  science,  inven- 
tion, sports  and  bow  hobbies.  Lots 
of  pictures.   500.UU0  other  boys 
are  reading  and  enjoying  it.  1400 
Y.  M.  C.  A.   Secretaries  and 
Public  Librarians  endorse  it. 

A  Whole  Year  for  $1.00 
10c  a  copy  at  news-stands 

THE  SPRACUE  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY.  295  American  Bldg. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Prosperity  and  Power  for  You 

LEARN 
AT  HOME 

Become  a  Law- 
it  and  success 
waits  you  —  pre- 
I  areforaposition 
of  power,  dignity 
and  independence  —  A  big  yearly  income     Hundreds  of 

Sood  positions  for  law-trained  men  now  open  with  big 
rros.  You  can  master  Law — our  simplified  method  trains 
you  at  home  in  spare  time,  by  mail.  Course  written  in 
plain  language  by  recognized  legal  authorities.  Endorsed 
by  Ifgal  experts.  tHu  method  like  that  used  in  big  Uni- 
irgniue*.  Degree  of  LL.B.  conferred.  Course  prepares 
you  to  paw  all  subjects  required  in  bar  examinations — we 
guarantee  to  coach  you  free  until  successful  Complete 
Law  Library  Furnished  if  you  enroll  now. 

Written  by  Dr. 
Frederick  B. 
Robin*un,  I'ro- 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
tm  enables  you  to  secure  this  com- 
xtxa  cost  in  connection  with  law 
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feasor  !*ublic  Spe 
York.    Special  C 
plete  course  wit  I 
course.   Write  today. 
La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.  F  224  Chicago.  Ill 
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OWNERS  5«Z2HIHeck! 

The  ANTI- DRAFT 
SHIELD  keeps  out 
wind  and  rain 

Every  Ford  owner  knows  t 
cold  air  comes  through  space  t 
tween  windshield  and  top  and 
strikes  the  back  of  his  neck. 

The  Anti-Draft  Shield  holds  its  position  in  strongest  wind  and 
does  not  Interfere  with  operating  windshield,  curtains  or  top.  Any- 
body can  attach  it. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  satisfactory  or  money  refunded 

Stop  that  wind  on  your  neck— order  the  ANTI-DRAFT  SHIELD 
today!  If  you  don't  want  it  return  it  at  our  expense  and  get  your 
money  back — we  refer  to  any  bank  in  Cincinnati.  Additional 
information  on  request. 

Price  in  U.  S.  $2.50  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
ACORN  BUGGY  CO.     500  East  Fifth  St.     CINCINNATI,  0. 
DEALERS,  write  for  proposition  to  the  trade. 
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Wear  this  scientifically  constructed 
health  belt,  endorsed  by  physicians  and 
surgeons.  A  light  but  durable  support  for 
the  abdomen  which  greatly  relieves  the 
strain  on  the  abdominal  muscles. 
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Other  things  of  like  nature  irk  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  he  works  up  to  his  well-known 
climax  concerning  the  change  he  asserts 
was  made  in  the  Lusitania  note  after  he  had 
seen  it  and  had  resigned  because  of  its  tone. 
These  grievances  were  followed,  as  isknown, 
by  the  issuing  of  various  statements  and 
pronouncements  by  Mr.  Bryan  leading  up 
to  the  one  of  the  day  before  Congress  as- 
sembled, when  Mr.  Bryan  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  President  should  suggest 
peace  again,  thus,  as  we  say,  throwing  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  presidential  ma- 
chinery. 

The  politicians  look  for  an  active  cam- 
paign by  Mr.  Bryan,  similar,  perhaps,  to  the 
campaign  he  made  against  Barker  and  his 
supporters  in  1904.  Likewise  they  expect 
him  to  work  as  much  as  possible  in  Con- 
gress, with  his  friends  there,  and  against 
the  Wilson  preparedness  program.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  had  strength  in  Congress.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  He  claims,  his  friends 
say,  to  have  made  the  Federal  Reserve  Law 
a  success  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the 
note  feature  of  it.  He  exerted  his  influence 
in  other  ways.  He  will  try  to  exert  that 
influence  again. 

And,  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  sleeve  of 
his  frock  coat,  Mr.  Bryan  has  the  one-term 
plank  he  placed  in  the  Baltimore  Platform, 
on  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected.  Mr. 
Bryan  holds  that  in  reserve.  When  the 
time  came  to  place  the  name  of  President 
Wilson  on  the  Nebraska  primary  ballot, 
as  required  by  law,  Charles  Bryan,  Mr. 
Bryan's  brother,  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the 
petitioners.  He  refused,  it  was  said  at 
Washington,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
information  as  to  whether  Mr.  Wilson  was 
a  candidate. 

"What  about  the  one-term  plank?"  a 
friend  recently  asked  Mr.  Bryan. 

"When  the  President  announces  his  po- 
sition on  that  I  shall  announce  mine,"  he 
replied. 

However,  the  President  is  in  good  shape 
on  that.  Probably  it  wasn't  politics,  but 
if  it  was  it  was  good  politics,  when  the 
Panama  Canal  toll  repeal  law  was  passed, 
at  the  insistence  of  the  President,  though 
that  repeal  was  directly  in  contravention  of 
a  plank  in  the  Baltimore  Platform.  Most 
likely  the  President  never  thought  of  that; 
but  if  he  didn't  others  did,  for  if  one  plank 
in  a  platform  can  be  nullified,  why  cannot 
another?  The  only  answer  is  that  another 
can,  as  is  likely  to  be  proved  at  St.  Louis 
next  June. 

Jlnnoying  But  Not  Formidable 

There  is  no  desire  to  do  an  injustice  to 
Mr.  Bryan  when  the  statement  is  made 
that  he  intends  to  do  all  he  can  to  defeat 
the  President's  preparedness  program,  and 
that  he.  intends  to  do  what  he  can  to  defeat 
the  President  for  renomination.  His  close 
friends  admit  that.  They  may  be  entirely 
mistaken.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  is 
expected,  not  only  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Bryan  but  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Moreover,  if  Mr.  Bryan  makes  too  much 
of  a  point  about  that  one-term  affair  there 
is  a  letter  in  existence,  written  by  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  first  exuberant  days  of  his 
Wilsonia,  in  which  he  says  that  in  his  opin- 
ion that  specification  need  not  apply  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  or,  as  things  stood  then,  to 
Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

It  would  be  quite  idle  to  say  that  if  Mr. 
Bryan  proceeds  as  his  friends  say  he  will 
proceed  he  will  not  make  some  trouble; 
but  it  would  be  equally  futile  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bryan  will  make  as  much  trouble  as  he 
thinks  he  will.  If  Mr.  Bryan  goes  into  this 
enterprise  of  defeating  the  President's  legis- 
lative program,  or  of  embarrassing  his  re- 
nomination,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Mr. 
Bryan  will  find  that,  though  he  has  not  left 
his  former  friends,  his  former  friends  have 
left  him  in  considerable  measure.  He  is  not 
the  influence  he  was.  He  will  annoy,  no 
doubt;  but  he  will  not  seriously  impede. 
He  will  be  making  his  last  stand.  It  is 
predicted  that  after  this  flurry  is  over 
Mr.  Bryan  will  become  in  fact  what  he  is 
in  spirit— an  evangelist. 

He  has  other  grievances— many  of  them. 
He  feels  that  the  President  made  a  great 
mistake  when  he  spoke  at  the  dinner  given 
by  the  Manhattan  Club  in  New  York  in 
November,  outlining  for  the  first  time  his 
ideas  on  preparedness. 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  commenting  on 
that  appearance, "  the  Manhattan  Club  was 


on  trial,  charged  with  Democracy,  every 
member  could  prove  an  alibi." 

This  foray  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  will  be  interesting.  He  made  a  sim- 
ilar one  in  1904  against  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker  that  is,  the  foray  was  similar, 
though  the  situation  was  not,  for  Parker 
was  not  president  then,  as  Wilson  is  now. 
Mr.  Bryan  bitterly  opposed  everything 
in  sight  that  year,  denounced  Parker  and 
his  supporters,  and  ran  amuck  in  the  con- 
vention, where  he  designated  some  fellow 
Democrats  as  train  robbers  and  cast  the 
votes  of  his  Nebraska  delegates  for  Sen- 
ator Cockrell,  of  Missouri.  He  was  quite 
silent  for  him  in  that  campaign;  but  he 
made  speeches  for  Parker  in  Indiana  during 
the  last  week  of  it,  and  they  were  pretty 
good  Parker  speeches  too. 

He  was  more  powerful  then  than  he  is 
now.  Indeed,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
he  has  lost  not  only  his  punch  but,  to  a 
great  extent,  his  following;  and  there  is  no 
very  serious  apprehension  that  he  will  do 
much  more  than  create  diversion  while  he 
is  fighting  the  President  and  his  policies. 

The  Roosevelt  Trouble 

Thus,  we  come  to  Colonel  Roosevelt.  It 
will  be  observed  by  all  those  who  have  the 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  Colonel's  denun- 
ciatory output  that  he  isn't  assailing  the 
Democrats.  He  isn't  generalizing.  He  is 
banging  away  at  Mr.  Wilson  personally 
and  individually.  The  Colonel  doesn't 
make  it  a  party  question.  He  assails  the 
President  directly  and  charges  him  with 
all  sorts  of  weaknesses,  derelictions,  lack  of 
patriotism,  and  thus  and  so. 

What  does  this  mean?  You  ask  a 
Democratic  politician  what  it  means  and 
he  will  tell  you  it  means  that  the  Colonel  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
licans for  president.  You  ask  Democratic 
senators  and  representatives  and  they  will 
tell  you  the  same  thing.  The  reason  for 
these  predictions  is  that  the  Democratic 
politicians  are  afraid  the  Colonel  will  be 
the  nominee.  They  point  to  his  direct  as- 
saults on  President  Wilson  and  say  they 
can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the 
Colonel  is  getting  himself  in  a  position 
where,  not  perhaps  as  a  party  man  but 
as  the  man  who  can  i.ioke  it  most  difficult 
for  Wilson,  he  will  be  the  ill-logic  of  the 
Republican  situation. 

More  of  that  will  develop  later;  but 
there  is  a  firmly  rooted  idea  in  the  minds 
of  many  Democrats  that  the  man  they  v/ill 
have  to  fight  with  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  This  isn't  Republican  talk, 
mind  you.  It  is  Democratic  talk.  Repub- 
licans are  not  talking  much  as  yet.  They 
are  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  It 
isn't  talk  based  so  much  on  expectation  as 
it  is  based  on  fear.  They  do  not  think 
Republicans  could  or  would  do  so  pre- 
posterous a  thing  as  to  nominate  the 
Colonel  after  what  the  Colonel  did  to  them 
in  1912,  but  they  realize  that  nothing  is 
preposterous  to  politicians  who  think  they 
can  win  thereby. 

But  that  is  of  the  future.  The  present  of 
it  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  very  irritat- 
ing thorn  in  the  side  of  the  President,  and 
that  that  thorn  may  develop  to  a  spear. 
Whether,  spearing  the  President,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  be  a  liability  or  an  asset  Ls 
entirely  another  question.  The  main  thing 
is  that,  of  the  President's  troubles,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  an  active  one. 

These  are  the  red  lights  on  the  presi- 
dential switch.  They  mean  danger.  They 
are  plain  enough  to  be  seen — neither  con- 
cealed by  fog  nor  burning  dimly.  There  is 
another  one,  which  I  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  but  the  timid  professional 
politicians— who  are  the  most  timid  people 
in  the  world  — would  consider.  And  that 
is,  we  hear  stories  that  the  President,  hav- 
ing reached  the  top  of  his  wave  of  popu- 
larity last  summer,  is  now  receding.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  isn't  so  popular  as  he  was. 
I  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson  considers  this  a 
trouble,  for  he  is  enough  of  a  psychologist 
to  know  that  the  psychology  of  the  crowd 
means  just  as  much  of  the  crowd  as  it  means 
to  the  crowd,  which  is  nothing. 

It  is  a  favorite  consolation  of  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon's,  when  he  is  in  defeat,  that  the 
pendulum  swings  back  and  forth— the 
political  pendulum  and  all  other  kinds;  and 
it  is  a  long  time  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber, 1916— a  long  time,  wherein  many 
things  are  bound  to  happen. 
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TME  IPEMCTECML  JJOKEM 


(Continued  front  Page  11) 


The  warning  will  come  over  the  telephone — 
you  fellows  stick  to  this  joint  like  you  was 
nailed.  'Mr.  Sanderson  will  keep  that  ap- 
pointment' is  the  office.  'Mr.  Sanderson 
will  keep  that  appointment  at  nine  o'clock' 
means  we  are  going  to  be  raided  at  nine, 
and  so  on.  He's  promised  to  drop  us  the 
word  two  or  three  hours  ahead." 

"And  when's  all  this  coming?"  inquired 
Turner  again. 

"Can't  tell.  Let's  see— it's  Tuesday— he 
may  not  get  round  to  it  till  next  week." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  three.  Barry 
Turner,  the  boss  in  adversity  as  well  as 
prosperity,  first  broke  it. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  said,  "you  know  what 
I  said  when  I  started.  This  game  can't 
keep  going  forever.  You  have  to  pay  out 
your  three  per  cent,  a  week  right  along; 
minute  you  stop  that  the  suckers  begin  to 
complain,  and  it's  all  up.  After  the  first 
rush  of  money — that's  the  time.  It  looks 
awful  good  just  now,  but  there's  no  telling 
when  it  will  let  up.  And  we're  thirty-one 
thousand  ahead — thirty-one  thousand  in  the 
little  safety-deposit  vault.  I  guess  we'd 
better  be  going  away  from  here  while  the 
going's  good." 

"And  the  receipts  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars yesterday ! "  said  Lew  Milliken  ruefully. 
"Can't  you  stall  the  police  for  a  while?" 

"Can't  be  done,"  said  Pete  Creigan. 
"Positively  can't  be  done.  Tell  you  what 
can  be  done  though:  We  can  hold  on  until 
we  get  the  office  that  the  raid's  coming 
our  way.  Two  hours  is  plenty  of  time  to 
vamoose." 

"That's  the  play,  I  guess,"  said  Barry 
Turner,  the  boss,  decisively.  "Here's  what 
we'll  do:  We'll  meet  before  the  safety- 
deposit  box  to-morrow  morning,  make  the 
divvy  and  just  carry  it  round  with  us.  We 
can't  take  any  chances  on  that  vault.  The 
cute  little  cops  will  garnishee  it  or  some- 
thing if  they've  found  out  where  we  bank." 

"No,  we  don't!"  said  Pete  Creigan  de- 
cisively. "  Not  on  your  life !  Didn't  I  tell 
you  we've  got  to  keep  close  to  the  office 
and  watch  the  phone?  Let  Lew  draw  that 
money  the  minute  the  safety  deposit  opens 
to-morrow  morning,  and  beat  it  up  here. 
We'll  divvy  here,  and  to-morrow  night  each 
of  us'U  cache  it  outside— you  see?" 

"Sure,"  said  Barry  Turner.  "And  say, 
Lew,  bring  it  in  conspicuous -like  in  a 
satchel.  If  anybody's  watching  he'll  see 
it  go  in  and  he'll  be  expecting  it  to  come 
out— helps  in  the  getaway." 

"Well,  I'll  go  out  and  look  for  more  good 
news,"  said  Creigan.  And  on  this  he  moved 
toward  the  door. 

That  was  not  the  only  movement  started 
in  the  offices  of  the  Circle  Syndicate  Ltd. 
by  these  words  of  farewell.  The  private 
office  of  Barry  Turner  was  a  kind  of  box  pro- 
jecting into  the  rest  of  the  suite— on  three 
sides  it  had  merely  a  wooden  partition.  At 
one  point  where  the  partition  joined  the 
main  wall  the  wood  had  warped,  leaving  a 
very  inconspicuous  crack.  During  the  latter 
stage  of  that  conversation  Mr.  Breece,  in  the 
outer  office,  had  stood  just  beside  that  crack 
busily  turning  a  pile  of  letters.  And  just  as 
Pete  Creigan  started  this  farewell  remark 
he  returned  to  his  desk.  When  Pete  passed 
into  the  main  office  Mr.  Breece  was  working 
busily  over  a  book. 


PROMPTLY  at  half  past  nine,  his  usual 
hour,  Mr.  Breece  arrived  at  the  office. 
When  Louise  entered,  glancing  at  the  clock 
as  she  peeled  off  her  gloves,  he  was  opening 
a  package. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Breece.  "Say, 
you've  got  something  on  your  skirt  there 
in  the  back." 

"Is  that  some  of  the  April-fool  stuff?" 
asked  Louise.  Ncverthclr;ss(  she  craned 
neck  and  shoulders  to  look. 

"No  fooling,"  said  Mr.  Breece.  "Here, 
I'll  brush  it  for  you."  The  package  lay 
open  on  his  desk  now,  disclosing  a  small 
clothes  brush.  Picking  this  up,  he  made  a 
dab  along  the  hern  of  the  lady's  skirt,  and 
the  strains  of  Alexander's  Ragtime  Hand 
filled  the  air  with  sweet  though  tinny  mu- 
sic. Breece  poised  the  brush,  and  it  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  a  bar. 

"What's  that?"  asked  three  feminine 
voices  in  chorus. 

"Dunno,"  said  Mr.  Hreere.  He  took 
another  dab  at  the  skirt  and  the  music 
started  again. 

"Aw,  i  know  I"  exclaimed  Etario<  "It's 

in  the  brush !" 


Everyone  crowded  round  while  Mr. 
Breece  explained  the  new  device  in  me- 
chanical humor.  The  music  box  played  only 
one  tune.  Pressure  on  a  spring  among  the 
bristles  started  or  stopped  the  music. 

"Let  me  use  that  on  Mr.  Milliken  when 
he  comes  in!"  cried  Louise,  clapping  her 
hands  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Breece.  Then  on  an 
afterthought:  "And  I'll  go  you  one  better. 
While  you  hold  him  I'll  get  something  of 
his,  even  if  it's  only  his  watch  again." 

"That's  right!"  said  Rosie.  "And  we'll 
see  this  time  if  he's  game  enough  to  pretend 
he  hasn't  missed  it— like  you  did  when  he 
took  your  money." 

"Oh,  he'll  be  game  all  right,  he'll  have  to 
be!"  said  Louise. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  past  ten 
when  Lew  Milliken  entered  the  main  office 
of  the  Circle  Syndicate  and  bade  his  em- 
ployees a  cheerful  good  morning.  He  was 
carrying  a  smart  English  bag.  There  were 
two  doors  in  the  Circle  Syndicate  offices. 
The  main  entrance  fronted  a  rail,  behind 
which  customers  were  kept  waiting  until 
admitted  by  Louise.  The  side  door  opened 
into  the  office  proper.  It  let  out  on  a  little 
hall  which  ran  to  the  main  corridor. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Lew  Milliken. 
He  moved  over  to  the  hatrack,  took  off  his 
coat  as  usual,  hung  it  up,  and  in  so  doing 
he  laid  down  the  bag. 

His  back  was  scarcely  turned  before  Mr. 
Breece  flashed  an  eye  signal  to  Louise,  and 
made  dumb  show. 

"  Mr.  Milliken,  there's  a  mud  spot  on  your 
shoulder,"  said  Louise.  "Here,  let  me  brush 
it." 

When  Alexander's  Ragtime  Band  sounded 
on  the  air  Mr.  Milliken  gave  a  little  start. 
When  it  stopped  he  reached  over  his  shoul- 
der and  captured  the  hand  that  held  the 
brush. 

"Such  a  little,  little  hand  to  be  so  mis- 
chievous!" he  said,  lightly  slapping  her 
wrist.  "Let  me  see  the  pretty  thing.  That's 
kindergarten  stuff,  kid!" 

Rosie  and  Cora  were  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  this  episode.  For,  on  the  instant 
when  Lew  Milliken  turned  his  head  over  his 
shoulder,  Mr.  Breece  had  risen,  had  taken 
two  or  three  light,  quick  steps,  had  picked 
up  the  bag,  and  had  vanished  through  the 
door,  throwing  back  at  the  girls,  as  he  van- 
ished, a  mirthful  grin. 

Milliken,  his  face  as  imperturbable  as 
ever,  turned  to  pick  up  the  bag.  The  girls, 
watching  without  looking,  were  mightily 
amused  to  see  him  stiffen  up,  throw  a  sus- 
picious glance  over  the  office.  Then  with 
great  deliberation  he  crossed  to  a  desk  in 
the  corner,  sat  down  and  began  to  fidget 
through  the  pigeonholes. 

"He's  going  to  be  game  and  see  if  we 
bring  it  back!"  flashed  Rosie's  mind;  and 
Rosie  was  right.  A  minute  passed,  a  long 
minute,  during  which  Louise  put  the  brush 
back  in  a  drawer  and  resumed  her  tapping, 
Rosie  scratched  busily  at  a  pile  of  new 
stock  certificates,  and  Cora,  artistically 
transforming  a  giggle  into  a  yawn,  studied 
her  notes.  Mr.  Milliken  seemed  to  be 
growing  a  bit  nervous;  but  it  was  a  full 
minute  before  he  spoke  without  turning 
round. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "whoever's  got  my  bag 
had  better  bring  it  back-  sudden.  The 
drinks  are  on  me.   I  own  up." 

"What  bag?"  asked  Louise  indifferently. 

"Oh,  you  know  very  well.  The  one  I 
brought  in." 

"First,"  said  Rosie,  "he  thinks  he  hears 
music  and  then  he  thinks  he  had  a  bag. 
Say,  where  was  you  last  night?" 

"All  right,"  said  Lew,  "but  I  give  you 
just  a  minute  to  bring  it  back."  His  voire 
sounded  squeezed  and  odd. 

There  ensued,  however,  only  half  a 
minute  of  further  silence  before  Milliken 
wheeled  in  his  chair.  His  shell  of  imper- 
turbability had  cracked  a  little;  there  was 
almost  expression  in  his  face  as  he  said: 

"Say,  we  here,  girls,  a  joke's  a  joke.  Hut 
that  bag  was  was  valuable.  There  was 
money  in  it  a  lot  of  money  |  If  you  don't 
want  to  get  fired  "  Then  his  eye 
clutched  at  tin'  bookkeeper's  desk.  He 
seemed  to  perceive  for  the  lirst  time  thai  it 
wa.H  empty.   "Where's  Breece  gone?" 

"Well,"  said  Kosie  still  nonchalantly , 
"he  usually  goes  to  the  bank  about  this 
time  of  day 

The  words  died  down  to  not  liing  and  she 
grew  suddenly  white  about  the  lips,  for 
she  also  had  noted  something.    On  thai 
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This  Illustrates 
What  Happens  When 
You  Start  A  Cold  Motor 


When  you  "li^ht  the  gas" 
under  your  cold  spark  plugs  the 
effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  you 
poured  boiling  water  on  a  spark 
plug  half  buried  in  a  cake  of  ice. 

Unless  the  materials  are  ex- 
actly conditioned  — 

Unless  the  parts  are  accurately 
tooled  and  fitted — 
Unless  the  contact  points  are  properly  cushioned  where  the  strains 
come     something  is  bound  to  break. 

If  you  would  have  absolutely  reliable  service,  under  all  the  varying  strains 
of  temperature,  speed  and  load,  see  to  it  that  your  motor  is  equipped  with 


hamplon 

'TOLEDO  MADE  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD'S  TRADE" 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Every  detail  of  their  construction  makes  for  endurance  and  dependability. 

Hut  to  make  them  so  dependable,  we  go  to  extremes  of  engineering  and 
of  processing  which  you  would  never  dream  of. 

These  extremes  are  practical  only  because  their  cost  is  distributed  over 
such  an  enormous  production. 

Year  after  year  our  output  has  been  greater  than  that  of  all  other  makers 
of  spark  plugs  combined. 

This  season  our  output  is  doubled  compared  with  last. 

Tbe  spirk  plug  which  we  designed  to  serve  your  motor  we  know,  by  actual 
comparative  tests,  will  serve  that  particular  kind  of  motor  with  greater  efficiency 
than  any  other  kind  of  plug  you  can  buy. 

Your  dealer  knows  which  one  it  is  and  will  gladly  supply  you. 

Be  sure  the  name  "Champion"  is  on  the  porcelain  —  not  merely  on  tbe  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  104  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


^Nathan  Nri!§^,  Arch  Supports 

give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching 
feet,  rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to 
restore  normal  strength  to  weakened 
arches.  Relieve  and  prevent  flat 
feet.     Write  for  Booklet  and 
FREE  10-day  Trial  Offer.        piU  any  sri0e 
Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.,  90-C  Beads  St.,  N  Y, 
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DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 
Cartoonists  are  well  paid. 

No  work  is  more  interesting  than 
drawing  a  picture  and  then  being 
paid  for  it.  .Develop  your  talent  with 
a  succewful  cartoonist  in  a  practical, 
individual  way.  Make  monej  also 
from  your  drawings.  Send  copy  of 
this  picture  with  6c.  in  stamps  for 
portfolio  e4  cartoons  and  fall  infor- 
mation. The  course  is  not  expensive. 
The  W .  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
 815  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


CCOUINTANCY 

Instruction  by  Certified  Public  Accountants  and 
Practicing  Lawyers— At  your  home  by  mail 

Pace  Standardized  Courxs  in  Accountancy  and  Busi- 
ness  Administration  are  taught  this  year  to  4000 
student,  in  SO  Schools.  Business  Organizations  and 
Colleges.  You  may  study  the  same  courses  by  mail. 
Details  free.  Send  for  Bulletin  C-t. 

Jl  PACE  &  PACE,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

The  Typewriter  Opportunity 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  Standard  Visible  Type- 
writer the  Famous  Model  No.  5  OLIVER  with  Inbuilt 
Tabulator  and  Back  Spacer — on 
FREE  TRIAL?  No  money  in 
advance  -  no  deposit  —  no  C.O.D. 
If  you  find  it  to  be  the  best  type- 
writer you  ever  saw  and  want  to 
keep  it.  I  will  make  you  a  price 
that  is  lower  than  wholesale — 
lower  than  the  lowest  agents' 
prices  and  you  can  let  typewriter 
pay  for  itself  out  of  what  it  earns 
for  you.  Full  Standard  Equip- 
ment with  machine.  1. 1  IF. 
(.1  ARANTEE     Because  there 


are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  65  years'  ex- 
perience. Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Dingee  "Guide  to  Hose  Culture."  Describes 
over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other  flowers  and 
how  to  grow  them.  It's  free.  Send  today. 
The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box  142,  West  Qrove,  Pa. 


Went  Blind  Over  Night 


f^^^H  Because  of  ignorance  and  neglect.  64,000 

^^^^S  blind  persons  in  United  States.  52,000  went 

asSSSJp        blind  after  21  years  of  age.  Buy  the 

^IT^        FEATHERWEIGHT  EYESHADE 

^fj^^fcw     Student  — Booltlovcr— Office  Holder.  Be  free 

.i'-ss.  At 

t^k^kwKl^^k^k^k^k^km   your  druggist's,  stationer's,  optician's  or  post- 
paid to  you  on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 
FEATHERWEIGHT  EYESHADE  COMPANY ,  Merchantrille,  N.  J. 
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New  Method  —  Learn  to 
Play  By  Note  — Piano. 
Organ,  Violin,  Banjo, 
Mandolin,  Cornet,  Harp, 
'Cello  or  to  sing.  S|>ecial 
Limited  Offer  of  free  weekly 
lessons.  You  pay  only  for 
music  and  postage,  which  is 
small.  Noe.xtras.  Beginnersor 
advanced  pupils.  Everything 
illustrated,  plain,  simple,  sys- 
tematic. Free  lectures  each 
course.  16  years'  success. 
Start  at  once.  Write  for  F  ree 
Booklet  Today  — Now. 
0  S  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Boi  226 
225  fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


lull  rack  which  had  boon  the  center  for  so 
much  of  their  jesting  hung  Mr.  Breece's 
alpaca  office  coat.  Always  before,  he  had 
changed  his  street  coat  as  soon  as  he  en- 
tered the  office.  To-day  he  had  remained 
dressed  for  the  street. 

"Mr.  Breece  took  it,"  faltered  Rosie. 
"He— he  went  outta  the  side  door." 

Lew  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hurried  into 
the  hall.  They  heard  his  step  in  the  corri- 
dor, heard  it  returning.  And  while  he  stood 
there  on  the  threshold  the  last  shred  of  his 
mask  dropped  from  him.  His  voice  had  a 
high,  shrill  tension  as  he  said: 

"Is  he  coming  hack-  does  anybody 
know  if  he's  coming  back?"  The  sound  of 
his  voice  reached  the  inner  office,  where 
Barry  Turner  and  Pete  Creigan  sat  wait- 
ing. Barry  threw  open  the  door;  he  and 
Pete  stood  facing  their  frantic  confederate. 
And  as  he  met  their  eyes  Lew  Milliken 
drew  on  the  mask  again.  He  became  once 
more  the  knight  of  his  own  wits.  With  all 
his  old  nonchalance  he  sauntered  into  the 
inner  room,  leaving  behind  three  women, 
white,  anxious,  half-frightened. 

"Breece  has  beat  it  with  the  bag— the 
roll,"  he  said  as  he  closed  the  door.  "I 
don't  know  yet  if  it's  a  joke." 

"Joke,  you  merry  little  jester!"  cried 
Turner.  "Joke!  Here — you  fellows,  get  to 
the  elevator  starters  on  the  ground  floor — 
both  sets!  Find  out  if  he's  still  in  the  build- 
ing. If  you  get  him  grab  that  bag— slug 
him— anything!" 

"Shall  we  telephone  to  the  police  on  a 
chance?"  asked  Pete  Creigan,  rattled  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  Police ! "  growled  Turner.  "  Police,  you 
boob!  Get  out — quick — I'll  stay  by  the 
telephone  " 

And  as  though  on  that  cue  the  telephone 
bell  rang. 

"Mr.  Sanderson  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
the  uncertain  voice  of  Louise. 
"Put  him  on." 

"  Hello ! "  came  a  thick,  low  voice.  "  Mr. 
Turner?  Well,  Mr.  Sanderson  wanted  me  to 
tell  youhe'dkeepthatappointmentat  twelve 
sharp— twelve— noon.  Understand?" 

Barry  Turner  had  almost  recovered  his 
calm  when  he  broke  the  glad  news  to  his 
associates. 

"Get  to  the  elevator  starters — quick!" 
he  said.  "And  hunt — hunt  till  the  bulls 
come!" 

But  the  elevator  starters  were  miles  be- 
hind the  trail.  At  that  very  moment  a  sub- 
way express,  the  fastest  thing  that  travels 
in  Manhattan,  had  just  flashed  without 
stopping  past  the  Sixty-sixth  Street  sta- 
tion. In  the  last  car  but  one  sat  Mr. 
Breece.  On  his  head  was  a  light  linen  cap 
taken  from  his  pocket  to  replace  the  hat 
which  he  had  left  in  the  office.  The  bag 
lay  on  his  lap.  Before  him  he  held  a  news- 
paper, wmich  he  was  reading  with  ostenta- 
tious absorption. 

v 

ALEC  SWAYNE,  alias  Cooper,  alias  the 
A  Corduroy  Kid,  alias  A.  M.  Breece,  was 
talking  last  week  to  his  cellmate.  Breece, 
as  I  shall  call  him— though  he  used  that 
alias  but  once— did  not  go  to  prison  for 
this  job.  Having  spent  his  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  Paris,  Monte  Carlo,  and  other 
points  where  money  travels  fast,  he  had 
returned  to  America  and  been  caught  in 
the  act  of  sneaking  a  hundred  dollars — an 
offense  so  small  that  the  judge,  in  spite  of 
the  prisoner's  long  record,  could  not  see  the 
way  to  give  him  more  than  five  years. 

His  bit  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  long 
intimacy  has  given  him  confidence  in  his 
cellmate,  a  gentleman  in  his  own  line,  so 
that  often,  in  the  brief  space  for  conversa- 
tion between  supper  and  "lights  out,"  they 
talk  shop.  That  night  they  were  discussing 
getaways. 

"The  best  one  I  ever  pulled,"  said 
Breece,  "was  easy  enough  when  it  came; 
but,  gee,  I  was  a  month  getting  it  ready! 
A  bunch  of  New  York  con  men,  who  were 
sore  on  some  Western  grafters  tryin'  to 
break  in,  tipped  me  off  to  that  job.  I  had 
to  plant  myself  on  an  employment  agency, 
and  I  had  to  brush  up  that  double-entry 
bookkeeping  I  learned  when  I  was  a  kid- 
yes,  and  work  at  it  for  a  month  and  be  a 
good  office  dog  too!  Nearly  died  of  it — 
that  and  a  lot  of  simp  practical  joking 
that  wouldn't  'a'  went  down  with  the 
Boy  Scouts.  That  joking  was  part  of  the 
plant,  understand  me?  But  when  the  get- 
away came  it  was  a  wonder.  I  had  all 
eternity  for  that  getaway,  bo,  just  all  eter- 
nity. After  I  got  out  of  the  Hundred-and- 
Sixteenth-Street  subway,  with  the  wad 
right  in  my  fist,  I  took  time  to  stop  at  a 
cigar  stand  and  buy  a  smoke!" 


."iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  mill  nun  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimii^ 


Have  You  a 
Rainy -Day 
Fund? 

A/  ER  Y  wise  man 
and  woman  sets  aside  a 
sum  for  unexpected 
expenses. 

Work  Y  about  to- 
morrow is  not  one  of 
their  trials. 

They\  ook  the  future 
confidently  in  the  eye; 
there  is  no  trouble  in 
store  for  them. 

They  nave  a  rainv- 
day  fund  set  aside  for 
emergencies. 

Your 

Spare  Time 
Will  Provide 
That  Fund 

If  your  living  ex- 
penses now  equal  vour 
income,  start  the  New 
Year  by  increasing 
your  earnings. 


Deposit  th 

crease  in  bank. 


e  in- 


Thousands  are 

doing  it  by  selling  their 
spare  time  to  us.  We 
will  pay  cash  for  the 
odd  minutes  you  can 
give  to  looking  after 
the  renewals  and  new 
orders  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  The  La- 
dies' Home  Journal  and 
The  Country  Gentleman. 

EARN  the  extra 
money  that  you  need 
and  the  insurance  it 
offers  against  debt  and 
trouble. 

Let  us  explain  our 
offer. 

Agency  Division,  Box  219 

The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company 

Independence  Square 
Philadelphia 
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Proved  Saving — Or  Your  Money  Back 

Lifetime  guarantee  to  any  automobile  owner 

"30%  more  s; 
"30%  more  power" 
"40%  more  mileage 


Less  carbon 

(See  test  below) 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid 


Can  be  attached  in  5  minutes.    No  adjustments  needed.    No  connections  —  simply  tap  hole  and  screw  in. 

COMPENSATING  VAPOR  PLUG 


Makes  starting  easy 


Instantaneous 
results 


Made  for  all  sizes  of  cars  and 
carburetors 


Never  wears  out 


This  announcement  is  the  biggest  money -saver  ever  written  to  automobile  owners 


Has  your  car  these  weaknesses? 

Does  your  car  in  actual  usage 
develop  any  of  these  aym  ptoms  ? 

1.  Did  you  ever  try  to  start 
your  motor  and  have  it 
spit  and  die? 

2.  Are  you  afraid  of  one  or 
more  hills  that  you  have 
tried  to  make  on  high? 

3.  Do  you  make  a  quick  get- 
away? 

4.  Are  you  continually  apol- 
ogizing to  your  friends  be- 
cause your  engine  it  a 
noise-maker? 

5.  In  a  friendly  brush  on  the 
road  have  you  been  just 
"nosed  out  7 

All  these  defects  will  be  things 
of  the  past  once  you  equip  your 
car   with    the  Compensating 


Vapor  Plug  under  our  money- 
back-if-not-satisfied  guarantee. 

Advantages  we  prove 

The  Compensating  Plug  is 
simple  in  construction  and  posi- 
tive in  performance — nothing 
to  be  oiled,  adjusted  or  regu- 
lated at  any  time. 
In  addition  to  30%  more  speed, 
30%  more  power,  40%  more 
mileage,  and  practically  no 
carbon  deposit — drive  as  long 
and  fast  as  you  please  and  you 
can't  make  the  water  in  your 
radiator  boil,  if  your  motor  is 
in  good  condition. 
Your  motor  will  run  smoother 
and  quieter  than  ever  before  — 
you  can  idle  her  down  to  two 
miles  per  hour  —  und  you  know 
that  no  Ford  car  with  regular 
equipment  can  be  idled  down 
to  less  than  six  miles  per  hour. 

Pretty  strong 
claims  these  — 


WANTED - 
Exclusive  Dealers 

The  Compensating  Vapor  Plug  will  sell 
like  wildfire  to  every  car  owner.  Ex- 
clusive contracts  for  counties.  As  soon 
as  you  get  your  contract  we  will  prove 
results  on  cars  in  your  territory-  ready 
for  you  to  start  sales.  We  will  back  you 
with  big  national  ;md  local  advertising. 
Prove  to  us  that  you  are  the  best  equip- 
ped and  responsible.  Write,  wire,  phone 
or  jump  the  first  train  for  Chicago  — get 
this  fastest  selling  accessory  -  a  money- 
saver  for  any  car  owner  and  a  money- 
maker for  you. 


but  we  prove  them  or  we  refund 
every  penny  of  your  deposit. 

Startling  Exhibition  at  Detroit 

We  selected  the  city  of  Detroit 
for  a  test  — for  two  reasons.  It 's 
the  home  of  most  of  the  biggest 
car  manufacturers,  and  if  you 
know  this  vicinity,  you  will 
agree  that  it  has  9ome  pretty 
st  iff  hills  that  will  cause  "  grief" 
to  most  any  car. 

Here's  the  proved  record 

On  September  13th,  we  bought 
a  new  Ford  Touring  Car  from 
the  Ford  Detroit  Sales  Co.  On 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th.  we 
ran  it  on  the  streets  of  Detroit 
and  up  the  steepest  hills  in 
Wuyne  County. 
On  September  14th,  we  tested 
t  he  car  wit  h  regular  Ford  equip- 
ment,  showing  24.2  miles  to 
the  gallon  and  40  miles  speed 
to  the  hour. 


You 


wan 


t  th 


On  September  15th,  weclimbed 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  up 
Bald  Mountain  road,  the  one 
impossible  hill  around  Detroit, 
on  high  —  without  our  plug. 

Then  we  issued  a  challenge 

On  September  16th,  equipping 
the  same  car  with  the  Compen- 
sating Vapor  Plug,  we  repeated 
the  test  of  September  14th, 
showing  44  2  miles  per  finlhtn 
and  46  miles  per  hour  speed. 
On  September  17th,  we  re- 
peated test  s  of  September  15th 
and  easily  climbed  Bald  Mown 
tain  all  the  way  to  the  top  on 
hiAh. 

Then  on  Septeml>er  IRth.  in 
the  leading  Detroit  ncwspa|)cr 
we  challenged  any  maker  of 
any  car  or  carburetor  to  equal 
or  surpass  ourpcrformance.but 
no  one  accepted  our  c-liallenge, 
although  during  the  teats  men- 
tioned above  our  car  was  foi- 


ls money-saver  for  your  car 


lowed  and  observed  unofficially 
by  makers  of  carburetors  and 
cars. 

Through  crowded  traffic  with 
low  gear  locked 

Then  we  performed  another 
sensational  feat  on  September 
19th.  Wit  h  the  same  car  equip- 
ped with  the  Compensating 
Vapor  Plug  we  drove  all  day 
through  the  streets  of  Detroit, 
selecting  the  t  liorouglifares 1  hat 
were  the  most  crowded  with 
traffic  at  the  busiest  hours — 
with  the  low  rfe.-ir  locked  by  a 
plate  so  it  could  not  be  used. 
Never  once  was  it  necessary  to 
stop  or  start — und  remember, 
this  remarkable  feat  was  uc- 
CfftTlplllhtd  with  a  Ford. 

Same  results  on  all  cars 

Each  day  the  results  were  pub* 

lished  in  the  "  Dc-   

troit  Free  Press.' 


Almost  every  car  manufacturer 
in  Detroit  wrote,  telephoned 
us  or  sent  his  engineer. 

Hundreds  of  owners  of  all 
makes  of  cars  tried  to  purchase 
the  device.  Managers  of  con- 
cerns operating  batteries  of 
cars  for  their  salesmen  flocked 
in.  Large  numbers  of  dealers 
applied  for  the  sulcs  agency. 

Special  note  to  dealcis:  We  are 
ready  and  u'illintl  to  duplicate 
thit  Detioit  teit  in  yiiur  city. 

Owners  that  obtained  the 
Compensating  Vnpnr  I'luawcrc 

satisfied  before  they  drove 
out  of  our  service  Station  br 
cause  af  the  quiet  running  of 
the  motor  and  the  demonstrii 
t  urn  I  hat  il  wki ild  ii Me  down  to 
two  miles  per  hour. 


We  don't  have  to  devote  any  spare  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  want  this  wonderful  money  saver  for  your 
car — especially  when  we  offer  it  to  you  nt  our  rink. 
At  ( ept  tins  money  bark  if  nut  satisfied  ..ffrr  hrn 
and  now  —  yru  simply  can't  afford  to  puss  if  by 
Tfie  price  is  $5  to  you  and  to  everybody  —  and  all  we 
ask  is  that  you  send  us  the  coupon  with  a  J5  bill, 
check,  P.  O  or  express  order  attarhed  — as  n 
deposit  —  until  you  are  morr  Hum  satisfied. 


If  after  a  .1(1  day  1 1  ml  you  dri  ide  y«  hi  can  do  wit  I  lout 
the  Compenmtinir  Vapor  Plug  — simply  senil  it  back 
and  we  will  refund  your  $5  deposit . 

Without   the  Compensating  Vapor  I'Iiik   \   ate 

lo'illlg  mom  y  rv  I  V  'lay      It  >  an  In   at  I  ai  In  d  to  any 

car  in  five  minutes  — full  directions  will  be  sent 
you  —  so  why  delay? 

Tear  oi  iiil  olf  the  roupon     mail  it   now  -today 


Automatic  Carburetor  Co.(h, '.'),  2021  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Makers  of  famous  Auloinalic  Carburetors  SprcialtiU  in  (.atnltne  Vapor  Devices  for  Molort 


'<  mi  i  nun  i  in  i  miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  nun  mi  i  mm  nut  inn  iiiuuii  1 


Cut  this  out  —  mail  today 

Automatic  Carburetor  Co. 

Dept.  1H0,  2021  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Unclosed  find  J. 5  in  full  payment  for  one  Com- 
pensating Vapor  Phxfl  —  with  t in  understand 

mg  that  you  guarantee  it  for  life  and  will  re 
fund  my  $S  deposit  in  full  if  I  return  your 
devii  c  to  you  collect  within  .10  days. 

I  use  a  '.i/nl  •  iiilniielor ,  mime  of  car, 

model  venr 

Nimir 

Address   ,  . 

I  recommend  as  a  good  dealer 

I   
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A  Remarkable  Combination  of  High 
Quality,  Large  Size  and  Low  Price 

TN  those  few  words,  you  have  the  story  of  the           This  car  has  marvelous  flexibility.    It  throttles 
A  Grant  Six.                                                             down  to  one  and  one-half  miles  an  hour  on  high 

gear — and  it  speeds  up  to  fifty  miles.  It  has  power 
And  you  also  have  the  reason  why  the  Grant  Six        {Q  spare   Moreover)  it  ;s  economical-goes  twenty 
is  enjoying  unheard-of  popularity.                                miles  tQ  the  ga„on  of  gasoline  (some  owners  say 

It  explains  why  we  have  never  been  able  to  build        twenty-eight  miles)  and  900  miles  to  the  gallon  of 

enough  cars  to  meet  the  demand.    Why,  even        oil.   Of  course,  it  is  easy  on  tires. 

on  the  basis  offline  thousand  cars  a  year,  this           And  its  true  cantilever  spring  suspension  makes 

season's  program,  we  have  been  unable  to  keep        it  easy  riding  on  any  road<  We  emphasize  this  fea- 

pace  with  orders  for  immediate  delivery,  even        ture  of  the  Grant  Six  because  it  deserves  emphasis. 

with  greatly  increased  facilities.                                             ..       ,      t                       ,       ,  ... 

Consider  the  facts  mentioned   and   you  will 

It  has  always  been  the  Grant  idea  to  make  its        quickly  realize  why  the  Grant  Six  looms  large  on 

product  the  literal  expression  of  the  utmost  in         the  horizon  of  value. 

motor-car  value.                                                         There  are  three   models,  all   built  on  one 
We  were  the  first  to  build  a  high  quality  six-        chassis:  Five-passenger  Touring  Car  $795;  Three- 
cylinder  car  priced  below  a  thousand  dollars-and        passenger  Roadster  $795;  Three-passenger 
it  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  the  Grant  Six  still        Cabriolet  $1025. 

leads  in  Quality,  Size  and  Power  for  its  price.                  Send  at  once  for  the  latest  Grant  literature. 

GRANT  MOTOR  COMPANY  FINDLAY,  OHIO 

V — *     ■    »  a.     »  A,     T)      M.               X.  ▼   *    V  S      m.      V  '     a    %            \_>   V/   A.  ▼  *      u     J.     »  A*     T       M      a           ■         a    X     T     M  S    M.  J  A     &      ■      •  X — '     a     ■     ■  w 
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«J&MB  WE  BOWMMEMMTEB?  NO!" 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


never  do  go  at  rehearsal.  Give  me  a  good 
house  at  the  opening  and  she'll  show  you 
what  she  can  do." 

But  in  his  soul  he  was  worried.  There 
was  a  change  in  Edith  O'Hara.  Even  her 
voice  had  altered.  It  was  not  only  her 
manner  to  him.  That  was  marked  enough, 
but  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  over  it. 
Time  enough  for  that  when  the  production 
was  on. 

He  had  engaged  a  hoyden,  and  she  was 
by  way  of  becoming  a  lady.  During  the 
first  week  or  so  he  had  hoped  that  it  was 
only  the  strangeness  of  her  surroundings. 
He  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  lay  some  of 
it,  however,  to  Cecil's  influence. 

"When  your  soldier  boy  gets  out  of  the 
way,"  he  sneered  one  day  in  the  wings, 
"perhaps  you'll  get  down  to  earth  and  put 
some  life  in  your  work." 

But  to  his  dismay  she  grew  steadily 
worse.  Her  dancing  was  delicate,  accurate, 
even  graceful,  but  the  thing  the  British 
public  likes  to  think  typically  American,  a 
sort  of  breezy  swagger,  was  gone.  To  bill 
her  in  her  present  state  as  the  Madcap 
American  would  be  sheer  folly. 

Ten  days  before  the  opening  he  cabled 
for  another  girl  to  take  her  place. 

He  did  not  tell  her.  Better  to  let  her 
work  on,  he  decided.  A  German  submarine 
might  sink  the  ship  on  which  the  other  girl 
was  coming,  and  then  where  would  they 
be? 

Up  to  the  last,  however,  he  had  hopes  of 
Edith.  Not  that  he  cared  to  save  her.  But 
he  hated  to  acknowledge  a  failure.  He  dis- 
liked to  disavow  his  own  judgment. 

He  made  a  final  effort  with  her,  took  her 
one  day  to  luncheon  at  Simpson's,  and  in 
one  of  the  pewlike  compartments,  over 
mutton  and  caper  sauce,  he  tried  to  "talk 
a  little  life  into  her." 

"What  the  devil  has  come  over  you?"  he 
demanded  savagely.  "You  were  larky 
enough  over  in  New  York.  There  are  any 
number  of  girls  in  London  who  can  do 
what  you  are  doing  now,  and  do  it  better." 

"I'm  doing  just  what  I  did  in  New  York." 

' '  The  hell  you  are !  I  could  do  what  you're 
doing  with  a  jointed  doll  and  some  wires. 
Now  see  here,  Edith,"  he  said,  "either  you 
put  some  go  into  the  thing,  or  you  go. 
That's  flat." 

Her  eyes  filled. 

"I  —  maybe  I'm  worried,"  she  said. 
"Ever  since  I  found  out  that  I've  signed 
up,  with  no  arrangement  about  sending  me 
back,  it's  been  on  my  mind." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  that." 

"But  if  they  put  some  one  on  in  my 
place?" 

"You  needn't  worry  about  that  either. 
I'll  look  after  you.  You  know  that.  If  I 
hadn't  been  crazy  about  you  I'd  have  let 
you  go  a  week  ago.  You  know  that  too." 

She  knew  the  tone,  knew  instantly  where 
she  stood.  Knew,  too,  that  she  would  not 
play  the  first  night  in  London.  She  went 
rather  white,  but  she  faced  him  coolly. 

"Don't  look  like  that,"  he  said.  "I'm 
only  telling  you  that  if  you  need  a  friend 
I'll  be  there." 

It  was  two  days  before  the  opening,  how- 
ever, when  the  blow  fell.  She  had  not  been 
sleeping,  partly  from  anxiety  about  herself, 
partly  about  the  boy.  Every  paper  she 
picked  up  was  full  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
There  were  columns  filled  with  the  names 
of  those  who  had  fallen.  Somehow  even  his 
uniform  had  never  closely  connected  the 
boy  with  death  in  her  mind.  He  seemed  so 
young. 

She  had  had  a  feeling  that  his  very  youth 
would  keep  him  from  danger.  War  to  her 
was  a  faintly  conceived  struggle  between 
men,  and  he  was  a  boy. 

But  here  were  boys  who  had  died,  boys 
at  nineteen.  And  the  lists  of  missing  startled 
her.  One  morning  she  read  in  the  personal 
column  a  query,  asking  if  anyone  could 
give  the  details  of  the  death  of  a  young 
subaltern.  She  cried  over  that.  In  all  her 
care-free  life  never  before  had  she  wept  over 
the  griefs  of  others. 

Cecil  had  sent  her  his  photograph  taken 
in  his  uniform.  Because  he  had  had  it.  taken 
to  give  her  he  had  gazed  directly  into  the 
eye  of  the  camera.  When  she  looked  at.  it 
it.  returned  her  glance.  She  took  to  looking 
at  it  a  great,  deal. 

Two  days  before  the  opening  she  turned 
from  a  dispirited  rehearsal  to  see  Mabel 
standing  in  the  wings.  Then  she  knew. 
The  end  had  come. 

Mabel  was  jaunty,  but.  rather  uneasy. 


"You  poor  dear!"  she  said,  when  Edith 
went  to  her.  "What  on  earth's  happened? 
The  cable  only  said— honest,  dearie,  I  feel 
like  a  dog!" 

"They  don't  like  me.  That's  all,"  she 
replied  wearily,  and  picked  up  her  hat  and 
jacket  from  a  chair.  But  Mabel  was  curi- 
ous. Uncomfortable,  too,  as  she  had  said. 
She  slipped  an  arm  round  Edith's  waist. 

"Say  the  word  and  I'll  throw  them 
down,"  she  cried.  "It  looks  like  dirty  work 
to  me.  And  you're  thin.  Honest,  dearie,  I 
mean  it." 

Her  loyalty  soothed  the  girl's  sore  spirit. 

"I  don't  know  what's  come  over  me," 
she  said.  "I've  tried  hard  enough.  But 
I'm  always  tired.  I — I  think  it's  being  so 
close  to  the  war." 

Mabel  stared  at  her.  There  was  a  war. 
She  knew  that.  The  theatrical  news  was 
being  crowded  to  a  back  page  to  make 
space  for  disagreeable  diagrams  and  strange, 
throaty  names. 

"I  know.  It's  fierce,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 

Edith  took  her  home,  and  they  talked  far 
into  the  night.  She  had  slipped  Cecil's  pic- 
ture into  the  wardrobe  before  she  turned  on 
the  light.  Then  she  explained  the  situation. 

"It's  pep  they  want,  is  it?"  said  Mabel 
at  last.  "Well,  believe  me,  honey,  I'll  give 
it  to  them.  And  as  long  as  I've  got  a  cent 
it's  yours." 

They  slept  together  in  Edith's  narrow 
bed,  two  slim  young  figures  delicately 
flushed  with  sleep.  As  pathetic,  had  they 
known  it,  as  those  other  sleepers  in  their 
untidy  billets  across  the  Channel.  Almost 
as  hopeless  too.  Dwellers  in  the  neutral 
ground. 

v 

NOW  war,  after  all,  is  to  each  fighting 
man  an  affair  of  small  numbers,  an 
affair  of  the  men  to  his  right  and  his  left,  of 
the  A.  M.  S.  C.  in  the  rear  and  of  a  handful 
of  men  across.  On  his  days  of  rest  the 
horizon  is  somewhat  expanded.  It  becomes 
then  a  thing  of  crowded  and  muddy  village 
streets,  of  food  and  drink  and  tobacco  and 
a  place  to  sleep. 

Always,  of  course,  it  is  a  thing  of  noises. 
This  is  not  a  narrative  of  war.  It  matters 
very  little,  for  instance,  how  Cecil's  regi- 
ment left  Salisbury  and  went  to  Soissons, 
in  France.  What  really  matters  is  that 
at  last  the  Canadian-made  motor  lorries 
moved  up  their  equipment,  and  that,  after 
digging  practice  trenches  in  the  yellow  clay 
of  old  battlefields,  they  were  moved  up  to 
the  front. 

Once  there,  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  time.  It  was  the  lull  before  Neuve 
Chapelle.  Cecil's  spirit  grew  heavy  with 
waiting.  Once,  back  on  rest  at  his  billet,  he 
took  a  long  walk  over  the  half-frozen  side 
roads  and  came  without  warning  on  a  main 
artery.  Three  traction  engines  were  taking 
to  the  front  the  first  of  the  great  British 
guns,  so  long  awaited.  He  took  the  news 
back  to  his  mess.  The  general  verdict  was 
that  there  would  be  something  doing  now. 

Cecil  wrote  a  letter  to  Edith  that  day. 
He  had  written  before,  of  course,  but  this 
was  different.  He  wrote  first  to  his  mother, 
just  in  case  anything  happened,  a  long,  boy- 
ish letter  with  a  misspelled  word  here  and 
there.  He  said  he  was  very  happy  and  very 
comfortable,  and  that  if  he  did  get  his  he 
wanted  her  to  know  that  it  was  all  perfectly 
cheerful  and  not  anything  like  the  war  cor- 
respondents said  it  was.  He'd  had  a  bully 
time  all  his  life,  thanks  to  her.  He  hadn't 
let  her  know  often  enough  how  he  felt 
about  her,  and  she  knew  he  was  a  dub  at 
writing.  There  were  a  great  many  things 
worse  than  "going out "  in  a  good  tight.  "It 
isn't  at  all  as  if  you  could  see  the  blooming 
thing  coming,"  he  wrote.  "You  never 
know  it's  after  you  until  you've  got  it,  and 
then  you  don't." 

The  letter  was  not  to  be  sent  unless  he 
was  killed.  So  he  put  in  a  few  anecdotes  to 
let  her  know  exactly  how  happy  and  con- 
tented he  was.  Then  he  dropped  the  whole 
tiling  in  the  ten  inches  of  mud  and  water 
he  was  standing  in,  and  had  to  copy  it  all 
over. 

To  Edith  he  wrote  a  different  sort  of  let- 
ter. He  told  her  that  he  loved  her.  "It's 
almost,  more  adoration  than  love,"  he 
wrote,  while  two  men  next  to  him  were 
roaring  over  a  filthy  Htory.  "I  mean  by 
that,  that  I  feel  every  hour  of  every  day 
hOW  far  above  me  you  are.  I('h  like  one  of 
these  fiiHi'm  the  Germans  are  always  throw- 
ing up  over  us  at  night.  It's  perfectly  dark, 
and  then  something  bright  and  clear  and 


Anticipating  Telephone  Needs 


When  a  new  subscriber  is  handed 
his  telephone,  there  is  given  over 
to  his  use  a  share  in  the  pole 
lines,  underground  conduits  and 
cables,  switchboards,  exchange 
buildings,  and  in  every  other  part 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  the 
telephone  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  equipment 
could  not  be  installed  for  each  new 
connection.  It  would  mean  con- 
stantly rebuilding  the  plant,  with 
enormous  expense  and  delay. 
Therefore,  practically  everything 
but  the  telephone  instrument 
must  be  in  place  at  the  time  service 
is  demanded. 

Consider  what  this  involves.  The 
telephone  company  must  forecast 
the  needs  of  the  public.  It  must 
calculate  increases  in  population 
in  city  and  country.    It  must  figure 


the  growth  of  business  districts. 
It  must  estimate  the  number  of 
possible  telephone  users  and  their 
approximate  location  everywhere. 

The  plant  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  be  added  to  in  order 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements 
of  five,  ten  and  even  twenty  years. 
And  these  additions  must  be  ready 
in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
them — as  far  in  advance  as  it  is 
economical  to  make  them. 

Thus,  by  constantly  planning  for, 
the  future  and  making  expenditures 
for  far-ahead  requirements  when 
they  can  be  most  advantageously 
made,  the  Bell  System  conserves 
the  economic  interest  of  the  whole 
country  while  furnishing  a  tele- 
phone service  which  in  its  per- 
fection is  the  model  for  all  the 
world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Asphalt  Shingles 

Make  the  Efficient  Roof 

ENGER  LIFE  with  fewer  repairs 
because  made  <>f  Asphalt,  Nature's 
permanent  waterproofing.  Many 

beautiful  colors,  low  rust,  three  thicknesses,  no 
leaking  —  these  an*  some  of  Asphalt  Shinnies* 
many  advantages. 

You  will  In-  agreeably  surprised  to  sre  what  a 
handsome  and  eflieient  roof  they  make,  with- 
out increasing  the  rout, 

^   Every  Home  Owner 

Need »  This  Book 

You  fan  use  Asphalt  Shinnies 
to  re-roof  your  Old  home  Tnil  I »« ■« •  k 
tells  how.  It  will  save  money  for  VOU 
if  building  a  new  home.  Write  for  free 
ropy  of  "Thf  Hoof  Diitimiiw." 

Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau 

857  Mftrqupttr-  lltiildintf,  (  hie  Ago 
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Dodge  Brothers 

MOTOR  CAR 


It  is  interesting  to  stop  and 
recall  how  many  good  things 
you  have  heard  of  the  car  and 
how  very  few  of  the  other  sort 


It  is  not  over-stating  the  case  to  say  that  the 
very  large  first  year's  production  did  not 
develop  a  single  serious  fault.  This  notable 
achievement  surely  justifies  public  confidence 
in  Dodge  Brothers  as  close  and  careful 
manufacturers. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 

The  price  of  the  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  complete  is 
$785  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Canadian  price  $1100  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dddge  Brothers,  Detroit 


Illustrators  and  cartoonists  malt**  $20 1 1  >  $  1 2  * 
pnimk.  My  practical  systrm of  personal  C 
individual  lessons  by  mail  wUl  develop 
yourtalrnt.  Ptftrrnyrars'succFSsiulwork 
fur  newspaper*  and  magaxinrs  qualifies 
me  to  teach  you.  Send  me  your  sketch 

President  Wilson  with  6c  in  stampsand  1 1   _ 

•end  you  a  test  lesson  paste,  iln  ooUectkM  t~ 
of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU. 

The  Urvdon  School  of  llhistratirr?  and  Cartooning 
1434  Schofleld  Bide    Cleveland,  0. 


Copy  This  Sketch  .  f^>V\ 

 {0_ 

ASK  FUR  and  GET 

HORLICK'S 

THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED  MILK 

Cheap  substitutes  cost  YOU  same  price. 


LUG 

It  Burns  UpTheSoot\ 


CAT  F^MFN  A  Company  of  national 
'I  ikJlYll— ill  reputation  wants  aggres- 
sive typewriter,  adding  machine,  cash  register, 
computing  scale  or  check  protector  salesmen, 
or  those  who  believe  they  can  sell  high-grade 
office  specialty. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  you. 
Over  100  men  now  earning  excellent  incomes. 
Many  good  territories  open.   Write  for  our 
attractive  proposition  and  proof  of  what  our 
men  are  making. 

John  Price.  Mgr.,  450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


OYSTERO 


Oyster  broth  powder  made  f  rom  f  resh .  whole  oysters 
with  only  the  moisture  evaporated  by  vacuum. 
Delicious  Oyster  Broth  instantly  prepared  simply 
by  adding  Oystero  to  milk  and  heating  it. 
Send  10c  for  a  sample  sufficient  to  make  four  cups. 
Schiuflelln  At  Co..        Distributors        New  York 


Clark  Heaters 

for  WINTER  DRIVING 


Do*i  Not  Force  It  Down 
Into  Your  Cylinders 

The  fat.  hot  ••.  from  the  Hen 
CJover-Leaf  "    electrode   doe*  the 


HEKZ  i  CO..  245  W.  55u 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Carriage  a  Clark  Heater  will 
keep  you  warm  in  coldest  weather — no  flame, 
smoke  or  smell — fits  in  at  the  feet  in  any  vehicle. 
20  styles  from  90  cts.  to  $10 — asbestos  lined- 
carpet  covered.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Clark 
Heater  or  write  us  for  FREE  catalog. 
Chicifo  Flexible  Shaft  Company.  618  0h»  St..  Cbctcolliaou 


like  a  star,  only  nearer,  is  overhead.  Every- 
thing looks  different  while  it  floats  there. 
And  so,  my  dear,  my  dear,  everything  has 
been  different  to  me  since  I  knew  you." 

Rather  boyish,  all  of  it,  but  terribly  ear- 
nest. He  said  he  had  wanted  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him,  but  that  the  way  he  felt  about 
it,  a  fellow  had  no  right  to  ask  a  girl  such  a 
thing  when  he  was  going  to  a  war.  If  he 
came  back  he  would  ask  her.  And  he  would 
love  her  all  his  life. 

The  next  day,  at  dawn,  he  went  out 
with  eighty  men  to  an  outpost  that  had 
been  an  abandoned  farm.  It  was  rather  a 
forlorn  hope.  They  had  one  machine  gun. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  enemy  opened  lire  on 
them  and  followed  it  by  an  attack.  The 
major  in  charge  went  down  early.  At  two 
Cecil  was  standing  in  the  loft  of  the  farm- 
house, firing  with  a  revolver  on  men  who 
beneath  him,  outside,  were  placing  dyna- 
mite under  a  corner  of  the  building. 

To  add  to  the  general  hopelessness,  their 
own  artillery,  believing  them  all  dead, 
opened  fire  on  the  building.  They  moved 
their  wounded  to  the  cellar  and  kept  on 
fighting. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  night  Cecil's  right 
arm  was  hanging  helpless,  and  the  building 
was  burning  merrily.  There  were  five  of 
them  left.  They  fixed  bayonets  and  charged 
the  open  door. 

When  the  boy  opened  his  eyes  he  was 
lying  in  six  inches  of  manure  in  a  box  car. 
One  of  his  men  was  standing  over  him, 
keeping  him  from  being  trampled  on.  There 
was  no  air  and  no  water.  The  ammonia 
fumes  from  the  manure  were  stifling. 

The  car  lurched  and  jolted  along.  Cecil 
opened  his  eyes  now  and  then,  and  at  first 
he  begged  for  water.  When  he  found  there 
was  none  he  lay  still.  The  men  hammered 
on  the  door  and  called  for  air.  They  made 
frantic,  useless  rushes  at  the  closed  and 
barred  door.  Except  Cecil,  all  were  stand- 
ing. They  were  herded  like  cattle,  and 
there  was  no  room  to  lie  or  sit. 

He  lay  there,  drugged  by  weakness.  He 
felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  dying,  and  death 
was  not  so  bad.  He  voiced  this  feebly  to  the 
man  who  stood  over  him. 

"It's  not  so  bad,"  he  said. 

"The  hell  it's  not!"  said  the  man. 

For  the  time  Edith  was  effaced  from  his 
mind.  He  remembered  the  wounded  men 
left  in  the  cellar  with  the  building  burning 
over  them.  That,  and  days  at  home,  long 
before  the  war. 

Once  he  said  "Mother."  The  soldier 
who  was  now  standing  astride  of  him,  the 
better  to  keep  off  the  crowding  men,  thought 
he  was  asking  for  water  again. 

Thirty  hours  of  that,  and  then  air  and  a 
little  water.  Not  enough  water.  Not  all 
the  water  in  all  the  cool  streams  of  the 
earth  would  have  slaked  the  thirst  of  his 
wound. 

The  boy  was  impassive.  He  was  living 
in  the  past.  One  day  he  recited  at  great 
length  the  story  of  his  medals.  No  one 
listened. 

And  all  the  time  his  right  arm  lay  or 
hung,  as  he  was  prone  or  erect,  a  strange 
right  arm  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  did 
not  even  swell.  When  he  touched  it  the 
fingers  were  cold  and  bluish.  It  felt  like  a 
dead  hand. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  was  a  bed,  and 
a  woman's  voice,  and  quiet. 

The  woman  was  large  and  elderly,  and 
her  eyes  were  very  kind.  She  stirred  some- 
thing in  the  boy  that  had  been  dead  of  pain. 

"Edith!"  he  said. 


MABEL  had  made  a  hit.  Unconscious 
imitator  that  she  was,  she  stole  Edith's 
former  recklessness,  and  added  to  it  some- 
thing of  her  own  dash  and  verve.  Lethway, 
standing  in  the  wings,  knew  she  was  not 
and  never  would  be  Edith.  She  was  not  fine 
enough.  Edith  at  her  best  had  frolicked. 
Mabel  romped,  was  almost  wanton.  He  cut 
out  the  string,  music  at  the  final  rehearsal. 
It  did  not  fit. 

On  the  opening  night  the  brass  notes  of 
the  orchestra  blared  and  shrieked.  Mabel's 
bare  feet  flew,  her  loose  hair,  cut  to  her  ears 
and  held  only  by  a  band  over  her  forehead, 
kept  time  in  ecstatic  little  jerks.  When  at 
last  she  pulled  off  the  fillet  and  bowed  to 
the  applause,  her  thick  short  hair  fell  over 
her  face  as  she  jerked  her  head  forward. 
They  liked  that.  It  savored  of  the  aban- 
doned. She  shook  it  back,  and  danced  the 
encore  without  the  fillet.  With  her  scant 
chiffons  whirling  about  her  knees,  her  loose 
hair,  her  girlish  body,  she  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  young  love,  of  its  passion,  its  fire. 


Edith  had  been  spring,  palpitant  with 
gladness. 

Lethway,  looking  with  tired  eyes  from 
the  wings,  knew  that  he  had  made  a  com- 
mercial success.  But  back  of  his  sordid 
methods  there  was  something  of  the  soul 
of  an  artist.  And  this  rebelled. 

But  he  made  a  note  to  try  flame-colored 
chiffon  for  Mabel.  Edith  was  to  have 
danced  in  the  pale  greens  of  a  water  nymph. 

On  the  night  of  her  triumph  Mabel  re- 
turned late  to  Edith's  room,  where  she  was 
still  quartered.  She  was  moving  the  next 
day  to  a  small  apartment.  With  the  gener- 
osity of  her  class  she  had  urged  Edith  to 
join  her,  and  Edith  had  perforce  consented. 

"How  did  it  go?"  Edith  asked  from 
the  bed. 

"Pretty  well,"  said  Mabel.  "Nothing 
unusual." 

She  turned  up  the  light,  and  from  her 
radiant  reflection  in  the  mirror  Edith  got 
the  truth.  She  lay  back  with  a  dull,  sick- 
ening weight  round  her  heart.  Not  that 
Mabel  had  won,  but  that  she  herself  had 
failed. 

"You're  awfully  late." 

"I  went  to  supper.  Wish  you'd  been 
along,  dearie.  Terribly  swell  club  of  some 
sort."  Then  her  good  resolution  forgotten: 
"I  made  them  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
all  right.  Two  invitations  for  supper  to- 
morrow night  and  more  on  the  way.  And 
when  I  saw  I'd  got  the  house  going  to-night, 
and  remembered  what  I  was  being  paid  for 
it,  it  made  me  sick." 

"It's  better  than  nothing." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Lethway  to  take 
you  on  in  the  chorus?  It  would  do  until  you 
get  something  else." 

"I  have  asked  him.  He  won't  do  it." 

Mabel  was  still  standing  in  front  of  the 
mirror.  She  threw  her  head  forward  so  her 
short  hair  covered  her  face,  and  watched 
the  effect  carefully.  Then  she  came  over 
and  sat  on  the  bed. 

"He's  a  dirty  dog,"  she  said. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other.  They 
knew  every  move  in  the  game  of  life,  and 
Lethway's  methods  were  familiar  ones. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
Mabel  demanded  at  last.  "Believe  me,  old 
dear,  he's  got  a  bad  eye.  Now  listen  here," 
she  said  with  impulsive  generosity.  "I've 
got  a  scheme.  I'll  draw  enough  ahead  to 
send  you  back.  I'll  do  it  to-morrow,  while 
the  drawing's  good." 

"And  queer  yourself  at  the  start?"  said 
Edith  scornfully.  "Talk  sense,  Mabel.  I'm 
up  against  it,  but  don't  you  worry.  I'll  get 
something." 

But  she  did  not  get  anything.  She  was 
reduced  in  the  next  week  to  entire  de- 
pendence on  the  other  girl.  And,  even  with 
such  miracles  of  management  as  they  had 
both  learned,  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  along. 

There  was  a  new  element  too.  Edith 
was  incredulous  at  first,  but  at  last  she 
faced  it.  There  was  a  change  in  Mabel. 
She  was  not  less  hospitable  nor  less  gener- 
ous. It  was  a  matter  of  a  point  of  view. 
Success  was  going  to  her  head.  Her  indigna- 
tion at  certain  phases  of  life  was  changing 
to  tolerance.  She  found  Edith's  rampant 
virtue  a  trifle  wearing.  She  took  to  staying 
out  very  late,  and  coming  in  ready  to  meet 
Edith's  protest  with  defiant  gayety.  She 
bought  clothes  too. 

"You'll  have  to  pay  for  them  some- 
time," Edith  reminded  her. 

"I  should  worry.  I've  got  to  look  like 
something  if  I'm  going  to  go  out  at  all." 

Edith,  who  had  never  thought  things 
out  before,  had  long  hours  to  think  now. 
And  the  one  thing  that  seemed  clear  and 
undeniable  was  that  she  must  not  drive 
Mabel  into  debt.  Debt  was  the  curse  of 
most  of  the  girls  she  knew.  As  long  as  they 
were  on  their  own  they  could  manage.  It 
was  the  burden  of  unpaid  bills,  lightly  con- 
tracted, that  drove  so  many  of  them  wrong. 

That  night,  while  Mabel  was  asleep,  she 
got  up  and  cautiously  lighted  the  gas. 
Then  she  took  the  boy's  photograph  out  of 
its  hiding  place  and  propped  it  on  top  of  her 
trunk.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  there,  her 
chin  in  her  hands,  and  looked  at  it. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  she  saw  his 
name  among  the  missing. 

She  did  not  cry,  not  at  first.  The  time 
came  when  it  seemed  to  her  she  did  noth- 
ing else.  But  at  first  she  only  stared.  She 
was  too  young  and  too  strong  to  faint,  but 
things  went  gray  for  her. 

And  gray  they  remained— through  long 
spring  days  and  eternal  nights — days  when 
Mabel  slept  all  morning,  rehearsed  or 
played  in  the  afternoons,  was  away  all 

(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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You  can  figure  bigger  profits 

<37?</  <z  wider  territory  with 
the  right  hauling  equipment 


There  is  one  sure  way  to  make 
your  hauling  equipment  right — 
equip  with  GMC  trucks. 

From  the  GMC  line  you  can  select 
the  right  truck  for  whatever  pur- 
pose you  have  in  mind  —  a  fleet  of 
gasoline  machines  for  serving  new 
suburban  trade,  or  an  efficient  gaso- 
line or  electric  truck  for  congested 
city  traffic. 

You  will  find  at  "truck  headquar- 
ters" the  right  trucks  for  your  needs, 
whether  you  require  gasoline  or 
electric  power;  worm,  chain,  or 
shaft  drive.  We  arc  the 


only  manufacturers  in  the  world  mak- 
ing a  complete  line  of  both  gasoline 
and  electric  trucks,  ranging  in  capac- 
ities from  I  000  pounds  to  6  tons. 

Because  of  this,  our  advice  on  better 
trucking  is  sought  by  business  men 
everywhere.  They  have  come  to 
know  that  our  recommendations  are 
fair  and  unbiased. 

If  you  care  to  have  us  suggest  an 
equipment  that,  in  our  judgment, 
would  better  your  trucking  in  1 9  I  6, 
write  us  today  and  tell  us  the  nature 
of  your  business,  also  the  condition 
and  kind  of  roads  you  have. 


"We  make  a  truck  to  fit  your  business" 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

"V        On»  of  thr  Uniti  of  Gmntral  Motort  Co. 


Pontine 


Michigan 


Dirrct  Factory  Rranchrt  : 


Nrtv  York  St.  Louia 

f'hitiitirlithia  Hoatnn 


Kama*  City 
Chicago 
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THE  Motor  Car  Manufacturers  who 
use  Delco  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  are  manufacturers  who  are  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  safety  and  endurance 
in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars  in  cost. 

They  believe  it  to  be  sound  business  judgment  to  pay 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  more  for  Delco  Equip- 
ment than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  other  standard 
electrical  systems. 

They  demand  an  Electrical  Equipment  with  endurance 
that  will  stand  up  under  hard,  continued  service  and  with 
a  degree  of  efficiency  that  is  unfailing,  no  matter  how 
severe  may  be  the  demands  upon  it.  And  they  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  this  extra  margin  of  safety. 

They  look  upon  Delco  Equipment  as  an  additional 
insurance  to  motor  car  buyers  of  the  supreme  enjoyment 
of  motoring. 

And  295,000  satisfied  owners  of  Delco-Equipped  cars 
are  the  living  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  business 
judgment. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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evening  and  far  into  the  night.  She  did  not 
eat  or  sleep.  She  spent  money  that  was 
meant  for  food  on  papers  and  journals  and 
searched  for  news.  She  made  a  frantic  but 
ineffectual  effort  to  get  into  the  War  Office. 

She  had  received  his  letter  two  days  after 
she  had  seen  his  name  among  the  missing. 
She  had  hardly  dared  to  open  it,  but  hav- 
ing read  it,  for  days  she  went  round  with  a 
strange  air  of  consecration  that  left  Mabel 
uneasy. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  like  that!" 
she  said  one  morning.  "You  get  on  my 
r.erves." 

But  as  time  went  on  the  feeling  that  he 
was  dead  overcame  everything  else.  She 
despaired,  rather  than  grieved.  And  fol- 
lowing despair  came  recklessness.  He  was 
dead.  Nothing  else  mattered.  Lethway, 
meeting  her  one  day  in  Oxford  Circus, 
almost  passed  her  before  he  knew  her.  He 
stopped  her  then. 

"Haven't  been  sick,  have  you?" 

"Me?  No." 

"There's  something  wrong." 

She  did  not  deny  it  and  he  fell  into  step 
beside  her. 

"Doing  anything?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  With  all  the  power 
that  was  in  her  she  was  hating  his  tall  fig- 
ure, his  heavy-lashed  eyes,  even  the  familiar 
ulster  he  wore. 

"I  wish  you  were  a  sensible  young  per- 
son," he  said.  But  something  in  the  glance 
she  gave  him  forbade  his  going  on.  It  was 
not  an  ugly  glance.  Rather  it  was  cold,  ap- 
praising— even,  if  he  had  known  it,  despair- 
ing. 

Lethway  had  been  busy.  She  had  been 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  rather  often,  but 
other  things  had  crowded  her  out.  This 
new  glimpse  of  her  fired  him  again,  how- 
ever. And  she  had  a  new  quality  that 
thrilled  even  through  the  callus  of  his 
soul.  The  very  thing  that  had  foredoomed 
her  to  failure  in  the  theater  appealed  to  him 
strongly— a  refinement,  a  something  he  did 
not  analyze. 

When  she  was  about  to  leave  him  he  de- 
tained her  with  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

"You  know  you  can  always  count  on  me, 
don't  you?"  he  said. 

"I  know  I  can't,"  she  flashed  back  at 
him  with  a  return  of  her  old  spirit. 

"I'm  crazy  about  you." 

"Old  stuff!"  she  said  coolly,  and  walked 
off.  But  there  was  a  tug  of  fear  at  her  heart. 
She  told  Mabel,  but  it  was  typical  of  the 
change  that  Mabel  only  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

It  was  Lethway's  shrewdness  that  led  to 
his  next  move.  He  had  tried  bullying,  and 
failed.  He  had  tried  fear,  with  the  same 
lack  of  effect.  Now  he  tried  kindness. 

She  distrusted  him  at  first,  but  her 
starved  heart  was  crying  out  for  the  very 
thing  he  offered  her.  As  the  weeks  went  on, 
with  no  news  of  Cecil,  she  accepted  his 
death  stoically  at  last.  Something  of  her 
had  died.  But  in  a  curious  way  the  boy  had 
put  his  mark  on  her.  And  as  she  grew  more 
like  the  thing  he  had  thought  her  to  be  the 
gulf  between  Mabel  and  herself  widened. 
They  had,  at  last,  only  in  common  their 
room,  their  struggle,  the  contacts  of  their 
daily  life. 

And  Lethway  was  now  always  in  the 
background.  He  took  her  for  quiet  meals 
and  brought  her  home  early.  He  promised 
her  that  sometime  he  would  see  that  she 
got  back  home. 

"But  not  just  yet,"  he  added  as  her 
color  rose.  "I'm  selfish,  Kdith.  Give  me  a 
little  time  to  be  happy." 

That  was  a  new  angle.  It  had  been  a  part 
of  the  boy's  quiet  creed  to  make  others 
happy. 

"Why  don't  you  give  me  something  to 
do,  since  you're  so  crazy  to  have  me  hang- 
ing about?" 

"Can't  do  it.  I'm  not  thf  management. 
And  they're  sore  at  you.  They  think  you 
threw  them  down."  He  liked  to  air  his 
American  slang. 

Edith  cupped  her  chin  in  her  hand  and 
looked  at  mm.  There  was  no  mystery 
about  the  situation,  no  shyness  in  the  eyex 
with  which  she  appraised  him.  She  was  be- 
ginning to  like  him  too. 

That  night  when  she  got.  back  to  Mabel's 
apartment  her  mood  was  reckless.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  at. 
the  crooked  arid  chimney-pot  ted  skyline 
that  was  London. 

"Oh,  what's  the  use?  "  she  said  savagely, 
and  gave  up  the  fight. 

When  Mabel  carne  home  she  told  her. 

"I'm  going  to  get  out,"  she  said  without 

preamble. 


She  caught  the  relief  in  Mabel's  face,  fol- 
lowed by  a  purely  conventional  protest. 

"Although,"  she  hedged  cautiously,  "I 
don't  know,  dearie.  People  look  at  things 
sensibly  these  days.  You've  got  to  live, 
haven't  you?  They're  mighty  quick  to  jail 
a  girl  who  tries  to  jump  in  the  river  when 
she's  desperate. 

"I'll  probably  end  there.  And  I  don't 
much  care." 

Mabel  gave  her  a  good  talking  to  about 
that.  Her  early  training  had  been  in  a 
church  which  regarded  self-destruction  as 
a  cardinal  sin.  Then  business  acumen  as- 
serted itself: 

"He'll  probably  put  you  on  somewhere. 
He's  crazy  about  you,  Ede." 

But  Edith  was  not  listening.  She  was 
standing  in  front  of  her  opened  trunk  tear- 
ing into  small  pieces  something  that  had 
been  lying  in  the  tray. 


NOW  the  boy  had  tried  very  hard  to  die, 
and  failed.  The  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him  was  an  unbelievable  thing. 
When  he  began  to  use  his  tired  faculties 
again,  when  the  ward  became  not  a  shadow 
land  but  a  room,  and  the  nurse  not  a  pres- 
ence but  a  woman,  he  tried  feebly  to  move 
his  right  arm. 
But  it  was  gone. 

At  first  he  refused  to  believe  it.  He  could 
feel  it  lying  there  beside  him.  It  ached 
and  throbbed.  The  fingers  were  cramped. 
But  when  he  looked  it  was  not  there. 

There  was  not  one  shock  of  discovery, 
but  many.  For  each  time  he  roused  from 
sleep  he  had  forgotten,  and  must  learn  the 
thing  again. 

The  elderly  German  woman  stayed  close. 
She  was  wise,  and  war  had  taught  her  many 
things.  So  when  he  opened  his  eyes  she  was 
always  there.  She  talked  to  him  very  often 
of  his  mother,  and  he  listened  with  his  eyes 
on  her  face — eyes  like  those  of  a  sick  child. 

In  that  manner  they  got  by  the  first  few 
days. 

"It  won't  make  any  difference  to  her," 
he  said  once.  "She'd  take  me  back  if  I  was 
only  a  fragment.""  Then  bitterly:  "That's 
all  I  am — a  fragment!  A  part  of  a  man!" 

After  a  time  she  knew  that  there  was 
someone  else,  someone  he  was  definitely 
relinquishing.  She  dared  not  speak  to  him 
about  it.  His  young  dignity  was  militant. 
But  one  night,  as  she  dozed  beside  him  in 
the  chair,  he  reached  the  limit  of  his  repres- 
sion and  told  her. 

"An  actress!"  she  cried,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right. "Du  lieber— an  actress!" 

"Not  an  actress,"  he  corrected  her 
gravely.  "A — a  dancer.  But  good.  She's 
a  very  good  girl.  Even  when  I  was — was 
whole"— raging  bitterness  there — "I  was 
not  good  enough  for  her." 

"No  actress  is  good.  And  dancers!" 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  he  said  roughly,  and  turned  his 
back  to  her.  It  was  almost  insulting  to  have 
her  assist  him  to  his  attitude  of  contempt, 
and  to  prop  him  in  it  with  pillows  behind 
his  back.  Lying  there  he  tried  hard  to  re- 
member that  this  woman  belonged  to  his 
hereditary  foes.  He  was  succeeding  in 
hating  her  when  he  felt  her  heavy  hand  on 
his  head. 

"Poor  boy!  Poor  little  one!"  she  said. 
And  her  voice  was  husky. 

When  at  last  he  was  moved  from  the  hos- 
pital to  the  prison  camp  she  pinned  the 
sleeve  of  his  ragged  uniform  across  his  chest 
and  kissed  him,  to  his  great  discomfiture. 
Then  she  went  to  the  curtained  corner  that 
was  her  quarters,  and  wept  long  and  silently. 

The  prison  camp  was  overcrowded. 
Early  morning  and  late  evening  prisoners 
were  lined  up  to  be  counted.  There  was  a 
medley  of  languages  French,  English, 
Arabic,  Russian.  The  barracks  v. ere  built 
round  a  muddy  inclosure  in  which  the  men 
took  what,  exercise  they  could. 

One  night  a  boy  with  a  beautiful  tenor 
voice  sang  Auld  hang  Syne  under  the  hoy's 
window.  He  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
cuff  of  his  empty  sleeve  and  listened.  And 
suddenly  a  great  shame  filled  him,  that 
with  so  many  gone  forever,  with  men  dying 
every  minute  of  every  hour,  back  at  the 
lini";,  he  had  been  ho  obsessed  with  himself. 
Me  was  still  bitter,  bill  the  liitterness  was 
that  he  could  not  go  hack  again  and  lit'lit. 

When  he  had  been  in  the  camp  a  month 
he  helped  two  Hritish  officers  to  escape. 
One  of  them  had  snubbed  him  in  London, 
months  before.  He  apologized  before  he 
left 

"  You're  u  man,  Hamilton,"  he  said.  "All 
you  Canadian*  are  nu  n.  I've  some  things 
•o  tell  when  I  gel  home." 


Stop  Hitting  at  Nothing! 

Some  men  are  like  a  shot  gun  that  scatters  without  much  force  in  any  one 
spot.  Others  are  like  the  rifle  that  sends  the  bullet  straight  to  the  bull's  eye. 
How  about  you  ? 

Herbert  P.  Mee,  Material  Accountant  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  aimed  at  nothing  and  hit  it  —  until  — 
but  let  him  tell  his  story  himself. 


"Like  most  people,  I  was  a  drifter,  admiring  success,  weakly 
wishing  for  better  things  to  come,  with  no  conception  of 
what  those  better  things  were  or  how  to  proceed  to  get  them. 
"I  aimed  at  nothing  and  hit  it. 

"I  performed  each  task  that  presented  itself,  did  it 
fairly  well  and  then  lay  back  awaiting  the  next  task,  using 
the  spare  time  to  build  castles  in  Spain. 
"Paragraph  One,  Lesson  One,  of  your 

Course  in  Personal 
Efficiency 

started  me  to  thinking.  If  the  Course  had  done  nothing 
else  for  me  than  this  it  was  well  worth  the  price  paid. 
But  it  did  more. 

"As  an  immediate  benefit,  I  have  an  increased  capacity 
for  work  which  my  superiors  were  not  slow  to  recognize, 
so  that  for  the  most  part  I  am  relieved  of  my  old  duties  and 
assigned  to  much  more  important  work. 

"Young  people  who  wish  to  get  ahead,  but  don't  know 
the  why,  the  how  or  the  way,  can  get  the  information  very 
cheaply  through  this  Course. 

r'  Old  people,  given  over  to  pessimism ,  lossof  interest  .and 
with  apparently  weakened  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  will  get 
the  jolt  of  their  life  reading  the  Course  through  but  once." 


Is  it  Skill  you  want?  Efficiency  taught  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  shoot  1200  times  as 
well  today  as  at  Santiago.  Is  it  Money?  Efficiency  brought  a  great  western  rail- 
road a  million  and  a  half  in  one  year.  Is  it  Economy?  A  California  state  official 
saved  S2700  on  one  job  after  he  had  his  third  lesson  of  this  course.  Is  it  Educa- 
tion? A  prominent  man  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  got  his  first  big  step  that  way  from 
the  first  lesson  of  this  course. 
Harrington  Emerson  acquired  in  practical  work  with  many  corporations  the  knowledge  and 
experience  that  enabled  him  to  write  this  course.    He  is  still  the  president  of  an  Effi- 
ciency Company  directing  efficiency  work  in  a  number  of  corporations.    In  his 
work  he  had  to  teach  and  train  many  young  men,  some  of  whom  today  hold 
highly  paid  positions.    He  has  thought  efficiency  for  forty  years;  he 
has  taught  it  for  thirty  years;  during  twenty  years  he  slowly  collected 
the  data  for  this  course.  You  can  learn  from  the  lessons  of  this 
course  how  you  can  save  an  hour,  two  hours,  a  dollar,  two 
dollars,  out  of  each  day  and  how  you  can  make  the  day  a 
better  day  at  the  same  time.  You  can  study  this  course 
and  make  yourself  efficient  in  your  own  life  In  IS  minutes 
a  day  and  for  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  lesson. 

FREE-This  Book 

14  Chapters— In  Colors— Illustrated 

Send  for  this  book.  It  contains  the  answer  to  the  ever-present  ques- 
tion of  "Where  is  the  money  coming  from? "  Some  of  the  chapters: 

What  is  Efficiency?  For  whom  is  Efficiency?   How  you  are  taught  Efficiency. 
Are  you  ear-minded  or  eye-minded?    Find  out  what  you  are  actually  doing  with 
your  time.    Most  failures  are  due  to  guesswork.    You  use  only  half  your  power. 
To  what  do  some  men  owe  their  success?    Health  culture.    Personal  finances. 
Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  you. 

There  is  no  standing  still  in  life.    If  you're  not  going  forward,  you 
are  going  backward.   If  Efficiency  doesn't  grow  on  you,  inefficiency 
will.  This  course  will  send  you  forward  to  your  goal — it  will  put 
you  on  the  shortest,  quickest,  easiest  road  to  success.   Send  , 
the  coupon  for  information  now — today.  It  costs  you  nothing     /  Name 
and  may  be  the  biggest  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life,    f  Address 

Occupation 


1-8-16 

Rtritw 
of  Reviews 
30  Irving  Place 
New  York 

Send  me  free  and 
without  obligation 
on  my  part  your  book 
/    "Where's   the  Money 
CominK  Kroin  ?"  also 
particulars  about  your 
/     Course  in  Efficiency,  and 
"Story  of  Emerson." 


REVIEWofREVIEWSCO.,30IrvingPlace,NewYork 


AUTO  OWNHRA,  aBB 
TEST  THE  GASOI  I  M  YOU  USE. 

High  test  fens  gives  greater  power,  speed,  mileage 
and  less  carbon  and  engine  troubles.  Send  60  cents 
for  a  LATZ  GASOLENE  HYDROMETER 
guaranteed  to  be  accurate  and  satisfactory,  and  know 
what  grade  gasolene  you  are  using. 
H.  L.  LATZ  &  CO..  ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


140   Eftg  Ncubert  Incubator  $7. SO 

The  Pioneer  Hatcher  of  Qualtty  ne\d«  bj  n 
pern  of  22  years'  experience.  None  better 
at  uny  price.  Double  wooden  walls,  dead 
air  apace,  redwood,  hot  water  copper  tank, 
self-regulator,  Rafety  lamp,  high  numery. 
Moat  aimple  and  durable;  pet  up  ready  to 
use.  Money  back  guarantee.  Brooder* 
$2.25  up.  His  catalog  free.  Wtile  to-day 
Neubert  Incubator  Factory,  Box  33,  Mankato,  Minn 
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~?LTOOLS 

#fik\  Your  dealer  prob 
k»  %  ably  has  them  II 
m    maw         not,  write  us. 

mUm^^!J&!mm*  HARTFORD.  CT 

Wri-nchcs 

Pliers 

Sc.  Drivers 

1  lammers 

Kate  bets 

Wrench  Kits 

Tool  Kits 

Improve  Your  Si«ht 

by  keeping  your  gtuuea  cryaUl  dm 
with  Cnll'a  Kyeglun  fTW  ll  rr 
movea  Irom  your  len.r.  every  truer  0 
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or  tncltxw  IS  crnta  (or  Clranae 
I'ree  booklet  "Clearer  Vlalun." 
CALL'S  EYEOLA88  CLEANHF.R  CO 
«2  kit  Hicli  St  .  Warntiliurg,  Pa 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  rnogtitied  resident  law  NhoOl  '■>  U  %»  Conferring  Degree 
of  Heehelor  of  Laws  — 1.1. .  H  br  correipondence.  <  Inly  law  school 
in  U.S. i  <>m. in.  Uag  itandtrd  resident  ichool  ami  «i\  my  lams  Instruc- 
tion, br  mall  gjrsj  4M)  clan  room  lecturer  V nil  v  <■(  gysj  M 
prominent  lawyers.  f.uaranlee  to  preiwre  graduate*,  to  pass  Imi  ex- 
amination   <  inly  law  e>  bod  giving  Complete  Coune  In  Oratory  and 

Public  Hpcaklng.   S.  In».l  liifl.lv  rn.lm.r.l  ..mi   m.  ml.. I  by  Oo» 
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iatisfies  Jtptt  Mu^kaLLonging 

It  releases  the  imprisoned  world  of 
music  from  Disc  Records  of  any  make 
just  as  the  artist  sang  or  played  the  se- 
lection originally,  reproducing'  trie  mos1 
delicate  over-tones  with  all  the  expres- 
sion, shading  and  skill  of  the  musician— 
every  tone  true,  rich  and  full. 

The  Pathe  Sapphire  Ball 

■used  instead  of  a  needle— never  requirei 
changing,  never  wears  out  and  cannot 
injure  the  surface  of  a  R^nrHE  Disc. 

Patbephone  Prices,  $15.  to  $^)0. 
Ik  pouble-Disc  Price^|75c  to  $2.50 

there  is  no  dealer  in  yoU^cUy,  write  u&! 

PATHE  FRERES  PHONOC&APH  COMPANY 
New  York,  U.S.  A. 


The  Pathe 


( 


Are  you 

provided  ? 


IF  YOU  want  a  splendid  new  pair  of 
hockey  skates,  a  new  coaster,  a  pair 
of  skis  or  any  other  of  the  things  which 
any  live  boy  wants  in  winter,  you  can 
obtain  them  without  expense.  They  will 
be  given  in  addition  to  your  cash  profits 
earned  by  selling 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Thousands  of  boys  and  young  men  are  making 
money,  building  up  bank  accounts,  establishing 
business  reputations  for  themselves — and  at 
the  same  time  winning  bicycles,  tool  chests, 
cameras,  rifles  and  other  splendid  prizes. 


Upon  request  we  will  tell  you  how 
thousands  of  the  brightest  boys  in 
America  are  earning  their  own  spend- 
ing money  and  the  sort  of  premiums 
which  every  boy  wants.  Address 


BOX  220,  SALES  DIVISION 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 


'  //.? 


The  boy  could  not  go  with  them.  There 
would  be  canals  to  swim  across,  and  there 
was  his  empty  sleeve  and  weakness.  He 
would  never  swim  again,  he  thought.  That 
night,  as  he  looked  at  the  empty  beds  of 
the  men  who  had  gone,  he  remembered  his 
medals  and  smiled  grimly. 

He  was  learning  to  use  his  left  hand.  He 
wrote  letters  home  with  it  for  soldiers  who 
could  not  write.  He  went  into  the  prison 
hospital  and  wrote  letters  for  those  who 
would  never  gO  home.  But  he  did  not  .write 
to  the  girl.  '  • ' 

He  went  back  at  last,  when  the  hope- 
lessly wounded  were  exchanged.  To  be 
branded  "hopelessly  wounded"  was  to  him 
a  stain,  a  stigma.  It  put  him  among  the 
clutterere  of  the  earth.  It  stranded  him  on 
the  shore  of  life.  Hopelessly  wounded! 

For,  except  what  would  never  be  whole, 
he  was  well  again.  True,  confinement  and 
poor  food  had  kept  him  weak  and  white. 
His  legs  had  a  way  of  going  shaky  at  night- 
fall. Hut  once  he  knocked  down  an  insolent 
Russian  with  his  left  hand,  and  began  to 
feel  his  own  man  again.  That  the  Russian 
was  weak  from  starvation  did  not  matter. 
The  point  to  the  boy  was  that  he  had  made 
the  attempt. 

Providence  has  a  curious  way  of  letting 
two  lives  run  along,  each  apparently  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Parallel  lines  they 
seem,  hopeless,  of  meeting.  Converging 
lines  really,  destined,  through  long  ages,  by 
every  deed  that  has  been  done,  to  meet  at  a 
certain  point  and  there  fuse. 

Edith  had  left  Mabel,  but  not  to  go  to 
Lethway.  When  nothing  else  remained 
that  way  was  open.  She  no  longer  felt  any 
horror— only  a  great  distaste.  But  two 
weeks  found  her  at  her  limit.  She,  who  had 
rarely  had  more  than  just  enough,  now  had 
nothing. 

And  no  glory  of  sacrifice  upheld  her. 
She  no  longer  believed  that  by  removing 
the  burden  of  her  support  she  could  save 
Mabel.  It  was  clear  that  Mabel  would  not 
be  saved.  To  go  back  and  live  on  her,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  but  a  degree  re- 
moved from  the  other  thing  that  confronted 
her. 

•  There  is  just  a  chance  that,  had  she  not 
known  the  boy,  she  would  have  killed  her- 
self. But  again  the  curious  change  he  had 
worked  in  her  manifested  itself.  He  thought 
suicide  a  wicked  thing. 

"I  take  it  like  this,"  he  had  said  in  his 
eager  way:  "life's  a  thing  that's  given  us  for 
some  purpose.  Maybe  the  purpose  gets 
clouded—  I'm  afraid  I'm  an  awful  duffer  at 
saying  what  I  mean.  But  we've  got  to  work 
itout,  doyousee?  Or— or  the  whole  scheme 
is  upset." 

It  had  seemed  very  clear  then. 

Then,  on  a  day  when  the  rare  sun  made 
even  the  rusty  silk  hats  of  clerks  on  tops  of 
omnibuses  to  gleam,  when  the  traffic  glit- 
tered on  the  streets  and  the  windows  of  sil- 
versmiths' shops  shone  painful  to  the  eye, 
she  met  Lethway  again. 

The  sun  had  made  her  reckless.  Since  the 
boy  was  gone  life  was  wretchedness,  but 
she  clung  to  it.  She  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
Cecil's  return,  and  what  she  became  mat- 
tered to  no  one  else. 

Perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  she 
craved  companionship.  In  all  her  crowded 
young  life  she  had  never  before  been  alone. 
Companionship  and  kindness.  She  would 
have  followed  to  heel,  like  a  dog,  for  a  kind 
word. 

Then  she  met  Lethway.  They  walked 
through  the  park.  When  he  left  her  her 
once  clear,  careless  glance  had  a  suggestion 
of  furtiveness  in  it. 

That  afternoon  she  packed  her  trunk  and 
sent  it  to  an  address  he  had  given  her.  In 
her  packing  she  came  across  the  stick  of 
cold  cream,  still  in  the  pocket  of  the  middy 
blouse.  She  flung  it,  as  hard  as  she  could, 
across  the  room. 

She  paid  her  bill  with  money  Lethway 
had  given  her.  She  had  exactly  a  sixpence 
of  her  own.  She  found  herself  in  Trafalgar 
Square  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  great 
enlisting  posters  there  caught  her  eye,  filled 
her  with  bitterness. 

"  Your  king  and  your  country  need  you," 
she  read.  She  had  needed  the  boy,  too,  but 
this  vast  and  impersonal  thing,  his  mother 
country,  had  taken  him  from  her— taken 
him  and  lost  him.  She  wanted  to  stand  by 
the  poster  and  cry  to  the  passing  women  to 
hold  their  men  back.  As  she  now  knew  she 
hated  Lethway,  she  hated  England. 

She  wandered  on.  Near  Charing  Cross 
she  spent  the  sixpence  for  a  bunch  of  lilies 
of  the  valley,  because  he  had  said  once 
that  she  was  like  them.  Then  she  was  for 


throwing  them  in  the  street,  remembering 
the  thing  she  would  soon  be. 

"  For  the  wounded  soldiers,"  said  the 
flower  girl.  When  she  comprehended  that, 
she  made  her  way  into  the  station.  There 
was  a  great  crowd,  but  something  in  her 
fa<!e  made  the  crowd  draw  back  and  let 
her  through.  They  nudged  each  other  as 
she  passed. 

"Looking  for  someone,  poor  child! "said 
a  girl  and,  following  her,  thrust  the  flowers 
she  too  carried  into  Edith's  hand.  She  put 
them  with  the  others,  rather  dazed. 

To  Cecil  the  journey  had  been  a  series  of 
tragedies.  Not  his  own.  There  were  two 
hundred  of  them,  officers  and  men,  on  the 
boat  across  the  Channel.  Blind,  maimed, 
paralyzed,  in  motley  garments,  they  were 
hilariously  happy.  Every  throb  of  the 
turbine  engines  was  a  thrust  toward  home. 
They  sang,  they  cheered. 

Now  and  then  some  one  would  shout: 
"Are  we  downhearted?"  And  crutches  and 
canes  would  come  down  on  the  deck  to  the 
unanimous  shout:  "No!" 

Folkestone  had  been  trying,  with  its  pa- 
rade of  cheerfulness,  with  kindly  women  on 
the  platform  serving  tea  and  buns.  In  the 
railway  coach  to  London,  where  the  officers 
sat,  a  talking  machine  played  steadily,  and 
there  were  masses  of  flowers,  violets  and 
lilies  of  the  valley.  At  Charing  Cross  was 
a  great  mass  of  people,  and  as  they  slowly 
disembarked  he  saw  that  many  were  cry- 
ing. He  was  rather  surprised.  He  had 
known  London  as  a  cold  and  unemotional 
place.  It  had  treated  him  as  an  alien,  had 
snubbed  and  ignored  him. 

He  had  been  prepared  to  ask  nothing  of 
London,  and  it  lay  at  his  feet  in  tears. 

Then  he  saw  Edith. 

Perhaps,  when  in  the  fullness  of  years  the 
boy  goes  over  to  the  life  he  so  firmly  be- 
lieves awaits  him,  the  one  thing  he  will 
carry  with  him  through  the  open  door  will 
be  the  look  in  her  eyes  when  she  saw  him. 
Too  precious  a  thing  to  lose,  surely,  even 
then.  Such  things  make  heaven. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  cried  the  girl 
who  had  given  Edith  her  flowers.  "She  has 
found  him.  See,  he  has  lost  his  arm.  Look 
out— catch  him!" 

But  he  did  not  faint.  He  went  even 
whiter,  and  looking  at  Edith  he  touched 
his  empty  sleeve. 

"As  if  that  would  make  any  difference 
to  her!"  said  the  girl,  who  was  in  black. 
"  Look  at  her  face !  She's  got  him." 

Neither  Edith  nor  the  boy  could  speak. 
He  was  afraid  of  unmanly  tears.  His  dig- 
nity was  very  dear  to  him.  And  the  trag- 
edy of  his  empty  sleeve  had  her  by  the 
throat.  So  they  went  out  together  and  the 
crowd  opened  to  let  them  by. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  Lethway 
stormed  through  the  stage  entrance  of  the 
theater  and  knocked  viciously  at  the  door 
of  Mabel's  dressing  room.  Receiving  no 
attention,  he  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

The  room  was  full  of  flowers,  and  Mabel, 
ready  to  go  on,  was  having  her  pink  toes 
rouged  for  her  barefoot  dance. 

"You've  got  a  nerve!"  she  said  coolly. 

"Where's  Edith?" 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.  She  ran 
away,  when  I  was  stinting  myself  to  keep 
her.  I'm  done.  Now  you  go  out  and  close 
that  door,  and  when  you  want  to  enter  a 
lady's  dressing  room,  knock." 

He  looked  at  her  with  blazing  hatred. 

"Right-o!"  was  all  he  said.  And  he 
turned  and  left  her  to  her  flowers. 

At  exactly  the  same  time  Edith  was 
entering  the  elevator  of  a  small,  very  re- 
spectable hotel  in  Kensington.  The  boy, 
smiling,  watched  her  in. 

He  did  not  kiss  her,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  hall  porter.  As  the 
elevator  rose  the  boy  stood  at  salute,  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  to  the  brim  of  his 
shabby  cap.  In  his  eyes,  as  they  followed 
her,  was  all  that  there  is  of  love — love  and 
a  new  understanding. 

She  had  told  him,  and  now  he  knew.  His 
creed  was  still  the  same.  Right  was  right 
and  wrong  was  wrong.  But  he  had  learned 
of  that  shadowy  No  Man's  Land  between 
the  lines,  where  many  there  were  who 
fought  their  battles  and  were  wounded,  and 
even  died. 

As  he  turned  and  went  out  two  men 
on  crutches  were  passing  along  the  quiet 
street.  They  recognized  him  in  the  light  of 
the  doorway,  and  stopped  in  front  of  him. 
Their  voices  rang  out  in  cheerful  unison: 

"Are  we  downhearted?  No!" 

Their  crutches  struck  the  pavement  with 
a  resounding  thump. 
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Automobile  and  commercial  vehicle  manufacturers  with  names 
known  as  household  words  throughout  the  world  are  equipping  their 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks  with  the 

DIXIE  Magneto 

20th  Century  Ignition 

They  could  have  adopted  cheaper  ignition  systems,  but  they  have 
refused  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  their  reputations.  —  Colonel  Dixie 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 

N  EWAR  K,  NKW  J  ERSEY 

(All  Splitdorf feature*  are  fully  covered  by  patent  or  patent*  pending) 
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announces  a  "Light  Twelve" 
and  New  Series  "Light  Six" 

In  producing  the  Haynes"  Light  Twelve"  we  followed  the  same 
success  formula  which  developed  the  Haynes  "  Light  Six,"  the 
sensation  of  the  past  year.  It  is  the  Haynes  way  to  originate 
and  perfect  a  car — and  then  announce  it  for  the  market. 


The  New  Haynes 
"Light  Twelve" 

For  over  a  year  the  Haynes  "  Light 
Twelve"  has  been  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. Over  seven  months  ago  the 
engine  for  the  new  car  was  on  the  testing 
block.  A  few  weeks  later  the  car  was 
on  the  road  undergoing  every  possible 
test.  In  announcing  the  Haynes  "Light 
Twelve"  we  do  it  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  has  emerged  triumphantly  from  its 
thorough  testing  —  it  is  a  car  upon  which 
we  are  proud  to  put  our  name  and  are 
glad  to  back  with  our  reputation. 

The  "Light  Twelve"  has  valve-in-head 
motor,  aluminum  pistons  and  embodies  the 
latest  developments  in  engineenng  practice. 
Watch  for  your  dealer's  announcement  of 
this  car. 


The  Refined  Haynes 
"Light  Six9' 

New  Series  Models  36  and  37  of  the 
Haynes  "Light  Six"  embody  many  refine- 
ments, including:  seat  covers,  aluminum 
pistons,  improved  body  lines,  gipsy  curtains, 
ammeter,  hydrometer,  cigar  lighter,  etc. 

The  engine  in  the  new  Haynes  "Light 
Six"  is  the  same  light,  high-speed  motor 
that  develops  more  horsepower  than  any 
other  engine  of  the  same  bore  and  stroke. 
In  actual  performance  this  has  meant 
flexibility,  hill-climbing  power,  get-away 
ability,  and  economy,  which  have  made 
Haynes  users  enthusiastic  boosters.  It  also 
has  resulted  in  a  sale  that  for  1915  practi- 
cally totalled  the  combined  output  of  the 
other  car  makers  of  Indiana  —  the  second 
state  in  automobile  production. 


Write  for  full  information  regarding  the  New  Haynes  Series 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  the  details  in  the  January  issue  of 
our  magazine,  "The  Haynes  Pioneer."    It's  free  on  request. 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

40  South  Main  St.,  Kolcomo,  Indiana 
1  iiiiriiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiliiij  iilillltlltil  11111111  iiiiintitiitiiiii  tin  jiiiriiiiniiiMiiiiiii 

HAYNES  "LIGHT  SIX"  PRICES— 
Model  36 — Five- Passenger  Touring  Car      ....  $1485 
Model  36— Three- Passenger  "So-Sha-Belle  "  Roadster,  $1485 
Model  37 — Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car    ....  $1585 

Haynes  "  Light  Twelve  "  prices  — 
to  be  announced  shortly. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo, 

Indiana.  . 
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VlNNO  UN  CEMENT 

KING  EIGHT 

"CHALLENGER"  MODEL  E  — SIXTY  HORSE  POWER 

7-Passenger  Touring  5-Passenger  Roadster 

Price  $1350  Complete 


F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 


WITH  this  new  model  the  King  Motor  Car  Company  enters  its 
second  year  as  a  builder  of  "Eights",  after  having  been  the 
first  concern  in  America  to  manufacture  and  market  a  "popular-priced"  eight 
cylinder  automobile  and  the  second  in  the  country  with  a  car  of  this  type. 

Thousands  of  the  first  King  Eight  are  now  in  operation  the  world  over,  there 
being  more  KING  eight  cylinder  cars  running  than  any  other  make  save  one.  This 
model  more  than  doubled  our  business  in  less  than  one  year  and  necessitated  an 
increased  factory  areaof  70,000  square  feet,  which  is  ample  evidence  of  its  success. 

The  finely  designed  boat-line  body  of  "CHALLENGER"  Model  E  has  a  grace,  distinctiveness 
and  finish  beyond  illustration.  Only  an  examination  of  its  lines  and  coach  work  will  do  it  justice. 
The  many  points  of  engineering  excellence  require  catalog  enlargement,  but  a  suggestion  of  what 
this  car  offers  mechanically  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  mention  of  features:  Motor  bore  and 
stroke  3x5;  staggered  cylinder  blocks;  aluminum  pistons;  improved  King  Cantilever  suspension; 
120  wheel-base  —  equal  in  roominess  to  126  inches  in  a  Six;  emergency  brake  on  transmission 
shaft;  auxiliary  seats  folding  out  of  sight;  spiral  bevel  gears,  and  vacuum  gasoline  system. 

Model  E  has  been  on  the  trial  road  for  months  and  has  been  put  to  grueling  tests,  under  the 
eyes  of  our  engineers,  which  would  represent  years  of  hard  usage  in  ordinary  service. 

"  RELIANCE  "—THE  IMPROVED  5-PASSENGER  TOURING  MODEL-J//50  Complete. 
10-45  Horse  Power,  Eight  Cylinder.  The  car  which  made  the  famous  official  high-gear  tests  on  the 
Pacific  Coast— two  rough  trips  of  over  800  miles  each  scaled  in  "high",  hoth  with  perfect  scores. 
113-inch  wheel-base  and  2%  x  5  V-type  motor.   Color.  Salon  green.    IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 

See  King  Exhibit  at  the  Automobile  Shows,  and  send  for  descriptive  matter 


KING  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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Holder  lop 
Shaving 

Stick6 


"Gentlemen — The  Big  Stick" 


strain ;  a  lather  that  feels  like  cream  and 
carries  moisture  like  a  sponge,  and  a  box 
that's  as  handy  as  a  valet. 

Try  this  super-soap  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. It  is  no  farther  away  than  the 
nearest  dealer. 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  all  four 
forms,  and  then  decide  which  you  prefer.  Or  send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  any  one. 


HERE  is  the  mightiest  and  yet  the 
gentlest  weapon  that  ever  beat  a 
stubborn  beard  into  submission  and  left 
a  smile  of  contentment  in  its  wake. 

It  is  built  for  men  of  action — ready  to 
the  hand,  gentle  to  the  skin  and  a  steam 
roller  to  beard  resistance. 

A  pull  —  and  the  top  becomes  a  holder  for 
the  fingers.  Dropping  it  back  in  the 
box  after  use  is  as  natural  as  dropping  it 
anywhere,  and  there  it  stays  till  tomorrow, 
protected  from  dust  and  germs. 

Such,  fellow  shavers,  is  the  Williams' 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick  —  a  soap  that 
comes  down  to  you  through  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  without  an  impure 

Address  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Department  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Add  the  finis  king  touch  to  your  shave  with  Williams'  Talc  Powder. 
Your  choice  of  four  odors,  Violet,  Carnation,  Lilac,  Rose. 
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Fringe 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


See  how  this 
listens  to  your 
smokeappetite ! 


For,  Prince  Albert  tobacco  will  jam  you 
so  chock-a-block-full  of  tobacco  joy  you'll 
fire-up  every-little-so-often ! 

And  that  enthusiasm  will  come  to  you 
as  sure  and  as  mighty-natural-like  as  you 
hitch  your  smokeappetite  to  P.  A. ! 

For,  you  are  firing-up  tobacco  with  the 
quality  that  combines  all  the  pleasures 
any  man  ever  figured-out  could  be  dug 
from  a  smoke  !  The  patented  process  fixes 
that — and  cuts  out  bite  and  parch ! 

And  the  deeper  and  longer-enduring  that 
smoke-grouch,  riper  the  time  is  to  cut- 
loose-wide-open  like  a  flash!   For  Prince 


Albert  paves  the  way!  If  you  have 
an  old  jimmy  pipe  shelved,  you  get  it 
fired -up  with  P.  A. !  Because  you  can 
smoke  a  pipe  and  enjoy  it  all  the  time  if 
you  pin  your  faith  to  the  P.  A.  standard ! 
It  certainly  will  contribute  a  lot  of  satis- 
faction, and  home-content,  and  work- 
content  to  any  red-blooded  man ! 

That's  because  Prince  Albert  is  right 
— right  in  flavor,  in  coolness,  in  fra- 
grance! And  it  will  not  bite  or  parch! 
You  smoke  your  fill  of  P.  A.  without  a 
comeback — it  leaves  such  a  friendly 
feeling! 


/F  every  smoker  knew  the  merits  of 
Prince  Albert  they'd  bea  t-it-quick 
for  the  toppy  red  bag,  selling  for  5c; 
or  the  tidy  red  tin,  which  is  handed 
you  for  a  dime.  For  Prince  Albert 
doles  out  enjoyment  that  makes 
men  sit  up  and  take  notice!  When 
you  smoke  P.  A.  right  along  you'll 
realize  that  the  patented  process 
puts  it  in  a  distinctive  class.'  And 
as  you  get  to  know  Prince  Albert 
better,  you'll  want  bigger  supplies 
at  home  and  at  the  office.  Then, 
you  buy  the  handsome  pound  and 
half-pound  tin  humidor — or,  that 
classy  pound  crystal-glass  humi- 
dor, with  sponge-moistener  top 
that  keeps  P.  A.  in  such  fine  fettle 
ALWAYS/ 


Watch  your  step! 


It's  an  easy  matter  to  imitate  the  size 
and  even  the  color  of  the  Prince  Albert 
tidy  red  tin,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate  the  quality  and  flavor  of  Prince 
Albert  tobacco !  The  patented  process 
protects  that !  Prince  Albert  has  no 
near  relations  !  Get  the  idea? 


Copyright  1916  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

0 

CRIMP  cut 
Cigar crT£  Tobacco* 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Count  the  Raisins! 


Here's  a  reproduction  from  a  photo- 
graph of  California  Raisin  Bread,  with 
from  ten  to  fifteen  rich,  plump,  seeded  Sun- 
Maid  raisins  in  each  slice!  In  quality 
raisin  bread  raisins  are  plentiful. 

The  boys  and  girls  and  men  of  your 
family  are  looking  for  big,  luscious, 
meaty  raisins,  just  like  these,  in  a  dainty 
loaf  of  bread  made  just  like  this.  And 
they're  looking  for  plenty  of  these  good 
raisins. 

Their  ideal  bread  is  'round  the  corner 


now  —  at  first-class  grocery  stores  and 
bakeries — fresh  from  your  city's  cleanest 
and  most  modern  ovens,  and  all  ready 
for  your  table. 

Ask  your  dealer — say  "California 
Raisin  Bread  made  with  Sun-Maid 
Raisins."      *         *  * 

Sun -Maid  Raisins  are  concentrated 
nutriment — healthful  fruit-food.  So  this 
bread  is  both  good  and  good  for  the  entire 
family.  Raisins  are  Nature's  confections. 
No  need  to  deny  the  children  these  fine, 
pure  sweets. 


California  Raisin  Bread 

made  with  SUN-MAID  Raisins 

Buy  the  Sun-Maid  Brand  of  raisins  for  home  use  at  any  first-class  grocer's 
store.  Sun-Maid  Raisins  are  sun-cured  California  grapes  —  white  Muscatels, 
a  kind  too  tender  to  ship  fresh  to  the  markets.  You'll  always  use  this  kind. 
Write  for  free  recipe  hook  containing  scores  of  raisin-food  suggestions. 

Raisins  hecau.se  of  their  high  food  value  are  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all  foods. 

CALIFORNIA   ASSOCIATED  RAISIN  COMPANY 


Chicago,  326  W.  MadiM.n  Sr. 


Membership,  ft.(H)0  (jroweri 

Nome  Office,  Fresno,  Cal. 


New  York,  113  HucUon  St. 


Price  not  over  /5c 
pet  pound 
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The  NEW 

Studebaker 


THE  keynote  of  the  vivid  life  of  today  is  practical 
luxury  —  not  the  silken  self-indulgence  of  past  and 
degenerate  ages  but  the  studied  planning  to  get  the  utmost 
of  comfort  and  ease  which  life  can  bestow.  Yet  restraint 
must  be  served  and  shrewd  American  common  sense  withal. 

A  true  exemplar  of  this  spirit,  this  New  SERIES  17  Studebaker 
4-cylinder  Car  stands  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  finest  and  best 
among  American  ideals— beautiful  without  ostentation,  powerful 
without  surplusage — breathing  quality  in  every  line  that  meets  the 
eye  and  in  the  most  exacting  scrutiny  of  every  part. 

In  price  this  new  Studebaker  meets  the  commendable  insistence  that 
full  value  should  not  mean  excessive  cost — eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars  is  surely  moderate  for  such  a  car  as  this  —  and  a  price 
that  only  greatly  increased  volume  and  efficient,  highly  organized 
facilities  such  as  Studebaker's  can  make  a  FACT. 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind.         Detroit,  Mich.       Walkerville,  Ont. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Detroit 


Series  17 
40  HP 

y  passenger 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Cur,  7-passenger    •  • 
Roadster.  3-passenger 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger  . 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car.  7-passenger    .  . 
Roadster.  3-passenger 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger  . 
Coupe,  4-passenger  .... 
Sedan,  7-passenger      .       .  • 
Limousine,  7-passcnger  . 


Four  Cylinder  Models 

Touring  Car,  7-passenger 
Roadster,  3-passengcr 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger  . 


$845 
825 
1145 


Half -Ton  Commercial  Cars 

Panel  Delivery  Car      ....  $875 

Express  Body  850 

Station  and  Baggage  Wagon      .       .  875 


$1050 
1025 
1350 
1600 
1675 
2500 


One-Ton  Commercial  Trucks 

Open  Express,  complete 
Stake  Body,  complete 
Bus,  16-passenger,  full  equipment 

Canadian  Prices 

Six  Cylinder  Models 

$1165       Touring  Car,  7-passenger  . 
1135       Roadster,  3-passenger 
1465 


More  than  207,000  Studebaker 
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WIDDER  was  a 
failure.  And 
Widder,  with 
the  salt-and-pepper 
beginning  to  show 
above  his  ears,  no 
longer  made  any  effort 
to  blink  that  fact.  For 
he  saw  that  he  had 
come  to  accept  the 
conditions  of  failure, 
to  accept  them  impas- 
sively, as  a  man  emerg- 
ing  from  a  fever 
accepts  weakness. 

It  was  useless  now 
even  to  worry  about  it. 
He  had  lost  the  habit 
of  thinking  ahead.  By 
limiting  his  ambitions, 
he  found,  he  no  longer 
affronted  his  pride.  He 
had  become  a  time- 
marker.  He  found  life 
too  tumultuous  a  tide 
to  battle  against.  It 
was  more  comfortable 
to  drift  along  with  the 
current,  snatching  at 
what  the  back-currents 
of  existence  left  within 
his  reach. 

There  were  times 
when  his  sense  of  fail- 
ure was  more  poignant 
than  at  others.  But  if 
he  was  not  actively  and 
aggressively  happy,  he 
was  not  altogether 
unhappy.  Time  had 
taught  him  that  he 
could  always  have  a 
roof  over  his  head,  a 
roof  of  some  sort,  and 
two  meals  and  a  free- 
lunch  tide-over  every 
day,  and  enough 

clothes  from  the  residuary  Rialto  of  Seventh  Avenue  to  keep  him  warm,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  luxury  of  a  penny  evening  paper  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  life  and  romance,  and 
an  occasional  rainy  day  in  the  public  library  to  keep  him  posted  as  to  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  his  luckier  confreres. 

In  other  words,  Widder  was  respectably  pauperized.  The  accumulation  of  stores  was 
no  longer  essential  to  his  scheme  of  life.  He  was  as  improvident  as  a  park  squirrel,  with 
his  instinct  for  garnering  vitiated.  For  no  matter  how  long  the  lean  spells  and  the  cold  of 
winter,  somewhere  in  a  great  city  there  were  always  casual  hands  to  sustain  his  brisk 
incompetency. 

Widder  knew  he  was  a  failure,  because  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the  compromises 
of  failure.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  feathering  a  nest  of  his  own,  it  was  a  nest  not  worth 
the  feathering.  He  no  longer  beat  against  the  bars  of  his  cage.  HLs  captivity  was  that 
confirmed  captivity  of  the  spirit  which  restrained  him  from  seeking  freedom  even  when 
the  door  stood  open.  For  Widder  no  longer  rebelled  against  the  thought  of  his  top-floor 
den  in  a  dilapidated  East  Twenty-fourth  Street  rooming  house,  or  at  the  consciousness  of 
washing  and  drying  his  own  underwear,  or  at  the  memory  that  many  of  his  less  meager 
meals  were  cooked  by  his  own  hand. 

The  cooking  of  his  own  meals,  in  fact,  was  the  perpetuation  of  a  sort  of  personal 
triumph  for  Widder,  in  that  arid  rooming  house  where  the  edict  of  Mrs.  Feeney  ordained 
there  should  be  neither  breakfasting  nor  supping  above-stairs.  And  woe  bet  ide  the  lodger 
who  essayed  gustatory  audacities  over  any  of  her  gas  jets  and  brought  that  gross  and 
asthmatic  figure  up  from  her  own  Plutonian  regions,  whence  issued,  day  by  day,  the  ever 
provocative  odor  of  fried  bacon  and  boiling  cabbage!  But  with  Widder  in  his  aerie  at 
the  top  of  the  house  it  was  somewhat  different.  For  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  Widder 
had  taken  that  top-floor  front,  he  had  come  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a  "permanent,"  and 
the  astute  Mrs.  Feeney  had  sacrificed  principle  on  t  fie  altar  of  expediency.  Her  abhorrence 
of  transients,  who  as  often  as  not  were  fly-by-riights  given  to  screwing  empty  trunks  to 
the  floor  and  h  aving  poolroom  slips  behind  the  washstand,  was  immutable  and  immovable. 
She  had  a  weakness  for  lodgers  who  carried  open  and  unmistakable  signs  of  anchorage. 


"Would  You  Mind  Waiting  a  Minute  or  Two?    I'm  Jlfraid  There's  Somebody  Outside" 


So  when  Widder  and 
his  wagonload  of  traps 
moved  in  she  was  pre- 
pared to  make  conces- 
sions. 

A  man  with  two 
trunks,  and  a  canary 
cage,  and  an  iron- 
bound  carpenter's 
chest,  and  racks  and 
tripods  and  a  barrel  of 
photographic  plates, 
and  a  vise  and  anvil 
combined,  and  boxes 
of  odd-looking  models, 
and  bottles  of  hypo  and 
acids  and  paint  mix- 
tures, and  heaven 
knows  what,  seemed  a 
man  likely  to  put  up 
with  a  leaky  roof  and 
a  room  without  heat. 
Widder,  in  fact,  had 
promptly  and  neatly 
soldered  a  piece  of  tin 
over  the  leak  in  the 
roof,  being  a  handy 
man  with  tools,  for — 
although  at  that  par- 
ticular time  in  the  ebb 
tide  of  his  efforts  as  a 
commercial  photog- 
rapher— he  still  tech- 
nically designated 
himself  as  an  inventor. 

So  sweeping,  in- 
deed, were  Mrs. 
Feeney's  concessions 
that  she  allowed  her 
new  lodger  to  cut  a 
door  between  the  top- 
floor  front  and  what 
she  still  perversely 
called  the  skylight 
room,  although  for  the 
latter  room  she  exacted 
a  rent  of  six  dollars  a 

month,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  sealing  up  of  its  skylight  had  for  two  years' 
time  left  it  quite  untenable.  This,  Widder  had  explained,  in  pensively  persuading  her  to 
let  him  pipe  running  water  into  that  abode  of  darkness,  would  be  just  the  place  for 
developing  his  plates  and  pursuing  his  experiments  in  mechanics.  And  before  winter  set 
in  he  had  given  an  Italian  two  dollars  to  install  a  ruinous  grate  and  mantel,  carried 
bodily  from  a  neighboring  house  in  the  hands  of  "wreckers,"  into  the  empty  fireplace 
of  his  own  bleak-walled  living  room. 

This  innovation  was  endured,  however,  only  after  a  distinct  understanding  with 
Mrs.  Feeney  that  the  aforementioned  grate  and  mantel,  once  installed,  were  to  remain 
where  they  had  been  put,  no  matter  what  became  of  Widder  himself.  When  M  rs.  Feeney 
darkly  hinted  at  the  danger  of  fire  Widder  triumphantly  demonstrated  the  merits  of 
Widder's  Fireproof  Faint,  showing  how  even  cigar  boxes,  once  covered  wit  h  his  invention, 
stubbornly  and  persistently  refused  to  be  incinerated.  So  impressed  was  Mrs.  Feeney 
with  this  seeming  miracle  that,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  she  extended  to  Widder 
permission  to  do  a  bit  of  cooking,  provided  he  paid  for  the  installation  of  his  own  meter 
and  the  use  of  his  own  gas.  Yet  this  generous  concession  was  achieved  only  after  Widder 
had  assuaged  Mrs.  Feeney's  fixed  apprehension  as  to  mice  and  rat.s  with  tlx-  confident 
declaration  that  he  could  make  a  trap  to  catch  any  rat  or  mouse  that  so  much  as  showed 
its  nose  above  the  third  floor.  The  new  lodger  even  explained  that  he  preferred  keeping 
his  own  quarters  in  order  wit  h  his  ow  n  hands,  provided  a  rubbish  box  was  left  in  the  hall 
immediately  outside  his  door. 

Through  t  he  material  matut  inally  carried  below  stairs  from  this  rubbish-box,  however, 
Mrs.  Feeney  prospected  both  eagerly  and  assiduously,  cradling  and  sifting  it  as  patiently 
as  a  placer  miner  washes  his  Klondike  sand  for  a  speck  of  color.  Hut  outside  of  divers 
signs  attesting  t  hat  Widder's  cooking  act  ivities  were  more  extensive  than  he  hail  implied, 
she  found  nothing  to  confirm  her  earlier  suspicion  that  this  top-floor  lodger  was  a  bomb 
maker  secretly  devoted  to  (be  fashioning  of  high  explosive:;.    So  \\  idder  stayed  on. 

The  roots  of  Widder's  existence,  in  fact,  struck  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  top-floor 
room,  for  with  it  he  seemed  finally  uble  to  solve  life's  final  problem,    lie  learned  to  live 
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meagerly  on  what  proved  to  be  meager  earnings.  He  had, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  achieved  a  sort  of  philosophic 
calm  which  inured  him  to  the  daily  attritions  of  penury. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  without  motor  power  as  it 
was  that  he  stood  without  incentive.  The  schemers  and 
climbers  of  life  all  had  something  to  scheme  and  climb  for. 
Widder  was  alone  in  the  world.  His  wants  were  few. 
When  his  work  as  a  commercial  photographer  no  longer 
proved  profitable  he  pensively  directed  his  attention  to 
the  retailing  of  wall  maps  and  then  to  the  peddling  of  a 
patented  gas  jet  which,  according  to  the  circular  that 
accompanied  it,  saved  eighty  per  cent  in  gas  consumption. 
Widder  suspected  that  it  did  not  save  six  per  cent;  but 
people  accepted  it,  for  people  were  romantically  inclined 
and,  being  ever  hopeful  of  miracles,  were  ever  open  to 
being  hoodwinked.  And  when  the  gas  jet  was  no  longer 
profitable  it  became  an  egg  beater,  and  the  egg  beater  was 
in  time  displaced  by  an  instantaneous  tap  fdter  that  made 
Croton  as  clear  as  crystal  and  saved  you  from  swallowing 
germs  which  one  glance  at  the  pamphlet  pictures  promptly 
persuaded  you  were  as  malignant  to  the  human  system  as 
they  were  repulsive  to  the  human  eye. 

Yet  gas  jets  and  egg  beaters  and  tap  filters  had  kept  the 
pot  boiling,  and  once  a  month,  in  cold  weather,  a  quarter 
of  a  ton  of  coal  was  carried  up  and  packed  away  in  the 
lidded  box  with  the  corduroy-cushion  top,  and  shoes 
were  half-soled,  and  a  larder  replenished,  and  cuttle  bone 
bought  for  the  canary  hung  in  the  bit  of  sunlight  which 
showed  at  the  window  on  a  clear  day.  He  liked  very  much 
to  hear  the  singing  of  that  blithe-hearted  little  bird,  for  it 
was  a  true  Harz  Mountain  canary  and  not  one  of  the 
dyed  sparrows  that  Sixth  Avenue  peddlers  dispose  of  to  the 
unwary.  He  liked  those  bird  notes  almost  as  much  as  he 
liked  the  mellow  chime  from  the  Metropolitan  Tower, 
which  he  could  always  hear. 

But  there  were  times  when  he  stared  in  puzzled  reproof 
at  that  little  yellow-feathered  singer,  seeming  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  some  way  a  seal  on  his  failure, 
a  tacit  avowal  of  subjugation,  an  acknowledgment  of 
resignation,  like  a  flower  plot  in  which  prisoners  become 
forlornly  interested.  Moods  such  as  this,  however,  never 
stayed  long  with  him,  for  he  had  the  habit  of  somewhat 
optimistically  assuring  himself  that  he  was  one  man  in  a 
million,  merely  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head.  He  even 
consorted  with  a  ghostly  sense  of  well-being  when  his  fire 
was  lighted  of  a  winter  night  and  he  compared  himself  with 
his  neighbors,  since  that  mansion  of  Mrs.  Feeney's  stood 
strangely  like  a  second  Mount  ./Etna,  luxuriant  enough  at 
its  base  perhaps,  but  betraying  ever-increasing  sterility  as 
one  ascended,  until  at  the  fourth  floor,  with  the  exception 
of  Widder's  tight-walled  crater  of  warmth,  its  arctic  bald- 
ness marked  it  as  a  peak  of  eternal  impoverishment. 

Troubled  and  brief,  as  a  rule,  were  the  lodgments  in  the 
two  rooms  at  the  back,  and  especially  in  the  little  hall  room 
whose  open  door  stared  so  wistfully  into  the  open  door  of 
Widder's  abode,  since  privacy  in  a  hall  room  can  be  pur- 
chased only  at  the  price  of  warmth  denied. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  winter  in  the  top- 
floor  front  that  the  great  event  of  all  Widder's  life  occurred. 
It  came,  as  so  many  of  life's  great  events  seem  to  come, 
from  a  clear  sky,  w  ithout  warning,  without  a  tub  thumper 
to  proclaim  its  imminence.  And  with  its  arrival  Widder 
felt  that  he  and  Romance  had  in  some  way  joined  hands. 
He  may  have  been  a  mere  snag  in  the  current  of  city  life, 
but  thereafter  it  was  a  snag  beside  which  the  Lorelei  were 
known  to  have  sung.  He  suddenly  found  himself  living 
cheek  by  jowl  with  Adventure.  Even  the  fixed  star  of  his 
fireproof  paint's  success,  which  was  always  with  him 
because  it  was  always  so  remote,  seemed  eclipsed  by  the 
radiance  of  this  more  meteoric  event. 

For  hidden  away  in  his  cat-eyed  little  dark  room,  behind 
the  double  lock  and  key  of  his  iron-bound  carpenter's  chest, 
lurked  a  vast  hazard.  There,  so  close  to  his  bottles  of  hypo 
and  his  plate  racks  and  the  models  that  crowded  his  acid- 
stained  worktable,  waited  a  current  of  high  emprise  which 
could  be  turned  on,  if  he  chose,  as  easily  as  he  turned  on  his 
water  tap.  There  it  lurked,  giving  a  secret  dignity  to  his 
quiet-eyed  and  ineradicable  humility,  touching  with  the 
wine  glow  of  perilous  days  his  pensive  and  patient  habit  of 
self-deprecation.  And  what  it  was  and  how  it  came  there 
is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  record. 

It  sprang  out  on  him,  like  a  tiger  out  of  a  jungle,  from 
the  dingy  door  of  a  dingy  tenement  of  a  dingy  quarter 
of  Williamsburg.  Having  "worked"  Brooklyn 
with  his  patented  tap  filter,  which  could  be 
bought  from  the  jobbers  along  with  a  district 
right  for  fifteen  cents  apiece  and  peddled  out 
at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  each,  he  patiently  and 
pensively  entered  the  more  northerly  district 
plumed  by  the  factory  chimneys  that  shrouded 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge  from  the  rising  sun. 
He  worked  dispiritedly  but  not  despairingly, 
for  he  realized  that  one  sale  a  day  meant  safety 
and  three  sales  a  day  spelt  munificence,  al- 
though there  were,  indeed,  days  when  entire 
suburban  districts  united  in  their  distrust  of  a 
filter  that  could  be  attached  to  any  tap  with- 
out materially  affecting  its  flow.    From  door 


to  door  he  went  with  gentle  doggedness,  accepting  defeat 
without  bitterness  and  rebuffs  without  complaint. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  an  empty  and  altogether  unprofit- 
able morning  that  a  door,  not  unlike  the  two  hundred  hum- 
drum doors  at  which  he  had  already  applied,  finally  opened 
in  answer  to  his  knock.  Widder,  as  was  his  wont,  artfully 
advanced  his  right  foot,  thus  gently  interposing  an  obstacle 
against  the  inopportune  shutting  of  that  door.  But  the 
maneuver  in  this  instance  was  unnecessary,  for  the  hollow- 
cheeked  Calabrian  who  occupied  the  flat  not  only  examined 
Widder's  tap  filter  with  interest,  but  invited  the  mild- 
cyed  peddler  into  Ms  little  dining  room,  There,  after  more 
talk  over  Widder's  mechanical  marvel  in  particular  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  house-to-house  canvassing  in  general, 
the  Calabrian  not  only  bought  a  filter  for  one  dollar  but 
extended  to  his  visitor  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  his 
midday  dinner.  That  alone  would  have  made  it  a  red- 
letter  day  for  Widder.  But  during  that  meal  of  macaroni 
drenched  with  tomato  sauce,  and  washed  down  with  half 
a  bottle  of  rather  tepid  Marsala,  the  Calabrian  had  watched 
his  visitor  closely  and  questioned  him  pointedly.  Life,  it 
was  plain  to  see,  had  treated  Widder  none  too  handsomely. 
And  when  two  rat-tailed  cigars  were  handed  out,  the  Cala- 
brian even  hinted  that  there  were  easier  ways  of  making 
money  than  peddling  tap  filters. 

Widder,  with  his  tongue  a  little  loosened  by  the  tepid 
Marsala,  thereupon  resounded  the  possibilities  of  his  fire- 
proof paint,  and  his  collapsible  shoe-tree  and  razor-blade 
sharpener  and  music-sheet  turner.  But  there  was  easier 
money,  his  host  still  proclaimed,  than  trying  to  market  new 
inventions.  When  Widder  meekly  asked  what  this  might 
be,  the  Calabrian  slapped  his  leg  in  a  bandage  from  acid 
burns,  he  had  explained  and  declared  the  pensive-eyed 
filter  peddler  as  exactly  the  type  of  man  he  wanted.  And 
when  Widder  for  the  second  time  asked  what  this  declara- 
tion might  mean  he  was  told  that  it  would  all  be  made 
plain  at  the  proper  hour.  On  the  following  day,  when  he 
came  back,  everything  would  be  explained. 

Widder  went  back.  He  went  back  because  the  dragnet 
of  the  unusual  compelled  him  to  go  back.  But  the  Cala- 
brian still  temporized  and  cross-questioned  and  talked 
airily  of  easy  money,  of  money  enough  to  sink  a  ship.  The 
time,  however,  was  not  right  for  particulars.  There  were 
certain  enemies  who  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  would  take 
a  few  days  more  to  make  sure  that  the  coast  was  clear. 
And  in  the  meantime  an  offer  was  an  offer.  If  Widder 
would  carry  home  a  suitcase  and  take  care  of  it  for  a  week 
the  Calabrian  would  buy  his  entire  stock  of  twelve  tap 
filters  for  twelve  good  dollars.  Then,  when  the  coast  was 
clear,  they  could  get  down  to  business.  The  Calabrian 
would  come  to  Widder's  room  and  talk  things  over. 

Widder,  as  he  stood  viewing  the  suitcase  in  question, 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  Even  while  the  aroma  of 
romance  widened  be- 
fore his  nostrils  the 
cynic  philosophy  which 
life  had  imposed  on  him 
drove  his  ardor  back 
into  its  kennel  of  skep- 
ticism.  It  was  an 
innocent-looking  suit- 
case, as  the  Calabrian 
pointed  out  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  Widder 
could  carry  it  away 
without  fear  of  inter- 
ception and  harbor  it 
without  a  shadow  of 
suspicion.    And  it 
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would  be  a  test.  It  would  prove  that  Widder  was  the  sort 
of  man  he  wanted.  And  if  there  were  anything  wrong  about 
carrying  a  suitcase  into  New  York,  why,  what  a  beehive  of 
evil,  for  example,  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  must  be! 
That  was  what  suitcases  were  made  for— to  be  carried.  And 
not  many  men  got  twelve  good  dollars  for  carrying  one. 

It  was  probably  the  hazard  of  the  thing,  rather  than 
the  unprecedented  sale  of  twelve  tap  filters,  that  appealed 
to  Widder's  imagination.  He  finally  consented  to  take  the 
suitcase  and  keep  it  until  the  Calabrian  called  for  it.  Yet 
as  he  lugged  it  to  a  street  car  and  sat  with  it  between  his 
knees  as  he  sped  homeward  across  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  high  above  the  housetops  and  the  crawling  East 
River  shipping,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  some  way  a  marked 
man.  When  a  second  passenger  crowded  in  beside  him  he 
even  tingled  with  secret  apprehension,  and  it  was  not  often 
that  the  mice  feet  of  alarm  scampered  up  and  down  Wid- 
der's sedentary  body.  Why  he  was  apprehensive  he  could 
not  quite  say.  Nor  could  he  say  just  why  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct overtone  of  pleasure  to  those  primarily  disturbing 
excitements.  But  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  he 
was  a  fellow  passenger  with  peril.  A  ruddier  light  in  some 
way  flared  across  the  gray  tenor  of  his  monotonous  days. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  that  he  began  to  worry 
about  the  suitcase.  Then,  for  the  twentieth  time,  he 
looked  it  over.  It  was  a  large-sized  case  of  yellow  cowhide, 
and  its  heaviness  told  him  that  it  was  well  filled.  But 
what  it  held  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  There  was 
nothing  equivocal  about  its  lock.  A  hammer  and  chisel,  of 
course,  could  demolish  that  fastening,  just  as  a  razor  blade 
could  have  cut  away  the  entire  cowhide  and  canvas  side 
of  the  case.  But  that,  naturally,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
So  once  again  Widder  turned  the  suitcase  over  and  over, 
and  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  and  stood  it  up  on  his  table. 
Then  he  sat  studiously  contemplating  it,  as  though  by 
staring  at  it  he  might  finally  come  into  some  miraculous 
power  of  X-raying  its  contents. 

Then  the  thought  flashed  through  him  that  it  might  be 
packed  with  stolen  silverware,  and,  this  being  traced, 
would  surely  lead  him  to  being  charged  with  being  an 
accessory  after  the  fact.  Or  it  might  be  packed  with  nitro- 
glycerine or  an  infernal  machine.  Then  an  even  more  dis- 
turbing possibility  took  possession  of  his  mind  as  he  got 
up  to  light  the  gas.  What  was  to  prevent  it  from  being  he 
hesitated,  even,  over  articulating  the  thought-  a  dismem- 
bered human  body?  More  than  once  his  penny  evening 
paper  had  told  of  such  things,  and  had  even  printed  corrob- 
orative photographic  evidence,  over  which  he  had  often 
enough  pored  with  indifferent  and  half-incredulous  eyes. 
They  were,  he  remembered,  invariably  designated  as  Trunk 
Murders.  And  if  there  were  trunk  murders,  why  could 
there  not  also  be  suitcase  murders? 

Widder  turned  the  gas  a  little  higher.  Then,  having 
measured  his  own  meager  dimensions  in  comparison  with 
the  suitcase's,  he  saw,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  that  even  a 
pygmy  could  not  be  fitted  into  such  a  receptacle.  But  his 
sleep  that  night  was  not  peaceful,  even  after  stowing  the 
suitcase  away  in  his  carpenter's  chest  and  carefully  locking 
it  there.  And  after  another  day  of  disquieting  theorizing 
and  another  night  of  even  more  disquieting  dreams,  he 
decided  that  he  had  had  enough  of  mystery.  He  journeyed 
over  to  Williamsburg  to  have  that  mystery  solved,  and 
solved  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Otherwise  the  suitcase 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  his  posses- 
sion and  taken  at  once.  Unless  he  could 
be  given  either  a  key  or  some  definite  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  thing  held,  the  compact 
would  have  to  be  called  off.  That  much  he 
intended  to  insist  upon. 

Yet  he  insisted  on  no  such  thing.  For 
he  found  the  Calabrian's  street  door  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd,  who  explained  that 
an  Italian  "coiner"  had  shot  a  Treasury 
Department  detective  during  a  raid  on  his 
quarters,  and  would  inevitably  go  to  Sing 
Sing  for  life. 

"And  if  the  cop  croaks  he'll  sure  get  the 
chair ! "  grimly  announced  an  unshaven  citi- 
zen close  to  Widder's  elbow. 

Widder  filtered  away  through  that  crowd 
as  quickly  as  water  through  one  of  his  own 
tap  strainers.  He  vanished  promptly  and 
discreetly  from  the  neighborhood  and  re- 
turned palpitating  to  the  haven  of  his  top- 
floor  quarters,  where,  having  securely  locked  his  door, 
he  sat  down  and  tried  to  think  it  all  out.  Then,  hav- 
ing cautiously  disinterred  the  suitcase  from  its  hiding 
place,  he  sat  viewing  it  with  more  concern  than  ever. 
He  sat  viewing  it,  in  fact,  with  something  akin  to  hatred,  as 
he  might  have  viewed  a  snake  that  he  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  right  to  kill.  But  being  unable  to  banish  it,  he 
determined  that  it  should  at  least  be  kept  caged.  So  he 
emptied  his  carpenter's  chest,  placed  the  suitcase  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  buried  it  under  an  array  of  photograph  plates,  and 
faded  newspapers,  and  empty  bottles,  and  underwear  that 
had  long  since  been  put  on  the  retired  list.  Then  he  double 
locked  the  chest,  secreted  it  under  his  worktable,  and  made 
assurance  trebly  sure  by  even  locking  his  dark-room  door. 
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Then  ho  waited.  Day  by  day  he  waited,  pausing  appre- 
hensively at  every  footstep  that  sounded  on  Mrs.  Feeney's 
stairways  and  on  the  street,  shrinking  inwardly  at  every 
stranger  who  for  the  second  time  might  happen  to  glance 
in  his  direction.  And,  in  the  meantime,  he  scanned  his 
evening  paper  meticulously,  column  by  laborious  column, 
wondering  why  the  wheels  of  the  law  should  move  so 
slowly.  But  as  week  by  uneventful  week  dragged  by  and 
no  hand  was  laid  accusingly  on  his  shoulder  his  appre- 
hensions gradually  subsided.  He  got  so  he  could  once  more 
step  down  into  East  Twenty-fourth  Street  without  even 
changing  color,  and  pass  a  policeman  without  holding  his 
breath.  Yet  the  tension  was  not 
entirely  relaxed  until  he  finally 
read  of  the  sentencing  of  the 
counterfeiter,  Nicolo  Piazzia,  to 
life  imprisonment,  with  a  suffi- 
ciently detailed  recapitulation  of 
the  case  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
Widder's  mind  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  criminal. 

So  vast,  indeed,  was  the  for- 
mer's relief  at  this  news  that  he 
promptly  and  determinedly  un- 
earthed the  suitcase,  and  with  it 
started  for  a  Fourth  Avenue  base- 
ment locksmith  with  whom  he 
had  more  than  once  done  busi- 
ness in  the  past.  It  would  be  easy 
enough,  he  concluded,  to  tell  this 
locksmith  that  he  had  lost  the 
key  to  his  traveling  bag.  But  on 
Mrs.  Feeney's  front  steps  he  came 
abruptly  to  a  stop,  suddenly  real- 
izing that  having  a  key  fitted  to 
that  lock  implied  that  the  key 
would  have  to  be  tried.  And  the 
end  of  any  such  trial,  he  remem- 
bered, would  mean  the  opening 
of  the  suitcase  itself.  That,  con- 
cluded Widder,  involved  risks 
that  he  had  neither  the  inten- 
tion nor  the  courage  to  face.  So 
he  went  dejectedly  back  to  his 
top-floor  room,  locked  himself  in, 
and  once  more  sat  in  a  brown 
study  before  that  enigmatic  re- 
ceptacle that  still  spelt  for  him 
a  great  Perhaps. 

He  pondered  the  matter  for 
several  hours.  By  midnight 
curiosity  had  overcome  his  last 
scruples.  He  quietly  filed  down 
the  point  of  a  buttonhook  and 
started  to  work  on  the  suitcase 
lock. 

It  took  him  some  time.  But 
in  the  end  he  was  able  to  pick 
the  lock  and  open  the  case. 

Widder  sat  for  several  minutes 
without  moving,  staring  down  at 
the  contents  of  that  suitcase.  He 
was  trembling  a  little.    And  it 

took  him  some  time,  he  found,  to  digest  his  discovery.  It 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  all  Widder's 
meager  life. 

For  in  that  compactly  packed  case  he  found  an  electro- 
bath  and  several  dry  cells  and  two  bank-note  plates  care- 
fully wrapped  in  tinfoil. 

Then  came  a  bottle  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  four  tubes 
of  colored  ink,  two  fine  files,  and  a  melting  pot  wrapped 
up  in  an  Italian  newspaper.  Then  came  two  plaster-of- 
Paris  coin  molds,  a  cardboard  box  filled  with  a  silvery- 
white  metallic  substance  which  he  recognized  as  antimony, 
a  cigar  box  nearly  filled  with  tin,  and  several  pounds  of  bar 
lead  wrapped  in  paper. 

But  what  made  Widder  actually  catch  his  breath  was 
a  collection  of  six  compact  columns  wrapped  in  Manila 
paper,  which,  upon  investigation,  proved  to  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  freshly  minted  half  dollars.  Beside  these 
he  found  a  compact  bale  of  oddly  tinted  paper  which, 
when  untied,  brought.  Widder's  heart  suddenly  up  into  his 
mouth.  For  this  bale,  he  found,  was  made  up  of  twelve 
smaller  packages  neatly  corded  together;  and  each  pack- 
age, he  soon  discovered,  held  exactly  one  hundred  yellow- 
backs, one  hundred  bank  notes,  all  in  the  denomination  of 
twenty.  That,  Widder  computed,  meant  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars,  not  counting  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  in  silver.  And  that  was  more  money  than  he  had 
ever  seen  in  all  his  life. 

It  was  counterfeit,  of  course.  It  had  to  be  counterfeit. 
There  was  no  chance  of  its  being  anything  else.  Hut  those 
yellowbacks  looked  startlingly  like  all  other  twenty-dollar 
bills  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  even  being  able  to  sit  and 
stare  at  them  left  Widder  a  little  light-headed.  If  it  was 
not  wealth  it  was  at  least  a  persuasively  theatrical  repre- 
sentation  of  wealth.  And  people  have  thrilled,  long  before 
Widder  did,  at  well-staged  imitations  of  reality. 


The  imitations  before  him,  he  decided,  were  remarkably 
well  done.  Nothing  about  the  yellowbacks  openly  pro- 
claimed them  as  counterfeit.  They  satisfied  the  eye  and 
felt  authentic  to  the  finger.  Aj  for  the  coins,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  their  trickiness.  They  were  a  mold  product, 
he  knew,  yet  their  edges  were  as  sharp  and  clear  as  though 
freshly  cut  by  a  Federal  die.  The  two  fine  files,  he  was 
mechanic  enough  to  suspect,  had  been  used  to  retouch  their 
milling  and  cut  away  the  mold  drag  where  the  hot  metal  had 
been  poured  into  the  plaster-of -Paris  form.  And  after  that, 
undoubtedly,  the  entire  coin  had  been  subjected  to  an  acid 
wash  to  sharpen  it  up.    And  the  alloy  itself  was  a  very 
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good  one.  It  rang  true,  and  it  approximated 
to  the  weight  of  a  genuine  half  dollar.  Widder 
himself  would  never  have  questioned  it- -  and 
Widder  had  learned  to  challenge  all  dubious 
half  dollars,  paying  for  that  tuition  in  the  sad 
school  of  experience. 

The  next  day  Widder  examined  the  plates  and  the  col- 
ored inks.  Having  done  so,  he  realized  that  with  a  hand 
press  he  could  turn  out  several  hundred  of  them  a  day. 
And  before  the  week  was  out  he  attached  the  melting  pot 
to  his  gas  cooker,  and  experimented  with  alloys,  and  made 
a  mold  or  two  in  the  plaster  forms,  and  reinvestigated  the 
mysteries  of  electroplating.  At  the  end  of  this  work  he 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  Fate  had  thrust  upon  him  the 
power  of  being  the  King  Midas  of  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

If  there  was  something  intoxicating  in  that  thought 
there  was  also  something  intimidating.  It  involved  vistas 
too  big  for  his  imagination.  It  gave  him  little  chills  up  and 
down  the  spine,  and  after  thinking  it  over  for  an  hour  or 
two  he  carefully  gathered  up  his  newly  made  coins  of  alloy 
and  reconsigned  them  to  his  melting  pot.  And  with  their 
reduction  to  base  metal  there  returned  to  him  a  shadowy 
yet  indisputable  sense  of  peace.  Then  he  repacked  the 
suitcase  and  stowed  ii  carefully  away  in  its  hiding  place. 
The  next  morning  he  once  more  started  on  his  rounds  as  a 
peddler  of  tap  tillers.  He  realized,  as  he  went  doggedly 
back  to  work,  that  he  had  many  days  of  lost  time  to  make 
up.  Vet  eight  laborious  hours  of  enlarging  on  the  virtues 
of  his  filter  resulted  in  only  one  sale.  Honest  money, 
Widder  remember. -d,  was  not  so  easy  to  make. 

During  all  his  labors,  however,  he  still  carried  with  him 
the  memory  of  that  hidden  wealth,  il  was  something  to 
have  up  one's  sleeve,  somel hing  to  come  home  t o.  Merely 
to  nurse  the  knowledge  of  so  vail  a  fortune  proved  a 
phantasmal  consolation.  It  threw  a  halo  of  adventure  over 


the  humdrum  grayness  of  things.  If  it  no  longer  thrilled 
him  as  it  had  done  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  possession,  it 
still  endowed  him  with  a  perverse  sense  of  fortitude  as  he 
reckoned  up  his  weekly  accounts  and  by  much  ingenuity 
and  industry  managed  to  live  within  his  legal  income. 

As  winter  deepened  and  the  bite  of  the  frost  grew 
sharper  it  cast  a  vague  radiance  over  the  bleakness  of 
existence,  as  an  open  fire  lights  up  the  emptiest  of  rooms. 
It  became  as  ghostly  an  abstraction  as  an  old  love  affair, 
not  to  be  sullied  by  sordid  handling.  It  merged  into  the 
realm  of  pure  romance.  For  Widder  made  no  attempt  to 
use  any  of  his  hidden  wealth.  He  was  afraid  to.  He  was 
without  the  courage  to  take  one  of  those  authoritative 
looking  yellowbacks  and  pass  it  across  a  counter  or  push 
it  in  under  a  subway  wicket.  That  would  mean  the  end 
of  his  peace  of  mind,  the  sullying  of  an  abstraction  by 
sordid  handling.  Widder's  code  of  ethics  had  never  been 
definitely  articulated.  But  he  felt  in  his  bones  that 
honesty  was  in  some  way  the  best  policy.  And  he  was  not 
crazy  about  having  the  law  against  him. 

n 

IT  WAS  snowing  a  little  as  Widder  made  his  way  home- 
ward at  the  end  of  a  day  that  had  been  the  best  in  a 
week  of  desultory  activities.  The  sale  of  three  filters  in 
an  afternoon  meant  the  prompt  and  reckless  replenishing 
of  his  cupboard  shelf,  so,  as  he 
mounted  the  steps  to  Mrs. 
Feeney's  rooming  house  and 
guardedly  reached  into  his  left- 
hand  trousers  pocket  for  his  keys, 
he  balanced  on  his  right  arm  a 
parcel  of  laundry,  a  quart  bag 
of  sweet  potatoes  topped  with 
three  red  onions,  a  can  of  con- 
densed milk,  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
a  half  pound  of  tub  butter. 
Bulging  from  his  pocket  also 
were  a  pound  of  Hamburg  steak 
and  a  half  pound  of  bacon  cut 
thin — for  to  Widder's  way  of 
thinking  nothing  was  more  forti- 
fying of  a  sharp  winter  morning 
than  the  smell  of  frying  bacon. 

So  familiar  was  he  with  the 
maneuver  of  effecting  entrance 
thus  encumbered  that  he  found 
his  keys,  unlocked  the  door, 
stepped  inside,  and  closed  it  with 
a  swing  of  his  foot,  without  for  a 
moment  disturbing  the  delicate 
equilibrium  of  the  pyramid  of 
comestibles  trembling  on  his 
right  arm. 

His  legs  ached  and  he  was 
glad  to  get  home,  for  he  had  made 
the  saddening  discovery,  during 
that  afternoon's  blithe  snowfall, 
that  his  shoes  were  leaking  again. 
And  it  was  disheartening,  in  the 
canvassing  business,  to  see  how 
quickly  a  pair  of  half  soles  could 
go  to  the  dogs.  He  was  so  glad 
to  get  home,  indeed,  that  he 
found  nothing  obnoxious,  as  he 
mounted  the  worn  stairs,  in  the 
perennial  odor  of  boiled  Brussels 
sprouts  from  t  he  landlady's  base- 
ment range,  or  in  the  pungent 
smell  of  the  banana  oil  from  the  studio  of  the  second-floor 
crayon  artist  who  both  manufactured  and  gilded  the  frames 
for  his  own  masterpieces,  or  in  the  heavy  aroma  of  Turkish 
cigarettes  seeping  from  the  third-floor  quarters  of  the 
hydrogenated  toe  dancer,  still  blithely  nursing  her  torn 
ligament  and  awaiting  the  culmination  of  her  twenty- 
thousand-dollar  damage  suit  against  the  King  of  the  Hit; 
Time  Circuit. 

Widder  was  as  unconscious  of  t  he  heavy  must  in  ess  of  t  he 
stairtreads  and  the  heavier  smell  of  gas-burned  air  about 
him  as  this  same  Jersey-born  Russian  toe  dancer  with 
the  exotic,  polysyllabic  patronymic  was  unconscious  of 
administrative  upheavals  in  I'etrograd.  It  was  as  hi1 
turned,  breathing  a  little  heavily,  al  the  head  of  the  be  I 
stairway  that  he  heard  a  sound  which  for  a  moment 
arrested  his  attention.  Il  was  (he  sound  of  a  woman  crying 
behind  a  closed  door. 

He  knew,  as  he  came  to  a  stop  before  his  own  door  and 
absently  lingered  his  key  ring  for  the  right  key,  I  hat  il  was 
the  new  roomer  in  I  he  lop-floor  back  w  ho  was  crying,  .lust 
why  she  should  In-  doing  this  was  no  concern  of  Widder's. 

Hut  Widder,  like  many  another  man,  occasionally  found 
t  he  audi  hie  sounds  of  a  woman's  grief  not  easy  to  endure. 
And  he  was  especially  disturbed  by  these  little  shaken 
sobs,  because  they  were  plainly  made  in  secret,  behind  ■ 
closed  door,  and  not  for  I  he  benefit  of  immediate  neighbors, 
as  were  the  lamentations  of  Maggie  Morrisscy  of  The 
Musical  Morrisscys,  on  the  occasions  when  her  lord  and 
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THE  prophet  who  emerges  with  the  most  honor 
from  this  war  is  Bloch.  It  must  be  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago  since  this  gifted  Russian  made 
his  forecast  of  the  future.  Perhaps  it  is  more,  for  the 
French  translation  was  certainly  in  existence  before  the 
Boer  War.  His  case  was  that  war  between  fairly  equal 
antagonists  must  end  in  a  deadlock  because  of  the  con- 
tinually increasing  defensive  efficiency  of  intrenched  infan- 
try. This  would  give  the  defensive  an  advantage  over  the 
most  brilliant  strategy  and  over  considerably  superior  num- 
bers that  would  completely  discourage  all  aggression.  He 
concluded  that  war  was  played  out. 

His  book  was  very  carefully  studied  in  Germany.  As 
a  humble  follower  of  Bloch  I  did  not  realize  this,  and  that 
failure  led  me  into  some  unfortunate  prophesying  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  I  judged  Germany  by  the  Kaiser, 
and  by  the  Kaiser-worship  which  I  saw  in  Berlin.  I  thought 
that  he  was  a  theatrical  person  who  would  dream  of  vast 
attacks  and  tremendous  cavalry  charges,  and  that  he  would 
lead  Germany  to  be  smashed  against  the  allied  defensive 
in  the  West,  and  to  be  smashed  so  thoroughly  that  the 
war  would  be  over.  I  did  not  properly  appreciate  the  more 
studious  and  more  thorough  Germany  that  was  to  fight 
behind  the  Kaiser  and  thrust  him  aside,  the  Germany  we 
English  fight  now,  the  Ostwald-Krupp  Germany  of  1915. 
That  Germany,  one  may  now  perceive,  had  read  and 
thought  over  and  thought  out  the  Bloch  problem.  There 
was  also  a  translation  of  Bloch  into  French.  In  English 
a  portion  of  his  book  was  translated  for  the  general  reader 
and  published  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  our  military  authorities, 
nor  was  it  published  here  with  an  instructive  intention. 
As  an  imaginative  work  it  would  have  been  considered 
worthless  and  impracticable. 

Getting  Military  Science  Up  to  Date 

BUT  it  is  manifest  now  that  if  the  Belgian  and  French 
frontiers  had  been  properly  prepared— as  they  should 
have  been  prepared  when  the  Germans  built  their  stra- 
tegic railways— with  trenches  and  gun  emplacements  and 
secondary  and  tertiary  lines,  the  Germans  would  never 
have  got  fifty  miles  into  either  France  or  Belgium.  They 
would  have  been  held  at  Liege  and  in  the  Ardennes.  Five 
hundred  thousand  men  would  have  held  them  indefinitely. 
But  the  Allies  had  never  worked  out  trench  warfare;  they 
were  unready  for  it,  the  Germans  knew  of  their  unreadi- 
ness, and  upon  this  unreadiness  it  is  quite  clear  they 
calculated.  They  did  not  reckon,  it  is  now  clear  that  they 
were  right  in  not  reckoning,  the  Allies  as  contemporary 
soldiers.  They  were  going  to  fight  a  1900  army  with  a  1914 
army,  and  their  whole  opening  scheme  was  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  Allies  would  not  intrench.  Somebody 
in  those  marvelous  maxims  from  the  Dark  Ages  that  seem 
to  form  the  chief  reading  of  our  military  experts  said  that 
the  army  that  intrenches  is  a  defeated  army.  The  silly 
dictum  was  repeated  and  repeated  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  It  shows  just  where  our  military  science  had 
reached  in  1914  — namely,  to  a  level  a  year  before  Bloch 
wrote.  So  the  Allies  retreated.  For  long  weeks  the  Allies 
retreated  out  of  the  west  of  Belgium,  out  of  the  north  of 
France,  and  for  rather  over  a  month  there  was  a  loose, 
mobile  war  — as  if  Bloch  had  never  existed.  The  Germans 
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were  not  fighting  the  1914  pattern  of  war,  they  were  fight- 
ing the  1899  pattern  of  war,  in  which  direct  attack,  out- 
flanking, and  so  on  were  still  supposed  to  be  possible;  they 
were  fighting  confident  in  their  overwhelming  numbers,  in 
their  prepared  surprise,  in  the  unthought-out  methods  of 
their  opponents.  In  the  Victorian  war  that  ended  in  the 
middle  of  September  they  delivered  their  blow,  they  over- 
reached, they  were  successfully  counterattacked  on  the 
Marne,  and  then  abruptly— almost  unfairly  it  seemed  to 
our  sportsmanlike  conceptions— they  shifted  to  the  game 
played  according  to  the  very  latest  rules  of  1914.  The  war 
did  not  come  up  to  date  until  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne.  With 
that  the  second  act  of  the  great  drama  began. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Germans  ever  thought  it  would 
come  up  to  date  so  soon.  I  believe  they  thought  that 
they  would  hustle  the  French  out  of  Paris,  come  right  up 
to  the  Channel  at  Calais  before  the  end  of  1914,  and  then 
intrench,  produce  the  submarine  attack  and  the  Zeppelins, 
working  from  Calais  as  a  base,  and  that  they  would  end  the 
war  before  the  spring  of  1915 — with  the  Allies  still  a  good 
fifteen  years  behindhand.  I  believe  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  in  that  it 
shattered  this  plan,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  1914  fighting 
was  Germany's  attempt  to  reconstruct  their  broken  scheme 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  was  continually  getting  more 
and  more  nearly  up  to  date  with  the  fighting.  By  Decem- 
ber, Bloch,  who  had  seemed  utterly  discredited  in  August, 
was  justified  up  to  the  hilt.  The  world  was  intrenched  at 
his  feet.  By  May  the  lagging  military  science  of  the  Brit- 
ish had  so  far  overtaken  events  as  to  realize  that  shrapnel 
was  no  longer  so  important  as  high  explosive,  and  within 
a  year  the  significance  of  machine  guns,  a  significance 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  imaginative  writers  fifteen  years 
before,  was  being  grasped  by  our  conservative  but  by  no 
means  inadaptable  leaders. 

The  war  since  that  first  attempt,  admirably  planned 
and  altogether  justifiable— from  a  military  point  of  view,  I 
mean — of  Germany  to  "rush"  a  victory  has  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  failures  on  both  sides  either  to  get  round 
or  through  or  over  the  situation  foretold  by  Bloch.  There 
has  been  only  one  marked  success— the  German  success  in 
Poland  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Russian  munitions.  Then 
for  a  time  the  war  in  the  East  was  mobile  and  precarious 
while  the  Russians  retreated  to  their  present  positions,  and 
the  Germans  pursued  and  tried  to  surround  them.  That 
was  a  lapse  into  the  pre-Bloch  style.  Now  the  Russians 
are  again  intrenched,  their  supplies  are  restored,  the 
Germans  have  a  lengthened  line  of  supplies,  and  Bloch  is 
back  upon  his  pedestal  so  far  as  the  Eastern  theater  goes. 
Bloch  has  been  equally  justified  in  the  Anglo-French  at- 
tempt to  get  round  through  Gallipoli. 

The  forces  of  the  India  Office  have  pushed  their  way 
through  unprepared  country  to  Bagdad,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  main  war  that  is  too  remote  to  be  consid- 
ered either  getting  through  or  getting  round;  and  so,  too, 
the  losses  of  the  German  colonies  and  the  East  African 
war  are  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  main  war.  They 
have  no  determining  value.  There  remains  the  Balkan 
struggle.   But  the  Balkan  struggle  is  something  else;  it  is 


something  new.  It  must  be  treated  separately.  It  is 
a  war  of  treacheries  and  brags  and  appearances. 
It  is  not  a  part  of,  it  is  a  sequence  to,  the  deadlock 
war  of  1915. 

But  before  dealing  with  this  new  development  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  certain  general  aspects  of  the  dead- 
lock war.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Germans  hoped  to  secure 
an  effective  victory  in  this  war  before  they  ran  up  against 
Bloch.  But,  reckoning  with  Bloch  as  they  certainly  did, 
they  hoped  that  even  in  the  event  of  the  war  getting  to 
earth  it  would  still  be  possible  to  produce  novelties  that 
would  sufficiently  neutralize  Bloch  to  secure  a  victorious 
peace.  With  unexpectedly  powerful  artillery  suddenly 
concentrated,  with  high  explosives,  with  asphyxiating  gas, 
with  a  well -organized  system  of  grenade -throwing  and 
mining,  with  attacks  of  flaming  gas,  and  above  all  with  a 
vast  munition-making  plant  to  keep  them  going,  they  had 
a  very  reasonable  chance  of  hacking  their  way  through. 

The  Teutonic  Air  Path 

AGAINST  these  prepared  novelties  the  Allies  have  had  to 
■l\  improvise,  and  on  the  whole  the  improvisation  has  kept 
pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it.  They  have  brought 
their  military  science  up  to  date,  and  to-day  the  disparity 
in  science  and  equipment  between  the  antagonists  has 
greatly  diminished.  There  has  been  no  escaping  Bloch, 
after  all,  and  the  deadlock,  if  no  sudden  peace  occurs,  can 
end  now  in  only  one  thing — the  exhaustion  in  various  de- 
grees of  all  the  combatants  and  the  succumbing  of  the  most 
exhausted.  The  idea  of  a  conclusive  end  of  the  traditional 
pattern  to  this  war,  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  London, 
Paris,  Berlin  or  Moscow,  is  to  be  dismissed  altogether  from 
our  calculations.  The  end  of  this  war  will  be  a  matter  of 
negotiation  between  practically  immobilized  and  extremely 
shattered  antagonists. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  aspect  of  the  Bloch  deadlock 
that  the  Germans  at  least  have  contemplated.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  through  or  round,  it  may  still  be  pos- 
sible to  get  over.  There  is  the  air  path.  This  idea  has  cer- 
tainly taken  hold  of  the  French  mind,  but  France  has  been 
too  busy  and  is  temperamentally  too  economical  to  risk 
large  expenditures  upon  w  hat  is  necessarily  an  experiment. 
The  British  are  too  conservative  and  skeptical  to  be  the 
pioneers  in  any  such  enterprise.  The  Russians  have  been 
too  poor  in  the  necessary  resources  of  mechanics  and 
material.  The  Germans  alone  have  made  any  sustained 
attempt  to  strike  through  the  air  at  their  enemies  beyond 
the  war  zone.  Their  Zeppelin  raids  upon  England  have 
shown  a  steadily  increasing  efficiency,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  will  be  repeated  on  a  much  larger  scale 
before  the  war  is  over.  Quite  possibly,  too,  the  Germans 
are  developing  an  accessory  force  of  large  aeroplanes  to 
cooperate  in  such  an  attack.  The  long  coasts  of  Britain, 
the  impossibility  of  their  being  fully  equipped  throughout 
their  extent,  except  at  a  prohibitive  cost  of  men  and 
material,  to  resist  invaders,  expose  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  to  considerable  risk  and  annoyance  from  such  an 
expedition.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  utmost  damage  an  air 
raid  is  likely  to  inflict  upon  England  would  count  mate- 
rially in  the  exhaustion  process,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
these  raids  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  to  stiffen  the  British 
resolution  to  fight  this  war  through  to  the  conclusive  ending 
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of  any  such  possibilities.  The  best  chance  for  the  air- 
craft was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  a  surprise 
development  might  have  had  astounding  results. 
That  chance  has  gone  by.  Nor  is  there  anything  on 
or  under  the  sea  that  seems  likely  now  to  produce 
decisive  results.  We  return  from  these  considerations 
to  a  strengthened  acceptance  of  Bloch. 

The  essential  question  for  the  prophet  remains, 
therefore,  the  question  of  which  group  of  Powers  will 
exhaust  itself  most  rapidly.  And,  following  on  from 
that,  comes  the  question  of  how  the  successive  stages 
of  exhaustion  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  com- 
batant nations.  The  problems  of  this  war,  as  of  all 
war,  end  as  they  begin  in  national  psychology. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  this  is  reckoning  without 
the  Balkans.  I  submit  that  the  German  thrust 
through  Serbia  is  really  no  part  of  the  war  that  has 
ended  in  the  deadlock  of  1915.  Here  there  is  no  way 
round  or  through  to  any  vital  center  of  Germany's 
antagonists.  It  turns  nothing;  it  opens  no  path  to 
Paris,  London  or  Petrograd.  It  is  a  long,  long  way 
from  the  Danube  to  either  Egypt  or  Bagdad,  and 
there  and  there— Bloch  is  waiting.  I  do  not  think  the 
Germans  have  any  intention  of  so  generous  an  exten- 
sion of  their  responsibilities.  The  Balkan  complica- 
tion is  no  solution  of  the  deadlock  problem. 

A  whole  series  of  new  problems  are  opened  up  directly 
we  turn  to  this  most  troubled  region — problems  of  the  value 
of  kingship,  of  nationality;  of  the  destiny  of  such  cities  as 
Constantinople,  which  from  their  very  beginning  have 
never  had  any  sort  of  nationality  at  all;  of  the  destiny  of 
countries  such  as  Albania,  where  a  tangle  of  intense  tribal 
nationality  is  distributed  in  spots  and  patches,  or  Dal- 
matia,  where  one  extremely  self-conscious  nation  and 
language  is  present  in  the  towns  and  another  in  the 
surrounding  country,  or  Asia  Minor,  where  no  definite, 
national  boundaries,  no  religious,  linguistic  or  social 
homogeneities,  have  ever  arisen  since  the  Roman  legions 
beat  them  down.  But  all  these  questions  can  really  be 
deferred  or  set  aside  in  our  present  discussion.  Whatever 
surprises  or  changes  this  last  phase  of  that  blood-clotted 
melodrama,  the  Eastern  Empire,  may  involve,  they  will 
not  alter  the  essential  fact  of  the  great  war,  they  will  but 
assist  and  hasten  on  the  essential  conclusion  of  the  great 
war,  that  the  Central  Powers  and  their  pledged  antago- 
nists are  in  a  deadlock,  unable  to  reach  a  decision,  and 
steadily,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  losing  men,  destroying 
material,  spending  credit,  approaching  something  unprece- 
dented, unknown,  that  we  try  to  express  to  ourselves  by 
the  word  exhaustion. 

The  Rigors  of  a  War  of  Attrition 

JUST  how  the  people  who  use  the  word  so  freely  are  pre- 
pared to  define  it  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  a  phase  in  which  the  production  of  equipped 
forces  ceases  through  the  using  up  of  men  or  material  or 
both.  If  the  exhaustion  is  fairly  mutual  it  need  not  be 
decisive  for  a  long  time.  It  may  mean  simply  an  ebb  of 
vigor  on  both  sides,  unusual  hardship,  a  general  social  and 
economic  disorganization  and  grading  down.  The  fact 
that  a  great  killing  off  of  men  is  implicit  in  the  process,  and 
that  the  survivors  will  be  largely  under  discipline,  militates 
against  the  idea  that  the  end  may  come  suddenly  through 
a  vigorous  revolutionary  outbreak.  Exhaustion  is  likely 
to  be  a  very  long  and  very  thorough  process  extending  over 
years.  A  "war  of  attrition"  may  last  into  1918  or  1919, 
and  may  bring  us  to  conditions  of  strain  and  deprivation 
still  only  very  vaguely  imagined.  What  happens  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  or  India  or  America  or  elsewhere  may 
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accelerate  or  retard  or  extend  the  area  of  the  process,  but 
is  quite  unlikely  to  end  it. 

Let  us  ask  now  which  of  the  combatants  are  likely  to 
undergo  exhaustion  most  rapidly,  and,  what  is  of  equal  or 
greater  importance,  which  is  likely  to  feel  it  first  and  most. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  bias  in  my  mind,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  odds  are  on  the  whole  against  the  Central 
Powers.  Their  peculiar  virtue,  their  tremendously  com- 
plete organization  which  enabled  them  to  put  so  large  a 
proportion  of  their  total  resources  into  their  first  onslaught 
and  to  make  so  great  and  rapid  a  recovery  in  the  spring  of 
1915,  leaves  them  with  less  to  draw  upon  now.  Out  of  a 
smaller  fortune  they  have  spent  a  larger  sum.  They  are 
blockaded  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  against  them 
fight  not  merely  the  resources  of  the  Allies,  but,  thanks  to 
the  complete  British  victory  in  the  sea  struggle,  the  pur- 
chasable resources  of  all  the  world.  Conceivably  they 
will  draw  upon  the  resources  of  their  Balkan  allies,  but  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  do  that  may  very  easily  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  a  limit  to  the  power  for  treason  of 
these  supposititious  German  monarchs  that  British  folly 
has  permitted  to  possess  these  Balkan  thrones,  and  none 
of  the  Balkan  peoples  is  likely  to  witness  the  complete 
looting  of  its  country  in  the  German  interest  by  a  German 
court  with  enthusiasm. 

Germany  will  have  to  pay  on  the  nail  for  most  of  her 
Balkan  help.  She  will  have  to  put  more  into  the  Balkans 
than  she  takes  out.  And  compared  with  the  world  behind 
the  Allies  the  Turkish  Empire  is  a  country  of  mountains, 
desert  and  undeveloped  lands.  To  develop  these  regions 
into  a  source  of  supplies  under  the  strains  and  shortages  of 
wartime  will  be  an  immense  and  dangerous  undertaking 
for  Germany.  She  may  open  mines  she  may  never  work, 
build  railways  that  others  will  enjoy,  sow  harvests  for  alien 
reaping.  And  for  all  these  tasks  she  must  send  men. 
Men? 

At  present,  so  far  as  any  judgment  is  possible,  Germany 
is  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  war  much  more  even  than  France, 
which  is  habitually  parsimonious,  and  Russia,  which  is 
hardy  and  insensitive.  Great  Britain  has  really  only 
begun  to  feel  the  stress.  She  has  probably  suffered  eco- 
nomically no  more  than  Holland  or  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
and  Japan  have  certainly  suffered  less.  All  these  countries 
are  full  of  men,  of  gear,  of  salable  futures.  In  every  part  of 


the  globe  Great  Britain  has  colossal  investments.  She 
has  still  to  apply  the  great  principle  of  conscription, 
not  only  to  her  sons  but  to  the  property  of  her  over- 
seas investors  and  of  her  landed  proprietors.  She  has 
not  even  looked  yet  at  the  German  financial  expe- 
dients of  a  year  ago.  She  moves  reluctantly  but 
surely  toward  such  a  thoroughness  of  mobilization. 
There  need  be  no  doubt  that  she  will  completely 
socialize  herself,  completely  reorganize  her  whole 
social  and  economic  structure,  sooner  than  lose  this 
war.  She  will  do  it  clumsily  and  ungracefully,  with 
much  internal  bickering,  but  not  so  slowly  as  a  logical 
mind  might  anticipate. 

Germany  then,  I  reckon,  will  become  exhausted 
first  among  all  the  combatants.  I  think,  too,  that  she 
will  as  a  nation  feel  and  be  aware  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  her  sooner  than  any  other  of  the  nations  that 
are  sharing  in  this  process  of  depletion.  In  1914  the 
Germans  were  reaping  the  harvest  of  forty  years  of 
economic  development  and  business  enterprise.  Prop- 
erty and  plenty  were  new  experiences,  and  a  generation 
had  grown  up  in  whose  world  a  sense  of  expansion 
and  progress  was  normal.  There  existed  no  tradition 
of  the  great  hardship  of  war,  such  as  the  French  pos- 
sessed, to  steel  their  minds.  They  came  into  this  war 
more  buoyantly  and  confidently  than  any  other 
people.  Neither  great  victories  nor  defeats  have  been 
theirs,  but  only  a  slow  vast  transition  from  joyful  effort  to 
hardship,  loss  and  loss  and  loss  of  substance,  the  dwindling 
of  great  hopes,  the  realization  of  ebb  in  the  triumphant 
tide  of  national  welfare.  They  are  under  stresses  now  as 
harsh  as  the  stresses  of  France. 

The  First  Heralds  of  Peace 

WE  KNOW  little  of  the  psychology  of  this  new  Germany 
that  has  come  into  being  since  1871,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  accept  defeat  and  still  more  doubtful  how  it  can  evade 
some  ending  to  the  war  that  will  admit  the  failure  of  all  its 
great  hopes  of  Paris  subjugated,  London  humbled,  Russia 
suppliant,  Belgium  conquered.  Such  an  ending  will  be  a 
day  of  reckoning  that  German  imperialism  will  postpone 
until  the  last  hope  of  some  breach  among  the  Allies,  some 
saving  miracle  in  the  old  Eastern  Empire,  some  dramat- 
ically snatched  victory  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  gone.  Nor 
can  the  Pledged  Allies  consent  to  a  peace  that  does  not 
involve  the  evacuation  and  compensation  of  Belgium  and 
Serbia,  and  at  least  the  autonomy  of  the  lost  provinces  of 
France.  Those  are  the  ends  of  the  main  war.  Europe  will 
go  down  through  stage  after  stage  of  impoverishment  and 
exhaustion  until  these  ends  are  attained  or  made  forever 
impossible. 

But  these  things  form  only  the  main  outlines  of  a  story 
with  a  vast  amount  of  collateral  interest.  It  is  to  these 
collateral  issues  that  the  amateur  in  prophecy  must  give 
his  attention.  It  is  here  that  the  German  will  be  induced 
by  his  government  to  see  his  compensations.  He  will  be 
consoled  for  the  restoration  of  Serbia  by  prospect  of  future 
conflicts  between  Italian  and  Jugoslav  that  will  let  him  in 
again  to  the  Adriatic.  His  attention  will  be  directed  to  his 
newer,  closer  association  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  In 
those  countries  he  may  yet  repeat  the  miracle  of  Hungary. 
He  will  hope  also  to  retain  his  fleet,  and  no  peace,  he  will  be 
reminded,  can  rob  him  of  his  hard-earned  technical  supe- 
riority in  the  air.  The  German  Air  Fleet  of  1930  may  yet 
be  something  as  predominant  as  the  British  Navy  of  1915. 
Had  he  not  better  wait  for  that?  When  such  ideas  as  these 
become  popular  in  the  German  press  we  may  begin  to  talk 
of  peace,  for  these  will  be  its  necessary  heralds. 

(Concluded  on  Page  62) 
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THE  most  important  thing  about  Quintus  Q.  Montjoy, 
Esquire,  occurred  a  good  many  years  before  he  was 
born.  It  was  his  grandfather.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things  practically  all  of  us  have,  or  have  had,  grandfathers. 
The  science  of  eugenics,  which  is  comparatively 
new,  and  the  rule  of  species,  which  is  some- 
what older,  both  teach  us  that  without  grand- 
fathers there  can  be  no  grandchildren.  But 
only  one  in  a  million  is  blessed  even  unto  the 
third  generation  by  having  had  such  a  grand- 
father as  Quintus  Q.  Montjoy  had.  That  in- 
deed was  a  fragrant  inheritance  and  by  day  and 
by  night  the  legatee  inhaled  of  its  perfumes. 
I  refer  to  his  grandfather  on  his  father's  side, 
the  late  Hraxton  Montjoy. 

The  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  must 
have  been  a  person  of  abundant  consequence, 
too,  else  he  would  never  have  begat  him  a 
daughter  w  orthy  to  be  mated  with  the  progeny 
of  that  other  illustrious  man;  but  of  him  you 
heard  little  or  nothing.  Being  long  deceased, 
his  memory  was  eclipsed  in  the  umbra  of  a  more 
compelling  personality.  It  would  seem  that  in 
all  things-  in  all  that  he  did  and  said  in  this 
life  Braxton  Montjoy  was  exactly  what  the 
proud  grandsire  of  a  justly  proud  grandscion 
should  be.  He  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  Old 
School,  in  case  that  conveys  anything  to  your 
understanding,  and  a  First  Family  of  Virginia. 
He  was  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  War  of 
Eighteen-Twelve.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Mexican  War;  that,  though,  was  after  he  emi- 
grated out  over  the  Wilderness  Trail  to  the 
newer  and  cruder  commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  our  town  and  its 
first  mayor  in  the  far-distant  time  when  it 
emerged  from  the  muddied  cocoon  of  a  wood- 
landing  on  the  river  bank  and  became  a  cor- 
poration with  a  charter  and  a  board  of  trustees. 

Later  along,  in  the  early  fifties,  he 
served  our  district  in  the  upper  branch 
of  the  state  legislature.  In  our  great 
Civil  War  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  general— his  descendant  gain- 
saying as  much  -except  for  the  un- 
fortunate circumstance  of  his  having 
passed  away  at  an  advanced  age  some 
years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  that 
direful  conflict.  Wherefore  the  de- 
scendant in  question,  being  deter- 
mined that  his  grandfather  should 
not  be  cheated  of  his  due  military 
meed  by  death,  conferred  an  honor- 
ary brevet  upon  him  anyway. 

Nor  was  that  all  that  might  be  said 
of  this  most  magnificent  of  ances- 
tors—by no  means  was  it  all.  Ever 
and  always  was  he  a  person  of  lofty 
ideals  and  mountainous  principles. 
He  never  drank  his  dram  in  a  grog- 
gery.  Spurning  such  newfangled  and 
effetely  luxurious  modes  of  transpor- 
tation as  carriages,  he  went  horseback 
whenever  he  went,  and  wheresoever. 
In  the  summertime,  when  the  family 
made  the  annual  pilgrimage  back 
across  the  mountains  to  Old  White 
Sulphur,  he  rode  the  entire  distance, 
both  going  and  coming,  upon  a  white 
stallion  named  Fairfax.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  chewed 
his  provender  with  his  own  teeth  and  looked  upon  the 
world  at  large  through  eyes  unlensed. 

Yet  he  might  have  owned  a  hundred  sets  of  teeth  or 
five  hundred  pairs  of  spectacles,  had  he  been  so  minded,  for 
to  him  appertained  eighty  slaves  and  four  thousand  acres 
of  the  fattest  farmlands  to  be  found  in  the  rich  bottoms  of 
our  county.  War  and  Lincoln's  Proclamation  freed  the 
slaves,  but  the  lands  remained  intact  and  unmortgaged  to 
make  easier  the  pathways  of  those  favored  beings  of  his 
blood  who  might  come  after  him.  Finally  he  was  a  duelist 
of  a  great  and  a  fearsome  repute— an  authority  recognized 
and  quoted  in  the  High  Church  of  the  Code.  In  four  historic 
meetings  upon  the  field  of  honor  he  figured  as  a  principal, 
and  in  at  least  three  more  as  a  second.  Under  his  right 
shoulder  blade  a  cousin  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
carried  to  his  grave  a  lump  of  lead  which  had  been  depos- 
ited there  by  this  great  man,  one  fair  fine  morning  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  during  the  adjudication  with  pistols 
of  a  dispute  which  grew  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
touching  upon  the  proper  way  of  curing  a  Smithfield  ham. 

We  did  not  know  of  these  things  at  first  hand.  Only 
a  few  elderly  inhabitants  remembered  Braxton  Montjoy 
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as  he  had  appeared  in  the  flesh.  To  the  rest  of  our  peoplo 
he  was  a  tradition,  yet  a  living  one,  and  this  largely 
through  virtue  of  the  conversational  activities  of  Quintus 
Q.  Montjoy,  the  grandson  aforesaid,  aided  and  abetted 
by  Mrs.  Marcella  Quistenbury.  I  should  be  depriving 
an  estimable  lady  of  a  share  of  the  credit  due  her  did  I 
omit  some  passing  mention  of  Mrs.  Quistenbury  from  this 
narrative.  She  was  one  who  specialized  in  genealogy. 
There  is  one  such  as  she  in  every  Southern  town  and  in 
most  New  England  ones.  Give  her  but  a  single  name,  a 
lone  and  solitary  distant  kinsman  to  start  off  with,  and 
for  you  she  would  create,  out  of  the  rich  stores  of  her  mind 
and  her  memory,  an  entire  family  tree,  complete  from  its 
roots,  deeply  implanted  in  the  soil  of  native  aristocracy, 
to  the  uttermost  tip  of  its  far-spreading  and  ramifying 
branches.  In  the  delicate  matter  of  superior  breeding 
she  liberally  accorded  the  Montjoy  connection  first  place 
among  old  first  families  of  our  end  of  the  state.  So,  too, 
with  equal  freedom  did  the  last  of  the  Montjoys,  which 
made  it  practically  unanimous  and  left  the  honor  of  the 
lineage  in  competent  hands. 

For  Quintus  Q.— alas  and  alackaday!— was  the  last  of 
his  glorious  line.   Having  neither  sisters  nor  brothers  and 


being  unmarried,  he  abode  alone  beneath  the  ancestral 
rooftree.  It  was  not  exactly  the  ancestral  rooftree,  if  you 
wish  me  to  come  right  down  to  facts.  The  original  home- 
stead burned  down  long  years  before.  But  the  present 
structure  stood  upon  its  site,  and  was  in  all  es- 
sential regards  a  faithful  copy  of  its  predecessor. 

It  might  be  said  of  our  fellow  townsman— 
and  it  was— that  he  lived  and  moved  and  had 
his  being  in  the  shadow  of  his  grandfather. 
Among  the  ribald  and  the  irreverent  stories 
circulated  was  one  to  the  effect  that  he  talked 
of  him  in  his  sleep.  He  talked  of  him  pretty 
assiduously  when  awake;  there  wasn't  any 
doubt  of  that.  As  you  entered  his  home  you 
were  confronted  in  the  main  hall  by  a  large  oil 
portrait  of  an  elderly  gentleman  of  austere 
mien,  wearing  a  swallow-fork  coat  and  a  neck 
muffler,  and  with  his  hair  brushed  straight  back 
from  the  forehead  in  a  sweep,  just  as  Andrew 
Jackson  brushed  his  back.  You  were  bound 
to  notice  this  picture  the  very  first  thing.  If 
by  any  chance  you  didn't  notice  it,  Quintus 
Q.  found  a  way  of  directing  your  attention  to 
it.  Then  you  observed  the  family  resemblance. 
Quintus  Q.,  standing  there  alongside,  held  his 
hand  on  his  hip  after  exactly  the  same  fashion 
that  his  grandfather  held  his  hand  on  his  hip 
in  the  pictured  pose. 

It  was  startling,  really,  the  reproduction 
of  this  trait  by  hereditary  impulse.  Quintus 
Q.  thought  there  was  something  about  the 
expression  of  the  eyes  too. 

If  during  the  evening  someone  mentioned 
horses    and  what  assemblage  of  male  Ken- 
tuckians  ever  bided  together  for  any  length  of 
timewithout  someone  mentioning  horses?— the 
host's  memory  was  instantly  quickened  in 
regard  to  the  white  stallion  named  Fairfax. 
Fairfax   achieved   immortality  beyond 
other  horses  of  his  period  through  Quintus 
Q.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that 
Mr.  Montjoy  made  a  habit  of  serving  hams 
upon  his  table  for  a  certain  and  especial 
purpose.  You  had  but  to  refer  in  compli- 
mentary terms  to  the  flavor  of  the  curly 
shavings-thin  slice  which  he  had  deposited 
upon  your  plate. 

"Speaking  of  hams,"  he  would  say— 
"speaking  of  hams,  I  am  reminded  of  my 
grandfather,  the  old  general  — General 
Braxton  Montjoy,  you  remember.  The 
general  fought  one  of  his  duels— he  fought 
four,  you  know,  and  acted  as  second  in 
three  others— over  a  ham.  Or  perhaps  I 
should  say  over  the  process  of  smoking  a 
ham  with  hickory  wood.  His  antagonist 
was  no  less  a  person  than  a  cousin  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  general 
thought  his  veracity  had  been  impugned 
and  he  called  the  other  gentleman  out  and 
shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  After- 
ward I  believe  they  became  great  friends. 
Ah,  sir,  those  were  the  good  old  days  when 
a  Southern  gentleman  had  a  proper  jeal- 
ousy of  his  honor.  If  one  gentleman 
doubted  another  gentleman's  word  there 
was  no  exchange  of  vulgarity  and  billings- 
gate, no  unseemly  brawling  upon  the 
street.  The  code  offered  a  remedy.  One 
gentleman  called  the  other  gentleman  out.  Sometimes  I 
wish  that  I  might  have  lived  in  those  good  old  days." 

Sometimes  others  wished  that  he  might  have,  too;  but 
I  state  that  fact  in  parentheses. 

Then  he  would  excuse  himself  and  leave  the  table  and 
enter  the  library  for  a  moment,  returning  with  a  polished 
rosewood  case  borne  reverently  in  his  two  hands,  and  he 
would  put  the  case  down  and  dust  it  with  a  handkerchief 
and  unlock  it  with  a  brass  key  which  he  carried  upon  his 
watch  chain,  and  from  their  bed  of  faded  velveteen  within 
bring  forth  two  old  dueling  pistols  with  long  barrels,  and 
carved  scrolls  on  their  butts,  and  hammers  that  stood  up 
high  like  the  ears  of  a  startled  colt.  And  he  would  bid  you 
to  decipher  for  yourself  the  name  of  his  grandfather  in- 
scribed upon  the  brass  trigger  guards.  You  were  given  to 
understand  that  in  a  day  of  big  men  Braxton  Montjoy 
towered  as  a  giant  amongst  them. 

Aside  from  following  the  profession  of  being  a  grandson, 
Quintus  Q.  had  no  regular  business.  There  was  a  sign 
reading  Real  Estate  and  Loans  upon  the  glass  door  of  his 
one-room  suite  in  the  Planters'  Bank  Building,  but  he 
didn't  keep  regular  hours  there.  With  the  help  of  an  agent 
he  looked  after  the  collecting  of  the  rents  for  his  town 
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property  and  tho  letting  upon  shares  or  leaseholds  of  his 
river-bottom  farms;  but  otherwise  you  might  say  his  chief 
Occupation  was  that  of  being  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
descendant  of  a  creditable  forebear. 

So  much  for  the  grandfather.  So  much,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  grandson.  Now  we  are  going  to  get  through  the 
rind  into  the  meat  of  our  tale. 

As  may  be  recalled,  State  Senator  Horace  K.  Maydew, 
of  our  town  and  county,  being  a  leader  of  men  and  of 
issues,  once  upon  a  time  hankered  mightily  to  serve  the 
district  in  Congress,  and  in  the  moment  that  he  could 
almost  taste  of  triumph  accomplished  had  the  cup  dashed 
from  his  lips  through  the  instrumentality  of  Judge  William 
Pitman  Priest,  who  locally  was  fancied  as  being  rather 
better  than  a  dabster  at  politics  himself.  During  the 
months  which  succeeded  this  defeat  the  mortified  Maydew 
nursed  a  sharpened  grudge  toward  the  enemy,  keeping  it 
barbed  and  fietched  against  the  time  when  he  might  let 
fly  with  it. 

Presently  an  opportunity  for  reprisals  befell.  Maydew's 
term  as  state  senator  neared  its  close.  For  personal  rea- 
sons, which  he  found  good  and  sufficient,  the  incumbent 
did  not  offer  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  But  quite 
naturally,  and  perhaps  quite  properly,  he  desired  to  name 
his  successor.  Privily  he  began  casting  about  him  for  a 
likely  and  a  suitable  candidate,  which,  to  the  senator's 
understanding,  meant  one  who  would  be  biddable,  tract- 
able and  docile.  Before  he  had  quite  agreed  with  himself 
upon  a  choice  young  Tobias  Houser  came  out  into  the 
open  as  an  aspirant  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  and 
when  he  heard  the  news  Senator  Maydew  rehoned  his  hate 
to  a  razor  edge.  For  young  Tobe  Houser,  who  had  been  a 
farmer  boy  and  then  a  country  school-teacher,  and  who 
now  had  moved  to  town  and  gone  into  business,  was  some- 
thing else  besides:  he  was  the  nephew  of  Judge  Priest, 
the  only  son  of  the  Judge's  dead  sister.  It  was  the  Judge's 
money  that  had  helped  the  young  man  through  the  state 
university.  Undoubtedly — so  Maydew  read  the  signs  of 
the  times — it  was  the  Judge's  influence  which  now  brought 
the  youngster  forth  as  an  aspirant  for  public  office.  In  the 
Houser  candidacy  Maydew  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  another 
attack  against  his  fiefship  upon  the  party  organization  and 
the  party  machinery. 

On  an  evening  of  the  same  week  in  which  Tobe  Houser 
inserted  his  modestly  worded  announcement  card  in  the 
Daily  Evening  News,  Senator  Maydew  called  to  confer- 
ence— or  to  concurrence — two  lieutenants  who  likewise  had 
cause  to  be  stalwart  supporters  of  his  policies.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  the  living  room  of  the  Maydew  home.  When 
the  drinks  had  been  sampled  and  the  cigars  had  been  lighted 
Senator  Maydew  came  straight  to  the  business  in  hand. 

"Well,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "I've 
got  a  candidate— a 
man  none  of  us  ever 
thought  of  before. 
How  does  the  name 
of  Quintus  Q.  Mont- 
joy  strike  you?" 

Mr.  Barnhill 
looked  at  Mr.  Bon- 
nin,  and  Mr.  Bonnin 
looked  at  Mr.  Barn- 
hill.  Then  both  of 
them  looked  at  May- 
dew. 

"Montjoy,  eh?" 
said  Barnhill  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Quintus  Q. 
Montjoy  you  said, 
didn't  you?"  asked 
Bonnin  as  though 
there  had  been  any 
number  of  Montjoys 
to  choose  from.  He 
spoke  without  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Certainly,"  an- 
swered Maydew 
briskly  "Quintus 
Q.  Montjoy,  Esquire. 
Any  objections  to 
him  that  you  can 
think  of  offhand?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr. 
Barnhill,  who  was 
large  of  person  and 
slow  of  speech,  "he 
ain't  never  done  any- 
thing." 

"If  I'm  any  judge 
he  never  will  do 
anything  much," 
supplemented  Mr. 
Bonnin,  who  was  by 
way  of  being  small 
and  nervous. 


"You've  said  it — both  of  you,"  stated  their  leader, 
catching  them  up  with  a  snap.  "He  never  has  done  any- 
thing. That  gives  him  a  clean  record  to  run  on.  He  never 
will  do  anything— on  his  own  hook,  I  mean.  That'll  make 
him  a  safe,  sound,  reliable  man  to  have  representing  this 
district  up  yonder  at  Frankfort. 

"Last  session  they  licked  the  Stickney  warehouse  bill 
for  us.  This  season  it'll  come  up  again  for  passage.  I  guar- 
antee here  and  now  that  Quint  Montjoy  will  vote  right  on 
that  proposition  and  all  other  propositions  that'll  come  up. 
He'll  vote  right  because  we'll  tell  him  how  to  vote.  I  know 
him  from  the  skin  out." 

"He's  so  powerfully  pompious  and  bumpious — so  kind 
of  cocksure  and  high-an'-mighty,"  said  Mr.  Barnhill. 
"D'ye  reckin,  Hod,  as  how  he'll  stand  without  hitchin'?" 

"I'll  guarantee  that  too,"  said  Senator  Maydew  with 
his  left  eyelid  flickering  down  over  his  left  eye  in  the  ghost 
of  a  wink.  "He  don't  know  yet  that  he's  going  to  be  our 
candidate.  Nobody  knows  it  yet  but  you  and  me.  But 
when  he  finds  out  from  us  that  he's  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  rattle  round  in  the  same  seat  that  his  revered  grand- 
daddy  once  ornamented — well,  just  you  watch  him  rise 
and  shine.  There's  another  little  thing  that  you've  over- 
looked: he's  got  money,  plenty  of  it;  as  much  money  as 
any  man  in  this  town  has  got.  He's  not  exactly  what  I'd 
call  a  profligate  or  a  spendthrift.  You  may  have  noticed 
that  except  when  he  was  spending  it  on  himself  he's  very 
easy  to  control  in  money  matters.  But  when  we  touch  a 
match  to  his  ambition  and  it  flares  up,  he'll  dig  down  deep 
and  produce  freely — or  I  miss  my  guess.  For  once  we'll 
have  a  campaign  fund  with  some  real  money  behind  it." 

His  tone  changed  and  began  to  drip  rancor: 

"By  Judas,  I'll  put  up  some  of  my  own  money!  This  is 
one  time  when  I'm  not  counting  the  cost.  I'm  going  to 
beat  that  young  lummox  of  a  Houser  if  it's  the  last  thing 
I  do.  I'm  going  to  rub  his  nose  in  the  mud.  You  two  know 
without  my  telling  you  why  I'd  rather  see  Houser  licked 
than  any  other  man  on  earth — except  one.  And  you  know 
who  that  one  is.  We  can't  get  at  Priest  yet;  that  chance 
will  come  later.  But  we  can  get  his  precious  nephew,  and 
I'm  the  man  that's  going  to  get  him.  And  Quint  Montjoy 
is  the  man  I'm  going  to  get  him  with." 

"Well,  Hod,  jest  as  you  say,"  assented  Mr.  Barnhill 
dutifully.  "I  was  only  jest  askin',  that's  all.  You  sort  of 
tuck  me  off  my  feet  at  fust,  but  the  way  you  put  it  now  it 
makes  ever'thing  look  mighty  promisin'.  How  about  you, 
Wilbur?  "  And  he  turned  to  Mr.  Bonnin. 

"Oh,  I'm  agreeable,"  chimed  Mr.  Bonnin.  "Only  don't 
make  any  mistake  about  one  thing — Houser's  got  a-plenty 
friends.  He'll  give  us  a  fight  all  right.  It  won't  be  any 
walk-over." 


"Union  I  Tamo  Up  tho  Daro  M ont /c»y'  i  Going  to  Brand  Mo  on  in*  Stump  at  a  Coward  ' 


"I  want  it  to  be  a  fight,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  be  a  walk- 
over either,"  said  Senator  Maydew.  "The  licking  we  give 
him  will  be  all  the  sweeter  then." 

He  got  up  and  started  for  the  telephone  on  the  wall. 

"I'll  just  call  up  and  see  if  our  man  is  at  home.  If  he  is, 
we'll  all  three  step  over  there  right  now  and  break  the  news 
to  him  that  the  voice  of  the  people  has  been  lifted  in  an 
irresistible  and  clamorous  demand  for  him  to  become  their 
public  servant  at  his  own  expense." 

The  senator  was  in  a  good  humor  again. 

"And  say,  Hod,  whilst  I'm  thinkin'  of  it,"  put  in  Mr. 
Barnhill  sapiently,  "ef  he  should  be  at  home  and  ef  we 
should  go  over  there,  tell  him  for  Goddle  Midey's  sake  not 
to  drag  in  that  late  lamentable  grandpaw  of  his'n  more'n 
a  million  times  durin'  the  course  of  the  campaign.  It's  all 
right  mebbe  to  appeal  to  the  old  famblies.  I  ain't  bearin' 
nary  grudge  ag'inst  old  famblies,  though  I  ain't  never  found 
the  time  to  belong  to  one  of  'em  myself.  But  there's  a 
right  smart  chance  of  middle-aged  famblies  and  even  a  few 
toler'ble  new  famblies  in  this  here  community.  And  them's 
the  kind  that  does  the  large  bulk  of  the  votin'  in  primary 
elections." 

We've  had  campaigns  and  campaigns  and  yet  other 
campaigns  in  our  county.  We  had  them  every  year — and 
we  still  do.  Being  what  they  were  and  true  to  their  breed- 
ing, the  early  settlers  started  in  running  for  office  almost 
before  the  Indians  had  cleared  out  of  the  young  settlement. 
Politics  is  breath  to  the  nostrils  and  strong  meat  to  the 
bellies  of  grown  men  down  our  way.  Found  among  us  are 
persons  who  are  officeseekers  by  instinct  and  officeholders 
by  profession.  Whole  families,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  from  father  to  son  and  from  that  son  to  his  son 
and  his  son's  son,  become  candidates  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  become  voters.  You  expect  it  of  them  and  are 
not  disappointed.  Indeed,  this  same  is  true  of  our  whole 
state.  Times  change,  party  lines  veer  and  snarl,  new  issues 
come  up  and  flourish  for  a  while  and  then  are  cut  down 
again  to  make  room  for  newer  crops  of  newer  issues  still, 
but  the  Breckinridges  and  Clays,  the  Hardins  and  Helms, 
the  Breathitts  and  Trimbles,  the  Crittendens  and  Wick- 
liffes  go  on  forever  and  ever,  asking  the  support  of  their 
fellow  Kentuckians  at  the  polls,  and  frequently  are  vouch- 
safed it.  But  always  the  winner  has  cause  to  know,  after 
winning,  that  he  had  a  fight. 

As  goes  the  state  at  large,  so  goes  the  district  and  the 
precinct  and  the  ward.  As  I  was  saying  just  now,  we  have 
had  warm  campaigns  before  now;  but  rarely  do  I  recall  a 
campaign  of  which  the  early  stages  showed  so  feverishly 
high  a  temperature  as  this  campaign  between  Quintus  Q. 
Montjoy  and  young  Tobias  Houser  for  the  Democratic 

nomination  for  state 
senator.  You  see, 
beneath  the  surface 
of  things  a  woman's 
personality  ran  in 
the  undercurrents, 
roiling  the  waters 
and  soiling  tho  chan- 
nel. Her  name,  of 
course,  was  not 
spoken  on  the  hus- 
tings or  printed  in 
the  paper,  but  her 
influence  was  mani- 
fest nevertheless. 

There  was  one 
woman  —  and  per- 
haps only  one  in  all 
that  community— 
who  felt  she  had 
abundant  cause  to 
dislike  Judge  Priest 
and  all  t  hat  pert  ained 
to  him  by  ties  of 
blood,  marriage,  af- 
fect ion  or  a  common 
interest.  And  this 
person  was  the  pres- 
ent wife  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  K.  Maydew. 
and  by  that  same 
t  oken  t  he  former  w  ifo 
of  M  r.  Lysander.lohn 
Curd,  of  whom  men- 
tion, more  or  less  ex- 
tended, has  been 
made  elsewhere  in 
these  narratives. 
Kvery  time  she  saw 
Congressman  Dab 
ney  Prentiss  passing 
by,  grand  and  glori- 
ous in  his  long-tailed 
coat  and  his  broad 
black  hut.  and  his 
white  tie,  which  is 
ever  the  mark  of  a 
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statesman  who  is  working  at 
the  trade,  she  harked  back  to 
that  day  at  the  Marshallville 
convention  when  Judge  Priest 
had  obtruded  his  obstinate 
hulk  between  her  husband 
and  her  husband's  dearest 
ambition.  And  she  remem- 
bered that  except  for  him  she 
might  now  be  Mrs.  Congress- 
man Maydew,  going  to  White 
House  receptions  and  giving 
dinners  for  senators  and  for- 
eign diplomats  and  cabinet 
officers  and  such.  And  her 
thoughts  grew  bitter  as  aloes, 
and  with  rancor  and  rage  the 
blood  throbbed  in  her  wrists 
until  her  bracelets  hurt  her. 
Being  minded  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  undoing  of  the  Priest 
plans,  she  meddled  in  this 
light,  giving  to  Mr.  Montjoy 
the  benefit  of  her  counsel  and 
her  open,  active  advocacy. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
inclined  a  tlatteredear  to  the 
lady's  admonitions  rather 
than  to  her  husband's  subtler 
eludings  that  Mr.  Montjoy 
confirmed  the  astute  Mr. 
Harnhill's  forebodings  and  re- 
fused to  stand  without  hitch- 
ing. He  backed  and  he  filled; 
he  kicked  over  the  traces  and 
got  tangled  in  the  gears.  He 
was,  as  it  turned  out,  neither 
bridle-wise  nor  harness- 
broken.  In  short  he  was  an 
amateur  in  politics,  with  an 
amateur's  faults. 

He  took  the  stump  early,  which  was  all  well  and  good, 
because  in  Hod  Gravel  County  if  a  candidate  can't  talk  to 
the  voter,  and  won't  try,  he  might  just  as  well  fold  up  his 
tents  like  the  Arab  and  take  his  doll  rags  and  go  on  about 
his  business,  if  he  has  any  business.  But  against  the  guid- 
ance and  the  best  judgment  of  the  man  who  had  led  him 
forth  as  a  candidate  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  young 
Houser  for  a  series  of  joint  debates;  and  whilst  Mr. 
Barnhill  and  Mr.  Bonnin  wagged  their  respective  heads  in 
silent  disapproval,  he  repeatedly  and  persistently  made 
proclamation  in  public  places  and  with  a  loud  voice  of  the 
obligation  which  the  community  still  owed  his  illustrious 
grandparent,  the  inference  being  that  he  had  inherited  the 
debt  and  expected  to  collect  it  at  the  polls. 

It  is  likewise  possible  that  Candidate  Montjoy  listened 
overmuch  to  the  well-meant  words  of  Mr.  Calhoun  Tab- 
scott.  This  Mr.  Calhoun  Tabscott  esteemed  himself  a 
master  hand  at  things  political.  He  should  have  been,  at 
that.  One  time  or  another  he  had  been  on  opposite  sides 
of  every  political  fence;  other  times  he  bestraddled  it.  He 
had  been  a  Greenbacker,  a  Granger  and  a  Populist,  and 
once,  almost  but  not  quite,  a  Republican.  Occasions  were 
when  in  rapid  succession  he  flirted  with  the  Single  Taxers, 
and  then  with  the  coy  reluctance  of  one  who  is  half- 
converted  harkened  to  the  blandishments  of  the  Socialists. 
Had  he  been  old  enough  he  would  have  been  either  a 
Know-Nothing  or  a  Whig— either  or  perhaps  both.  In 
1896  he  quit  the  Silver  Democrats  cold,  they  having 
obtusely  refrained  from  sending  him  as  a  delegate  to  their 
national  convention.  Six  weeks  later  he  abandoned  the 
Gold  Democrats  to  their  fate  because  they  failed  to 
nominate  the  right  man  for  president.  It  was  commonly 
believed  he  voted  the  straight  Prohibition  ticket  that 
year— for  spite. 

In  the  matter  of  his  religious  convictions  Mr.  Tabscott 
displayed  the  same  elasticity  and  liberality  of  choice.  In 
the  rival  fields  of  theology  he  had  ranged  far,  grazing 
lightly  as  he  went.  When  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
put  chime  bells  in  their  spire,  thereby  interfering  with  his 
Sunday  morning's  rest,  for  he  lived  just  across  the  street, 
he  took  his  letter  out  of  the  church,  and  thereafter  for  a 
period  teetered  on  the  verge  of  agnosticism,  even  going,  so 
far  as  to  buy  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Paine  and  Ingersoll 
combined  and  complete  in  six  large  volumes.  He  wor- 
shiped a  spell  with  the  Episcopalians,  and  once  during 
a  space  of  months  the  Baptists  had  hopes  of  him.  Rumor 
had  it  that  he  finally  wen',  over  to  the  Methodists,  because 
old  Mr.  Leatheritt,  President  of  the  Planters'  Bank,  who 
was  a  Baptist,  called  one  of  his  loans. 

Now,  having  been  twice  with  Judge  Priest  in  his  races 
for  the  circuit  judgeship  and  twice  against  him,  Mr.  Tab- 
scott espoused  the  Montjoy  candidacy  and  sat  in  Mr. 
Montjoy's  amen  corner;  which  indeed  was  altogether 
natural  and  consistent,  since  the  Tabscotts  as  an  old 
family  dated  back  almost  as  far  and  soared  almost  as  high 
as  the  Montjoys.  There  had  been  a  Tabscott  who  nearly 
fought  a  duel  himself  once.  He  sent  the  challenge  and  the 


preliminaries  were  arranged,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour  a 
magnanimous  impulse  triumphed  over  his  lust  for  blood, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  adversary's  wife  and  helpless  chil- 
dren he  decided  to  spare  him.  Mr.  Tabscott  felt  that  as 
between  him  and  Mr.  Montjoy  a  sentimental  bond  existed. 
Mr.  Montjoy  felt  it  too;  and  they  confabbed  much  to- 
gether regarding  ways,  means  and  measures,  somewhat  to 
the  annoyance  of  Senator  Maydew,  who  held  fast  to  the 
principle  that  if  a  master  have  but  one  man,  the  man 
should  have  but  one  master. 

The  first  of  the  joint  debates  took  place,  following  a 
barbecue,  at  Gum  Spring  schoolhouse  in  the  northernmost 
corner  of  the  county,  and  the  second  took  place  three 
days  later  at  the  Old  Market  House  in  town,  a  large  crowd 
attending.  Acrimony  tinctured  Mr.  Montjoy's  utterances 
from  the  outset.  Recrimination  seemed  his  forte— that 
and  the  claims  of  honorable  antiquity  as  expressed  in  the 
person  of  its  posterity  upon  a  grateful  and  remembering 
constituency.  He  bore  heavily  upon  the  fact — or  rather 
the  allegation— that  Judge  Priest  was  the  head  and  the 
front  of  an  office-holding  oligarchy,  who  thought  they 
owned  the  county  and  the  county  offices,  who  took  what 
spoils  of  office  and  patronage  they  coveted  for  themselves 
and  sought  to  parcel  the  remainder  out  among  their  hench- 
men and  their  relatives.  This  political  tyranny,  this  nepo- 
tism must  end,  he  said,  and  he,  Quintus  Q.  Montjoy,  was 
the  instrument  chosen  and  ordained  to  end  it.  "  Nominate 
Montjoy  and  Break  Up  the  County  Ring"  was  the  slogan 
he  carried  on  his  printed  card.  Therein,  in  especial,  might 
be  divined  the  undermining  and  capable  hand  of  Senator 
Maydew.  But  when  at  the  second  meeting  between  the 
candidates  Mr.  Montjoy  went  still  further  and  touched 
directly  upon  alleged  personal  failings  of  Judge  Priest,  one 
who  knew  the  inner  workings  of  the  speaker's  mind  might 
have  hazarded  a  guess  that  here  a  certain  lady's  sugges- 
tions, privately  conveyed,  found  deliverance  in  the  spoken 
word. 

The  issue  being  thus,  by  premeditated  intent  of  one  of 
the  two  gentlemen  most  interested,  so  clearly  and  so 
acutely  defined,  the  electors  took  sides  promptly,  becoming 
not  merely  partisans  but  militant  and  aggressive  partisans. 
Indeed  citizens  who  seldom  concerned  themselves  in  fights 
within  the  party,  but  were  mainly  content  to  vote  the 
straight  party  ticket  after  the  fighting  was  over,  came  out 
into  the  open  and  declared  themselves.  Perhaps  the  most 
typical  exemplar  of  this  conservative  class  now  turning 
radical  was  offered  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Herman  Felsburg. 
Until  this  time  Mr.  Felsburg  had  held  to  the  view  that 
needless  interference  in  primary  elections  jibed  but  poorly 
with  the  purveying  of  garments  to  the  masses.  Former 
patrons  who  differed  with  one  politically  were  apt  to  go 
a-buying  elsewhere.  No  matter  what  your  own  leanings 
might  be,  Mr.  Felsburg,  facing  you  across  a  show  case  or  a 
counter,  without  ever  committing  himself  absolutely, 
nevertheless  managed  to  convey  the  impression  that,  bar- 
ring that  show  case  or  that  counter,  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween him  and  you,  the  customer— that  in  all  things  you 


twain  were  as  one  and  would 
so  continue.  Such  had  been 
his  attitude  until  now. 

When  Mr.  Montjoy  speared 
at  Judge  Priest,  Judge  Priest 
remained  outwardly  quite 
calm  and  indifferent,  but  not 
so  Mr.  Felsburg.  If  he  did 
not  take  the  stump  in  defense 
of  his  old  friend,  at  least  he 
frequented  its  base  in  and  out 
of  business  hours,  and  in  the 
fervor  of  his  championship  he 
chopped  his  English  finer  and 
twisted  his  metaphors  worse 
than  ever  he  had  done  before, 
which  was  saying  a  good  deal. 

One  afternoon  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  store  after  a  two 
hours'  absence  spent  in  side- 
walk argument  down  by  the 
square,  his  brother,  Mr.  Ike 
Felsburg,  who  was  associated 
in  the  firm,  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  concern- 
ing his  activities  in  the 
curbstone  forum,  putting  the 
objections  on  the  grounds  of 
commercial  expediency.  At 
that  Mr.  Herman  struck  an 
attitude  remotely  suggestive 
of  a  plump  and  elderly  Ajax 
defying  the  lightning. 

"Listen  here,  you  Ike,"  he 
stated:  "Thirty  years  I  have 
been  building  up  this  here 
Oak  Hall  Clothing  Emporium 
and  also  hats  and  caps. 
You  you  can  run  round  with 
your  lodge  meetings  and  your 
benevolence  societies,  and  all 
this  time  I  work  here,  sweating  like  rats  in  a  trap,  and  never 
is  a  word  said  by  me  to  you,  vicer  or  verser.  I  ask  you  as 
brother  to  brother,  ain't  that  so  or  ain't  it?  It  is, "  continued 
Mr.  Herman,  answering  his  own  question. 

"But  Hermy,"  interjected  Mr.  Ike,  put  on  the  defensive 
by  the  turn  which  the  argument  had  taken  —  "but  Hermy, 
all  what  I  have  said  to  you  is  that  maybe  somebody  who 
likes  Montjoy  would  get  mad  at  you  for  your  words  and 
take  their  custom  up  the  street." 

"Let  'em!"  proclaimed  Mr.  Herman  with  a  defiant 
gesture  that  almost  upset  a  glass  case  containing  elastic 
garters  and  rubber  armbands.  "Let  'em !  Anybody  which 
would  be  a  sucker  enough  to  vote  for  Montjoy  against  a 
fine  young  fellow  like  this  here  Houser  would  also  be  a 
sucker  enough  to  let  Straus,  Coleman  &  Levy  sell  him 
strictly  guaranteed  all-wool  suitings  made  out  of  cotton 
shoddy,  and  I  wouldn't  want  his  custom  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever!" 

"But  Hermy!"  The  protest  was  growing  weaker. 
"You  wait!"  shouted  Mr.  Herman.  "You  have  had 
your  say  and  now  I  would  have  mine,  if  you  please.  I 
would  prefer  to  get  one  little  word  in  sideways,  if  you  will 
be  so  good.  You  have  just  now  seen  me  coming  in  out  of 
the  hot  sun,  hoarse  as  a  tiger  from  trying  to  convince  a  few 
idiots  which  they  never  had  any  moro  sense  than  a  dog's 
hind  leg,  and  never  will  have  any  neither.  And  so  you 
stand  there— my  own  brother— and  tell  me  I  am  going  too 
far.  Going  too  far?  Believe  me,  Mister  Ikey  Felsburg, 
I  ain't  started  yet!"  He  swung  on  his  heel  and  glared 
into  the  depths  of  his  establishment. 

"  Adolph,"  he  commanded,  "come  here ! "  Adolph  came, 
he  being  head  salesman  in  the  clothing  department,  while 
Mr.  Ike  quivered  in  dumb  apprehension,  dreading  the 
worst  and  not  knowing  what  dire  form  it  would  assume. 

"Adolph,"  said  Mr.  Herman  with  a  baleful  side  glance 
at  his  offending  kinsman,  "to-day  we  are  forming  here  the 
Oak  Hall  and  Tobias  J.  Houser  Campaign  and  Marching 
Club,  made  up  of  proprietors,  clerks,  other  employees  and 
well-wishers  of  this  here  store,  of  which  club  I  am  the  pres- 
ident therefrom  and  you  are  the  secretary.  So  you  will 
please  open  up  a  list  right  away  and  tell  all  the  boys  they 
are  already  members  in  good  standing." 

"Well  now,  Mr.  Herman,"  said  Adolph,  "I've  always 
been  good  friends  with  Quintus  Q.  Montjoy,  and  besides 
w  hich  we  are  neighbors.  No  longer  ago  than  only  day  be- 
fore yesterday  I  practically  as  good  as  promised  him  my  vote. 
I  thought  if  you  was  coming  out  for  Houser,  some  of  us 

here  in  the  store  should  be  the  other  way,  and  so  " 

Mr.  Herman  Felsburg  stilled  him  with  a  look  and 
removed  his  hat  in  order  to  speak  with  greater  emphasis. 

"Adolph  Dreifus,"  he  said  with  a  deadly  solemnity, 
"you  been  here  in  this  store  a  good  many  years.  I  would 
assume  you  like  your  job  here  pretty  well.  I  would  con- 
sider you  have  always  been  well  treated  here.  Am  I  right 
or  am  I  wrong?  I  am  right!  I  would  assume  you  would 
prefer  to  continue  here  as  before.  Yes?  No?  Yes!  You 
remember  the  time  you  wrote  with  a  piece  of  chalk  white 
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murks  on  the  lloor  so  that  that  poor  nearsighted  Leo])old 
Meyer,  who  is  now  dead  and  gone,  would  think  it  was 
scraps  of  paper  and  go  round  all  day  trying  to  pick  those 
chalk  marks  up?  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  you  do  so,  and 
1  said  nothing.  You  remember  the  time  you  induced  me 
to  buy  for  our  trade  that  order  of  strictly  nonselling  Ascot 
neckties,  because  your  own  cousin  from  Cincinnati  was  the 
salesman  handling  the  line,  which  from  that  day  to  this 
we  are  still  carrying  those  dam'  Ascot  ties  in  stock?  Did 
I  say  anything  to  you  then?  No!  Not  a  word  did  I  say. 

"All  those  things  is  years  past  and  I  have  never  spoken 
with  you  regarding  them  until  to-day.  But  now,  Adolph, 
I  must  say  I  am  ashamed  for  you  that  you  should  pick  on 
that  poor  Leopold  Meyer,  who  was  blind  like  a  barn  door. 
I  am  ashamed  for  you  that  you  should  boost  up  that  cousin 
of  yours  from  Cincinnati  and  his  bum  lines.  If  I  should  get 
more  ashamed  for  you  than  what  already  I  now  am,  there 
is  no  telling  what  I  should  do.  Adolph,  you  will  please  be 
so  good  as  to  remember  that  all  persons  that  work  in  this 
here  Oak  Hall  Clothing  Emporium  are  for  Tobe  Houser 
for  state  senator,  and  no  one  else  whatsoever.  Otherwise 
pretty  soon  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  some  new  faces  selling 
gents'  furnishing  goods  round  here.  Do  I  make  myself 
plain?  I  do! 

"My  brother,  the  junior  partner  here" — he  dwelt 
heavily  upon  the  word  "junior,"  making  of  it  a  most  quali- 
fying adjective — "he  also  thinks  in  this  matter  the  same 
way  as  I  do.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  him  for  yourself. 
There  he  stands  like  a  dumb  engraved  image.  Ask  him." 

And  Mr.  Ike,  making  craven  surrender,  raised  both  hands 
in  token  of  his  capitulation  and  weakly  murmured  "Yes." 

The  third  of  the  joint  debates,  which,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  to  be  the  last  one  of  the  series,  began  according  to  sched- 
ule and  announcement  at  the  boat-store  corner  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  assemblage  mustering  up  in  the  hundreds.  In 
fact,  the  Daily  Evening  News  reporter,  in  the  introductory 
paragraph  of  his  account,  referred  to  it,  I  believe,  as  "a  sea 
of  upturned  faces."  Mr.  Montjoy  led  off  first.  He  had  his 
say  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  speaking  with  much 
fluency  from  a  small  board  platform  that  was  built  up 
against  the  side  of  the  old  boat  store,  and  occasionally  with 
a  fretful  shake  of  the  head  raising  his  voice  so  it  might  be 


heard  above  the  rumbling  objurgations  of  the  first  mate 
of  the  Cumberland  Queen,  who,  thirty  yards  down  the  old 
gravel  levee,  was  urging  his  black  rousters  to  greater  speed 
as  they  rolled  the  last  of  a  consignment  of  tobacco  hogs- 
heads across  the  lower  wharf  boat  and  aboard  the  Queen's 
boiler  deck.  Mr.  Montjoy  concluded  with  a  neat  verbal 
flourish  and  sat  down,  mopping  his  moistened  brow  with  a 
square  of  fine  cambric.  Mr.  Montjoy  never  permitted 
himself  to  sweat,  and  in  public,  at  least,  he  perspired  but 
seldom;  but  there  were  times  when  he  did  diffuse  a  per- 
ceptible glow. 

His  rival  arose  to  answer  him.  He  started  off,  Houser 
did,  by  stating  that  he  was  not  running  on  his  family  record 
for  this  office.  He  was  running  on  his  own  record,  such  as 
it  was.  Briefly  but  vigorously  he  defended  his  uncle — a 
thing  he  had  done  before.  Continuing,  he  would  say  Mr. 
Montjoy  had  accused  him  of  being  young.  Well,  he  wished 
to  plead  guilty  to  that  charge.  If  it  were  a  defect,  to  be 
counted  against  him,  time  would  probably  cure  him  of  it, 
and  he  thought  the  senate  chamber  at  Frankfort,  this  state, 
provided  a  very  suitable  spot  for  the  aging  process.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  He  had  a  rather  whimsical  drawl  and  a 
straightforward,  commonplace  manner  of  delivery. 

He  continued,  and  I  quote: 

"Some  of  you  may  have  heard  somewhere — casually — 
that  my  opponent  had  a  grandfather.  Stories  to  that 
general  effect  have  been  in  circulation  for  quite  some  little 
time  in  this  vicinity.  I  gather  from  various  avenues  of 
information  that  my  opponent  is  not  exactly  ashamed  of 
his  grandfather.  I  don't  blame  him  for  that.  A  person 
without  many  prospects,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned, 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  dwelling  rather  heavily  upon  the 
past.  But,  fellow  citizens,  doesn't  it  strike  you  that  in  this 
campaign  we  are  having  altogether  too  much  grandfather 
and  not  enough  grandson?"  (Renewed  laughter  from  the 
Houser  adherents,  and  Mr.  Montjoy's  face  turning  a  violent 
red.)  "  It  strikes  me  that  the  stock  is  sort  of  petering  out. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  whale  has  bred  a  minnow. 

"And  so,  in  light  of  these  things,  I  want  to  make  this 
proposition  here  and  now:  I  want  every  man  in  this  county 
whose  grandfather  owned  eighty  slaves  and  four  thousand 
acres  of  bottom  lands  to  vote  for  Mr.  Montjoy.  And  all  I 
ask  for  myself  is  that  every  man  whose  grandfather  didn't 


own  eighty  darkies  and  four  thousand  acres  should  cast 
his  vote  for  me."  (A  voice:  "  My  grandpop  never  owned 
nary  nigger,  Toby.  I  reckon  you  git  my  vote  without  a 
struggle,  boy.") 

Along  this  strain  Mr.  Houser  continued  some  minutes. 
It  was  a  line  he  had  not  taken  in  either  of  his  previous  argu- 
ments with  his  opponent.  He  branched  away  from  it  to 
tell  what  he  meant  to  do  for  the  people  of  the  district  in  the 
event  of  his  nomination  and  election,  but  presently  he  came 
back  again  to  the  other  theme,  while  Judge  Priest  grinned 
up  at  him  from  his  place  in  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  Mr. 
Montjoy  fidgeted  and  fumed  and  wriggled  as  though  the 
chair  upon  which  he  sat  had  been  the  top  of  a  moderately 
hot  stove.  From  these  and  from  yet  other  signs  it  might 
have  been  noted  that  Mr.  Montjoy,  under  the  nagging, 
semihumorous  goadings  of  young  Houser,  was  rapidly  losing 
his  temper,  which,  by  our  awkward  Anglo-Saxon  mode  of 
speech,  is  but  another  way  of  saying  he  was  not  losing  his 
temper  at  all  but,  instead,  finding  out  that  he  had  one. 

The  Cumberland  Queen  blew  her  whistle  for  departure, 
and  as  the  roar  died  away  Mr.  Houser  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  act  of  finishing  a  sentence  touching  with 
gentle  irony  upon  the  topic  which  seemed  so  to  irk  and 
irritate  Mr.  Montjoy.  He  never  finished  it. 

Up  from  his  chair  sprang  Mr.  Montjoy  and  shook  a 
knotted  fist  beneath  Mr.  Houser's  nose. 

"  How  dare  you ! "  he  demanded.  ' '  How  dare  you  indulge 
in  your  cheap  sarcasm— your  low  scurrilities— regarding 
one  of  the  grandest  men  the  Southland  ever  produced!" 

His  voice  turned  falsetto  and  soared  to  a  slate-pencilly 
screech. 

"I  repeat  it,  sir— how  dare  you,  you  underbred  igno- 
ramus, you  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  noble 
grandfather!  Nobody  knows  who  your  grandfather  was. 
I  doubt  whether  anybody  knows  who  your  father  " 

Perhaps  it  was  what  Mr.  Montjoy  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  asserting.  Perhaps  it  was  that  his  knuckle,  as  he 
brandished  his  fist  in  Mr.  Houser's  face,  grazed  Mr. 
Houser's  cheek. 

Mr.  Houser  stretched  forth  a  solid  arm  and  gripped  a 
handful  of  sinewy  fingers  in  the  lapels  of  Mr.  Montjoy's 
coat.  He  didn't  strike  Mr.  Montjoy,  but  he  took  him  and  he 
(Continued  on  Page  54) 
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MR.  PATRICK  TIERNEY,  alone  in  his  art  gallery 
on  the  sunrise  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  swabbed 
up  a  few  drops  of  beer  left  upon  the  bar  by  the  last 
customer  and  hummed  a  snatch  of  a  sentimental  ballad. 

Sentiment  would  have  seemed  out  of  place  in  Mr.  Tier- 
ney's  establishment,  for  the  walls  were  plastered  thick 
with  photographs  and  halftones  of  gentlemen  with  cauli- 
flower ears  and  ingrowing  noses.  All  the  personages  thus 
represented  were  more  or  less  known  to 
the  sort  of  fame  that  blossoms  large 
upon  the  pink  pages  of  great  religious 
dailies,  and  Mr.  Tierney  himself  was  a 
walking  encyclopedia  of  information 
regarding  these  battered  gladiators — 
a  sort  of  a  Who  Whipped  Who  in  Point 
Richmond. 

He  could  trace  a  champion  at  any 
weight  to  his  obscure  beginnings  and 
brighten  his  history  with  anecdote 
and  personal  reminiscence.  He  had  an 
uncanny  faculty  for  picking  winners 
and  comers,  and  to  leave  it  to  Tierney 
was  to  get  the  last  word  on  anything 
connected  with  the  ring  or  its  followers. 

It  was  Tierney  who  pulled  Young 
Kilroy  off  the  brake-beams  and  started 
him  onward  and  upward ;  it  was  Tierney 
who  took  one  look  at  the  loudly  heralded 
unbeaten  Australian  champion  and 
mortgaged  his  property  to  bet  against 
him,  thereby  cashing  in  handsomely  at 
odds  of  two  for  one;  it  was  Tierney  who 
three  days  before  the  McCloskey- 
O'Shay  fiasco  advised  his  friends  not  to 
back  either  man,  and  chuckled  astutely 
when  all  bets  were  called  off  at  the  ring- 
side. Because  of  these  I  hings,  and  many 
more,  people  listened  when  Tierney 
talked.  They  said  he  "knewsomething," 
and  if  there  were  times  when  he  kept 
this  knowledge  to  himself,  turning  it  to 
financial  account,  they  credited  him 
with  wisdom.  Fattening  a  hank  balance 
is  no  sin  in  any  community. 

The  swinging  door  opened  and  two 
men  entered.  The  first  was  small  and 
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compact,  with  the  alert  air  of  a  fox  ter- 
rier, and  he  wore  a  checkered  suit  of 
violent  pattern.  The  second  was  tall 
and  solemn  and  quietly  dressed.  Both 
hailed  Tierney  in  familiar  fashion. 

"Well,  how's  the  ole  burglar?"  said 
the  small  man.  "Long  time  I  no  see 
you!" 

"Patrick,"  said  the  other,  "I  greet 
you ! " 

"'Lo,  Cricket!  'Lo,  Deacon!" 
grinned  Tierney,  extending  a  freckled 
paw  across  the  bar.  "  What's  new  on  tin' 
other  side  of  the  Bay?" 

"Not  a  thing!"  answered  the  new- 
comer addressed  as  Cricket.  "Didn't 
see  you  at  the  fight  last  Tuesday  night, 
Tierney." 

"A  fat  chance!"  said  the  proprietor, 
setting  out  the  bottles.  "A  fine,  fat 
chance!  Catch  me  layin'  off  to  watch 
Hogan  take  a  nap.  Hogan!  And  him 
with  a  nose  that  shouts  out  loud  that 
his  name  is  Isidore  Mandelhaum!  He 
quit,  didn't  he?" 

"He  did  that  little  thing,"  replied 
the  Deacon  gravely.  "His  friends  say 
a  right  hook  on  the  jaw  sent  him  bye- 
bye,  but  1  know  better.  He  got  up  as 
soon  as  the  referee  stopped  counting." 

"Wasn't  hurt  a  bit,"  supplemented 
the  Cricket. 

"He's  u  puzzle  to  me,"  continued 
the  Deacon.  "Week  before  last  he 
went  all  round  Young  McOraw  like  a 
cooper  round  a  barrel.  On  the  form 
he  showed  that  night  he  could  have 
whipped  a  world's  champion.  Last 
Tuesday  night  he  quit  to  a  dub.  1 
cun'l  figure  him  at  all." 

"  I  can  '  "  Tierney  slapped  his  hand  on 
the  bar.    "lie  ain't  worth  two  whoops 

in— Petalumu!" 

"lie's  fast,"  murmured  the  Cricket. 

"And  clever  as  t  hey  make  Vrn."  This 
from  the  I  >eacon. 
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"And  he  can  hit  with  both  hands  — hit  hard  too."  Tier- 
ney  took  up  the  thread.  "He's  got  everything  a  fighter 
ought  to  have— everything  but  the  heart  and  the  stomach. 
He'll  never  fight  for  the  pure  love  of  fightin',  understand 
me?  Put  an  Irish  heart  in  him,  make  him  train  a  little  bit 
now  and  then,  an'  you'd  have  a  champion-  no  less." 

"He  handed  that  big  squarehead  from  the  revenue  cut- 
ter an  awful  trimming,"  said  the  Cricket. 

"An'  why?  Because  he  knew  the  sailor  was  too  slow  to 
hit  him  with  a  buggy  whip!  Put  a  man  in  front  of  him 
that  he  knows  he  can  lick,  an'  Isidore  is  a  demon.  Give  him 
a  tough  boy  that  he  ain't  sure  about  -one  that'll  rough  it 
with  him  an'  step  on  his  feet  in  the  clinches  an'  shove  him 
round  the  ring  an'  pretty  soon  you'll  see  him  pickin'  out 
a  soft  spot  to  fall  on.  Oh,  I  know  him  like  a  book!  The 
kick  of  a  mule  in  either  hand,  but  the  heart  of  a  cottontail 
rabbit!  Not  worth  that!"  And  Tierney  snapped  his 
fingers  contemptuously. 

"If  you  could  only  find  a  way  to  make  him  fight,  eh?" 
This  was  the  Deacon's  contribution. 

The  Cricket  snarled.  "You  can't  make  that  fellow  do 
anything !  The  only  part  of  the  fighting  game  that  he  likes 
is  the  split-up  in  the  box-office.  When  he  works  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  house  you  can  see  him  counting  the  gallery 
between  rounds  and  figuring  how  much  is  coming  to  him. 
And  he  never  misses  it  very  far  either." 

"Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,"  argued  the  Dea- 
con, "he  can  fight  if  he  wants  to." 

"  That's  the  point ! "  cried  Tierney.  "  He  ain't  wantin'  to." 

"'A  bird  that  can  sing  and  won't  sing  ought  to  be  made 
to  sing,'"  quoted  the  Deacon. 

"He  ought  to  be  shot!"  growled  the  Cricket. 

"Our  little  friend  here,"  explained  the  Deacon,  "bet  a 
couple  of  centuries  on  Isidore  last  Tuesday  night.  The 
memory  lingers." 

"You  know  it  does!"  burst  out  the  Cricket.  "I'd  like 
to  be  down  to  weight  again  and  take  it  out  of  his  hide!" 

Patrick  Tierney  made  a  clucking  noise  with  his  tongue 
and  slid  the  cloth  over  the  bar  a  few  times  before  he  spoke. 
Then:  "You  can't  lick  him  yourself,"  said  he,  "but  you 
might  get  him  licked  good  an'  plenty." 

"How?"  demanded  the  Cricket  eagerly. 

Tierney  glanced  toward  the  door  and  lowered  his  voice. 

"  I've  got  a  lad  here,  sort  of  under  cover.  I  was  figurin' 
on  springin'  him  pretty  soon.  He's  the  roughest  two- 
handed  mauler  you  ever  saw.  Name's  Callahan,  an'  he'd 
rather  fight  than  eat.  He'd  give  Isidore  an  awful  cleanin'." 

"Yes,  if  he'd  stay  and  take  it!" 

Tierney  emitted  a  dry  chuckle. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  he.  "Tell  Isidore  you've  got 
a  sucker  for  him  an'  he  won't  train  a  minute.    Make  the 
cut  seventy-five-twenty-five,  an'  Isidore'll  stick 
round  quite  a  while— for  the  long  end." 

"But  how  good  is  this  Callahan?"  asked  the 
Cricket.  " 

"  Good  enough  to  make  you  open  your  lamps, 
my  son.  Come  over  to-morrow  afternoon  an'  I'll 
have  him  put  on  the  gloves  with  some  of  the  gang. 
If  you  don't  say  he's  the  roughest  walloper  in  seven 
counties,  the  joint  is  yours,  cash  register  an'  all ! " 

"Fair  enough!"  said  the  Cricket. 

"It  listens  well,"  said  the  Deacon,  nodding 
gravely.  "Patrick,  another  small  libation  upon 
the  altar  of  friendship  and  we're  on  our  way!" 

Tierney  stared  at  the  swinging  door  until  it 
ceased  to  vibrate  behind  his  guests. 

"'A  bird  that  can  sing  and  won't  sing  ought  to 
be  made  to  sing,'"  he  mused.  "An'  that's  true. 
This  bird  knows  all  the  notes,  but  is  there  a  way 
to  make  him  like  music,  I  wonder?" 

// 

TSIDORE  MANDELBAUM  did  not  fight  be- 
-I-  cause  he  loved  fighting.  A  stiff  jab  upon  his 
prominent  nose  had  no  charms  for  him;  a  well- 
timed  hook  to  the  point  of  the  chin  roused  in  him 
no  wild  enthusiasm  for  the  conflict.  Isidore  was 
a  gladiator  for  revenue  only.  The  jingle  of  the 
shekels  in  the  box-office  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
his  nature;  the  soft  rustle  of  currency  was  soothing 
to  his  soul.  Propose  an  engagement  to  the  average 
boxer  of  Isidore's  caliber,  and  the  first  question 
would  never  vary:  "Who  with?"  Propose  one 
to  Mandelbaum.and  he  would  ask:  "  How  much  ?  " 

Isidore,  acting  as  his  own  manager  for  econom- 
ical reasons,  preferred  to  battle  for  a  flat  sum- 
so  much  in  the  hand,  win,  lose  or  draw,  before  he 
entered  the  ring.  If  he  felt  he  could  win  without 
trouble  or  danger,  well  and  good.  If  the  evening's 
entertainment  was  not  to  his  liking  Isidore  would 
stumble  into  an  easy  swing,  stop  the  glove  with 
his  jaw  and  remain  upon  the  floor  until  the  referee 
signaled  "  Cease  firing."  For  this  inglorious  trait 
he  was  called  a  quitter,  and  his  intimates  often 
remonstrated  with  him  for  what  they  were  pleased 
to  term  his  lack  of  gameness. 

"Gameness  is  good  — when  it  gets  you  some- 
thing," Isidore  would  argue.  "  For  a  big  long  end 


I  can  be  as  game  as  anybody,  but  on  a  win,  lose  or  draw 
proposition  it  ain't  worth  while.  Why  should  I  get  my 
face  knocked  off  me  when  all  I  get  is  just  so  much?" 

"But  every  time  you  quit  it  goes  as  a  knockout  on  your 
record!" 

"The  only  record  I  keep,"  Isidore  would  reply  calmly, 
"is  a  bank  book.  Those  knockouts  are  in  there,  too,  but 
they  don't  show." 

"You'll  never  get  to  be  a  champion  if  you  let  all  these 
dubs  lick  you." 

Isidore  had  a  counter  for  that  lead. 

"A  champion  has  to  cut  his  money  in  two  with  some 
bum  of  a  manager.  In  the  end  he  ain't  got  anything. 
Small  profits  and  quick  returns  is  better." 

So,  dead  alike  to  ambition  and  shame,  Isidore  Mandel- 
baum  went  his  devious  way,  fighting  like  a  world's  cham- 
pion one  week  and  like  an  inebriated  apple-woman  the 
next.  It  was  all  the  same  to  Isidore.  He  was,  as  he  often 
said,  a  business  man  in  a  business  that  was  no  business. 

This  is  why  he  was  deeply  interested  in  a  proposition 
submitted  by  Cricket  Cassidy,  a  former  lightweight  of 
great  renown,  but  now  doing  the  best  he  could,  who  met 
Isidore  by  carefully  arranged  accident  one  evening. 

"  Well,  and  how's  Kid  Hogan  and  all  the  other  Hogans?" 
asked  the  Cricket. 

Isidore  regarded  the  Cricket  with  a  shrewd,  beady  eye, 
but  read  nothing  more  than  cheery  good  nature  in  Cas- 
sidy's  countenance. 

"All  right,  I  guess,"  said  Isidore. 

"How's  business?" 

"Business  is  bad,"  admitted  Isidore.  "Rotten  bad. 
You  saw  that  fight  last  week?  Here  I  am  winning  all  by 
myself  and  making  a  chopping  block  out  of  this  Swede — 
and  then  I  come  to  in  my  corner  with  the  smelling  salts 
under  my  nose." 

"Tough  luck!"  said  the  Cricket.  "He's  a  dangerous 
guy,  that  Swanson.  Always  got  a  kick  left  in  him." 

"Like  a  government  mule!"  agreed  Isidore  fervently. 
"And,  would  you  believe  it,  they  say  I  quit!" 

Cricket  was  not  one  of  Isidore's  intimates,  and  to  the 
public  at  large  Kid  Hogan  did  not  tell  all  his  business, 
holding  that  to  be  bad  business.  Cassidy,  who  had  seen  the 
battle  under  discussion,  and  had  watched  Isidore  bob  up 
at  the  count  of  ten  and  walk  steadily  to  his  corner  without 
so  much  as  a  tremor  of  the  knees,  clucked  sympathetically. 

"You  don't  say!" 

"But  I  do  say !  And  for  that,"  wailed  Isidore — "for  that 
they  have  canceled  two  dates  on  me.  I  suppose  I  should 
stay  in  there  and  be  knocked  dead !   Business  is  bad,  sure." 

"  I  think  I  know  where  you  can  pick  up  some  soft  money." 

Isidore  was  on  his  guard  at  once. 


body 


"I  don't  split  with  anybody!"  said  he  quickly.  "It 
ain't  business,  and  why  should  I  when  I  make  my  own 
matches  and  do  my  own  managing?  No  split!" 

The  Cricket  laughed. 

"Forget  it!  I'm  not  looking  for  anything.  I  thought  I 
could  put  something  in  your  way,  that's  all,  but  if  " 

"Well,"  said  Isidore  cautiously,  "I  can  always  listen." 

"All  right,  listen  to  this:  Over  at  Point  Richmond 
they've  got  a  roughneck  named  Callahan.  The  railroad 
men  think  he's  a  wonder  because  he's  won  a  couple  of  bar- 
room brawls.  1  heard  about  him  and  went  to  see  Tierney. 
You  know  Tierney?" 

"Everybody  knows  Tierney,"  said  Isidore  impatiently. 
"Go  on." 

"Well,  Tierney  says  Callahan  is  a  false  alarm,  and  that 
the  first  fairly  good  boy  he  meets  will  lick  him  in  a  round. 
Tierney  says  he's  muscle-bound  and  can't  get  out  of  his  own 
way.  Tierney  thinks  that  Young  Morrissey  could  put  Cal- 
lahan away  in  jigtime." 

"Young  Morrissey!"  sneered  Isidore.  "Didn't  I  lick 
him  three  times?" 

"Of  course,  but  don't  you  see  what  a  cinch  that  makes 
it  for  you?"  argued  the  Cricket.  "Tierney  says  he  would 
rather  have  you,  on  account  of  your  punch.  Now  you 
write  Tierney  and  make  this  match  -he's  got  a  piece  of  the 
fight  club  over  there— and  you  demand  a  percentage  basis. 
Make  it  seventy-five  and  twenty-five,  or  eighty-twenty. 

It'll  be  just  the  same  as  finding  it,  and  " 

"Say,  wait  a  minute!"  Isidore  was  a  business  man, 
with  all  a  business  man's  suspicions.  "Where  do  you  come 
in  on  this  and  what  do  you  get  out  of  it?" 

"Bonehead!"  cried  the  Cricket.  "The  betting,  of 
course.  What  else?  The  railroad  men  and  the  town  sports 
will  bet  their  shirts  on  Callahan.  Me  and  Tierney  will 
clean  up  all  the  loose  dough  in  town!" 

"And  Tierney  will  bet  on  me?"  demanded  Isidore. 
"Sure  he  will!  He  says  Callahan  won't  lay  a  glove  on 
you— too  slow  and  telegraphs  everything.  Tierney  says  it 
will  be  the  softest  money  that  ever  went  hunting  a  home. 
You  might  even  bet  some  yourself." 
"I  never  bet,"  said  Isidore  firmly. 
"Well,  think  it  over.  Tierney  is  already  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  Young  Morrissey.  Of  course  he  won't  be  such 

a  safe  betting  proposition  as  you,  but  " 

"I'll  write  him  to-night!"  said  Isidore.  "You— you're 
sure  you  don't  want  anything,  eh?" 

"Not  a  thing  but  the  betting  privilege!"  laughed  the 
Cricket.  "Say,  you  don't  think  anybody  in  the  world  is 
on  the  level,  do  you?" 

"In  this  business — no,"  answered  Isidore  Mandelbaum 
simply  and  truthfully.  "They  got  to  show  me." 

"That's  right,  kid,"  agreed  the  Cricket.  "Take 
no  chances." 

"Just  Pat  Tierney,  Point  Richmond— that'll 
get  him,  will  it?"  asked  Isidore. 

"Care  of  the  Golden  Gate  Saloon.  Yes." 
"  Much  obliged,"  said  Isidore.  "I'd  do  as  much 
for  you." 

"  I'll  bet  you  would ! "  said  the  Cricket  heartily. 


/// 

ONCE  more  Patrick  Tierney  was  alone  with  his 
art  gallery  and  engaged  in  the  thoughtful 
occupation  of  polishing  the  bar  with  a  damp  rag. 
To  him  came  the  Deacon,  as  solemn  as  usual,  but 
with  a  faint  flicker  in  his  eye. 

"Patrick,"  said  he,  "I  hope  I  see  you  well." 
"  You  do  if  your  eyesight  ain't  failin',"  answered 
the  proprietor,  hospitably  reaching  for  a  bottle. 

"If  you  insist,"  murmured  the  Deacon,  helping 
himself  sparingly.   He  lifted  his  glass. 
"Here's  success  to  crime!"  said  he. 
"Success!"  echoed  Tierney.   "And  how's  it 
going?" 

"Great!  Immense!"  The  Deacon  coughed 
noisily  as  he  set  down  the  glass.  "Patrick,  a  gift 
horse  is  a  sacred  animal  and  I  always  did  like  cook- 
ing whisky,  but  what  do  you  make  that  stuff  of? 
Fusel  oil  or  just  plain  vitriol?  Wow!  I  feel  like 
a  new  man— purified  by  fire,  as  it  were!" 

"A-ah,  where  do  you  get  that?"  grumbled 
Tierney.  "That's  the  reg'lar  bar  whisky." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  Synthetic 
hooch,  made  of  something  almost  as  good.  Guar- 
anteed to  remove  corns,  warts,  wens  or  bunions, 
as  well  as  the  lining  of  the  human  stomach !  And 
that's  not  all  that  ails  it  either." 

"Every  man  to  his  own  taste,"  said  Tierney 
sullenly.  "They  like  it  over  here.  What's  the 
news?" 

"Briefly,  and  in  words  of  one  syllable,"  said  the 
Deacon,  "  the  tip  got  round  town  that  Isidore  was 
framed  up  for  a  benefit  with  an  inferior  person 
named  Callahan.  The  impression  prevailed  that 
Isidore  could  not  lose— wouldn't  be  allowed  to 
lose.  In  short,  a  lead  pipe.  You  know  how  it  is. 
Pick  three  men,  swear  'em  to  secrecy,  pledge  their 
sacred  words  of  honor  that  it  goes  no  farther,  and 
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all  San  Francisco  is  wise  by  night.  The  same  end  might  be 
served  by  hiring  the  front  page  of  a  morning  paper,  but 
our  method  was  cheaper.  We  picked  the  right  men  to  tell, 
Patrick." 

"Sure.   And  then?" 

"Then  the  Mandelbaum  money  began  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  pool  rooms.  It  came  in  bunches,  bun- 
dles, bales.  Never  have  I  seen  it  re- 
spond more  nobly.  How  these  sure- 
thingers  do  climb  aboard  when  they  think 
they've  got  a  cinch,  eh  !  All  in  the  world 
that  they  want  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
the  best  of  it.  Give  'em  that  much  of  an 
edge  and  they'll  bet  you  until  the  cows 
come  home.  We  could  have  placed  a  lot 
more." 

"Could  you  now?"  said  Tierney. 
"Well,  well!" 

"How's  Callahan?" 

"Trained  to  the  minute.  In  the  pink 
o'  condition,  as  the  sportin'  reporters 
say,  though  pink  is  no  color  for  a  fightin' 
man." 

"And  confident  of  victory,  eh?  You 
know  they  always  say  that  too." 

"Confident  is  no  name  for  it,  Deacon, 
no  name  for  it.  He  was  tellin'  me  last 
night  what  he's  goin'  to  buy  with  the  long 
end." 

The  Deacon  nodded  approvingly.  ' 

"That's  the  spirit !  Our  friend  Isidore 
will  be  pained,  not  to  say  shocked  and 
grieved.  He  hasn't  trained  a  lick  for 
Callahan." 

"Tell  me  now,"  said  Tierney,  "did 
he  ever  train  in  his  whole  life?  If  so, 
they  kept  word  of  it  from  me." 

"  His  notion  of  vigorous  training  would 
be  to  run  round  the  block  once  after  a 
hearty  meal,"  said  the  Deacon.  "Tell 
your  boy  to  rough  it  with  him  from  the 
start,  haul  him  all  over  the  ring,  lay  on 
him  in  the  clinches — anything  to  get  him 
tired.  Then  when  he  begins  to  puff — 
bang!  bang!  in  the  pantry,  and  Isidore 
will  fold  up  like  a  wet  towel." 

"I'll  do  that,"  said  Tierney. 


Calm  and  untroubled  by  any  hint  of 
impending  disaster  Isidore  Mandelbaum 
came  to  the  slaughter.    He  brought 
with  him — no,  for  they  paid  their  own  way — two  more 
or  less  faithful  retainers,  Mush  McManus  and  Gopher 
Gallegher,  born  respectively  Marcus  Cohn  and  Meyer 
Goldstone.  With  characteristic  caution  Isidore  timed  his 
arrival  with  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  pavilion,  for  he 
had  agreed  to  a  percentage  basis  and  was  interested  in  the 
paid  admissions.   He  took  his  stand  at  the  main  entrance, 
where  he  assisted  the  ticket-taker  to  handle  the  reserves, 
and  also  kept  him  from  passing  in  his  friends  for  nothing. 
Marcus  and  Meyer  performed  a  like  office  at  the  gallery 
door. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  dress  for  the  ring  Isidore 
called  Meyer  Goldstone  to  the  main  entrance  and  left  him 
there  on  guard. 

"Aw,  w'at's  t'  matter  witcha?"  snarled  the  ticket-taker. 
"T  house  is  full,  ain't  it?" 

"Sure!"  said  Isidore  cheerfully.  "But  there  might  be 
some  standing  room  left.  Keep  your  lamps  on  this  bird, 
Meyer."  So  saying,  Isidore  picked  up  his  suitcase  and 
departed  for  the  dressing  room. 

Most  boxers  require  more  valeting  than  a  prince  of  royal 
blood,  but  attendants  cost  money,  and  Isidore  would  pay 
no  man  to  lace  his  shoes  and  help  him  on  with  his  trunks. 
He  dressed  without  assistance  and  sat  down  on  the  rubbing 
table  to  wait  the  call.  The  last  preliminary  bout  was 
under  way,  and  Isidore  knew  he  would  not  have  long  to 
wait.  As  he  sat  there,  crossing  and  uncrossing  his  hare 
legs,  unseeing  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  in  front  of  him,  was  he, 
perhaps,  thinking  of  his  unknown  opponent,  wondering  what 
he  was  like,  speculating  on  the  power  of  his  punch?  Ah,  no. 

"The  house,"  thought  Isidore,  "will  run  twelve  hun- 
dred. Sixty  per  cent,  to  the  management  the  robbers! 
Forty  for  us  to  split.  Pour  times  two  is  eight,  four  times 
one  is  four.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  that  again  makes  yep!  three  hundred  and 
sixty."  And  his  smile  was  the  smile  of  a  young  mi.n  with- 
out a  worry  in  the  world. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  with  a  crash  and  a  large  man 
stood  framed  in  the  aperture  a  large,  wide  man  with 
freckles,  a  sandy  mustache  and  a  gray  sombrero  yanked 
down  over  steely  blue  eyes.  Isidore  looked  up,  startled, 
and  his  first  impression  was  an  unpleasant  one;  he  knew 
instinctively  that  he  was  not  going  to  care  for  this  person. 
The  man  hesitated  an  instant,  then  he  stepped  inside  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"A  couple  or  three  words  with  you,  young  feller!"  Haid 
he  gruffly. 


to-night,  sonny,  or  "   The  sharp 

click  of  the  handcuffs  completed  the 
threat. 

Isidore  moistened  his  lips  with  his 
tongue. 

"And— if  I  win,  what?" 

The  big  man  grinned. 

"All  off.  Bygones  will  be  bygones. 
Nothing  doing.  But  if  you  lose  " 

"  Mister,"  said  Isidore  in  a  husky 
whisper,  "  I  give  you  my  paralyzed  word 
of  honor  I  never  had  the  intentions  of 
losing  this  fight!" 

Marcus  and  Meyer  entered  the  dress- 
ing room  together.  "Callahan  is  in  the 
ring  already,"  said  Marcus.  "Where's 
the  bucket  and  things?" 

The  large  man  turned  at  the  door  and 
looked  at  Mandelbaum. 

"I'll  be  at  the  ringside,"  said  he  with 
significance.  "Close  to  your  corner." 
Then  he  went  away. 

"Who  was  that  big  stiff?"  asked 
Meyer.  "Has  he  got  a  bet  on  this  fight, 
or  something?" 

"No,"  said  Isidore  briefly  and  un- 
happily.  "I  have." 

"How  much?"  demanded  Marcus, 
suddenly  interested. 

"Six  months!"  said  Isidore. 
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"Hey  I    Don't  Lose  Your  Head  an'  Try  to  Outslug  This  Guy  I    Rough  Stuff —That's  His  Dish  I 

"You  got  a  nerve,  busting  in  like  this,"  Isidore  began, 
but  the  words  died  away.  The  big  man's  coat  was  unbut- 
toned, and  as  he  bent  forward  it  swung  away  from  his  body 
far  enough  to  show  a  silver  star  upon  his  vest.  The  star 
bore  the  words  "Deputy  Sheriff."  "I — what  can  I  do  for 
you?"  asked  Isidore  politely.    "I  ain't  done  nothing,  I 

assure  you.  I'm  a  stranger  here,  and  " 

"It's  what  you're  going  to  do  to-night  that  counts." 
"To-night?"  stammered  Isidore.    The  man's  words 
were  ominous;  his  manner  positively  threatening. 

"Don't  stall.  You  got  me  the  first  time.  You  fought 
Bill  Ladd  over  here  last  April,  didn't  you?" 
"Well?"   Isidore's  mouth  was  dry. 
"And  you  quit  like  a  dawg,  didn't  you?" 
"Mister,"  said  Isidore  earnestly,  "that's  all  a  mistake. 

They  told  you  wrong.  I  never  quit  in  my  " 

The  large  man  laughed  coarsely. 
"Tell  that  to  the  marines!"  said  he. 
"But,  mister  " 

"Shut  up  till  I  get  done!  You  could  have  won  that  fight 
in  a  walk,  but  you  laid  down  after  you  had  Bill  Ladd 
licked  laid  down  for  one  measly  little  poke  on  the  jaw. 
Them  that  bet  on  you  didn't  get  a  run  for  their  money. 
The  sheriff  of  this  county  was  one  of  'em,  sonny,  and  he 
hasn't  forgot  it.  He  framed  up  a  little  surprise  party  for 
you.  You're  going  to  fight  on  the  square  to-night,  under- 
stand? No  stalling  and  no  quitting.  If  you  don't  win 
you'd  better  be  knocked  out  so  cold  that  it'll  take  a  doctor 
an  hour  to  bring  you  to  and  the  doctor'U  be  at  the  ring- 
side tOO.  Lose  this  fight,  and  you'll  go  to  jail  for  three 
months.    Quit,  and  you'll  be  with  us  for  six  months. 

fMbef 

"  But— but  you  can't   The  words  came  in  a  series 

of  dry  croaks. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can  !  Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Conspiracy  to  defraud  the  public."  The  man  rolled  these 
formidable  phrases  under  his  tongue  with  too  evident  rel- 
ish, and  there  was  a  certain  grim  assurance  in  his  manner 
that  strangled  argument.  "Don't  you  tell  DM  what  can't 
be  done.  You  know  what  happened  to  Kid  Banks,  don't 
you?  Six  months  on  the  rock  pile,  making  little  ones  out 
of  big  ones.  His  lawyers  cost  him  a  thousand,  and  then 
couldn't  do  anything  for  him.  He  thought  he  could  pull 
ofT  a  fake  light  in  this  county.  The  sheriff  is  a  bud  homhrr. 
When  he  goes  after  a  crook  he  gets  him  good."  The  large 
man  felt  in  his  pocket  and  drew,  out  two  shining  steel  cir- 
clet*, which  jingled  as  he  handled  them.  "You  better  win 


IV 

SIDORE  sat  in  his  corner  and  stared 
at  his  opponent.  For  the  first  time  a 
new  element  had  entered  his  calculations. 
Callahan  looked  hard  as  pig  iron.  He 
also  had  the  appearance  of  physical  fit- 
ness, and  none  of  the  nervousness  to  be 
expected  in  a  novice  making  his  initial 
appearance  against  a  seasoned  gladiator. 
He  chatted  and  laughed  with  his  seconds 
as  they  laced  his  gloves,  and  not  once 
did  he  so  much  as  glance  at  the  opposite 
corner.  These  things  were  not  lost  on 
Isidore. 

"This  guy,"  said  he  with  conviction, 
"  has  been  there  before.  He  ain't  worried 
or  anything.  Maybe  I  should  have 
trained  for  him." 

"Ho!"  said  Marcus.  "You  can  lick 
all  these  near-fighters  without  no  more 
than  a  clean  shave ! "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  second  to  hearten 
his  principal.  Isidore  glanced  along  the  ropes,  and  there 
sure  enough  was  the  large  man,  chatting  with  a  companion 
who  wore  a  neat  Vandyke  beard  and  spectacles. 

"The  doctor!"  thought  Isidore.  Then  bitterly:  "They 
ain't  leaving  me  a  single  out!" 

The  principals  were  presented  to  the  audience,  and  Cal- 
lahan received  a  tremendous  ovation,  to  which  he  responded 
by  bobbing  his  bullet  head  as  he  swaggered  back  to  his 
corner.  Isidore  was  hooted  unmercifully,  his  usual  recep- 
tion when  fighting  away  from  home.  Several  aspiring 
youths  shambled  into  the  ring  and  were  introduced  by  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  as  desiring  to  "meet  the  winner," 
after  which  they  shook  hands  formally  with  Callahan  and 
Mandelbaum.  An  impatient  uproar  beat  down  from  the 
gallery: 

"Git  to  business!" 
"Bring  on  the  raw  meat!" 
"Hey,  Callahan!  You  know!" 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  waved  his  pudgy  arms  over 
his  head. 

"Order,  please!"  he  bellowed.  "Must  have  order!" 
A  bull-necked  man  shed  coal,  vest,  collar  and  tie,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  clambered  heavily  through  the  ropes. 
It  was  Butch  O'Connor,  the  referee.  He  strode  to  the 
middle  of  the  ring  and  beckoned  the  lighters  to  him.  Cal- 
lahan approached,  grinning  cheerfully.  Isidore's  face  wore 
a  serious  expression.  He  had  forgotten  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars. 

"Cheer  up!"  bantered  Callahan.  "The  worst  is  yet  to 
come!" 

"That's  for  you  to  find  out!"  snapped  Isidore  venom- 
ously. 

"The  proper  spirit  I"  com  men  led  Butch.  "  Listen  now !" 
He  droned  through  the  familiar  inst  met  ions,  gave  the 
customary  warnings,  and  the  lighters  nodded  and  returned 
to  their  corners.    Isidore,  resting  one  glove  lightly  on  the 
topmost  rope,  heard  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  bawling 
the  announcement     heard,  but  took  no  heed.    Isidore  was 
looking  at  the  big  sandy  man.  The  sandy  man  was  show- 
ing something  to  his  bearded  friend    something  which  he 
held  cupped  in  both  hands.    Through  his  lingers  Isidore 
caught  the  glint  of  bright  metal.    Both  were  laughing. 
"Ltt  'er  go!"  howled  the  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
"  Bong  ! "  said  t  he  bell. 

Callahan  shot  out  of  his  corner  as  if  released  by  a  giant 
spring.   He  rushed  at  Isidore,  aimed  ;i  avage  right  iippercut 
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for  the  chin,  missed  by  a  matter  of  inches  and  floundered 
into  a  clinch,  managing  to  step  on  Isidore's  feet  as  he  did  so. 
The  sheer  force  of  his  attack  swept  Isidore  backward 
toward  his  own  corner. 

"Aw,  don't  fall  all  over  the  ring  that  way!"  he  com- 
plained, wriggling  free  and  escaping  into  open  territory. 
"  Make  a  nice  clean  fight  of  it ! " 

"I'll  clean  you!"  snarled  Callahan,  and  rushed  again. 
Isidore  side-stepped  neatly,  and  peppered  him  with  sting- 
ing left  jabs,  but  for  all  visible  effect  he  might  have  been 
prodding  a  brick  wall.  Callahan  bore  in  close,  bent  on 
roughing  it,  and  again  Isidore  jabbed  and  side-stepped. 
Immediately  a  shrill  voice  was  uplifted  at  the  ringside: 

"Stay  with  him,  Callahan !  Wear  him  out!" 

Isidore  turned  his  head  slightly  and  his  astonished  gaze 
fell  upon  Cricket  Cassidy's  face,  purple  with  enthusiasm 
and  vocal  exertion.  And  the  Cricket  had  said  that  Calla- 
han was  easy,  asking  nothing  for  himself  but  the  betting 
privilege !  Would  he  bet  on  one  man  and  cheer  for  another? 
Never.  Of  a  sudden  Isidore  Mandelbaum  felt  very  sick 
indeed,  and  Callahan  was  trying  to  make  him  sicker,  in 
the  same  place.  A  glove  thudded  below  Isidore's  floating 
ribs  into  the  unarmored  region  known  as  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

"Thatta  boy!"  howled  the  Cricket.  "Downstairs!" 

There  was  no  time  to  meditate  upon  this  bit  of  treachery 
or  what  it  might  portend,  Isidore  set  himself  solidly  upon 
his  large  flat  feet  and  began  to  fight.  Other  questions,  and 
they  swirled  in  his  brain,  must  wait;  Callahan  would  not. 
So  the  round  ended  in  a  fierce  give-and-take  in  the  middle 
of  the  ring.  Isidore,  because  of  his  cleverness  at  evading 
punishment,  had  a  shade  the  better  of  it,  and  the  crowd 
whooped  joyously  at  the  bell. 

"Hey!  Don't  lose  your  head  an'  try  to  outslug  this 
guy ! "  cautioned  Meyer  Goldstone.  "  Rough  stuff —that's 
his  dish!  Box  him,  Izzy,  box  him!" 

" I  been  framed,"  grunted  Isidore.  "They  jobbed  me ! " 

"Who  jobbed  you?"  asked  Marcus  Cohn,  busy  with  a 
towel. 

"Everybody!"  said  Isidore. 

"Well,  don't  lose  your  head,"  warned  Meyer.  "Box 
him.  Don't  slug." 

But  Callahan  would  not  box.  He  insisted  on  fighting 
with  both  hands  at  all  times.  The  pretty  art  of  feinting 
for  openings  interested  him  not.  When  Isidore  sought  to 
clinch  he  was  jarred  loose  by  a  terrific  tattoo  upon  his  mid- 
section. This  was  hardly  beneficial.  A  young  man  in 
perfect  condition  may  weather  such  an  attack  for  a  time, 
but  Isidore,  alas !  was  not  in  perfect  condition.  His  habits 
were  exemplary,  but  they  did  not  include  the  long  runs  on 
the  road  which  make  for  endurance  or  the  physical  exer- 
cises that  strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles.  Plainly 
there  were  only  two  ways  to  stop  the  epigastrial  bombard- 
ment: the  first  was  to  run;  the  second,  to  fight  Callahan 
away  from  close  quarters.  Isidore  remembered  the  large 
sandy  man  and  chose  the  latter. 

The  last  minute  of  the  second  round  was  a  thrilling  ses- 
sion for  the  spectators,  but  this  time  the  honors  were  with 
Ireland.  Isidore  managed  to  plant  two  right  hooks  on 
Callahan's  left  eye,  almost  closing  it,  but  just  before  the 
bell  rang  Callahan  retaliated  with  a  whizzing  uppercut 
that  sent  Isidore  reeling,  and  his  legs  played  him  queer 


tricks  as  he  walked  to  his  corner.  His  brain  was  whirling, 
but  he  saw  one  thing  clearly:  the  sandy  man  was  scowling 
at  him  and  fingering  something  in  his  coat  pocket. 

"Didn't  see  that  one!"  gasped  Isidore,  while  Marcus 
and  Meyer  plied  towel  and  ice  water  desperately.  "Tough, 
ain't  he?" 

In  the  other  corner  Callahan  regarded  his  handlers  with 
a  lopsided  smile. 

"Who  d'  hell  told  me  this  boy  couldn't  hit?"  he  mum- 
bled thickly.  "A  coupla  inches  lower  down,  an'  fa-a-re- 
thee-well.    He  near  tore  me  roof  off!" 

It  was  in  the  third  round  that  Isidore  ducked  into  an 
uppercut,  blocking  it  with  his  nose.  To  his  other  troubles 
was  added  acute  pain.  After  that  it  became  a  fight,  sans 
art,  sans  science,  sans  everything  but  the  spirit  that  must 
have  moved  the  cave  men  to  combat.  Callahan  and  Man- 
delbaum, two  men  as  unlike  as  unlike  can  be,  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring  and  reverted  to  first  principles,  but 
instead  of  clubs  and  stone  hatchets  they  used  their  fists, 
while  the  spectators  howled  as  their  shaggy  ancestors  must 
have  howled  at  the  sight  of  human  blood.  At  such  a  time 
one  sees  how  easily  the  veneer  of  civilization  peels  off  the 
soul  of  man. 

Callahan  forgot  everything  but  the  dark,  sneering  face 
in  front  of  him.  Isidore,  dazed  and  shaken,  but  of  superior 
intelligence,  remembered  but  one  thing— the  sandy  man 
with  the  handcuffs. 

At  long  intervals  each  was  in  his  corner,  gasping,  inco- 
herent, deaf  alike  to  entreaty  and  advice.  It  was  a  real 
fight  of  the  sort  seldom  seen  between  professionals  these 
days,  and  for  the  time  the  crowd  forgot  to  be  partisan.  If 
the  boys  in  the  gallery  did  not  love  Isidore  they  at  least 
respected  him  for  what  they  called  his  gameness.  After 
each  round  they  looked  at  each  other  and  said: 

"Well,  watta  you  t'ink  of  dat,  hey?" 

There  came  a  time  when  darkness  enveloped  Isidore  and 
swallowed  him  up.  One  instant  he  had  been  standing  toe 
to  toe  with  Callahan,  fighting  like  a  fury;  the  next  he  was 
falling,  falling,  falling  through  a  bottomless  black  void. 
After  an  eternity  of  oblivion  the  gloom  lifted  slightly,  and 
Isidore  found  himself  huddled  up  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
underneath  the  ropes,  staring  at  a  red  pool  on  the  white 
canvas.  As  from  a  great  distance  he  heard  a  singsong 
voice  calling  "Six!" 

Nauseated  and  dizzy,  Isidore  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
pool,  and  there  below  him,  at  less  than  arm's  length,  was 
a  large  man  with  a  sandy  mustache  and  steely  blue  eyes 
that  glared  up  at  him  from  under  the  brim  of  a  gray  som- 
brero. He  seemed  angry  about  something;  vaguely  Isidore 
wondered  why. 

The  man's  lips  moved;  Isidore  tried  to  catch  the  mes- 
sage, but  could  not. 

The  distant  voice  chanted  "Seven!" 

In  his  benumbed  brain  an  idea  began  to  shape  itself: 
Isidore  knew  only  that  the  large  sandy  man  was  the  key  to 
a  tremendous  situation  in  which  his  future  was  involved. 
But  what  was  it?  Isidore  shook  his  head,  hoping  that  it 
would  clear;  the  sandy  man  misunderstood  the  motion. 
He  thrust  his  closed  fist  out  over  the  ring  floor,  and  as  the 
fingers  opened  Isidore  caught  a  glimpse  of  silver.  Money? 
No,  a  silver  star.  The  bright  flash  of  the  metal  struck  a 
beam  into  his  muddled  brain;  memory  returned  to  him. 


Six  months  in  the  county  jail !  A  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
lawyers  couldn't  do  anything! 
"Eight!" 

"You  know  what  you'll  get  if  you  quit!"  The  sandy 
man  was  making  a  megaphone  out  of  his  hands. 

A  dull  roar  filled  the  air.  It  was  the  gallery  celebrating 
in  advance  of  Callahan's  victory.  Callahan?  Yes,  he  must 
be  somewhere  in  I. he  vicinity.  Isidore  Mandelbaum,  who 
had  never  known  the  true  meaning  of  gameness,  heaved  a 
sigh  that  was  also  a  groan  and,  turning  himself  about,  pre- 
pared to  rise.  He  balanced  himself  on  both  hands,  waiting, 
and  as  he  waited  the  last  shred  of  mist  cleared  from  his 
brain.  "Nine!" 

Half  a  second  now.  Isidore  remembered  something  he 
had  heard  about  Bob  Fitzsimmons  in  his  fight  with  Cor- 
bett— no,  not  Corbett.  It  was  Hall,  at  New  Orleans. 
Isidore  came  up  slowly,  just  as  the  referee's  finger  poised 
on  the  final  down  stroke  that  would  have  marked  the  end 
of  the  fight.  His  open  hands  dangled  at  his  sides.  He 
reeled  this  way  and  that,  his  right  arm  swaying  at  his  hip. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  glassy  stare;  his  lower  lip  drooped 
ludicrously.  He  was  such  a  pitiable  spectacle  that  Calla- 
han dropped  his  gloves  to  laugh. 

Seven  minutes  later  Callahan  became  aware  of  a  strong 
smell  of  ammonia  and  opened  his  eyes.  All  about  him  were 
stern  faces  and  accusing  eyes. 

"Wha— wha's  happened?"  he  muttered. 

"What  happened!"  cried  the  man  who  held  the  bottle 
of  smelling  salts.  "You  thought  he  was  out,  but  he  was 
only  stallin'  to  get  your  guard  down!  He  knocked  you 
dead  in  the  eighth  round— that's  what  happened!" 

v 

PATRICK  TIERNEY  sat  in  the  back  room  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Saloon,  alone.  The  San  Francisco  con- 
tingent had  departed,  jubilant,  save  for  a  small  man  in  a 
checkered  suit  and  a  tall  man  whose  usually  somber  coun- 
tenance wore  an  added  gloom.  Point  Richmond  had 
retired  for  the  night. 

A  creaking  footfall  broke  the  silence;  it  was  that  of  a 
large  sandy  man  trying  to  walk  on  his  toes. 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  he,  "I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you!  It 
worked  like  a  charm.  Who  would  have  thought  he  was  as 
game  as  that,  eh?" 

"He  had  to  be,"  said  Tierney  succinctly.  He  drew  out 
a  thick  roll  of  bills  and  counted  off  a  certain  sum. 
"You  cleaned  up,  did  you?"  asked  the  large  man. 
Tierney  nodded. 

"Here  and  across  the  Bay,"  said  he.  "Most  of  it  over 
there  though."  He  handed  some  bills  to  the  sandy  man, 
who  counted  them  carefully,  for  he  knew  Tierney.  Then 
he  tucked  them  in  one  vest  pocket,  while  from  the  other  he 
drew  a  small  silver  star  and  from  his  coat  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs. 

"Guess  I  won't  have  any  more  use  for  these,"  said  he. 

"No,"  said  Tierney,  recovering  his  property.  After  a 
time  he  laughed  silently,  rocking  back  and  forth  in  his 
chair. 

"The  bird  didn't  like  music  any  too  well,"  he  chuckled, 
"but  between  us  we  found  a  way  to  make  him  sing  the 
notes!" 


OUT  of  the  thirteen  original  jokes  of  the  world, 
|  exclusive  of  the  six  who  have  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  pluck  this  one,  which 
is  number  seven  — not  so  much  to  point  an  im-moral 
as  to  adorn  this  tale: 
"Where  ye  goin',  Si?" 

"Goin'  to  taown  t'  git  drunk— an',  Gosh,  how  I  dread 
it!" 

Having  plucked  it  and  printed  it,  I  hereby  revise  it  to 
this  extent: 

"Where  ye  goin',  Republicans?" 

"Goin'  to  Chicago  to  nominate  Hughes— an',  Gosh,  how 
we  dread  it!" 

Whereupon  one  of  the  thirteen  original  jokes  of  the 
world  becomes  the  original  joke— not  of  the  Old  Guard, 
but  on  the  Old  Guard,  which  makes  it  more  difficult. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  these  remarks  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  one  thing,  which  is  that,  as  the  old  man 
said,  they  were  true  at  the  time  of  them.  These  remarks, 
which  were  remarked  immediately  after  the  Republican 
National  Committee  held  its  meeting  in  Washington,  were 
at  the  moment  highly  and  commendably  veracious  as  to 
the  Hughes  feature  of  them,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects. 
There  is  no  fear  that  events  may  make  what  is  here  set 
down  — exclusive  of  the  Hughes  part  of  it  — anything 
except  more  ardently  authentic  as  time  wears  on;  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  these  chronicles,  as  far  as 
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Mr.  Hughes  is  concerned,  relate  exclusively  to  the  thoughts, 
fears,  dreads  and  dilemmas  of  the  Republican  politicians, 
bosses,  leaders,  and  other  main  men  not  classified,  and 
bear  no  relation  at  all  to  the  intents,  purposes  or  perform- 
ances of  Mr.  Hughes. 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Hughes  may  at  any  moment  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  be  put  in  any  position  wherein  he  becomes 
either  a  dread  or  a  deliverance  for  the  Republicans.  He 
may  declare  himself  out  of  it.  He  may  say  he  will  not 
accept  if  nominated.  He  may  not.  That  is  his  affair.  My 
affair  is  to  make  a  record  of  the  politics  of  the  National 
Committee  as  focused  at  Washington,  which  is  not  with- 
out its  contemporaneous  interest,  no  matter  whether  Mr. 
Hughes  speaks  or  remains  silent.  If  he  speaks  it  is  the 
situation  as  it  existed  before  he  spoke.  If  he  remains  silent 
it  is  the  situation  when  the  story  comes  to  public  view. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Hughes  is  concerned,  he  is  merely  a  lay  figure 
in  this  narrative.  The  actors  in  it  are  the  Old  Boys,  the 
Guard,  guardsters  and  guarded.  Hail  to  them!  They 
never  die!  They  never  surrender!  They  never  learn! 
They  never  will ! 

Wherefore,  have  at  it:  Nominally,  of  course,  the 
Republican  National  Committee  met  in  Washington  to  fix 


a  date  for  its  forthcoming  free  and  untrammeled — 
three  cheers!  —  convention,  and  to  designate  a  city 
wherein  that  independent  gathering  should  be  held. 
It  fixed  the  date  as  June  seventh  next  and  selected 
Chicago  as  the  city  on  which  the  honor  of  entertaining  the 
delegates  and  others  was  conferred.  It  also  made  some  small 
pother  about  reducing  the  representation  in  that  conven- 
tion, mainly  from  the  Southern  States,  which  was  in  the 
interest  of  economy  for  candidates,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now 
provided  that  there  shall  be  some  ninety  less  of  the  black- 
and-tan  variety  of  delegates  from  the  South,  thus  denying 
the  loudly  heralded  Democratic  prosperity,  in  a  righteous 
way,  by  providing  for  the  exercise  of  that  thrift  which  should 
ever  be  the  watchword  of  a  nation's  guardians  and  pilots. 
The  next  Republican  National  Convention  will  have  some 
few  less  than  a  thousand  delegates  instead  of  some  few 
more,  and  many  of  these  will  be  the  product  of  primaries. 

That  is  about  the  pro-forma  part  of  it,  as  enacted  in  a 
grave  and  dignified  manner  in  Washington.  But  there 
were  and  are  many  other  parts  of  it,  and  the  whole  makes 
up  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  under  or  inner  side  of 
national  politics  as  played  by  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen 
who  accomplished  heroically  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft 
at  Chicago  in  1912,  and  who  at  the  same  identical  moment 
accomplished  his  historic  beating. 

It  must  be  understood,  in  order  to  gather  the  full  interior 
lights  and  shadows  of  this  recital,  that  the  Old  Guard 
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Mntlemel)  who  put  Mr.  Taft  across  in  1912,  though  not 
usually  or  especially  wise  as  to  the  temper  of  the  people, 
had  no  fatuous  ideas  at  Chicago  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be 
elected.  They  did  not.  They  nominated  Mr.  Taft  not 
because  they  had  any  more  than  a  platonic  affection  for 
him,  but  because  they  had  a  fervent  love  for  themselves. 
They  lost  their  election,  but  they  held  on  to  their  machine. 
That  was  the  sum  of  it.  They  cast  Mr.  Taft  to  the  raven- 
ing people  and  they  held  firmly  to  the  remnants  of  their 
organization.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Hilles  is  to 
be  the  chairman  of  the  National  Committee?"  the  leader 
of  all  the  leaders  was  asked  after  the  Taft  convention  had 
completed  its  labors. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  he  inquired. 

They  knew  they  were  beaten.  They  knew  Mr.  Wilson 
would  be  elected  because  of  the  defection  of  the  Bull 
Moose.  Instantly  their  thoughts  and  plans  were  predicated 
on  the  next  convention  and  the  next  nomination — the  one 
of  1916,  for  which  the  aforesaid  preliminaries  have  been 
arranged ;  and  of  that  they  have  been  thinking  and  planning 
ever  since. 

They  conferred.   §ome  one — name  not  disclosed — had 
an  inspiration.    Most  of  them,  of  course,  had  Inspira- 
tion— meaning  the  copper — but  this 
was  the  other  kind.  One  of  them  had 
an  inspiration,  and  that  inspiration 
was  Elihu  Root. 

"Root  is  the  lad!"  this  one  said. 
"We  can  go  downtown  in  New  York 
and  flash  Root  on  them  and  they  will 
come  across.  They  know  Root.  So  do 
we.  We'll  make  our  play  with  Root." 

They  made  it.  Within  a  few  weeks 
there  burgeoned  into  print  that  in- 
teresting Root  inflorescence  that  was 
noted  a  time  back,  and  Mr.  Root  be- 
came the  floweret  of  their  hopes,  polit- 
ical and  fundistical.  Of  course  it 
seemed  a  cinch.  There  was  Root — E. 
Root — well  known  and  well  beloved  of 
all  the  producing  classes;  and  what 
more  was  needed?  Strategically  noth- 
ing; but  actually  much.  The  hideous 
fact  of  it  is  that  the  producers,  incited 
to  produce  because  of  Mr.  Root  as  pro- 
moted by  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen, 
did  not  produce.  They  turned  deaf,  not 
to  say  dactylogic,  ears  to  the  proposi- 
tion. They  tight  wadded  themselves 
into  a  disconcerting  analogy  of  an 
Indianian  of  Scotch  ancestry,  than 
whom  no  tighter  wad  exists.  They 
would  not  give  up;  and  there  the  Old 
Guard  gentlemen  were,  with  a  fine, 
fruity,  Rooty  boom  on  their  hands, 
and  not  a  leaf  stirring  in  the  direction 
of  contributions ! 

The  More  the  Merrier 

POLITIC  I ANS  have  certain  set  rules. 
One  of  the  oldest,  and  the  most  fa- 
vored in  a  contingency  of  this  kind,  is  to 
set  up,  aid,  abet  and  encourage  many 
candidates,  in  order  that  no  candi- 
date may  come  with  preponderating 
strength.  Multiply  candidates  to  di- 
minish opposition  to  any  particular 
candidate.  Thus,  the  word  was  passed 
that  it  was  a  free  field  and  no  favorites, 
and  that  all  were  welcome  to  the  lists. 

Years  ago,  before  we  became  so  up- 
lifted as  we  are  now,  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions at  the  annual  county  fair  in  my 
county  was  a  sweatboard,  a  gambling 
device  whereby  it  was  possible  but 
not  probable  to  win  money  by  virtue 
of  making  a  small  stake  and  throwing 
the  dice.  Thin-faced,  well-dressed  men 
came  to  town  and  set  up  the  sweatboard,  arid  the  visitors 
to  the  fair  campaigned  against  them,  with  dimes  and  (niar- 
ters  and  dollars,  to  the  great  and  increasing  profit,  of  the 
owners  anil  operators.  Kadi  sweat  board  had  a  barker  and 
each  barker  had  his  line  of  ballyhoo.  The  most  common 
was  this:  "Come  on,  boys!  All  down!  Twenty  can  play 
as  well  as  one." 

No  comparison  is  sought,  intended  or  implied;  but  that 
was  the  ballyhoo  of  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen. 

The  boys  came  flocking  in  not  twenty  of  them,  but 
sufficient.  We  read  of  them  and  their  appearances  hither  and 
yon.  Senator  John  W.  Weeks  emerged  from  New  England. 
Former  Senator  Morton  appeared  in  Ohio;  Borah,  in  Idaho; 
Fairbanks,  in  Indiana;  Cummins,  in  Iowa;  Sherman,  in 
Illinois,  and  so  on.  Then  the  Old  Guard  gent  lemen  sat.  back 
and  waited  while  these  boys  arid  others  gallivanted  about 
the  country  and  spoke  their  little  pieces  and  made  their 
Uttle  deals  for  delegates,  and  endeavored  to  incite  enthusi- 
asm, interest,  or  even  notice,  for  t.hemsel ves. 


After  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on  for  a  space  the 
Old  Guard  gentlemen  began  to  tot  up.  They  looked  things 
over.  They  inquired  here  and  there  and  back  and  forth  as 
to  the  impressions  made  by  the  individuals  and  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  aggregation.  Well,  it  was  discouraging,  to 
say  the  least.  The  Old  Guard  gentlemen  discovered  that 
neither  any  individual  nor  the  aggregation  had  made  a  dent, 
so  far  as  the  Republican  public  was  concerned.  They  were 
held  to  be  good,  amiable,  hard-working  boys,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  this  club;  but  that  was  as  far  as  they  got  or  went. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  as  left  after  "the 
wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds"  in  the  1912  elec- 
tion, or  as  since  distended  by  the  oozing  back  of  the  erring 
brethren  who  followed  the  bellow  of  the  Moose  in  that 
campaign,  had  a  look,  made  an  appraisement,  sniffed  a 
most  contemptuous  sniff  and  shouted  "Nothing  doing!" 

The  old-line,  new-line,  relined  and  limicoline  populace, 
patriots,  proletariat  and  plainsters  would  have  none  of 
them.  As  our  English  friends  have  it,  the  Republicans  out 
in  the  country  were  not  taking  any.  This  was  checked  up. 
It  was  so.  It  was  so-er  than  so.  Nothing  doing ! 

And  while  these  investigations  were  in  progress  a  Great 
Truth  lighted  on  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen,  clamped  itself 


specif 


of  reflex.  "Pish-tush!"  said  the  Republicans,  having  a 
look  at  the  campaigners.  "These  amiable  persons  will  not 
do.  About  all  there  is  to  it,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  Hughes. 
He  seems  more  like  presidential  timber  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  them.   What's  the  matter  with  Hughes?" 

Speaking  in  terms  of  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen,  the  main 
thing  the  matter  with  Hughes  is  that  the  only  person  other 
than  Hughes  in  these  United  States,  regularly  Republican 
or  otherwise,  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen  would  regret  more 
to  have  as  President  is  T.  Roosevelt.  They  do  not  want 
Hughes  to  be  President.  They  abhor  the  thought  of  it; 
and  yet,  as  the  thing  lays,  and  until  Mr.  Hughes  does  or 
does  not  clear  the  atmosphere,  they  think  of  it  every  time 
they  think  of  politics,  which  is  constantly.  Moreover, 
they  do  not  want  to  nominate  Hughes  for  President.  They 
are  perfectly  content  to  have  Mr.  Hughes  remain  where  he 
is,  adorning  the  bench,  hirsutely  and  otherwise.  Further 
than  that  they  have  no  desire  to  see  him  go.  Nominate 
Hughes,  with  a  chance,  as  they  think,  of  electing  him !  Oh, 
torpedoed  be  the  thought,  submarined,  snagged,  and  a  sharp 
note  written  about  it ! 

Still,  there  is  Hughes.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  there  is  a  wider  sentiment  for  him  in  this  country 
among  Republicans,  both  standpat  and 
coming  into  the  pat,  than  for  any  other 
individual  or  for  all  other  individuals 
combined  and  coalesced.  It  may  be  a 
negative  ratherthan  a  positivestrength, 
but  there  it  is;  and  those  Republicans 
who  met  in  Washington,  fixing  the  date 
for  their  convention,  know  it,  and 
knowing  are  afraid.  Gosh,  how  they 
dread  it ! 

The  Old  Guard  Nervous 


AS  FOR  Mr.  Hughes,  he  rather  tes- 

Jr\.  til 
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to  them,  and  made  them  shiver  and  shake;  a  Great  Truth 
swept  down  on  them  and  refused  to  be  shooed  away  a 
Great  Truth,  which  was  and  is  that  the  Republicans  of 
these  United  States,  not  excited  over  the  claims  on  their 
affections  made  by  these  parading  protagonists  of  them- 
selves Weeks,  Fairbanks,  Cummins,  Sherman,  Horah, 
Burton,  fl  nl.  not  giving  them  serious  heed  did  display 
and  are  displaying  a  considerable  and  consternating  inter 
est  in  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  at  present,  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
formerly  governor  of  tin-  state  of  New  York. 

It  was  devastating.  Here  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen  had 
gone  to  the  pains  of  setting  up  all  these  pins  and  inviting 
the  populace  to  play  in  the  game,  encouraging  the  boys  to 
get.  in  and  craftily  inciting  the  Republicans  to  get  in  after 
them;  arid  there  came  bellowing  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  a  cry  for  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Now,  t  he  secret 
of  this  was  not  so  much  the  strength  of  Hughes  across  the 
land,  but  was  the  weakness  of  the  others.    It  was  a  sort 


tily  took  his  name  off  the  ballot  in 
Nebraska,  and  it  is  reported  that,  not 
long  before  this  was  written,  he  told  an 
inquirer  of  high  news-gathering  estate 
that  in  no  circumstances  would  he  be 
a  candidate  or  consent  to  be  a  nominee. 
That  public  announcement,  in  final 
terms,  may  come  at  any  time  or  may 
not;  but,  whether  or  not — the  story  is 
that  Mr.  Hughes  will  make  it  defi- 
nite in  the  spring — there  is  no  denying 
that  until  it  does  come  the  strongest 
potential  candidate  for  the  Republicans 
is  Hughes.  And  the  further  fact  is  that 
the  Old  Guard  gentlemen,  thinking  to 
have  a  nice  neighborly  convention 
which  shall  tumult  a  while  for  favorite 
sons  and  then  be  tumulted  for  the  real 
favorite,  whether  he  is  a  son  or  not,  are 
much  wrought  up.  They  like  Mr. 
Hughes— yes;  have  a  high  admiration 
for  his  many  excellent  qualities— yes; 
appreciate  his  remarkable  attributes 
of  mind  and  heart — especially  heart — 

yes;  but          On  that  but  there  hangs 

the  despair  of  the  whole  gang.  Dod  gast 
it,  they  may  not  be  able  to  stop  it! 

In  a  previous  article  I  said  that  my 
investigations  showed  me,  after  a  trip 
across  the  country,  that  Hughes  was 
the  strongest  man,  as  a  prospective 
candidate,  the  Republicans  have.  A 
man  who  lives  in  Wisconsin  wrote  to 
me  rebuking  me  severely  for  this,  say- 
ing I  was  parroting  the  remarks  of 
others,  and  other  dis-nice  things.  This 
man  said  he  had  traveled  all  over 
Wisconsin,  and  that  there  wasn't  a 
scintilla  that  was  his  remark  of 
Hughes  sentiment.  And  yet,  on  the 
day  I  received  the  letter  the  present 
governor  of  Wisconsin,  E.  L.  Phillip, 
was  quoted  in  the  dispatches  as  saying  that  Hughes  is  the 
only  candidate  for  President  on  w  horn  the  Wisconsin  Repub- 
licans can  unite;  which  shows  that,  even  in  so  politically 
homogeneous  a  state  as  W  isconsin,  t  here  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  and  informal  ion. 

It  is  so  elsewhere.  The  Old  Guard  gentlemen  are  not 
mistaken.  They  know  that,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  their 
meeting  in  Washington,  Mr.  Hughes  was  the  one  strong 
man,  the  one  good  strong  man  as  viewed  by  the  rank  and 
file.  Now,  then,  without  presuming  to  know  what  Mr. 
Hughes  thinks  about  all  this,  there  are  a  few  things  that 
indicate  trends,  as  the  saying  is.  One  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  the  United  Slates  is  more  fully  cognizant  of  its 
dignity,  and  its  awesomencss,  and  its  finality,  and  its  gen- 
eral all-round  katishness,  than  any  outsiders  or  all  of 
I  hem. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  regards  itself 
highly,  and  justly  so;  and  it.  takes  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  its  dignity  at  the  high  mark. 
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For  example,  it  is  the  aggregated  opinion  of  the  Court 
that  its  responsibilities  are  so  great,  its  character  so 
immaculate  and  its  prerogatives  so  tremendous  that  it 
cannot,  even  in  the  slightest  way,  be  partisan,  or  even 
political,  albeit  most  appointments  to  it  are  political  in  a 
way,  and  the  political  balance  is  skillfully  and  traditionally 
maintained  by  the  appointing  powers.  The  Supreme 
Court  does  not  think  it  consonant  with  its  traditions,  prec- 
edents, dignity  or  durability  to  have  men  coming  to  it, 
staying  a  short  time  and  dropping  out.  It  considers  an 
appointment  to  its  bench  a  life  task  and  duty. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  lawyer  appointed  to  the  Court,  find- 
ing the  work  extremely  laborious  and  somewhat  distasteful, 
thought  of  resigning.  He  was  promptly  taken  in  hand  by 
his  colleagues  and  shown  the  error  of  his  desires.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  tolerate  such 
an  action. 

He  was  there,  a  member,  and  there  he  must  remain. 
There  could  be  no  hopping  in  and  hopping  out  merely 
because  the  work  was  hard  or  there  were  more  emolu- 
ments elsewhere.   He  remained. 

This  is  cited  to  show  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  He  has  friends  who  say  the  work  is  congenial, 
and  the  associations.  It  would  be  distinctly  bad  form  for 
him  to  be  even  an  underneath  candidate  while  on  the 
bench;  though  several  of  his  decisions  are  cited  by  politi- 
cians as  having  trends  candidatewise,  which  is  scouted  at 
by  all  who  are  not  politicians  and  are  not  constantly  dis- 
covering ulterior  motives  in  public  men. 

Meantime  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen  are  in  quite  a  stew; 
but  they  are  none  the  less  proceeding  along  their  own  lines 
to  shape  up  things  for  themselves  at  Chicago.  Their  plan 
still  holds  in  a  way,  and,  barring  the  accident  of  wreck  by 
Hughes,  that  may  come.  They  are  going  to  hold,  as  will  be 
impressed  on  the  people,  a  wide-open  convention.  It  will 
consist— so  the  advance  notices  will  say— of  uninstructed 
delegates  and  instructed  candidates.  The  boys  will  be 
allowed  to  come  and  tell  about  their  favorite  sons,  and  a 
pleasant  time  will  be  had  by  all  voting  for  these  various 
favorite  sons— the  instructed  candidates— for  a  time,  or 
until  the  game  has  been  framed.  Then,  out  of  the  welter 


will  come  the  man  they  have  decided  on,  and  the  great 
effort  will  be  made  to  nominate  him. 

The  plans  of  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen  are  shaped  in 
this  wise:  After  sufficient  favorite-sonning  has  been  done 
to  gratify  the  ambitions  of  the  sons  themselves  and  give 
them  a  publicity  run  for  their  money  and  expended  effort, 
it  will  come  to  be  time  to  combine  on  some  suitable  person 
whose  nomination  will  cause  no  bolts  and  be  generally 
acceptable,  and  who  likewise  will  not  be  so  far  away  from 
the  control  of  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen.  Of  course  the 
best-laid  plans  of  Old  Guard  gentlemen  sometimes  blow  up 
with  a  loud  noise,  and  sometimes  with  a  soft  noise,  and 
sometimes  just  peter  out  noiselessly.  But,  if  it  can  be 
done,  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen,  realizing  their  responsi- 
bilities and  seeking  to  confirm  them,  will  reach  back  behind 
the  curtain  and  produce  the  man  they  have  had  in  mind  all 
the  time,  and  make  a  play  to  nominate  him. 

They  may  win. 

There  isn't  any  real  idea  among  these  Old  Guard  gentle- 
men that  there  will  be  anything  to  Weeks,  or  Burton,  or 
Borah,  or  Cummins,  or  Fairbanks,  or  Sherman,  except 
noise  and  badges.  Of  course,  if  one  of  these  men  can  show 
a  great  support,  that  will  be  another  story;  but  the  Old 
Guard  gentlemen,  having  found  that  the  candidacies  of 
these  favorite  sons  has  awakened  nothing  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Republicans  throughout  the  country  except  a  senti- 
ment for  Hughes,  won't  make  a  try  with  any  of  these. 
They  will  have  their  few  hours  or  days  of  show  in  the 
balloting  and  then  pass  on  and  out. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  man  on  whom  to  concentrate 
finally  and  decisively.  There  is  a  fear  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, because  of  preferential  primaries,  will  come  along 
with  some  delegates.  Maybe  he  will;  but  there  is  nothing 
so  certain  as  that  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen  will  go  so  far  as 
riot,  murder  and  the  use  of  poisonous  gases  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  the  Colonel.  Furthermore,  there  is  the 
story  they  circulate  that  the  Colonel  thinks  the  Old  Guard 
gentlemen  and  the  Republicans  who  associate  with  them 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  chastened,  and  must  be  beaten  once 
again  before  they  are  in  shape  to  be  molded  to  suit  his  pur- 
poses. The  Old  Guard  gentlemen  believe  this  story  of  the 


interior  thinking  of  the  Colonel,  and  I  give  it  on  their 
authority    not  on  his. 

The  boys  who  are  out  in  front  now  will  fall  at  the  liver- 
pool.  If  they  are  coming  strong  when  that  jump  is  reached 
the  Old  Guard  gentlemen  will  see  to  it  that  there  are  a  few 
extra  rails  on  the  fence,  and  that  the  ditch  is  widened  in 
order  to  make  the  falls  certain.  Meantime,  the  chaps  who 
are  running  behind  will  be  considered.  There  will  be 
Whitman,  for  example,  governor  of  New  York,  who  is 
again  taking  a  tentative  toss  at  it;  and  Philander  Knox 
always  stands  waiting  at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania, 
while  sundry  others  are  showing  in  the  fog.  They  will  give 
young  Jimmie  Wadsworth,  now  Senator  from  New  York, 
a  good,  hard  scrutiny;  and  they  will  have  a  look  at  this 
one,  that  one  and  the  other  one. 

The  dread  of  Hughes  will  be  there  unless  Hughes  has 
shredded  the  dread  from  himself  Hughes,  the  Great 
Potentiality;  but  if  that  is  out  of  the  way  they  will  center 
and  fasten  on  another.  The  Old  Guard  have  heard  that 
two  rather  expert  inciters  of  popular  opinion  — the  Honor- 
able Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  former  Postmaster-General,  and 
Taft  manager  in  1908,  and  the  Honorable  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  of  Minnesota — are  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
fostering  of  this  Hughes  business.  The  Old  Guard  gentle- 
men have  heard  this  and  it  doesn't  lessen  their  uneasiness, 
though  they  all  have  wondered  what  had  become  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock.  Hughes!  Hughes!  He's  the  man  they  fear 
will  bag  them  if  they  don't  watch  out! 

But  if  it  isn't  Hughes,  then  who  will  it  be?  Now  I  am 
writing  this  in  December  and  the  convention  will  not  be 
held  until  June.  What  is  said  here  relates  to  the  present 
and  not  to  the  future.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  man 
will  be  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  Old  Guard  gentlemen  and 
the  Chicago  convention — nor  do  they  know;  but  if  the 
convention  were  to  be  held  at  the  time  this  is  written,  and 
the  situation  were  favorable  to  the  maneuverings  of  the 
Old  Guard  gentlemen,  they  would  maneuver  that  con- 
vention in  such  a  way  that  the  nominee  would  be  the 
Honorable  Samuel  W.  McCall,  elected  in  November  to  be 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  And  I  may  say,  in  closing, 
they  might  go  farther  and  do  a  great  deal  worse. 
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be  a  get-rich-quick  proposition  open  to  one  of  my  means 
and  intelligence  " 

"Oh,  it  isn't,"  Henry  Trindel  said  blandly.  "This  was 
something  altogether  different,  you  know." 

With  a  thoughtful  frown  and  genuine  solicitude  Mer- 
riweather  considered  Bland  &  Brackett's  abbreviated 
seven-thousand-dollar-a-year  cashier.  Somehow  Henry's 
colorless  personality  had  altered  tremendously  these  last 
twenty-four  hours!  When  he  should  have  been  perfectly 
obvious,  he  was  deftly  evasive;  when  he  should  have  been 
whispering  the  thrilling  details  into  Merriweather's  ear 
long  before  this,  he  was  placidly  secretive !  And  that  lump 
was  real  money,  and  normally  Henry  should  be  clutching 
it  with  one  hand  and  gazing  round  furtively  while  he  bit 
the  nails  from  the  other. 

"Sometimes,  Trindel,"  said  Mr.  Merriweather  with  a 
final,  tentative  prod,  "I  think  you're  a  pretty  sly  dog." 

"Sometimes,"  said  Henry  Trindel,  and  there  was  quite 
pathetic  satisfaction  in  his  tone,  "I  think  so  myself." 

Merriweather  leaned  back  and  clipped  a  fresh  cigar. 

"You  have  me  guessing,  Trindel,"  he  confessed;  "but 
whatever  the  answer  may  be,  get  that  stuff  into  the  bank 
before  someone  comes  along  to  interview  you  with  a  black- 
jack. It's  not  safe  to  lug  it  round  that  way." 

Briefly  Henry  Trindel's  eye  wandered  to  Mr.  Merri- 
weather. It  was  a  most  puzzling  eye  this  morning.  Be- 
neath its  outer  stratum  of  new  contentment  lurked  a  hint 
of  sorrow  and  a  suggestion  of  pleading,  and  when  they 
parted  as  usual  at  the  subway  station  the  larger  Clythe- 
bourne  commuter  was  quite  absorbed  in  the  riddle  of  the 
new  Henry  Trindel. 

He  was  not  the  same  old  nervous,  penny-guarding 
Henry,  so  much  was  certain.  In  a  brain  not  too  much 
given  to  imagination  Mr.  Merriweather  found  an  odd, 
amusing  impression  of  a  small,  smiling  butterfly  with  little, 
black  side  whiskers,  who  crawled  out  of  a  black  diagonal 
cocoon  and  into  an  unfamiliar  world,  likely  to  wing  his 
flight  in  ways  beyond  the  prediction  of  man. 

Just  where  Henry  had  collected  all  that  wealth  was  to 
remain  a  mystery  apparently;  had  Merriweather  not 
known  him  so  well  he  would  have  been  almost  inclined  to 
suspect  that  Henry  Trindel  had  looted  his  employer's  safe. 
But  that  he  was  temperamentally  unfitted  to  carry  it  about 
seemed  beyond  question.  On  the  edge  of  the  Forty-second- 
Street  traffic  Mr.  Merriweather  paused,  scowled  and  filed  a 
resolve.  He  was  really  rather  fond  of  little  Henry,  and  his 
beloved  Myra  had  been  Gilda's  chosen  intimate  for  many 
years.   In  the  interest  of  their  general  happiness  he  would 
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ONLY  superman  or  gam- 
I  bling  man  can  wear 
four  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  real  money  upon  his 
person  without  radiating  a 
certain  visible  consciousness 
of  prosperity.  Although  the 
skirts  of  his  sedate  frock  coat 
hid  the  astonishing  bulge  in 
Henry  Trindel's  trousers 
pocket  as  he  hurried  through 
the  suburban  loveliness  of 
a  Clythebourne  morning 
toward  the  eight-three,  more 
than  one  remarked  upon  the 
unwonted  jauntiness  of  his 
step  and  wondered  at  the 
bright  and  deprecating  smile 
that  lurked  between  Henry's 
sober  little  side  whiskers. 

In  the  corner  seat  of  the 
club  car  the  skirts  fell  back. 
Mr.  James  Merriweather, 
massive  friend  and  next-door 
commuter,  grinned  suddenly 
at  HenryTrindel'sbulgeand, 
comprehending  its  nature, 
allowed  plain,  uncultured 
curiosity  to  gnaw  within  him. 
Only  last  evening  Merri- 
weather had  watched  Henry 
Trindel  count  an  even  thou- 
sand dollars  from  that  im- 
possible collection  of  currency 
and  hand  them  to  dum- 
founded  Gilda,  his  exquisite 
wife;  but  Merriweather,  like 
Gilda  herself,  was  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  source  of  the  wealth. 
The  large  husband  of  beau- 
tiful Myra  Merriweather 
detested  incomplete  informa- 
tion. He  moved  closer  to  the 
small  husband  of  beautiful 
Gilda  Trindel,  her  dearest 
friend,  and  lowered  his  voice. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  no- 
body has  taken  it  from  you." 


'/  Wat  Juit  Feeling  for  My  Money."  Henry 
Whitpered  Jl  pologeticalty 


"Eh?  Oh,  the  money?" 
Henry  Trindel  answered  air- 
ily.   "Of  course  not." 

Then  he  gazed  dreamily 
from  the  window  of  the  club 
car  and  after  a  brief,  unfruit- 
ful pause  Mr.  Merriweather's 
low,  confidential  laugh  rip- 
pled pleasantly  above  the 
rumble  of  the  eight-three. 

"Well,  we're  all  alone 
now,"  he  said  heartily.  "Tell 
me  where  you  won  it  and 
how — and  how  much  did  you 
win,  old  man?  Tell  me  all 
about  it,  Trindel." 

Pensively  Henry  Trindel's 
slim  white  hand  moved  over 
the  lump.  It  was,  of  course, 
no  more  nor  less  than  the 
commission  upon  a  contract 
well,  if  inadvertently,  closed 
for  Bland  &  Brackett,  Incor- 
porated, whom  he  had  served 
so  faithfully  these  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  same 
blissful  thing  might  have 
happened  to  anybody, but  in 
himself  blind  luck  had  picked 
an  unlikely  spot  for  landing 
and — Henry  had  mystified 
them! 

Gilda,  Myra,  Merri- 
weather, his  sudden  wealth 
had  mystified  them  all;  and 
there  was  a  novelty  to  that 
sort  of  thing  not  lightly  to 
be  surrendered. 

"Why  bother  talking 
about  money,  Merri- 
weather?" he  asked  artlessly 
and  unexpectedly  as  he  stud- 
ied the  hurrying  landscape. 
"We  get  plenty  of  that  in  the 
city  during  the  business 
day." 

"And  still,"  said  the  large 
person,  "if  this  chanced  to 
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keep  an  eye  on  Henry  Trindel  for  a  while,  the  keenest  and 
most  protecting  eye  of  which  he  was  capable! 

Brackett,  himself  the  whole  firm  of  Bland  &  Braekett, 
sounded  the  same  note  of  warning  when  he  welcomed  his 
cashier  for  the  day.  "You  look  different  this  morning, 
Henry,"  said  Brackett.   "You  look  cheerful!" 

"  I  feel  so."  Henry  Trindel  smiled  with  strange  serenity. 

"Your  pants  don't  fit,"  pursued  the  firm.   "That  one 

leg  is  an  inch  shorter  than          Huh?  Why,  you've  got 

the  pocket  stuffed  with  lunch!" 

"That  isn't  lunch,"  said  Brackett's  invaluable  aide. 
"That's  my  money." 

"The  five  thousand?" 

"Er— most  of  it  " 

"Well,  upon  my  word!"  muttered  Mr.  Brackett.  "Why 
on  earth  didn't  you  leave  it  here  in  the  safe  overnight?  I 
wouldn't  carry  round  a  sum  like 
that,  Henry.  Get  it  into  the  bank!" 

"Yes,  I — I  mean  to  do  that,  of 
course,"  said  Henry  Trindel,  but  his 
bright  smile  faded  as  he  pattered  to 
his  office  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 

It  was  very  odd  and  quite  unlike 
him,  but  inwardly  he  resented 
Brackett's  suggestion  just  as  he  had 
resented  Merriweather's.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  sanctum,  with  pass 
book  before  him  and  bills  nicely 
counted  and  bunched,  the  pen  above 
his  deposit  slip  grew  strangely  weak 
and  reluctant.  Henry  Trindel 
sighed,  recapped  his  pen,  admitted 
that  some  weird  change  had  taken 
place  within  him  and  embarked  on 
a  hunt  for  its  cause. 

He  had  not  far  to  seek.  The  pros- 
pect of  parting  with  that  actual 
money  was  what  worried  him. 
Crammed  into  his  pocket  it  had  been 
a  warming  poultice  against  a  starved 
soul,  and  when  through  forty-two 
frugal  years  a  soul  has  known  few 
purely  personal  poultices  it  is  likely 
to  yelp  a  little  when  one  has  been 
removed.  Gazing  at  his  pass  book 
Henry  Trindel  understood  —  he 
would  not  say  good-by  to  all  those 
real  banknotes  just  yet.  He  was 
known  everywhere  as  a  person  who 
never  carried  more  than  three  or 
four  dollars  in  cash ;  for  another  day 
or  two  the  astonishing  roll  would  be 
safe  enough  in  his  pocket. 

After  that,  of  course,  he  would 
bank  it  and  when  the  opportunity 
appeared  invest  it  profitably;  but 
meanwhile  there  was  balm  in  the  feel 
of  it  and  a  queer  narcotic  delight 
that  lulled  to  slumber  the  eternal 
worry  about  current  expenses. 
Henry  Trindel  counted  his  own 
four  thousand  dollars  over  again, 
purring  happily,  and  thrust  them 
deep  in  his  trousers  pocket. 

Riding  homeward  alone  — since 
Merriweather  affected  the  purely 
Wall  Street  society  of  the  earlier 
commuting  trains — the  deep  peace 
within  him  grew,  for  something  told 
Henry  Trindel  that  his  luck  had 
changed  at  last,  and  he  was  by  nature 
a  trustful  soul  and  ready  to  believe. 

And  the  happiness  the  change  would  bring  to  Gilda! 
Not,  of  course,  that  four  thousand  dollars  elevates  one  to 
the  millionaire  class,  but  a  fraction  of  it  would  provide  so 
many  of  the  little  odds  and  ends  that  Gilda  craved.  It  was 
no  fault  of  pretty  Gilda's  that  she  had  not  helped  him  save 
money  during  these  twelve  years  of  their  married  life.  Some 
are  born  to  hoard  and  scrimp  and  some  to  shine.  Gilda, 
being  of  the  latter,  when  henceforth  she  desired  any  little 
aids  to  shining  he  need  not  say  her  nay. 

Curiously  or  otherwise,  the  nimble  brain  beneath  Gilda's 
perfect  coiffure  had  selected  much  the  same  paths  of 
thought.  When  the  maid  had  left  them  to  their  coffee 
(iilda's  smile  across  the  table  might  well  have  brought 
truth  bubbling  from  a  Henry  less  thrilled  with  the  novelty 
of  teasing. 

"So  now,  Henry  dear,"  said  Gilda  with  a  curiosity  far 
more  acute  than  Merriweather's,  "tell  me  all  about  it! 
How  did  you  get.  all  that  money,  and  how  much  was  there 
in  that  amazing  roll?" 

Henry  Trindel  merely  smiled.  Once  she  had  chided  him 
because  he  did  not  make  a  little  on  the  side  like  other 
men.  And  the  cold,  bald  trul  h  has  destroyed  so  many  mil- 
lions of  happy  illusions! 

"Why,  I  turned  a  little  trick,"  Henry  smiled  quit* 
archly. 

"What  sort  of  trick?" 


"Dear  child,"  said  Henry  Trindel  to  his  little  spoon, 
"you  know  nothing  of  business." 
"  Was  it  stocks?" 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  that  sort  of  gambling,  or 
any  other." 

"Just — er — business  then?" 

"Just — er — business,  my  love,"  Henry  mocked  fondly. 

Gilda  contained  herself.  Second  by  second  sheer  won- 
der at  her  new  Henry  increased  as  she  studied  the  unper- 
turbed amusement  of  his  eye;  intuition,  stimulated  by  the 
thousand  delightful  possibilities  that  seemed  to  live  behind 
the  amusement,  assured  Gilda  that  at  last  her  Henry's  feet 
were  upon  wealth's  highway.  A  queer,  eager  little  smile 
came  to  her  lips. 

"You're  mean!"  Gilda  pouted.  "You're  not  going  to 
tell  me  even  one  single  thing  about  it?" 


*You*ve  Made  Me  the  Laugh 
ing  Stock  of  Everybody 
I  Know,  to  Save  Money  f  " 


Mild,  delighted  merriment  shook  Henry  Trindel. 

"Perhaps  just  one  thing,"  said  he,  "if  I  think  it  wise." 

"Then  tell  me  this:  This— this  lovely  trick,  as  you  call 
it,  dear,"  Gilda  hurried  on  quite  breathlessly,  "is  it  some- 
thing you're  going  to  turn  again?" 

In  her  husband's  pocket  the  thick  roll  bumped  the  apron 
of  their  dining  table.  It  was  there;  it  was  real;  he  had 
earned  it! 

Who,  remembering  Brackett's  unbounded  approbation 
of  yesterday,  could  besmirch  the  future  with  dull  grays? 
Who  could  say  that  even  to-morrow  another  contract 
would  not  appear  and  beckon  him? 

"Why,  I  don't  know  why  not,  my  dear!"  Henry  said 
briskly. 

Gilda  relaxed  entrancingly.  Her  dimpled  elbows  rested 
upon  the  table  and  she  beamed  pure  affection  at  Henry 
Trindel. 

"  I'm  so  glad!"  she  said  softly.  "I  knew  that  you  could 
do  it,  and  it's  perfectly  fine  of  you,  dear.  And  Henry?" 
"  Ye*?" 

"Thing!  are  diffcmt  now,  aren't  they?" 
"  In  what  way?" 

"I  mean,  we  could  entertain  a  little    really  entertain, 
not  ju  i  have  three  or  four  people  in  for  dinner.  There  ure 
ome  lovely  families  up  here  t  hat  I'm  just  barely  acquainted 
with  as  yet,  and  the  men  would  be  the  very  people  for  you 


to  know,  now  that  you've— er— branched  out.   I  might 
give  a  real  musical  evening,  Henry?"  Gilda  suggested. 
"Why  not?" 

"Well,  it  would  cost— quite  a  little." 
"How  much?"  asked  Henry  Trindel,  and  his  brevity 
was  as  impressive  as  his  unconcern. 

The  dainty  pink  of  Gilda's  cheek  grew  deeper  and  her 
blue  eyes  sparkled  suddenly. 

"Oh— a  lot!"  she  said  readily.  "Two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  for  the  catering— I'd  have  Molino  up  for  that,  of 
course.  And  then  the  palms  and  the  flowers  might  come 
to  as  much  more.  I'd  see  Miss  Atterbury  and— it  would 
be  expensive,  Henry!" 

Henry  Trindel  gazed  dotingly  upon  his  adorable  Gilda, 
all  vivid  and  aglow  with  eager  anticipation.  She  was  pro- 
posing that  they  spend  what  would  have  been  a  small  for- 
tune yesterday,  of  course;  yet  it 
seemed  to  render  her  vastly  happy. 

"Have  your  musical  evening, 
child!"  escaped  Henry  Trindel. 
Audibly  Gilda  caught  her  breath. 
"No — no  matter  what  it  costs?" 
she  asked  with  difficulty. 

Even  under  the  spell  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  one  does  not  imme- 
diately shake  off  all  the  caution  of  a 
lifetime.  Henry  Trindel's  mild  eyes 
widened  slightly  and  he  cleared  his 
throat. 

"  Why — within  reason,  of  course — 
yes,  I  think  so,"  he  said  less  mag- 
nificently. "Within  reason,  no 
matter  what  it  costs." 

"You  darling!"  breathed  Gilda, 
all  full  of  simple  gratitude. 

Through  a  long,  ecstatic  minute 
the  clock  ticked  cheerily. 

"  Did  you  deposit  it  with  our  reg- 
ular account?"  Gilda  asked  quite 
irrelevantly. 

"No,  it  is  still  in  my  pocket," 
Henry  Trindel  confessed. 
Gilda  sat  bolt  upright. 
"Your  pocket!"  she  exclaimed. 
"All  that  money?" 
"It  is  quite  safe." 
"I  know,  dear,  but — but  it  is  so 
unlike  you!"  Gilda  murmured,  and 
sudden,  utter  perplexity  drew  her 
pretty  brows  together.  "I — why,  I 
was  wondering  this  morning  if  stop- 
ping first  at  the  bank  had  made  you 
late  at  the  office." 

Deep  in  a  pleasant  dream  of  his 
own,  Henry  merely  smiled  absently 
at  his  little  spoon  and  forbore  com- 
ment. Between  the  pretty  brows  a 
definite  line  appeared.  Gilda,  for- 
getting musical  evenings  for  several 
seconds,  grew  really  concerned  about 
the  Henry  who  could  actually  smile 
at  the  risk  of— oh,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars — in  an  open 
pocket.  There  was  no  reassuring 
quality  in  that  new  smile;  it  was,  in 
fact,  not  even  convincing. 

"You're  joking,  of  course?"  she 
asked  abruptly. 

"Eh?  Does  that  look  like  a  joke?" 
chuckled  Henry  Trindel  as  loving, 
widespread  fingers  held  his  wealth 
aloft! 

"Henry  dear!"  Gilda  said  very  earnestly.  "Please  put 
that  away— someone  might  be  at  the  window!  And 
to-morrow  morning,  the  very  first  thing,  deposit  it!" 

There  was  a  familiar  ring  in  her  voice  not  a  note  of 
actual  command,  of  course,  but  a  ring  that  demanded 
attention.  Henry  Trindel's  jocularity  hurried  away  from 
there  and  the  money  returned  to  his  pocket. 

"I— I  mean  to  do  that,  of  course,"  he  muttered. 

Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  Sunday  morning  Merri- 
weather, rambling  rubber-soled,  surprised  Henry  Trindel. 
The  Bland  &  Brackett  cashier  was  seated  beneath  a  thick 
bush  at  the  foot  of  his  garden,  whistling  a  tune  and  count- 
ing over  his  fort  une.  Merriweather  spoke  with  most  unusual 
sharpness. 

"Say!  Are  you  still  toting  that  stulf  round  in  your 
pocket? " 

Henry  Trindel,  having  started  violently  and  all  but 
cringed  for  a  moment,  chose  to  lie  defiant. 

"Has  anyone  a  better  right?"  he  demanded. 

"Muybe  not,"  said  Mr.  Merriweather;  "but  no  pre- 
sumably sane  man  hits  any  license  to  lug  round  a  baby 
fortune  us  if  it  was  an  old  handkerchief.  You'll  lose  that  !" 

"  I  have  been  handling  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  many  years  wit  bout  losing  one  cent ,"  the  cashier  Stated, 

"All  right,  Trindel,  but  .his  is  plain,  plumb  foolish,"  the 
large  gent  leman  said  more  gently.  "I  wish  you'd  slap  that 
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stuff  into  the  bank  before 
something  happens  to  it.  It's 
getting  on  my  nerves." 

He  was  right,  of  course. 
After  a  moment  ,  Henry  Trin- 
<iel  nodded  unenthusiastie 
assent. 

"  I  mean  to — to  bank  it,  of 
course,  Merriweather,"  said 
lie.  "To-morrow." 

About  six  o'clock  it  became 
quite  apparent  to  Henry 
Trindel  that  the  subdued  ex- 
citement and  bustle  of  the 
last  week  or  two  were  bearing 
full  fruit.  For  one  thing,  he 
had  dined  all  alone  in  the 
pantry,  from  a  tray  thrust  at 
him  by  the  perspiring  cook. 
The  dining  room  had  quite 
lost  its  identity.  The  massive 
sideboard  had  deserted  its 
post  and  was  filling  the  pan- 
try with  its  bulk,  and  Gilda's 
beautiful  piano  had  taken  the 
sideboard's  place.  There  was 
foliage  in  the  dining  room, 
too,  tons  of  it,  oceans  of  it! 
and  the  chairs  of  the  drawing 
room,  augmented  by  a  dozen 
or  two  Henry  could  not  recall 
having  seen  before,  were 
spread  about  in  artistic  little 
groups. 

But  of  Gilda  herself  there 
was  no  sign  at  all,  although 
he  sought  her  rather  bewil- 
deredly  when  the  cook  had 

snatched  away  his  tray.  Gilda,  as  it  chanced,  was  upstairs 
with  the  perfect  maid,  working  her  way  into  a  creamy 
creation  for  which  the  bill  would  come  in  on  the  first — 
because  this  was  the  night! 

This  was  the  evening  of  Gilda's  first  real  entertaining, 
and  a  thin  film  of  tears  came  to  Henry's  gentle  eyes  as  he 
looked  about  and  thought  of  all  the  excited,  childlike  pleas- 
ure she  had  taken  in  her  preparations.  He  wished  that  she 
had  gone  even  farther  and  procured  absolutely  everything 
suggested  by  her  fertile  mind;  Henry  Trindel  nodded  and 
honestly  wished  that,  if  necessary,  she  had  spent  another 
hundred  dollars! 

Here  the  perfect  maid  tapped  his  arm  smartly  and 
informed  him  of  madame's  message,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  just  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  dress.  He  hurried 
upstairs  obediently,  paused  to  exchange  a  playful  word  or 
two  with  Gilda,  discovered  that  both  she  and  the  hair- 
dresser were  on  the  verge  of  tears  about  something,  and 
fled. 

After  which,  when  Gilda,  sparkling  and  exquisite,  had 
led  him  below,  events  in  general  took  to  parading  as  in  a 
nightmare  fog  before  the  nominal  head  of  the  household. 
There  was  a  Miss  Atterbury  waiting,  when  finally  they 
rushed  to  the  festive  region  below — a  handsome,  command- 
ing woman  of  early  middle  age  in  the  most  insufficient 
gown  Henry  Trindel  had  ever  studied  at  close  range. 
Instinctively  he  feared  her;  but  she  gushed  over  Gilda, 
and  Gilda  seemed  glad  to  have  her  with  them  this  evening. 
There  was  a  thin  little  Italian  girl,  an  electric  person  whose 
black  eyes  snapped  and  whose  nervous  fingers  wandered 
incessantly  over  her  violin;  the  Atterbury  lady  addressed 
her  as  "Pagini."  She  led  up  a  thickset,  mighty  man,  too, 
with  the  cheekbones  of  a  prize  fighter  and  the  mane  of  a  lion, 
murmured  something  in  an  awed  tone  about  "Wodzinski, 
Mr.  Trindel,"  and  smiled  benevolently  as  the  ferocious 
creature  mumbled  at  Henry  and  crushed  his  right  hand  in 
a  chrome-steel  grip. 

Cars  were  tooting  in  front  of  the  house  now  and  people 
arriving  - pleasantly  familiar  people  most  of  them,  Henry 
noted,  but  every  last  one  dressed  as  if  he  or  she  had  stepped 
out  of  a  society  drama.  As  a  regular  topnotch  collection 
of  fashionables  they  measured  up  to  or  even  beyond  the 
standard,  and  for  no  earthly  reason  they  sent  queer  little 
thrills  of  fright  through  Henry's  dream-state  as  he  tried 
to  greet  them  with  formal,  dignified  ease  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  unaccountable  drop  of  perspiration  shaken 
from  the  end  of  his  nose. 

Presently,  however,  they  all  seemed  to  be  there  and 
Gilda  had  drifted  into  their  midst.  Henry  Trindel  moved 
inconspicuously  to  the  side  bay  window  and  was  rather 
astonished  to  find  Mr.  Merriweather,  looking  bored, 
camped  in  the  shadows.  Merriweather  grinned  strangely 
at  Henry  and  summed  up  with: 

"Some  gathering,  Trindel.  Gilda's  a  wonder!" 

"Isn't  she?"  Gilda's  husband  said  thinly. 

Then  he  sighed  shakily  and  smiled  and  fumbled  behind 
him. 

"Lost  your  handkerchief,  Trindel?"  Mr.  Merriweather 
asked. 


"My  Money's  Cone  I   Nearly  Jill  My  Money's  Cone  I" 

"I  was  just  feeling  for  my  money,"  Henry  whispered 
apologetically.  "I  didn't  want  to  leave  it  upstairs  in  my 
other  trousers." 

"Not  the  big  bundle,  Trindel?" 

"Why — er — yes,"  his  host  said  apologetically. 

"Well,  I'll  be   "  Mr.  Merriweather  began,  and 

thought  better  of  it,  for  his  eye  wandered  across  the  throng 
and  he  asked  suddenly:  "Isn't  that  Mary  Atterbury?" 

"I  don't  know  her  first  name." 

"Then  that  is  Wodzinski!"  said  Mr.  Merriweather, 
and  the  gaze  he  turned  upon  Henry  Trindel's  profile  was 
all  blank  amazement.  "No  wonder  Myra  wouldn't  tell 
me  a  word  about  the  plans,  the  little  monkey!  I — did 
Gilda  get  him  or  did  Atterbury  bring  him?" 

"The  fellow  with  all  the  hair?  I  fancy  Miss  Atterbury 
brought  him,"  the  master  of  the  house  said  innocently  and 
without  concern.  "I'm  pretty  sure  Gilda  doesn't  know 
him;  she  never  mentioned  anyone  with  a  name  like  that." 

"And  I  knew  that  it  was  Pagini  the  second  I  laid  eyes  on 
her!"  Merriweather  breathed  excitedly.  "Pagini!" 

"I  imagine  she  plays  the  fiddle,"  Henry  Trindel  smiled. 

"I  imagine,  Henry,  that  she  does,"  the  large  gentleman 
agreed,  and  this  time  his  voice  seemed  to  choke  up  strangely. 
"  I  — ■ —  Well,  my  Lord ! "  gasped  he. 

For  the  moment  the  master  of  the  house  was  quite 
absorbed  in  watching  the  hairy  person  with  the  Polish 
name,  who  strode  down  upon  the  piano  and  smiled  at  a 
flutter  of  applause.  At  his  side  Mr.  Merriweather  looked 
down  upon  Henry  Trindel.  He  scowled,  did  Mr.  Merri- 
weather, and  then,  looking  round  almost  wildly,  scowled 
at  the  distant,  perfect  back  of  his  hostess.  With  a  jerk  his 
attention  returned  to  Henry  Trindel. 

"Say!"  he  said  energetically. 

Atmosphere  was  percolating  fast  into  Henry  Trindel. 
He  glanced  up  at  his  huge  friend  with  a  little  hauteur. 

"Yes,  old  chap?"  he  murmured. 

"  Have  you  made  definite  arrangements  with  " 

"Psst!"  Henry  Trindel  whispered  reprovingly.  "I 
think  he's  going  to  play." 

Mr.  Merriweather's  jaw  dropped.  There  was  a  crash  of 
sound  as  the  stranger  sought  to  break  out  the  keyboard  of 
the  piano  and,  it  being  a  substantially  built  instrument, 
failed.  Henry  Trindel  held  up  a  small  white  finger,  demand- 
ing silence,  and  turned  his  polite  attention  toward  the 
sound.  Mr.  Merriweather's  breath  left  him  with  a  puff 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  damn  it!  It's  none  of  my  business!"  he  stated 
as  a  second  terrific  crash  came  from  the  piano. 

The  lights  had  not  fled  and  the  garlands  were  not  dead, 
for  there  had  been  no  garlands  in  the  first  place,  but  the 
last  of  the  motors  had  chugged  from  the  curb  and  Gilda's 
evening  was  over.  The  Pole  had  played  his  piano,  the 
little  Italian  girl  had  played  her  violin,  and  the  utter  delight 
of  the  throng  testified  to  Gilda's  triumph  as  a  planner  of 
pleasant  little  evenings.  Admiration  that  was  mostly  awe 
possessed  Henry  Trindel  as  he  watched  her  now,  chatting 
w  ith  Myra  Merriweather,  all  that  remained  of  their  guests, 
and  wondered  where  on  earth  she  had  ever  discovered  that 


musical  pair  and  how  she  had 
persuaded  them  to  come  out 
here.  Henry  Trindel's  busi- 
ness in  daylight  hours  was  the 
tending  of  Bland  &  Brackett's 
cash;  evenings  he  gave  to  the 
market  or  Dickens. 

Quite  inconspicuously  Mr. 
Merriweather  detached  him- 
self from  the  ladies,  took 
Henry  Trindel's  arm  and, 
with  a  twitch,  piloted  him  to 
the  so-called  den. 

"Trindel,"  he  said  rapidly 
and  solemnly,  "I've  no  idea 
of  butting  in,  but  a  blind 
baby  could  see  that  you 
haven'tan  idea  of  what  you're 
up  against  here  and  I  want  to 
warn  you.  I  don't  know  much 
about  these  things,  but  I  do 
know  that  this  has  been  a  bum 
season  for  musical  people 
and  that  that  Atterbury  is 
the  worst  she-shark  that 

ever  " 

Here  he  ceased  speaking 
quite  suddenly,  for  Gilda  her- 
self had  entered  and  with  her 
the  impressive  Atterbury 
lady,  and  if  Gilda  looked  tired 
the  Atterbury  lady  did  not. 
To  Henry,  quarter-warned, 
there  was  something  threat- 
ening in  her  smile,  yet  her 
voice  was  dulcet  as  she  said: 
"Aren't  you  pleased,  Mr. 
Trindel?   It  was  such  a  per- 
fect success!" 
Henry  stared  frankly.    "Why,  yes,  of  course,"  said  he. 
"There  wasn't  a  single  flaw!"  Gilda  breathed. 
"Was  there,  dear?"  radiated  the  Atterbury  lady.  "I've 
never  had  an  evening  go  so  smoothly." 

Followed  a  small,  curiously  uncomfortable  little  pause. 
The  Atterbury  lady  looked  straight  at  Henry  Trindel — 
straight  and  significantly,  as  if  she  expected  him  to  say 
or  do  something.  Henry  merely  flushed.  The  Atterbury 
lady,  suddenly,  without  warning,  took  on  the  strangest  re- 
semblance to  Storer — Bland  &  Brackett's  head  salesman — 
when  about  to  go  in  pursuit  of  a  difficult  order.  Not  that 
she  herself  looked  at  all  like  Storer,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  her  chin  came  forward,  something  slightly 
harder  in  her  eye,  which  startled  Henry  Trindel  more  than 
a  little.  Still  it  did  not  startle  him  nearly  so  much  as  her 
words.  Large,  handsome  Miss  Atterbury  smiled  and  said 
playfully: 

"So  if  your  check  for  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  is 
ready,  Mr.  Trindel,  I'll  run  along  home  !" 

Three  beats  Henry  Trindel's  heart  omitted  completely. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  the  fourth  the  organ  resumed 
operations  with  a  thud  that  all  but  lifted  the  top  of  his  head. 
Full  half  a  minute  he  stood  quite  motionless  before  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  this  was  all  some  silly  joke.  His 
frightened  eyes  darted  hopefully  at  Gilda;  they  were  no 
less  frightened  when  they  darted  away  again,  for  Gilda  stood 
as  a  beautiful  statue,  unsmiling  and  looking  over  Henry 
Trindel's  head.  Theeyessought  Merriweather,  close  beside 
him,  and  found  that  large  gentleman  staring  at  the  ceiling 
and  humming  to  himself.  They  returned  to  Miss  Atter- 
bury, and  abruptly  Henry  Trindel's  pulses  throbbed  plain, 
overwhelming  terror. 

She  meant  it! 

"  Did  you  say — did  you  say  "  he  faltered. 

"Twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  Mr.  Trindel,"  Miss 
Atterbury  said  with  ominous  sweetness.  "Cash,  you 
know.    That  was  the  arrangement." 

Henry  Trindel  grasped  the  chair  beside  him  and  ceased 
swaying. 

"What  for?"  he  gasped. 

"For  the  artists,  of  course,"  Miss  Atterbury  said. 

She  glanced  annoyedly  at  Gilda,  who  saw  nothing  just 
now  but  the  space  beyond  her  Henry.  Henry's  own  wild 
eyes  would  not  leave  the  Atterbury  lady.  A  violent  shud- 
der ran  through  him  as  he  croaked  rather  melodramat- 
ically: 

"Well,  who — who  are  you?" 

Merriweather  came  in  blithely  enough: 

"Miss  Atterbury  is  the  agent  who  booked  the  whole 
show  and  attended  to  it,  Henry.  She  does  that  sort  of 
thing  and  does  it  well.  Good  night,  old  man.  Good  night, 
Mrs.  T.  Glorious  time!  We'll  have  to  be  going  now.  Is 
Myra  out  there?  All  right.   Good  night,  everybody." 

"Merriweather!"  Henry  Trindel  cried  brokenly. 

But  the  large,  reassuring  presence  had  deserted  him. 
The  master  of  the  house  leaned  more  heavily  on  his  chair, 
frankly  panting,  and  Gilda  broke  another  uncomfortable 
silence  very  crisply. 

"  Henry  dear  I"  she  said.  "Miss  Atterbury  is  waiting ! " 
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"I-  I  know,"  said  Henry  Trindel.  "You  see,  I  didn't— 
didn't  know  thai  ypu  were  going  to  hire  anyone  to  play.  I 
thought  that    isn't  that  a  terrible  price  to  — to  pay  them?  " 

"It  is  a  very  modest  price,  Mr.  Trindel,"  the  large  lady 
said  swiftly  and  very  firmly.  "It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  Wodzinski  for  fifteen  hundred  these  days,  but  I  man- 
aged to  cut  another  hundred  from  that.  And  this  season 
they've  spoiled  Pagini  until  she  refuses  to  look  at  anything 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars." 

Again  Henry  Trindel  looked  at  his  wife.  He  was  icy 
cold  now,  but  almost  calm. 

"Did  you  agree  to  pay  her  twenty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars?" he  asked  thickly. 

"Of  course,"  Gilda  said  quietly. 

The  vital  fires  were  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  Henry 
Trindel.  His  knees  were  trembling  now,  his  throat  con- 
tracting.  Presently  he  would  die— but  game. 

"Very  well!"  he  said,  and  reached  for  his  back  pocket. 

The  spell  had  broken;  his  peculiar,  aureate  dream  was 
over  now !  When  that  twenty-four  hundred  had  been  sub- 
tracted from  his  bank  roll  it  would  no  longer — as  Merri- 
weather  so  vulgarly  put  it — choke  a  cow.  Five  minutes 
hence  it  would  choke  nothing  more  formidable  than  a 
young  fox  terrier;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  evening's  bills 
hadbeen  settled  that  unlucky  collection  of  banknotes  would 
never  choke  an  anaemic  mouse! 

Numbly,  Henry  Trindel  fumbled  on  and  on,  and  as  he 
fumbled  his  cheeks  blanched  suddenly  and  his  mouth  hung 
wide  open.  He  gripped  his  coat  tails  and  turned  about, 
seeking  to  look  behind  himself.  He  flourished  a  little  hand- 
ful of  loose  gold  certificates  and  dug  on  through  pockets 
with  his  free  fingers;  and  then  Henry  Trindel's  voice  rose 
suddenly,  as  the  voice  of  a  lost  soul: 

"  My  money's  gone !  Nearly  all  my  money's  gone ! " 

"  I  should  prefer  your  check  in  any  case,"  Miss  Atterbury 
smiled  evenly. 

"What  good  is  my  check  when  I  haven't  a  twenty- 
four-hundred-dollar  balance?"  Henry  Trindel  demanded 
insanely. 

"You  cannot  mean   "  the  Atterbury  lady  began, 

and  her  words  were  wafted  on  the  winds  of  a  bitter  winter. 

"I  had  it  when  he  began  to  play!    I  know  I  had  it, 

because  I  felt  for  it  and  it  was  there !  I  had  it  because  " 

Here  Henry  Trindel  paused  as  he  caught  the  frozen  horror 
in  Gilda's  eye,  noted  the  deathlike  pallor  of  her  cheek  and 
in  some  measure  gripped  himself.  "  Now  I  haven't  it ! "  he 
concluded  limply. 

And  he  backed  a  step  or  two,  for  the  Atterbury  person 
was  looking  straight  through  him. 

"Mr.  Trindel,"  she  said  incisively,  "I  have  been  in  this 
business  for  several  years  and  I  have  seen  many — er — 
strange  things.  This  is  all  quite  spectacular  and  I'm  sure 
that  Mrs.  Trindel  has  no  part  in  it,  but  I  am  not  impressed." 

"Do  you  mean  that  I'm  trying  deliberately  to  avoid 
paying  you?  " 
Henry  gasped. 

"The  artists  are 
waiting  in  my  car," 
Miss  Atterbury 
said  simply.  "I 
abhor  this  sort  of 
thing,  you  know, 
but  Mrs.  Trindel 
will  tell  you  that 
everything  was 
planned  on  a 
strictly  cash 
basis." 

Not  for  nothing 
had  Henry  Trindel 
passed  twenty- 
seven  years  with 
Brackett,  maker 
of  firm  and  final 
business  decisions. 

"I  am  sorry," 
he  said  thinly. 
"  Here,  mercifully, 
is  eight  hundred 
dollars,  all  that 
seems  to  be  left. 
If  you  will  take 
that  I  will  pay 
you  the  rest  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"To-morrow?" 

Henry  Trindel 
reeled  slightly. 

"Before  the 
year  is  out,  I  sin- 
cerely trust,"  he 
said  earnestly. 

He  extended 
the  pathetic  rem- 
nant of  his  wealth, 
and  the  imposing 
Atterbury  lady 
accepted  it  and 


glanced  sharply  at  Gilda,  who  had  turned  away  with  bowed 
head  and  shoulders  quivering.  An  instant  only  her  eyes 
rested  upon  the  hostess  of  the  evening;  with  an  impercep- 
tible shrug  she  whisked  them  back  to  Henry  Trindel. 
Immediately  it  became  apparent  that  as  a  maker  of 
business  decisions  he  was  not  alone  in  the  den. 

"Mr.  Trindel,"  said  Miss  Atterbury,  and  her  voice 
trembled  fury  barely  suppressed,  "this  is  all  beyond  me 
in  one  way  and  not  at  all  beyond  me  in  another.  Your 
check  for  sixteen  hundred  dollars  will  be  in  my  hands  before 
noon  of  day  after  to-morrow  or  I  shall  take  whatever 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  secure  it!" 

Whereupon  she  swirled  away  from  Henry  Trindel,  and 
a  second  or  so  later  he  saw  her  snatch  a  wrap  from  the  per- 
fect maid  and  swirl  on  out  into  the  velvet  calm  of  a  Clythe- 
bourne  night.  He  heard  her  heels  click  down  the  concrete 
path,  and  then  for  a  time  he  quite  forgot  the  Atterbury 
lady,  for  across  the  den  a  creamy  huddle  was  moaning: 

"Oh,  I  wish  that  I  could  die!  I  wish  that  I  could  die!" 

"Die?"  choked  Henry  Trindel.  "Why  " 

"And  even  if  you  pay  her  to-morrow  it  will  come  out! 
Such  things  always  do.  Always!  Always!"  said  a  voice 
from  the  realm  of  torment. 

"Gilda!"  Henry  Trindel  protested  heartbrokenly 
"How  can  I  pay  her  to-morrow  when  somebody  has  ' 

"How  much  money  were  you  carrying?"  Gilda  de- 
manded, turning  suddenly,  disconcertingly  upon  him. 

"Over  four  thousand  dollars!"  said  another  voice  from 
the  realm  of  torment,  cracking  shrilly. 

"And  you  lost  part  of  it?"  Gilda  panted.  "Only  part?" 

"Thirty-two  or  three  " 

"Henry!"  his  wife  cried  fiercely.  "Is  that  the  truth? 
Is  it?   Is  it  the  truth?" 

"Can  you  believe  that  I'd  lie  about  it?" 

"You  might,  if  you  thought  it  possible  to  save  some  of 
your  wretched  money!"  Gilda  cried  with  ghastly  candor. 
"I  couldn't  have  believed  that  three  months  ago,  but 

now  "  She  gave  way  completely  and  sobbed  for  a 

minute  or  more.  "  And  you  told  me  to  give  it !  You  said 
that  I  might,  no  matter  what  it  cost,  and  I  supposed  that 
you  had  taken  up  some  outside  line  that  was  so  profitable 

you  dared  not  even  tell  me  about  it  and  "  Again  she 

stopped,  and  this  time  her  dry  eyes  blazed  at  unlucky 
Henry  Trindel.  "  How  could  I  know  that  you  were  capable 
of  a  thing  like  that?   How  could  I  ever  suspect  it?" 

"How  could  I  know  that  one  of  your  guests  was  going 
to  pick  my  pocket?  "  Henry  Trindel  asked  wildly.  "  That's 
what  happened !  Some  of  your  friends  needed  the  money." 

This  apparently  was  his  final  error  of  the  evening.  As 
he  recoiled  before  her  sudden  scream,  Henry  noted  that  the 
perfect  maid  had  entered  and  led  away  her  broken  mistress. 

All  untasted,  an  excellent  breakfast  lay  between  stricken 
Henry  Trindel  and  his  stricken  wife.  Beneath  his  eyes  were 
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deep  black  circles  and  hesighed  frequently.  Beneath  Gilda's 
eyes  were  deeper  circles  and  she  sighed  more  frequently. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  it  have  been  called 
a  pleasant,  snappy  meal. 

"Are  you  sure  it  didn't  slip  from  your  pocket?"  Gilda 
asked  for  the  twentieth  time. 

Henry  Trindel's  was  the  dead,  monotonous  voice  of  a 
man  exhausted  by  long  illness. 

"I  have  been  hunting  for  it  all  night  and  there  isn't  even 
a  sign  of  it,"  he  said.  "  It  couldn't  have  fallen  out  anyway, 
because  I  put  a  safety  pin  through  the  pocket  just  above 
it,  and  I  found  that  in  the  sweepings  this  morning.  I  know 
it  was  the  same  pin  because  the  point  was  bent." 

Here  he  sighed  again,  not  once  but  thrice;  for  Gilda's 
eyes  had  flashed  at  him  and  dropped  as  swiftly  to  her 
untouched  plate,  and  there  was  in  them  a  light  which  it 
had  never  been  his  misfortune  to  see  before  this  dreadful 
morning — a  deep,  sullen  light  all  full  of  distrust.  To  under- 
stand its  full  significance  needed  no  extended  analysis — in 
her  heart  it  was  Gilda's  belief  that  Henry  Trindel  lied ! 

His  dreary  tone  continued : 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Gilda,  and  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do." 

"What?"  Gilda  asked  shortly. 

"We  will  either  move  from  here  altogether,  or  let  the 
servants  go  and  cut  all  our  other  expenses  in  two  for  the 
next  six  months  at  least,"  droned  Henry,  and  dared  not 
watch  his  Gilda's  start  or  the  sudden  heaving  of  her  bosom. 
"I  will  go  to  Brackett  this  morning,  explain  everything 
and  ask  him  to  advance  me  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  If  he 
will  consent  I  can  draw  half  my  salary  for  the  next  half 
year  and  credit  the  balance  to  the  loan.  Perhaps,  if  you 
wish  to  stay  here,  we  could  rent  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
to  desirable  tenants.  And  another  thing  that  occurs  to 
me,"  Henry  smiled  forlornly,  "  is  that  we  would  save  a  good 
deal  by  taking  our  dinners  at  the  little  restaurant  down  by 
the  station,  Gilda.  I  have  heard  that  their  twenty-five- 
cent  dinner  is  excellent  and  " 

"Oh!"  said  Gilda  Trindel,  and  in  the  monosyllable 
vibrated  a  lifetime  of  torture. 

Again  her  sullen  eyes  snapped  briefly  at  Henry  Trindel 
and  Henry  terminated  his  discourse  with  a  faint  wheeze; 
and  then,  since  he  dared  not  look  further  at  Gilda,  his 
weary  eyes  wandered  to  the  doorway  behind  her  and  Henry 
Trindel  started. 

For  a  moment  he  fancied  that  their  perfect  maid  also 
had  gone  mad.  She  stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  corridor, 
beckoning  to  Henry  Trindel  with  an  imperative  finger; 
and  though  he  squinted  incredulously  at  first,  the  gesture 
was  repeated,  plainly  a  secret  and  private  summons  for 
himself.  He  rose,  mumbling  his  excuses  and  receiving  not 
so  much  as  a  sullen  glare  in  return.  The  maid,  with  a 
significant  nod,  tiptoed  away  toward  the  open  front  door 
of  the  tottering  home,  and  there  upon  the  veranda  Henry 

Trindel  found  Mr. 
Merri  weather. 

The  big  man 
grinned  broadly, 
albeit  rather  fear- 
fully, at  the  little 
one  and  came  very 
close. 

"Trindel,"  he 
whispered  aston- 
ishingly, "here's 
your  roll!" 

"What?" 
gasped  Henry 
Trindel,  as  the 
familiar  lump  slid 
into  his  pocket. 

Nervous  merri- 
ment shook  Mr. 
Merriweather  for 
a  moment. 

"Trindel,  it  was 
a  devil  of  a  thing 

to  do  and  l  did  It 

on  t  he  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and 
il  you're  sore  I 
apologize,"  said 
he.  "Hut.  upon 
my  soul,  I  GOUldlk'1 
see  you  trimmed 
Ufo  that !  I  trltd 
to  net  about  half 
and  save  t  hat  for 
you,  but  it.  is  pos- 
sible that  I  got 
more  than  half." 

' '  Y  oil  —you 
w  ere  t  h  e  o  n  e 

who  "  clucked 

in  Henry  Trindel's 
throat. 

(Continued  on 
i  Pago  34) 
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WHEN  Bill  woke  next  morn- 
ing it  was  ten  o'clock;  and 
his  first  emotion,  on  a  day 
that  was  to  be  crowded  with  emo- 
tions of  various  kinds,  was  one  of 
shame.  The  desire  to  do  the  fitting  thing  is 
innate  in  man,  and  it  struck  Bill,  as  he  hurried 
through  his  toilet,  that  he  must  be  a  shallow, 
coarse-fibered  sort  of  person,  lacking  in  the 
finer  feelings,  not  to  have  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  There  was  something  revolting  in  the 
thought  that,  in  circumstances  which  would 
have  made  sleep  an  impossibility  for  most  men, 
he  had  slept  like  a  log.  He  did  not  do  himself 
the  justice  to  recollect  that  he  had  had  a  singu- 
larly strenuous  day,  and  that  it  is  Nature's 
business,  which  she  performs  quietly  and  un- 
romantically,  to  send  sleep  to  tired  men  regard- 
less of  their  private  feelings;  and  it  was  in  a 
mood  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  his 
soul  that  he  left  his  room. 

He  had  a  general  feeling  that  he  was  not  much 
of  a  chap  and  that  when  he  died— which  he 
trusted  would  be  shortly— the  world  would  be 
well  rid  of  him.  He  felt  humble  and  depressed 
and  hopeless. 

Elizabeth  met  him  in  the  passage.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  or  thereabout  women  acquire  a 
poise  and  an  ability  to  handle  difficult  situations 
which  a  man,  if  he  is  lucky,  manages  to  achieve 
somewhere  in  the  later  seventies.  Except  for 
a  pallor  strange  to  her  face  and  a  drawn  look 
about  the  eyes  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
all  was  not  for  the  best  with  Elizabeth  in  a  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  Ifshedid  notlook  jaunty 
she  at  least  looked  composed.  She  greeted 
Bill  with  a  smile. 

"I  didn't  wake  you.  I  thought  I  would  let 
you  sleep  on." 

The  words  had  the  effect  of  lending  an  addi- 
tional clarity  and  firmness  of  outline  to  the 
picture  of  himself  which  Bill  had  already  drawn 
in  his  mind — of  a  soulless  creature  sunk  in 
hoggish  slumber. 

"  We've  had  breakfast.  Nutty  has  gone  for 
a  walk.  Isn't  he  wonderful  nowadays?  I've 
kept  your  breakfast  warm  for  you." 

Bill  protested.  He  might  be  capable  of  sleep, 
but  he  was  not  going  to  sink  to  food. 
"Not  for  me,  thanks,"  he  said  hollowly. 
"Come  along." 

"Honestly  " 

"Come  along." 

He  followed  her  meekly.  How  grimly  prac- 
tical women  were!  They  let  nothing  interfere 
with  the  essentials  of  life.  It  seemed  all 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  he  breakfasted  well  and 
gratefully  .Elizabeth  watching  him  in  silence  across  the  table. 

"Finished?" 

"Yes,  thanks." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  Bill,  I've  slept  on  it.  Things  are  in  rather  a 
muddle,  aren't  they!  I  think  I  had  better  begin  by  explain- 
ing what  led  up  to  those  words  you  heard  Nutty  say  last 
night.  Won't  you  smoke?" 

"No,  thanks." 

"You'll  feel  better  if  you  do." 
"I  couldn't." 

A  bee  had  flown  in  through  the  open  window.  She  fol- 
lowed it  with  her  eye  as  it  blundered  about  the  room.  It 
flew  out  again  into  the  sunshine.  She  turned  to  Bill  again. 

"They  were  supposed  to  be  words  of  consolation," 
she  said. 

Bill  said  nothing. 

"Nutty,  you  see,  has  his  own  peculiar  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  it  didn't  occur  to  him  that  I  might  have  prom- 
ised to  marry  you  because  I  loved  you.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  done  it  to  save  the  Boyd  home.  He  has 
been  very  anxious  from  the  first  that  I  should  marry  you. 
I  think  that  that  must  have  been  why  he  asked  you  down 
here.  He  found  out  in  New  York,  you  know,  who  you  were. 
Someone  you  met  at  supper  recognized  you,  and  told  Nutty. 
So,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  girl  you  were  speaking 
to  at  the  gate  last  night  was  right." 

He  started. 

"You  heard  her?" 

"  I  couldn't  help  it.  She  meant  me  to  hear.  She  was 
raising  her  voice  quite  unnecessarily  if  she  did  not  mean  to 
include  me  in  the  conversation.  I  had  gone  in  to  find 
Nutty  and  he  was  out,  and  I  was  coming  back  to  you. 
That's  how  I  was  there.  You  didn't  see  me  because  your 
back  was  turned.  She  saw  me." 
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Bill  met  her  eyes.   "You  don't  ask  who  she  was?" 
"  It  doesn't  matter  who  she  was.  It's  what  she  said  that 
matters.  She  said  that  we  knew  you  were  Lord  Dawlish." 
"Did  you  know?" 

"Nutty  told  me  two  or  three  days  ago."  Her  voice 
shook  and  a  flush  came  into  her  face.  "You  probably 
won't  believe  it,  but  the  news  made  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence to  me  one  way  or  the  other.  I  had  always  imagined 
Lord  Dawlish  as  a  treacherous,  adventurer  sort  of  man, 
because  I  couldn't  see  how  a  man  who  was  not  like  that 
could  have  persuaded  Uncle  Ira  to  leave  him  his  money. 
But  after  knowing  you  even  for  this  short  time,  I  knew  you 
were  quite  the  opposite  of  that,  and  I  remembered  that 
the  first  thing  you  had  done  on  coming  into  the  money  had 
been  to  offer  me  half,  so  the  information  that  you  were  the 
Lord  Dawlish  whom  I  had  been  hating  did  not  affect  me. 
And  the  fact  that  you  were  rich  and  I  was  poor  did  not 
affect  me  either.  I  loved  you,  and  that  was  all  I  cared 
about.  If  all  this  had  not  happened  everything  would 
have  been  all  right.  But,  you  see,  nine-tenths  of  what  that 
girl  said  to  you  was  so  perfectly  true  that  it  is  humanly 
impossible  for  you  not  to  believe  the  other  tenth,  which 
wasn't.  And  then,  to  clinch  it,  you  hear  Nutty  consoling 
me.   That  brings  me  back  to  Nutty." 

"I  " 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  Nutty  first.  I  said  that  he  had 
always  been  anxious  that  I  should  marry  you.  Something 
happened  last  night  to  increase  his  anxiety.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  he  managed  to  get  enough  money  to  enable 
him  to  spend  three  days  in  New  York,  and  last  night  he 
told  me.  He  came  in  just  after  I  had  got  back  to  the  house 
after  leaving  you  and  that  girl,  and  he  was  very  scared.  It 
seems  that  when  the  letter  from  the  London  lawyer  came 
telling  him  that  he  had  been  left  a  hundred  dollars,  he  got 
the  idea  of  raising  money  on  the  strength  of  it.  You  know 
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Nutty  by  this  time,  so  you  won't 
be  surprised  at  the  way  he  went 
about  it.   He  borrowed  a  hundred 
dollars  from  the  man  at  the  drug 
store  on  the  security  of  that  letter, 
I  suppose  it  seemed  so  easy  that  it 
struck  him  as  a  pity  to  let  the  opportunity 
slip— he  did  the  same  thing  with  four  other 
tradesmen.  Nutty's  so  odd  that  I  don't  know 
even  now  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses; but  the  poor  tradesmen  hadn't  any 
doubt  about  it  at  all.   They  compared  notes 
and  found  what  had  happened,  and  last  night, 
while  we  were  in  the  woods,  one  of  them  came 
here  and  called  Nutty  a  good  many  names  and 
threatened  him  with  the  penitentiary. 

"You  can  imagine  how  delighted  Nutty  was 
when  I  came  in  and  told  him  that  I  was  en- 
gaged to  you.  In  his  curious  way  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  I  had  heard  about  his  financial 
operations,  and  was  doing  it  entirely  for  his 
sake,  to  get  him  out  of  his  fix.  And  while  I 
was  trying  to  put  him  right  on  that  point  he 
began  to  console  me.  You  see,  Nutty  looks  on 
you  as  the  enemy  of  the  family,  and  it  didn't 
strike  him  that  it  was  possible  that  I  didn't  look 
on  you  in  that  light  too.  So,  after  being  de- 
lighted for  a  while,  he  very  sweetly  thought 
that  he  ought  to  cheer  me  up  and  point  out 
some  of  the  compensations  of  marriage  with 

you.  And         Well,  that  was  what  you  heard. 

There  you  have  the  full  explanation.  You 
can't  possibly  believe  it." 

She  broke  off  and  began  to  drum  her  fingers 
on  the  table.  And  as  she  did  so  there  came  to 
Bill  a  sudden  relief  from  all  the  doubts  and 
black  thoughts  that  had  tortured  him.  Eliza- 
beth was  straight.  Whatever  appearances 
might  seem  to  suggest,  nothing  could  convince 
him  that  she  was  playing  an  underhand  game. 
It  was  as  if  something  evil  had  gone  out  of 
him.  He  felt  lighter,  cleaner.  He  could  breathe. 

"I  do  believe  it,"  he  said.  "I  believe  every 
word  you  say." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"You  can't  in  the  face  of  the  evidence." 
"I  believe  it." 

"No.  You  may  persuade  yourself  for  the 
moment  that  you  do,  but  after  a  while  you  will 
have  to  go  by  the  evidence.  You  won't  be  able 
to  help  yourself.  You  haven't  realized  what  a 
crushing  thing  evidence  is.  You  have  to  go 
by  it  against  your  will.  You  see,  evidence  is 
the  only  guide.  You  don't  know  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth,  you  just  feel  it.  You're 
trusting  your  heart  and  not  your  head.  The 
head  must  win  in  the  end.  You  might  go  on  believing  for  a 
time,  but  sooner  or  later  you  would  be  bound  to  begin  to 
doubt  and  worry  and  torment  yourself.  You  couldn't 
fight  against  the  evidence,  when  once  your  instinct— or 
whatever  it  is  that  tells  you  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth  — 
had  begun  to  weaken.  And  it  would  weaken.  Think  what 
it  would  have  to  be  fighting  all  the  time.  Think  of  the  case 
your  intelligence  would  be  making  out,  day  after  day,  till 
it  crushed  you.  It's  impossible  that  you  could  keep  your- 
self from  docketing  the  evidence  and  arranging  it  and 
absorbing  it.  Think !  Consider  what  you  know  are  actual 
facts!  Nutty  invites  you  down  here,  knowing  that  you 
are  Lord  Dawlish.  All  you  know  about  my  attitude 
toward  Lord  Dawlish  is  what  I  told  you  on  the  first 
morning  of  your  visit.  I  told  you  I  hated  him.  Yet,  know- 
ing you  are  Lord  Dawlish,  I  become  engaged  to  you. 
Directly  afterward  you  hear  Nutty  consoling  me  as  if  I 
were  marrying  you  against  my  will.  Isn't  that  an  abso- 
lutely fair  statement  of  what  has  happened?  How  could 
you  go  on  believing  me  with  all  that  against  you?" 

"I  know-  you're  straight.  You  couldn't  do  anything 
crooked." 

"The  evidence  proves  that  I  did." 
"I  don't  care." 
"Not  now." 
"Never." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It's  dear  of  you,  Bill,  but  you're  promising  an  impossi- 
bility. And  just  because  it's  impossible,  and  because  I 
love  you  too  much  to  face  what  would  be  bound  to  happen, 
I'm  going  to  send  you  away." 

"Send  me  away!" 

"Yes.  It's  going  to  hurt.  You  don't  know  how  it's 
going  to  hurt,  Bill;  but  it's  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  love  you 
too  much  to  live  w  ith  you  for  the  rest  of  my  life  wondering 
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all  tho  time  whether  you  still  believed  or  whether  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  had  crushed  out  that  tiny  little 
spark  of  intuition  which  is  all  that  makes  you  believe  me 
now.  You  could  never  know  the  truth  for  certain,  you 
see— that's  the  horror  of  it;  and  sometimes  you  would  be 
able  to  make  yourself  believe,  but  more  often,  in  spite  of 
all  you  could  do,  you  would  doubt.  It  would  poison  both 
our  lives.  Little  things  would  happen,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  which  would  become  tremendously  important 
just  because  they  added  a  little  bit  more  to  the  doubt 
which  you  would  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of. 

"When  we  had  quarrels — which  we  should,  as  we  are 
both  human— they  wouldn't  be  over  and  done  with  in  an 
hour.  They  would  stick  in  your  mind  and  rankle,  because, 
you  see,  they  might  be  proofs  that  I  didn't  really  love  you. 
And  then  when  I  seemed  happy  with  you,  you  would  won- 
der if  I  was  acting.  I  know  all  this  sounds  morbid  and 
exaggerated,  but  it  isn't.  What  have  you  got  to  go  on,  as 
regards  me?  What  do  you  really  know  of  me?  If  some- 
thing like  this  had  happened  after  we  had  been  married 
half  a  dozen  years  and  really  knew  each  other,  we  could 
laugh  at  it.  But  we  are  strangers.  We  came  together  and 
loved  each  other  because  there  was  something  in  each  of  us 
which  attracted  the  other.  We  took  that  little  something 
as  a  foundation  and  built  on  it.  But  what  has  happened 
has  knocked  away  our  poor  little  foundation.  That's  all. 
We  don't  really  know  anything  at  all  about  each  other  for 
certain.  It's  just  guesswork." 

She  broke  off  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

"I  had  better  be  packing  if  you're  to  catch  the  train." 

He  gave  a  rueful  laugh. 

"You're  throwing  me  out!" 

"Yes,  I  am.  I  want  you  to  go  while  I  am  strong  enough 
to  let  you  go." 

"If  you  really  feel  like  that,  why  send  me  away?" 

"How  do  you  know  I  really  feel  like  that?  How  do  you 
know  that  I  am  not  pretending  to  feel  like  that  as  part 
of  a  carefully  prepared  plan?" 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said.  "You 
think  I  am  going  out  of  my  way  to 
manufacture  unnecessary  compli- 
cations. I'm  not,  I'm  simply  look- 
ing ahead.  If  I  were  trying  to  trap 
you  for  the  sake  of  your  money, 
could  I  play  a  stronger  card  than 
by  seeming  anxious  to  give  you  up  ? 
If  I  were  to  give  in  now  sooner  or 
later  that  suspicion  would  come  to 
you.  You  would  drive  it  away. 
You  might  drive  it  away  a  hundred 
times.  But  you  couldn't  kill  it. 
In  the  end  it  would  beat  you." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  help- 
lessly. 

"I  can't  argue." 

"  Nor  can  I.  I  can  only  put  very 
badly  things  which  I  know  are  true. 
Come  and  pack." 

"I'll  do  it.  Don't  you  bother." 

"Nonsense.    No  man  knows 
how  to  pack  properly." 

He  followed  her  to  his  rooms, 
pulled  out  his  suit  case,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  end  of  all  things,  watched 
her  as  she  flitted  about,  the  sun 
shiningonherfairhairasshe  passed 
and  repassed  the  window.  She  was 
picking  things  up,  folding  them, 
packing  them.  Bill  looked  on  with 
an  aching  sense  of  desolation.  It 
was  all  so  friendly,  so  intimate,  so 
exactly  as  it  would  have  been  if  she 
were  his  wife.  It  seemed  to  him 
needlessly  cruel  that  she  should  be 
playing  on  this  note  of  domesticity 
at  the  moment  when  she  was  bar- 
ring forever  the  door.between  him 
and  happiness.  He  rebelled  help- 
lessly against  the  attitude  she  had 
taken.  He  had  not  thought  it  all 
out,  as  she  had  done.  It  was  folly, 
insanity,  ruining  their  two  lives 
like  this  for  a  scruple. 

Once  again  he  was  to  encounter 
that  practical  strain  in  the  feminine 
mind  which  jars  upon  a  man  in 
trouble.  She  was  holding  some- 
thing in  her  hand  and  looking  at. 
it  with  concern. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me!"  she 
said.  "  Your  socks  are  in  an  awful 
state,  poor  boy!" 

He  had  the  feeling  of  having 
been  hit  by  something.  A  man 
has  not  a  woman's  gift,  of  being 
able  to  transfer  his  mind  at  will 
from  sorrow  to  socks. 


"Like  sieves!"  She  sighed.  A  troubled  frown  wrinkled 
her  forehead.  "Men  are  so  helpless!  Oh,  dear,  I'm  sure 
you  don't  pay  any  attention  to  anything  important.  I 
don't  believe  you  ever  bother  your  head  about  keeping 
warm  in  winter  and  not  getting  your  feet  wet.  And  now  I 
shan't  be  able  to  look  after  you!" 

Bill's  voice  broke.  He  felt  himself  trembling. 

"Elizabeth!" 

She  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  her  head  bent  over  the  suit 
case.  She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes. 

"  It's  no  use,  Bill,  dear.  I  must.  It's  the  only  way." 

The  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  end  broke  down  the 
numbness  which  held  him. 

"Elizabeth !  It's  so  utterly  absurd.  It's  just — chucking 
everything  away!" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Bill,  dear,  I  haven't  said  anything  about  it  before,  but 
don't  you  see  that  there's  my  side  to  be  considered  too? 
I  only  showed  you  that  you  could  never  possibly  know 
that  I  loved  you.  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  really 
love  me?" 

He  had  moved  a  step  toward  her.  He  drew  back,  chilled. 

"I  can't  do  more  than  tell  you,"  he  said. 

"You  can't.  And  there  you  have  put  in  two  words  just 
what  I've  been  trying  to  make  clear  all  the  time.  Don't 
you  see  that  that's  the  terrible  thing  about  life,  that 
nobody  can  do  more  than  tell  anybody  anything?  Life's 
nothing  but  words,  words,  words,  and  how  are  we  to  know 
when  words  are  true?  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  didn't 
ask  me  to  marry  you  out  of  sheer  pity  and  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  justice?" 

He  stared  at  her. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  absolutely  ridiculous!" 

"Why?  Look  at  it  as  I  should  look  at  it  later  on,  when 
whatever  it  is  inside  me  that  tells  me  it's  ridiculous  now 
had  died.  Just  at  this  moment,  while  we're  talking  here, 
there's  something  stronger  than  reason  which  tells  me  you 
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really  do  love  me.  But  can't  you  understand  that  that 
won't  last?  It's  like  a  candle  burning  on  a  rock  with  the 
tide  coming  up  all  round  it.  It's  burning  brightly  enough 
now,  and  we  can  see  the  truth  by  the  light  of  it.  But  the 
tide  will  put  it  out,  and  then  we  shall  have  nothing  left  to 
see  by.  There's  a  great  black  sea  of  suspicion  and  doubt 
creeping  up  to  swamp  the  little  spark  of  intuition  inside  us. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  would  happen  to  me  if  I  didn't 
send  you  away.  Remember  I  heard  what  that  girl  was 
saying  last  night.  Remember  that  you  hated  the  thought 
of  depriving  me  of  Uncle  Ira's  money  so  much  that  your 
first  act  was  to  try  to  get  me  to  accept  half  of  it.  The 
quixotic  thing  is  the  first  that  it  occurs  to  you  to  do,  because 
you're  like  that,  because  you're  the  straightest,  whitest 
man  I've  ever  known  or  shall  know.  Could  anything  be 
more  likely,  looking  at  it  as  I  should  later  on,  than  that  you 
should  have  hit  on  the  idea  of  marrying  me  as  the  only  way 
of  undoing  the  wrong  you  thought  you  had  done  me?  I've 
been  foolish  about  obligations  all  my  life.  I've  a  sort  of 
morbid  pride  that  hates  the  thought  of  owing  anything  to 
anybody,  of  getting  anything  that  I  have  not  earned.  By 
and  by,  if  I  were  to  marry  you,  a  little  rotten  speck  of 
doubt  would  begin  to  eat  its  way  farther  and  farther  into 
me.  It  would  be  the  same  with  you.  We  should  react  on 
each  other.  We  should  be  watching  each  other,  testing 
each  other,  trying  each  other  out  all  the  time.  It  would  be 
horrible,  horrible!" 

He  started  to  speak,  then,  borne  down  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  it,  stopped.  Elizabeth  stood  up.  They  did  not  look 
at  each  other.  He  strapped  the  suit  case  and  picked  it  up. 
The  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand. 

"Better  to  end  it  all  cleanly,  Bill,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "It  will  hurt  less." 

He  did  not  speak. 

"I'll  come  down  to  the  gate  with  you." 
They  walked  in  silence  down  the  drive.    The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  torpor  of  late  summer.  The  sun  beat  down 
on  them,  turning  her  hair  to  bur- 
nished gold.   They  reached  the 
gate. 

"Good-by,  Bill,  dear." 
He  took  her  hand  dully. 
"Good-by,"  he  said. 
Elizabeth  stood  at  the  gate, 
watching.   He  swung  down  the 
road  with  long  strides.  At  the  bend 
he  turned  and  for  a  moment  stood 
there  as  if  waiting  for  her  to  make 
some  sign.   Then  he  fell  into  his 
stride  again  and  was  gone.  Eliz- 
abeth leaned  on  the  gate.  Her  face 
was  twisted,  and  she  clutched 
the  warm  wood  as  if  it  gave  her 
strength. 

The  grounds  were  very  empty. 
The  spirit  of  loneliness  brooded  on 
them.   Elizabeth  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  house.  Nutty  was  com- 
ing toward  her  from  the  orchard. 
"Hello!"  said  Nutty, 
He  was  cheerful  and  debonair. 
His  little  eyes  were  alight  with 
contentment.  He  hummed  a  tune. 
"Where's  Dawlish?"  he  said. 
"He  has  gone." 

Nutty's  tune  failed  in  the  middle 
of  a  bar.  Something  in  his  sister's 
voice  startled  him.  The  glow  of 
contentment  gave  way  to  a  look  of 
alarm. 

"Gone?  How  do  you  mean  - 
gone?  You  don't  mean  — gone?" 
"Yes." 

"Gone  away?" 
"Gone  away." 

They  had  reached  the  house  be- 
fore he  spoke  again. 

"  You  don't  mean  gone  away?" 
"Yes." 

"  Do  vou  moan    gone  away?" 
"Yes." 

"You  aren't  going  to  marry 
him?" 
"No." 

The  world  stood  still.  Tho  noise 
of  the  crickets  and  all  tho  little 
sounds  of  summer  smot  e  on  Nut)  v's 
oar  in  one  discordant  shriek. 

"Oh,  gosh!"  he  exclaimed 
faintly,  and  collapsed  on  tho  front 
steps  like  a  boned  (ish. 

XXIII 

Til  B  spectacle  of  Nutty  in  his 
anguish  did  not  touch  BSltl- 
aboth.  Normally  a  kind-hearted 
girl,  she  was  not  in  the  least  Horry 
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The  Poor  Man's  War  Tax 

CURRENCY  inflation  has  been  going  on  in  all  the 
warring  countries.  Their  war  financing  has  largely 
increased  the  volume  of  money  and  bank  credits,  with  no 
increase  in  the  volume  of  commodities;  and  there  has  been 
a  big  rise  in  commodity  prices.  In  England,  as  indicated 
by  the  Statist's  index  number,  it  has  amounted,  since  mid- 
summer of  1914,  to  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent.  In 
Germany  apparently  it  has  been  about  as  great. 

This  is  the  poor  man's  war  tax.  He  escapes  direct  levies 
in  the  form  of  income  taxes,  and  so  on,  but  he  pays  in 
higher  prices  for  everything  he  consumes.  There  may  be 
even  greater  currency  inflation— a  resort,  that  is,  to  big 
issues  of  irredeemable  paper  money.  That  would  mean  a 
bigger  rise  in  prices. 

A  thirty-five  per  cent  rise  in  commodity  prices  has 
nearly  the  same  effect  on  a  poor  man  as  a  thirty- five  per 
cent  income  tax,  as  nearly  all  his  income  goes  for  com- 
modities. On  the  rich  and  well-to-do  the  effect  is  pro- 
portionately less.  Their  surplus  for  investment  commands 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  and  so  tends  to  trim  the  balance. 
Partly  on  this  ground  taxation  much  more  drastic  than  any 
yet  enacted  is  urged  by  English  radicals. 

The  London  Times  a  while  ago  calculated  that  a  man 
who  got  three  and  a  half  per  cent  from  his  investments  in 
July,  1914,  should  be  getting  five  per  cent  now  to  offset  the 
rise  in  cost  of  living.  Measured  by  the  return  on  govern- 
ment bonds,  he  is  about  getting  it.  For  people  without 
investments  the  problem  is  not  so  easily  solved. 

Bradstreet's  index  number  shows  a  rise  in  commodity 
prices  in  the  United  States  in  1915  exceeding  fifteen  per 
cent.  So  the  poor  man  is  paying  his  war  tax  over  here, 
too,  without  getting  any  of  the  alleged  glory. 

Making  Money  Abroad 

SOME  years  ago  a  nice  old  Englishman  died  at  a  London 
club.  When  his  executors  and  the  inheritance-tax  col- 
lector looked  over  his  effects  they  discovered  a  barrelful, 
more  or  less,  of  American  railroad  stocks — such  things  as 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  that  has  sold  as  high  as  two 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  a  share-  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  picked  up  in  the  United  States  many  years 
before,  when  they  were  to  be  had  for  a  song  if  one  knew 
the  tune. 

English  strong  boxes  have  been  disclosing  agreeable 
secrets  of  that  kind  ever  since— and  before,  too,  for  that 
matter  stocks  worth  two,  three,  five,  even  ten  times 
what  the  owner  paid  for  them  years  before;  old  underlying 
six  and  seven  per  cent  railroad  bonds,  bought  much  below 
par.  In  South  America,  Australia,  Africa,  venturesome 
English  investors  made  huge  profits.  Of  course  there  were 
•  losses  in  the  I'nited  States  and  elsewhere;  but,  on  the 
whole,  these  foreign  investments  must  show  a  big  balance 
to  the  good. 

The  subject  is  prospectively  a  very  interesting  one  here. 
If  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  plays  any  such 
role  in  international  finance  as  is  hoped  for,  then  investors 
in  the  United  States,  large  and  small,  must  get  into  the 
way  of  considering  stocks  and  bonds  with  foreign  names 


along  witli  those  issued  at  home.  They  must  be  ready  to 
consider  a  debenture  printed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equator  along  with  one  printed  round  the  corner. 

It  requires  education  and  experience;  but  the  more 
plentiful  and  varied  the  offerings,  the  better,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  investor.  If  Patagonia  is  competing  with  the  local 
gas  works  for  your  savings  you  are  rather  apt  to  get  a  good 
bargain  between  them.  Some  knowledge  of  foreign  securi- 
ties implies  some  knowledge  of  foreign  peoples — not  a  mean 
item  of  mental  furniture. 

J.  Bull  in  Wall  Street 

THE  amount  of  American  securities  held  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  estimated  all  the  way  from  a  billion  and  a  half 
to  four  billion  dollars  the  former  figure  probably  being 
the  nearer  to  the  mark.  The  British  Government  proposes 
to  buy  any  or  all  of  these  securities  at  the  current  New 
York  price,  making  payment  in  five-year  five  per  cent 
government  bonds. 

If  patriotic  citizens  with  good  American  stuff  in  their 
strong  boxes  respond  copiously  this  will  put  J.  Bull  "long" 
an  immense  quantity  of  American  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
give  him  a  call  on  our  money  market,  exercisable  at  any 
time,  for  the  full  amount  of  his  holdings.  It  foreshadows 
a  unique  situation  in  Wall  Street  history,  and  illustrates — 
as  we  observed  at  the  time—  that  it  was  good  strategy  for 
the  Allies  to  get  their  half-billion  loan  in  New  York  with- 
out collateral,  thereby  leaving  them  the  collateral  to  be 
realized  on  later. 

Yet  this  offer  of  purchase  is  satisfactory  enough  to  us. 
It  means  that  whatever  American  securities  the  British 
Government  gets  hold  of  will  finally  be  sold  back  to  us  and 
payment  taken  in  American  goods.  In  the  end  we  shall 
have  the  securities. 

This  deep  dip  into  England's  strong  box— if  the  govern- 
ment's hopes  are  responded  to  by  holders  of  Americans — 
is  a  rather  portentous  thing.  England  has  long  been  the 
great  creditor  nation,  the  great  lender  of  capital  to  other 
nations.  Upon  that  her  immense  foreign  commerce  is 
partly  built.  This  scraping  up  of  Americans  to  pay  war 
bills  suggests  a  different  position  for  her  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  True,  she  is  now  lending  big  sums  to  her  weaker  allies ; 
but  that  does  not  involve  quite  the  same  thing  in  the  way 
of  commercial  supremacy. 

The  Ocean  Freight  Bill 

THE  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  in  advocating  a 
revival  of  American  merchant  marine,  has  made  a  cal- 
culation of  the  amount  of  ocean  freights  that  people  of  the 
United  States  pay  to  foreign  shipowners  under  normal 
conditions.  For  the  year  1914  it  estimates  this  to  have 
been  forty-six  million-and-odd  dollars. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount; 
but  the  Foreign  Trade  Council,  including  men  of  wide 
experience  in  oversea  business  and  heartily  favoring  in- 
creased American  shipping,  is  as  likely  as  any  other  body 
we  know  of  to  get  near  the  truth.  Its  estimate  is  in 
refreshing  contrast  to  wild  statements  which  put  our  con- 
tribution to  foreign  shipowners  at  three  hundred  millions 
a  year,  or  some  such  ridiculous  sum. 

The  rule  is,  of  course,  that  carrying  charges  of  every  sort 
are  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  goods.  By  that  rule  we 
would  pay  the  freight  on  imports,  but  not  on  exports. 
Imports  carried  in  foreign  bottoms  in  1914  were  just  above 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  value.  Taking  three  per  cent 
as  the  average  freight  charge  under  normal  conditions — 
which  some  students  of  the  subject  think  rather  too  high  — 
the  freight  bill  would  come  to  forty-six  million-and-odd. 

Not  all  of  this  goes  out  of  the  country,  either.  Some  of 
it  is  spent  here  for  dock  charges,  ship  supplies,  and  so  on. 
The  couneil,  by  the  way,  calculates  the  total  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  oversea  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  1914 — 
both  exports  and  imports,  and  including  the  ten  per  cent 
or  so  carried  in  American  bottoms — at  not  much  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  or  about  half  what  the 
more  exuberant  subsidy  advocates  say  the  United  States 
alone  pays.  This  question  of  shipping  is  worth  the  best 
consideration  the  country  can  give  it.  But  there  can  be 
no  gain  to  the  country  in  circulating  exaggerations. 

Retailers'  Credit 

POPULARIZING  commercial  bills  of  exchange  in  this 
country  is  the  ambition  of  an  association  of  credit 
men.  It  ought  to  succeed,  but  trade  habits  change  slowly. 
Usually  when  a  retail  merchant  buys  a  bill  of  goods  it  is  on 
thirty  or  sixty  or  ninety  days'  time,  and  the  wholesaler 
charges  him  with  the  amount.  That  book  charge  is  the 
only  evidence  of  the  indebtedness.  Maybe  the  retailer 
pays  punctually,  maybe  he  does  not;  but  in  any  event  the 
book  charge  is  not  directly  available  for  bank  credit. 

In  Europe,  especially  in  France,  no  matter  how  small 
the  retailer's  purchase  is,  the  wholesaler  draws  a  bill  of 
exchange  on  him  for  the  amount,  payable  in  thirty  or 
sixty  days.  The  retailer  writes  his  acceptance  on  the  face 
of  the  bill,  which  then,  with  the  wholesaler's  indorsement, 


becomes  available  for  discount  at  the  bank.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  the  Bank  of  France  rediscounts  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  francs  of  this  sort  of  paper,  most  of  it  for  small 
amounts  and  usually  at  three  per  cent. 

An  advantage  of  the  European  system,  besides  mak- 
ing mercantile  credit  immediately  convertible  into  bank 
credit  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  is  that  it  tightens  up  and 
sharply  defines  the  whole  credit  arrangement.  The  bill, 
being  discounted  at  the  bank,  must  be  paid  the  day  it  is 
due — not  a  week  later  or  at  the  debtor's  convenience. 

The  credit  arrangement  between  wholesaler  and  retailer 
here  is  more  or  less  slack  and  at  loose  ends,  which  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  either  side  finally.  As  one  result  the  credit 
arrangement  between  retailer  and  customer  is  also  slack 
and  at  loose  ends,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of  the  country 
merchant.  The  European  scheme  would  tighten  it  up. 

Chalk  Marks 

A TREMENDOUS  reform  has  become  practically  ef- 
fective. You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  hunting  down 
of  the  Money  Trust  and  all  the  sound  and  fury  which 
accompanied  that  performance— a  performance  unparal- 
leled, save  possibly  by  the  celebrated  Hunting  of  the 
Snark.  The  net  result  was  a  law  declaring  that  after  a 
certain  date  no  person  should  be  a  director  in  two  banks 
either  of  which  held  assets  in  excess  of  five  million  dollars— 
a  law,  in  short,  to  forbid  "interlocking  directors"  in  bank- 
ing. That  law  takes  effect  the  current  year;  and  as  bank 
directors  are  commonly  elected  in  January  those  directors 
who  interlock— that  is,  who  serve  on  the  boards  of  two  or 
more  big  banking  institutions  — will  be  unlocked  in  the 
January  elections. 

It  reminds  us  of  a  little  incident  that  came  to  light  in  the 
trial  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  directors.  A  couple  of 
hundred  corporations,  first  and  last,  were  involved  in  the 
New  Haven  tangle — all  of  them  virtually  dominated  by 
half  a  dozen  men.  Naturally  there  was  no  little  difficulty 
in  finding  enough  dummy  directors  to  go  round;  so  in  one 
pinch  the  janitor  and  his  young  assistant  were  duly  elected 
as  directors  of  a  corporation. 

There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  a  man  from  putting 
subservient  dummy  directors  on  the  boards  of  forty  banks; 
but  he  himself  must  not  be  a  director  in  more  than  one. 
They  have  a  poor  habit  at  Washington  of  raising  a  tre- 
mendous clamor  about  something  or  other,  passionately 
asserting  that  it  imperils  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  and 
then  running  out  and  making  a  few  chalk  marks  on  the 
sidewalk  to  settle  it  all. 

The  Law's  Majesty 

ONE  law  of  the  Empire  State  provides  that  no  member 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  shall  hold  stock  or 
bonds  of  a  corporation  subject  to  the  commission's  juris- 
diction. Another  law  provides  that  no  corporation  stock 
shall  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  in  that 
state  without  payment  of  a  transfer  tax,  evidenced  by  an 
appropriate  stamp. 

A  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  was  appointed 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission.  He  held  stock  of  a 
corporation  subject  to  the  commission's  jurisdiction;  and 
in  polite  deference  to  the  law — as  he  afterward  stated — 
he  handed  this  stock  over  to  his  wife,  without,  however, 
making  any  record  of  the  transfer  or  paying  the  tax  the 
law  prescribes.  For  this  the  governor  removed  him  from 
office.  We  assume  he  was  a  good  commissioner,  is  an 
excellent  citizen  and  a  profound  lawyer,  and  that  his  over- 
looking a  law  or  two  in  his  own  case  was  merely  one  of 
those  inadvertencies  to  which  the  best  and  most  legally 
learned  of  men  must  be  subject  under  the  American  system 
of  making  a  law  every  two  minutes. 

Theory  and  Practice 

IN  AN  address  at  Columbus  not  a  great  while  ago  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said:  "When  things  were  perhaps  more 
debatable  than  they  are  now  about  our  immediate  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  I  know  not  how  many  men  came  to  me 
and  suggested  that  the  government  of  Mexico  should  be 
altered  as  we  thought  it  ought  to  be  altered;  but  I,  as  a 
subscriber  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights, 
could  not  agree  with  them.  The  Mexicans  may  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  government,  but  that  is  none  of  our 
business;  and,  so  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  it, 
nobody  shall  'butt  in'  to  alter  it  for  them." 

Now  that  is  pretty  sound  political  theory;  yet  it  is  on 
record  that  we  intervened  quite  extensively  to  alter  the 
government  of  Mexico  by  refusing  to  recognize  Huerta, 
when  he  was  the  government,  and  lending  moral  and 
material  support  to  the  insurrection  against  him.  Prob- 
ably both  Carranza  and  Villa  are  under  an  impression  that 
the  shadow  of  Uncle  Sam's  hand  is  discernible  in  Mexican 
affairs. 

No  doubt  government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  but  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
everyday  life  it  seems  bound  to  exercise  some  powers  that 
are  not  justly  derived. 
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FSNBSNG  THE  PMENTEB  HELPERS  FOR  YQUM  WORK 


SOME  years  ago  the  writer  put  a  question  to  an 
Englishman  in  a  dingy  London  office:  "Who 
invented  bank  checks?" 
The  Englishman  was  sales  manager  for  a  famous  ency- 
clopedia. 

"That's  easy!"  he  said.  "Look  in  the  encyclopedia." 
"I  have  looked — it  isn't  there." 

This  roused  even  an  Englishman  to  pride  in  his  goods. 

"You  haven't  looked  in  the  right  place,"  he  insisted. 
"Let  me  show  you  how  to  use  the  index." 

"I'll  bet  a  lunch  it  isn't  there.  Furthermore,  I'll  give 
you  half  a  dozen  other  subjects  about  which  you  will  find 
nothing  in  your  encyclopedia.  If  you  get  any  information 
about  one  of  them  I'U  buy  the  lunch." 

"Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  insisted  with  courteous  skep- 
ticism, "that's  going  too  far,  you  know.  Things  are  always 
in  the  encyclopedia — it's  simply  a  matter  of  finding  them." 

He  got  the  index  and  started  the  hunt  for  the  inventor 
of  bank  checks.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he  gave  up. 
Later  on  he  paid  for  the  lunch,  because  naming  subjects 
not  dealt  with  in  encyclopedias  was  easy — the  writer  sim- 
ply chose  salesmanship,  buying,  efficiency,  and  similar 
everyday  activities  of  American  workers  concerning  which 
no  information  has  yet  found  its  way  into  general  reference 
books. 

Many  branches  of  American  business  have  grown  up 
without  printed  literature.  Some  lines  have  always  had 
their  books — life  insurance,  banking,  law,  and  the  like. 
But  others  have  developed  so  fast,  through  the  necessities 
of  a  nation-wide  readjustment  of  business  organization, 
that  printed  help  is  lacking  or  scarce,  or  has  to  be  sought 
diligently  in  byways. 

What  One  Progressive  Librarian  Did 

OCCASIONALLY  a  single  subject  has  suddenly  gener- 
ated a  rich  literature  spontaneously.  The  subject  of 
efficiency  is  a  good  example  of  this.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
practiced  by  a  few  professional  men  vaguely  called  business 
doctors.  Only  an  occasional  popular  article  described  the 
outstanding  wonders  of  their  work.  Nothing  was  published 
about  efficiency  principles  and  methods.  Then  came  a  book 
or  two  and  some  dramatic  publicity,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
subject  of  efficiency  de- 
veloped a  library  of  sev- 
eral hundred  volumes. 

For  the  most  part, 
American  business  has 
had  to  grow  out  of  itself, 
from  the  information 
and  inspiration  in  men 
rather  than  in  books. 
The  American  business 
man  has  consequently 
become  a  self-reliant 
worker,  direct  and  prac- 
tical in  his  methods. 

Conditions  are  now 
changing,  however.  The 
basis  of  business  is 
broadening.  Better 
foundations  are  being 
laid  under  it  in  the  shape 
of  hypotheses  and  gen- 
eral principles.  The 
American  business  man 
wants  to  know  what 
others  are  doing.  Yes- 
terday he  was  an  ex- 
uberant boy,  with  no 
perspective  in  time 
or  space. 

"This  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  world, "  he 
said  proudly,  because 
his  world  extended  only 
over  a  group  of  states 
near  home.  "The  gen- 
eral manager  of  our 
company  is  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  his- 
tory," he  would  say  in 
perfect  good  faith,  be- 
cause history  for  him 
went  back  only  to  tin- 
time  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  general  man- 
ager started  as  an  office 
boy. 


To-day  business  books  are  being  published  in  large 
numbers,  technical  journals  are  growing  better,  and 
printed  helpers  of  all  sorts  are  being  made  available.  More 
and  more  the  American  business  man  is  asking:  "Where 
can  I  get  good  books  on  so-and-so?"  This  is  distinctly  a 
time  when  the  printed  word  is  utilized  by  both  the  big  man 
and  the  little  one  in  their  jobs.  It  shows  them  what  others 
have  done  and  are  doing,  makes  their  work  fit  into  the 
general  business  scheme,  answers  their  questions,  prevents 
waste  and  errors,  gives  inspiration  and  perspective.  To 
find  and  use  the  best  printed  things  about  one's  work  is  so 
much  a  part  of  present-day  business  that  large  concerns 
are  installing  business  libraries;  and  no  man  is  so  small,  or 
his  job  so  new  or  unusual,  that  some  help  cannot  be  found 
in  print — if  a  fellow  only  knows  where  to  find  it. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  Western  city,  a  public  librarian 
observed  that  hardly  any  business  men  visited  his  institu- 
tion, though  they  helped  to  support  it  as  taxpayers.  He 
thought  quite  a  little  about  this.  The  public  library  was 
some  distance  from  the  business  centers,  as  usual.  He  got 
the  notion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  branch  library  down- 
town, where  business  folk  could  drop  in  at  the  lunch  hour, 
sit  down  and  rest,  look  over  the  latest  magazines,  and 
borrow  novels  and  general  works  to  take  home.  As  a 
librarian  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  goods  accessible, 
even  attractive;  one  idea  was  to  let  men  smoke  if  they 
wished. 

This  librarian,  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  put  his  scheme 
for  a  business  branch  into  effect  when,  a  little  later,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Public  Library,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Almost  from  the  first  this  branch  became  popular  and 
began  to  grow  in  its  own  direction.  Instead  of  novels 
and  general  books  visitors  preferred  business  works;  and 
instead  of  magazines  they  wanted  trade  and  technical 
journals.  As  fast  as  the  demand  emerged  it  was  supplied, 
and  in  many  cases  the  instinct  of  the  trained  librarian  indi- 
cated things  that  could  be  added  in  advance  of  the  demand, 
which  were  much  appreciated  when  their  utility  was  seen 
by  business  people.  To-day  the  business  branch  of  the 
Newark  Public  Library  has  about  twelve  thousand  books 
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dealing  with  business,  six  thousand  maps,  hundreds 
of  technical  journals,  trade  directories,  and  so  on, 
and  many  special  publications,  such  as  the  house 
organs  issued  by  business  concerns  for  their  customers  or 
employees. 

When  it  comes  to  striking  the  trail  of  business  literature, 
following  it  over  main  highways  and  into  odd  byways, 
running  it  down,  looking  it  over,  selecting  and  rejecting 
according  to  definite  needs,  and  finally  using  what  is 
chosen  in  practical  business  ways,  it  would  be  hard  to 
improve  the  methods  of  Mr.  Dana  and  his  assistants.  For 
the  benefit  of  workers  who  want  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
themselves  these  methods  will  be  described. 

The  cornerstone  of  every  business  man's  reading  is  his 
trade  press,  of  course.  There  he  finds  news  of  his  job,  the 
latest  things  in  methods,  movements  and  men,  information 
too  recent  to  have  been  embodied  in  books.  Locating  the 
important  trade  journals  in  any  line  is  fairly  easy.  Most  of 
them  come  to  the  office  already.  But  it  is  possible  to  sup- 
plement the  leading  journals  with  others  that  cover  special 
interests. 

Digging  Out  the  Most  Useful  Publications 

IN  A  BIG  retail  store,  for  instance,  everybody  will  read 
one  or  two  of  the  best  journals  dealing  with  goods  and 
methods  in  that  line.  In  some  cases  there  will  be  a  man 
here  or  there  who  ought  to  have  the  leading  journals  from 
other  countries.  The  manager  of  the  toy  department  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  follow  special  journals  dealing  with 
playthings,  the  dress-goods  man  will  want  the  textile 
papers,  and  the  financial  man  ought  to  keep  track  of 
banking  and  general  business.  Very  often  new  lines  will 
be  added,  creating  a  need  for  new  publications. 

Outside  of  the  trade  press  proper  there  are  other  period- 
icals that  often  serve  as  valuable  tools  in  the  day's  work. 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  most  tireless  publisher  of  things  in  this 
class.  He  issues  publications  dealing  with  new  inventions, 
trade  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  crops,  changes  in 
laws,  tariff  regulations  and  decisions.  The  cities  and  states 
issue  others  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  big  commercial  and 
financial  bodies  in  cities,  such  as  stock  exchanges  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  together  with  corporations,  issue 

frequent  reports  of  great 
value  in  special  cases. 

In  running  down  all 
these  periodicals  the 
Newark  Library  uses 
sources  of  information 
like  the  newspaper  di- 
rectories, and  the  Cata- 
logue of  Copyright 
Entries,  published  at 
Washington.  Trade 
journals  are  also  read 
for  information  about 
new  periodicals,  re- 
ports, and  the  like. 
Requests  are  made  to 
state  and  city  printers 
for  everything  issued 
along  certain  lines;  and 
so  far  as  possible,  every- 
thing is  wat  ched.so  that 
the  ten  per  cent  which 
will  lie  needed  may  be 
secured  and  ut  ilized.  In 
a  general  way  periodi- 
cals give  less  trouble 
than  other  sources  of 
information,  so  far  as 
finding  t  lie  right  ones  is 
concerned;  for  the  right 
publicat  inns,  once  lo- 
cated and  subscribed 
to,  come  along  auto- 
matically. 

Next  in  Importance 
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THIRTY  million  dol- 
lars!"  murmured  Albert 
Lamb  as  he  looked  up 
from  the  magazine  page  and  gazed  thought- 
fully through  his  hotel  window  across  a  barren 
park  to  the  blue  expanse  of  Lake  Michigan. 

By  way  of  reply  Billy  Wiggins  observed 
morosely: 

"If  this  blamed  war  don't  get  your  goat  one 
way  it  gets  it  another.  There  was  Belgium 
and  the  Lusitania,  and  now  here's  this  wild 
boom  in  war-order  stocks.  They're  going  up 
like  toy  balloons  on  Fourth  of  July  evening. 
Everybody's  crazy  about  any  stock  that's  got 
a  war  order  hitched  to  it.  The  fellows  that 
started  right  are  cleaning  up  a  barrel  of  money 
a  minute.  It's  disgusting  to  think  what  we 
missed." 

"  Well,  I've  been  studying  that  over,"  Lamb 
remarked  in  mild  meditation.  "You  know 
there's  that  Air  Boat  Company.  It  would  be 
ideal  for  a  war-order  boom,  because  it's  all 
pure  blue  sky — not  worth  a  solitary  red  cent. 
Josiah  Odell  and  Theodore  Goss  and  Elbridge 
Perry  own  most  of  the  stock.  If  you  should 
go  over  to  see  'em  and  say  you  wanted  to  get 
the  company's  dilapidated  little  factory  out  at 
Turner's  Grove,  to  mak?  it  over  into  a  roller- 
skating  rink,  probably  they'd  sell  you  the  stock 
for  about  fifty  cents  a  share.  Of  course  the 
factory  stands  on  leased  ground  and  the  lease 
has  been  canceled,  so  you  couldn't  get  posses- 
sion of  it  anyway;  but  they'd  suppose  you  didn't  know 
that,  and  the  idea  they  were  soaking  you  would  be  an 
inducement  to  them  to  sell." 

"What  then?"  Billy  demanded  with  interest. 

"Well,  we'd  rent  a  smart  little  office  for  the  Air  Boat 
Company  in  a  modern  building  on  La  Salle  Street.  I'd  be 
president  and  you'd  be  secretary  and  treasurer.  We'd  hire 
a  stenographer  to  sit  in  the  office  and  answer  the  telephone 
if  anybody  called  up.  Then  I'd  take  a  piece  of  our  bank 
roll,  you  know,  and  go  down  the  east  side  of  La  Salle  Street 
and  leave  orders  in  half  a  dozen  brokers'  offices  to  buy  Air 
Boat  stock  at  fifteen  dollars  a  share;  and  you'd  go  down 
the  west  side  and  leave  orders  in  half  a  dozen  offices  to  sell 
Air  Boat  stock  at  fifteen  dollars  a  share.  Of  course  when  I 
paid  for  the  stock  the  money  would  go  right  over  to  you, 
and  you  could  hand  it  back  to  me  and  I  could  buy  some 
more  stock.  Trading  back  and  forth  that  way,  you  see, 
we'd  soon  have  quite  a  brisk  little  business  going  in  Air 
Boat  stock,  with  prices  steadily  rising. 

"  I  believe,"  he  continued  judicially,  "it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  more  than  two  of  us.  You  could  loaf  round 
in  a  broker's  office,  you  know,  and  talk  about  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  get  acquainted.  You  could  say  your  name  was 
Alonzo  P.  Brown,  and  give  any  plausible  explanation  of 
your  business  you  happened  to  think  of.  As  Alonzo  P. 
Brown  you  could  buy  three  or  four  street-railroad  bonds 
for  cash,  then  trot  over  to  another  office  and  sell  'em;  so 
you  wouldn't  be  out  anything  except  the  brokers'  commis- 
sions. In  that  way  you  could  get  yourself  known  as 
Alonzo  P.  Brown  in  several  offices. 

"  Meantime  I'd  get  acquainted  in  two  or  three  offices  as 
Jeremiah  G.  Jones.  So  presently  there'd  be  you  and  me 
and  Brown  and  Jones,  all  trading  in  Air  Boat  stock  through 
a  dozen  different  brokers.  We  might  work  Molly  in.  Being 
a  female,  she'd  be  sort  of  under  suspicion  in  a  broker's 
office;  but  she  might  help  a  little,  and  M.  J.  Patrick  on  a 
letter  or  telegram  sounds  just  as  businesslike  as  though  she 
were  baldheaded  and  had  whiskers.  It  wouldn't  be  long 
before  every  man  in  the  street  who  handles  curb  stock 
would  know  of  a  concern  called  the  Air  Boat  Company  and 
be  aware  that  something  was  going  on  in  its  stock." 

"Fine!"  said  Billy,  grinning.  "Then  we'd  unload." 

"Well,  there  ought  to  be  a  broader  basis  of  confidence," 
Lamb  replied  with  fine  conservatism.  "We  ought  to  get 
hold  of  a  couple  of  nice  gossipy  boys.  There  are  always 
some  young  men,  with  good  social  connections,  who  are 
getting  started  in  life  in  brokers'  offices,  you  know — 
friendly  lads,  who  know  people  with  money  and  hear  all 
the  gossip  and  repeat  it.  We  ought  to  get  a  couple  of  'em. 
I  believe  we  can  break  into  this  war-order  money." 

He  looked  down  again  at  the  outspread  magazine  on  his 
knee.  The  article  he  had  been  reading  w  as  entitled  War 
Fortunes.  It  described  more  particularly  the  amazing  war 
profits  of  the  Nazareth  Steel  Company  and  the  enormous 
advance  in  the  market  price  of  its  stock.  The  left-hand  page 
contained  a  portrait  of  John  M.  Schwer,  president  of  the 
company,  with  a  facsimile  of  his  bold,  sprawling  signature. 

The  smart  little  office  of  the  Air  Boat  Company  was 
established  in  the  Cereal  National  Bank  Building.  The 
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Mr.  Tracy  Simply  Looked  On  While  Billy  Emptied  the  Fat  Envelope  of  Certificates 


outer  room  contained  three  speckless  rosewood  chairs,  a 
tall  metal  filing  case— brand-new  and  quite  empty — and 
a  shiny  rosewood  desk  at  which  a  blond,  ample  young 
woman  sat  reading  a  magazine  love  story  and  chewing  gum. 

Albert  Lamb  sat  at  the  glossy  rosewood  table  in  the  inner 
room,  with  Orville  Bright  at  his  right  hand.  The  young 
man  was  associated  with  the  firm  of  Tracy  &  Shipman, 
brokers,  whose  sumptuous  offices  occupied  part  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Building,  across  the 
street.  He  was  slight  in  stature,  dark,  sharp-featured  and 
of  very  grave  demeanor.  He  impressed  one  as  being  always 
at  the  point  of  making  a  momentous  decision.  Whether  it 
was  peering  up  at  the  brokers'  blackboard — with  near- 
sighted eyes  behind  large,  round,  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses — 
or  studying  a  luncheon  menu,  or  addressing  a  golf  ball,  it 
always  seemed  that  he  was  revolving  something  of  enor- 
mous importance  and  just  at  the  point  of  reaching  a  con- 
clusion that  wrould  have  tremendous  consequences.  He 
almost  never  laughed;  but  now  and  then — if  the  conversa- 
tion were  of  a  light  nature — his  face  cracked  in  a  hard, 
mechanical  smile  as  though  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
to  smile  was  good  form.  He  was  perhaps  five  or  six  years 
younger  than  Lamb;  but  the  latter  had  already  assumed 
toward  him  a  softly  sad  paternal  manner. 

"Of  course,  Orville,"  he  said,  speaking  gently  and  half 
under  his  breath,  "what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  is  strictly 
confidential.  You  will  see  the  reason  for  that  yourself. 
You've  heard  a  good  deal  of  gossip  as  to  whether  the  Naza- 
reth Steel  Company  is  making  submarines  for  the  Allies. 
You  know,  by  international  law  a  shipyard  in  a  neutral 
country  is  not  allowed  to  make  warships  for  a  belligerent 
country,  and  a  submarine  is  really  a  warship.  So  it  is  offi- 
cially denied  that  the  Nazareth  Steel  Company  is  making 
submarines.  Of  course  if  it  were  confessed  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  bound  to  stop  it.  Then  there's  no  telling 
when  some  spy  might  blow  up  the  wrorks.  So  you  can  under- 
stand why  the  Nazareth  Steel  Company  will  deny  that  it's 
making  submarines." 

"Certainly,"  Orville  replied,  nodding  and  winking 
rapidly  behind  the  big,  round  eyeglasses,  as  he  had  a  way 
of  doing  when  excited. 

"But— in  strict  confidence  now — the  Nazareth  Steel 
Company  is  making  all  the  parts  of  a  submarine  and  ship- 
ping those  parts  over  to  England,  where  they  are  quickly 
assembled.  Even  if  that  were  generally  known  it  wrould 
raise  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Probably  the  Government 
would  feel  bound  to  stop  it.  You  can  see  the  need  of  its 
being  strictly  confidential." 

Lamb  then  turned  to  the  long  steel  box,  japanned  a 
cheerful  cherry  red,  and  of  the  sort  commonly  used  to  store 
valuable  papers  in,  which  stood  on  the  window  ledge  behind 
him.  From  it  he  extracted  a  thick  roll  of  blueprints. 
Selecting  the  largest  of  them  he  gravely  spread  it  out  on 
the  table,  which  it  nearly  covered— Orville  regarding  the 
operation  with  breathless  interest. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  understand  mechanics," 
Lamb  remarked  with  much  gravity. 

The  statement,  in  fact,  was  not  true;  for  he  had  ascer- 
tained by  previous  conversations  that  Orville  did  not 
understand  mechanics. 


"This  blueprint,"  he  con- 
tinued, "shows  the  interior 
of  a  submarine.  Right 
there" — he  laid  the  point  of  his  pencil  on  a 
spot  toward  the  bow — "is  the  mechanism 
that  discharges  the  torpedo.  The  Air  Boat 
Company  has  two  patents  on  compressed-air 
appliances  that  are  going  to  be  used  right 
there.  This  other  blueprint,  here,  shows  it  in 
detail." 

He  spread  out  another  print,  took  a  deep 
breath  and  launched  hardily  into  an  involved 
technical  description  of  the  appliances.  He 
and  Billy  Wiggins  had  spent  the  entire  eve- 
ning before  in  learning  that  description  by  heart 
out  of  a  scientific  magazine,  from  the  illustra- 
tions of  which  a  draftsman  had  made  the 
blueprints  for  them.  He  was  by  no  means 
letter-perfect  in  the  recitation,  and  quite  at 
random  he  laid  the  tip  of  his  pencil  now  on 
this  spot,  now  on  another  spot,  as  he  gravely 
reeled  off  the  words  that  contained  no  mean- 
ing for  either  of  them. 

Rolling  up  the  blueprint  and  lowering  his 
voice  a  little,  Lamb  continued: 

"The  Nazareth  Steel  Company  is  experi- 
menting with  our  appliances  right  now;  but 
we  know  it's  bound  to  use  them,  for  they'll 
do  the  work  better  than  anything  else.  We're 
to  get  a  royalty  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
every  submarine  on  which  the  appliances  are 
used." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  tipped  his  handsome  head 
a  bit  to  one  side,  and  solemnly  contemplated  the  lead 
pencil  he  turned  end  for  end  in  his  slim  fingers.  When  he 
looked  up  at  the  young  man  again  it  was  by  way  of  with- 
drawing another  curtain  and  admitting  Orville  into  the 
intimate  heart  of  the  situation. 

"I'm  associated  here  with  Mr.  Wiggins,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly. "You  understand,  our  relations  are  perfectly 
pleasant — perfectly  pleasant  and  friendly.  I  respect  Mr. 
Wiggins'  ability  in  many  ways;  but  he  lacks  vision."  He 
nodded  slowly.  "He  lacks  vision,  Orville.  All  he  sees  is 
just  the  eighty  submarines  the  Nazareth  Steel  Company 
is  working  on  now.  That  would  make  us  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  you  know— or  forty  dollars  a  share  for 
our  ten  thousand  shares  of  stock.  That's  all  Wiggins  sees; 
but,  Orville,  before  this  war  is  over  I  believe  our  appliances 
will  be  put  on  a  thousand  boats.  That's  five  million  dol- 
lars— five  hundred  dollars  a  share  for  our  stock !  I  say  a 
thousand  boats;  but  who  knows  it  will  not  be  two  thou- 
sand?" A  faint  smile  played  round  his  mouth.  "That's 
the  difference  between  Wiggins  and  myself;  but  that  part 
of  it,  of  course,  is  strictly  confidential— strictly !  Don't 
breathe  a  word  of  it." 

He  gave  a  dreamy  little  sigh,  as  though  fairly  oppressed 
by  the  extent  of  his  own  visions;  then  sat  up  straight  again 
and  spoke  with  light  briskness: 

"Of  course,  you  understand,  nothing  is  concluded  yet. 
The  Nazareth  Steel  Company  may  decide  not  to  use  our 
patents.  It  may  be  a  flash  in  the  pan;  but  I'm  staking 
every  dollar  I  can  get  hold  of  that  it  won't  be.  You  know- 
that."    He  smiled. 

Winking  rapidly,  Orville  nodded.  He  did  know  it;  for, 
through  his  firm  of  Tracy  &  Shipman,  Mr.  Lamb  had  been 
buying  quite  a  lot  of  Air  Boat  stock  at  prices  rising  from 
twenty  up  to  forty-five  dollars  a  share,  and  planking  down 
the  cash  for  it. 

"Now  here's  the  special  reason  for  telling  you  all  this 
just  at  this  time,"  Lamb  added,  businesslike:  "Alonzo  P. 
Brown  is  one  of  the  directors  of  this  company.  He  owns 
quite  a  bit  of  the  stock — six  hundred  shares,  in  fact.  I've 
been  angling  to  get  that  stock  and  I  think  I'm  going  to 
succeed.  I'm  ready  to  pay  sixty-five  dollars  a  share  for  it. 
Of  course,  if  Brown  sells  his  stock  he  will  resign  from  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Now  I  want  a  man  in  his  place  that  I 
have  confidence  in— a  man  who  has  confidence  in  me  too. 
You  can  see  how  delicate  this  business  is — how  confidential 
it  all  is.  I  want  you,  Orville,  to  take  Brown's  place  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,"  he  concluded  w  ith  an  encouraging  nod. 

The  young  man  was  amazed  at  that  flattering  offer,  and 
looked  it. 

"Of  course,"  Lamb  explained  lightly,  "you'll  need  five 
shares  of  stock  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  director.  I'll  lend 
you  the  five  shares,  or  you  can  buy  'em— just  as  you  like." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  glad  to  buy  them,"  said  Orville  with  un- 
wonted fervor. 

This  conversation  occurred  on  Tuesday  forenoon.  That 
afternoon  Billy  Wiggins  conducted  Benny  Winslow  through 
the  little  outer  room  and  sat  him  down  at  the  glossy  rose- 
wood table  in  the  inner  room.  Benny  Winslow  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Winslow,  Gardner  &  Taft,  brokers, 
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whoso  sumptuous  offices  occupied  part  of  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Cereal  National  Hank  Building— being,  in  fact,  a 
nephew  of  the  nominal  head  of  the  house.  Benny  was  a 
pleasant  young  man  and  quite  famous  for  his  golf. 

To  him,  in  strictest  confidence,  Billy  exhibited  the  blue- 
prints and  repeated  as  much  as  he  could  remember  of  the 
scientific  rigmarole  about  the  Air  Boat  Company's  patents. 
Finally  he  let  Benny  know— "Strictly  under  the  hat,  old 
man!" — that  Jeremiah  G.  Jones,  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, was  about  to  sell  his  stock  and  resign,  inviting  Benny 
to  take  the  vacant  place  on  the  Board. 

While  Benny  was  expressing  his  appreciation  of  this  tre- 
mendous compliment,  Orville  Bright — having  awaited  a 
favorable  opportunity  ever  since  half  past  eleven — slipped 
into  the  handsomely  appointed  private  office  of  Arthur 
Tracy,  senior  member  of  Tracy  &  Shipman,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Building. 

Mr.  Tracy  sat  at  his  desk,  looking  affectionately  down 
at  a  warped,  brown-covered,  dog-eared  little  book,  which 
contained  a  collection  of  literary  rubbish  in  a  language  he 
did  not  understand.  He  had,  however,  broken  the  seals  on 
the  express  package  and  taken  the  little  book  from  its 
voluminous  wrappings  as  tenderly  as  though  it  had  been 
a  newborn  babe;  and  even  now  his  heart  expanded  in 
gratitude  to  the  New  York  agent  who  had  procured  the 
dog-eared  little  volume  for  him  at  a  cost  of  only  thirteen 
hundred  dollars.  First  editions  and  Japanese  prints  were 
his  fads,  but  he  dreamed  of  a  time  when  he  would  be  rich 
enough  to  go  in  for  Chinese  porcelain. 

The  senior  member  was  a  stout  and  florid  gentleman 
with  a  particularly  neat  reddish  beard,  trimmed  to  a 
spearlike  point.  He  always  dressed  just  so;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  weight,  he  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of 
Master  of  the  Fox  Hounds  at  the  Goodgosh  Country  Club 
with  great  distinction.   He  had  inherited  his  money. 

When  Orville  Bright  came  slipping  into  the  handsomely 
appointed  private  room  Mr.  Tracy  greeted  him  cheerfully. 
As  the  young  man  approached — his  face  cracking  in  the 
mechanical  smile — the  senior  partner  demanded  jocularly: 
"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  "  and  tossed  the  little  book 
rakishly  clear  across  his  big  Circassian-walnut  desk,  as 
though  pitching  priceless  objects  about  was  a  habitual 
pastime  with  him. 

Orville  had  to  retain  his  cracked  smile,  murmuring, 
"By  Jove!  Corking!"  and  so  on  for  a  good  ten  minutes 
while  Mr.  Tracy  explained  what  a  wonderful  bargain  the 
volume  was.  Then  the  young  man  got  down  to  business. 
Very  confidentially  he  told  Mr.  Tracy  all  about  the  patents 
and  the  blueprints,  and  even  about  the  relations  between 
Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Tracy  listened  atten- 
tively— twice  going  so  far  as  to  pluck  a  hair  out  of  his  neat 
beard,  immediately  smoothing  down  the  other  hairs,  which 
had  been  slightly  disturbed  by  the  operation. 

"Well,  Orville,"  he  pronounced  with  wise  conserva- 
tism, "I  wouldn't  go  farther  at  present  than  just  to  buy 
the  five  shares.  We  know  very  little  about  these  men  cr 
about  their  enterprise.  This  war-order  business  is  very 
hazardous — very  hazardous!  I'm  not  encouraging  any- 
body to  go  into  it."  Mr.  Tracy  shook  his  head,  as  though 
that  fact  alone  would  be  pretty  nearly  enough  to  settle  the 
war-order  business.  "You  see,  Orville,  the  war  will  either 
end  this  year  or  it  will  continue  longer."  With  which 
preface  he  gave  an  extended  analysis  of  the  situation. 

"No,"  he  concluded  with  Olympian  finality,  "I  wouldn't 
go  in  for  more  than  just  the  five  shares  at  present.  These  men 
have  no  particular  standing,  you  know."  And,  with  that, 
he  returned  fondly  to  the  little  dog-eared  book. 

The  next  forenoon  Albert  Lamb  sat  with  Mr.  Tracy  in 
the  latter's  beautifully  furnished  room. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Tracy,"  he  explained  softly,  "I'm  anxious 
to  have  the  business  done  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possi- 
ble. Alonzo  P.  Brown  is  a  director  in  our 
company,  but  he  and  I  are  not  on  friendly 
terms.  I  don't  want  him  to  know  that  I'm 
buying  his  stock.  I've  had  to  work  through 
a  third  person.  Of  course  he  knows,  more  or 
less,  what's  going  on,  and  he  wouldn't  sell  at 
forty-five  dollars  a  share;  but  I've  finally 
arranged  it  so  he'll  sell  his  six  hundred  shares 
at  sixty-five  dollars  a  share.  The  stock  is  de- 
posited with  CJates&  Young.  I  wantyoutosend 
over  there  at  once  arid  buy  it.  for  roe  without 
havingmy  name  mentioned  in  the  transaction." 

He  laid  a  certified  check  for  thirty-nine 
thousand  dollars  before  Mr.  Tracy.  Now 
Albert  Lamb  for  all  his  engaging  urbanity 
had  been  to  Mr.  Tracy  a  person  of  no  particular 
standing.  He  belonged  to  none  of  Mr.  Tracy's 
clubs,  and,  for  all  the  senior  member  knew,  did 
not  have  a  grandfather  to  his  name;  but  a  cer- 
tified check  for  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars 
did  have  a  particular  standing.  It  was,  per  «c, 
an  object  of  decided  n-speetability,  and  there 
occurred  a  subtle  change  in  the  senior  member's 
attitude  toward  the  man  whose  name  wa:> 
signed  to  the  check. 

"You  understand,  a.i  a  matter  of  course," 
Lamb  added,  "that  I   don't  want  this 


transaction  advertised.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  know 
that  such  a  price  as  sixty-five  dollars  a  share  has  been  paid 
for  Air  Boat  stock— because  I'm  hoping  mightily  to  get 
hold  of  some  more  of  it  at  less  than  that." 

"So  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  shall  be  strictly  confiden- 
tial," Mr.  Tracy  assured  him  with  a  grave  nod — little 
dreaming  that  the  Alonzo  P.  Brown  who  sold  the  stock 
was  none  other  than  Billy  Wiggins. 

"They  don't  warm  up  very  fast,"  Billy  Wiggins  com- 
plained, with  a  touch  of  indignation,  two  days  later.  "Do 
the  suckers  expect  us  to  hang  round  here  all  winter  blowing 
in  our  good  money  for  office  rent,  and  wages  for  that  fat 
stenographer,  and  brokers'  commissions?  I  was  flirting 
round  that  dub  Tracy  to-day  and  he's  about  as  hot  as  an 
oyster  under  a  ton  of  ice.  We've  hardly  unloaded  enough 
stock  yet  to  pay  our  expenses." 

"It's  coming  along,  Billy — coming  along  all  right," 
Lamb  replied  cheerfully.  "You  can't  expect  to  pull  this 
off  in  a  week.  There's  a  lot  of  curiosity  about  the  Air  Boat 
Company.  The  tip  is  spreading  round.  There'll  be  more 
and  more  nibbling  at  the  stock.  We  must  keep  right  after 
Arthur  Tracy.  I'll  be  very  bullish  and  you  be  kind  of 
doubtful.  I'll  run  down  to  New  York  to-morrow  and  come 
back  two  days  later.  You  can  let  Orville  and  Benny  know 
the  great  act  is  coming  off." 

Half  an  hour  after  returning  from  New  York  he  tele- 
phoned to  Tracy  &  Shipman's,  asking  Orville  Bright  to  come 
to  the  Air  Boat  office  as  soon  as  possible.  Entering  the 
little  inner  room  in  a  state  of  excited  expectation  that 
made  him  wink  rapidly,  Orville  found  both  Mr.  Lamb  and 
Mr.  Wiggins  there  in  high  spirits. 

Smiling  brilliantly  as  Orville  slipped  into  a  chair,  Lamb 
picked  up  the  folded  document  that  lay  on  the  glossy 
rosewood  table  and  tossed  it  to  the  young  man.  There  was 
no  verbal  explanation — just  the  brilliant  smile  and  nod. 

The  document  consisted  of  four  long  typewritten  sheets, 
with  a  sheet  of  heavy  green  paper  on  the  back  for  a  cover. 
It  was  rather  cryptic,  and  Orville  frowned  and  winked  a 
good  deal  as  he  waded  through  it.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  page  appeared  the  signature  of  Albert  Lamb  on 
behalf  of  the  Air  Boat  Company;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Nazareth  Steel  Company  there  was  the  name  of  John  M. 
Schwer,  in  bold,  sprawling  characters,  which  had  been 
carefully  traced  through  transparent  paper  from  the  fac- 
simile signature  in  the  magazine. 

"You  understand,  Orville,"  Lamb  explained  gravely, 
"that  this  contract  is  strictly  confidential.  That  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  our  position — everything  must  be  so 
strictly  confidential.  Schwer  was  nervous  about  signing  a 
contract  at  all;  but,  of  course,  we  had  to  be  protected  by 
a  written  agreement.  It  was  thoroughly  understood  that 
this  should  never  be  shown  to  anybody  except  the  direc- 
tors of  our  company — and  then  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy. 
Undoubtedly  Schwer  would  deny  there  was  such  a  contract 
if  he  should  be  asked.  He'd  have  to  deny  it,  you  see. 
You'll  notice,  too,  that  the  contract  is  only  a  skeleton — 
just  enough  to  bind  him  fast." 

"I  see,"  said  Orville,  tremendously  impressed. 

In  spite  of  its  cryptic  and  skeletal  character,  he  could 
make  out  that  it  involved  payment  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  every  article  on  which  devices  covered  by  patents  num- 
bered so-and-so  were  used.  Nothing  was  said  as  to  how 
many  articles  the  patents  would  be  used  on;  but  that,  as 
Lamb  explained,  depended  solely  on  how  many  subma- 
rines the  Nazareth  Boat  Company  made. 

"They'll  use  it  on  eighty,  I'm  certain,"  Billy  Wiggins 
affirmed.  "That  will  make  forty  dollars  a  share  for  our 
stock!"  Whereupon  Albert  Lamb  looked  over  at  Orville 
and  slightly  elevated  his  eyebrows,  as  though  slyly  calling 
his  attention  to  Billy's  fatal  lack  of  vision. 


J1  t  thn  Yrjtinjt  Man 

Jt nprmirhw,! ,  ihn  Senior  Partner  ttrmi 
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"There's  a  mighty  good  chance,"  Billy  added,  with 
enthusiasm,  "that  they'll  put  it  on  even  more  boats.  Sup- 
pose they  put  it  on  two  hundred,  now !  That  would  make 
a  hundred  dollars  a  share  for  our  stock." 

Again  looking  at  Orville,  Lamb  slightly  elevated  his  eye- 
brows. But  the  contract  was  not  all  he  had  brought  back 
from  New  York.  Fifteen  contrivances,  embodying  the  use 
of  Air  Boat  patents,  had  already  been  passed  by  the  inspec- 
tors; and  in  payment  therefor  Lamb  exhibited  a  check  on 
the  Monolithic  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  payable  to  William  P.  Wiggins, 
Treasurer,  and  signed  by  John  M.  Schwer. 

When  Orville  left  they  tore  up  the  check;  but  later  in 
the  day  Billy  made  a  deposit  of  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
to  the  Air  Boat  Company's  credit,  which  the  bank  teller 
duly  entered  in  the  company's  pass  book.  Billy  then  care- 
fully wrote  the  numerals  75  in  front  of  the  teller's  entry;  so 
it  looked  as  though  he  had  deposited  seventy-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  He  took  occasion  to  show 
Orville  the  entry. 

"He  comes  along  just  about  the  way  a  hog  comes  out  of  a 
clover  patch  when  you  sing  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming!  to  it,"  Billy  declared  fiercely  two  days  later. 
"Of  course  Orville  has  passed  that  bunk  about  the  con- 
tract and  the  check  along  to  him;  but  he  don't  loosen  up 
any  more'n  the  bark  on  a  hickory  tree.  I  tell  you  we're 
playing  on  a  dead  card.  We  gotta  switch  over  to  a  live  one. 
Why— great  Scott! — with  all  the  trouble  we've  taken  with 
this  Tracy  lobster,  we  could  have  conned  J.  P.  Morgan  out 
of  a  railroad.  I'm  going  to  touch  a  match  to  his  whiskers 
and  see  if  that  won't  start  him." 

"Don't  be  impatient,  Billy,"  Lamb  replied  soothingly. 
"Arthur  is  melting  right  along.  I  can  feel  it  every  time  I 
talk  to  him.  It's  true  he  don't  give  any  superficial  indica- 
tions of  coming  across.  Arthur  is  not  a  fast  melter,  but 
he's  melting — melting  like  an  iceberg  down  below  the  water 
line — down  at  the  base.  We  must  give  him  one  more  big, 
strong  push  and  over  he'll  go." 

"It's  awfully  hard  to  talk  to  him,"  Billy  complained. 
"He's  so  terribly  just-so,  you  know — with  his  beard 
trimmed  exactly  to  a  point  and  his  hair  parted  exactly  in 
the  middle;  and  then  the  way  he  puts  his  lips  together  and 
sort  of  draws  'em  in,  in  a  half  simper  and  half  pucker— I 
can't  help  thinking  all  the  time  how  I'd  love  to  reach  over 
and  muss  him  up.  It  distracts  a  fellow's  mind." 

"He  is  sort  of  trying,"  Lamb  admitted;  "but  we'll  soon 
be  through.  I'll  go  see  him  to-morrow,  and  I'll  be  all  cut 
up.  I  will  have  found  out,  you  see,  that  a  man's  nosing 
round  New  York  picking  up  Air  Boat  stock,  and  I'll  be 
morally  certain  that  this  man  represents  John  M.  Schwer, 
which  means  that  Schwer  is  trying  to  get  control  of  the 
company.  I'll  be  going  down  to  New  York  right  away  to 
see  about  it.  There's  some  stock  down  there,  you  under- 
stand, and  I'm  going  to  grab  it  before  Schwer  can  get  hold 
of  it;  so  I'll  tell  Arthur  I'm  going  to  New  York." 

He  pondered  a  moment  and  nodded. 

"Yes;  I'll  go  down  to  New  York  very  strong.  I'll  take 
our  whole  bank  roll  except  some  odd  change— say,  seventy 
thousand  dollars  in  a  real  bank  draft—  and  I'll  take  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  a  good  firm  of  brokers  that  has  no  con- 
nection with  Tracy  &  Shipman.  And  while  I'm  in  New 
York  you'll  have  a  chance  to  do  some  business  with 
Arthur." 

The  chance  developed  quite  promptly.  Two  days  after 
Lamb's  departure  for  the  East  Billy  presented  himself  to 
Mr.  Tracy,  with  a  somber  cloud  on  his  brow  and  a  bulky 
envelope  in  his  left  hand. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Lamb  and  I  sort  of  took  up  this  Air  Boat 
affair  together,"  he  explained,  frowning  darkly ;  "but  he's 
gone  plumb  nutty  about  it— at  least,  that's  the  way  it 
looks  to  me.    He's  crazy  to  buy  more  stock 
at  any  old  price  — talks  as  though  it  might, 
go  to  a  million  dollars  a  share,  or  something 
like  that;  but  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I 
should  blow  myself  up  because  he  wants  to 
£  blow  himself  up    do  you?" 

"Why,  I  should  suppose  you  were  at  liberty 
to  do  as  you  pleased,"  Mr.  Tracy  replied 
primly  having  learned  from  Orville  Bright, 
in  fact,  that  Mr.  Lamb  was  much  more  nil  hu- 
siastic  about  Air  Boat  stock  than  Mr.  Wig- 
gins was. 

"Sure!"  said  Billy  with  a  sage  nod.  "This 
war's  mighty  uncertain,  you  know.  It  might, 
stop  any  day,  and  then  who'd  want  sub- 
marines? 

"You  see,  I've  got  a  thousand  shares  of 
Air  Moat  stock.  I've  put  most  all  the  money 
I've  got  into  it;  and  if  I  can  get  a  big  profit 
on  it,  it  seems  to  me  I'd  better  grab  if  and 
le!  Lamb  do  what  he  pleases." 

"It  is  never  I  mistake  to  lake  a  large 
profit,"  said  Mr.  Tracy  firmly. 

"Sun-!"  said  Hilly.  "Well,  between  you 
and  me,  I've  got  n  mighty  good  olfer  for  my 
■took  from  New  York.  Lamb  t Links  John 
M.  Schwer  is  buying   it  up.  and  I  suppose 
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YKS,  music  for  all  time,  real 
music,  the  kind  that  never 
grows  tiresome  because  the 
Manualo  makes  every  selection 
the  ever- changing  reflection  of 
your  own  musical  feelings  and 
gives  you  all  the  pleasure  of  per- 
sonally playing,  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  the  abandon  and 
control  of  a  virtuoso. 

The  Manualo  provides  in  its 
pedals,  not  merely  the  means  for 
operating  the  instrument,  but  a 
continuous,  sensitive  contact  be- 
tween performer  and  piano  simi- 
lar in  its  possibilities  to  the  contact 
provided  by  the  piano  keys. 

As  the  pianist  instinctively  ex- 
presses his  musical  feelings  to  the 
piano  keys  and  instantly  secures 
through  them  the  effects  desired, 
so  the  performer  at  the  Manualo 
instinctively  expresses  his  musical 
feelings  to  the  Manualo  pedals 
and  instantly  secures  through 
them  the  effects  desired. 

If  you  and  your  family  are  music  lovers, 
you  should  investigate  further  the  ability 
of  the  Manualo  to  give  you  interesting 
music  for  all  time  and,  most  important, 
the  simplicity,  directness  and  spontaneity 
which  give  every  performer  the  never- 
ending  pleasure  of  completely  expressing 
his  musical  feelings. 

Our  book,  "The  A  B  C  of  the  Man- 
ualo ",  illustrates  and  describes  in 
detail  the  exclusive  features  that 
make  the  Manualo  an  investment 
whose  dividends  are  beyond  mere 
money  valuation.  Send  for  it  today. 
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he  is;  but  what  difference  should  that  make 
to  me  if  I  can  get  my  price?" 

"I  don't  see  that  it  should  make  any 
difference,"  Mr.  Tracy  answered  wisely. 

"Sure  not!"  said  Billy.  He  lowered  his 
voice  and  leaned  across  the  corner  of  the 
table.  "I'm  offered  a  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars a  share!  That  looks  like  a  big  price  to 
me." 

Mr.  Tracy  was  surprised  and  impressed 
by  the  figure  named.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
pluck  a  hair  from  his  beard. 

"I'm  told,"  Billy  continued,  "to  send 
the  stock  down  to  Schuyler  &  Billings,  in 
Wall  Street,  and  they'll  pay  me  a  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  a  share.  I  suppose  Schuyler 
&  Billings  are  all  right,  but  I  don't  really 
know  anything  about  'em.  I  want  you  to 
send  the  stock  to  your  own  correspondents 
in  New  York  and  tell  'em  to  notify  Schuyler 
&  Billings  to  come  and  get  it.  They're  to 
pay  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
spot  cash,  you  understand." 

Mr.  Tracy  said  nothing  at  all;  he  was  so 
much  impressed,  in  fact,  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  for  words.  He  simpiy  looked  on  while 
Billy  emptied  the  fat  envelope  of  certifi- 
cates representing  one  thousand  shares  of 
Air  Boat  stock.  But  he  promised,  at  part- 
ing, that  the  stock  would  be  forwarded  to 
New  York  by  express  immediately;  and 
as  this  was  Wednesday  afternoon  it  should 
be  in  the  office  of  his  New  York  corre- 
spondents—Messrs. Estes  &  Knowles — on 
Friday  morning  certainly. 

Friday  forenoon  Estes  &  Knowles  noti- 
fied him  over  their  private  wire  that  Schuy- 
ler &  Billings  had  taken  up  the  thousand 
shares  of  Air  Boat  stock  on  behalf  of  an  un- 
named customer,  and  paid  down  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  therefor, 
which  sum  was  duly  placed  to  the  credit  of 
Tracy  &  Shipman. 

"Just  give  me  a  check  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars  now,"  said  Billy,  "and  I'll  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  rest  later." 

He  wanted  that  check  immediately  be- 
cause—though he  had  only  ninety-seven 
dollars  left  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  after 
Lamb  had  gathered  up  their  joint  funds 
and  taken  them  to  New  York— he  had 


for  him.  She  had  even  taken  a  bitter  pleas- 
ure and  found  a  momentary  relief  in  loosing 
the  thunderbolt  which  had  smitten  him 
down.  Even  if  it  has  to  manufacture  it, 
misery  loves  company.  She  watched  Nutty 
with  a  cold  and  uninterested  eye  as  he 
opened  his  mouth  feebly,  shut  it  again  and 
reopened  it;  and  then  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  these  maneuvers  were  about 
to  result  in  speech,  she  left  him  and  walked 
quickly  down  the  drive  again.  She  had  the 
feeling  that  if  Nutty  were  to  begin  to  ask 
her  questions— and  he  had  the  aspect  of 
one  who  is  about  to  ask  a  thousand — she 
would  break  down.  She  wanted  solitude 
and  movement,  so  she  left  Nutty  sitting 
and  started  for  the  gate.  Presently  she 
would  go  and  do  things  among  the  beehives; 
and  after  that,  if  that  brought  no  solace, 
she  would  go  in  and  turn  the  house  upside 
down  and  get  dusty  and  tired.  Anything 
to  occupy  herself. 

Reaction  had  set  in.  She  had  known  it 
would  come,  and  had  made  ready  to  fight 
against  it,  but  she  had  underestimated  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  It  seemed  to  her,  in 
those  first  minutes,  that  she  had  done  a 
mad  thing,  that  all  those  arguments  which 
she  had  used  were  far-fetched  and  ridiculous. 
It  was  useless  to  tell  herself  that  she  had 
thought  the  whole  thing  out  clearly  and 
had  taken  the  only  course  that  could  have 
been  taken.  With  Bill's  departure  the 
power  to  face  the  situation  steadily  had 
left  her.  All  she  could  think  of  was  that  she 
loved  him  and  that  she  had  sent  him  away. 

Why  had  he  listened  to  her?  Why  hadn't 
he  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  told  her  not  to 
be  a  little  fool?  Why  did  men  ever  listen 
to  women  ?  If  he  had  really  loved  her  would 
he  have  gone  away?  She  tormented  herself 
with  this  last  question  for  a  while.  She  was 
still  tormenting  herself  with  it  when  a  mel- 
ancholy voice  broke  in  on  her  meditations. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  said  the  voice.  She 
turned,  to  perceive  Nutty  drooping  beside 
her.  "I  simply  can't  believe  it!" 

Elizabeth  clenched  her  teeth.  She  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  Nutty. 

"It  will  gradually  sink  in,"  she  said  un- 
sympathetically. 

"Did  you  really  send  him  away?" 

"laid." 


given  Lamb  a  check  for  forty-eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars. 
Lamb  had  deposited  this  check  to  his  own 
credit  in  New  York,  which,  with  the  seventy 
thousand  dollars  he  had  taken  down  there, 
enabled  him  to  pay  Schuyler  &  Billings  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  Billy's 
stock. 

Billy's  check  for  forty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars— drawn  for 
an  odd  amount  to  give  it  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  verisimilitude  — was  already  well 
on  its  way  from  New  York;  but  before  it 
was  presented  to  his  Chicago  bank  for  pay- 
ment he  deposited  Tracy  &  Shipman's  check 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Thus,  by  using 
the  seventy  thousand  dollars  they  really 
had,  and  kiting  a  check  for  forty-eight 
thousand-odd,  one  partner  was  able  to  pay 
the  other  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars spot  cash  for  a  thousand  shares  of  Air 
Boat  stock. 

"I  don't  see  any  necessity,"  Billy  ob- 
served darkly,  on  taking  the  fifty-thousand- 
dollar  check  from  Mr.  Tracy's  beautifully 
manicured  hand,  "of  advertising  this  to 
Mr.  Lamb.  It's  really  my  own  affair,  you 
know.  I  wish  you'd  consider  it  confiden- 
tial." 

"I  understand,"  Mr.  Tracy  replied  im- 
portantly. 

But  a  belief  that  John  M.  Schwer  was 
buying  up  stock  of  the  Air  Boat  Company, 
and  paying  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  a  share  for  it,  was  firmly  planted  in 
Mr.  Tracy's  genteel  mind.  Why  should  he 
doubt  it  when  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  spot  cash  had  just  passed  through 
his  own  hands  in  payment  for  a  thousand 
shares? 

To  strengthen  Mr.  Tracy's  conviction  on 
this  point,  Lamb  asked  Schuyler  &  Billings 
to  notify  Estes  &  Knowles  that  their  anony- 
mous patron  would  pay  a  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  a  share  for  another  thousand  shares 
of  Air  Boat  stock.  Estes  &  Knowles  imme- 
diately relayed  the  information  over  their 
private  wire  to  Tracy  &  Shipman,  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Two  days  later  Lamb  returned  from 
New  York  and  called  on  Mr.  Tracy  in  a 


(Continued  from  Page  21) 

"But  what  on  earth  for?" 
"Because  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do." 
A  light  shone  on  Nutty's  darkness. 
"Oh,  I  say,  did  he  hear  what  I  said  last 
night?" 

"He  did  hear  what  you  said  last  night." 
Nutty's  mouth  opened  slowly. 
"Oh!" 

Elizabeth  said  nothing. 

"But  you  could  have  explained  that." 

"How?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know— somehow  or  other." 
He  appeared  to  think.  "But  you  said  it 
was  you  who  sent  him  away." 

"I  did." 

"Well,  this  beats  me!" 
Elizabeth's  strained  patience  reached 
the  limit. 

"Nutty,  please!"  she  said.  "Don't  let's 
talk  about  it.  It's  all  over  now." 
"Yes,  but  " 

"Nutty,  don't!  I  can't  stand  it.  I'm 
raw  all  over.  I'm  hating  myself.  Please 
don't  make  it  worse." 

Nutty  looked  at  her  face,  and  decided  not 
to  make  it  worse.  But  his  anguish  demanded 
some  outlet.    He  found  it  in  soliloquy. 

"Just  like  this  for  the  rest  of  our  lives!" 
he  murmured,  taking  in  the  farm  grounds 
and  all  that  in  them  stood  with  one  glassy 
stare  of  misery.  "Nothing  but  ghastly  bees 
and  sweeping  floors  and  fetching  water  till 
we  die  of  old  age !  That  is,  if  those  blight- 
ers don't  put  me  in  the  coop  for  getting 
that  money  out  of  them.  How  was  I  to 
know  that  it  was  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses?  It  simply  seemed  to  me  a 
darned  good  way  of  collecting  a  small  roll. 
I  don't  see  how  I'm  ever  going  to  pay  them 
back,  so  I  suppose  it's  the  cooler  for  me  all 
right." 

Elizabeth  had  been  trying  not  to  listen 
to  him,  but  without  success. 

"I'll  look  after  that,  Nutty.  I  have  a 
little  money  saved  up,  enough  to  pay  off 
what  you  owe.  I  was  saving  it  for  some- 
thing else,  but  never  mind." 

"Awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Nutty,  but 
his  voice  sounded  almost  disappointed.  He 
was  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  resents 
alleviation  of  its  gloom.  He.  would  have 
preferred  at  that  moment  to  be  allowed  to 
round  off  the  picture  of  the  future  which  he 


tolerably  cheerful  frame  of  mind — evidently 
all  unaware  of  what  had  happened  behind 
his  back. 

"Well,  I've  traced  it  down,"  he  said  con- 
fidentially. "Schwer  is  picking  up  what- 
ever stock  he  can  find.  It's  evident  he  wants 
control  of  the  company.  You  see,  nobody 
else  knows  what's  in  store  for  Air  Boat  as 
well  as  Schwer  does.  If  he  wants  to  buy  it 
of  course  it's  because  he  sees  a  great  future 
for  it.  He's  got  practically  unlimited  re- 
sources, and  if  he  wants  control  of  the  com- 
pany he  can  get  it;  but  I  propose  to  make 
him  pay  something  like  what  it's  worth. 
I've  bought  quite  a  lot  of  this  stock." 

Mr.  Tracy  nodded;  he  had  been  looking 
it  up,  in  fact,  and  knew  Mr.  Lamb  had  pur- 
chased, first  and  last,  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred shares  of  Air  Boat  stock  through 
Tracy  &  Shipman,  paying  all  the  way  from 
twenty  to  sixty-five  dollars  a  share  for  it  in 
cash.  At  Mr.  Schwer's  price  that  twelve 
hundred  shares  would  be  worth  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand-and-odd  dollars. 

"Well,  I've  run  short  of  cash,"  Lamb 
continued;  "but  I've  as  good  as  got  my 
hands  on  the  biggest  single  block  of  stock 
there  is — eleven  hundred  shares.  It's 
owned  by  M.  J.  Patrick.  Now  I  can  get  it 
at  ninety  dollars  a  share  if  I  grab  it  quick. 
I  want  you  to  buy  that  eleven  hundred 
shares  and  carry  it  for  me  twenty  days 
under  an  agreement  to  let  me  have  it  at  the 
end  of  that  time  at  a  hundred  and  five 
dollars  a  share.  That  will  make  you  a  profit 
of  fifteen  dollars  a  share  for  carrying  it 
twenty  days.  If  I  don't  take  it  off  your 
hands  at  the  end  of  twenty  days  you  can 
sell  it  to  Schwer.  I've  got  twenty-one  hun- 
dred other  shares,  all  told,  and  I'll  leave 
that  with  you  as  further  security." 

From  Tracy  &  Shipman's  he  went  up  to 
the  Air  Boat  office,  where  Billy  was  nerv- 
ously awaiting  him. 

"Well,"  Lamb  reported  with  a  dazzling 
smile,  "he  went  over!  He'll  buy  Molly's 
stock  and  plank  down  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand good  dollars  for  it  this  afternoon." 

"Gee!"  Billy  gurgled  gleefully.  "After 
all,  it's  too  easy  to  last.  Now  let's  get 
Messrs.  Winslow,  Gardner&  Taft— quick ! " 


was  constructing  in  his  mind  with  a  reel 
or  two  showing  himself  doing  the  lockstep 
or  brooding  in  a  cell.  After  all,  what  differ- 
ence did  it  make  to  a  man  of  spacious  tastes 
whether  he  languished  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  jail  or  on  a  farm  in  the  country?  Jail, 
indeed,  was  almost  preferable.  You  knew 
where  you  were  when  you  were  in  jail.  They 
didn't  spring  things  on  you.  Whereas  life 
on  a  farm  was  nothing  but  one  long  succes- 
sion of  things  sprung  on  you.  Now  that 
Lord  Dawlish  had  gone  he  supposed  that 
Elizabeth  would  make  him  help  her  with 
the  bees  again.  At  this  thought  he  groaned 
aloud.  When  he  contemplated  a  lifetime 
at  Flack's,  a  lifetime  of  bee-dodging  and 
carpet-beating  and  water-lugging,  and  re- 
flected that,  but  for  a  few  innocent  words — 
words  spoken,  mark  you,  in  a  pure  spirit  of 
kindliness  and  brotherly  love  with  the  ob- 
ject of  putting  a  bit  of  optimistic  pep  into 
sister!— he  might  have  been  in  a  position  to 
touch  a  millionaire  brother-in-law  for  the 
needful  whenever  he  felt  disposed,  the  iron 
entered  into  Nutty's  soul.  A  rotten,  rotten 
world ! 

Nutty  had  the  sort  of  mind  that  moves 
in  circles.  After  contemplating  for  a  time 
the  rottenness  of  the  world,  he  came  back 
to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
believe  it." 

He  kicked  a  small  pebble  that  lay  con- 
venient to  his  foot. 

"You  say  you  sent  him  away.  If  he  had 
legged  it  on  his  own  account,  because  what 
he  heard  me  say  got  his  goat,  I  could  under- 
stand that.   But  why  should  you  " 

It  became  evident  to  Elizabeth  that,  un- 
til some  explanation  of  this  point  was  offered 
to  him,  Nutty  would  drift  about  in  her 
vicinity,  moaning  and  shuffling  his  feet 
indefinitely. 

"I  sent  him  away  because  I  loved  him," 
she  said,  "  and  because,  after  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  could  never  be  certain  that  I  loved 
him.    Can  you  understand  that?" 

"No,"  said  Nutty  frankly,  "I'm  darned 
if  I  can.  It  sounds  loony  to  me." 

"You  can't  see  that  it  wouldn't  have 
been  fair  to  him  to  marry  him?" 

"No." 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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BIG  CRUSADE  FOR  HEALTH 
AND  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 

Three  Million  People  Already  Enlisted  in  Move- 
ment—Plans to  Recruit  30,000,000  More— Local 
Headquarters  Established  All  Over  the  Country 

Seven  years  ago  a  New  Jersey  postman's  wet 
feet  started  a  health  conservation  movement  that 
is  today  sweeping  the  country.  Three  million 
people  have  already  joined  the  movement,  and 
plans  are  now  under  way  to  enable  30,000,000 
more  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  Dri-Foot,  the 
health-protecting  waterproof  shoe  dressing. 


Dri-Foot  is  an  easily  ap- 
plied liquid  that  really  goes 
into  the  leather  and  stitching 
of  shoes  and  makes  them 
absolutely  waterproof.  It 
preserves  the  leather,  makes 
it  softer  and  more  pliable, 
wear  longer  and  take  a 
better  polish.  It  can  be 
used  on  either  black  or  tan 
shoes. 

Shoe  Manufacturers  Recommend 
Dri-Foot 

Over  3,000,000  people  are 
already  using  Dri-Foot.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  forty  prominent  shoe 
manufacturers,  who  enthusi- 
astically recommend  it  to 
their  customers.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  better  shoe 
stores  have  sold  Dri-Foot 
in  constantly  increasing 
quantities. 

Now  it  has  been  decided 
to  broaden  the  market,  to 
place  Dri-Foot  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  and  in  a 
few  months  it  will  be  found 
in  every  good  grocery,  drug 
and  hardware  store,  as  well 
as  in  the  shoe  stores  that 
have  previously  sold  it. 

Wet  feet  cause  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  illness  with 
consequent  loss  of  employ- 
ment, time  and  money. 
Coughs,  colds,  chills,  grippe 
and  pneumonia  are  only  a 
few  of  the  ills  that  may  re- 
sult from  wet  feet.  1  ho 
weather  is  always  uncertain. 
Dri-Foot    is    always  sure. 

How  to  Get  Dri-Foot 

Ask  for  Dri-Foot  at  any 
good  shoe,  drug,  grocery  or 
hardware  store.  If  they  arc 
sold  out,  or  their  supply  has 
not  yet  reached  them,  just 
write  the  name  of  the  near- 


est store  on  a  post  card  and 
send  it  to  the  Fitz  Chemical 
Company,  Phillipsburg,  New 
Jersey.  We  will  see  that 
your  dealer  gets  a  supply  of 
Dri-Foot  promptly,  or,  if 
you  wish,  we  will  send  you  a 
trial  can  for  10  cents. 


URGE  USE  OF  DRI-FOOT 


Shoe  Manufacturers  Tell  Cus- 
tomers It  Gives   Longer  Wear 

Forty  well-known  shoe 
manufacturers  are  now  rec- 
ommending Dri-Foot  to  their 
customers.  One  of  these 
manufacturers  packs  with 
every  box  of  shoes  this 
printed  slip: 

"These  shoes  are  built  for 
service.  They  are  made  by 
expert  workmen  of  the  best 
leather  that  money  can  buy. 
Under  fair  treatment  they 
will  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
but  if  you  abuse  them  you 
have  no  claim  on  the  dealer. 
To  prevent  hardening  and 
cracking  and  to  make  shoes 


'DRI-FXBT  7 


DRI-FOOT 


Dri-Foot  Prices 

I  A-    for  a  cm  with 
v   •  enough  Jo  water- 
proof a  pair  of  shoes  for 
two  months. 

OCp    for   a  ran  with 
enough   to  water- 
proof your  shoes   for  six 
months. 

FITZ  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Philhp<>mr*.  N.J. 


waterproof  and  wear-resist- 
ing we  recommend  Dri-Foot. 
It  is  easy  to  apply.  Soaks 
into  the  leather,  softens, 
preserves,  waterproofs  and 
gives  it  longer  wear.  Shoes 
worn  in  the  mud  and  wet 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  frequently  treated  with 
Dri-Foot  for  best  results. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it." 


CHILDREN'S  HEALTH 


Best  Protected  by  Waterproof- 
ing Shoes  with  Dri-Foot 

Every  mother  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  children 
to  wear  rubbers.  It  is  a 
constant  cause  of  worry  in 
wet,  rainy  weather.  The 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  waterproof  children's 
shoes  with  Dri-Foot,  an 
absolute  protection  from  all 
the  dangers  of  wet  feet. 
Dri-Foot  is  easy  to  apply, 
and  children  think  it  great 
fun.  Better  buy  a  can  to- 
day. 

DANGER  FROM  COLDS 


A  Frequent  Cause  of  Very  Seri- 
ous Illness 

An  ordinary  cold  may 
have  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences if  neglected.-  It 


FOOTNOTES 


Atwo-foot  rule— keepyourfeetdry. 


The  "Rain  of  Terror"  ended 
when  Dri-Foot  was  discovered. 


It's  always  fair  weather  when 
there's  Dri-Foot  in  the  leather. 


'Tii  seldom,  if  ever,  we  find 
them  together:  Our  rubbers,  our- 
selves and  the  rain. 


Dri-Foot  is  a  health  officer  always 
on  the  job. 

Take  out  a  Dri-Foot  health  policy 
— quarterly  premium  10  cents. 


In  the  old  days  soldier*  drilled  to 
the  tune  of  "May  foot,  Straw  fool!" 


In  the  modern  army  it's  "Dri- 
Foot,  Spri-Foot!" 


There  were  H7  rainy  days  last 
yrar.  Those  who  used  Dri-Foot 
can't  remember  one  of  them. 


may  develop  into  very  seri- 
ous illness.  There  is  no  cure 
for  colds,  despite  all  the 
patent  medicine  advertise- 
ments say.  An  ounce  of 
Dri-Foot  on  your  shoes  is 
worth  a  ton  of  so-called 
cures.  It  does  something 
better  than  cure  colds.  It 
prevents  them.  Waterproof 
your  shoes  with  Dri-Foot, 
and  stop  those  colds. 


CARLOAD  OF  DRI-FOOT 
FOR  PACIFIC-COAST 

Big  Shipments  Required  Dur- 
ing the  Rainy  Season 

A  whole  freight  car  full  of 
Dri-Foot  is  now  on  its  way 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son has  developed  such  a 
phenomenal  demand  for  Dri- 
Foot  that  carload  shipments 
have  become  necessary. 

Many  of  us  forget  that  on 
most  of  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
winter  brings  heavy  rains  in 
place  of  blizzards  and  snow- 
storms. The  people  of  the 
coast  states  have  found  that 
Dri-Foot  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  protection  from 
wet  feet — and  they  ought 
to  know. 


POSTMAN'S  WET  FEET 
START  BIG  BUSINESS 


Chemists'  Kindness  Results 
in  Discovery  of  Vast  Market 


One  rainy  morning  seven 
years  ago,  the  postman  who 
delivered  the  mail  at  the  big 
plant  of  the  J.  T.  Baker 
Chemical  Company  in  Phil- 
lipsburg, N.  J.,  arrived  com- 
plaining of  wet  feet.  The 
chemists  took  pity  on  his 
plight  and  gave  him  some 
of  a  preparation  they  had 
worked  out  to  waterproof 
the  shoes  of  men  employed 
in  a  department  where  the 
floors  were  always  flooded 
with  water.  In  a  few  months 
the  postman  was  back  for 
more.  Soon  he  wanted  some 
to  sell.  The  officers  of  the 
chemical  company  realized 
that  here  was  a  great  possi- 
bility. They  named  the 
preparation  Dri-Foot,  put  it 
on  the  market,  and  formed 
the  Fitz  Chemical  Company 
to  push  the  sale.  Today 
millions  of  cans  of  Dri-Foot 
are  selling  all  over  the 
country  as  the  result  of  a 
simple,  kind-hearted  act  to 
enable  a  postman  to  go 
dry-shod  on  his  rounds. 


Dry  Feet  With- 
out  Rubbers 

Dri-Foot  absolutely  water- 
proofs your  shoes  in  one  10c. 
treatment.  F.asy  to  apply. 
Softens  the  leather  Mid  length- 
ens its  life.  Forty  shoe  manu- 
facturers endorse  it.  .'4,000,000 
people  use  it.  Buy  it  at  any 
good  shoe,  drug,  grocery  or 
hardware  store,  or  send  10c.  to  us  for  trial  can. 

FITZ  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
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Ride  now  on  the  new  "Velvet-Rubber" 

Diamond  Tires 


SINEWY,  springy,  and  strong  as  the  muscle-padded 
foot  of  the  Greyhound. 
Clings  to  smooth  and  slippery  pavements 
as  the  foot  of  a  Fly  clings  to  the  ceiling  when  he  ascends, 
on  high-gear,  for  a  better  View  of  the  Mountains. 

This  tough-textured,  hard-wearing  "VELVET"  Rub- 
ber of  1916,  stretches  like  a  pure  Rubber  band  over  such 
small  and  sharp  Obstacles  on  the  road  as  might  puncture 
the  less  elastic,  and  more  brittle,  texture  of  the  usual  Tire 
treads. 

It  thereby  absorbs  most  of  the  small  shocks,  jars,  and 
jolts,  that  not  only  tend  to  separate  Treads  from  Fabric, 
in  ordinary  Tires,  but  that  also  cause  an  incessant  minor 
Vibration  beyond  the  capacity  of  Steel  Springs  to  neutralize 
quickly  enough. 

Observe,  now,  that  this  wonderfully  resilient  "VELVET" 
Rubber,  used  in  all  Diamond  Tires  today,  is  NOT  offered 
as  a  mere  Whimsy  of  Style,  or  merely  to  give  a  superficial 
"difference"  in  appearance. 


IT  is  a  new,  and  altogether  different,  Kind  of  Rubber, 
developed  through  much  Research,  from  materials 
that  give  most  Flexibility,  and  most  Response- to- 
Power,  in  Tires,  with  a  minimum  of  Friction  for  maximum 
Traction. 

"VELVET"  Rubber  can  be  made  by  us  in  Black,  Red, 
Grey,  Brown,  or  Tan  color,  as  the  COLOR  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  new  Components. 


This  is  here  mentioned  so  you  may  have  fair  warning  of 
the  superficial  Imitations  that  are  sure  to  follow. 

Diamond  Automobile  Tires,  Diamond  Inner  Tubes,  and 
Diamond  Bicycle  Tires  are  now  made  of  this  Springy, 
Clingy,  Elastic,  and  Shock-absorbing  "VELVET "-Rubber 
alloy,  — the  treads  of  Diamond  Automobile  Tires  being  of 
BLACK,  and  their  sides  of  RED  Rubber. 

But,— while  this  color-combination  now  distinguishes 
the  appearance  of  Diamond  Tires  don't  conclude  that  all 
Black-Treads,  or  all  Red-Sided  Tires,  are  of  Velvet  Rubber. 

Because,  —  any  ordinary  Rubber  can  be  colored  to 
imitate  the  APPEARANCE  of  Diamond  Treads,  without 
in  any  sense  imitating  the  Texture,  Composition  or  Action 
of  the  "  Velvet-Rubber''  in  Diamond  Tires. 


RIDE  on  "VELVET-RUBBER"  Diamond  Tires, 
even  once,  —  and  you  will  find  a  new  Satisfaction 
.  in  motoring.  — 
—  So  Springy,  Clingy,  Soundless,  and  Vibration-absorb- 
ing are  they, — with  a  Mileage-increase  that  is  mighty  com- 
forting to  the  pocketbook. 

Look  now  for  Black-Tread,  Red-Side,  DIAMOND 
TIRES,— and  compare  their  moderate  "Fair-List"  price 
with  what  you  must  pay  for  ordinary  Tires  as  made  by 
other  responsible  Makers. 

DIAMOND  RUBBER  GOODS 
Akron,  Ohio 


DIAMOND 


SQUEEGEE 

(Non-skid)  ures 
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(Continued  from  Page  26) 

The  doubts  which  she  was  trying  to  crush 
increased  the  violence  of  their  attack.  It 
was  not  that  she  respected  Nutty 's  judg- 
ment in  itself.  It  was  that  his  view  of  what 
she  had  done  chimed  in  so  neatly  with  her 
own.  She  longed  for  someone  to  tell  her 
that  she  had  done  right,  someone  who 
would  bring  back  that  feeling  of  certainty 
which  she  had  had  during  her  talk  with  Bill. 
And  in  these  circumstances  Nutty's  atti- 
tude had  more  weight  than  on  its  merits  it 
deserved.  She  wished  she  could  cry.  She 
had  a  feeling  that  if  she  once  did  that  the 
right  outlook  would  come  back  to  her. 

Nutty,  meanwhile,  had  found  another 
pebble  and  was  kicking  it  somberly.  He 
was  beginning  to  perceive  something  of  the 
intricate  and  unfathomable  workings  of  the 
feminine  mind.  He  had  always  looked  on 
Elizabeth  as  an  ordinary  good  fellow,  a  girl 
whose  mind  worked  in  a  more  or  less  un- 
derstandable way.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
hysterical  women  you  read  about  in  the 
works  of  the  high-brow  novelists,  she  was 
just  a  regular  girl.  And  yet  now,  at  the 
one  moment  of  her' life  when  everything 
depended  on  her  acting  sensibly,  she  had 
behaved  in  a  way  that  made  his  head  swim 
when  he  thought  of  it.  What  it  amounted 
to  was  that  you  simply  couldn't  understand 
women. 

Nobody  home!  There  you  had  Woman 
in  a  nutshell. 

Into  this  tangle  of  silent  sorrow  came  a 
honking  automobile.  It  drew  up  at  the 
gate  and  a  man  jumped  out. 


THE  man  who  had  alighted  from  the  au- 
tomobile was  young  and  cheerful.  He 
wore  a  flannel  suit  of  a  gay  blue  and  a  straw 
hat  with  a  colored  ribbon,  and  he  looked 
upon  a  world  which,  his  manner  seemed  to 
indicate,  had  been  constructed  according 
to  his  own  specifications  through  a  single 
eyeglass.  When  he  spoke  it  became  plain 
that  his  nationality  was  English. 

Nutty  regarded  his  beaming  countenance 
with  a  lowering  hostility.  The  indecency 
of  anyone's  being  cheerful  at  such  a  time 
struck  him  forcibly.  He  would  have  liked 
mankind  to  have  preserved  till  further  no- 
tice a  hushed  gloom.  He  glared  at  the 
young  man. 

Elizabeth,  such  was  her  absorption  in 
her  thoughts,  was  not  even  aware  of  his 
presence  till  he  spoke  to  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  is  this  Flack's?" 
She  looked  up  and  met  that  sunny  eye- 
glass. 

"This  is  Flack's,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man. 

The  automobile,  a  stout,  silent  man  at 
the  helm,  throbbed  in  the  nervous  way  au- 
tomobiles have  when  standing  still,  suggest- 
ing somehow  that  it  were  best  to  talk  quick, 
as  they  can  give  you  only  a  few  minutes 
before  dashing  on  to  keep  some  other  ap- 
pointment. Either  this  or  a  natural  vola- 
tility lent  a  breezy  rapidity  to  the  visitor's 
speech.  He  looked  at  Elizabeth  across  the 
gate,  which  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to 
open,  as  if  she  were  just  wha*  he  had  ex- 
pected her  to  be  and  a  delight  to  his  eyes, 
and  burst  into  speech. 

"My  name's  Nichols -J.  Nichols.  I  ex- 
pect you  remember  getting  a  letter  from 
me  a  week  or  two  ago?" 

The  name  struck  Elizabeth  as  familiar. 
But  he  had  gone  on  to  identify  himself  be- 
fore she  could  place  it  in  her  mind. 

"Lawyer,  don't  you  know?  Wrote  you  a 
letter  telling  you  that  your  Uncle  Ira  Nut- 
combe  had  left  all  his  money  to  Lord 
Dawlish." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  and  was  about 
to  invite  him  to  pass  the  barrier  when  he 
began  to  speak  again. 

"You  know,  I  want  to  explain  that  let- 
ter. Wrote  it  on  a  sudden  impulse,  don't 
you  know.  The  more  I  have  to  do  with  the 
law,  the  more  it  seems  to  hit  me  that  a  law- 
yer oughtn't  to  act  on  impulse.  At  the  mo- 
ment, you  see,  it  seemed  to  me  the  decent 
thing  to  do  put  you  out  of  your  misery, 
and  so  forth  stop  your  entert  aining  hopes 
never  to  be  realized,  what?  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  You  see,  it  was  like  this: 
Hill  I  mean  Lord  Dawlish  is  a  great  pal 
of  mine,  a  dear  old  chap.  Vou  ought  to 
know  him.  Well,  being  in  the  know,  you 
understand,  through  your  uncle  having  de- 
posited the  will  with  us,  I  gave  Kill  the  tip 
directly  I  heard  of  Mr.  Nutcombe's  death. 
I  sent  him  a  telephone  message  to  come  to 
the  office,  and  I  said:  'Bill,  old  man,  this 
olfl  buster'  I  beg  your  pardon,  this  old 
gentleman  'has  left  you  all  his  money.' 
t^uite  informal,  don't  you  know.    And  at 


the  same  time,  in  the  same  informal  spirit,  I 
w  rote  you  t  he  lei  ter."  He  dammed  the  tor- 
rent for  a  moment.  "  By  the  way,  of  course 
you  are  Miss  Elizabeth  Boyd,  what?" 
"Yes." 

The  young  man  seemed  relieved. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "Funny  if 
you  hadn't  been.  You'd  have  wondered 
what  on  earth  I  was  talking  about." 

In  spite  of  her  identity  this  was  precisely 
what  Elizabeth  was  doing.  Her  mind,  still 
under  a  cloud,  had  been  unable  to  under- 
stand one  word  of  Mr.  Nichols'  discourse. 
Judging  from  his  appearance,  which  was 
that  of  a  bewildered  hosepipe  or  a  snake 
whose  brain  is  being  momentarily  over- 
taxed, Nutty  was  in  the  same  difficulty.  He 
had  joined  the  group  at  the  gate,  abandon- 
ing the  pebble  which  he  had  been  kicking 
in  the  background,  and  was  now  leaning  on 
the  top  bar,  a  picture  of  silent  perplexity. 

"You  see,  the  trouble  is,"  resumed  the 
young  man,  "my  governor,  who's  the  head 
of  the  firm,  is  all  for  doing  things  according 
to  precedent.  He  loves  red  tape — wears  it 
wrapped  round  him  in  winter  instead  of 
flannel.  He's  all  for  doing  things  in  the 
proper  legal  way,  which,  as  I  daresay  you 
know,  takes  months.  And,  meanwhile, 
everybody's  wondering  what's  happening 
and  who  has  got  the  money,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  I  thought  I  would  skip  all  that 
and  let  you  know  right  away  exactly  where 
you  stood,  so  I  wrote  you  that  letter.  I 
don't  think  my  temperament's  quite  suited 
to  the  law,  don't  you  know,  and  if  he  ever 
hears  that  I  wrote  you  that  letter  I  have  a 
notion  that  the  governor  will  think  so  too. 
So  I  came  over  here  to  ask  you,  if  you  don't 
mind,  not  to  mention  it  when  you  get  in 
touch  with  the  governor.  I  frankly  admit 
that  that  letter,  written  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, was  a  bloomer." 

With  which  manly  admission  the  young 
man  paused,  and  allowed  the  rays  of  his 
eyeglass  to  play  upon  Elizabeth  in  silence. 
Elizabeth  tried  to  piece  together  what  little 
she  understood  of  his  monologue. 

"You  mean  that  you  want  me  not  to  tell 
your  father  that  I  got  a  letter  from  you?" 

"Exactly  that.  And  thanks  very  much 
for  not  saying  'without  prejudice,'  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  governor  would 
have." 

"But  I  don't  understand.  Why  should 
you  think  that  I  should  ever  mention  any- 
thing to  your  father?" 

"  Might  slip  out,  you  know,  without  your 
meaning  it." 

"But  when?  I  shall  never  meet  your 
father." 

"You  might  quite  easily.    He  might 
want  to  see  you  about  the  money." 
"The  money?" 

The  eyebrow  above  the  eyeglass  rose, 
surprised. 

"Haven't  you  had  a  letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor?" 
"No." 

The  young  man  made  a  despairing  ges- 
ture. 

"I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  had  come 
on  the  same  boat  that  I  did.  There  you 
have  the  governor's  methods!  Couldn't 
want  a  better  example.  I  suppose  some 
legal  formality  or  other  has  cropped  up  and 
laid  him  a  stymie,  and  he's  waiting  to  get 
round  it.  You  really  mean  he  hasn't  writ- 
ten? 

"Why,  dash  it,"  said  the  young  man, 
as  one  to  whom  all  is  revealed,  "then  you 
can't  have  understood  a  word  of  what  I've 
been  saying!" 

For  the  first  time  Elizabeth  found  herself 
capable  of  smiling.  She  liked  this  inco- 
herent young  man. 

"I  haven't,"  she  said. 

"You  don't  know  about  the  will?" 

"Only  what  you  told  me  in  your  letter." 

"Well,  I'm  hanged!  Tell  me  I  hadn't 
the  honor  of  knowing  him  personally  was 
the  late  Mr.  Nutcombe's  whole  life  as  ec- 
centric as  his  will-making?  It  seems  to 
me  " 

Nutty  spoke. 

"Uncle  Ira's  middle  name,"  he  said, 
"was  Hloomingdale.  That,"  he  proceeded 
bitterly,  "is  the  frightful  injustice  of  it  all. 
I  had  to  suffer  from  it.  right  along,  and  all  I 
get,  when  it  comes  to  a  showdown,  is  a 
dinky  hundred  bones.  Uncle  Ira  insisted 
on  father's  and  mother's  calling  me  Nut- 
combe,  which  ought  to  have  brought  the 
Gerry  Society  down  on  him;  and  whenever 
he  got  a  new  craze  I  was  always  the  one  he 
worked  it  olf  on.  You  remember  the  time 
lie  became  a  vegetarian.  Klizabet  h?  Gosh  !  " 
Nutty  brooded  coldly  on  the  past.  "You 
remember  the  time  lie  had  it  all  doped  out 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  come  at 


About  CALMAN  Products 

BACK  in  the  old  "hand -made  days"  before  the 
Civil  War,  Emil  Caiman  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  quality  Enamels  and  Varnishes. 

Ever  since  that  time  decora- 
tors all  over  the  country  have 
used  Caiman  Products  for  their 
finest  work. 

Ask  the  best  decorator  you  know 
about  ENAMOLIN. 

He  will  tell  you  that  it  abso- 
lutely will  make  a  white  spot  on 
any  other  white  enamel  —  that 
it  will  not  turn  color,  crack, 
peel  or  check,  even  under  the 
severest  tests. 

You  can  use  it  anywhere  on  the 
inside  or  outside  of  your  house. 


Enamolin  fur  any  white  trim 
inside  or  outside 


If  it  gets  soiled,  scrub  it  with 
soap  and  water,  ammonia  or 
cleaning  powder  exactly  as  you 
would  china,  and  it  will  return 
to  its  original  porcelain-like 
whiteness  and  gloss. 

Use  ENAMOLIN  on  your  yacht  or 
motor  boat — hot  sun  and  salt  water  won't 
hurt  it,  neither  will  oil  or  gasoline. 

ENAMOLIN  flows  like  the  finest 
carriage  varnish.  It  will  not  show  brush 
marks,  laps  or  curtains. 

It's  just  as  effective  and  easy  to  apply  on  iron, 
cement,  brick  or  stone,  as  it  is  on  wood. 

Ask  your  favorite  decorator  about  ENAM- 
OLIN— HE  KNOWS. 

We  have  a  mighty  interesting  little  book  called 
THE  WHITE  SPOT  that  we  will  gladly  send  you; 
also  a  sample  panel,  and  a  brushful  of  Enamolin. 

TO  PAINTERS  TO  DEALERS 

WE  have  a  very  special  proposi-  AX/''-  ',;ivt'  :1  "  Better  Business" 
tion  to  make  you — get  in  touch       VV  proposition  for  vou  one  that 


Enamel  your  yacht;  hot  sun  and 
salt  ivater  ivon't  hurt  it 


with  us,  please. 


must  interest  you.  Please  write. 


The  very  Jinest  FLOOR  FINISH  —  one  which  is  worthy  of 
use  in  the  same  room  with  /*,\Y>/ M  ( )  I J  N — is 


FLOOR 


FINISH 


EM IIL.  CAILMaVX  Jr't'tt 

I.  STAKl.l <f|f  l.l)    i  \  15W 

100  William  St,  Ncm  ^  ork 
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Muster  Model  10 
Price  $100 


Stenographers: 


your  position,  your 
pay,  your  progress, 
depend  upon  just  this: 


T 


HE  final  and  decisive  verdict 
upon  you  and  your  ability  rests 
upon  your  typewritten  work. 


Write  for 
'Facts  About  the 
'Trade-Out'" 


You  may  have  unlimited  skill  in  shorthand;  business 
terms  and  technicalities  may  be  as  simple  as  A-B-C 
to  you — 

You  may  be  able  to  "take"  dictation  that  is  mumbled 
and  jumbled;  you  may  be  able  to  build  a  letter  or  a 
report  upon  a  few  hurried  sentences — 

Clean,  clear-cut  typewritten  work 
is  the  best  asset  you  have.  The  per- 
fect presswork  of  the  Royal  insures 
typewriting  which  will  please  your 
employer  and  help  you. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  be  blamed  for 
imperfect  work  done  with  imper- 
fect tools,  when  the  same  amount  of 
effort  on  a  Royal  Typewriter  will 
produce  results  that  will  bring  credit 
instead  of  criticism. 

The  Royal  Typewriter  saves  your  time;  you 
can  do  more  work  and  better  work,  with  less 
effort  on  it;  it  is  instantly  and  permanently 
adjusted  to  your  personal  touch  —  it  makes 
worth  while  the  skill  and  knowledge  which 
cost  you  money  and  hard  work  at  business 
school. 


Get  the  facts.    Know  the  Royal.  Before 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  response  of  any 
Ever?  itenogwphei  »!..»   tvpexvriter  to  volir  skill,  realize  what  the 

reads  this  book  will  appre-      i  *  "  _,  .  , 

date  it.  We  want  to  place  Royal  actually  means  to  you.  lelepnone 
a  copy  in  your  bands.  We   or  wrjte  to  any  branch  or  agency  of  ours 

will  mail  it  at  once  if  you  .  .  <1i  11 

write  for  it.  and  a  representative  will  call. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

102  Royal  Typewriter  Bldg.,  364  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


five  in  the  morning  one  February?  Made 
me  stop  up  all  night  with  him,  reading 
Marcus  Aurelius!  And  the  steam  heat 
turned  off  at  twelve-thirty!  I  could  tell 
you  a  dozen  things  just  as  bad  as  that.  He 
always  picked  on  me.  And  now  I've  gone 
through  it  all  he  leaves  me  a  hundred 
dollars!" 

Mr.  Nichols  nodded  sympathetically. 

"I  should  have  imagined  that  he  was 
rather  like  that.  You  know,  of  course,  why 
he  made  that  will  I  wrote  to  you  about, 
leaving  all  his  money  to  Bill  Dawlish? 
Simply  because  Bill,  who  met  him  golfing  at 
a  place  in  Cornwall  in  the  off  season,  cured 
him  of  slicing  his  approach  shots!  1  give 
you  my  word  that  was  the  only  reason. 
I'm  sorry  for  old  Bill,  poor  old  chap.  Such 
a  good  sort." 

"He's  all  right,"  said  Nutty.  "But  why 
you  should  be  sorry  for  him  gets  past  me. 
A  fellow  who  gets  five  million  " 

"But  he  doesn't,  don't  you  see?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  this  other  will  puts  him  out  of  the 
running." 

"Which  other  will?" 

"  Why,  the  one  I'm  telling  you  about." 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  appar- 
ently astonished  at  their  slowness  of  under- 
standing. Then  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 

"Why,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  never 
told  you,  did  I?  Yes,  your  uncle  made  an- 
other will  at  the  very  last  moment,  leaving 
all  he  possessed  to  Miss  Boyd." 

The  dead  silence  in  which  his  words  were 
received  stimulated  him  to  further  speech. 
It  occurred  to  him  that,  after  that  letter  of 
his,  perhaps  these  people  were  wary  about 
believing  anything  he  said. 

"  It's  absolutely  true.  It's  the  real,  stable 
information  this  time.  I  had  it  direct  from 
the  governor,  who  was  there  when  he  made 
the  will.  He  and  the  governor  had  had  a 
row  about  something,  you  know,  and  they 

made  it  up  during  those  last  days,  and  

Well,  apparently  your  uncle  thought  he  had 
better  celebrate  it  somehow,  so  he  made  a 
new  will.  From  what  little  I  know  of  him 
that  was  the  way  he  celebrated  most  things. 
I  took  it  for  granted  the  governor  would 
have  written  to  you  by  this  time.  I  expect 
you'll  hear  by  the  next  mail.  You  see,  what 
brought  me  over  was  the  idea  that  when  he 
wrote  you  might  possibly  take  it  into  your 
heads  to  mention  having  heard  from  me. 
You  don't  know  my  governor.  If  he  found 
out  I  had  done  that  I  should  never  hear  the 
last  of  it.  So  I  said  to  him:  'Gov'nor,  I'm 
feeling  a  bit  jaded.  Been  working  too  hard, 
or  something.  I'll  take  a  week  or  so  off,  if 
you  can  spare  me.'  He  didn't  object,  so  I 
whizzed  over.  Well,  of  course,  I'm  awful 
sorry  for  old  Bill,  but  I  congratulate  you, 
Miss  Boyd." 

"What's  the  time?"  said  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  surprised.  He  could  not 
detect  the  connection  of  ideas. 

"It's  about  five  to  eleven,"  he  said,  con- 
sulting his  watch. 

The  next  moment  he  was  even  more  sur- 
prised, for  Elizabeth,  making  nothing  of  the 
barrier  of  the  gate,  had  rushed  past  him  and 
was  even  now  climbing  into  his  automobile. 

"Take  me  to  the  station,  at  once,"  she 
was  crying  to  the  stout,  silent  man,  whom 
not  even  these  surprising  happenings  had 
shaken  from  his  attitude  of  well-fed  detach- 
ment. 

The  stout  man,  ceasing  to  be  silent,  be- 
came interrogative. 
"Uh?" 

"Take  me  to  the  station.  I  must  catch 
the  eleven  o'clock  train." 

The  stout  man  was  not  a  rapid  thinker. 
He  enveloped  her  in  a  stodgy  gaze.  It  was 
only  too  plain  to  Elizabeth  that  he  was 
a  man  who  liked  to  digest  one  idea  slowly 
before  going  on  to  absorb  the  next.  Jerry 
Nichols  had  told  him  to  drive  to  Flack's. 
He  had  driven  to  Flack's.  Here  he  was  at 
Flack's.  Now  this  young  woman  was  telling 
him  to  drive  to  the  station.  It  was  a  new 
idea,  and  he  bent  himself  to  the  Fletcher- 
izing  of  it. 

"I'll  give  you  ten  dollars  if  you  get  me 
there  by  eleven,"  shouted  Elizabeth. 

The  car  started  as  if  it  were  some  living 
thing  that  had  had  a  sharp  instrument 
jabbed  into  it.  Once  or  twice  in  his  life  it 
had  happened  to  the  stout  man  to  en- 
counter an  idea  which  he  could  swallow  at 
a  gulp.   This  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Nichols,  following  the  car  with  a 
wondering  eye,  found  that  Nutty  was  ad- 
dressing him. 

"Is  this  really  true?"  said  Nutty. 

"Absolute  gospel." 

A  wild  cry,  a  piercing  whoop  of  pure  joy, 
broke  the  summer  stillness. 


"Come  and  have  a  drink,  old  man!" 
babbled  Nutty.  "This  wants  celebrating ! " 
His  face  fell.  "Oh,  I  was  forgetting!  I'm 
on  the  wagon."  . 

"On  the  wagon?" 

"Sworn  off,  you  know.  I'm  never  going 
to  touch  another  drop  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
began  to  see  things— monkeys!" 

"I  had  a  pal,"  said  Mr.  Nichols  sympa- 
thetically, "who  used  to  see  kangaroos." 

Nutty  seized  him  by  the  arm,  hospitable 
though  handicapped. 

"Come  and  have  a  bit  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, or  a  slice  of  cake  or  something,  and  a 
glass  of  water.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  lot 
more  about  Uncle  Ira,  and  I  want  to  hear 
all  about  your  end  of  it.  Gee,  what  a  day ! " 

"'The  maddest,  merriest  of  all  the  glad 
New  Year,'"  assented  Mr.  Nichols.  "A 
slice  of  that  old  '87  cake.  Just  the  thing!" 


BILL  made  his  way  along  the  swaying 
train  to  the  smoking  car.  It  had  come 
upon  him  overwhelmingly  that  he  needed 
tobacco.  He  was  in  the  mood  when  a  man 
must  either  smoke  or  give  up  altogether  the 
struggle  with  Fate.  He  lit  his  pipe,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  at  Long  Island 
racing  past  him.  It  was  only  a  blur  to  him. 

The  smoking  car  was  almost  empty. 
Across  the  aisle  a  warm  man,  who  had  the 
air  of  having  run  for  the  train,  was  fanning 
himself  with  a  newspaper.  In  the  seat  be- 
hind him  two  men  had  begun  an  earnest 
and  wordy  discussion  on  automobiles.  An 
official  in  uniform  stood  beside  a  seatful 
of  papers  and  packages.  Soon,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  an  unquenchable  optimist,  but 
more  probably  because  it  was  his  job,  he 
would  patrol  the  train  offering  for  sale  the 
peanut  brittle  and  the  road  maps  of  Long 
Island  which  nobody  ever  bought.  In  the 
far  corner  there  was  something  shapeless 
which  closer  inspection  would  have  revealed 
as  a  sleeping  Irishman. 

The  conductor  was  asking  for  tickets. 
Bill  showed  his  mechanically,  and  the  con- 
ductor passed  on.  Then  he  settled  down 
once  more  to  his  thoughts.  He  could  not 
think  coherently  yet.  His  walk  to  the  sta- 
tion had  been  like  a  walk  in  a  dream.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  great  dull  pain  that 
weighed  on  his  mind,  smothering  it.  The 
trees  and  houses  still  moved  past  him  in  the 
same  indistinguishable  blur. 

He  became  aware  that  the  conductor  was 
standing  beside  him,  saying  something 
about  a  ticket.  He  produced  his  once  more, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ductor. To  get  rid  of  the  man,  who  was  be- 
coming a  nuisance,  he  gave  him  his  whole 
attention,  as  far  as  that  smothering  weight 
would  allow  him  to  give  his  whole  attention 
to  anything,  and  found  that  the  man  was 
saying  strange  things.  He  thought  that  he 
could  not  have  heard  him  correctly. 
"What?"  he  said. 

"Lady  back  there  told  me  to  collect  her 
fare  from  you,"  repeated  the  conductor. 
"Said  you  would  pay." 

Bill  blinked.  Either  there  was  some  mis- 
take or  trouble  had  turned  his  brain. 

"It's  to  New  York — one  seventy-nine." 

Bill  pushed  himself  together  with  a  su- 
preme effort. 

"A  lady  said  I  would  pay  her  fare?" 

"Yup." 

"  But— but  why?  "  demanded  Bill  feebly. 
The  conductor  seemed  unwilling  to  go 
into  first  causes. 

"Search  me!"  he  replied. 
"Pay  her  fare!" 

"Told  me  to  collect  it  off  the  gentleman 
in  the  gray  suit  in  the  smoking  car.  You're 
the  only  one  that's  got  a  gray  suit." 

"There's  some  mistake." 

"Not  mine." 

"What  does  she  look  like?" 

The  conductor  delved  in  his  mind  for 
adjectives. 

"Small,"  he  said,  collecting  them  slowly. 
"Fair  hair.    Brown  eyes  " 

He  desisted  from  his  cataloguing  at  this 
point,  for  with  a  loud  exclamation  that  woke 
theslumbering  Irishman  and  caused  the  two 
automobile  experts  to  lose  temporarily  the 
thread  of  their  remarks  Bill  had  dashed 
from  the  car.  The  man  with  the  newspaper 
sought  information. 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"Search  me!"  said  the  conductor,  a  man 
of  a  slim  vocabulary. 

A  solution  occurred  to  him.  He  offered  it. 

"  Dippy,"  he  suggested,  and  went  to  talk 
about  peanut  brittle  and  road  maps  to  the 
official  in  uniform. 

Two  cars  farther  back  Bill  had  dropped 
into  the  seat  by  Elizabeth  and  was  gur- 
gling wordlessly.  A  massive  lady,  who  had 
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entered  the  (rain  at  East  Moriches  in  com- 

()any  with  three  children  and  a  cat  in  a 
msket,  eyed  him  with  a  curiosity  that  she 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal.  Two  girls  in  a 
neighboring  seat  leaned  forward  eagerly  to 
hear  all.  This  was  because  one  of  them  had 
told  the  other  that  Elizabeth  was  Mary 
Pickford.    Her  companion  was  skeptical, 
but  nevertheless  obviously  impressed. 
"My  God!"  said  Bill. 
The  massive  lady  told  the  three  children 
sharply  to  look  at  their  picture  book. 
"Well,  I'm  damned!" 
The  mother  of  three  said  that  if  her  off- 
spring did  not  go  right  along  to  the  end  of 
the  car  and  look  at  the  pretty  trees  trouble 
must  infallibly  ensue. 
"Elizabeth!" 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  the  two  girls 
leaned  back,  taking  no  further  interest  in 
the  proceedings. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Elizabeth  smiled,  a  shaky  but  encour- 
aging smile. 

"I  came  after  you,  Bill." 

"You've  got  no  hat!" 

"  I  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get  one, 
and  I  gave  all  my  money  to  the  man  who 
drove  the  car.  That's  why  I  had  to  ask 
you  to  pay  my  fare.  You  see,  I'm  not  too 
proud  to  use  your  money  after  all." 

"Then  " 

"Tickets,  please.    One  seventy-nine." 

It  was  the  indefatigable  conductor,  sen- 
sible of  his  duty  to  the  company  and  re- 
solved that  nothmg  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  performance.  Bill  gave  him  five 
dollars  and  told  him  to  keep  the  change. 
The  conductor  saw  eye  to  eye  with  him  in 
this. 

"Bill!  You  gave  him  "  She  gave  a 

little  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "Well,  it's 
lucky  you're  going  to  marry  a  rich  girl." 

A  look  of  the  utmost  determination  over- 
spread Bill's  face. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
I'm  going  to  marry  you.  Now  that  I've  got 
you  again  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go.  You 
can  use  all  the  arguments  you  like,  but  it 
won't  matter.  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  listen. 
If  you  try  the  same  sort  of  thing  again  I'm 
just  going  to  pick  you  up  and  carry  you 
off.  I've  been  thinking  it  over  since  I  left 
you.  My  mind  has  been  working  absolutely 
clearly.  I've  gone  into  the  whole  thing. 
It's  perfect  rot  to  take  the  attitude  you  did. 
We  know  we  love  each  other,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  listen  to  any  talk  about  time  mak- 
ing us  doubt  it.  Time  will  only  make  us 
love  each  other  all  the  more." 

"Why,  Bill,  this  is  eloquence!" 

"I  feel  eloquent." 

The  stout  lady  ceased  to  listen.  They 
had  lowered  their  voices  and  she  was  hard 
of  hearing.  She  consoled  herself  by  taking 
up  her  copy  of  Gingery  Stories  and  burying 
herself  in  the  hectic  adventures  of  a  young 
millionaire  and  an  artist's  model. 

Elizabeth  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
cover. 

"I  bet  there's  a  story  in  there  of  a  man 
named  Harold  who  was  too  proud  to  marry 
a  girl,  though  he  loved  her,  because  she  was 
rich  and  he  wasn't.  You  wouldn't  be  so 
silly  as  that,  Bill,  would  you?" 

"It's  the  other  way  about  with  me." 

"No,  it's  not.  Bill,  do  you  know  a  man 
named  Nichols?" 

"Nichols?" 

"J.  Nichols.  He  said  he  knew  you.  He 
said  he  had  told  you  about  Uncle  Ira  leav- 
ing you  his  money." 

"Jerry  Nichols!  How  on  earth   Oh, 

I  remember.  He  wrote  to  you,  didn't  he?" 

"He  did.  And  this  morning,  just  after 
you  had  left,  he  called." 

"Jerry  Nichols  called?" 

"To  tell  me  that  Uncle  Ira  had  made  an- 
other will  before  he  died,  leaving  the  money 
to  me." 

Their  eyes  met. 

"So  I  stole  his  car  and  caught  the  train," 
said  Elizabeth  simply. 


Bill  was  recovering  slowly  from  the  news. 
"But— this  makes  rather  a  difference, 
you  know,"  he  said. 
" In  what  way?" 

"Well,  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  you've  got 
five  million  dollars  and  I've  got  two  thou- 
sand a  year,  don't  you  know,  and  so  " 

Elizabeth  tapped  him  on  the  knee. 

"Bill,  do  you  see  what  this  is  in  my 
hand?" 

"Eh?  What?" 

"It's  a  pin.  And  I'm  going  to  dig  it 
right  into  you  wherever  I  think  it  will  hurt 
most  unless  you  stop  being  Harold  at  once. 
I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  you've  got  to  do, 
and  you  needn't  think  you're  going  to  do 
anything  else.  When  we  get  to  New  York 
I  first  borrow  the  money  from  you  to  buy 
a  hat,  and  then  we  take  the  subway  down  to 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  We  then  walk  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  you  go  to  the  window  marked 
Marriage  Licenses  and  buy  one.  It  will  set 
you  back  one  dollar.  You  will  give  your  cor- 
rect name  and  age  and  you  will  hear  mine.  It 
will  come  as  a  shock  to  you  to  know  that 
my  second  name  is  something  awful !  I've 
kept  it  concealed  all  my  life.  After  we've 
done  that  we  shall  go  to  the  only  church 
that  anybody  could  possibly  be  married  in. 
It's  on  Twenty-ninth  Street,  just  round 
the  corner  from  Fifth  Avenue.  It's  got  a 
fountain  playing  in  front  of  it,  and  it's  a 
little  bit  of  heaven  dumped  right  down  in 
the  middle  of  New  York.  And  after  that — 
well,  we  might  start  looking  about  for  that 
farm  we've  talked  of.  We  can  get  a  good 
farm  for  five  million  dollars,  and  leave  some- 
thing over  to  be  doled  out — cautiously — 
to  Nutty. 

"And  then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  live 
happily  ever  after." 

Something  small  and  soft  slipped  itself 
into  his  hand,  just  as  it  had  done  ages  and 
ages  ago  in  Lady  Wetherby's  wood. 

It  stimulated  Bill's  conscience  to  one  last 
remonstrance : 

"But,  I  say,  you  know  " 

"Well?" 

"  This  business  of  the  money,  you  know. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is   Ow!" 

He  broke  off,  as  a  sharp  pain  manifested 
itself  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg.  Elizabeth 
was  looking  at  him  reprovingly,  her  weapon 
poised  for  another  onslaught. 

"I  told  you!"  she  said. 

"All  right,  I  won't  do  it  again." 

"That's  a  good  child.  Bill,  listen.  Come 
closer  and  tell  me  all  sorts  of  nice  things 
about  myself  till  we  get  to  Jamaica,  and 
then  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you.  We've 
just  passed  Islip,  so  you've  plenty  of  time." 

(the  end) 


SOMETIMES  I  long  for  a  lazy  isle, 
Ten  thousand  miles  from  home, 
Where  the  warm  sun  shines  and  the  blue  skies 
smile 

And  the  milk-while  breakers  foam — 
A  coral  island,  bravely  set 

In  the  midst  of  the  Southern  sea, 
Away  from  the  hurry  and  noise  and  fret 

Forever  surrounding  me! 

For  I  tire  of  labor  and  care  and  fight, 

And  I  weary  of  plan  and  scheme, 
And  ever  and  ever  my  thoughts  take  flight 

To  the  island  of  my  dream ; 
And  I  fancy  drowsing  the  whole  day  long 

In  a  hammock  that  gently  swings  — 
Away  from  the  clamorous,  toiling  throng, 

Away  from  the  swirl  of  things! 

And  yet  I  know  in  a  little  while, 

When  the  first  glad  hours  were  spent, 
I'd  sicken  and  lire  of  my  lazy  isle 

And  cease  to  be  content! 
I'd  hear  the  call  of  the  world's  great  gome — 

The  battle  with  gold  and  men—' 
A  vd  I'd  sail  once  more,  with  a  heart  of  flame, 

Rack  to  the  game  again!  -  BmrUm  Ilmlry. 


How  to  Use 
Lemons 

Do  you  know  these  facts  about  lemons  ? 

The  culinary  uses  of  lemons  are  not  the  only  ways  in 
which  lemons  aid  housekeeping.  Besides  being  the  basis 
of  hundreds  of  charming  desserts  and  making  scores  of  other 
foods  more  delicious  and  digestible,  lemons  serve  as  follows: 

As  a  Cleanser:  Nothing  will  clean  soiled  hands  more 
quickly  than  a  piece  of  Sunkist  lemon.  Rub  it  over  the 
hands  and  rinse  off  with  water.  It  will  remove  even  ink 
or  fruit  stains  from  the  skin. 

As  a  Hair  Wash :  Dip  the  hair  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water.  Rub  the  juice  of  a  Sunkist  lemon  into  the  scalp. 
Rinse  thoroughly,  and  dry  with  a  soft  towel.  The  lemon- 
juice  removes  dirt  and  grease,  leaving  the  hair  soft  and  glossy. 

As  a  Sweetener  for  the  Stomach :  Squeeze  the  juice 
of  half  a  Sunkist  lemon  into  a  glass  of  water  and  drink  be- 
fore breakfast  for  a  few  mornings. 

To  Make  Tough  Meats  Tender:  Most  cuts  of  meat 
are  immensely  improved  in  flavor  and  tenderness  if  boiled 
in  water  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  Sunkist  lemon  juice  is 
placed. 

To  Make  Washing  of  White  Clothes  Easier:  Sunkist 
lemon  juice  softens  water  and  renders  washing  less  difficult. 
It  helps  to  remove  dirt  and  grease,  whitening  and  freshening 
white  clothes.    Do  not  use  in  washing  colored  clothes. 

#  *  *  * 

There  are  scores  and  scores  of  profitable  ways  to  use 
lemons  and  their  juice.  The  above  are  modern  short  cuts 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  housewives  now  use  to  make 
the  day's  work  easier. 

Try  them.  Then  ask  about  other  uses  in  which  lemons 
play  the  labor-saving  role. 

California 


Practically  Seedless  Lemons 

In  ordering  lemona  from  your  dealer  br  aurc  to  any  "Sunkist.  ' 
For  these  arc  the  world'*  finest  Irmons  —  practically  accdleaa,  juicy 
nnd  full-flavored. 

Writi-  for  free  hook  "Sunkial  Saluda  and  DcaacrlH,"  containing  many 
attractive  orange  and  lemon  recipea. 

Sunkist  oranges  anil  lemons  arc  sold  hy  first-i  last  dealers  cvrryu'hrrc 
at  thr  same  pritcs  <i\ke,l  fur  ordinary  kindt, 
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:tor  Record  catalog  is 
>t  complete  catalog  of 
n  all  the  world  

and  tells  you  exactly  what  a  Victor 
or  Victrola  will  bring  into  your  home 
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It  presents  to  you  the  most  comprehensive  list  of 
music  ever  cataloged. 

It  pi  aces  before  you  in  concise  form  and  in  alpha- 
betical order  the  titles  of  thousands  of  musical  compo- 
sitions, old  and  new. 

It  helps  you  to  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  works 
of  all  the  great  composers. 

It  enables  you  to  know  definitely  the  exact  music 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

It  gives  the  synopsis  of  various  operas  and  a  brief 


biography  of  famous  artists  and  composers. 

It  contains  numerous  portraits  of  noted  singers, 
musicians  and  composers,  and  pictures  of  scenes  from 
operas. 

It  shows  you  that,  no  matter  what  music  you  most 
enjoy,  the  Victor  or  Victrola  will  completely  satisfy 
every  musical  longing. 

It  makes  clear  to  you  just  how  easily  all  the  music 
of  all  the  world  can  become  an  entertaining  and  in- 
structive part  of  your  everyday  life. 


450  -page  book  lists  more  than  5000  Victor  Records,  and  is  of  interest  to  every  one 
ts  us  more  than  $150,000  every  year,  and  we  want  every  music  lover  to  have  a  copy 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy  of  this  great 
catalog  of  music,  or  send  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy 
free,  postage  paid. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $  I  0  to  $400. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  GmnOphMK  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  IJmlribntori 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles — 
the  combination.    There  is  no  other  wuy  to  y,v\  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Record*  demonstrated  at 
all  dealer*  on  the  2Hth  of  each  month 
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The  year's  still young ,  f riend  neighbor; 
It 's  leap  year  once  ag'in  — 
That  gives  an  extra  day  for  us 
To  smoke  good  VELVET  in. 

May  the  wrinkles  '16  brings  you 
Be  the  sort  smiles  leave  behind, 
An'  the  only  clouds  above  you 
Be  the  fragrant  VELVET  kind. 


366  Days  of 
Perfect  Pipe  Pleasure— 

That  is  what  the  VELVET  smoker 
has  already  promised  himself  this  year. 

Are  YOU  one  of  the  lucky  brother- 
hood that  has  smiled  allegiance  to  the  age- 
mellowed  tobacco  called  VELVET ? 

Is  your  pipe  a  sure  defence  against  dull 
care  or  are  you  still  a  restless  searcher  for  the 
tobacco  whose  mildness  is  equalled  only  by 

its  fragrance  and  its  flavor? 

Remember  VELVET 
isn't  a  name  only.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  aged-in- 
the-wood  smoothness 
that   the   choicest  of 
mild  Kentucky  Burley 
tobacco  gets  from  two 
years'  mellowing. 

jfu^s3I<$ 3cr£acco  Ca. 

10c  Tins        5c  Metal-Lined  Bags 
One  Pound  Class  Humidors 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 


"Henry,  I've  been  keeping  an  eagle  eye 
on  you  ever  since  you  began  to  carry  round 
that  roll.  I  picked  your  pocket  just  about 
five  seconds  after  that  Atterbury  woman 
shot  her  thunderbolt.  I've  known  her  by 
reputation  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  knew  that 
before  she  was  through  she'd  collect  every 
cent  you  owned,  Trindel.  But— by  gad!" 
the  astonishingly  good  friend  cried  hotly. 
"  I  appreciate  your  wife  and  mine,  and  it's 
all  right  to  make  a  splurge;  that  one  was  a 
dandy,  and  all  creation  seems  to  be  talking 
about  it  this  morning,  and  the  society  col- 
umns say  that  it  has  anchored  Clythe- 
bourne  on  the  map!  But  when  it  comes  to 
hiring  the  most  expensive  talent  in  the 
whole  blasted  world,  an  innocent  soul  like 
you  needs  protection,  even  if  he  has  to  be 
protected  with  an  ax!  How  much  did  I 
leave  you,  Trindel?" 

"Eight  hundred  dollars,  but  " 

"She  compromised  for  that,  eh?  I've 
heard  that  she  always  does.  I'm  glad  I  did 
it,  because  that  was  a  darned  sight  more 
than  they  were  worth,"  the  large  friend 
concluded  with  mistaken  complacency.  "I 
don't  know  much  about  music,  Trindel,  but 
anyone  who  gave  up  eight  hundred  for  that 
much  got  stung!  Coming  down  on  the 
early  train?" 

"No,  on  a — a  later  one,"  Henry  Trindel 
stammered.  "And  I — I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you,  Merriweather.  That  is,  you 
meant  to  do  me  a  kindness,  even  if  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  man!  P"orget 
it!"  grinned  Henry's  friend  and  neighbor 
as  he  slapped  a  thin  shoulder  and  moved 
away  with  characteristic  speed.  "I'd  do 
more  than  that  for  you.  By-by!" 

He  hurried  blithely  down  the  path  and 
into  the  highway.  He  turned  to  wave  a 
large,  jovial  hand  at  Henry  Trindel,  but  as 
yet  Henry  had  not  moved  from  his  station 
on  the  doormat.  Even  when  Merriweather 
had  turned  the  corner  and  vanished  the 
paralysis  clung  to  Henry  Trindel. 

But  presently  life  pulsed  through  his 
veins  again  and  he  smiled  slowly,  half- 
comprehendingly.  He  fumbled  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  his  wealth,  restored! 
He  gazed  at  it  and  spread  it  flat  upon  his 
palm — yellow  notes  and  more  yellow  notes. 

Altogether  did  he  fail  to  realize  that 
Gilda,  suspicion  nagging  at  her  very  soul, 
had  risen  from  the  table  after  the  passing  of 
minutes  and  stolen  after  her  Henry.  Quite 
unaware  was  Henry  that  Gilda  moved 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  gazing  on  him 
with  blazing  eyes  as  he  grinned  and  babbled 
over  his  wandering  fund. 

Yet  all  in  a  single  second  his  grinnings 
fled  and  his  babblings  with  them,  for  out  of 
the  drawing  room  echoed  a  shriek  so  blood- 
curdling, so  packed  with  real  human  agony, 
that  Henry  Trindel's  hair  stood  up  on  end. 
This  dreadful  sound  came  straight  from 
Gilda,  who  had  hurled  herself  upon  a  di- 
van— from  Gilda  who,  convinced  at  last  and 
beyond  any  argument  of  Henry  Trindel's 
criminal  duplicity,  was  plunging  headlong 
into  her  very  first  fit  of  real  hysterics! 


ON  THE  sunny  veranda  the  marrow  in 
Henry  Trindel's  bones  froze  solid !  Dire 
disaster  had  overtaken  Gilda;   she  had 

fallen   Or,  in  the  mighty  melancholia 

that  possessed  her  this  morning,  had  she 
succumbed  to  impulse  and  driven  the  vil- 
lainous little  paper-cutter  into  her  heart? 
Even  as  he  tried  to  move  feet  that  had 
taken  root,  Henry  saw  that  from  Gilda's 
different  viewpoint  suicide  itself  might  be 
justifiable  after  what  had  happened  last 
night. 

"Oh,  if  you'll  please  come  to  madame?" 
said  the  white-lipped  maid  in  the  doorway. 

Henry  Trindel  shuddered  back  to  life 
and  movement. 

"Telephone  for— for  the  doctor!"  he 
choked. 

"I  think  that's  best,  sir!"  the  maid 
nodded,  and  whisked  out  of  sight. 

The  dreadful  numbness  was  gone  from 
Bland  &  Brackett's  small  cashier,  leaving  a 
vibrant  terror  still  more  dreadful.  He  set 
his  teeth  and  gulped  hard  at  the  strangle 
in  his  throat;  blindly  he  bounded  into  his 
home  and  his  drawing  room.  And  having 
dared  to  look,  Henry  Trindel  turned  quite 
limp.  Gilda  seemed  wholly  uninjured;  at 
first  glance  she  was  not  even  contemplating 
another  scream. 

Strangely  tense,  she  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  blue  divan,  staring  hot-eyed  at  Henry 
Trindel  and  clutching  at  a  little  table  with 


a  wealth  of  emotional  force  that  roused 
vague  memories  of  Duse  and  Nazimova. 
Her  bosom  heaved  and  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes,  but  there  were  no  tears  at  all  in 
the  queer,  low  voice  that  said: 

"I  saw  that  money!  I  saw  it  in  your 
hand!" 

Henry  Trindel  nodded  weakly  at  his  ex- 
quisite wife. 

"Of  course,"  said  he.    "I  " 

"You've  had  it  all  the  time— hidden! 
You  lied  about  it  last  night!  That— that 
little  money-shrunken,  pennypacking,  com- 
mercial mind  of  yours  assumed  that  two  of 
the  greatest  living  musicians  would  accept 
your  wretched  little  eight  hundred  dollars 

and  "  The  astonishing  Gilda  gasped, 

very  plainly  working  for  a  proper  self- 
restraint. 

"About  the  money,  dear,"  Henry  Trindel 
interrupted  almost  sternly,  "you  are  angry, 
of  course,  and  perhaps  you  are  not  to 
blame,  but  please  do  not  be— er— abusive. 
It  appears  that  Merriweather  took  that 
money  from  my  pocket,  thinking  to  save 
some  of  it  for  me,  and  he  has  just  brought 
it  back  and  " 

"That's  a  lie!  A  lie!  A  lie!"  screamed 
Mrs.  Trindel! 

The  little  table  shook  in  her  hands,  the 
spot  on  either  cheek  took  on  a  brighter  red. 
Obviously  this  was  never  Gilda,  faultless  in 
breeding,  capable  of  conveying  the  last 
shade  of  praise  or  condemnation  without 
raising  one  tone  of  her  voice.  And  still  it 
seemed  to  be  Gilda,  and  Henry  gasped: 

"Why,  you— I — why,  sweetheart  " 

"Yes,  a  lie!  And  you've  been  lying  to 
me  for  years— you'd  lie  your  very  soul  into 
torment  to  tuck  away  one  beastly  dollar! 
Don't  mouth  at  me  like  that  and  don't  try  to 
think  up  other  lies  to  cover  that  one!  .  .  . 
And  don't  come  near  me!"  Gilda  stormed, 
and  even  in  his  daze  Henry  Trindel  under- 
stood that  there  was  nothing  assumed  about 
her  fury.  "I  don't  want  you  near  me— I 
won't  have  you  near  me,  liar!" 

"Gilda,  if— if  you  will  listen,"  Henry 
Trindel  faltered. 

"I  will  not  listen!  I've  heard  too  many 
of  your  lies  and  believed  them,  fool  that  I 
am !  I've  believed  them  all,  and  believed  in 
that  sanctified  air,  and  believed  in  your 
eternal  cant  about  the  truth,  the  truth,  the 
truth!  Pah!  Honesty— the  best  policy! 
You,  to  talk  of  honesty!  You!"  Mrs. 
Trindel  laughed  shrilly,  albeit  tears  trickled 
suddenly  from  the  glorious,  flaming  blue 
eyes. 

"Gilda!"  her  husband  whispered. 

"  Honesty !  Why,  you— you  miser,  you'd 
steal  the  pennies  from  a  blind  man,  just  to 
hoard  them!"  Gilda  stated  very  unjustly, 
since  in  all  his  life  Henry  Trindel  had 
never  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  rob 
even  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  vision. 
"You'd  sell  your  head  itself  for  dollars— 
you'd  sell  your  wife !  Yes ! "  said  Gilda,  and 
the  theme  pitched  her  voice  even  higher. 
"You'd  sel]  me  for  money!" 

"Wait!"  Henry  Trindel's  hoarse  voice 
sought  to  thunder. 

"You've  done  it!  You've  done  it!  You've 
done  just  that!"  Gilda  panted  swiftly,  and 
the  little  table  rocked  beneath  her  white- 
knuckled  clutch.  "You've  held  me  up  to 
shame  and  ridicule  and  made  me  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  everybody  I  know  or  ever 
wanted  to  know,  to  save  money!  And— 
oh,  don't  think  I'm  not  well  enough  aware 
of  it  now! — you've  denied  me  everything 
for  years  and  years,  you've  made  me  scrimp 
and  plan  and  suffer  and  do  without,  so  that 
you  could  save  money,  so  that  you  could 
hoard  it  and  gloat  over  it !  You've  hidden 
behind  that  smug  old  patter  about  wanting 
to  make  me  happy — to  make  me  happy!" 
Gilda  repeated  quite  heartbrokenly,  and 
stopped  for  a  moment. 

"Gilda!"  cried  Henry  Trindel,  and  his 
hand  went  up.  "I  swear  to  you  " 

"I  won't  hear  it!  I  won't  hear  it!" 
Gilda  shrieked.  "  I  know  that  it's  a  lie  even 
before  you  swear  to  it!" 

She  hurled  the  table  from  her  and  Henry 
Trindel  side-stepped  nimbly.  She  whirled 
about  and  cast  herself  upon  the  cushions, 
just  stifling  another  scream;  and  the  di- 
sheveled golden  head  shook  and  great  sobs 
came  to  rack  their  way  through  Henry 
Trindel's  tender  and  affectionate  brain.  In- 
stinct sent  him  forward  two  paces  to  clasp 
her  in  his  arms  and,  forgetting  his  own 
wounds,  to  soothe  her  and  explain— al- 
though even  then  he  felt  that  after  this 
scene  matters  could  never  again  be  quite 
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the  8111110  between  them.  Sagacity  halted 
him  in  hia  tracks,  however,  for  Gilda  had 
turned  on  him  suddenly  and  fierce  white 
fire  Hashed  from  her  streaming  eyes. 

"You  go!"  commanded  Mrs.  Trindel. 
"Do  you  hear?  Go!  Go  and  gloat  over 
all  the  pennies  you've  saved  and  hidden 
from  me,  miser!"  And  as  Henry  did  not 
move:  "Go!  Go!  Go!  Go!"  screamed 
Gilda. 

There  was  an  indistinct  impression  of 
the  big,  ruddy  young  doctor  who  hurried 
in  through  the  front  door  as  Henry  hurried 
out,  hat  in  hand  and  eyes  glazed.  He  knew 
that  the  doctor  paused  and  looked  quizzi- 
cally at  him,  and  then,  because  the  maid 
beckoned,  passed  on  into  the  house,  whence, 
as  Henry  Trindel  turned  blindly  into  the 
sidewalk  and  toward  the  station,  issued  a 
faint,  hysterical  cry. 

It  could  not  sting  him  now,  that  cry  of 
unlovely  rage.  Nothing  ever  again  in  this 
life  could  sting  Henry  Trindel.  Unjust  ac- 
cusations, Gilda's  fury  itself,  last  evening's 
nightmare,  were  alike  matters  of  utter  in- 
difference now.  The  worst  that  can  happen 
to  mortal  man  had-  happened  to  Henry 
Trindel.  He  had  gazed  upon  a  naked  soul, 
long  loved  devotedly,  long  believed  to  hold 
everything  sweet  and  noble  and  exalted— 
and  he  had  found  it  only  mean  and  mer- 
cenary and  very  selfish.  Even  the  stunning 
certainty  that  Gilda  no  longer  loved  him, 
perhaps  had  never  loved  him,  seemed  almost 
unimportant  beside  that  vast  disappoint- 
ment. 

Cheerful  commuters,  hurrying  along, 
spoke  to  Henry  Trindel  and  would  have 
walked  with  him  to  the  eight-three;  they 
received  not  so  much  as  a  nod.  Born  to 
take  himself  and  all  that  concerned  himself 
with  the  utmost  seriousness,  he  did  not  even 
hear  them — for  w  ho  should  hear  a  mere  good 
morning  whose  own  life  has  come  to  a  close? 

It  amounted  to  that !  Throughout  their 
twelve  married  years  he  had  realized  thank- 
fully that  Gilda  was  all  his  world  outside  of 
Bland  &  Brackett's  office,  that  he  was  glad 
to  slave  for  her  and  turn  over  every  penny 
to  her  enjoyment,  and  that  his  own  chief 
pleasure  came  in  watching  her  happiness. 
Sometimes  he  had  wondered  what  would 
become  of  him  should  Gilda  die,  and  had 
turned  shuddering  from  the  very  thought; 
but  this  unmasking  was  worse  than  death 
itself.  Henry  could  have  lived  on  to  bear 
flowers  each  Sunday  to  a  graveside,  secure 
in  finding  his  Gilda  in  the  Beyond,  after  a 
little.  After  this  morning's  horror  even 
that  hope  had  fled— the  idealized  Gilda  had 
never  even  existed ! 

Yet,  perhaps,  sickening  rage  and  all,  Gilda 
had  been  right.  Perhaps  that  long,  unsat- 
isfied yearning  to  save  money  had  rendered 
him  unworthy  of  any  love;  perhaps  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  staid,  very  black-and- 
white,  wholly  uninteresting  nonentity.  He 
did  not  know.  He  knew  only  that  the  end 
of  all  things  had  come,  and  on  the  station 
platform  his  hurt  eyes  looked  savagely  at 
the  brilliant  sky  and  he  sought  to  detest 
Gilda  Trindel !  The  net  results  were  a  pe- 
culiar sniff  and  a  startling  gulp;  and  Henry 
stared  steadily  at  his  morning  paper,  up- 
side down. 

Well,  the  saving  proposition  was  done 
with,  at  least !  Here  and  now  he  renounced 
any  slightest  future  effort  to  accumulate  a 
little  fund  for  investment— even  to  accumu- 
late a  little  fund  for  his  declining  years. 
Looking  deep  into  his  own  uncomplicated 
soul  Henry  Trindel  discovered  that  at  last 
he  did  not  care  a  continental !  He  would  be 
what  he  had  always  been,  a  colorless  grub, 
never  saving  a  dollar,  never  owning  a  square 
foot  of  land  or— after  this— another  thing 
than  the  clothes  on  his  back.  All  their  elab- 
orate furnishings  would  be  Gilda's,  of 
course;  he  would  have  no  use  for  them. 
Later  in  the  day,  when  the  first  terrible 
shock  had  passed  and  he  was  able  to  think 
again,  he  would  make  other  plans  for  the 
sable  future. 

At  the  third  attempt  the  short,  plump, 
total  stranger  broke  through  the  wall  of 
solid  despair  and  penetrated  to  the  con- 
scious part  of  Henry  Trindel. 

"This  is  Mr.  Trindel,  ain't  it?"  he  re- 
peated patiently. 

"What?"  snapped  Bland  &  Brackett's 
cashier.  "Year 

"Well,  my  name  is  Meaeham  and  I'm 
pleased  to  meet  you,"  the  stranger  said 
heartily,  wringing  the  icy  thing  that,  passed 
as  Henry  Trindel's  ri^ht.  hand.  "  Meaeham 
Development  Corporation,"  he  added  sig- 
nificantly. 

Henry  Trindel  reversed  his  paper  and 
stared  at  the  headlines,  ignoring  the  stran- 
ger;  and  though  it  is  hard  for  a  plump, 


important  man,  with  a  ninety-dollar  suit 
of  clothes  and  a  four-carat  diamond,  to  be- 
come obsequious,  the  stranger,  definitely 
ignored,  did  very  nicely. 

"  Maybe  I'd  ought  to  have  called  at  your 
house,  Mr.  Trindel,"  he  said,  "but  I  see 
you  coming  down  this  way  and  I  wanted  to 
talk  this  over  with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  could  we  have  a  few  minutes'  private 
chat,  Mr.  Trindel?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  talk  about?" 
Henry  Trindel  asked,  and  his  stare  was  cold 
and  unfriendly. 

"Just  about  a  little  real-estate  proposi- 
tion, sir." 

"I'm  not  interested,"  the  cashier  smiled 
bitterly. 

"You  will  be  in  this,"  Mr.  Meaeham  in- 
formed him  confidently;  and  then,  before 
the  paper  could  rise  again,  he  slipped  a  re- 
spectful hand  through  Henry  Trindel's  arm 
and  steered  him  to  the  deserted  end  of  the 
station  platform.  "Listen,  Mr.  Trindel," 
said  he:  "You  know  us?" 

"I've  heard  of  you.  Well?" 

"  Well,  we've  got  that  whole  hillside  tract 
on  the  best  side  of  Clythebourne  now,  sir — 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  acres  of  the 
finest  residential  property  in  the  world," 
the  stranger  hurried  on.  "We've  put  over 
two  million  dollars  into  that  tract  now,  Mr. 
Trindel,  and  we're  going  to  call  it  Clythe- 
bourne Terrace — you  know  about  that?" 

"Well?" 

"There  isn't  a  lot  priced  under  seven 
thousand  dollars  and  we  won't  sell  less  than 
three  lots  for  a  single  house.  That  means 
that  a  man  puts  down  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  upward  before  he  starts  building. 
And,  believe  me,  we've  got  this  thing  re- 
stricted right  up  to  the  handle !  No  house 
goes  up  that  costs  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
to  build,  and  anything  under  twenty-five 
thousand  has  to  be  passed  on  by  our  own 
architect  before  a  shovel's  stuck  in  the 
ground.  That  looks  like  a  pretty  darned  ex- 
clusive colony,  eh?"  Mr.  Meaeham  asked. 

"I  am  not  interested,"  Henry  Trindel 
said  briefly. 

"One  minute!  You  might  be  yet.  We 
want  to  start  things  right  up  there. 
We  want  to  get  just  the  right  people  in 
the  beginning  and  we're  willing  to  spend 
money  to  do  it!  We've  closed  with  some 
pretty  fine  folks  already;  your  friend,  Mr. 
Morvale,  that  just  went  by  in  the  big  car, 
signed  his  contract  for  a  sixty-thousand- 
dollar  parcel  yesterday  afternoon.  But  we 
want  the  right  class  of  people  going  there, 
back  and  forth — see? — looking  at  the  Ter- 
race and  thinking  about  it  and  telling 
their  friends  about  it.  Getting  it  talked 
about  in  the  society  columns,  if  it  comes  to 
that — I'm  honest  with  you,  Mr.  Trindel; 
that's  the  only  way  to  be.  Me  and  Par- 
ker— that's  the  secretary  of  our  company — 
have  been  talking  this  last  two  weeks  about 
how  to  do  that  best.  That  concert  of  yours 
last  night  settled  it!"  the  stranger  said 
astonishingly. 

"Huh?"  snarled  Henry  Trindel. 

"It's  on  the  front  page  of  pretty  near 
every  New  York  paper;  it's  somewhere  in 
all  of  them,  played  up  big,"  Mr.  Meaeham 
informed  him  with  a  rather  awed  smile. 
"It  proves  just  what  I  told  Parker  in  the 
very  first  place,  after  we'd  looked  every- 
body over— we  couldn't  have  a  better  fam- 
ily up  there  than  you  and  Mrs.  Trindel, 
with  all  your  friends,  and  entertaining  the 
way  you  do,  and  " 

Up  the  track  the  eight-three  whistled  for 
the  crossing. 

"I  don't  want  to  buy  any  of  your  lots," 
Henry  Trindel  said  tartly,  and  turned  away. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  buy  them!"  the 
astonishing  Meaeham  said  feverishly.  "We 
want  to  give  you  three  of  them,  right  up  on 
the  ridge,  overlooking  the  Sound,  with  a 
perpetual  right  of  way  to  the  water  and 
thirty-foot  docking  privileges!  We  want 
to  put  up  a  twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
house  for  you  on  the  ridge  and  charge  it 
against  our  advertising  account.  And  it 
will  be  your  property,  free  and  clear,  with 
just  the  OIU  provision  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Trindel  live  in  it  for  five  years  and  and 
go  on  living  and  entertaining  the  way  you 
do  anyway,"  Mr.  Meaeham  concluded  as 
the  eight-t lin  e  rolled  in. 

lie  mi^ht  have  said  more  but  that  he 
caught  Henry  Trindel's  expression  just 
then  an  odd,  fixed  gaze,  different  from 
anything  Mr.  Meaeham  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore, and  vaguely  confirming  the  suspicion 
in  his  self-mafic  mind  that  your  really  ex- 
alted society  person  belongs  to  a  race  apart. 

Acidulated  sorrow  was  in  that  half  smile 
of  Henry's,  and  some  wonder.    Years  upon 

(Continued  on  Paf*  38) 


Babcock  Bodies 
/-Ford  Cars 

Babcock  Bodies  are  built  on  the 
Ford  idea,  which  is  concentrated  de- 
sign and  quantity  production. 

Ford  showed  the  automobile  indus- 
try how  quantity  production  improves 
quality  and  lowers  prices. 

Babcock  is  doing  the  same  with 
light  commercial  bodies. 

Babcock  Bodies  are  built  on  the 
unit  plan  in  thousand  lots 

Nine  types,  covering  every  requirement  of  light 
delivery;  built  up  by  adding  units.  Each  body  gets 
the  benefit  of  quantity  production.  You  get  the 
utmost  quality  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Strong  and  stiff  for  hard  service 

Steel  reinforcement  at  all  points  of  strain — plenty 
of  bolts  and  rivets — steel  straps  at  points  of  wear — 
strong,  well-selected  woods  —  strength,  rigidity  and 
long  service  throughout. 

A  Babcock  Body  on  a  Ford  Chassis  gives  you  a  real 
delivery  car — fast,  light,  strong  and  sturdy  for  day-in-and- 
day-out  service. 

Ask  your  Ford  Agent 
about  it.  He,  more  than 
anyone  else, can  tell  you  the 
^  advantages  of  the  Ford  idea. 
L  Babcoc  k  Bodies  are  also 
adaptable  to  Dodge  and 
other  light  cars. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  our  illus- 
trated booklet  of  details  an  J  prices. 


FORD  AGFNTS  :  —  If  you  Inve  n  t 
received  the  full  details  of  our  sales 
proposition,  write  us. 


II.  II.  HANCOCK  COMPANY,  w„«c  ,  n.v. 

Please  send  me  catalogue  and  prices  of  Babcock  Bodies. 
Name  


Address 
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[Guaranteed  Complete ~| 
and  Satisfactory  J 


will  now  be  sent  entire 


.10,000  panes  "\ 
41.000  articles  / 
44  million  words  > 
1 5,000  maps  and  \ 
illustrations  / 


Only 


$1.00 


for  a  first  payment  of 
Down 


— and  21  monthly  instalments  of  $3.00  each  pay  for  the  set 

WE  announce  the  sale  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  edition,  in  a 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  issue.  Printed  on  India  Paper,  it  sells  for  $1.00  with  the 
order — which  secures  shipment  of  the  whole  set  of  29  volumes — and  21  monthly- 
payments  of  $3.00  each;  or  for  $58.88  cash.  The  lowest  price  today  of  the  larger-paged 
issue,  published  by  Cambridge  University,  printed  on  India  Paper,  is  $166.75  cash.  The 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  saves  you  $107.87,  or  64%  of  the  price  of  the  only  other  form 
in  which  the  new  Britannica  is  sold. 


A  Common-Sense  Plan 

Our  sale  of  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  of  the 
Britannica  is  on  the  fairest  basis  we  know. 

We  tell  you  exactly  what  we  are  selling. 

We  guarantee  you  entire  satisfaction — or  money  back. 

We  want  you  to  be  pleased  with  your  set  of  the 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  Britannica.    Our  whole  business  is 

built   up   on  the 

■^nf— i— w^in—        motto:  ''Big 

values,  low  prices, 
satisfied  custom- 
ers—  at  all  costs." 


ffl  f  (Suarantrp  

jour  complete   and  entire 


The  Advantages  of  the  Offer 

For  the  first  time  you  can  get  the  best  encyclopaedia  at  a 
remarkably  low  price  and  on  very  small  monthly  payments. 

For  the  first  time  you  can  have  this  encyclopaedia  in 
"HANDY  VOLUMES"  that  you  can  comfortably  read. 

You  can  have  the  entire  Britannica — 29  volumes,  44,000,- 
000  words,  15,000  maps  and  illustrations,  41,000  articles  by 
1500  expert  contributors  picked  from  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  this  complete  summary  of  the  whole  world's  knowledge, 
thought  and  deeds — for  a  first  payment  of  only  $1  down,  all 


satisfaction 
with  the  contents  of  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  with  the  form  of  the 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  issue.  To  any- 
one who  is  not  satisfied  for  any  reason 
and  returns  the  set  within  three  weeks, 
we  guarantee  to  return  all  he  has  paid 
(including  shipping  charges). 

JSr  (kttarantrr  

that  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue 
is  authorized  by  the  publishers  of  the  new 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 
that  the  contents  are  identical,  page  for 
page,  illustration  for  illustration,  map  for 
map,  with  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  issue  now  selling  at  three  times  the 
price; 

that  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue 
is  printed  on  the  same  quality  of  India 
paper,  from  newly  made  plates,  and  is 
manufactured  by  the  same  printers  and 
binders  as  the  more  expensive  book; 
and  that  because  it  is  smaller,  it  is 
easier  to  handle  than  the  Cambridge  issue. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 


under  our  sweeping  guarantees  printed  on  this  page. 

100  Per  Cent  Value  at  One -Third  the  Price 

We  offer  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  at  64%  less  than  the 
price  of  the  big-paged  Britannica  which  has  been  such  a  great  success. 

All  the  value  that  is  in  the  expensive  book  is  in  the  cheaper 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  issue — the  same  contents  at  a  popular  price. 

The  price  is  low.  $1.00  down  brings  the  entire  set,  and  further  payment  may  be 
made  in  small  monthly  instalments — as  little  as  $3.00  a  month. 

Increased  Usefulness— Decreased  Cost 

The  reduction  in  price  makes  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  easier  to  own  than 
the  more  expensive  set. 

The  reduction  in  size  makes  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  easier  to  handle  than 
the  large-paged,  large- volume  set  —  and,  therefore,  more  usable  and  more  attractive. 

The  reduction  in  size  makes  possible  the  reduction  in  price.  Smaller  quantities 
of  raw  materials  are  needed  for  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  than  for  the  big- 
volume  set. 


Line  for  Line  and  Page  for  Page 
The  Same  as  the  Higher-Priced  Work 


The  "  HANDY  VOLUME  "  Issue 

The  page  is  smaller  than  in  the  more  expensive  form  of  the  Britan- 
nica, smaller  than  is  usual  in  encyclopaedias.  This  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage;  the  smaller  page  makes  a  smaller  volume.   That  is  one  of  the 
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Letter  received  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


reasons — using  less  paper  and  less  leather  and  cloth  for  each  set — why  the  price  is  so  low.  And,  apart  from 
price,  it  is  an  advantage.  For,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  smaller-paged,  smaller-sized  "handy" 
volumes  that  one  wants  for  constant,  repeated,  intimate  use.  The  type  is  smaller  than  in  the  more  expensive 

form  of  the  Britannica.  Each  page  of 
the  bigger-paged  book  was  photographed 
down  to  a  smaller  size.  But  the  smaller- 
sized  letter  in  the  "HANDY  VOL- 
UME" keeps  the  clearness  and  boldness 
of  the  original  that  it  was  photographed 
from. 


HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  Nov.  15,  1915 

The  new  form  of  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
is  nothing  less  than  marvelous.  To 
put  that  great  work  in  such  small 
compass  and  in  so  useful  a  form  is  of 
itself  an  achievement;  to  do  so  and 
yet  make  a  page  which  I  can  certify 
is  no  more  trying  to  a  pair  of  bad  eyes 
than  the  original  edition,  is  a  land- 
mark in  bobkmaking.  You  are  doing 
a  public  service  in  putting  these  in- 
dispensable volumes  within  the  reach 
of  everyone. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)    ROSCOE  POUND 

(Prof.  Pound  is  an  eminent  authority  on 
jurisprudence  and  a  well  known  botanist.) 


Every  illustration  in  the  big  book  is 
in  the  smaller  one — every  map,  every 
plate  in  color,  every  text  illustration,  every 
half-tone — and  each  is  as  carefully  printed 
and  as  accurately  executed  as  in  the  more 
expensive  set. 


Write  for  Sample  Pages  and  Full  Information 

This  announcement  gives  you  the  main  facts.  But  we  urge  you  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  Send  for  more  information,  so  that  there  may  be  no  ques- 
tion left  in  your  mind.  A  great  deal  of  detail  that  we  could  not  get  into  these  two 
pages  has  been  put  in  two  booklets.  Ask  us  for  either  or  both  of  these. 

The  booklets  include  sample  pages  of  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue.  That 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  see  just  what  the  page  and  print  of  the  Britannica  in 
its  new  form  are  like. 

The  booklets  give  you  sample  illustrations  in  color  and  black  and  white,  from 

the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue. 

The  booklets  give  you  full  information  about  the  bindings  of  the  "HANDY 
VOLUME"  issue,  with  illustrations  reproducing  the  color  and  grain  and  stamping 
of  each  style  of  leather. 

These  free  booklets  also  give  you  all  necessary  information  about  prices  of 
different  bindings  and  terms  of  payment,  with  illustrated  order  form. 

They  describe  the  case  specially  designed  for  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  set. 

What  Our  Booklets  Will  Tell  You 


The  booklets  will  tell  you: 

What  an  encyclopaedia  is  and  how  such 
works  developed,  with  information  about  works 
of  reference  for  two  thousand  years. 

What  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is, 
with  an  illustrated  story  of  the  men  who  helped 
its  growth  through  150  years,  and  hints  of  its 
remarkable  scope  and  interest. 

What  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  is, 
with  description  of  bindings,  actual  pages  and 
pictures  from  the  books,  and  the  interesting 
explanation  of  its  wonderfully  low  price. 

How  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  the 
convenient,  low-priced  "HANDY  VOLUME" 
will  help  you— its  value  in  the  day's  work,  as 
an  aid  to  study,  as  a  help  in  play,  as  a  means 
of  enlarging  one's  influence  as  a  good  citizen. 

One  booklet,  "The  Part  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Plays  in  the  Affairs  of  Ambitious 
Women,"  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  Britan- 
nica's  appeal  and  usefulness  to  women — women 
traveling,  women  at  home,  women  caring  for 
their  own  children  and  women  teaching  and 
training  other  people's  children,  women  in 
business,  big  or  little,  women  who  write  books 


and  women  who  take  care  of  libraries,  women 
interested  in  social  work  —  hospitals,  housing, 
charities,  etc. — women  in  women's  clubs,  women 
in  college  and  women  workers  in  arts  and  crafts, 
women  who  love  Nature,  outdoor  sports  or 
reading,  those  who  are  interested  in  foods  and 
health  and  children,  women  who  want  to  help 
their  husbands  to  succeed,  those  who  want  to 
furnish  and  beautify  the  home  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  fine  arts.  If  you  want  this 
booklet,  check  opposite  "  2"  on  the  coupon. 

The  other  booklet  is  more  general  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  Britannica's 
value  and  usefulness.  It  tells  you  of  the  im- 
portance of  general  information  in  any  sort  of 
business  or  work,  the  necessity  of  having  expert 
advice  in  work  and  for  work,  the  advantage  of 
having  the  best  teachers  in  one's  study,  the 
zest  that  comes  in  amusement  or  sport  from 
really  understanding  the  game,  the  value  of 
good  reading  in  the  home,  and — 

It  explains  how  the  Britannira  fills  these 
real  wants  and  many  others.  To  /jet  this 
booklet,  check  opposite  "/"  on  the  coupon. 


Below  is  an  announcement  now  being  published  by 
the  holders  of  the  American  copyright  to  the  new  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  11th  edition.  We  reprint  it  here 
for  your  information  and  assurance. 

An  ©ffirial  Jfatire 

THE  new  11th  edition  of  The  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  after  this  date 
will  be  sold  in  two  forms: 

1 —  The  "Cambridge  University"  issue  —  the  work 
as  at  present  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  England,  and  sold  in  America 
by  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Corporation  ; 
a  large-page  book,  printed  from  large  type  and 
with  wide  margins  ;  in  general,  the  form  that  it 
has  appeared  in  since  1768,  when  the  first 
edition  was  published. 

2—  The  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue,  designed 
for  a  wider  public,  at  a  popular  price  ;  an 
entirely  new  form,  more  economically  manu- 
factured, printed  from  new  plates,  with  smaller 
page,  smaller  margins  and  smaller  type.  It 
will  be  sold  exclusively  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  text,  illustrations,  maps,  in  short 
the  entire  contents,  are  exactly  the  same 
in  both  issues.  Both  will  be  printed  on 
Britannica  India  Paper. 

The  following  are  the  lowest  prices  for  sets  of 
the  "Cambridge  University"  issue  printed  on 
India  Paper: 


Cloth  .  .  . 
Full  Sheep 
Sue.de  .  .  . 
Morocco  . 


CASH 
$166.75 
203.25 
255.25 
267.50 


if  the  order  is  accompanied  by  a 
first  payment  of  $5.00  and  the 

purchase  completed  on  monthly 
payments  of  S5.00  each,  at  a  little 
more  than  these  prices. 

that 


We  guarantee,  as  holders  of  the  American  copyright, 
we  will  not  reduce  these  prices  in  the  future. 

The  present  prices  for  the  "HANDY 
VOLUME"  issue,  printed  on  India  Paper,  are: 
CASH 

Cloth  .  .  .  $58.88  or,  if  the  order  is  accompanied  by  a 
Full  Sheep  .  68.54  fi«t  payment  of  $1.00  and  the 
3/.  I  o,  or.f         SI  fili         purchase   completed    on  small 

%  Levant  .     81.88       month]y   plymcnt,    al    a  Uttle 

hull  Levant      V2.UU        more  than  these  prices. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  advance.  To  order  the 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  issue,  or  to  get  more  information 
about  it,  write  to  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  the  sole 
distributors. 

We  guarantee  that  in  both  issues  the  text,  illustrations, 
maps  and  plates  throughout,  the  India  Paper  on  which  the 
text  is  printed,  and  the  leather  in  which  the  volumes  are  bound, 
are  the  same. 

©lie  iEnrifriojiaruia  britannira 
(Unrjmratuin 

By  H.  E.  Hooper,  President 
120  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


Sign  the  Coupon  on  This  Page 

Send  for  one  or  both  if  you  want  more  details  before  you  otdcr  the  new  Britannica  in  the 
"HANDY  VOLUME"  issue.  Please  don't  write  for  either  unless  you  are  actually  interested  in  the 
Britannica. 

If  you  are  sure  that  you  want  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  Britannica,  under  our  guarantees,  for 
$1.00  down,  send  the  dollar  now;  check  the  coupon  opposite  "3."  Wr  will  reserve  :i  set  find  in  the 
meantime  send  you  an  illustrated  order  form  with  pictures  of  bindings  and  schedule  of  prices. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 
Sole  Distributors 
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SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  Co. 
Chicago 

Please  scud  mc 

1.  The  booklet  with  full  information  about 
the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue  ol  the 
new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  sample 
panes,  bindings,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

2.  The  booklet  called  "The  Part  The  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  Plays  in  I  he  Affairs 
of  Ambitious  Women,"  with  sample 
panes  and  full  information. 

3i  Order  form,  which  I  will  sign  on  receipt. 
Reserve  one  set  for  inc.  SI  enclosed  as 
lirsl   | i.i \  ment. 
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WHERE  YOU  CAN  SEE  IN  THE 
DIFFERENT  BINDINGS 

ACTUAL  SETS  OF  THE  NEW 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA  Edition) 

in  the  "HANDY  VOLUME"  issue 
Only  $1.00  d, 


[own 


—  and  21  monthly  instalments  of  $3.00  each,  pay  for  the  work 
(printed  on  India  paper  and  bound  in  cloth ) 

—  two-thirds  less  than  the  price  of  the  Cambridge  University 
issue,  the  only  other  form  of  the  Britannica. 

Sets  of  the  Cambridge  issue  also  are  on  view,  so  that  you  may  see  that  the 
contents  arc  identical — text,  illustrations,  maps,  everything  in  the  "  HANDY 
VOLl  ME"  issue  that  is  in  the  Cambridge  issue,  which  costs  three  times 
as  much. 

Go  to  any  of  the  stores  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Gimbel  Brothers 

Sixtli  Ave.,  32d  and  33d  Sts. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

597-599  Fifth  Ave. 

Henry  Malkan 
42  Broadway 

WASHINGTON 

S.  Kann  Sons  &  Co. 

8th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Gimbel  Brothers 
9th  and  Market  Sts. 

NEWARK  (N.  J.) 

II  MINE  &  Co. 
609  Broad  St. 

BALTIMORE 

The  Norman,  Remington 
Co. 

308  North  Charles  St. 
10  West  Saratoga  St. 

BOSTON 

W.  B.  Clarke  Co. 

26  Tremont  St. 

PITTSBURGH 

Joseph  Horne  Co. 
501  Penn  Ave. 

BUFFALO 

The  \Ym.  Hengerer  Co. 

457-471  Main  St. 


CHICAGO 

The  Fair 

State  and  Adams  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Buxton  &  Skinner  Printing 
and  Stationery  Co. 

Fourth,  bet.  Olive  and  Locust 

CLEVELAND 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 
633-635  Euclid  Ave. 

CINCINNATI 

Stewart  &  Kmo  Co. 

121  East  Fifth  St. 

OMAHA 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 

Sixteenth  St.,  S.  W.  cor.  Douglas 

ST.  PAUL 

St.  Paul  Book  &  Stationery 
Co. 

55-59  East  6th  St. 

LOUISVILLE 

Dearing's,  Incorporated 

232-236  South  4th  St. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Kautz  Stationery  Co. 

116  N".  Pennsylvania  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Maisox  Blanche  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canal  and  Dauphine  Sts. 

MILWAUKEE 

Gimbel  Brothers 

Grand  Ave. .  S.  E.  cor.  W.  Water  St . 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

"The  White  House" 
(Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

Grand  Avenue,  Sutter  and  Post 
Sts. 

LOS  ANGELES 

A.  Hamburger  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Broadway,  Eighth  and  1 1  ill  Sts. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Keith-O'Brien  Co. 
State  St.  and  Broadway 

DENVER 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

800  to  818  Sixteenth  Street,  cor. 
Stout 

KANSAS  CITY 

Bryant  &   Douglas  Book 

and  Stationery  Co. 
922  Grand  Ave. 

DETROIT 

John  V.  Sheehan  &  Company 

260-262  Woodward  Ave. 

PORTLAND 

The  J.  K.  Gill  Co. 
133-135  Third  St. 

SEATTLE 

Lowman  &  Hanford  Co. 

616-620  First  Ave. 


Or  you  can  see  sets  in  the  business  offices 
of  any  of  these  newspapers: 


HARTFORD  (CONN.) 

CoURANT 

MER1DEN  (CONN.) 

Record 

NEW  LONDON  (CONN  ) 

Day 

MONROE  (LA.) 

News-Star 

ATTLEBORO  (MASS.) 

Sun 

FALL  RIVER  (MASS.) 

Herald 

UNION  HILL  (N.  J.) 

Hudson  Dispatch 

AUBURN  (N.Y.) 

Citizen 


STAUNTON  OVA.) 

Staunton  Daily  News 

POTTSVILLE  (PA.) 

Republican 

warren  (pa.) 

Evening  Times 

comanche  ctex.) 

Vanguard 

HARRISONBURG  (VA.) 

News— Record 

NASHUA  (N.  H.) 

Telegraph 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  (N.  J.) 

Home  News 

BERKELEY  (CAL.) 

Berkeley  Daily  Gazette 


ELMIRA  (N.Y.) 

Star— Gazette 

LOCKPORT  (N.Y.) 

Union-Sun  and  Journal 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  (N.  Y.) 

Star 

MT.  VERNON  (N.Y.) 

Daily  Argus 

NIAGARA  FALLS  (N.  Y.) 

Gazette 

ENID  (OKLA.) 

Daily  Eagle 

LYNN  (MASS.) 

Item 

MARQUETTE  (MICH.) 

Mining  Journal  (702| 


(Continued  from  Page  35) 

end  he  had  dreamed  of  owning,  free  and 
clear,  his  own  modest  house  and  lot— some- 
where, almost  anywhere.  Now,  when  cruel 
circumstances  made  the  thing  impossible, 
the  fat  man  with  the  headlight  diamond  was 
trying  to  give  him  three  lots  and  an  ornate 
home  as  well,  in  the  very  location  Gilda 
herself  would  have  chosen !  And  last  night's 
concert,  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  them, 
might  have  been  the  making  of  them  but 
for  Gilda's  fatal  outburst.  Frequently  in 
bygone  days  Henry  Trindel  had  fancied 
that  he  knew  something  of  irony,  but  he 
saw  now  that  real,  full  understanding  had 
been  reserved  for  this  morning. 

"Board!"  bawled  the  conductor  of  the 
eight-three,  stepping  close  to  Henry,  since 
this  was  a  final  and  purely  personal  bawl. 

"Well,  will  you  do  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Meacham. 

"No,"  said  Henry  Trindel  without 
emotion. 

"Well,  will  you  think  it  over?"  demanded 
Mr.  Meacham,  thrusting  his  card  into  the 
mystery's  hand  as  he  swung  aboard  the 
train.  "Will  you  think  it  over  and  call 
me  up?  Call  me  up  to-morrow  and  let  me 
come  and  see  you  and  tell  Mrs.  Trindel 
about  it  and  show  her  the  plans." 

After  ten  o'clock,  when  the  morning's 
cash  had  been  settled  and  the  soothing, 
conventional  hum  of  Bland  &  Brackett's 
office  had  worked  into  his  distressed  brain, 
coherent  thought  came  back  to  Henry 
Trindel.  By  nightfall  he  would  have  all 
the  dreary  future  planned  out  in  detail; 
just  now,  relaxing  with  an  effort,  he  tried 
to  thrust  the  catastrophe  from  him  for  a 
space  and  to  think  of  all  the  old  life's  small, 
normal  things!  In  some  measure  he  suc- 
ceeded, for  after  a  time  he  found  himself 
wondering  what  had  become  of  Merri- 
weather  this  morning — big  Mr.  James  Mer- 
riweather,  old  friend  and  next-door  neighbor 
up  there  at  Clythebourne. 

Merriweather,  come  to  think  of  it,  was 
directly  responsible  for  all  his  trouble,  al- 
though dwelling  on  that  fact  was  of  small 
benefit  now.  Henry  Trindel  sighed  and 
wished  that  Mr.  Merriweather  had  waited 
about  for  a  little,  until  Henry  regained 
breath,  and  then  explained  the  truth  to 
Gilda.  He  wondered  drearily  why  Merri- 
weather had  rushed  off  for  the  early  train 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  customary  eight- 
three. 

And,  pondering  upon  angels,  he  heard 
the  rustle  of  their  wings  quite  promptly. 
His  door  opened  suddenly  and  his  office  boy 
began: 

"Mr.  Trindel,  there's  a — now — Mr. 
Merriweather  that  " 

"Get  out  of  the  way,  kid!"  said  Mr. 
Merriweather  himself,  thrusting  the  boy 
aside  and  slamming  the  door  on  him.  ' '  Trin- 
del!" 

"Why — what?"  stammered  Henry  Trin- 
del, because  for  once  Merriweather  was  not 
his  own  calm  self,  massive  and  leisurely.  The 
most  casual  observer  would  have  gleaned 
that  Mr.  Merriweather  labored  under  con- 
siderable excitement  just  now;  his  narrowed 
eyes  sparkled  and  many  fine  beads  of  per- 
spiration shone  at  the  top  of  his  red  forehead. 

"  Have  you  banked  that  money  yet — that 
thirty-two  hundred?"  Mr.  Merriweather 
demanded. 

"I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  it,"  sighed 
Henry  Trindel. 

"Is  it  still  in  your  pocket?" 

"Yes." 

"Thank  heaven!"  said  large  Mr.  Merri- 
weather.  "Give  it  to  me!" 

The  small  cashier's  start  restored  some 
of  his  native  caution. 

"Why— I  can't!"  he  said.  "I  have  to 
pay  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars  to  " 

"Pay  it  to-morrow,  Trindel;  you'll  be 
better  able  to  afford  it  then,"  grinned  the 
visitor.  "  Listen,  Henry:  Do  you  own  any 
Universal  Canneries  preferred?" 

"No." 

"You'll  own  some  an  hour  from  now. 
I  can't  sit  here  and  spin  the  whole  story, 
Trindel,  but  I  have  it  from  the  very  inside 
that  U.  Cs  going  to  double  in  value  before 
night  and  possibly  do  even  better." 

"  A  tip  on  stocks ! "  breathed  Henry  Trin- 
del, and  even  through  his  overwhelming 
grief  a  note  of  righteous  horror  reached  the 
words. 

Merriweather  snapped  his  fingers  impa- 
tiently and  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"This  isn't  a  tip,  this  is  highway  rob- 
bery," he  said  cheerfully;  "but  somebody's 
going  to  get  it  and  we  may  as  well  take 
ours,  Trindel.  I'm  dropping  every  cent  I 
own,  and  I've  managed  to  borrow  another 


three  thousand  since  I  came  in  on  the 
seven-twenty.  Hand  out  your  thirty-two 
hundred,  and  we'll  split  even  on  what  it 
makes  before  night.  If,  by  any  chance,  the 
bottom  should  fall  out  of  the  thing  I'll  pay 
it  back  inside  of  two  weeks — perhaps  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  anyway. 
Quick!" 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  Henry  Trindel 
laughed  strangely.  When  one  has  begun 
the  day  by  losing  all  that  goes  to  make  one's 
life  there  is  a  certain  grim  humor  in  throw- 
ing after  one's  final  thirty-two  hundred. 
This  was  the  day  of  Henry  Trindel's  wreck- 
ing; it  was  as  well  to  make  a  thorough  job. 

"Take  it  and  lose  it!"  he  said  briefly. 

"What?  Nonsense!"  laughed  Mr.  Merri- 
weather, thrusting  the  ill-starred  fund  deep 
into  his  pocket.  "There's  no  more  chance 

of  that  than   Don't  you  feel  well, 

Trindel?" 

"Not  very." 

"Too  bad,"  observed  Mr.  Merriweather 
with  deep  sympathy  from  the  doorway  as 
he  jammed  on  his  hat  with  one  hand  and 
waved  the  other  to  Henry.  "See  you  be- 
fore night." 

Logically,  his  going  should  have  started 
wild  panic  in  Henry  Trindel's  unfortunate 
brain.  It  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Within 
five  minutes  the  brain  had  forgotten  Mr. 
Merriweather's  very  existence,  for,  try  as 
its  owner  might  to  force  it  into  trivial 
channels,  the  brain  was  sorrow's  personal 
property  this  day. 

Prolonged  meditation,  too,  was  bringing 
less  of  hope  and  more  of  cold  conviction. 
Even  on  the  train  Henry  had  tried  to  tell 
himself  that  Gilda's  hideous  outburst  was 
no  more  than  the  sort  of  family  tiff  of  which 
they  had  been  happily  free  through  the 
years,  that  she  would  beg  his  forgiveness 
and  that  everything  would  run  along  as 
before.  He  knew  better  now.  He  knew 
that  even  though  Gilda  came  to  him  on 
bended  knees— which  was  altogether  un- 
likely—and expressed  contrition  that  might 
have  melted  the  heart  of  a  marble  tomb- 
stone, all  was  over  between  them.  His 
unwilling  eye  had  pierced  the  veil  of  beauty 
and  looked  upon  the  true  Gilda,  long  con- 
cealed, never  suspected — and  she  was  not 
his  wife. 

So  they  would  separate,  of  course.  In 
point  of  fact  they  had  separated  now.  He 
had  known  that  ever  since  leaving  the  house, 
although  now  he  faced  it  squarely  for  the 
first  time.  She  would  go  her  way,  with  all 
her  loveliness,  all  her  vivacity,  all  her  friends. 
He  would  go  his  way,  small,  unattractive 
and  very  much  alone.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise. 

The  young  assistant  cashier,  having  been 
waved  away  absently  when  he  suggested 
that  it  was  Mr.  Trindel's  lunch  time,  pressed 
his  advantage  by  gaining  a  preoccupied 
permission  to  attend  the  afternoon's  ball 
game,  and,  once  on  the  street,  wondered 
why  he  had  not  asked  for  a  week's  vacation. 
Henry  Trindel,  not  greatly  given  to  self-pity, 
relieved  himself  of  several  deep  groans  in 
the  grateful  solitude  and  thought  on. 

There  was  himself  to  be  considered,  al- 
though going  at  it  was  unfamiliar  work.  He 
gazed  about  the  office  and  shuddered,  and 
permitted  another  bit  of  unpleasant  con- 
viction to  swirl  to  the  black  surface  of  his 
meditation.  He  could  not  stay  here  with 
Bland  &  Brackett,  Incorporated!  Human 
endurance  has  its  limitations;  never  again, 
day  in  and  day  out,  could  he  exist  in  an 
office  where  every  stick  suggested  Gilda  and 
past  happiness. 

This  particular  room  had  been  assigned 
to  Bland  &  Brackett's  cashier  during  the 
very  week  that  had  marked  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Gilda,  nearly  fourteen  years  ago. 
,  He  had  always  associated  the  cozy  place 
with  herself  somehow.  Here,  in  this  very 
office,  had  come  the  tremendous  realization 
that  he  was  in  love.  He  remembered  the 
morning  so  vividly,  remembered  sitting  at 
this  same  desk  and  wondering  why,  for  the 
very  first  time,  his  mind  refused  to  deal 
with  figures  and  devoted  itself  exclusively 
to  a  wonderful  slip  of  a  girl  in  filmy  blue, 
sitting  at  a  piano  in  a  rather  dingy  room 
which,  to  Henry,  had  seemed  fairly  glori- 
fied. And  there  was  another  morning  in 
this  room,  too,  full  of  a  more  amazing 
memory.  He  recalled  walking  back  and 
forth  here— the  safe  still  unopened  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine!— trying  to  convince 
himself  that  last  night  had  been  real  and 
that  Gilda  actually  had  promised  to  marry 
him !  Wrhy,  the  very  tint  of  the  walls  had 
been  selected  by  Gilda,  three  years  back, 
winning  from  Brackett  the  comment  that 
it  was  the  prettiest  place  in  the  shop,  and 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Pay  Nothing— Deposit  Nothing 

Just  take  this  AutoStrop  Razor  home  and  use  it  for 
thirty  days.  If  you  like  it  pay  your  dealer  $5.00.  If 
you  don't  like  it,  take  it  back.  That's  our  proposition. 


You  probably  have  three  or  four  razors 
right  now  —  bought  and  paid  for.  You 
have  been  buying,  buying,  trying  to  find 
the  perfect  razor. 

What  you've  been  looking  for  in  a  razor 
is  in  the  AutoStrop  Razor.  We  know  it  — 
but  you  don't. 

This  is  your  chance  to  find  out  —  your 
opportunity  to  make  sure  without  paying 
real  money  for  the  privilege.  Thousands 
of  dealers  have  amply  stocked  for  the 
purpose  of  loaning  razors  on  this  plan. 
Every  razor  loaned  is  a  new  razor;  not 
one  is  reissued.  Go  to  your  dealer  and 
borrow  one  today.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send 


it  to  us.  Arrangements  will  be  promptly 
made  through  your  dealer  for  you  to  enjoy 
this  Thirty-Day  Offer. 

To  Dealers  Everywhere 

We  ask  you  to  help  us  put  the  AutoStrop  Razor  in  the 
hands  of  your  customers  in  the  right  way.  The  right  way  is  to 
loan  it  without  collateral  and  let  it  sell  itself.  Do  you  know 
about  our  plan  and  the  big  success  it  is  making  with  other 
dealers?  If  not,  write  us  today.  We'll  answer  tomorrow  and 
the  benefit  to  you  will  start  without  delay. 


TEAR  OFF  —  FILL  IN -MAIL  TO  US 


AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  345  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

PI eiM  arrange  with  my  dealer  to  supply  mr  with  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  for  30  days'  trial  without  obligation  of  purchase. 

My  dealer's  name  is 

His  address  is 

My  name  if  

Mv  address  it 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

This  offer  is  also  good  in  Canada.    Address:  83-87  Duke  Street,  Toronto 
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The  best  preparation  any  American  boy  can 
have  !<>r  ali  rt,  robust  and  successful  manhood 
is  to  know  how  to  swim,  to  box,  and  to  shoot. 

To  teach  liim  how  to  handle  a  fitm  and  to  shoot 
straight,  nothing  better  or  safer  has  ever  been  offered 
than  the  Daisy  Air  Kille.  Literally  millions  of  American 
men  can  look  hack  with  pleasure  and  pride  to  the  time 
when  they  first  learned  to  shoot  with  a  Daisy. 

Most  timely  now  is  the  announcement  of  the  new 
Msht'try  D  ti:  y  t  handsc.m:  subst  intrd  -:ir  rifl:  with 
perfect  military  lines,  ideal  for  both  drilling:  and  target 
practice.  It  is  a  uun  that  will  delimit  t lie  eye  and  hand 
ol  oldei  as  wi  ll  as  younKcr  boys.  A  worthy  companion 
to  the  famous  Daisy  Pump  Gun. 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  shown  in  the  hands 
of  Upper  boy  in  the  picture,  has  the  genuine 
pump  action  of  a  hiuh-Krade  sporting  rifle; 
50-shot  repeater;  length  ,!S  inches;  adjust- 
able sights;  turned  walnut  stock. 

At  your  dealer's,  or  itiretl  from  factory, 
postpaid,  on  reieipt  of  price.   Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 

DAISY  MFG.  CO..  287  Union  St.,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


^sftt^'vV.         ■<.:"*■':'■■■  .  ;    ...  EC  CO 


'I  want  my  home  absolutely  safe. 


What  is  your  home  worth? 

It  certai?tly  is  worth  safe-guarding. 
Elect ricity  is  always  safe  when  properly  con- 
trolled—  good  wire — correct  installation. 

ECCO  Insulated  Wire  is  Safe 

"ECCO"  costs  only  a  little  more— less  than  $5  on  a  $5000 
house.  Then  you  have  not  only  the  "Insurance"  of  safe  wiring, 
but  also  smaller  light  bills  per  month.  You  pay  only  for  the 
current  you  use — none  of  it  leaks. 

You  have  bright  light  in  all  kinds  of  weather — full  steady 
How  of  current.  You  have  no  fuses  blowing  out — no  leaking, 
sparking  spots  in  the  circuits. 

Every  coil  of  ECCO  passes  eight  tests.  We  will  furnish  a 
certified  copy  of  the  tests  on  each  coil,  upon  request. 

Marked  ECCO  every  three  feet 

That's  your  insurance  of  safe  wiring— " ECCO"  on  the  wire. 
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why  the  devil  couldn't  the  painters  make 
the  other  offices  look  like  Henry's  corner? 

No,  suffer  he  must,  but  he  need  not 
suffer  here!  He  would  resign,  and  that  be- 
fore leaving  to-day.  He  would  get  out  of 
New  York,  almost  for  the  first  time,  and 
far  away  from  everything  that  could  pos- 
sibly suggest  the  Gilda  he  had  thought  he 
knew.  He  would  go  to  Chicago,  perhaps, 
where  the  firm  had  many  connections  and 
he  could  doubtless  secure  a  job  of  some  sort. 
Or  he  might  even  go  on  to  San  Francisco 
and  take  whatever  employment  they  could 
give  him  in  the  small  Coast  branch. 

But  one  more  day  in  this  memory- 
haunted  office  would  drive  him  stark,  star- 
ing mad!  Henry  Trindel— and  this  was 
wholly  unlike  him— ran  thin,  cold  fingers 
through  his  thin,  black  hair,  leaving  it 
rumpled  and  very  untidy. 

"Dreaming?"  Merriweather's  weary 
voice  inquired. 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Henry 
Trindel,  starting  very  violently  from  the 
depths. 

The  large  gentleman  sat  down  with  a 
thud.  No  longer  was  the  fever  flush  upon 
his  cheek,  and  the  beady  effect  had  gone 
from  his  high,  intelligent  brow;  offhand 
one  would  have  said  that  Mr.  Merriweathcr 
was  dead  tired,  yet  his  eye  sparkled. 

"We  did  it!"  he  said  laconically. 

"Did  what,  Merri weather?"  Henry  Trin- 
del's  colorless  voice  asked. 

"Cleaned  'em  up,  my  boy.  I  sold  out  at 
eighty-seven  and  a  quarter.  The  tip  was 
right  all  the  way  through;  she  broke  two 
points  in  the  last  ten  minutes.  You've 
got  a  ticker  here,  haven't  you?" 

"Brackctt  has." 

"Well,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  perform- 
ance as  that  U.  C.  stuff  put  up?" 

"I  didn't  follow  it,"  the  cashier  said 
flatly. 

"You  read  the  closing  prices  in  the 
papers,  didn't  you?"  Mr.  Merriweather 
demanded. 

"I  had  quite  forgotten  the  whole  mat- 
ter," sighed  Henry  Trindel. 

"Well,  haven't  you  followed  U.  C  to- 
day at  all?" 

"No." 

Mr.  Merriweather  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  shook  his  weary  head. 

"  I  give  it  up,  Henry.  Sometimes  I  think 
you're  not  more  than  half  human  after  all," 
he  said  with  charming  candor  and  some 
acerbity.  "Your  thirty-two  hundred  has 
made  another  thirty-eight  hundred  to-day ! " 

"Eh?" 

"There  it  is,  Trindel!"  said  the  aston- 
ishing Mr.  Merriweather.  "There's  two 
thousand  in  cash  and  my  personal  check 
for  five  thousand — and  the  funny  thing 
about  that  check  is  that  it's  perfectly  good. 
Why,  Trindel,  I've  got  more  actual  ready 
cash  to-night  than  I've  had  for  fifteen  years ! 
And  listen,  this  is  only  the  start  of  the  fun. 
I  can't  tell  you  about  it  just  yet,  but  I've 
made  connections  that  seem  to  have  ab- 
solutely infallible  advance  information. 
Honestly,  if  you  want  to  come  in  with  me 
I  can't  see  a  solitary  thing  to  prevent  our 
cleaning  up  an  even  hundred  thousand 
apiece  before  the  year  is  out." 

Henry  Trindel  merely  nodded  and  be- 
stowed a  sad,  far-away  smile  upon  the 
wealth  before  him.  As  it  chanced,  he  had 
just  remembered  the  golden  afternoon  when 
he  and  Gilda,  hand  in  hand,  had  stood  in 
the  parlor  and  gazed  upon  their  first  little 
home.  There  was  a  lamp— he  wondered 
what  had  become  of  that  lamp — studded 
with  queer  bits  of  colored  glass  and  very 
beautiful  in  its  way.  It  had  been  Gilda's 
one  real  extravagance,  and  he  remembered 
how  the  damask  cheek  had  rubbed  his 
shoulder  as  she  looked  up  wistfully  and 
asked  whether  she  had  spent  too  much 
when  

"You're  tired,  aren't  you,  Trindel?" 
Merriweather  asked  quite  sourly. 

"Eh?  I — yes,  very  tired,"  the  cashier 
agreed,  from  a  great  distance. 

"Come  home  on  the  five-six  then.  It's 
nearly  five  now,  and  we  can  talk  this  over 
on  the  train." 

This  time  Henry  Trindel  could  not  face 
him. 

"You— go,"  he  said  with  some  difficulty. 
"I  shall  not  be  home— er — until  late  to- 
night, I  think." 

Coming  out  of  the  next  black  study  he 
noted  without  interest  that  Merriweather 
had  gone.  He  gazed  at  the  clock.  It 
lacked  but  a  minute  or  two  of  half  past 
five,  which  was  Brackett's  own  leaving 
time.    One  final,  heavy  sigh  and  Henry 


Trindel,  with  seven  thousand  dollars  in  his 
pocket  and  no  faintest  trace  of  his  usual 
nervousness,  went  to  interview  his  em- 
ployer for  the  last  time. 

Brackett's  desk  was  closed  and  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  He  was  yawning  as  Henry 
Trindel  said: 

"I  have  come  to  resign,  Mr.  Brackett." 

The  yawn  ceased  so  suddenly  that 
Brackett's  cheek  reddened. 

"Do  what?"  he  asked. 

"To  resign." 

"You— you  mean  throw  up  your  job, 
Henry?  Quit?" 
"Yes." 

"Why— why,  good  Lord  Almighty!" 
gasped  the  firm,  sitting  down  again  and 
staring  blankly  at  its  cashier.  "Has  some- 
one offered  you  more  money?" 

"No." 

"Then  what  has  happened  to-  to  put 
this  into  your  head,  Henry?  Are  you  dis- 
satisfied?" 

Henry  Trindel  smiled  rather  forlornly. 

"Not  with  office  conditions,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean,"  he  said.  "But  I  want— I 
think  I  want  to  get  away  from  the  city 
altogether,  away  from  the  East!  I  want 
to— to  strike  out  somewhere  else." 

Utter  mystification  appeared  in  Brack- 
ett's keen  eye. 

"Is  this  something  you've  been  consid- 
ering carefully,  Henry?  "  he  asked.  "  Have 
you  thought  it  all  over?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you've  got  your  mind  set  on  leav- 
ing?" 
"Yes." 

"  Well,  Henry,  I          Say,  what  the  devil 

do  you  mean  by  springing  a  thing  like  this  on 
me  just  when  I've  been  thinking  that  the 
whole  shooting-match  was  running  like  a 
watch?"  Mr.  Brackett  demanded  irritably. 

Unperturbed,  Henry  only  smiled  again. 

"And  I  want  my  resignation  to  take 
effect  at  once,"  he  said.  "I  shall  not  " 

"Say,  shut  up  and  sit  down  there!"  said 
the  firm.  "Just  dry  up,  Henry;  I  want  to 
think  a  minute!" 

His  cigar  uptilted  slowly,  meaning  deep 
thought.  His  brows  contracted,  too,  and 
Mr.  Brackett  stared  steadily  upward  at  the 
picture  of  Bland  above  his  desk.  It  was  a 
powerful  face,  this  one  of  the  firm's  long- 
departed  founder;  on  more  than  one 
occasion  it  had  given  inspiration  to  the 
remaining  partner.  Just  now  he  examined 
the  strong  lines  of  the  late  Bland's  chin 
for  five  minutes,  and  for  ten  minutes,  and 
the  smoke  of  his  cigar  thickened  the  air 
of  the  office  and  Henry  Trindel  took  to 
sighing  and  fidgeting.  Then  Mr.  Brackett 
faced  him  with  a  smile  that  was  distinctly 
new. 

"I  think  I  get  the  drift  of  it,  Henry,"  he 
said  gently.  Twenty-eight  years  of  steady 
work  on  the  one  spot,  with  nothing  better 
than  a  salary  to  show  for  it,  is  enough  to 
start  any  man  worth  while  to  looking  for 
something  better.  I  don't  know,  Henry. 
It's  partly  your  fault  for  being  so  infernally 
inconspicuous  and  partly  mine  for  not  look- 
ing under  the  surface.  I'll  admit  frankly 
that  I  haven't  done  that  until  very  recently. 
I  don't  blame  you  a  particle,  Henry." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Henry  Trindel. 

"And  at  the  same  time,  you  may  take  it 
from  me  that  you're  not  going  to  get  out 
of  this  establishment,"  Brackett  pursued 
cheerily.  "I  could  never  do  without  you, 
Henry.  You've  been  right  in  this  office  for 
more  than  quarter  of  a  century;  I  was  a 
cub  and  you  were  a  spindling  kid  in  short 
pants  when  we  began  to  work  together,  and 
you're  the  one  man  in  the  place  to-day  who 
could  take  charge  if  anything  happened 
to  me.  I  won't  deny  that  I've  thought  of 
the  matter  several  times  lately,  Henry,  and 
that  I  wasn't  unprepared  for  this.  Here's 
what  we'll  do,"  Mr.  Brackett  stated  with 
characteristic  force:  "I'll  buy  in  the  one- 
eighth  interest  that  remains  with  the  Bland 
estate  and  that  shall  be  yours!  One-half 
the  purchase  price  will  be  a  gift  from  the 
firm  to  you,  in  grateful  recognition  of  long 
and  faithful  service.  The  rest  you  can  pay 
off  by  using  half  your  dividends  each  year, 
and  that  will  clear  it  all  away  in  about  nine 
years.  Shake ! "  commanded  Mr.  Brackett. 
"Shake,  partner!" 

"Why — why  "  stammered  Henry 

Trindel.  "  Why,  I— you,  that  is,  Mr.  ■ 

The  power  of  speech  stole  from  him.  His 
thin,  limp  fingers  were  being  pressed  by  the 
thick,  hearty  ones,  and  Brackett  was  look- 
ing down  at  him  as  he  had  never  before 
looked  at  Henry  Trindel.  They  had  been 
together  for  a  great  many  years. 

"Well,  you  don't  have  to  cry  about  it, 
you  damn  fool!"  the  senior  partner  said 
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suddenly  nnd  quite  breathlessly,  and  walked 
straight  out  of  the  office. 

The  smiling  landscape,  flitting  past  the 
windows  of  the  six-two,  mocked  at  Henry 
Trindel,  just  as  everything  had  mocked  him 
on  this  most  ironical  day  of  his  existence. 
He  felt  it  craven  to  the  last  degree,  but 
from  the  bottom  of  his  aching  heart  he 
wished  that  all  this  might  have  happened 
yesterday.  Then  he  would  have  had  money 
aplenty  and  the  iron  nerve  that  goes  with 
money;  then  he  would  never  have  known 
the  truth  about  Gilda. 

Another  man  might  have  thrilled  at  the 
certainty  of  setting  all  things  right  upon 
reaching  home,  sure  of  forgetting  the  past, 
sure  of  a  merry  and  prosperous  future.  It 
was  not  so  with  Henry  Trindel.  Nature 
and  early  training  had  endowed  him  with 
principles  and  ideals  that  would  endure 
until  death;  and  though  he  was  returning 
to  Clythebourne,  it  was  for  the  last  time. 
The  physical  home  might  remain;  the 
beautiful  idea  was  gone  forever.  Suicide 
or  larceny  were  no  more  to  be  contemplated 
than  further  life  with  Gilda  unmasked. 

The  future,  to  be  sure,  should  hold  noth- 
ing of  which  she  could  complain.  She  would 
have  money,  for  Henry  Trindel  was  wealthy 
now — just  how  wealthy  he  hardly  dared 
think,  but  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
Brackett's  seven-eighths  of  the  profits 
mounted  far  over  a  million  each  year!  In 
justice  to  her  he  had  quite  decided  to  re- 
main as  a  member  of  Bland  &  Brackett.  He 
would  suffer,  of  course,  but  there  are  ways 
of  taking  the  edge  from  suffering.  Tilbury, 
whose  wife  and  two  children  died  in  the 
fire,  drank  a  quart  of  brandy  every  day  and 
laughed  more  loudly  than  any  other  man 
of  Henry  Trindel's  acquaintance.  And  this 
new  trick  of  Merriweather's,  to  which  he 
had  given  hardly  a  thought !  Merriweather 
rarely  made  mistakes  about  money;  if 
Henry  Trindel  chose  to  follow,  it  was  con- 
ceivable that  he  might  amass  a  fortune, 
altogether  outside  of  the  firm.  And  the 
Meacham  man  and  the  house  he  wished  to 

give          The  recent  cashier  laughed  loudly 

and  bitterly,  causing  several  commuters  to 
stare  at  him  with  interest. 

Dreams  of  wealth  he  had  never  dared 
dream  were  fact;  what  would  he  not  have 
given  to  trade  them  for  other  dreams  of 
those  early  days  with  Gilda !  Then  Henry 
Trindel  had  decorated  his  future  with  a 
little  cottage,  and  a  rosy-cheeked,  happy 
wife,  and  two  or  three  boisterous  children, 
romping  and  playing  and  eating,  studying 
their  lessons,  being  tucked  in  and  kissed 
good  night.  Once  he  had  wondered  how  it 
would  seem  to  stand  beside  them  as  they 
slept,  hair  tousled,  covers  mussed  and  tossed, 
his  arm  round  Gilda  and  

There  was  no  need  of  torturing  himself. 
Henry  Trindel  turned  to  the  real  and  im- 
mediate future  and  found  himself  nerved 
for  the  ordeal.  She  was  still  at  home  doubt- 
less. He  would  walk  in  and  deliver  the 
little  speech  that  had  been  running  through 
his  head  this  last  hour;  it  was  short  and 
dignified.  It  covered  everything,  and  left 
no  room  for  Gilda  to  hope  that  her  one- 
time Henry  was  still  deluded.  That  agony 
over  with  he  would  pack  and  take  the  nine- 
fifteen  back  to  New  York  and  the  hotel  that 
must  be  his  home  for  a  time. 

The  big,  ruddy  young  doctor  met  Henry 
Trindel  at  his  gate  on  the  way  out.  He 
stopped  and  grinned  at  Henry  and  then 
ceased  grinning. 

"She's  about  all  right  now,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  I'd  better  run  in  before  dinner." 

Her  husband  merely  bowed. 

"Mrs.  Trindel  must  have  been  under  the 
devil's  own  nervous  strain  last  night?"  the 
doctor  suggested  tartly.  "What?" 

"Possibly,"  said  Henry  Trindel. 

"Well,  you  see  that  she  isn't  subjected 
to  any  more  of  them  for  a  while!"  the 
big  young  man  directed  with  a  good  deal 
of  unwarranted  authority.  "They're  not 
good  for  her  just  now,  you  know.  And 
don't  take  Mrs.  Trindel's  moods  too  se- 
riously either.  She  seemed  to  think  you 
might  have  done  that." 

He  went  on,  humming  and  chewing  at 
an  unlighted  cigar  as  he  punched  the  self- 
starter  and  sent  his  car  up  the  road.  Being 
quite  young  and  large  and  full-blooded  he 
considered  Henry  Trindel's  nasty,  cynical 
smile,  and  half-contemplated  punching 
Henry  himself,  just  for  luck.  Hut  he  was 
an  ambitious  person  with  a  future  of  his 
own  to  carve  out  among  Clythebourne's 
best  and  wealthiest,  and  he  shot  the  car 
round  the  corner  just  as  Henry  Trindel 
tramped  into  his  blighted  home. 

Gilda  was  not  visible  on  the  ground  floor. 
With  his  new  insight  he  had  expected  that. 


Myra  Merriweather,  of  course,  had  rushed 
over  and  told  her  part  of  the  good  news. 
Just  now  Gilda  would  be  above,  rendering 
her  outward  loveliness  a  little  more  entranc- 
ing, ready  to  repent  prettily  when  Henry 
Trindel  appeared.  He  climbed  the  stairs 
with  gritting  teeth.  He  opened  the  door 
of  her  little  boudoir  and  strode  inward. 

Gilda  was  there;  although  she  was  garbed 
in  no  elaborate  evening  gown,  sitting  before 
the  much-mirrored  toilet  table  with  maid 
and  powder  puff  and  all  the  other  things 
he  had  expected.  Gilda,  in  fact,  had  not 
dressed  for  dinner  at  all;  she  had  on  some- 
thing light  blue,  with  white  furry  stuff  at 
the  neck  and  the  cuffs,  and  she  was  deep 
in  the  pillows  of  her  couch,  with  a  blue  down 
comforter  over  her  and  a  pile  of  magazines 
on  the  little  tabouret. 

Henry  Trindel  clenched  his  hands  behind 
his  back  and  breathed  heavily.  Heaven 
alone  knew  how  he  had  lcved  her — how  he 
loved  her  at  this  very  minute — but  here 
was  the  woman  who  had  blasted  his  life! 
His  own  amazing  day  forgotten,  lie  knew 
that  but  for  her  he  would  have  been  Uving 
happily,  saving,  little  by  little,  saving  in- 
stead  of  squandering  through  the  best  years. 

"Gilda!"  said  Henry  Trindel  in  a  thick 
low  voice.    "The  time  has  come  " 

Her  eyes  halted  him.  There  was  some- 
thing very  odd  about  those  blue  eyes;  they 
shone  with  a  soft,  deep,  new  light  that  daz- 
zled him  and  dazed  him.  And  the  madden- 
ing smile  came  to  her  lips  too.  Even  now, 
full  of  bitter  knowledge,  he  could  almost 
have  sworn  that  it  was  a  smile  of  love. 

"Henry,  darling,"  Gilda  said;  "come 
over  here  and  kiss  me.  The  silly  thing  said 
that  I  must  lie  still  until  bedtime." 

Of  his  own  volition  Henry  Trindel  did 
not  move.  Yet  he  was  beside  the  couch 
and  one  of  her  soft  arms  was  about  his  neck. 

"Sweetheart,  "said  Gilda,  "I  didn't  mean 
to  be  such  a  beast  this  morning.  I — I  think 
I  must  have  been  crazy.  I  felt  crazy.  I 
never  meant  a  single  word  of  it,  Henry, 
dear.  I  don't  know  half  of  what  I  said,  but 
it  must  have  been  horrible;  and  you  do  for- 
give me — now?" 

"Gilda  "  Henry  Trindel  began. 

"He  made  me  swallow  the  most  awful 
messes  this  morning,"  mused  Gilda;  "but 
I'm  sane  again  at  least  and  " 

"Who  did?" 

Usually  Gilda  gave  the  most  direct,  most 
lucid  answer  to  any  question.  This  time 
she  did  not.  Gilda's  arm,  in  fact,  tightened 
about  her  husband;  her  free  hand  found 
Henry  Trindel's  and  clung  fast,  in  an  oddly 
childlike  manner;  her  lovely  features  were 
buried  somewhere  on  Henry's  black  diag- 
onal shoulder. 

"I  saw  you  talking  to  him  at  the  gate," 
came  thickly  muffled  from  the  region.  "I — 
I  wanted  so  to  tell  you  myself!" 

The  nervous  heart  in  Henry  Trindel's 
bosom  stopped  short,  bounded  ahead,  som- 
ersaulted and  came  down  with  a  thud. 
His  lean  jaw  sagged;  a  slow,  bewildered 
glitter  of  joy  crept  into  Henry  Trindel's  eye. 

"Why— why,  God  bless  my  soul!"  he 
gasped.  "Gilda!  Gilda,  you  surely  don't 
mean  " 

The  golden  head  on  his  shoulder  bobbed 
vigorous  assent.  A  mighty  gulp  rose  in 
Henry  Trindel's  throat  as  his  arms  closed 
about  his  Gilda.  For  the  second  time 
this  evening  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  Be- 
cause, apart  from  the  last,  new,  amazing 
fact  which  as  yet  he  had  not  fully  assimi- 
lated, Gilda  had  not  been  responsible  for 
the  morning's  outburst!  She  was  her  own 
sweet  self  and  not  the  harridan  he  had 
fancied;  she  was  the  same  Gilda,  but  how 
much  more  his  own! 

"  You'll  have  to  be  very  good  to  me 
now,  Henry  Trindel!"  Gilda  said  solemnly 
with  one  dainty  palm  on  either  of  Henry's 
cheeks. 

"Have  1  ever  been  anything  else?" 
Henry  asked  brokenly. 

"You  never  have,  you  poor  old  sweet- 
heart!" breathed  Gilda.  "And  I'm  going 
to  reform,  Henry  truly!  I'm  going  to 
stop  spending  money  and  wasting  time 
and  everything,  you  know.  I  always 
vowed  I  would  if  if  anything  like  this  was 
to  be.    And,  Henry  dear!" 

"Yes?  Yes,  my  love?"  choked  Henry 
Trindel. 

In  the  adorable  eyes  a  new  quality  had 
appeared;  it  puzzled  Henry  Trindel,  yet 
he  recognized  it  at  once.  This  new,  sober 
quality  was  plain  accusation. 

"Hereafter,"  said  Gilda  quite  impres- 
sively, quite  unaware  that,  her  words  were 
like  to  drive  the  very  breath  from  Henry 
Trindel  "hereafter,  you  and  I  must  save 
money  I " 


Have  You  Ever  Decided  Which 
Puffed  Grain  is  Best? 

In  a  certain  home,  for  breakfasts  and  suppers,  they  serve  both 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 

In  the  mornings,  with  cream  and  sugar.  At  bedtime,  in  bowls 
of  milk. 

Usually  one  child  takes  Puffed  W  heat,  the  other  takes  Puffed 
Rice.  But  half  the  time,  when  they've  made  their  choice,  the 
children  trade  their  dishes. 

Both  are  so  enticing  that  it's  hard  to  choose  between  them. 
And  the  choice  is  always  changing.  You'll  find  that  if  you  try  it. 

Bubble -Like  Bonbons 

But  try  serving  Puffed  Wheat  with  another  wheat  food,  if  you 
think  the  other  form  excels. 

There  will  be  no  vacillation  then.  The  children,  at  least,  will 
all  choose  the  Puffed  Wheat. 

These  fascinating  bubbles,  thin,  airy  and  crisp,  have  no  rivals 
in  grains  not  puffed. 


Then  why  not  serve  more  Puffed  Wheat? 

It  is  whole  wheat,  and  that's  important.  The  outer  coats,  with 
their  phosphates  and  minerals,  are  there. 

And  in  Puffed  Wheat  alone  is  every  food  cell  exploded.  Every 
atom  is  fitted  for  easy  digestion.  Every  wheat  element  is  made 
completely  available.  That's  the  scientific  reason  for  Puffed  W  heat. 

Puffed  Wheat  12c 
Puffed  Rice  15c 

Corn  Purls  —  Bubbles  of  Corn  Hearts — 15c 


The  choicest  wheat  or  rice  — "         ~  - 

kernels  are  sealed   in   huge  ^M?-*    Z  r-"*^~J 

guns.  Thin  i.< I !<•<  1  foi  an  hour 

in  a  fearful  heat.  The  tiny  bil  L  f"  I     T  'HL^ 

nl  Mini  ,t  lllc  III  ,|(|r  n|  c;i,  h  Inixl  "SB^  ' 

'  ell  i1-  thus  (  banged  to  steam,  "Tri  | 

then  exploded. 

A  bundled  million  explosions  inside  of  rat  b  grain  <  irate  these 
flaky  tit  bits.  Hy  every  standard  these  exod  all  other  forms  of 
these  grain  f<x  >d  .. 

The  Quaker  O^s  Company 

Sole  Makers 

( 1 1 16) 
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i  THE  REMINGTON-UMC  AUTOLOADING 
I  RIFLE— 5  shots,  loaded,  fired  and  ejected 
1  simply  pulling  the  trigger.  Solid  breech. 
!  Chambered  for  .35,  .32,  .30  and  .25  Remington 
Smokeless  Powder  Cartridges.  Big  enough 
!  to  get  any  game  on  the  continent. 


irtf     .25  REMINGTON  S.R 


\  ReiTuntfori-UMC 

I        30  REMINGTON 


'emii^ton.-UMC 

^RTMINGTON 

.*30FT  POINT 


The  Modern  Arms 
of  American 

HERE  are  the  four  leaders  in  the  Sporting 
Arms  business  in  this  country  today. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  other  good  guns. 
But  the  feeling  among  sportsmen  seems 
to  be  that  if  a  rifle  or  gun  is  not  a  Remington- 
UMC  it  is  not  a  modern  sporting  arm. 
And  as  to  Ammunition,  no  matter  what  make 
of  arm  a  sportsman  may  own  he  is  likely 
to  be  a  stickler  for  Remington -UMC  Am- 
munition. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  millions  of 
American  Sportsmen  who  are 
using  Remington-UMC 


■  REMINGTON-UMC  PUMP  GUN  B 
£^  — Six  Shot  Repeater,  the  first  ham-  5££ 
9  merless  repeating  shotgun.    Posi-  fel 
I  tive  Slide   Action.      Easily  and  j 
£j  quickly  loaded.  Rapid  in  fire.  Solid  . 
yi  breech,  closed  top  and  sides.  Load- 
I  ing  and  ejection  at  bottom — shells,  &j 
I  smoke  and  gases  go  down. 


i 
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1 

REMINGTON 


REMINGTON-UMC  HIGH 
POWER  SLIDE  ACTION  RE- 
•  PEATER— 6  shot  repeater.operat- 
'  ed  by  the  famous  Remington-UMC 
:  Slide  Action.  Remington  ordnance 
;  steel  barrel  and  made  in  .25,  .30, 
;  .32  and  .35  calibers — using  the  same 
ammunition  as  the  Remington- 
I  UMC  Autoloading  Rifle. 


UMC 


and  Ammunition 
Sportsmen 


arms  and  ammunition — if  so,  then  you  know. 

And  you  undoubtedly  know  many  other 
sportsmen  who  are  as  strong  for  Remington-UMC 
as  you  are  yourself. 

In  your  community,  there  is  at  least  one  of  the  80,000  dealers 
who  are  featuring  Remington-UMC  —  and  you  know  him  and 
he  knows  you.    He  knows  what  you  want,  and  he  probably 
has  also  a  very  good  understanding  of  why  you  want 
Remington-UMC  Arms  and  Ammunition. 

That  Red  Ball  Mark  of  Remington-UMC  on  his  store 
is  his  Sign  and  yours  that  he  is  Sportsmen's  Head- 
quarters. 


Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg.  (233  Broadway),  New  York 


- 


ftemington-UM 

ARROW 


STEEL  LINED  SM0KELES 


mm 


,-.v  i 

yMii 

H 

.  -  {I 
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Armco  Iron  Stops  Needless  Waste 


Awarded  Armco  Iron 
What  this  means  to  you 

Armco  won  the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  for  the  following  special 
characteristics:  Chemical  Purity, 
Rust-Resisting  Properties,  Welding 
Quality,  Enameling  Properties  and 
Electrical  Conductivity. 

The  award  is  a  confirmation,  by 
impartial  scientists,  of  the  claims 
made  for  Armco  (Amer- 
ican Ingot)  Iron  with 
regard  to  these  qualities 
by  manufacturers  who 
use  it  in  their  products 
and  by  the  consumers 
of  those  products. 


Resist 


as  no  ordinary  sheet  metal  can,  not  merely  because  of 
its  Chemical  Purity. 

Armco  Iron  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  respect  to 
evenness,  freedom  from  gases  and  all  other  features 
that  form  the  basis  of  rust-resistance. 

Armco  Iron  is  used  by  many  manufacturers.  You 
can  get  Armco  Iron  Roofing  anyw  here  in  the  country. 
You  can  find  Armco  Iron  products  in  hardware  stores. 

Send  for  information  on  the  product  or  use  that  interests  you. 
Armco  Iron  cuts  labor  expense  and  factory 
losses.  Reduces  selling  resistance.  Insures 
longer  life  to  sheet  metal  products.  Write 
to  us  —  today. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to 
The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

Box  753,  Middletown,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES:    Chicago.  Pittsburgh.   Detroit.   New  York. 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Sao  Francisco 


The  trade  \  J  mark  ARMCO 

carries  the  as-  surance  that 

iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended  upon 
to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
merit  claimed  for  it. 


VICK'S 


Garden 
and  Floral 


GUIDE 


Now 


For  67  years  the  leading  authority  p 
in  Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm  ror 

1916 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

52  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Readv   Seeds.  Plants  and  Bulbs.  You  need 
*    it.    Send  for  free  copy— 


Do  Not  Sacrifice  Your  Inventions.  Get  full 
money  value.  RELIABLE  Book  Free.  Write 
R.S.&  A.B.  Ucey ,  608  Barrister  Bldg. .Washington,  D.  C. 


\Jh(mEE  W(s  Muny  Eimdlim® 

.  op 
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THE  groat  question  that  investors  are 
asking  is,  What  will  industrial  conditions 
he  after  the  war?  The  railroads  went  into 
receivership  when  conditions  were  at  their 
very  worst,  and  are  now  being  reorganized 
on  a  basis  of  poor  conditions.  The  indus- 
trials, on  the  other  hand,  are  now  enjoying 
great  prosperity,  and  even  some  now  in  re- 
ceivership, such  as  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  have  so  much  money  that 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

This  means  that  the  railroads  during  the 
past  year  have  been  at  their  worst,  while 
the  industrials  have  been  at  their  very  best. 
It  is  usually  good  business  to  buy  into 
things  when  they  are  at  their  worst  rather 
than  when  they  are  at  their  best.  On  this 
basis,  are  the  industrials  which  are  now 
being  reorganized  a  good  purchase?  Much 
depends  on  what  general  business  will  be 
after  the  war. 

Most  people  are  agreeing  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  general  business  con- 
ditions will  continue  to  improve.  Unless 
some  unusual  catastrophe  occurs  this  is 
bound  to  be  true.  Concerning  conditions 
after  the  war,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  average  business  men  seem  to 
feel  that  after  the  war  industrials  will  be 
even  better  than  at  present.  They  state 
that  the  signing  of  peace  terms  will  be  the 
signal  for  a  real  old-fashioned  boom.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  however,  that  the  keenest  men 
seem  to  feel  otherwise.  For  instance,  a  big 
New  York  banker  thus  expressed  himself 
to  me  the  other  day: 

"We  may  see  a  real  old-fashioned  boom 
in  this  country  accompanied  by  inflation 
and  all  the  other  reckless  symptoms;  but 
if  it  comes  it  will  be  here  before  the  terms  of 
peace  are  really  signed.  Moreover,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  this. 
Assuming  that  the  war  lasts  only  one  or 
two  years  more,  there  should  be  a  period  of 
at  least  eighteen  months  between  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  the  final  signing  of  the 
peace  terms.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
peace  finally  comes  there  will  be  a  shock 
almost  as  bad  as  that  which  came  when 
war  was  declared.  Certainly  it  will  take 
another  period  of  readjustment  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  peace  conditions,  as  it  did  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  war  conditions.  Hence 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  pretty  poor 
business  after  the  war,  especially  for  many 
of  our  industries. 

"The  steel  industry  and  other  industries 
engaged  in  providing  construction  material 
may  prosper  for  a  while,  but  certainly  the 
industries  that  are  now  profiting  from  war 
business  will  suffer  severely." 

Conditions  After  the  War 

Whether  general  business,  and  hence  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  industrial  companies, 
will  be  greater  or  smaller  after  the  war  need 
not  be  discussed  now;  but  I  do  think  it  is 
safe  to  expect  three  things: 

1.  After  the  war  the  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity of  this  country  will  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  requirements.  This  means  in- 
creased competition  and  consequent  price- 
cutting  in  industry. 

2.  After  the  war  immigration  of  unskilled 
labor  will  be  much  less  than  before  the  war. 
This  may  mean  a  higher  wage  level  and 
consequently  a  greater  expense  for  our  in- 
dustries. 

3.  The  net  result  of  these  two  factors 
should  be  smaller  profits.  Therefore, 
whether  the  gross  business  is  greater  or 
smaller  after  the  war  than  before,  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  net  profits  would  be  less. 

Let  me  explain  the  situation  more  in  de- 
tail. In  talking  the  other  day  with  a  Bridge- 
port manufacturer,  who  is  increasing  his 
plant  fourfold  in  order  to  make  war  supplies 
for  the  Allies,  I  asked  him  what  would  hap- 
pen to  his  buildings  if  hostilities  should 
cease  within  a  few  months.  He  replied: 
"This  has  all  been  provided  for.  The  prices 
that  I  shall  receive  for  the  goods  provide 
for  the  scrapping  of  these  buildings  after 
the  war  is  over." 

"But,"  I  said,  "you  don't  suppose  they 
really  will  be  scrapped,  do  you?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  suppose  they 
will  be.  They  are  too  good.  I  suppose  they 


will  be  rented  to  somebody  for  manufactur- 
ing typewriters,  jackknives,  or  some  form 
of  hardware  supplies." 

This  man  told  the  truth.  This  is  exactly 
what  will  be  done.  These  buildings  will  be 
used  by  somebody  for  manufacturing  some- 
thing in  competition  with  you  and  other 
manufacturers  who  have  been  in  business 
for  years.  Of  course  in  many  cases  the 
market  will  be  unable  to  consume  the  in- 
creased product.  This  means  that  either 
you  or  they  will  fail. 

As  one  studies  deeply  into  this  ques- 
tion of  increased  manufacturing  capacity 
it  becomes  very  evident  that  it  is  fraught 
with  great  dangers.  It  is  apparent  that 
many  of  the  present  manufacturers  will  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  by  this  new  com- 
petition, or  else  the  people  new  in  the 
business  will  themselves  fail.  During  this 
process  of  increased  competition  there  will 
come  increased  price-cutting  and  all  the 
other  unsatisfactory  accompaniments. 

"  But  why  do  you  think  that  immigration 
will  fall  off  after  the  war?"  some  reader 
is  asking.  "Will  not  the  Europeans  be  so 
disgusted  with  their  condition  and  so  bur- 
dened with  heavy  taxes  that  they  will  want 
to  come  to  this  country?" 

Two  Calves  in  the  Pasture 

Perhaps  the  demand  for  workers  in 
Europe  after  the  war  will  be  so  great  that 
wages  will  be  high  enough  to  keep  them  at 
home.  Perhaps  the  governments  of  Europe 
will  put  an  embargo  on  emigration,  for- 
bidding their  workers  to  leave  the  country. 
Of  course  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be 
cannot  be  foretold,  but  I  know  that  foreign 
statesmen  are  planning  to  hold  these  work- 
ers either  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Hence 
I  believe  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  who  expect  to  see  a  rush  of  immi- 
gration after  the  war  may  be  much  dis- 
appointed. Yes,  wages  are  going  to  hold 
up  to  their  present  figures.  You  need  have 
no  fear  of  your  boss'  reducing  your  pay 
after  April  of  next  year  if  you  continue  to 
give  him  good  service. 

Manufacturers  who  are  dependent  on  un- 
skilled labor  may  have  much  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  workmen. 

All  this  means  that  manufacturing  costs 
will  continue  high  and  perhaps  increase 
after  the  war  is  over.  This  is  not  good  news 
for  the  industrial  corporations,  especially 
those  that  are  now  in  receivership  or  on  the 
verge  of  receivership. 

My  former  article  on  railroad  reorganiza- 
tions showed:  (1)  that  many  railroads  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  (2)  that 
there  have  been  many  great  opportunities 
to  make  money  in  railroad  reorganizations 
in  the  past;  and  (3)  that  these  opportuni- 
ties still  exist  in  connection  with  the  railroad 
properties  now  being  reorganized.  The 
question  which  naturally  rises  in  the  reader's 
mind  is  whether  or  not  the  same  comment 
would  apply  to  industrial  opportunities. 
In  considering  this,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
two  questions: 

1.  Is  there  an  abnormal  number  of  in- 
dustrial corporations  in  receivership  at  the 
present  time? 

2.  Have  not  the  war  orders  kept  some  out 
of  receivership  that  should  have  been  there? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  relation 
between  the  railroads  and  the  industrials 
may  be  likened  to  that  between  two  calves 
in  an  acre  lot.  Let  us  consider  that  the  lot 
represents  the  community,  and  that  it  is 
springtime,  when  the  grass  is  growing  greener 
every  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  condi- 
tions are  now  improving,  and  that  so  far 
as  business  goes  they  are  improving  exceed- 
ingly fast  at  the  moment.  This  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  "war-order  fertilizer." 

We  will  consider  that  one  of  these  calves 
is  a  steer  and  the  other  is  a  heifer,  and  that 
the  steer,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
railroads,  is  tied.  The  heifer,  which  we  will 
call  the  industrials,  is  free  to  walk  about. 
Under  such  conditions  the  steer  will  be 
able  to  eat  only  what  it  can  reach  from  the 
end  of  its  tether.  Its  food  is  distinctly 
limited,  while  the  heifer  has  every  oppor- 
tunity to  eat  all  it  desires.  Picture  to 
yourself  this  situation,  and  ask  yourself 
which  you  would  rather  buy,  the  steer  that 
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If  We  Could  Hand  You 
This  Cigar, 
You  Would  Take  It 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  stand  before  you 
this  minute,  and  this  page  is  not  a  waist- 
coat pocket  from  which  we  can  take  our 
cigars  and  extend  them  with  an  invitation 
that  you  try  them. 

But  we  can  offer  you  a  box  of  them, 
delivered  prepaid,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  them  unless  you  like 
them. 

You  do  not  have  to  pay  for  them 
unless  you  are  convinced  that  we  have 
given  you  something  worth  while. 

If  you  now  pay  Sc  for  a  cigar  we  will 
give  you  a  better  cigar  than  you  ever 
bought  at  that  price. 

If  you  now  smoke  3  for  a  quarter 
cigars,  we  will  give  you  as  good  cigars 
for  $5.00  per  100. 

And  if  you  don't  think  so  after 
smoking  ten— send  them  back  at  our 
expense.  The  trial  will  have  cost  you 
no  money. 

Our  offer  is:  Upon  request,  we  will 
send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatelas  on  ap- 
proval, to  a  reader  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the 
remaining  forty  at  our  expense  and 
no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

When  you  understand  the  workings 
of  that  offer  you  have  the  secret  of 
why  we  can  give  you  at  $5  a  hundred 
a  cigar  hard  to  match  at  3  for  a  quar- 
ter over  the  counter.  First,  we  do  not 
count  on  many  men  smoking  ten 
cigars  and  returning  the  rest.  Four- 
teen years  in  this  business  makes  us 
pretty  confident  that  you  will  like  our 
Panatela.  But  even  when  you  pay 
for  the  first  order  of  cigars,  we  make 
nothing,  for  it  costs  quite  a  lot  to  sell 
the  first  box  to  a  man. 

But — if  he  likes  the  Panatela  well 
enough  to  keep  on  ordering  it,  box 
after  box,  at  literally  no  selling  cost  to 
us — no  rent,  no  clerk  hire — why  then 
we  can  afford  to  give  a  wonderfully 
good  cigar  and  still  make  a  fair  profit. 

That  is  exactly  how  the  plan  works. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  cigars  go  to 
men  who  have  been  smoking  them  for 
years — not  because  they  cost  so  little 
but  solely  because  the  Shivers  is  the 
kind  of  cigar  you  soon  learn  to  prefer 
to  all  other  cigars. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  easy  on  the  nerves. 
Its  filler  is  Cuban  Havana  but  its  wrap- 
per is  Sumatra,  a  blend  of  tobaccos  that 
can  be  smoked  five  or  six  times  a  day 
without  that  feeling  that  you  have  been 
smoking  a  lot. 

Our  cigars  are  hand  made,  uniform, 
free  burning,  fragrant  and  mild,  a  com- 
bination rarely  found  in  any  one  brand 
at  any  price. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  sta- 
tionery or  give  references  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 


m 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2 1st  and  Market  Sts.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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We  Deliver  Free 


You  can  gel  5.000  miles  MORE  service  oat  cf  them 

For  over  three  yean  European  motorists 
have  been  getting  from  10,000  to  15.000  mil** 
out  of  their  tirea  by  "half-soling"  them  with 
Steel-Studded  Treads. 

In  eight  months  20.000  American  motorists 
have  followed  their  example  and  are  ssrixux 
$S0  to  $200  ft  jtu  in  tire  expense. 

thout  a  cent  de- 
wit,  prepay  the  ex- 
press and  allow  you  to  be  the  judge.  Durable 
Treads  double  the  life  of  your  tires  and  are 
told  Mate  a  lit ned  guarantee  for  5,000  miles 
without  puncture.  Applied  in  your  own 
garage  in  thirty  minutes. 

Special  Discount 

tory  on  first  shipment  direct  from  factory. 

Don't  take  any  more  chan<-»-s  with  your 
tires.  Mail  the  coupon  today  ami  find  out 
how  to  get  5,000  more  miles  out  of  tht-m. 

k«%«Tear  off  and  Mail  — Save  the  Discount  a*B*s*s**j 
Colorado  Tire  &  Leather  Comprr.y 
145  Tread  Bldf.,  Denier,  Colorado.    k\r>  Transporta- 
tion Bldf.,  Chicago.  401  Wool  worth  Bldf,  New  York. 
Ornilem**n:  -Mf-asr  «*-nd  m»*  without  ohlimtion,  sample,  ropy 
of  V000  rnil^  guarantee,  special  discount  trrtm,  ami  bo»k 
"  10.000  Mile*  on  One  Set  of  Tires." 
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Floor  Crack  Filler 

and  Finishes 

Make  handsome,  sanitary  floors.  TI:  •  nirnplit  ily 
uf  application        very  low  io»t  will  surprise  you. 
Descriptive  booklet  with  ">  t  \M>-  l"t  ."'V 
ll.x.r    FREE.  II  'it.-  '.  ■    I..  Mi  p(  I 

Newark,  New  York 
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is  tied  or  the  heifer  that  is  free  to  roam 
about . 

The  railroads  to-day  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  steer  that  is  tied.  Their 
earnings  are  limited  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  fixes  the  rates.  It 
is  impossible  for  their  directors  to  reduce 
expenses,  owing  to  the  very  strong  labor 
organizations  into  which  the  employees  are 
banded.  The  railroads  are  in  the  identical 
position  of  the  steer  that  is  tied,  free  to 
walk  and  feed  within  certain  limits  only. 
This  is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  railroad 
situation  to-day.  Their  expenses  are  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  they  are  unable  to 
increase  their  rates  excepting  with  great 
difficulty,  and  then  only  in  very  small  pro- 
portions. Moreover,  like  the  steer,  the 
railroads  are  absolutely  tied  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  operated.  The  railroad 
company  cannot  take  up  its  rails  and  road- 
bed and  move  them  to  some  better  locality. 

The  industrials  to-day  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  heifer  that  is  roaming  freely 
about  the  acre  lot.  Industrial  companies, 
generally  speaking,  are  free  to  charge  any- 
thing they  please  to  sell  their  goods.  If 
the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  increases 
any  manufacturing  plant  can  mark  up  the 
prices  of  its  goods  without  asking  any  out- 
side body  for  approval.  Not  only  can  the 
industrial  companies  charge  what  they 
wish,  but  they  are  free  to  operate  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  or  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Like  the  untied  heifer  they  can  roam 
about  the  country  with  perfect  freedom. 
Certainly  they  are  free  from  government 
interference  unless  they  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing absolutely  illegal.  This  is  especially 
true  at  the  present  time,  when  the  indus- 
trials are  able  to  manufacture  new  lines  of 
goods  and  charge  any  price  for  them, 
simply  to  fill  war  orders. 

For  instance,  machinery  formerly  used 
for  manufacturing  typewriters  is  now  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanism  for 
exploding  shrapnel.  This  freedom  to  roam 
about  is  of  as  great  advantage  to  industrial 
companies  as  it  is  to  a  cow.  On  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  would  rather  be  the  free  heifer 
than  the  steer  that  is  tied,  most  people 
argue  that  it  is  now  better  to  buy  industrial 
stocks  than  to  buy  railroad  stocks.  If 
conditions  were  always  to  remain  as  they 
are  this  would  be  true. 

More  Rope  for  the  Steer 

I  feel,  however,  that  a  change  is  inevi- 
table. A  study  of  the  trend  of  legislation 
shows  clearly  that  the  next  move  will  be  to 
lengthen  the  rope  with  which  the  steer  is 
tied,  thus  giving  the  railroads  more  free- 
dom, and  then  to  tie  the  heifer  calf  to  a 
rope  that  will  limit  her  freedom.  This 
means  that,  although  industrials  now  ap- 
pear very  happy,  it  is  easy  to  foretell  that 
the  sun  will  not  always  shine  upon  them. 
The  industrials  may  be  at  their  best  now, 
while  the  railroads  are  at  their  worst. 
From  this  point  of  view,  is  it  not  good 
business  now  to  buy  railroad  stocks  rather 
than  to  buy  industrial  stocks?  Certainly  it 
is  wiser  to  buy  into  things  when  they  are 
at  their  worst  and  apt  to  become  better,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  railroads,  than  to  buy 
into  them  when  they  are  at  their  best,  as 
may  be  the  case  with  the  industrials. 

There  is  even  another  point  of  similarity 
between  these  two  calves  in  the  acre  lot 
and  these  two  classes  of  investments,  rail- 
roads and  industrials.  You  will  remember 
that  the  calf  which  I  compared  to  a  rail- 
road was  a  steer.  Steers  are  obliged  to 
take  care  only  of  themselves.  Steers  do  n  ;t 
have 'calves  of  their  own.  Although  tlie 
steer  in  question  is  tied  and  has  only  a  cer- 
tain radius  to  feed  from,  it  does  have  the 
benefit  of  all  within  this  radius  for  itself. 
The  steer  need  not  fear  competition  and  is 
not  obliged  to  share  with  others.  This  is 
very  true  of  the  railroads  now  operating. 
Although  the  railroads  are  now  compelled 
to  feed  within  a  certain  radius,  they  do 
have  a  certain  monopoly  within  that 
ratlins.  None  of  us  will  live  to  see  more 
trunk  lines  between  New  York  anil  Chicago 
or  between  Chicago  ant)  St.  Louis.  The 
I'riitetl  States  has  seen  it^  last  transcon 
t mental  line  for  the  present  generation,  for 
tin-  Western  Pacific,  the  most  recent  one 
built,  is  now  in  I  lie  I  liroes  of  a  receivership. 
F'robably  even  the  first  mortgage  bond- 
holders of  this  company  may  be  obliged  to 
take  stock  or  an  income  bond  for  their 
holdings.  When  the  new  transcontinental 
lines  of  Canada  are  considered  the  situa- 
tion is  found  to  be  even  worse.  Here  there 
lias  been  much  overbuilding.  The  railroad 
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A  Remarkable  New 


PHONOGRAPH 

On  Free  Trial 

Please  consider  this  latest  addition  to  the  Phonograph  Family  with  an  open 
mind.  Judge  it  not  by  price — but  by  performance  only.  We  give  you  the  privilege 
of  hearing  this  remarkable  new  Phonograph  without  the  slightest  expense  or 
obligation. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  Coupon  below  (or  in  personal  letter) 
and  we  will  offer  you  a  Free  Demonstration  that  will  enable  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  the  unsurpassed  purity,  volume  and  richness  of  tone  and  amazingly 
faithful  reproductive  ability  of  this  perfect  Phonograph. 

You  will  be  perfectly  free  to  test  this  new  instrument,  compare  its  per- 
formance with  even  the  highest  priced  Phonographs,  and  form  your  own  unbiased 
conclusions  as  to  its  merits.  Mail  the  Coupon  today  and  get  our  Free  Trial  Offer 
on  this  new  and  wonderful  instrument — 

"Costs  You  Nothing  To  Give  It  a  Hearing" 


The  VANOPHONE  was  designed  and  built 
especially  to  supply  the  enormous  demand  for 
a  perfect  phonograph  at  a  moderate  price.  In 
quality  of  performance  it  satisfies  the  most 
exacting,  and  brings  alike  to  the  millionaire's 
mansion  or  workingman's  cottage  the  delights 
of  good  music  and  entertainment.  With  the 
VANOPHONE  in  your  home,  you  need  never 
pass  a  dull  evening. 

*  *  * 

It  offers  you  the  very  cream  of  the  world's 
best  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal;  not- 
able speeches,  recitations  and  monologues  by 
great  orators  and  stage  celebrities.  It  brings 
right  into  your  home  the  stars  of  grand  opera, 
world-famous  bands  and  orchestras  that  have 
thrilled  and  inspired  millions  of  music  lovers. 

*  *  * 

The  VANOPHONE  appeals  to  all  ages  and 
tastes.  It  educates,  entertains  and  satisfies 
both  young  and  old,  reproducing  with  mar- 
velous fidelity  everything  in  speech  and  music 


produced  on  disc  records.  For  quiet  home  en- 
joyment, dances,  club  use.  parties  or  outings, 
this  remarkable  phonograph  has  no  superior 
at  any  price.    You  may  own  one  for  only  SI 2. 

*  *  * 

The  VANOPHONE  is  an  all-metal  machine, 
beautifully  enameled  in  black  and  gold.  Has 
an  exclusive  brake  which  automatically  starts 
and  stops  the  machine  (a  feature  not  found  on 
some  of  the  very  highest  priced  phonographs) 
and  a  new  and  improved  reproducer  that  re- 
produces with  a  clear,  bell-like  fullness  the 
highest  as  well  as  lowest  tones.  All  harsh, 
rasping  effects  have  been  entirely  overcome  in 
this  latest  musical  creation. 

*  *  » 

Mere  description  of  the  VANOPHONE  con- 
veys little  idea  of  its  real  value.  Tones  tell 
more  than  talk.  "Hearing  is  believing." 
Listen  to  this  remarkable  instrument— then 
decide!  Let  your  verdict  be  based  on  the  test 
we  give.     Write  or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


The  Vanophone  Won  Medal  for  Tone  Quality  at  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 


DEALERS 


Do  you  realize  the  enormous  demand  th.it  is  daily  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  for  this  remarkable  new  and  perfect  phonograph  at  a  price  that  places  it 
within  reach  of  every  home.'  Only  $12.  If  you  are  in  position  to  handle  the 
VANOPHONE  in  your  trade  territory,  write  at  once  for  out  altiactive  otter  to 
Druggists,  Stationers,  Hardware  Drains  ami  General  Merchants,  who  are  willing 
to  supply  the  demand  we  have  created. 
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VANOPHONE 


VANOPHONF 


Write  or  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

We  will  gladly  send  our  Special  Free  Trial  OlTer  on  the 
\  kNOPHONE  to  Illy  Saturday  Evening  Pout  KtldCI  Letter, 
postal  or  coupon  brings  it  promptly.  The  VANOIMIONK  is  only 
SI  I  anywhere.    Address — 

The  Garford  Manufacturing  Co., 

Dept.  J        ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


This  Free  Coupon  Brings  Our  Special  Offer 


The  Garford  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  J,    Elyria,  Ohio 
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[E  foundation  of 
Johns-Manville  is 
Asbestos.  The  busi- 
ness structure  of 
Johns-Manville 
grew  by  rendering 
service.  To  serve 
you  more  fully  this 
institution  has  out- 
reached  Asbestos 
and  now  offers 
complete  line  of  ma- 
terials to  every  field 
which  Asbestos 


had  originally  led  it. 


A CONTINENT- WIDE  institution  that  roofs  Amer- 
ica's big  buildings  and  your  house  or  barn — 
that  has  lighted  the  Nation's  big  store  windows  and 
your  neighbor's  living-room — that  waterproofs  your 
town  reservoir,  heat-proofs  your  dining  table  and 
equips  your  automobile. 

The  farmer  in  Iowa,  the  Los  Angeles  suburbanite,  the  Granary 
in  Canada,  the  New  England  manufacturer — all  are  reached  by 
Johns-Manville  Service. 

Your  commercial  life  in  office,  factory  or  plant,  your  domestic 
life  in  and  about  the  home,  your  civic  life  in  the  School,  College, 
Church  or  township  are  all  served  by  this  institution.  And 
when  you  use  any  of  the  J-M  Products  listed  here  you  are 
using  J-M  Service  —  a  marketing  principle  that  places  your 
satisfaction  above  all  other  considerations. 
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Asbestos  Roofings 


Insulating  Kelts 


Sifts 


Heat  Insulation 
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Fire  Extinguishers        Electrical  Specialties       Drinking  Fountains        F'ire-proof  Shingles      Accessories  for  Fords 


Brake  Lining 
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More  Ways  than  any  Institution  of  its  Kind  in  the  World 


In  How  Many  Ways  Does  Johns-Manville  Serve  You? 

(  Read  this  List  and  See) 


I — For  the  Home  Buildei 

•Roofings 
*Pipe  Coverings 

Wall  and  Floor  Sheathing 

Lighting  Fixtures 

Sound  Deadening  Treatment 
*Stove  Linings 
•Table  Pads  and  Mats 

Plumbing  Specialties 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Refrigerating  Machines 


For  Industrial  and  Commercial  Building  and  Equipment" 

*Roofings  Plumbing  Specialties 

*Heat  Insulation  Floorings 
Cold  Storage  Insulation  Waterproofing 

♦High  Temperature  Cements  ^f'08  rL™,btr       ._.  ,.. 

,   .      Ji    ,  'Asbestos  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Lighting  Equipment  Fire  Extinguisht.rs 

'Electrical  Accessories  'Packings 

•Underground  Heating  Systems  Acoustical  Treatment 

Industrial,  Commercial  and  Civic  Lighting  Service 


I — For  the  Automobilist- 

Speedometers 

Horns 

Clocks 

'Brake  Lining 
Non  Blinding  Headlight  Lenses 
Shock  Absorbers 
Spark  Plugs 

Engine  Driven  Tire  Pumps 
Tire  and  Top  Repair  Materials 
Fire  Extinguishers 


'Mutriiiils  into  which  Asbestos  enters  as  an  important  part. 


Mention  the  line  or  tines  you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  literature  covering  same.  Address  your  inquiries  to  the  nearest  J-M  Branch 
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We  Will  Buy  Your 
Spare  Time 


This  man  makes 

$270.00  a  month 

HERSCHEL  F.  GEREKE,  of  Nebraska,  in 
the  second  month  of  his  work  as  a  representa- 
tive of  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  made 
$270.00.  In  the  first  month,  without  previous 
experience,  he  earned  $94.00. 

LIVE  YOUNG  MEN 

are  needed  right  now  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
take  care  of  the  1916  demand  for  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Country  Gentleman. 

Orders  are  easily  secured;  the  salary  and  com- 
mission are  liberal,  and  no  investment  is  required. 
"The  Way  to  an  Independent  Income,"  a  book- 
let containing  full  details  of  the  work,  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  charge  on  request. 

Agency  Division,  Box  230 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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PATFNT^  Wri'e  f°r  How  To  Obtain  a  Patent. 
*  «"  CI1!  1  yJ  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and  Inven- 
tions Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inven- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability. 
Uur  four  books  sent  free. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS&  CO  ,  Patent  Attya  ,727  Ninth, Washington, D.C. 

I^ATCKITC  That  Protect  and  Pay 
ISA  IE.  11  Id      Send  Sketch  or  Model  lot  Search. 

I  BOOKS  AND  ADVICE  FREE 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DATCMTABLE  IDEAS  WANTED.  Manu- 
I* J\  |  LIN  1  facturers  want  Owen  Patents.   Send  for 
3  free  books;   inventions  wanted,  etc. 
I  help  you  market  your  invention  without  charge. 
RICHARD  B.  OWEN.         33  Owen  Biiilding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

\  \ 'ANTED — AN  IDEA!  Who  can  think  of  some 
■  *  simple  thing  to  patent  ?  Protect  your  ideas,  they  may 
bring  you  wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions"  and 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Ranpolph 
&  Co.,  Dept.  1J7.  Patent  Attorneys.  Washington,  D.  C. 


oultry  Secret 


Valuable  130-pp. data-book.  Factson  low 
big  death-rate,  getting  100%  hatches,  highest  ( 
prices,  etc.  Illustrates  improved  incubato 
Write  today.  Model  Incubator  Co.,  30  Henry  I 
St.,  Buffalo.  H. Also  39 Barclay SL.N.Y.City. ' 

MONEY-MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  new  book  for  1916  tells  about  our  leading  varieties  of 
land  &  water  fowls,  also  incubators,  brooders  &  squabs. 
High  quality  at  low  prices.  31st  year.  96  page  catalog 
FREE.      H.  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box  98,  Des  Moines,  la. 

^\Pk  RRFFrW  ine  Purt*-hrt'd  chickens. ducks.gecse  and 
JO  DIUjIjUJ  turkeys.  Northern  brtxl. very  hardy, vigor- 
ous and  beautiful.  Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  pioneer  poultry  farm.  22  years'  eip.  Large, 
fine  catalog  tree.  F.  A.  Neubert.Box  681,  Mankato,  Minn. 

WE  WILL  BUY 

at  a  generous  price  the  spare  time  of  any  man  or 
woman.   Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Saturday  Evtsrsc  Post.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 


Protect  them  with  a "Gunn  " 
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Oli  can  start  with  one  book  section  with  top  and  base,  at 
rost.  and  add  to  it  as  you  get  more  books.  Doors  are 
able  and  non-binding;  no  ugly  iron  bands;  easy  to 
srt  up  or  take  apart ;  practically  dust  .proof ;  superb  workmanship. 

Gunn  Sectional  Book c Airs  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
(highest  award)  at  the  Panama -Pacific  Industrial  Exposition 

See1  the  famous  "Gunn"  Sectional  Bookcase  at  your  dealer's  or 
wnte  us  for  free  new  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  showing 
»  .'lunial.  Mission.  Sanitary.  Claw-foot  and  Standard  designs 
in  mahogany  and  oak  to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings. 

Prices  lower  than  others. 


THE 


Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Rapids 
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1800  Broadway 


(Concluded  from  Page  45) 

may  be  tied  up,  but  they  can  be  sure  of 
having  all  the  feed  within  reach.  No  new 
railroads  will  be  built  to  compete  with 
them  for  many  years  to  come. 

You  will  remember  that  the  calf  which 
I  compared  to  the  industrials  was  a  heifer. 
This  means  that  it  will  be  only  a  year  or  so 
before  she  will  have  a  calf  of  her  own  and  be 
compelled  to  share  her  feeding  ground. 
This  is  the  exact  situation  with  industrials. 
Although  they  are  free  to  roam  about,  other 
industrials  are  also  free  to  roam  about. 
Although  you,  as  a  manufacturer,  can 
raise  your  prices  as  you  wish  and  go  into 
anyone  else's  territory,  your  competitors 
are  free  to  lower  their  prices  and  come  into 
your  territory.  It  is  true  that  the  railroads 
are  forbidden  to  increase  their  rates  with- 
out permission  from  Washington,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  their  competitors  cannot 
cut  their  rates  without  likewise  obtaining 
permission  from  Washington.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  all  is  not  rosy  for 
the  heifer  calf.  "The  worst  is  yet  to  come " 
in  her  case.  Her  troubles  are  ahead,  but 
will  surely  be  reached  some  day. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  do  railroad  se- 
curities look  so  bad  and  industrials  so  good? 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  speculation  the 
industrials  do  not  look  so  good  as  the  rail- 
roads. This  is  especially  true  when  consid- 
ering the  industrials  now  in  receivership. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  there 
are  comparatively  few  industrials  now  in 
receivership;  secondly,  those  that  are  do 
not  appear  very  attractive. 

The  whole  matter  is  based  upon  the 
question:  "  When  is  the  time  to  buy  indus- 
trials?" Most  readers  feel  that  the  time 
to  buy  is  when  things  look  attractive.  The 
average  reader  buys  industrial  securities 
when  earnings  are  increasing  and  sells  such 
securities  when  dividends  are  being  passed. 
This  is  the  popular  and  common  practice. 
But  is  it  worth  while?  Can  money  be  made 
in  this  way?  I  think  not.  Whether  one  is 
interested  in  railroads,  industrials  or  public 
utilities,  the  time  to  buy  is  when  things 
look  blue,  when  earnings  are  decreasing  and 
when  dividends  are  being  passed.  In  the 
same  way,  wherever  your  interest  may  lie, 
the  time  to  sell  is  when  things  look  rosy, 
when  earnings  are  increasing  and  when 
dividends  are  being  advanced. 

Therefore,  in  applying  this  theory  to 
industrial  reorganizations  of  to-day,  we 
need  only  ask,  "Are  industrials  as  a  class 
prosperous  just  now  or  not?"  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  that  they  are  very  pros- 
perous to-day,  as  a  class.  The  tremendous 
demand  for  war  supplies  by  the  Allies  has 
caused  idle  sheds  to  be  turned  into  busy 
factories,  and  companies  that  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  suddenly  to  become 
very  prosperous.  Under  these  conditions  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  an  especially 
good  time  to  buy  into  industrial  reorgani- 
zations. Personally  I  shall  wait  until  the 
industrials  as  a  class  are  in  a  more  depressed 
condition.  Perhaps  in  closing  I  can  give 
you  an  illustration  that  will  show  how  full 
the  industrial  tide  is  running  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting  Company. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide 

This  is  a  concern  that  was  incorporated 
in  1899  to  engage  in  mining  and  smelting 
zinc  and  lead  ores.  In  July,  1908,  it  pur- 
chased a  large  interest  in  the  Wisconsin 
Zinc  Company,  and  in  1909  showed  net 
earnings  of  over  $350,000,  its  stock  selling 
for  $40  a  share.  Everyone  was  enthusi- 
astic over  the  property  and  wanted  to  get 
aboard.  The  stock  really  was  of  value,  the 
company  owning  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
in  the  district  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  with  six 
mines  and  seven  mills  having  a  capacity 
of  about  six  thousand  tons.  It  also  had  val- 
uable holdings  in  the  Webb  City  district  of 
Missouri  and  in  a  rich  territory  of  Tennessee 
where  properties  are  now  being  actively 
developed. 

Two  new  smelters  in  the  natural  gas 
fields  of  Kansas  and  a  sulphuric  acid  plant 
at  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  were  put  into  opera- 
tion in  November,  1912.  While  these 
things  were  in  construction  the  company 

1  seemed  to  flourish,  and  in  1911  the  net 
earnings  exceeded  $471,000.  In  1912  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  and  a  dividend 
of  8  per  cent  was  paid.  Then  came  a  period 
when  distribution  w  as  imminent.  The  con- 
struction days  being  over  and  the  stock 
being  on  an  8  per  cent  basis,  insiders  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  sell.  Once  again  dol- 
lars floated  from  the  public  to  the  promoters, 

i  after  which  the  clock  struck  twelve. 


From  that  time  on  the  earnings  declined 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  dividend  in  1913 
was  reduced  from  8  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent,  and  no  dividend  whatever  was  paid 
in  1914.  The  real  romance  of  the  situation 
can  be  understood  only  when  I  tell  you  that 
a  surplus  of  $103,365,  in  1910,  had  changed 
to  a  deficit  of  $304,631  in  1913!  When  the 
war  broke  out  this  stock  was  selling  at 
almost  nothing,  and  the  stockholders  of 
American  Zinc  were  a  sad  and  forlorn 
bunch.  In  a  conversation  about  the  com- 
pany's prospects  which  I  had  with  one  of 
these  stockholders  at  that  time  he  cer- 
tainly acted  as  if  their  patient  were  already 
dead  and  they  were  only  waiting  for  the 
undertaker  to  take  care  of  the  remains. 

The  next  time  I  saw  this  good-natured 
individual  was  in  January,  1915,  after  the 
war  had  been  in  progress  about  six  months 
and  when  this  stock  was  selling  at  about 
$16  a  share.  I  noticed  that  he  was  smiling, 
and  I  asked  the  reason. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  know  the  Amer- 
ican Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting  Company 
owns  a  large  sulphuric  acid  plant  in  the 
West,  and  we  are  having  a  great  demand 
for  this  acid.  Moreover,  the  demand  for 
lead  is  steadily  increasing.  It  seems  that 
the  Allies  need  both  acid  and  lead  in  large 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  ammuni- 
tion. It  looks  as  if  American  Zinc  had  a 
chance  to  pull  through." 

The  House  That  Zinc  Built 

Directly  after  this  conversation  I  left  for 
South  America,  and  when  I  came  back 
American  Zinc  was  selling  at  $50  a  share, 
spelter  had  increased  from  4  %  cents  to  17  Yi 
cents,  and  lead  from  33^  cents  to  8  cents 
a  pound.  Sulphuric  acid  prices  were  still 
booming.  Now  the  American  Zinc,  Lead 
and  Smelting  Company  has  so  far  reduced 
its  indebtedness  of  $1,400,000  outstanding 
a  year  ago  that  to-day  it  owes  but  $50,000 
on  a  note  that  is  not  due  at  this  writing. 
On  November  first  the  company  had  $2,000,- 

000  of  net  quick  assets,  of  which  nearly  a 
million  is  in  cash  and  bills  receivable. 

My  friend  is  now  one  of  the  happiest  men 
in  Boston.  Moreover,  his  profits  are  not 
merely  paper  profits,  as  American  Zinc- 
is  really  getting  the  good  old-fashioned 
dollars  for  its  products.  The  stock  was 
actually  cheaper  at  $50  a  share  last  July— 
1915— than  it  was  at  $10  a  share  in  July, 
1914.  The  last  time  I  saw  my  friend  the 
only  thing  that  was  worrying  him  was  how 
in  the  world  he  and  his  company  would  be 
able  to  dispose  of  their  money. 

All  the  directors,  however,  are  not  worry- 
ing on  this  account.  One  of  them  has  a 
beautiful  summer  place  on  the  North  Shore 
of  Massachusetts.  Although  only  two  or 
three  years  ago  he  remodeled  a  large  resi- 
dence at  great  expense,  making  practically 
a  new  house  of  it,  he  is  now  moving  this 
mansion  off,  preparing  to  build  a  beautiful 
stone  residence.  While  motoring  by  the 
other  day  I  stopped  and  asked  a  neigh- 
bor: "What  is  Mr.  doing  on  the  hill? 

He  seems  to  be  moving  his  new  house 
away." 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "he  is  going  to  build  a 
handsome  stone  mansion.  You  have  heard 
about  the  house  that  Jack  built.  Well,  I 
guess  they  wall  call  this  the  house  that  Zinc 
built." 

If  the  above  were  not  one  of  a  hundred 
similar  illustrations  I  should  not  take  time 
to  relate  the  story.  It,  however,  suggests 
two  important  points: 

1.  Very  few  industrial  companies  are 
now  being  reorganized;  all  are  too  pros- 
perous. 

2.  Now  is  no  time  to  buy  into  industrial 
reorganizations;  all  look  too  rosy. 

In  other  words,  most  industrial  com- 
panies are  now  so  prosperous  that  .many 
people  are  reaping  harvests  never  dreamed 
of  before.  These  increased  profits  are  be- 
ginning to  be  spent  on  new  houses,  more 
furniture  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds. 

Though  I  say  this  is  no  time  to  buy  into 
industrial  reorganizations,  you  see  I  am 
not  bearish  on  the  general  business  situa- 
tion for  1916.  Instead,  I  am  bearish  on 
these  industrial  romances  largely  because 

1  am  bullish  on  the  general  situation  for  the 
immediate  future.  The  time  to  buy  into 
industrial  reorganizations  will  be  after  the 
war  is  all  over,  some  few  years  hence,  when 
we  are  suffering  from  the  after-effects,  this 
suffering  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  war.  Remember,  the  law  that 
all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reaction  will 
still  apply  after  peace  has  been  declared. 
Neither  the  German  nor  the  English  nor 
our  own  great  bankers  can  suspend  it. 
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master  returned  to  Mrs.  Feeney's  parlor 
suite  and  sonorously  reprimanded  her  for 
what  he  designated  as  hitting  the  bottle. 

Time  and  experience,  in  fact,  had  left 
Widder  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  wan- 
derers bivouacking  in  that  hall  bedroom, 
which  so  often  seemed  to  stand  as  the  last 
milestone  on  the  roadway  of  adversity. 
The  list  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  There 
had  been  the  young  Cuban,  for  instance, 
who  tried  to  commit  suicide  because  of  his 
hapless  love  affair  with  a  department-store 
glove  girl.  And  there  had  been  the  runa- 
way girl  from  upstate,  whose  long-bearded 
and  orison-making  father  had  come  and 
taken  her  home,  after  publicly  and  pas- 
sionately offering  up  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
the  inarticulately  indignant  Mrs.  Feeney. 

Then  there  had  been  the  spinster  lady 
with  the  limp,  who  had  announced  herself 
as  a  teacher  of  polite  languages  and  found 
New  York  stubbornly  satisfied  with  its 
knowledge  of  the  vulgar  mother  tongue. 
That  faded  spinster 'from  a  New  England 
village,  Widder  knew,  had  not  enough  to 
eat;  for  one  night,  thinking  he  was  hearing 
mice,  he  detected  her  in  the  act  of  rummag- 
ing stealthily  through  his  hall-door  rubbish 
box.  Thereafter  he  became  studiously  ex- 
travagant, tossing  away  biscuit  cartons 
with  only  two-thirds  of  their  contents  gone, 
and  a  whole  Wienerwurst  or  two,  and 
pieces  of  cheese  substantial  enough  to  fat- 
ten a  dozen  mice.  The  stealthy  midnight 
pillagings  were  repeated,  and  the  waste 
from  Widder's  cooking  became  more  opu- 
lent, until,  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  game 
came  to  an  end.  He  had  overdone  things. 
That  timid  starveling,  he  realized,  after  she 
had  migrated  into  quarters  unknown,  had 
come  to  understand  that  he  knew.  But  she 
hadn't  the  face  to  let  him  know  that  she 
knew  he  knew. 

And  there  had  been  the  artist's-model 
girl  who  had  borrowed  Widder's  flatiron  to 
press  out  her  shirt  waists,  and  had  casually 
asked  to  dry  her  hair  at  his  window,  and 
had  told  him  how  she  eventually  intended  to 
star  if  she  didn't  get  the  figure  work  for  the 
new  Exposition  buildings.  She  had  even 
come  within  an  ace  of  giving  him  heart 
failure  because  of  her  offhand  midnight  in- 
terrogation as  to  whether  or  not  he  would 
mind  boiling  a  pint  of  hot  water  for  her  on 
his  gas  stove.  She  had  further  presented 
him  with  a  portfolio  of  art-calendar  life 
studies  of  herself,  diaphanously  incased  in 
cheesecloth — which  Widder  blushingly  and 
promptly  locked  away  in  the  carpenter's 
chest.  She  had  been  a  companionable 
enough  sort  of  girl,  but  he  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry  when  she  went  suddenly  West 
with  a  moving-picture  company,  although 
she  had  casually  borrowed  a  dollar  from 
him  to  pay  the  expressman  and  had  de- 
parted without  remembering  to  return  it. 

But  of  this  new  hall-room  woman  Widder 
knew  practically  nothing.  Since  her  advent 
during  the  last  week  or  two  he  had  been 
more  than  usually  preoccupied  with  his 
own  affairs.  He  remembered  having  seen  a 
pale-faced  slip  of  a  girl  passing  up  and  down 
the  gloomy  stairs  as  quietly  as  a  ghost.  He 
also  recalled,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it, 
meeting  her  once  in  the  doorway  as  she  was 
going  out.  She  had  seemed  very  tired.  She 
had  nice  brown  hair,  however,  and  an  hon- 
est look  in  her  hazel  eyes.  That  much  he 
remembered  distinctly.  And  she  was  not 
the  rooming-house  type.  He  had  even  felt 
a  little  sorry  for  her,  although  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  ask  himself  why,  for  in 
spite  of  all  her  tiredness  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  look  of  furtive  innocence  on  her  face, 
as  though  the  city  had  frightened  her  into  a 
distrust  of  her  own  soul's  goodness.  Yes, 
concluded  Widder  as  he  lighted  his  gas 
stove  and  carefully  packed  away  his  grocer- 
ies, she  was  a  different  type  from  the  others. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  them,  he  supposed,  she 
was  hard  at  work  trying  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  And  like  so  many  of  them  she;  was 
probably  not  making  a  success  of  it.  She 
was  assuredly  not  making  a  success  of  it, 
for  women  who  do  never  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  rooms  and  fTy  over  it. 

Widder  went  to  his  floor  and  cautiously 
and  silently  opened  it.  He  stood  there  star- 
ing at  the  closed  door  of  the  hall  room, 
intently  listening.  He  imagined  that  she 
had  stopped  crying.  Hut  he  could  not  Ik- 
sure  of  it.  So  he  tiptoed  silently  along  the 
dark  hall.  When  he  carne  to  her  door  bt 
stopped  and  listened,  with  head  inclined. 

No;  she  had  not  stopped.  She  was  Htill 
crying.    But  she  was  doing  it  more  quietly 


now.  He  could  hardly  catch  the  sound 
of  her  sobs.  They  were  the  stifled,  broken 
whimpers  of  utter  exhaustion  and  hopeless- 
ness. She  was  crying  as  a  discouraged  and 
abandoned  child  cries,  thinly  and  quaver- 
ingly. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  sound.  Widder 
crept  away  from  it,  disturbed  in  spirit.  He 
was  back  at  his  own  door,  with  his  hand  on 
the  knob,  when  a  sudden  wave  of  audacity 
swept  over  him.  He  took  a  deep  breath 
and  walked  boldly  to  the  hall-room  door. 
Then  he  knocked  on  its  faded  yellow  panel. 
For  Widder,  in  hard  weather,  scattered 
bread  crumbs  along  his  window  sill  for  the 
sparrows. 

The  crying  stopped  all  of  a  sudden  and 
there  was  a  minute  of  silence.  Then  Wid- 
der knocked  again.  It  was  too  late,  he  felt, 
to  turn  back,  but  he  ventured  a  discreet 
glance  down  the  stairway  to  make  sure 
the  coast  was  clear.  For  Mrs.  Feeney's 
will,  in  the  face  of  any  "goin's  on"  in  her 
house,  was  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

The  door  opened.  The  girl  with  the  hazel 
eyes  stood  before  him.  Her  hair  was  a 
little  tumbled,  and  if  there  was  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  misty  redness  above  her  cheek- 
bones there  was  a  distinct  look  of  challeng- 
ing inquiry  in  the  hazel  eyes  themselves. 

"Is — is  anything  wrong?  "  Widder  inade- 
quately asked.  He  was  plainly  the  more 
embarrassed  of  the  two. 

"I  think  not!"  was  her  calmly  imper- 
sonal response. 

"I'm  sorry,"  stammered  Widder,  back- 
ing away  a  little.  "I  thought  I  heard — I 
mean  I  thought  you  were  " 

"I  think  it  must  have  been  a  mistake," 
she  said,  still  rigid,  for  the  city  apparently 
had  already  taught  her  the  need  of  cuirass- 
ing  herself  in  that  pathetic  armor  plate 
of  aloofness  before  all  strangers.  But  the 
kindliness  and  concern  of  Widder's  squint- 
ing eyes  were  not  to  be  evaded. 

"Honestly,"  he  told  her,  "I  thought  I 
heard  you  crying.  And  I  was  wondering 
if  " 

He  seemed  unable  to  finish.  The  girl 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  of  silence. 

"I  was  crying,"  she  suddenly  admitted. 
But  even  the  admission  was  practically  a 
challenge. 

"  That's  too  bad.  I  hope  it's  "  And 

again  he  came  to  a  stop. 

"No,  it's  nothing  in  which  you  could 
help  me,"  she  said.  But  Widder  noticed 
that  she  gulped  a  little  before  she  managed 
to  get  the  words  out. 

"Are  you  sure?"  he  asked,  as  persistent 
now  as  though  he  were  expounding  the 
virtues  of  his  patented  tap  filter  to  a 
vacillating  householder. 

For  the  first  time  the  girl's  face  relaxed  a 
little. 

"Not  unless  you  are  a  walking  diction- 
ary," she  said  with  a  wintry  ghost  of  a 
smile.  Her  words  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
perplex  the  man  at  the  door. 

"I  am!"  he  announced,  still  audacious. 
For  Widder,  although  innocent  of  being  a 
bookworm,  spent  many  a  rainy  day  toast- 
ing his  toes  and  poring  over  out-dated 
magazines  and  bargain-counter  volumes 
from  the  Twenty-third  Street  stalls. 

She  turned  to  a  spindle-legged  bamboo 
table  on  which  a  typewriter  stood  and 
picked  up  an  open  notebook  that  lay  be- 
side it. 

"Then  how  do  you  spell  hyperpyrexia?" 
she  solemnly  demanded.  "And  is  there, 
can  there  be,  such  a  word  as  triskaideka- 
phobia?" 

Widder  did  not  intend  to  be  stumped. 
So  instead  of  answering  that  question,  he 
asked  another. 

"But  why  do  you  want  to  know  how 
to  spell  hyper-er  hyperpyrexia? "  he  in- 
quired as  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  into 
the  room.  That  advance  was  unconscious, 
being,  in  fact,  a  professional  habit  with 
him,  since  no  persuasiveness,  he  had  found, 
could  successfully  penetrate  a  door  panel. 
And  doors  had  the  habit  of  being  shut  in 
one's  face  and  ending  all  argument. 

She  drooped  the  notebook  listlessly 
down  on  the  undulatory  box  couch  with 
its  Sixth  Avenue  Gobelin  cover. 

"It's  no  use,"  she  announced.  "I  can't 
do  it!  I  can't!" 

She  did  not  actually  wring  her  hands,  but 
Ikt  gesture  struck  Widder  as  being  a  dis- 
tressingly hopeless  one.  She  looked  ill- 
nourished  and  worn,  as  if  her  taut  nerve, 
had  been  strung  to  the  snapping  point. 
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Balls,  Cues,  Rack,  Markers, 
Spirit  Level,  Expert  Book  of  33 
Games,  etc.,  all  included  free  with 
every  Brunswick.  No  extras  to 
buy — no  heavy  after-expense. 

Our  plan  lets  you  try  the  table 
M)  days  FREE.  Then  pay  month- 
ly, as  little  as  JO  cents  a  day! 

Send  at  once  for  our  widely- 
read  book,  "  Billiards  —  The  Home 
Magnet,"  that  shows  these  tables 
in  realistic  colors,  discloses  fac- 
tory prices  .mil  lull  details.  New 
edition  now  ready.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon for  this  valuable  book  today. 

tt'i  I  REE.  (508) 


Mail  For  Billiard  BookFREE 


The  Brun»wiclc-BnlUe-Collcndcr  Co. 
Drpl.  26F.  623  033  S.  Wnlin.li  Avr  .Chicauo 
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PERFECTION  HEATER 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  HONORS 

Again  the  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater 
has  carried  off  first  honors.  The  judges  at  the 
Panama'Pacific  Exposition  have  awarded  first 
prize  to  this  wonderful  little  oil  heater.  This 
award  was  based  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
Perfection  to  you  —  on  its  efficiency — its 
beauty  of  design  —  its  ability  to  perform  a 
most  useful  service  in  cold  and  chilly  weather. 
It  is  but  another  tribute  to  the  quality  or 
materials  and  workmanship  which  combine  in 
making  the  Perfection  the  greatest  oil  heater 
on  earth. 


v 


The  Cleveland  Foundry 
Company 

7S60  Plait  Avenue 
Dept.  A     Cleveland,  Ohio 


AUo  Mailr  in  Canada  by  [he 
Perfection  Stove  Co..  Ltd., 
Sarnia.  Ontario 


PR-PUR-PER 
PERFECTION 


Healthseekers 


SI'FEERINC  WITH  PULMONARY 
TROUBLES  SHOULD  LEARN  OK  THE 

HEART  OF  THE  WELL  COUNTRY 

Where  the  equable  climate  and  tlie  efficacy 
of  the  combine. 1  low  humidity  and  high 
altitude  give  the  very  best  opportunity  for 
rei  overy.  Living  expenses  are  comparatively 
low  and  accommodations  for  healthseekers 
unexcelled.  A  booklet  is  issued  describing 
the  climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  tost  of  treatment.  Address  HEALTH 
DKI'ARTM  EX  T.  Albuquerque  Commercial 
Club,  Albuquerque,  X.  Mex. 
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1916  Nursery  Catalog —America's  Authority 
SEND  TODAY!   PLANT  EARLY! 


Seeds,  Roses,  Plants 


Shrubs,  Trees, 


fully  described.   !    ,u'  '  ill  Hlus- 
Nu  agents.  Save  money — buy  dueu 
itoni  America's  leading  nurserymen. 
Hardy,  Lake  Erie  grown  stock.  7  kinds 
of  soil, over  1200  atres.^B  greenhouses, 
f  Expert*  for  62  years.  2S  bargain  col- 
li-* lions  of  choice  Roses,  Begonias,  Can- 
nas.  Bedding  Plants.  Shrubs.  Vines,  etc. 
Hardy    PeTennials.  Fruit  Tree*.  Orna- 
mentals. Hedge,  etc.    Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Low  prices,  how 
and  when  to  plant,  etc.,  all  told  in  free 
«  .t  dog  N         Write  today! 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Dept.  120.  PainesviUr.  Ohio 


fciririOO  EARNED  BY  YOUNG 
TlVlV—  ARTIST  IN  2  DAYS 


Commercial  artists  prac 
have  earned  $11)0  in  tv 


ally  I 
day. 


ained  by  i 
often  mu 


High  Authorities  Endorse  This  Great  Course 

Earn  from  $25  to  $75  per  week.  Become  a  Commercial  Designer  — 
uncrowded  field — dignified  profession.  Learn  to  draw  during  your 
spare  time  by  our  home  study  method.  Easy  to  learn,  easy  to 
apply.  Send  today  for  beautiful  catalog:  in  colors.  Also  our  folio 
of  commercial  illustrations.   Free  for  the  asking. 

Federal  Sckaal  of  Caaawraal  Daaraag.  lac.  26  Uinta  BUg..  ■tmspiti.  Mrs*. 


"You  can't  do  what?"  persisted  the 
perplexed  Widder. 

"I  can't  make  out  a  line  of  it." 
"A  line  of  what?" 
"Of  this  dictation." 
"Whose  is  it?" 

"Doctor  Funkhouser's.  He's  what  they 
call  a— a  pyretologist,  I  think  it  is.  He 
Kave  me  this  as  a  test  and  told  me  to  go 
home  and  type  it  out." 

"Are  you  a  stenographer?" 

A  faint  flush  mounted  the  girl's  white 
cheek. 

"I  thought  I  could  be  one,  the  same  as 
I  thought  I  could  do  pastel  work  for  the 
fashion  papers.  But  I  haven't  had  enough 
practice,  and  Doctor  Funkhouser  thought 
I  was  too  young." 

Widder  began  to  understand.  But  he 
insisted  on  remaining  practical. 

"Is  your  machine  a  good  one?" 

"Not  very;  it's  only  rented  by  the  week. 
But  it's  better  than  my  notes." 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  them,"  he  sug- 
gested. His  tone  was  so  matter  of  fact 
that  she  did  not  even  hesitate. 

He  glanced  over  the  pages  of  hiero- 
glyphics, with  here  and  there  a  phrase  writ- 
ten out  in  long  hand.  Among  these  he 
encountered  such  words  as  fibrovascular 
and  intravenous  and  pyosapremia,  and 
many  more  like  them. 

"My,  my,  but  they  do  seem  jaw- 
breakers," he  admitted.  He  rubbed  the 
top  of  his  head  with  his  forefinger  as  he 
puzzled  over  the  word  "kakexia,"  with 
"cakexia"  written  above  and  "cachexia" 
below  it. 

"Now  just  what  is  kakexia?"  he  pon- 
dered aloud. 

"That's  something  he  said  he  thought  I 
might  possibly  have  myself,"  added  the 
girl  with  listless  bitterness.  "This  is  the 
first  page  or  two  of  his  lecture  on  some  sort 
of  fever.  He's  getting  the  series  ready  to  be 
brought  out  in  book  form.  That's  why  he 
advertised  for  an  extra  stenographer." 

Widder  was  still  studying  the  notebook. 
Then  the  idea  came  to  him: 

"Why,  what  you  need  here  is  a  medical 
dictionary.  Then  you  can  look  up  the 
words  and  make  sure  of  them.  And  that'll 
put  you  straight  on  the  spelling,  besides 
showing  that  you've  got  your  text  co- 
herent." 

The  suggestion  was  a  simple  enough  one, 
but  at  the  core  of  Widder's  enthusiasm 
burrowed  a  small  canker  of  disquiet.  Such 
things  cost  money,  and  he  himself,  that 
week,  was  not  overburdened  with  ready 
cash. 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  He's  only  given  me  until  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  turn  it  in." 

"Then  supposing  we  get  that  dictionary 
and  settle  down  to  work,"  he  hesitatingly 
suggested. 

"Where?"  asked  the  incredulous  girl. 

"Why,  I  can  have  a  medical  dictionary 
up  here  in  a  jiffy,"  announced  the  hero- 
ically mendacious  Widder. 

"But  I  can't  ask  you  to  do  this,"  ob- 
jected the  girl. 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  Widder.  "I  can 
borrow  that  book  inside  of  ten  minutes!" 

This  was  not  exactly  the  truth,  but  he 
gave  her  no  time  to  fathom  his  deceptions. 
Instead,  he  slipped  back  into  his  own  room, 
turned  down  the  gas  in  the  stove,  put  on 
his  hat  and  coat,  and  bolted  for  East 
Twenty-third  Street  between  Lexington 
and  Fourth  Avenues.  There  he  found  one 
of  the  basement  booksellers  along  that 
tideway  of  second-hand  literature  putting 
up  his  shutters  for  the  night.  Widder 
casually  inquired  if  he  had  anything  in  the 
line  of  medical  dictionaries.  He  was  shown 
a  nurse's  handbook,  for  eighty  cents,  and 
a  much  fatter  and  more  authentic  volume 
which  could  be  knocked  down  to  him  at 
half  price,  to  wit:  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents. 

Widder,  being  an  artful  buyer,  lamented 
the  break  in  the  dictionary's  binding  and 
the  utter  absence  of  a  title  page.  He 
promptly  proclaimed  it  as  being  worth  a 
dollar  to  him,  and  no  more.  The  dealer  said 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  Widder  shook  his  head. 
The  dealer,  consulting  his  watch,  said  it 
could  go  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  if  it 
went  without  further  argument.  Widder 
counted  out  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  and  an- 
nounced that  amount  as  his  limit.  It  was 
the  dealer's  turn  to  shake  his  head;  he 
couldn't  afford  to  lose  money  on  books  like 
that.  Widder  accordingly  gathered  up  his 
dime  and  four  quarters  and  started  for  the 
door.  As  he  had  hoped  and  half  expected, 
the  dealer  stopped  him  before  he  mounted 
the  snow-covered  steps  to  the  street  level. 


The  bargain  was  closed;  it  was  giving  the 
book  away,  but  no  shop  could  be  kept  open 
all  night  over  a  matter  of  fifteen  cents. 

Widder  did  not  wait  even  to  have  the 
dictionary  wrapped  up.  He  scurried  home 
like  a  rabbit  making  for  its  warren.  And 
he  was  glad  to  find  the  musty  hallways 
empty,  for  the  girl  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  Her  eyes  were  no 
longer  red. 

"It's  c-a-c-h-e-x-i-a,"  he  triumphantly 
announced,  for  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  it  up  in  the  bookstore;  "and  it  means 
ill-nourishment  or  malnutrition." 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She 
merely  stood  watching  him  as  he  riffled  the 
pages  of  the  bulky  volume  before  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  do  things  like  this  for  every- 
body?" she  asked. 

He  in  turn  did  not  listen  directly  to  her 
words,  for  the  spirit  of  adventure  suddenly 
burned  strong  within  him. 

"Now  this  is  what  we  ought  to  do,"  he 
meditatively  observed:  "Your  room  seems 
a  bit  small  for  two  to  work  in,  doesn't  it? 
And  your  light  isn't  what  it  ought  to  be  for 
typing  stuff  like  this.  So  supposing  we 
shift." 

"Shift?"  she  echoed. 

"Yes,  shift  that  machine  into  my  room. 
Then  as  soon  as  I  get  a  fire  going  we'll  start 
to  work  and  get  that  shorthand  straightened 
out  inside  of  a  couple  of  hours." 

"But  this  is  my  Waterloo,"  objected  the 
girl. 

"Well,  I'll  be  the  Bliicher  who  came  in  at 
the  tail  end,  to  kind  of  help  along,"  an- 
nounced Widder,  astounded  a  little  at  his 
own  audacity  and  tingling  a  little  at  the 
thought  of  so  neatly  capping  what  he  plainly 
saw  to  be  a  historical  allusion.  For  there 
was  a  time  when  Widder  had  been  a  read- 
ing man,  even  on  days  when  it  didn't  rain. 

"I  can't!"  protested  the  girl. 

Widder  seemed  unable  to  comprehend 
her  scruples. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  win  out  at  this?  "  he 
inquired  with  a  hand  movement  toward 
the  notebook. 

"Yes,"  she  finally  admitted. 

"Then  if  I  can  help  you  out  with  an 
hour's  work,  isn't  it  the  sensible  thing  to  do?  " 

"It  isn't  fair!"  she  persisted. 

"But  if  I  can  turn  the  tables  and  get  you 
to  help  me  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  wouldn't 
that  make  it  fair?" 

Her  brow  cleared. 

"That  is  the  only  condition  on  which  I'd 
think  of  it,"  was  her  answer. 

"Then  it's  settled,"  said  Widder  with 
decision. 

"But  how  can  I  help  you?" 

A  few  weeks  of  city  life,  it  was  plain  to 
Widder,  had  shaken  that  girl  down  to  hard- 
pan.  And  she  looked  as  though  a  good 
square  meal  might  be  the  making  of  her. 

"By  typing  six  or  eight  letters  about  a 
patent  of  mine,"  he  promptly  explained  to 
her.  And  he  eased  his  conscience  by  remind- 
ing himself  that  there  were  a  few  manu- 
facturers whose  attention  might  reasonably 
be  redirected  toward  his  fireproof  paint. 
"That  can  be  done  later  in  the  week.  But 
we'll  have  to  start  straightening  out  this 
doctor  stuff  in  half  an  hour." 

He  turned  and  walked  back  to  his  room. 
He  walked  on  his  heels,  like  a  man  with  a 
purpose,  and  he  refused  to  look  over  the 
banister  for  any  possible  apparitions  of 
Mrs.  Feeney. 

Back  in  his  room  he  promptly  lighted 
the  green-globed  reading  lamp  which  he 
had  bought  in  a  junk  shop  and  rehabili- 
tated with  his  own  hand.  Then  he  touched 
a  match  to  his  open  fire,  fed  and  watered  the 
canary  and,  donning  a  huge  apron  of  white 
butcher's  linen,  began  his  preparations  for 
supper.  He  worked  both  rapidly  and  res- 
olutely. 

When  the  table,  draped  with  imitation 
linen  of  his  own  laundering  and  garnished 
with  much  mismated  chinaware,  had  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire,  and  when 
the  Hamburg  had  been  smothered  in  finely 
sliced  onions  and  the  buttered  toast  had 
been  spread  fanwise  over  a  somewhat 
battered  plate  of  the  willow  pattern,  and 
the  coffee  had  been  done  to  a  turn,  Widder, 
still  in  his  huge  apron,  stepped  back  to  the 
hall-room  door. 

"Can  you  come  now?"  he  asked  in  his 
most  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"Yes,"  the  girl  answered,  staring  a  little 
blankly  at  the  white  butcher's  linen,  which 
Widder,  through  long  use,  had  come  to 
wear  as  unconsciously  as  a  busy  surgeon 
wears  his  operating  gow  n. 

"Then  if  you'll  take  the  notebook,"  he 
explained, "  I'll  bring  along  the  typewriter." 

(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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Materials  in  place  ready  for  construction  work 


Hand  finishing  with  a  wooden  trowel 


There  Is  Nothing  Mysterious  About  Concrete  Roads 

Every  Taxpayer  Can  Easily  Understand  the  Simple  Principles  of  Good  Construction 

CONCRETE  is  very  different  from  macadam.    The  great  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  concrete  road  is  a  solid,  durable  slab  of  stone;  the  macadam  road 

a  closely  packed  mass  of  crushed  stone  rolled  down  to  a  smooth  surface.  The  concrete  road  is  cemented 
into  a  single  mass ;  sand,  gravel  and  stone  and  cement  have  been  permanently  united.  The  macadam  road 
is  held  together  usually  by  a  binder,  and  when  the  binder  melts  or  is  sucked  out  by  passing  wheels  the 
road  rapidly  crumbles.  The  concrete  road  has  no  binder  to  be  destroyed;  it  cannot  be  disintegrated. 
The  heaviest  traffic  cannot  cut  its  flinty  surface;  the  suction  of  automobile  tires  cannot  harm  it.  A 
concrete  road  never  softens  in  the  sun;  it  becomes  stronger  every  year. 
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ONE  COURSE  CONCRETE  HIGHWAY 


The  building  of  a  concrete  road  is  neither  difficult  nor 
complicated,  and  if  the  specifications  are  carefully  followed, 
a  perfect  road  will  result. 

As  soon  as  the  grading  and  drainage  have  been  done,  the 
surface,  or  subgrade,  is  thoroughly  rolled  and  the  materials 
piled  conveniently  beside  the  road. 

These  materials  consist  of  washed  and  screened  gravel 
or  hard  stone,  from  V4  to  IV2  inches  in  size,  washed  and 
screened  sand  and  Portland  cement. 

Forms  are  then  set  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  at 
intervals  of  approximately  25  feet  soft  steel  plates  about  3  or  4 
inches  wide  and  V4  of  an  inch  thick  are  set  across  the  road 
to  protect  the  pavement  at  the  contraction  joints.  Between 
the  plates,  two  of  which  are  used  at  each  joint,  several  strips 
of  tarred  felt  are  inserted. 

The  materials  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  in  exact 
proportion  of  usually  1  part  cement,  IV2  parts  sand  and  3 
parts  gravel  or  stone,  together  with  the  necessary  water,  and 
the  resulting  mixture  poured  into  the  forms  where  it  is  leveled 
with  a  template  to  give  it  the  proper  contour,  and  finished 
with  a  wooden  trowel. 

Concrete  roads  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  too  rapidly, 
and  should  be  protected  from  traffic  for  several  weeks.  Hut 
once  hardened,  they  offer  a  surface  which  is  proof  against  sun 
and  rain  and  the  wear  of 
traffic,— a  mudlcss,  d  listless 
pavement  which  gives  a  sure 
footing  to  horses'  hoofs  and 
a  safe  surface  for  the  tires  of 
swiftly  running  automobiles. 


CONCRETE 

FOR  PERMANENCE 


The  cost  of  a  concrete  road  varies  with  the  locality  and 
the  cheapness  of  labor  and  materials,  but  an  estimate  of 
$12,000  per  mile  for  a  16-foot  road  is  approximately  the 
average;  a  cost  of  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  macadam. 

Upkeep,  that  ever-increasing  burden  with  other  types  of 
roads,  amounts  to  practically  nothing  for  the  concrete  road. 
A  range  of  $25  to  $75  a  year  per  mile  should  amply  provide 
for  the  most  careful  inspection  and  repair.  This  is  what  the 
Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners  of. Wayne  County, 
Michigan,  says  regarding  the  concrete  road  in  their  eighth 
annual  report,  1913-1914: 

"The  fact  that  we  have  over  one  hundred  miles  of  concrete  road  in 
Wayne  County,  some  of  it  in  its  sixth  year  of  service,  without  the  semblance 
of  a  rut,  without  a  single  25-foot  section  having  been  taken  up  and  replaced 
since  we  have  been  building  and  developing  this  type  of  road,  is  ample  justifi- 
cation, in  our  opinion,  for  the  adoption  of  the  concrete  road  as  our  Standard  type 
of  construction.  It  is  comparatively  low  in  first  cost;  it  is  free  from  dust;  it 
furnishes  good  traction  for  all  types  of  vehicles;  it  is  not  slippery;  it  is  durable; 
it  does  not  require  excessive  yearly  maintenance  charges;  and  it  is  usable  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  irrespective  of  weather  conditions." 

If  you  are  interested  in  building  good  roads  in  your 
community,  write  to  us.  We  will  gladly  furnish  any 
road  commissioner,  contractor,  engineer,  taxpayer  or 
community  full  information  regarding  concrete  roads,  their 
construction  and  maintenance.  We  have  for  free  distribu- 
tion a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  "The  Proceedings 
(210  pages)  of  the  National 

Conference  on  Concrete  Ron// 

Bus/ding"  (an  organization 

of  I  lighway  experts ) . 
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Patented  by  Hudson 
December  28,  1915 


The  Transcendent  Car 


That  fact  fixes  Hudson  supremacy. 

All  previous  Hudsons,  though  the  leaders  among 
fine  cars,  have  had  rivals  of  like  type. 

Now  the  motor  which  has  broken  all  stock-car 
records  is  controlled  by  Hudson  patents. 

The  undisputed  monarch  in  motor  efficiency  can  be 
had  in  the  Hudson  only.  Never  before  has  any  car 
controlled  a  like  attraction. 

OUR  OUTPUT,  $42,000,000 

That  is  why  we  doubled  our  factory  before  announc- 
ing the  Super-Six.  And  we  bought  materials  for  42 
million  dollars'  worth  before  anyone  saw  the  car. 

For  here  is  a  motor  nearly  twice  better  than  our 
former  best.  A  motor  whose  performance  has  never 
been  matched  in  any  size  or  type  or  price. 

And  all  the  demand  for  that  motor,  on  which  fine 
car  buyers  will  insist,  must  be  met  by  us  alone. 


A  76  HORSEPOWER  CAR 

Here  is  the  smallest  motor  ever  built  with  76  horse- 
power capacity.   And  the  lightest. 

The  size  is  identical  with  the  Hudson  Six-40,  yet  it 
shows  80  per  cent  more  efficiency. 

It  out-performs  all  other  types. 

There  never  was  such 
flexibility,  such  quick  re- 
sponse, such  quiet  opera- 
tion. Never  such  reserve 
power  without  greater 
size  and  weight. 

There  never  was  a  stock 
car  which  could  speed  like 
this,  or  creep  like  this,  or 
pick  up  so  quickly,  or 
glide  with  such  bird-like 
motion. 


Official  Records 

Made  at  Sheepshead  Bay  under  supervision  of  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association,  with  a  7-passenger  stock-car 
Super-Six.  Breaking  all  stock-car  records  for  any  size,  or 
any  price,  or  any  number  of  cylinders. 

100  miles  in  80  min.,  21.4  sec,  averaging  74.67  miles 
per  hour,  with  driver  and  passenger. 

Previous  best  stock-car  record  was  made  with  a  multi- 
cylinder  car  carrying  driver  only. 

75.69  miles  in  one  hour  with  driver  and  passenger. 
Two  laps  made  at  76.75  miles  per  hour. 
Standing  start  to  50  miles  per  hour  in  16.2  sec.  A 
new  record  in  quick  acceleration. 


And  all  this  is  due  to  ending  vibration.  It  is  the 
very  acme  in  motor  attainments. 

ALSO  LUXURIOUS  CARS 

This  patented  motor  makes  the  Hudson  the  great 
car  of  the  day.  Men  who  want  the  best  must  have  it. 
So  we  have  embodied  all  the  luxuries  which  that 
class  demands. 

The  bodies  are  entirely  new  creations.  They  are 
new  in  design,  in  finish,  in  upholstery,  and  in  features 
like  the  double-cowl.  In  all  respects— down  to  small- 
est details— they  mark  the  limit  in  fine  body -building. 

We  do  not  need  to  argue  that  fact.  Hudson  emi- 
nence in  these  respects  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

"mEETS^  EVERYMAN'S  WANT 

Today  men  who  want  the  superlative  car  will  find 
that  we  control  it.  Any  comparison  will  prove  that 
to  their  satisfaction. 

But  we  also  want  to  urge  what  the  Super-Six  means 
in  economy  to  those  who  seek  it. 

Despite  its  power,  this  motor  is  small  and  light. 
The  lack  of  vibration  reduces  friction  to  minimum  — 
a  vast  saving  in  fuel  and  in  wear. 

And  our  mammoth  production  gives  you  a  value 

unmatched  among  qual- 
ity cars. 

If  you  have  any  idea  of 
paying  even  $1000,  you 
will  find  actual  savings  to 
outweigh  the  difference  in 
the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

On  exhibit  at  all  Hud- 
son showrooms. 


7-Passenger  Phaeton,  $1375 

at  Detroit. 
Five  Other  Styles  of  Bodies. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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(Contlnumd  from  Pag*  SO) 

He  saw,  to  his  relief,  that  she  was  no 
longer  hesitating.  He  waited  in  the  hall- 
way until  she  turned  down  her  gas  and 
closed  her  door.  Then  he  nodded  toward 
the  opposing  doorway,  through  which  the 
warmer  light  streamed. 

She  stepped  into  his  room  as  calmly  as  a 
secretary  steps  into  an  office.  Her  face  did 
not  cloud  even  when  he  carefully  shut  the 
door  behind  him.  But  a  look  of  perplexity 
came  into  her  eyes  as  they  turned  from 
the  twittering  canary  and  the  open  fire- 
place to  the  supper  table  unmistakably 
prepared  for  refection.  That  look  troubled 
Widder  not  a  little. 

"I  hope  you — you  won't  mind.  But  you 
see  I  had  to  have  supper.  And  I  thought 
you  might  not — I  mean  I  thought  you 
might  join  me." 

He  was  plainly  making  a  mess  of  it. 

"But  I've  had  my  supper,"  said  the  girl, 
biting  her  lip.  For  the  second  time  he 
noticed  a  slight  flush  steal  up  over  her  face. 

"Then  perhaps  you  won't  mind  sitting 
here,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  form,"  he  sug- 
gested. "You  see,  I  thought  coffee  might 
keep  us  up  a  bit." 

She  was  once  more  looking  studiously 
about  the  room.  Then  she  stared  through 
the  dark-room  doorway  at  the  gas  stove 
burning  on  the  zinc  board  at  the  end  of  his 
worktable.  He  felt  sure  she  was  sniffing 
the  smell  of  coffee  on  the  warm  air.  But 
her  attitude  still  seemed  uncompromising. 

"I'm  afraid  my  cooking  is — is  too  plain, 
perhaps,  for  " 

She  laughed  openly,  for  the  first  time, 
though  he  could  not  understand  her  reason 
for  laughing. 

"It  smells  good!"  she  declared. 

"Then  if  you  will  honor  me,"  he  began 
a  little  ponderously. 

She  laughed  again  as  she  sat  down  in  the 
chair  which  he  had  pushed  back  for  her. 
And  a  distinct  tingle  went  up  and  down  his 
spine  as  he  stepped  back  through  the  dark- 
room door  for  the  coffeepot.  For  it  came 
home  to  him,  in  a  sort  of  dizzy  flash,  that 
a  young  woman  was  actually  eating  supper 
with  him  in  his  rooms. 

And  once  started,  that  young  woman  ate 
with  honest  and  direct  relish,  as  he  had 
expected  anyone  with  such  honest  and 
direct  hazel  eyes  would  do.  She  ate  fried 
onions  and  Hamburg  and  buttered  toast 
and  strained  honey  and  fig  newtons,  with 
two  cups  of  coffee.  And,  as  she  ate,  her 
color  mounted  incredibly,  and  the  last 
lingering  stiffness  went  out  of  her  speech. 
She  even  offered  to  help  Widder  clear  away 
the  things.  But  he  told  her  to  enjoy  the 
fire,  for  it  would  take  him  only  a  jiffy.  And 
while  the  debris  was  being  transported  to 
the  dark  room  the  girl  sat  and  watched 
the  fire,  and  fed  cracker  crumbs  to  the 
sleepy  canary,  which  promptly  rewarded 
this  attention  with  a  little  run  of  notes. 

"She  sings  very  sweetly,"  said  the  girl 
over  her  shoulder  to  Widder. 

"Yes,  he's  a  good  singer,"  amended  the 
owner  of  the  bird,  taking  off  his  apron  and 
feeling  as  though  he  himself,  for  some 
absurd  reason,  might  trill  an  equally  light- 
hearted  run  of  notes. 

Then  they  started  to  work.  Widder  first 
looked  over  the  typewriter.  Then  he 
doubled  a  sheet  of  paper  and  tried  its  action. 

"This  machine'll  work  better  if  I  tighten 
up  the  tension  spring,"  he  told  the  girl,  who 
watched  from  over  his  shoulder.  "And  if 
I  bend  back  two  or  three  of  those  type  bars 
it'll  probably  make  the  letters  align  a  little 
truer." 

"The  lines  were  rather  wabbly,"  the  girl 
acknowledged  as  she  held  her  breath  while 
Widder,  with  his  pliers,  applied  apparently 
calamitous  pressure  to  the  slender  bars  of 
steel.  But  he  was  mechanic  enough  not  to 
bungle  the  job.  And  in  another  two  min- 
utes they  were  at  work  with  the  notebook 
and  the  medical  dictionary,  tracing  up 
the  renegade  words  and  building  out  the 
sentences. 

Widder,  once  on  the  trail  of  a  word, 
tracked  it  down,  no  matter  what  itl  dis- 
guises, as  a  detective  tracks  down  an  out- 
law. Certain  of  these  fugitives,  such  as 
odynophobia  and  tritacophya  and  phleg- 
masia and  edema,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 


trouble.  But  he  came  to  regard  it  as  a  sort 
of  game,  and  by  midnight  the  last  un- 
certain Greco-Latin  jawbreaker  had  been 
rounded  up  and  identified  and  imprisoned 
in  the  text  where  it  belonged.  Then,  after 
a  final  revision  had  been  made,  Widder 
took  the  copy  and  read  it  aloud,  spelling 
out  the  hard  words,  while  the  girl  at  the 
machine  put  the  sentences  into  type. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  rather  done  you  out," 
ventured  Widder  as  the  girl  at  the  table 
added  her  last  sheet  to  the  little  pile,  took 
them  up  and  gently  tamped  the  uneven 
edges  together. 

"I'm  not  tired,"  she  protested,  although 
the  shadows  about  her  eyes  plainly  enough 
contradicted  that  statement.  "For  all  the 
hard  work  fell  on  you. " 

The  gratitude  in  those  tired  eyes  he 
knew  was  more  than  he  deserved.  So  he 
tried  to  tell  her  that  it  had  seemed  fun  to 
him,  and  he'd  learned  a  lot  out  of  that 
dictionary  in  the  last  few  hours. 

"Then  it  must  be  late!"  she  announced, 
suddenly  conscious  of  her  surroundings. 

Widder  consulted  his  big  nickel  watch. 
That  honest  timepiece  said  exactly  half- 
past  twelve. 

The  girl  at  once  got  up  from  her  chair. 
At  the  same  moment  Widder,  with  his  head 
inclined  and  an  intent  look  in  his  vacant 
eyes,  made  a  prompt  and  peremptory 
motion  for  silence.  He  felt  sure  that  he  had 
heard  a  faint  asthmatic  cough  and  the 
shuffling  of  feet. 

"Would  you  mind  waiting  a  minute  or 
two?"  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "I'm — I'm 
afraid  there's  somebody  outside." 

She  stood  staring  at  him  with  perplexed 
eyes.  She  continued  to  stare  at  him  as  he 
tiptoed  to  the  door  and  cautiously  slipped 
the  bolt. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  she 
said  a  little  scornfully. 

"Sssh!"  softly  hissed  the  perturbed 
Widder. 

It  was  plain  that  she  was  not  yet  fully 
acquainted  with  the  administrative  ulti- 
matums of  the  apparitional  Mrs.  Feeney. 
And  Widder  found  himself  rather  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  making  her 
understand  the  situation. 

"Just  a  minute  or  two,  please!"  he 
asked  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
listening  intently.  Finally,  a  little  nettled 
by  the  girl's  smile  of  careless  scorn,  he 
withdrew  the  bolt.  Then  he  opened  the 
door,  an  inch  at  a  time.  The  hall,  to  his 
infinite  relief,  was  empty. 

"I'll  bring  your  typewriter,"  he  said, 
still  in  a  whisper.  But  he  stood  guarded 
and  watchful  as  the  girl  walked  back  to  her 
own  room  and  swung  open  the  door.  He 
could  hear  the  puff  of  her  gas  as  she  lighted 
it.  Taking  up  the  typewriter,  he  tiptoed 
quietly  along  the  hall  with  it.  But  he 
seemed  to  lack  the  courage  to  penetrate 
farther  than  the  threshold. 

She  came  to  the  door  and  took  the  type- 
writer from  his  hands.  By  this  time  he 
felt  everything  was  safe,  yet  his  horri- 
pilations of  anxiety,  oddly  enough,  had  in 
some  way  served  to  give  a  touch  of  aban- 
doned adventure  to  it  all.  The  girl  came 
back  to  the  open  door  and  stood  with  her 
straight  young  figure  outlined  against  .the 
light  behind  her. 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  thank  you 
now,"  she  said,  subdued  by  the  midnight 
quietness  of  the  house  and  speaking  in  little 
more  than  a  whisper.  But  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  and  he  took  it  clumsily.  Then 
he  dropped  it  as  suddenly  as  though  it  had 
been  a  hot  potato. 

"Will  you  let  me  know  how  everything 
comes  out?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  back.  "Good 
night!" 

"Good  night,"  he  answered. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  crept  cautiously 
back  through  his  own  door  and  swung  it 
shut  that  a  moan,  grim  yet  faint,  sounded 
through  tin-  gloom  of  the  upper  house.  For 
Mrs.  Feeney,  standing  like  an  avenging 
Sibyl  at  the  bottom  of  t  he  fourth-floor  stair- 
way, realized  that  "goin's  on"  were  being 
enacted  in  her  house  and  its  fair  name  was 
being  threatened. 
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t£ese  eofd  clay's  ? 

Pears'  Glycerine  Soap  known  to  the  trade 
as  Pears'  Scented  Soap  will  save  you  this  dis- 
comfort. Use  this  pure,  refreshing  soap  every 
day  and  avoid  the  chapping  and  redness 
caused  by  keen,  biting  wind. 

Pears'  helps  to  retain  the  freshness  of  the 
complexion  in  raw,  damp  weather. 


Pears' ci  c™e  Soap 


is  more  than  a  mere  cleansing  agent.  It  completely  frees  the  pores 
of  impurities — which  are  the  usual  cause  of  skin  troubles — and 
promotes  a  natural,  healthy  condition  of  the  skin.  At  the  same  time 
the  gentle,  soothing  effect  of  the  glycerine  soap  allays  the  irritation 
and  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

Use  Pears'  Glycerine  Soap  faithfully  with  plenty  of  hot  water — 
rinsing  with  cold — drying  the  skin  thoroughly,  and  you  will  have 
no  need  for  cosmetics.  Use  Pears'  Glycerine  Soap  throughout  the 
entire  winter. 

Sold  at  20  cents  per  cake  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  mailed  by  us  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  &  F.  PEARS,  Ltd. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  toilet  soaps  in  the  world 
WALTER  JANVIER,  U.  S.  Agent.  517  Canal  Street,  New  York  City 
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SAVE  BIG  MONEY 
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We  have  letters  from  hundreds  of  home  owners  telling  how  Gordon-Van  Tine 
methods  have  saved  them  lame  amounts.  Cosy  houses  $.{()(>  up  I  Send  coupon; 
learn  what  wc  can  save  you.  Oct  our  2  big  plan  hooks.  (300  plans,  photos,  color 
schemes,  exact  costs.)    FREE!    We  sell 

Ready-Sawed  Homes  ^VT. ^-Standard  Homes  SfiWgjatfc 

Our  two  big  new  plan  books  fully  describe  both  ways.  We  make  plans  free.  All 
material  delivered  at  onetime  no  delays  I  lighest  grade  materials  Convenience 
idea*,  well-planned  kitchens,  panlry  cases  built-in;  DO  kitchen  eabMttl  needed, 
I. men  closets;  beaut  il  nil  v  k'. lined  2-panel  Kir  doors;  bungalow  trim  for  m.ilioraiit. 
nr  other  Imish.    Many  I.iIh.i  savers  appealing  to  women.    All  at 

*»  ll«Jie»clie  irrices.  t . . t . r    u.    ell  tl  ih  catalog  onl) 

1-owest  Belling  expense  makes  pru  es  rock  bottom  I  l\  t  I  l(K),(KM)  home  owners  and 
10,000  contractors  buy  regularly  Irutll  us.    Do  the  same. 

Get  These  3  Books  FREE!  ^b^„^^^ 

mg  Material     I  V>  illustrated  pages  of  money-savers.    Send  .  oupoii  NOW  I 
GORDON -VAN  TINE  CO.,  5866  Ca.e  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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Consult  the  impression  upper- 
most in  your  mind  and  you 
will  find  that  you  think  of 
this  car  as  very  carefully  and 
very  conscientiously  made 


This  very  Kencrnl  and  instinctive  feeling  is 
of  course  a  reflection  of  the  actual  facts. 
People  think  of  the  car  in  this  light  because 
of  their  high  opinion  of  Dodge  Brothers  as 
manufacturers.  And  that  good  opinion  is 
justified  by  the  performance  of  the  car. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster  com- 
plete, including  regular  mohair  top,  is  $950 
(f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dcidge  Brothers,  Detroit 


Partial  Payment 
Preparedness 

The  Partial  Payment  Plan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  enables  any  man  or  wom- 
an with  a  regular  income  to  buy  standard 
stocks  and  bonds. 

With  a  reasonable  initial  deposit  and 
regular  monthly  payments,  you  can  be  ready 
for  the  year's  investment  opportunity  now. 

Send  for  Booklet  9 — "Partial  Payment  Plan." 

JohnMuir&fp. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICE.  61  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 
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Cash  For  Waste  Paper 


Save  waste  paper— bale  it— sell  it. 
Worth  $3  to  $10  cash  per  ton.  Always 
a  market.  Every  store,  office,  factory', 
school,  etc.,  needs  a 


PAPER 
BALER 


(TJied  by  U.  S  Oot'i) 

Safe,  convenient,  profitable  way  to  take 
care  of  waate  paper.  Eliminate,  tire-risk — 
■am  room — par*  foe  itarif  and  earns  divi- 
dend.. 5  un  Ten  day.'  trial.  Write  for 
Catalog.  B-v.  and  booklet.  "  Money  in  Wane 
Paper."  Salesmen  and  Jobber.  Wanted. 
DAVENPORT  MFO  CO..  Davenport,  Iowa. 


fP^  Buy  By  Name 

—Robbing   &  Myers. 

Thus  you  say  you  want  the 
best.  Twenty  years'  experience 
in  the  making  of  electric  fans  for 
all  purposes  is  yours  when  you  say 
"Robbins  &  Myers."  Think  that  over. 

All  styles  and  sizes.  Direct  or  alter- 
nating current.  Oscillating  or  station- 
ary. Various  adjustable  speeds.  Every 
fan  need  met. 

So— lay  "  Robbini  &  Myeri." 
This  ib  a  guarantee  of  worth. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio 

Branthn  and  Dtaltrt  EvtrywhtTt 


Robbins  &M^ers 
Fans 
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shook  him — oh,  how  he  shook  him!  lie 
shook  him  up  and  down  and  back  and  forth 
and  to  and  fro  and  forward  and  rearward; 
shook  him  until  his  collar  came  undone  and 
his  nose  glasses  flew  oil'  into  space;  shook 
him  until  his  hair  came  down  in  his  eyes  and 
his  teeth  rattled  in  his  jaw;  shook  him  into 
limp,  breathless,  voiceless  helplessness,  and 
then,  holding  him  dangling  and  flopping  for 
a  moment,  slapped  him  once  very  gently, 
almost  as  a  mother  might  slap  an  erring 
child  of  exceedingly  tender  years,  and 
dropped  the  limp  form  and  stepped  over  it 
and  climbed  down  of!  the  platform  into  the 
midst  of  the  excited  crowd.  The  third  of 
the  series  of  the  joint  debates  was  ended; 
also  the  series  itself. 

.Judge  Priest  instantly  shoved  forward, 
his  size  and  his  impetuosity  clearing  the 
path  for  him  through  a  press  of  lesser  and 
less  determined  bodies.  He  thrust  a  firm 
hand  into  the  crook  of  his  nephew's  arm 
and  led  him  off  up  the  street,  clear  of  those? 
who  might  have  sought  either  to  compli- 
ment or  to  reprehend  the  young  man.  As 
they  went  away  linked  together  thus  it  was 
observed  that  the  Judge  wore  upon  his 
broad  face  a  look  of  sore  distress,  and  it 
was  overheard  that  he  grievously  lamented 
the  most  regrettable  occurrence  that  had 
just  transpired  and  that  openly  he  re- 
proached young  Houser  for  his  elemental 
response  to  the  verbal  attacks  of  Mr. 
Montjoy,  and,  in  view  of  the  profound 
physical  and  spiritual  shock  to  Mr.  Mont- 
joy's  well-known  pride  and  dignity,  that  he 
expressed  a  deep  concern  for  the  possible 
outcome.  Upon  this  last  head  he  was 
particularly  and  shrilly  emphatic. 

In  such  a  fashion,  with  the  nephew  striv- 
ing vainly  to  speak  in  his  own  defense  and 
with  the  uncle  as  constantly  interrupting 
to  reprimand  him  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
peril  he  had  brought  upon  his  head,  and  all 
in  so  loud  a  voice  as  to  be  clearly  audible  to 
any  persons  hovering  near  by,  the  pair 
continued  upon  their  journey  until  they 
reached  Soule's  drug  store.  There,  with  a 
final  sorrowful  nod  of  the  Judge's  head  and 
a  final  shake  of  his  admonishing  forefinger, 
they  parted.  The  younger  man  departed, 
presumably  for  his  home,  to  meditate  upon 
his  foolhardy  conduct,  and  the  older  went 
inside  the  store  and  retired  to  Mr.  Soule's 
little  box  of  an  office  at  the  rear,  hard  by 
the  prescription  case.  Carefully  closing 
the  door  after  him  to  insure  privacy  he 
remained  there  for  upward  of  an  hour,  en- 
gaged undoubtedly  in  melancholy  reflec- 
tions touching  upon  the  outbreak  of  his 
most  culpable  kinsman  and  upon  the  con- 
ceivable consequences. 

He  must  have  done  some  writing,  too,  for 
when  at  length  he  emerged  he  was  holding 
in  one  hand  a  sealed  envelope.  Summoning 
to  him  Logan  Eaker,  Mr.  Soule's  colored 
errand  boy,  he  intrusted  the  note  to  Logan, 
along  with  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  messen- 
ger hire,  and  sent  the  black  boy  away.  From 
this  circumstance  several  persons  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Soule's  hypothesized  that 
very  probably  the  Judge  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  write  Mr.  Montjoy  a  note  of 
apology  in  the  name  of  his  nephew  and 
of  himself.  However,  this  upon  the  part  of 
the  onlookers  was  but  a  supposition.  They 
merely  were  engaged  in  the  old  practice,  so 
hallowed  among  bystanders,  of  putting  two 
and  two  together,  by  such  process  some- 
times attaining  a  total  of  four  and  some- 
times not. 

As  regards,  on  the  other  hand,  Quintus 
Q.  Montjoy,  he  retained  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  passage  homeward  following 
his  mishandling  by  Tobias  J.  Houser.  For 
the  time  a  seething  confusion  ruled  his 
being.  Mingled  emotions  of  chagrin,  rage 
and  shame — but  most  of  all  rage — boiled  in 
his  brain  until  the  top  of  his  skull  threat- 
ened to  come  right  off.  Since  he  was  a 
schoolboy  until  now  none  had  laid  so  much 
as  an  impious  finger  upon  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  the  warm,  strong 
desire  to  shed  human  blood,  to  see  it  spat- 
ter and  pour  forth  in  red  streams.  The 
ghost  of  his  grandfather  waked  and  walked 
within  him;  anyway  it  is  but  fair  to  assume 
that  it  did  so. 

Somebody  must  have  rebuttoned  Mr. 
Montjoy's  collar  for  him  and  readjusted  his 
necktie.  Somebody  else  of  equally  uncer- 
tain identity  must  have  salvaged  his  glasses 
and  restored  them  to  their  customary  place 
on  the  bridge  of  his  slender  nose.  True,  he 
preserved  no  memory  of  these  details.  But 
when,  half  an  hour  after  the  encounter,  a 


hired  hack  deposited  him  at  his  yard  gate, 
and  when  Mr.  Barnhill,  who,  it  would  ap- 
pear dimly  and  almost  as  a  figment  from 
a  troubled  dream,  accompanied  him  on  the 
ride,  had  dismounted  and  had  volunteered 
to  help  him  alight  from  the  vehicle,  mean- 
while offering  words  intended  to  be  sympa- 
thetic, Mr.  Montjoy  found  collar,  necktie 
and  glasses  all  properly  bestowed. 

Within  the  sanctified  and  solitary  pre- 
cincts of  his  library,  beneath  the  grim, 
limned  eyes  of  his  ancestor,  Mr.  Montjoy 
reattained  a  measure  of  outward  calm  and 
of  consecutive  thought;  coincidently  with 
these  a  tremendous  resolution  began  to 
harden  inside  of  him.  Presently,  as  he 
walked  the  floor  alternately  clenching  ard 
unclenching  his  hands,  the  telephone  rang. 
Answering  the  call,  he  heard  coming  across 
the  line  the  familiar  voice  of  one  who,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  her  husband  from  the 
city,  now  undertook  to  offer  advice.  It 
would  seem  that  Mrs.  Maydew  had  just 
heard  of  the  brutal  assault  perpetrated 
upon  her  friend;  she  was  properly  indig- 
nant and  more  than  properly  desirous  that 
a  just  vengeance  be  exacted.  It  would 
seem  that  in  this  connection  she  had  cer- 
tain vigorous  suggestions  to  offer.  And 
finally  it  would  seem  that  she  had  seen 
the  evening  paper  and  desired  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Montjoy  had  seen  his  copy. 

Mr.  Montjoy  had  not.  After  a  short 
interchange  of  views,  when  from  intensity 
of  feeling  the  lady  fairly  made  the  wire 
sibilate  and  sing  as  her  words  sped  over  it, 
she  rang  off  and  Mr.  Montjoy  summoned 
his  butler.  His  was  the  only  roof  in  town 
that  harbored  a  butler  beneath  it.  Other 
families  had  male  servants— of  color— who 
performed  duties  similar  to  those  performed 
by  Mr.  Montjoy's  man;  but  they  didn't 
call  these  functionaries  butlers  and  Mr. 
Montjoy  did.  He  sent  the  butler  out  into 
the  yard  to  get  the  paper  which  a  boy  had 
flung  over  the  fence  palings  in  a  twisted 
wisp.  And  when  the  butler  brought  it  to 
him  he  opened  to  read,  not  the  Daily 
Evening  News'  highly  impartial  account 
of  the  affair  at  the  boat-store  corner — that 
could  come  later— but  to  read  first  off  a  card 
signed  "Veritas"  which  was  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  second  column  of  the  second 
inside  page,  immediately  following  the 
editorial  comment  of  the  day.  It  was  this 
card  to  which  young  Mrs.  Maydew  had 
particularly  directed  his  attention. 

He  bent  his  head  and  he  read.  The  in- 
dividual who  chose  to  hide  behind  the 
nom  de  -plume  of  Veritas  wrote  briefly  and 
to  the  point.  At  the  outset  he  confessed 
himself  as  one  who  harbored  old-fashioned 
ideals.  Therefore,  he  abhorred  the  per- 
sonal altercations  which  in  these  latter  and 
degenerated  days  so  often  marred  the 
course  of  public  discussions  between  gentle- 
men entertaining  opposite  views  upon  pub- 
lic problems  or  private  matters.  And  still 
more  did  he  deplore  the  common  street 
brawls,  not  unmarked  by  the  use  of  lethal 
weapons  and  sometimes  by  tragically  fatal 
results  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged, which  ere  now  had  been  known  to 
eventuate  from  the  giving  and  taking  of 
the  offensive  word  or  blow.  Hardly  need 
the  writer  add  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
unfortunate  affray  of  even  date  in  a  certain 
populous  quarter  of  our  city. 

Without  mentioning  names  he,  Veritas, 
took  that  deplorable  occurrence  for  his 
present  text.  It  had  inspired  him  to  utter 
these  words  of  protest  against  the  vulgarity, 
the  coarseness  and  the  crassness  of  the 
methods  employed  for  the  appeasing  of 
individual  and  personal  wrongs.  How- 
much  more  dignified,  how  much  more  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  soil  and 
the  very  history  of  this  proud  old  common- 
wealth, was  the  system  formerly  in  vogue 
among  gentlemen  for  the  adjudication  of 
their  private  misunderstandings!  Truly 
enough  the  law  no  longer  sanctioned  the 
employment  of  the  code  duello;  indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  the  law  of  the  land  had 
never  openly  sanctioned  it;  but  once  upon 
a  time  a  jealous  regard  of  his  own  outraged 
honor  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  lift  a 
Southern  gentleman  to  extremes  above  the 
mere  written  letter  of  the  statutes.  "0 
temporal  O  mores!  Oh,  for  the  good  old 
days!"  And  then  came  the  signature. 

Barely  had  Mr.  Montjoy  concluded  the 
reading  and  the  rereading  of  this  when  Mr. 
Calhoun  Tabscott  was  announced,  and 
promptly  entered  to  proffer  his  hand  and 
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T  sometimes  takes  a  sort  of  shock  to 
wake  a  man  up  to  things  he  needs  in 
his  business. 

I'll  never  forget  one  evening  when  I  was 
down  at  the  office  looking  over  the  footings 
of  300  bills  before  they  were  mailed  out  to 
customers. 

I  found  an  overcharge  of  $10.00  on  one 
account — and,  by  perverse  luck,  it  was  the 
same  customer  to  whom  the  same  thing 
had  happened  the  previous  month. 

That  set  me  thinking,  and  I  wondered: 
How  many  errors  like  that  were  slipping 
by? 

Such  mistakes  were  costly. 

When  they  were 
against  the  customer 
it  caused  dissatisfac- 
tion. When  they  were 
against  us  it  played 
havoc  wit  hourprofits. 

Somethinghadtobe 
done  to  prevent  errors 
in  our  bookkeeping. 

What  we  actually 
did  had  a  bigger  re- 
sult than  weexpected. 
It  put  preparedness 
into  our  business — 
preparedness  that  is  based  on  accuracy 


promptness  and  knowledge.  It  brought 
us  success  in  1915  and  will  enable  us  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  increased 
opportunities  in  1916. 

An  Employee  that  Makes 
No  Mistakes 

TN  1914  we  put  into  our  office  an  employee 
that  couldn't  make  mistakes,  a  Burroughs 
figuring  machine. 

It  proved  the  biggest  thing  we  ever  did 
for  our  business. 

I  believe  protection  to  our  charge  sales 
alone  was  worth  the  price,  but  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  things  that  ma- 
chine is  doing  for  us. 

It  not  only  assures  accuracy — it  saves 
time  and  cuts  bookkeeping  costs  in  two. 

Nineteen  Year  Old  Girl 
'      :.    .  !  Lhe  Book- 
keeping 

1SS  Wilson  is  the 
only  clerk  we 
have  in  our  office — 
but  she  does  more, 
with  the  Burroughs, 
than  two  grown 
men  could  do  by  hand 
methods. 
She  posts  our  ledgers,  gets  out 
statements  and  trial  balances,  journalizes 
sales,  checks  invoices  and  has  time  to  be  a 
stenographer  besides. 


M1 


No  Leaks  in  Our  Charge  Sales 

T-TVERY  day  at  close  of  business  Miss 
Wilson  checks  the  additions  of  our 
charge  slips  with  the  Burroughs.  It  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  run  through  charges 
on  300  accounts; 
and  she  knows  the 
totals  are  right,  for 
the  Burroughs 
can't  add  wrongly. 

Then  she  sorts 
the  slips  and  cop- 
ies them  on  the 
customers'  state- 
ments— which  we 
keep  in  duplicate 
in  a  loose-leaf  binder,  filing  the 
carbons  and  sending  out  originals  monthly. 

She  marks  each  active  account  with  a 
marker,  then  goes  back  and  adds  up  the 
day's  postings  on  the  Burroughs  to  check 
against  the  total  of  the  slips. 

This  method  gives  absolute  proof  every 
day  that  all  items  are  charged  and  charged 
correctly. 

Statements  Out  on  Time- 
No  En  or  2 

CO  you  see  statements  are  all  finished 
when  the  end  of  the  month  comes.  The 
Burroughs  foots  each  one  and  it's  ready 
for  mailing.    Simple,  isn't  it? 

And  Miss  Wilson  doesn't  work  nights 
and  Sundays  getting  out  statements— like 
some  bookkeepers. 


Posting  a  Simple  Matter 

S  we  have  our  itemized  carbons  of  all 
accounts,  all  we  do  is  just  post  the 
monthly  totals  to  the  Customers'  Ledger 
Accounts  and  credit  the  grand  total  to 
Merchandise  Sales. 

The  books  always 
balance,  because 
the  Burroughs 
doesn't  make  mis- 
takes in  adding. 


Tfie  Machine 
Helps  in  Other 
Way;; 

1 1'  just  seems  to  fit  everywhere  into 
our  "  know-your-business"  policy. 

We  check  all  our  incoming  invoices  — 
chain  discounts,  additions  and  extensions. 
We  use  it  at  inventory  time  to  extend  all 
prices  and  foot  amounts. 

What  it  All  Means 

Y"\7T~  don't  make  mistakes  in  bills,  we 
get  out  statements  on  the  first,  we 
know  what  it  costs  to  sell  our  merchandise, 
we  know  our  prices  are  right,  we  know  how 
rent,  heat,  light,  selling,  etc.,  stand  in  re- 
lation to  sales. 

And  the  only  employees  in  the  office  are 
a  Burroughs  and  a  nineteen-year-old  girl. 

Yes,  the  Burroughs  has  done  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  put  real  prepared- 
ness into  our  business. 


$125 

On  Canada  $165) 


One.  of  many  Hur- 
rough*  mafhtnrt 
u\ed  by  rrtatUrs. 


Protecting  the  Retailer's  Profits 


Whatever  your  business,  your  profits  are  de- 
pendent on  keeping  accounts  accurately. 

A  Burroughs  will  do  that  for  you  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  required  to 
do  the  work  mentally. 

You  or  your  bookkeeper  will  have  time  for 
other  work  — and  you  will  have  the  figure  facts 
on  which  to  build  a  bigger  business.  This  story 


about  the  Buffalo  hardware  store  shows  what  a 
Burroughs  can  do  for  any  retailer. 

In  the  Burroughs  line  arc  98  models  with  587  different 
combinations  of  features.  Talk  with  the  Burroughs  rep- 
resentative in  your  city  or  locality  and  let  him  show  you 
how  you  can  cut  out  the  drudgery  of  handling  figures. 

Your  banker  or  your  telephone  book  will  give  you  the 
address  of  the  nearest  Burroughs  office — or  write  Bur- 
roughs, Detroit,  Michigan. 


IWnfe  FigurinU     Bookkeeping  Maclh 
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Prevent  Costly  Errors  —  Save  Valuable  Time 
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No  trip  too  long,  no  conditions  too 
rough  for  a  Kodak  outfit. 

You  can  take,  title  and  finish  the 
negatives  on  the  spot  by  the  Kodak 
system.  You  can  make  sure. 

Kodak  catalog  free  at  your  dealer 's,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City, 


Don't  Go  Through 
Another  Year  of 
Longhand  Writing 


IF  you  have  much  writing  to  do 
at  the  office,  at  home,  or  when 
you  travel,  decide  right  now  to 
eliminate  mistakes  caused  by 
illegible  longhand. 

Don't  struggle  along  with  your  writing 
as  your  grand-daddy  did  before  type- 
writers were  made. 

Get  the  machine  Lest  suited  for  your 
personal  use,  the 

CoroNA 

Folding  Typewriter 

Over  50,000  firms  and  individuals 
have  shown  a  preference  for  the  Corona. 

Weighs  only  six  pounds.  Small  enough 
to  tuck  away  in  a  desk  drawer  or  grip. 
Has  every  modern  feature  for  perfect 
writing.  Costs  but  $50.00,  with  case. 
More  salesmen  carry  Coronas  than  carry 
any  other  typewriter. 

Send  for  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 

Without  putting  you  under  any 
obligations  we  will  send  you  cata- 
logue No.  1  and  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding,"  containing  evidence 
from  250  firms  and  individuals 
who  do  their  writing  the 
Corona  way. 


Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Croton,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
London 

Agencies  throughout  the  world. 
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Do  You  Want  More 
Money? 

Have  You  Some  Spare  Time  ? 

7yHE  Saturday  Evening 
Post  needs  representa- 
tives in  every  section  of  the 
country  to  look  after  its  re- 
newals and  to  forward  new 
orders  for  that  weekly  and 
for  The  Ladies'  Howe  Journal 
and  The  Country  Gentleman. 

For  this  work  we  will  pay  liber- 
ally in  commission  and  salary. 

Thousands  of  subscriptions  for 
these  periodicals  expire  with  each 
issue.  It  requires  a  lot  of  agents 
to  look  after  these  orders.  If  you 
can  do  this  locally,  drop  us  a  line. 
It  will  require  only  a  part  of  your 
time  and  there  will  be  no  expense 
to  you. 

Box  226.  Agency  Division 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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something  more  besides.  Mr.  Tabscott 
curried  With  him  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Eve- 
ning News  opened  at  the  inside  page.  His 
nostrils  expanded  with  emotion,  his  form 
shook  with  it. 

In  ten  words  these  two— Mr.  Mont  joy  as 
the  person  aggrieved  and  Mr.  Tabscott  as 
his  next  friend  found  themselves  in  per- 
fect accord  as  to  the  course  which  now 
should  be  pursued.  At  once  then  Montjoy 
sat  down  at  his  mahogany  writing  desk  and 
Mr.  Tabscott  sat  down  behind  him  where 
he  could  look  over  the  other's  shoulder,  and 
together  they  engaged  in  the  labors  of 
literary  composition. 

But  just  before  he  seated  himself  Mr. 
Montjoy  pointed  a  quivering  finger  at  the 
desk,  and  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  re- 
strained determination  he  said  impressively, 
in  fact  dramatically: 

"Calhoun  Tabscott,  that  desk  belonged 
to  my  grandfather,  the  old  general.  He 
used  it  all  his  life — in  Virginia  first  and  then 
out  here.  At  this  moment,  Calhoun  Tab- 
scott, I  can  almost  feel  him  hovering  above 
me,  waiting  to  guide  my  pen." 

And  Mr.  Tabscott 'said  he  felt  that  way 
about  it  himself. 

In  spare  moments  at  home  Judge  Priest 
was  addicted  to  the  game  of  croquet.  He 
played  it  persistently  and  very  badly.  In 
his  side  yard  under  his  dining-room  window 
rusted  wickets  stood  in  the  ordained  geo- 
metric pattern  between  painted  goal  posts, 
and  in  a  box  under  a  rustic  bench  in  the 
little  tottery  summerhouse  beneath  the 
largest  of  the  Judge's  silver-leaf  poplar  trees 
were  kept  the  balls  and  the  mallets — which 
latter  instruments  the  Judge  insisted  on 
calling  mauls.  And  here  in  this  open  space 
he  might  be  found  on  many  a  fine  after- 
noon congenially  employed,  with  some 
neighborhood  crony  or  a  chance  caller  for 
his  antagonist.  Often  of  mornings,  when  he 
had  a  half  hour  or  so  of  leisure,  he  practiced 
shots  alone. 

On  the  morning  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  day  of  the  broken-off  joint  debate 
at  the  boat-store  corner  he  was  so  engaged. 
He  had  his  ball  in  excellent  alignment  and 
fair  distance  of  the  center  wickets  and  was 
stooping  to  deliver  the  stroke,  when  he 
became  aware  of  his  nephew  approaching 
him  hurriedly  across  the  wide  lawn. 

"Uncle  Billy,"  began  that  straightfor- 
ward young  man,  "something  has  hap- 
pened, and  I've  come  to  you  with  it  right 
off." 

"Son,"  said  the  Judge,  straightening  up 
reluctantly,  "something  happens  purty 
nigh  every  day.  Whut's  on  your  mind  this 
mornin'?" 

"Well,  suh,  I  was  eating  breakfast  a  little 
bit  ago  when  that  Cal  Tabscott  came  to 
the  front  door.  He  sent  word  he  wouldn't 
come  in,  so  I  went  out  to  the  door  to  see 
what  it  was  he  wanted.  He  was  standing 
there  stiff  and  formal  as  a  ramrod,  all 
dressed  up  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  wear- 
ing a  pair  of  gloves  too  this  weather !  And 
he  bowed,  without  a  word,  and  handed  me 
a  letter,  and  when  I  opened  it  it  was  a 
challenge  from  Quint  Montjoy-  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  duel  with  him,  me  to  name 
the  weapons,  the  time  and  the  place! 
That's  what  I've  got  to  tell  you." 

His  uncle's  eyes  opened  innocently  wide. 

"  Boy,  you  don't  tell  me ! "  he  said.  "  And 
whut  did  you  do  then?" 

"Well,  suh,  I  came  within  an  ace  of  just 
hauling  off  and  mashing  that  blamed  idiot 
in  the  mouth— coming  to  my  door  with  a 
challenge  for  a  duel!  But  I  remembered 
what  you  told  me  yesterday  about  keeping 
my  temper,  and  I  didn't  do  it.  Then  I 
started  to  tear  up  that  fool  note  and  throw 
the  pieces  in  his  face." 

"You  didn't  do  that  neither,  did  you?" 
demanded  the  Judge  quickly,  with  alarm  in 
his  voice.  "You  kept  it?" 

"I  didn't  do  that  either  and  I  kept  the 
note,"  replied  the  younger  man,  answering 
both  questions  at  once.  "  I  shut  the  door  in 
Tabscott's  face  and  left  him  on  the  door- 
step, and  then  I  went  and  put  on  my  hat 
and  came  right  on  over  here  to  see  you. 
Here's  the  note  I  brought  it  along  with 
me. 

His  uncle  took  from  him  the  single  sheet 
of  note  paper  and  adjusted  his  specs.  He 
gazed  admiringly  for  a  moment  at  the  em- 
bossed family  crest  at  the  top  and  read  its 
contents  through  slowly. 

"Ah-hah,"  he  said;  "seems  to  be  regular 
in  every  respect,  don't,  it?  polite  too.  To 
the  best  of  my  remembrances  I  never  wen 
one  of  these  challenges  before,  but  I  should 
judge  this  here  one  is  got  up  strictly 


aceordin'  to  the  code.  Well,  son,  our  ances- 
tors certainly  were  the  great  hands  for 
goin'  aceordin'  to  the  codes,  weren't  they? 
Ef  it  wasn't  one  code  it  was  another,  with 
them  old  fellers.  Quintus  Q.  Montjoy 
writes  a  nice  clear  hand,  don't  he?" 

With  great  care  he  folded  the  note  along 
its  original  crease,  handling  it  as  though  it 
had  been  a  fragile  document  of  immense 
value  and  meanwhile  humming  a  little 
tuneless  tune  abstractedly.  Still  hum- 
ming, he  put  the  paper  in  an  ancient  letter 
wallet,  wrapped  a  leather  string  about  the 
wallet,  and  returned  wallet,  string  and  note 
to  the  breast  pocket  of  his  black  seersucker 
coat. 

"Son,"  he  said,  when  all  this  had  been 
accomplished,  "I  reckin  you  done  the  right 
thing  in  comin'  straight  to  me.  I  must 
compliment  you." 

"Yes,  suh,  much  obliged,"  said  young 
Houser.  "But  Uncle  Billy,  what  would 
you  advise  my  doing  now?" 

He  rubbed  his  forehead  in  perplexity. 

"Why,  nothin' — nothin'  at  all,"  bade  his 
uncle  as  though  surprised  at  any  sugges- 
tion of  uncertainty  upon  the  nephew's  part. 
"You  ain't  got  a  thing  to  do  but  jest  to  go 
on  back  home  and  finish  up  your  breakfast. 
It  ain't  wise  to  start  the  day  on  an  empty 
stomach  ever.  After  that,  ef  I  was  you,  I 
would  put  in  the  remainder  of  the  day  re- 
mainin'  perfectly  ca'm  and  collected,  and 
whilst  so  engaged  I  wouldn't  say  nothin' 
to  nobody  about  havin'  received  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel."  He  regripped  his  mallet. 
"Son,  watch  me  make  this  shot."  He 
stooped  and  squinted  along  the  imaginary 
line  from  his  ball  to  the  wicket. 

"But,  Uncle  Billy,  I  " 

"Son,  please  don't  interrupt  me  ag'in. 
Jimmy  Bagby  is  comin'  over  this  evenin' 
to  play  off  a  tie  match  with  me,  and  I  aim 
to  be  in  shape  fur  him  when  he  does  come. 
Now  run  along  on  home  like  I  told  you  to." 

The  Judge  whacked  his  ball  and  made  an 
effective  shot — or  rather  an  effective  miss — 
and  Tobe  Houser  betook  himself  away, 
wagging  his  puzzled  head  in  a  vain  effort  to 
fathom  the  enigma  of  his  relation's  cryptic 
behavior. 

Approximately  thirty-six  hours  passed 
without  public  developments  that  might  be 
construed  as  relating  to  the  matter  chiefly 
in  hand,  and  then,  in  the  early  afternoon, 
young  Houser  returned  to  the  house  of  his 
uncle,  this  time  finding  its  owner  stretched 
out  for  his  after-dinner  nap  upon  an  old 
and  squashy  leather  couch  in  the  big,  high- 
ceiled  sitting  room.  The  Judge  wasn't  quite 
asleep  yet.  He  roused  as  his  nephew 
entered. 

"Uncle  Billy,"  began  young  Houser 
without  preamble,  "you  told  me  yesterday 
not  to  do  anything,  and  I've  obeyed  your 
orders  although  I  didn't  understand  what 
you  were  driving  at  exactly.  But  now  I 
must  do  something,  if  I  aim  to  keep  my 
self-respect  or  to  stay  in  this  race — either 
one  or  both.  Unless  I  take  up  the  dare  he's 
laid  down  in  front  of  me  Montjoy's  going 
to  brand  me  on  the  stump  as  a  coward. 
Yes,  suh,  that's  his  intention — oh,  it  came 
to  me  straight.  It  seems  Mrs.  Horace  K. 
Maydew  told  old  Mrs.  Whitridge  this  morn- 
ing in  strict  confidence,  and  Mrs.  Whitridge 
just  took  her  foot  in  hand  and  put  out  to 
tell  Aunt  Puss  Lockfoot,  and  Aunt  Puss 
didn't  lose  any  time  getting  through  the 
alley  gate  into  my  back  yard  to  tell  my 
wife. 

"Yes,  suh,  if  I  keep  silent  and  don't  take 
any  notice  of  his  challenge  Montjoy's 
going  to  get  up  before  this  whole  town  at  a 
mass  meeting  and  denounce  me  as  a  coward. 
The  man  doesn't  live  that  can  stand  up  and 
brand  me  as  a  sneaking,  quitting  coward 
and  not  have  to  answer  for  it.  One  way  or 
another  it  will  come  to  a  pass  where  there's 
bound  to  be  shooting.  I've  just  got  to  do 
something  and  do  it  quick." 

"Well,  son,"  said  Judge  Priest,  still  flat 
on  his  back,  "I  sort  of  figgered  it  out  that 
things  might  be  takin'  some  sech  a  turn  ez 
this.  I've  heard  a  few  of  the  rumors  that're 
beginnin'  to  creep  round  myse'f.  I  reckin 
after  all  you  will  have  to  answer  Mister 
Montjoy.  In  fact,  I  took  the  trouble  this 
mornin'  to  wrop  up  your  answer  and  have 
it  all  ready  to  be  sent  over  to  Mister  Mont- 
joy's place  of  residence  by  the  bands  of  niv 
boy  Jeff." 

"You  wrapped  it  up?"  queried  Houser, 
bewildered  again. 

"That's  whut  I  said  I  wropped  it  up," 
answered  the  Judge.  He  heaved  himself 
upright  and  crossed  the  room  to  his  old 
writing  table  that  stood  ulongside  one  of 
the  low  front  windows,  and  from  the  desk 
took  up  a  large  squarish  object  securely 
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tied  up  in  white  paper,  with  an  address 
written  upon  one  of  its  flat  surfaces. 

"Jeff!"  he  called.  "Oh,  you  Jeff!" 

"Why,  Uncle  Billy,  that  looks  like  a 
hook  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Houser.  Assuredly 
this  was  a  most  mystified  young  man. 

"It  ain't  no  hox  of  sugar  kisses— you  kin 
he  shore  of  that  much  anyway,"  stated 
that  inscrutahle  uncle  of  his.  "You're  still 
willin',  ain't  you,  son,  to  set  quiet  and  be 
guided  by  me  in  this  matter?" 

"Yes,  suh,  I  am.  That  is,  I'm  perfectly 
willing  to  take  your  advice  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  " 

"Then  set  right  still  and  do  so,"  com- 
manded his  uncle.  "I'm  goin'  to  take  you 
into  my  confidences  jest  as  soon  as  I  see 
how  my  way  of  doin'  the  thing  works  out. 
We  oughter  git  some  definite  results  before 
dark  this  evenin'.  And  listen  here,  son,  a 
minute—when  all's  said  and  done,  even 
Quili tus  Q.  Montjoy,  Esquire,  ain't  no 
more  of  a  stickler  for  follering  after  the  code 
than  whut  I  am.  I'm  jest  ez  full  of  time- 
hallowed  precedents  ez  he  is— and  mebbe 
even  more  so." 

"Callin'  me,  Jedge?"  The  speaker  was 
Jefferson  Poindexter,  who  now  appeared  at 
the  door  leading  into  the  hall. 

"Yes,  I  was— been  callin'  you  fur  a  half 
hour,  more  or  less,"  stated  his  master. 
"Jeff,  you  take  this  here  parcel  over  to 
Mister  Quintus  Q.  Montjoy  and  present  it 
with  the  compliments  of  Mister  Houser. 
You  needn't  wait  fur  an  answer — jest  come 
on  back.  I  reckin  there  won't  be  no  answer 
fur  some  little  time." 

He  turned  again  to  his  nephew  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who,  having  disposed  of  all 
immediate  and  pressing  business  affairs,  is 
bent  now  upon  pleasurable  relaxation. 

"Son,  ef  you  ain't  got  nothin'  better  to 
do  this  evenin'  I  wish't  you'd  stay  here  and 
keep  score  fur  the  tournament.  Playin' 
crokay  I  licked  the  pants  off'en  that  poor 
old  Jimmy  Bagby  yist'iddy,  and  now  he 
wants  to  git  even."  The  Judge  spoke  vain- 
gloriously.  "He's  skeered  to  tackle  me 
ag'in  single-handed,  I  reckin.  So  him  and 
Father  Tom  Minor  are  comin'  over  here  to 
play  me  and  Herman  Felsburg  a  match 
game  fur  the  crokay  champeenship  of  Clay 
Street  and  adjacent  thoroughfares.  They 
oughter  be  here  almost  any  minute  now — 
I  was  jest  layin'  here,  waitin'  fur  'em  and 
sort  of  souplin'  up  my  muscles." 

Playing  magnificently  as  partners  Father 
Minor  and  Sergeant  Bagby  achieved  a 
signal  victory — score  three  to  one — over  the 
Felsburg-Priest  team.  The  players,  with 
the  official  referee,  who  maintained  a  some- 
what abstracted,  not  to  say  a  pestered,  air, 
were  sitting  in  the  little  summerhouse,  cool- 
ing off  after  the  ardors  of  the  sport.  Jeff 
Poindexter  had  been  dispatched  indoors  to 
the  dining-room  sideboard  to  mix  and 
bring  the  customary  refreshments.  The 
editor  of  the  Daily  Evening  News,  who  was 
by  way  also  of  being  chief  newsgatherer  of 
that  dependable  and  popular  journal,  came 
up  the  street  from  the  corner  below  and 
halted  outside  the  fence. 

"Howdy,  gentlemen!"  over  the  palings 
he  greeted  them  generally.  "I've  got  some 
news  for  you-all.  I  came  out  of  my  way, 
going  back  to  the  office,  to  tell  you."  He 
singled  out  the  Judge  from  the  group :  "Oh, 
you  Veritas!"  he  called  jovially. 

"Sh-h-h,  Henry,  don't  be  a-callin'  me 
that,"  spoke  up  Judge  Priest  with  a  warn- 
ing glance  about  him  and  a  heavy  wink 
at  the  editor.  "Somebody  that's  not  in 
the  family  might  hear  you  and  git  a  false 
and  a  misleadin'  notion  about  the  presidin' 
Circuit  Judge  of  this  district.  Whut's  your 
news?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  "Quintus 
Q.  Montjoy  is  withdrawing  from  the  race 
for  state  senator." 

"Quits,  does  he?"  echoed  Judge  Priest. 
"Well,  do  you  boys  know,  I  ain't  surprised ! 
I've  been  lookin'  fur  him  to  do  somethin'  of 
that  nature  fur  the  last  two  hours.  I  won- 
der w  hut  delayed  him."  He  addressed  the 
query  to  space. 

"He  gives  some  reasons— maybe,  yes?" 
asked  Mr.  Felsburg,  releasing  Mr.  Houser's 
hand,  which  he  had  been  shaking  with  an 
explosive  warmth. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Editor  Tompkins,  "I 
suppose  he  felt  as  if  he  had  to  do  that.  The 
principal  reason  he  gives  is  that  he  finds  he 
cannot  spare  the  time  from  his  business 
interests  for  making  an  extended  canvass — 
and  also  his  repugnance  at  engaging  further 
in  a  controversy  with  a  man  who  so  far 
forgets  himself  as  to  resort  to  physical 
violence  in  the  course  of  a  joint  debate  upon 
the  issues  of  the  day.  That's  a  nice  little 
farewell  side-slap  at  you,  Houser. 


"But  I  gleaned  from  what  I  picked  up 
after  I  got  over  to  Montjoy's,  in  answer  to 
his  telephone  message  asking  me  to  call, 
that  there  may  have  been  other  reasons 
which  are  not  set  forth  in  his  card  of  with- 
drawal," continued  Mr.  Tompkins.  "In 
fact,  about  the  time  I  got  over  there— to 
his  house— Hod  Maydew  arrived  in  a  free 
state  of  perspiration  and  excitement — 
Hod's  been  up  in  Louisville  on  business, 
you  know,  and  didn't  get  in  until  the  two- 
thirty  train  came— and  I  rather  gathered, 
from  what  he  said  a  little  bit  ago  to  Quintus 
Q.  in  the  privacy  of  the  dining  room  while 
I  was  waiting  in  the  library,  that  he  was 
considerably  put  out  about  something.  His 
voice  sounded  peeved — especially  when  he 
was  calling  Montjoy's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  if  he  should  win  the  race  now,  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
Anyhow  I  think  that's  what  he  was  saying. 

"Say,  Judge,  just  for  curiosity  now  and 
strictly  between  ourselves— just  what  was 
the  message,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  you 
sent  over  to  Montjoy  right  after  dinner? 
I  overheard  something  about  that  too." 

"Oh,  that?"  said  the  Judge  as  all  eyes 
turned  in  his  direction.  "That  was  jest  a 
spare  copy  of  the  code  that  I  happened  to 
have  round  the  house— with  a  page  in  it 
marked  and  turned  down." 

"  The  code—  what  code?  "  Mr.  Tompkins 
pressed  the  point  like  the  alert  collector  of 
news  that  he  was. 

"The  Code  and  the  Statutes— with  the 
accent  on  the  code,"  answered  the  old 
Judge  simply.  "Although,  speakin'  pusson- 
ally,  I  pay  more  attention  to  the  statutes 
than  some  folks  do.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
like  some  persons  who  are  reasonably  well 
informed  on  most  subjects— ancestors,  fur 
instance— ain't  never  took  the  time  to  per- 
use them  old  statutes  of  ours  with  the  care 
they  should  give  to  'em  ef  they're  aimin'  to 
engage  in  the  job  of  bein'  a  statesman." 
He  faced  his  nephew.  "Tobe,  my  son,  this 
oughter  be  a  great  lesson  to  you — it's  a  work 
that'll  bear  consid'able  study  frum  time  to 
time.  I'm  afeared  you  ain't  as  well  posted 
on  the  subject  as  you  should  be.  Well,  this 
is  a  mighty  good  time  to  begin.  You  kin 
take  your  first  lesson  right  now." 

He  stooped  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  cro- 
quet box. 

"I  put  my  other  copy  here  jest  a  little 
while  ago,  thinkin'  somebody  might  be 
interested  later  on  in  its  contents,"  he  ex- 
plained as  he  ran  through  the  leaves  until 
he  came  to  a  certain  page.  Upon  that  page 
with  a  blunt  forefinger  he  indicated  a  cer- 
tain paragraph  as  he  handed  the  tome  over 
to  his  nephew. 

"There,  Tobe,"  he  ordered,  "you've  got 
a  good  strong  voice.  Read  this  here 
section — aloud." 

So  then,  while  the  others  listened  with 
slowly  widening  grins  of  comprehension 
upon  their  several  faces  and  while  Judge 
Priest  stood  alongside,  smiling  softly,  young 
Tobe  read.   And  what  he  read  was  this: 

"  Oath  to  be  Taken  by  All  Officers- 
Form  of.  Members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  all  officers,  before  they  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  all  members  of  the  bar,  before 
they  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession, shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation:  I  do  solemnly  swear— or  affirm, 
as  the  case  may  be— that  I  will  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  be 
faithful  and  true  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  so  long  as  I  continue  a  citizen 
thereof,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  execute,  to 

the  best  of  my  ability,  the  office  of  

according  to  law;  and  I  do  solemnly  swear — 
or  affirm— that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  I,  being  a  citizen  of 
this  State,  have  not  fought  a  duel  with 
deadly  weapons  within  this  State,  nor  out 
of  it,  nor  have  I  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  nor 
have  I  acted  as  second  in  carrying  a  chal- 
lenge, nor  aided  or  assisted  any  person  thus 
offending,  so  help  me  God." 

Having  read  it  through  aloud,  young 
Houser  now  reread  it  all  silently  and  to 
himself.  He  was  rather  a  slow-thinking 
and  direct-minded  person.  Perhaps  time 
was  needed  for  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
the  subject  matter  to  soak  into  him.  It  was 
Mr.  Tompkins  who  spoke  next. 

"Judge  Priest,"  he  said,  "what  do  you 
suppose  those  two  fellows  over  at  Mont- 
joy's are  thinking  about  you  right  now?" 

"Henry,"  said  the  Judge,  "fur  thinkin' 
whut  they  do  about  me  I  reckin  both  of 
them  boys  could  be  churched." 
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THE  Consolidated  Car  Company  for- 
mally introduces  the  new  Six  cylinder 
Abbott-Detroit  in  four  thoroughly  dis- 
tinctive body  styles. 

We  want  you  to  note  particularly  the  lines  of 
these  new  models. 

We  do  not  believe  that  engineering  skill  has 
ever  produced  anything  more  pleasing  and 
distinctive. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Motor  Coach — a  car  of  the  roadster 
type — not  any  larger  than  the  ordinary  roadster,  yet  with  com- 
fortable seating  capacity  for  four  people — all  facing  forward. 
We  firmly  believe  this  Motor  Coach  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
looking  car  to  be  found  among  the  1916  offerings. 

But  these  new  Abbott-Detroit  models  will  appeal  to  you  not 
only  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  lines  —  but  because  of  their 
truly  superb  operative  qualities. 

The  Continental  motor,  built  especially  for  these  cars,  is  smooth 
running,  noiseless,  abundantly  powerful  and  amazingly  flexible. 
From  two  miles  an  hour  to  fifty  is  its  high  gear  range  and  it 
accomplishes  either  of  these  extremes  with  remarkable  ease. 

The  spring  suspension  is  peculiar  to  Abbott-Detroit  cars — insur- 
ing an  absence  of  vibration  or  road  shocks  that  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you  the  first  time  you  experience  it. 

And  the  rest  of  the  car — the  electrical  equipment — the  extreme 
roominess  of  the  body — the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  finish — 
the  many  little  exclusive  features  that  you  don't  find  on  other 
cars — all  stamp  it  as  a  worthy  addition  to  the  royal  family  of 
Abbott-Detroit  cars. 

We  want  you  to  see  this  new  Abbott-Detroit  Six  in  its  four  body 
styles.  We  want  you  to  ride  in  it — to  drive  it — to  investigate 
it  thoroughly. 

If  there  isn't  an  Abbott-Detroit  dealer  in  your 
locality  write  us  about  it. 

Let  us  at  least  send  you  the  new  —  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Consolidated  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Two  Passenger  Speedster  $1195  f. 
Finish  bright  Red  with  Cream  Colored 


O.  b. 
Wire 


Detroit 
Wheels 


b.  Detroit 


Four  Passenger  Motor  Coach     $1495  f 
Open  type  Top  and  Windshield  $1250      "  4 
Finish  deep  Black  with  Cream  Colored  Wire  Wheels 


Five  Passenger  Touring  Sedan  $1795  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Finish  deep  Black  with  Cream  Colored  Wheels 


(1 


.Ncvrn  f'niirngrr  Touring  Six  $1195  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
I  in.  I.  ilrrp  III*.  I.  with  (  r«-«m  Colored  WIikcIs 
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Bicycle  Tire  Buyers  Take  Notice 

A  Standard  Quality  and  Standard  Price 
Established  at  last 


As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  Goodyear 
policy  of  keeping  faith  with  the  public — here 
is  a  definite,  positive  saving  of  $3,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  per  year  offered  the  Bicycle 
Tire  buyers  of  America. 

The  bicycle  business  in  America  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

And  yet,  never  before,  has  there  been  one 
standard  of  quality  in  bicycle  tires  at  one 
standard  price. 

More  than  a  thousand  brands  of  bicycle  tires 
are  marketed  in  this  country  today. 

No  man  has  known  heretofore  what  price  he 
ought  to  pay  in  order  to  get  the  best. 

He  has  been  asked  to  pay,  and  has  paid,  $3, 
$3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  and  even  more  per 
tire. 

But  he  need  not  now  pay  a  cent  more  than 
$2.50. 

That  is  now  the  standard  price  for  the  highest 
standard  of  quality — $2.50  for  the  guaranteed 
Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Single  Tube  Bicycle 
Tire. 

This  Goodyear  policy  of  one  tire,  one  brand, 
one  quality,  one  guarantee,  and  one  price  will 
cut  off,  at  a  stroke,  an  unnecessary  expense 
of  more  than  $3,000,000,  which  American 
bicycle  tire  buyers  have  paid  for  years. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  neither 
asks  nor  expects  praise  or  approval  for  this 
action. 


Good 

VJ  A  K> 

Bicycle  Tires 


A  K.R  O  N 


In  establishing  this  standard  price  to  Bicycle  Tire 
buyers,  we  actually  serve  our  own  best  in- 
terests. 

We  strengthen  our  own  self-respect ;  we  win 
the  respect  of  the  tire  buyer ;  and  we  are 
repaid  a  thousandfold  for  doing  what  is 
merely  right. 

No  one  in  particular  has  been  to  blame  for  this 
abuse.  It  was  a  condition  which  grew  up 
because  public  and  trade  alike  seemed  to 
demand  a  multiplicity  of  tire  brands. 

Years  ago  Goodyear  began  cutting  down  the 
number  of  its  brands,  fighting  trade  conditions 
in  order  to  do  it. 

And  now  the  fight  is  ended. 

You  can  go  to  any  Goodyear  dealer  anywhere — 
and  there  are  more  than  7,000  of  them — 
lay  down  $2.50,  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  the  best  bicycle  tire  value  the  world 
offers. 

The  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  is  guaranteed  to  you 
and  to  the  dealer  to  give  satisfactory  service 
or  be  replaced  with  a  new  tire  free. 

Never  again — no  matter  what  the  argument  or 
conditions — pay  a  penny  more  than  the  Blue 
Streak  price. 

You  can  always  tell  the  Goodyear  by  its  beauti- 
ful white  tread,  with  the  Blue  Streaks  on  each 
side. 

Just  say  flatly:  "I  want  that  handsome  Goodyear 
Blue  Streak;  and  I  won't  pay  more  than  the 
Blue  Streak  price." 

And  that  will  settle  it ! 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 
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LETEMMTUME  ON  THE  JJOB 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 


Some  of  the  business  books  are  issued  by 
houses  publishing  general  books.  Others 
are  issued  by  large  concerns  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  technical  books  in  certain  fields — 
insurance,  electricity,  engineering;  but 
many  good  business  books,  particularly 
those  on  subjects  not  yet  very  well  supplied 
with  literature,  are  published  obscurely. 

Trade  journals  will  bring  out  one  or  two 
volumes  each  year,  as  reprints  of  articles 
that  have  been  run  serially.  Business 
houses  stumble  on  a  much-needed  book,  as 
in  the  case  some  years  ago  where  a  com- 
pany making  armatures,  starting  a  series  of 
leaflets  giving  directions  for  taking  care  of 
its  apparatus,  evolved  an  elementary  book 
on  electrical  machinery  that  had  a  wide 
commercial  sale.  Authors  themselves  pub- 
lish technical  books,  and  some  come  from 
foreign  countries. 

To  get  in  touch  with  all  these  works  and 
select  what  one  needs  calls  for  system.  To 
add  to  the  difficulties,  publishers  of  busi- 
ness books  are  as  yet  unorganized  and 
booksellers  who  specialize  in  them  are  few. 
The  publisher  of  general  books  submits 
copies  of  his  latest  publications  to  libraries 
and  regular  customers,  letting  them  exam- 
ine, choose  what  they  want  and  return  the 
rest;  but  the  publisher  of  business  books 
hesitates  to  render  such  service.  General 
books  are  regularly  listed  in  catalogues  by 
subjects,  cross-indexed;  but  business  books 
entered  in  such  lists  are  often  grouped  in 
misleading  ways. 

Every  worker  has  his  own  personal  needs 
in  books.  If  he  is  a  shop  hand  or  a  clerk 
perhaps  a  few  works  on  machine  operations 
or  selling  methods  will  do.  If  he  has  ambi- 
tions he  will  read  more  widely,  going  in  for 
hooks  on  management,  materials,  the  ways 
in  which  things  are  done,  the  processes  by 
which  goods  he  handles  are  made.  If  he  is  a 
manufacturer,  say,  of  something  like  elec- 
trical apparatus,  he  can  easily  find  the 
more  obvious  books  in  his  field,  because 
most  of  them  are  published  by  a  few  well- 
known  concerns.  If  he  is  a  broad  man,  how- 
ever, anxious  to  increase  his  business,  he 
will  want  to  read  books  about  advertising, 
distribution,  export  trade,  office  methods, 
efficiency,  and  so  on;  and  some  of  these 
subjects  will  lead  him  into  general  books — 
employers'  liability,  minimum  wages,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  So  he  will  have  to  do 
considerable  scouting  for  books,  just  as  he 
scouts  for  employees  and  customers. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  in  touch  with 
what  is  printed  is  the  Catalogue  of  Copy- 
right Entries,  published  at  Washington 
several  times  a  week  and  sent  to  anybody 
for  a  nominal  subscription  price— a  dollar 
or  so  yearly.  This  is  valuable,  because  it 
lists  everything  copyrighted,  with  a  brief 
description.  Not  only  the  latest  standard 
work  on  a  business  topic  is  announced  but 
many  things  that  would  never  find  their 
way  into  a  bookstore.  The  general  manager 
of  a  factory  may  write  a  series  of  leaflets  on 
a  process,  to  educate  customers,  or  a  sales 
manager  issue  a  series  of  ginger  talks  to  his 
men  on  the  road.  For  protection  they  enter 
them  under  copyright,  and  a  worker  in 
some  kindred  field,  instantly  recognizing 
the  value  of  that  material  to  himself,  may 
be  able  to  secure  it  by  personal  request. 
This  Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries  is  con- 
stantly turning  up  material  in  newspapers 
and  trade  journals  that  a  worker  is  not  apt 
to  see,  and  is  a  perfect  mine  of  possibilities 
for  anybody  who  learns  to  use  it  skillfully. 

Lists  of  Special  Books 

Then,  the  growing  interest  in  business 
books  has  led  to  an  organization  known  as 
the  Special  Libraries  Association,  made  up 
of  librarians  in  charge  of  libraries  main- 
tained by  banks,  insurance  COmpaniM,  fac- 
tories, stores,  public-service  corporations, 
and  the  like.  Such  special  libraries  are  con- 
stantly growing  in  number,  size  and  prac- 
tical use,  and  the  librarians  in  charge  of 
them  meet  regularly  to  compare  notes  on 
business  books  and  help  each  other  run 
down  the  best.  The  association  publish<-s 
a  monthly  journal  called  Special  Libraries, 
issued  at  the  State  Library,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  In  back  issues  of  this  journal  can 
be  found  lists  of  standard  business  books  on 
which  to  found  a  special  working  collection, 
grouped  by  subjects,  like  advertising,  sah-s- 
manship,  accounting,  and  so  on.  Repre- 
sentative lists  of  business  books  have  also 
been  published  by  public  libraries  in  Hrook- 
line,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 


Uncle  Sam,  with  his  yearly  output  of  five 
thousand  books  and  pamphlets,  is  worth 
watching  for  good  works,  for  his  many  de- 
partments are  constantly  turning  up  tech- 
nical and  statistical  information  of  direct 
use  to  business,  and  nobody  gives  more 
value  for  the  money  than  Uncle  Sam.  The 
different  states  also  publish  much  good  ma- 
terial, especially  on  soil  products,  fibers, 
minerals,  and  so  on — things  for  which  they 
are  noted. 

If  an  advertising  man  or  a  produce  dealer 
is  interested  in  apples,  for  instance,  no  bet- 
ter work  can  be  found  than  that  compiled 
by  the  state  of  New  York  and  sold  at  cost 
to  anybody  who  wants  it.  Reviews  of  busi- 
ness books  are  found  in  trade  journals,  and 
information  about  them  crops  up  in  odd 
places.  It  may  take  a  business  man  some 
time  to  find  what  he  wants,  and  the  hunt 
calls  for  intelligence  and  imagination  as 
well  as  patience;  but  it  pays  to  scout  for 
books  that  facilitate  and  broaden  one's  work. 

Trailing  the  Soerakarta 

The  best  printed  tools  for  many  workers 
are  found  in  maps,  atlases,  gazetteers, 
directories,  yearbooks,  and  similar  reference 
works. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  war,  for  instance, 
sent  an  excited  man  to  the  Newark  business 
branch  to  see  what  was  known  about  a  ship 
called  the  Soerakarta,  bound  for  some- 
where in  Java.  Local  shipping  men  knew 
nothing  about  her.  Here  is  what  a  trained 
librarian  found  for  him  in  one  commercial 
newspaper,  four  directories  and  an  atlas — 
all  printed  information: 

Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York: 
"Dutch  steamer  Soerakarta  left  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  on  December  first,  bound  for 
Tandjong  Priok  and  Sourabaya." 

Directory  of  Shipowners,  Shipbuilders 
and  Marine  Engineers:  "The  Soerakarta  is 
owned  by  William  Ruys  and  Zonan,  of  Rot- 
terdam. This  company  owns  a  fleet  of  eight 
mail  and  twenty-two  cargo  steamers.  The 
Soerakarta  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  6928,  net 
tonnage,  4384;  was  built  in  1913  at  Flush- 
ing, Holland;  is  equipped  with  wireless,  and 
has  a  speed  of  thirteen  and  one-half  knots 
an  hour." 

Shipping  World  Year  Book:  "Sourabaya 
is  in  the  island  of  Java,  as  is  Tandjong  Priok." 
Latitude,  longitude,  exports,  imports,  har- 
bor depths,  wharf  facilities,  dry  docks,  pilot- 
age charges  and  other  information  were 
compiled  for  each  port. 

Exporters'  Encyclopedia  gave  a  list  of 
twelve  New  York  concerns  doing  business 
with  those  ports  and  having  facilities  for 
discount  and  collection  there,  as  well  as  reg- 
ulations governing  consular  papers,  weights, 
marks,  and  so  on,  affecting  shipments. 

Kelley's  Directory  of  Merchants,  Manu- 
facturers and  Shippers  of  the  World  gave 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Lloyds' 
agent  at  Sourabaya,  as  well  as  a  list  of  its 
merchants,  banks,  importers,  and  so  on. 

Philip's  Mercantile  Marine  Atlas  of  the 
World  gave  a  chart  showing  canal  connec- 
tion between  Tandjong  Priok  and  Batavia, 
with  distance  from  New  York  to  Sourabaya 
via  Suez,  average  sailing  time,  and  so  on. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  the  refer- 
ence shelves  yield;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  average  business  concern 
could  greatly  improve  its  shipping  facilities, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  improving  its 
equipment  of  reference  works.  Questions 
of  precisely  this  sort  are  asked  every  day 
at  the  Newark  branch  by  business  men 
who  have  spent  hours  in  vain  wandering 
for  information,  simply  because  they  never 
thought  that  it  could  be  found  in  books,  and 
who  come  to  the  library  as  a  last  desperate 
resource. 

One  day  a  man  came  in  and  asked  for  the 
telephone  directory  of  a  certain  city  in  New 
York.  A  complete  file  of  telephone  direc- 
tories forms  part  of  the  working  equipment. 
When  the  book  was  handed  to  him  he 
turned  the  pages  a  moment,  then  laid  it 
down  and  started  silently  for  the  door.  On 
his  face  was  an  expression  librarians  soon 
learn  to  know. 

"Well,  I  didn't  expect  to  jji-t  any  in- 
formation out  of  a  book!"  it  said. 

"  Did  you  find  what,  you  wanted?"  asked 
the  librarian  tactfully;  and  after  another 
question  or  two  went  straight  to  his  in- 
formation. 

The  man  wanted  facta  about  a  macaroni 
manufacturer  in  that  city,  and  a  grocery 


BUFFALO 

4MRoomi  450Hillu 
R*lt>  from  tli-Oadjf 


CLEVELAND 

700  Rooms  7OO0aths 
Rates  from  *  2°-°a  day 
}00  room  addition  now buildmj 


DETR.OIT 

UOO  Room,  SOOBdiht 
Kaic,  from  S  I  ?P  I  Joy 
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The  extra-good  variety  of  hotel  service 
which  we've  developed  at  Hotels  Statler 
is  for  every  guest,  no  matter  how  little  or 
how  much  he  spends. 

Yes,  it's  for  the  non-tipper,  too. 

The  patron  of  a  hotel  has  just  as  much 
right  to  expect  courtesy  and  a  gracious, 
thoughtftd  service  from  employees  as  he 
has  to  expect  his  change. 

He  gets  it  every  time  at  a  Hotel 
Statler — or  as  nearly  every  time  as 
humanly-rendered  service  can  make  it. 

Hotels  Statler  are  called  "the  complete 
hotels"  because  to  their  complete  equip- 
ment is  added  a  complete  service — Hotel 
Statler  Service. 

Every  —  €V€ry  —  Hotel  Statler  room  lias  private 
Lath;  outside  light  and  air;  circulating  ice  water; 
writing  desk  with  plenty  of  stationery,  etc.;  local 
and  long  distance  telephone;  pin  cushion,  with 
needles,  thread,  buttons,  etc.;  candle  for  low  night- 
light,  and  numerous  other  unusual  conveniences. 
Morning  papers  delivered  free  to  every  guest  room. 

Hotels  Statler  lobbies  and  public  rooms 
are  cheerful,  luxurious  and  comfortable. 


DIM'A-LITE 

Five  Changes   of*  Lic^n* 


Consumes 

ioo  n 


r  Turn  Down  Your  Electric  Lights 


The  last  word  in  electric-light  comfort — ability  to  regulate  the  light ! 

A  subdued  glow  for  the  bedroom,  a  glimmer  for  the  nursery,  a 
night-light  in  bath  and  in  hallway  for  late  home-comers,  a  soft 
radiance  for  cozy  corner,  porch  and  fireside — you  have  wished  for 
such  lighting  luxury  ever  since  you  used  electricity. 

Now  you  can  have  it !  The 


Rives  five  cliaiiKCH  of  built  -  from  "  full  "  to  "out"  —  by  a  silent  pull  of  I  lie 
re^ulatiiiK  <  hain.  Not  u  lamp,  but  a  neat.  compai  t  re^ulato!  that  cannot 
break  01  burn  out.  Screw  it  into  any  socket ;  use  with  \  <  mi  rcKiilal  bulb'.. 
Saves  from  (0  to  Ktl  per  cent,  by  <  -o\ cr  nmcnl  test .  according  to  decree  ot 
turn-down.  "  \  ijcbl  lirht  "  current  costs  but  a  fraction  ol  a  cent  pel  mj-hi . 
Let  your  dealer  demonstrate  the  Dim-a-litc  lor  you. 

Portable  Dim-n  lite  (No.  2.1),  illuntrntcd      ....  $1.00 

I'orlnble  Dim-a  lite  (No.  21).  with  nhadc  holder  .     .  1.25 
Standard  Chain  I'ull  Dimming  Socket  (lake*  place  of 

the  ordinary  fixture  .socket)   1.50 

WIRT  COMPANY,  5516-24  Lena  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

" \f i >ilft  n  llmnr  f  ifhling"  mailtd  (rtr  on  rrijtir:!. 
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IS  IT 


Unconditional   Five  Year  Guarantee 
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East  Gives  to  West  Her  Best  AIl-Around  Food 


Through  l  he  advent  of  Dromedary  Dates  t 
"Garden  of  Eden.'1  Elating  the  plump,  mellow 

like  eating  dates  freshly  picked  in  far-off  Arab! 

l  ake  this  gilt  the  East  oilers  you.  Dates  are 
Dates  belong  in  your  daily  menu  just  as  much 
as  eggs  and  meat.  Learn  to  know  this  dust- 
proof,  sealed  package.  I  .earn  to  know  Drome- 
dary Dates  as  a  food  as  a  dainty.  Send  for 
Free  Prize  Cook  Hook  about  date  dishes  and 
how  to  prepare  them. 

10c  Cookie-Cutter  FREE  !tf&2?Zjfij* 

name  of  your  grocer  and  5c  (stumps  or  coin)  partialis 
tu  pay  |x>st.tKf  anil  packing  ami  we  will  send  you  a 
"One-Cake"  size  package  of  Dromedary  t'ocoamit,  our 
new  product,  a  Dromedary  Cookie-Cutter  and  a  Cocoa- 
nut  Reci|>e  Hook. 

THE  HILLS  BROS.  CO..  Dept.  K,  375  Wa.hington  St.,  New  York 


he  whole  world  lives  next  to  the 
,  sugar-laden  Dromedary  Dates  is 
a. 

most  easily  digested.  Dromedary 


Dromedary  Vales  rtctivtd  Gold  Medals,  highest 
awards,  at  San  b'rancisco  &f  San  Diego  Expositions 


UseYour  SpareTime 
Earn  While  You  Learn 

The  best  system  for  beginners.  A 
perfection  course  for  stenographers. 
Highest  world's  records  for  speed  and  accuracy  and  a 
greater  number  of  court  reporters  than  any  other 
system  in  the  last  ten  years.  Instruction  by  mail; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for   FREE  catalog. 

Success  Shorthand  School.  Suite  2 1  A,  Schiller  Bid?. ,  Chicago,  UL 

\V.  L.  Jamks.  Chief  Instructor 


We  Want  Your  Boy 

We  desire  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
earn  as  much  spending  money  as 
you  are  w  illing  that  he  should  have 
and  at  the  same  time  to  get  an  ex- 
perience which  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  later  in  life.  It  won't 
interfere  with  his  school  work. 

Thousands  of  other  boys  will  do 
the  same  thing  — in  fact  they  are 
doing  it  now,  selling  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  If  he'll  write  to  us, 
we'll  tell  him  all  about  it. 

Salet  Diuiiion.  Box  227 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Phila. 


The  Most  Valuable 
Minutes 

Nothing  means  more  to 
your  continued  happiness 
than  the  time  you  devote  to 
the  care  of  your  teeth. 

You  can  make  every  min- 
ute of  tooth-brushing  time 
count  —  if  you  visit  your  den- 
tist twice  a  year,  and  three 
times  a  day  use  either 


PERFECT 


Tooth  Powder 

O  R 

Dental  Cream 


Send  2c  stamp 
today  for  a  gener- 
ous trial  package 
of  either  Dr.  Lyon's 
Perfect  Tooth 
Powder  or  Dental 
Cream. 

I.W.  Lyon  &  Sodi,  Inc. 
522  We.t  27th  St. 
New  York  City 


trade  directory  gave  his  name,  address, 
rating  and  products. 

Maps  are  so  important  in  a  business 
library  that  this  Newark  branch  has  almost 
one  map  for  every  two  books,  and  interest- 
ing map  problems  are  being  solved  daily. 

A  man  in  New  Jersey  had  a  mine  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  wanted  to  sell  it,  but  there  was 
danger  of  litigation  over  the  boundaries. 
Comparison  of  his  information  about  his 
mine  with  a  good  map  at  the  library  showed 
that  his  information  contained  an  error. 
When  this  was  straightened  out  the  mine 
could  be  sold. 

A  Newark  manufacturer  held  a  prize 
contest.  One  competitor  who  won  wrote 
from  South  Africa,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  whereabouts  in  the  colony  he  lived, 
for  his  post  office  was  not  given  in  any  atlas. 
At  the  library  it  was  quickly  located  on  a 
fine  German  map— a  small  army  post. 

In  lines  like  real  estate,  of  course,  maps 
are  indispensable.  Yet  the  value  of  a  good 
collection  of  large,  recent  maps  is  so  great 
that  many  real-estate  men  bring  customers 
to  the  Newark  business  library  to  show 
property  and  make  sales. 

Maps  are  excellent  bargains  too.  Uncle 
Sam  publishes  many  at  a  cost  so  low  that  it 
seems  ridiculous.  For  five  cents  one  can 
buy  a  sheet  of  the  Geological  Survey  Sec- 
tional Map  of  the  United  States,  which 
shows  a  township  in  such  complete  detail 
that  even  individual  farmhouses  are  indi- 
cated; and  the  same  is  true  of  soil-survey 
maps,  mineral  maps,  coast  and  harbor 
charts,  and  so  on.  The  rural  delivery 
county  maps  of  the  United  States  are  busi- 
ness tools  as  valuable  as  they  are  unknown 
to  most  business  men.  Maps  of  wonderful 
completeness,  reasonable  in  cost,  are  also 
published  by  European  houses. 

In  running  down  maps  and  charts  there 
are  numerous  guides.  What  Uncle  Sam  has 
to  sell  is  listed  in  catalogues  obtainable 
from  the  Public  Printer,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  new  maps  are  de- 
scribed in  a  monthly  catalogue  of  United 
States  documents,  also  sent  by  the  Public 
Printer  on  a  subscription  basis  for  a  reason- 
able price.  The  different  states  publish 
many  maps,  and  these  can  be  kept  track  of 
through  a  monthly  list  of  state  publications 
issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

South  American,  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  maps  are  all  listed  in 
works  that  enable  the  person  interested  in 
any  division  of  the  world  to  keep  track  of 
new  ones.  The  best  all-round  list  is  an  Eng- 
lish work,  the  Guide  to  Geographical  Books 


and  Appliances,  published  in  London  and 
sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  which  enumer- 
ates maps  and  atlases  dealing  with  topog- 
raphy, geology,  climate,  crops,  and  the  like. 

Directories  and  year  books  contain 
much  business  information  about  indus- 
tries, trades  and  individuals.  They  range 
from  the  telephone  books  and  city  direc- 
tories down  to  special  lists  for  each  line  of 
business. 

The  Newark  librarians  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  stock  printed  matter  before  peo- 
ple demand  it.  If  they  waited  until  demand 
came,  for  instance,  they  would  never  have 
had  directories  of  the  trades  and  industries 
or  of  European  cities;  but  they  put  these 
on  the  shelves,  because  they  believed  the 
business  community  could  use  them.  And 
here  is  about  what  happens: 

A  business  man  steps  into  the  business 
branch  to  consult  the  Newark  city  direc- 
tory—about the  least  imaginative  use  any- 
body could  make  of  a  public  library.  While 
there  he  notices  that  there  are  other  direc- 
tories—one of  Berlin;  one  of  the  silk  trade. 
By  and  by  he  will  want  to  look  up  some- 
body in  the  silk  trade  and  comes  for  in- 
formation again. 

Sooner  or  later  that  business  man  walks 
in  with  his  secretary  or  a  stenographer, 
goes  over  the  different  rows  of  shelves  and 
files  of  maps  with  her,  points  out  things  he 
thinks  will  be  useful  to  him,  and  thereafter, 
when  he  wants  information,  sends  the  girl, 
just  as  he  would  send  her  to  the  bank,  or 
telephones  the  library  himself. 

In  a  general  way  that  is  good  policy  for 
the  working  library  of  a  business  man  or 
business  house  laying  in  printed  matter 
before  definite  ways  of  using  it  have  devel- 
oped. Make  good  tools  available  and  they 
will  suggest  their  own  uses. 

Another  good  policy  that  might  be 
copied  in  the  same  way  is  that  of  leading 
people  to  use  business  books  when  they  are 
in  stock.  The  Newark  librarians  canvass 
the  town  for  people  who  want  to  know 
things.  They  go  to  the  post  office,  the 
ticket  office,  the  telegraph  company,  the 
drug  store,  and  say:  "When  people  come 
here  to  ask  questions,  send  them  to  us— you 
don't  like  to  be  bothered  with  questions 
and  we  do." 

Every  day  the  printed  word  is  becoming 
more  necessary  in  business.  Well  chosen 
and  skillfully  organized,  it  is  a  trustworthy 
and  inexpensive  addition  to  the  pay  roll.  A 
very  good  rule  for  its  use  is:  "Never  set  a 
man  or  woman  to  do  what  a  book  or  map 
can  do  better  and  more  cheaply." 


(Concluded  from  Page  7) 


The  concluding  phase  of  a  process  of  gen- 
eral exhaustion  must  almost  inevitably  be 
a  game  of  bluff.  Neither  side  will  admit 
its  extremity.  Neither  side,  therefore,  will 
make  any  direct  proposals  to  its  antagonists 
nor  any  open  advances  to  a  neutral.  But 
there  will  be  much  inspired  peace  talk 
through  neutral  media,  and  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  anti-German  allies  will  become 
more  intimate  and  detailed.  Suggestions 
will  "leak  out"  remarkably  from  both  sides, 
to  journalists  and  neutral  go-betweens. 
The  Eastern  and  Western  Allies  will  prob- 
ably begin  quite  soon  to  discuss  a  Zollverein 
and  the  coordination  of  their  military  and 
naval  organizations  in  the  days  that  are  to 
follow  the  war.  A  general  idea  of  the  possi- 
ble rearrangement  of  the  European  states 
after  the  war  will  grow  up  in  the  common 
European  and  American  mind;  public  men 
on  either  side  will  indicate  concordance  with 
this  general  idea,  and  some  neutral  power 
will  invite  representatives  to  an  informal 
discussion  of  these  possibilities.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  peace  negotiations  will  take 
the  extraordinary  form  of  two  simultaneous 
conferences:  one,  of  the  Pledged  Allies,  sit- 
ting probably  in  Paris  or  London;  and  the 
other,  of  representatives  of  all  the  combat- 
ants, meeting  in  some  neutral  country — 
probably  Holland  will  be  the  most  conve- 
nient—while the  war  will  still  be  going  on. 
The  Dutch  conference  will  be  in  immediate 
contact  by  telephone  and  telegraph  with 
the  Allied  conference  and  with  Berlin. 

The  broad  conditions  of  a  possible  peace 
will  begin  to  get  stated  toward  the  end  of 
1916,  and  a  certain  lassitude  will  creep  over 
the  operations  in  the  field.  The  process  of 
exhaustion  will  probably  have  reached  such 
a  point  by  that  time  that  it  will  be  a 
primary  fact  in  the  consciousness  of  com- 
mon citizens  of  every  belligerent  country. 
The  common  life  of  all  Europe  will  have 


become — miserable.  Conclusive  blows  will 
have  receded  out  of  the  imagination  of  the 
contending  powers.  The  war  will  have 
reached  its  fourth  and  last  stage  as  a  war. 
The  war  of  the  great  attack  will  have  given 
place  to  the  war  of  the  military  deadlock; 
the  war  of  the  deadlock  will  have  gone  on, 
with  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  interest  to  the 
war  of  treasons  and  diplomacies  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean;  and  now  the  last 
phase  will  be  developing  into  predomi- 
nance, in  which  each  nation  will  be  most 
concerned,  no  longer  about  victories  or  con- 
quest but  about  securing  for  itself  the  best 
chances  of  rapid  economic  recuperation  and 
social  reconstruction.  The  commercial 
treaties,  the  arrangements  for  future  asso- 
ciated action,  made  by  the  great  Allies 
among  themselves  will  appear  more  and 
more  important  to  them,  and  the  mere 
question  of  boundaries  less  and  less.  It  will 
dawn  upon  Europe  that  she  has  already 
dissipated  the  resources  that  have  enabled 
her  to  levy  the  tribute  paid  for  her  invest- 
ments in  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and 
that  neither  the  Germans  nor  their  antag- 
onists will  be  able  for  many  years  to  go  on 
with  those  projects  for  world  exploitation 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  great  war.  Very 
jaded  and  anaemic  nations  will  sit  about  the 
table  on  which  the  new  map  of  Europe  will 
be  drawn.  Each  of  the  diplomatists  will 
come  to  that  business  with  a  certain  pre- 
occupation. Each  will  be  thinking  of  his 
country  as  one  thinks  of  a  patient  of  doubt- 
ful patience  and  temper  who  is  coming  to 
out  of  the  drugged  stupor  of  a  crucial,  ill- 
conceived  and  unnecessary  operation.  Each 
will  be  thinking  of  Labor,  wounded  and 
perplexed,  returning  to  the  disorganized 
factories  from  which  Capital  has  fled. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Wells' 
prophetic  articles.  The  third  will  appear  in  an  early 
number. 
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Even  Billy  Knew 

A  Scene  from  a  Familiar  Drama 


Dramatis  Persons 

Robert  PlESCE,  prospective  buyer 
 Any  Business  Man 

Helen  Pierce,  his  wife  

 Any  Average  Woman 

Billy  PiERCE,hisson,/l  Typical  Boy 

Charles  KELLOGG,  

A  composite  of  40,000  dealers 

Scene — Dealer's  Show  Room.  Time,  any 
flay  in  the  year.  Fierce  family  and  dealer 
discussing  features  of  ear,  following 
demonstration  trip. 

Billy  -(Putting  his  hand  on  the  front  huh) 
dot  Tim  ken  Hearings  in  here-'  You 
didn't  say  so  in  your  ads. 

Kellogg  -  (Scratching  his  head)  Thought 
they  were  given  in  our  specifications. 
Well,  they're  in  t  he  car,  all  right .  (Turn- 
ing to  Mr.  fierce.)  Your  hoy  seems  to 
\n:  wise  to  the  big  things  in  motor  cars. 

Pierce  —  Yes,  he's  the  best  posted  one  in  the 
family  -  but  I'm  just  as  much  concerned 
about  l«:arings  as  he,  and  I'd  have  asked 
about  them  if  he  hadn't. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Why  an:  Timken  Hearings  so 
important? 

Bitty —  (Eagerly)  Let  me  tell  her. 

Kellogg  (With  a  grin)  All  right,  young 
man,  what's  the  reason? 


Billy  —  'Cause  they  do  all  the  things  any 
other  bearings  will  and  they  last  a  lot 
longer  while  they're  doin'  'em. 

Kellogg  —  You  see,  Mrs.  Pierce,  the  bearings 
in  a  motor  car  must  do  a  number  of 
things.  Theiroriginal  function,  of  course, 
is  to  eliminate  friction. 

Billy  (Interrupting)  Sure!  If  the  axles 
and  insides  of  the  hubs  were  grindin' 
away  on  each  other,  they'd  be  hard  to 
turn,  and  they'd  get  hot  as  the  dickens, 
and  wear  out  awful  fast.  So  they  put 
bearings  in  there,  an'  the  wheels  roll 
'round  on  'em,  easy  as  anything. 

Mrs.  Pierce— That's  all  clear,  but  why  are 
Timken  Hearings  better  than  others/ 

Kellogg  Because  they  not  only  eliminate 
friction,  but  carry  the  weight  of  car  and 
passengers  and  meet  end-thrust  as  well. 

Mrs.  Pierce    What  is  "end-thrust"? 

Billy  It's  what  makes  you  think  you're 
gonna  slide  off  the  seat  when  you  go 
whiz/in'  'round  a  corner.  Just  think  ol 
all  that  weight  tryin'  to  shove  the  axle 
ends  right  through  the  wheels  sidewi  c 

Pierce  You've  overlooked  one  thing,  Hillv 
—  there  are  different  kinds  of  bearings. 
Any  of  them  reduce  friction,  but  some 
can't  stand  end-thrust  at  all:  Timken 
Hearings  do  both. 

Kellogg  (Taking  two  bearings  from  his 
display  hoard)  Let  me  show  >ou,  Mi 


Pierce,  what  your  husband  means.  You 
notice  in  this  Timken  Bearing  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  weight  presses 
straight  down  or  from  the  side.  In  this 
other  bearing  the  side  pressure  would 
quickly  wear  the  parts  out  of  shape  or 
push  them  out  of  place,  because  the 
bearing  will  carry  only  a  straight  down- 
ward pressure. 

Billy  (Breaking  in  again)  Besides  that, 
Timken  is  the  only  kind  of  bearing  you 
can  make  as  good  as  new  just  by  pushiu' 
the  parts  closer  together. 

Kellogg   That's  a  big  point,  Billy.  Timken 

Bearings  not  only  show  less  wear  after 
thousands  of  miles  of  hard  service,  but 
what  little  wear  there  is  can  be  entirely 
corrected  by  this  simple  adjustment. 
Other  types  of  bearings,  when  worn, 
must  be  replai  ed. 

Pierce—  I've  heard  enough  about  bear- 
ing troubles  from  some  of  my  friends.  I 
won't  take  any  chances  in  my  car. 

Kellogg  Well,  any  beatings  that  stand  up 
on  front  axles  and  outlast  the  car  ought 
to  satisfy  you.  Timken  Bearings  have 
been  doing  that  ever  since  the  first  days 
of  motor  cars. 

Billy  — Ye*,  and  "front-wheel  service  is 
the  test  that  makes  or  breaks." 

Kellogg  (Laughing)  Your  bo\  certainly 
reads  advertising,  Mr.  Pierce! 


Mrs.  Pierce — Why  are  the  front  wheels  so 
important? 

Kellogg- There's  no  other  place  in  the  car 
where  bearings  get  such  severe  punish- 
ment. Timken  Bearingsarebuilt  tostand 
that  extra  hard  service.  You'll  find  it 
all  explained  in  this  book,  "The  Care 
and  Character  of  Bearings." 

Mrs.  Pierce  —  I'm  glad  your  car  is  well 
built,  because  it's  a  perfect  beauty.  I 
like  the  big  seats  and  everything  about 
it.  I'm  willing  to  take  Mr.  Pierce's  and 
Billy's  word  fur  the  things  I  can't  see. 

Bitty  (Anxiously)  Mr. Kellogg!  How  nuiity 
Timken  Beatings  are  there  in  your  CM? 

Kellogg  (Pulling  a  little  book  out  ol  his 
pocket )  I  Icrc's  t  he  evidence  on  t  his  page 
of  "The  Companies  Timken  Keeps." 

Billy  (Reading  aloud)  "Timken  Bearings 
in  front  and  rear  wheels,  in  the  trans- 
mission, on  the  pinion  shall  and  at  the 

differential."  -That's  the  stuff  I 

Kellogg  If  you  want  n  copy,  write  the 
Timken  Company,  either  at  Canton, 
( )hio,  or  I  >et  roil ,  M  ichigan. 

Billy  I'm  satisfied,  Dad;  pay  him  now, 
and  let 's  di  i\  e  her  home. 

Picric  (Producing  i  hct  k  book)  Shall  I 
make  t  his  to  \  out  on  lei ,  Mi  Kcllo|  .  ,  .  >i 
to  the  (  oinpanv  t 

i<  urtaln) 
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What  the  Postman  Brings  Every  Month— for  Life 


When  you  go  away  for  a  trip  of  a  week  or  a 
month,  do  you  not  always  leave  ample  provision  for 
those  at  home  during  your  absence?  What  in  the 
event  of  your  being  called  away  on  that  longer  jour- 
ney— what  then  of  them? 

Will  the  little  ones  romp  home  from  school  some 
day  to  learn  that  their  play  days  are  over  almost  be- 
fore they  have  begun? 

Will  your  widow  —  educated  to  an  income  —  be 


compelled  to  face  a  cold,  unsympathetic  world,  the 
pawn  of  necessity  —  a  world  in  which  even  the  strong 
often  fail  as  breadwinners? 

Will  the  cozy  home  you  have  maintained  be 

forever  closed  to  them?   Or — 

Will  they  be  shielded  from  strife,  misery,  and 
deprivation  by  the  fruits  of  your  frugality  and  fore- 
thought—  a  regular  income  provided  by  a 


Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy 


"Insurance  That  Insures  Your  Insurance" 

Your  greatest  obligation  to  your  dependents  is  fulfilled  when 
you  take  out  one  of  these  dividend-paying  policies.  It  yields  a  rent- 
paying,  debt- settling  check  on  the  first  day  of  each  and  every 
month  as  long  as  they  live.  Or  you  may  so  arrange  it  that  for 
twenty  years  or  during  your  lifetime  you  may  get  these  monthly 
income  checks  yourself.    And  by  leaving  this  fixed  income — an 

income  guaranteed  by 
Prudential  millions  —  to 
be  paid  monthly,  you  are 


They  Will  Be  Well  Provided  For!" 


'&rial  Insu^ 


Talk  with  the  Prudential  Agent  in  your  town.  Let  him  tell  you 
about  the  various  Prudential  policies — all  the  best  kinds  of  life  insur- 
ance for  the   whole  family,   at   low  cost.     Or   write  — TODAY —  to 

Department  140 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Forrest  F.  Dryden.  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NEXT  MAY,  Newark  will  begin  to  celebrate  its  250th  anniversary,  with  pageantry,  music, 
a  great  industrial  exposition,  and  sports  of  all  kinds. 

The  Prudential  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  visit  its  Home  Office  when  you  are  in 
or  near  Newark  during  the  celebration. 

Copyright.  I9li.  by  The  Prttdtntial  /miMfjnct  Ccmpauy  of  Amrrita 


protecting  your  beneficiaries  against  the  pitfalls  of  unwise 
speculation  and  investment,  of  generous  impulse -lending,  that 
often  follow  the  receipt  of  "  payment  in  full." 

An  insured  man  today 
means  a  secured  family  tomor- 
row. And  what  a  sense  of 
comfort  and  relief  comes  to  the 
man  who  knows  —  no  matter 
what  may  happen — 


a 


My  Company!" 


— the  proud  statement  of  every  Prudential 
policyholder  —  the  far-reaching  effect  of 
Mutualization,  whereby  policyholders  are 
owners  of  this  Company  and  entitled  to 
draw  dividends;  the  result  of  a  vote  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  Company,  giving 
the  directors  authority  to  purchase  con- 
trolling stock,  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
policyholders. 

For  the  dollars  and  cents  of  these  policy- 
holders had  developed  a  Company  having 
its  beginning  in  a  basement  office  in  1875 
to  a  point  where,  in  1915,  its  policies  num- 
bered over  13  Millions,  and  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  was  more  than  2  Billion 
700  Million  Dollars! 

Thus  Prudential  policyholders 
have  acquired  control  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  beginning  this  year, 
will  receive  their  proportion  of 
the  Company's  earnings. 


THE  finest  silver  thread  of  music  spun  by  the  wizard  bow  of  Ysaye — the  tears 
and  feeling  in  the  tender  depths  of  jFremstad's  noble  voice — the  sheer  mag- 
nificence of  a  thrilling  orchestral  finale — all  these  elusive  tonal  beauties  are  caught 
and  expressed  in  Columbia  Records,  from  the  faintest  whisper  to  the  vastest  tidal 
wave  of  sound.  Volume — TONE — feeling — the  most  delicate  shading  of  a  theme 
are  perfectly  preserved  and  supremely  present  in  every  Columbia  Record, 
an  exquisite  tone-perfection  that  does  not  vanish  with  use.  You  can  test 
these  exclusive  qualities  in  a  series  of  home  recitals  such  as  no  concert 
audience  is  ever  privileged  to  hear.   Arrange  your  first  recital  today. 

New  Columbia  records  go  on  sate  the  20th  of  every  month. 
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Beginning  A  Western  WarwicK-By  Samuel  G.  Blythe 


tuning  ttjc  Jfai'tlj 
of  tf)e  American  people 


"Six"  Touring  Car 
"Six"  Roadster 
'  'Six ' '  Touring  Car  with 
detachable  all-season  top, 
touring  top  included  . 


$785 
785 


935 


"Four"  Roadster  ....  $395 
With  detachable  coupe  top  $455 
Delivery  Car  $395 


a CAR    rolls   silently  and 
smoothly  along  the  city 
street.    Its  flexibility  in 
weaving  through  the  massed  traf- 
fic— its  beauty — win  attention  from 
all  sides. 

A  passerby,  turning  to  identify  the 
make,  sees  on  the  radiator  the 
trademark  shown  above. 

Over  a  rough  country  road  comes 
a  car — climbs  the  steep,  winding 
hill  on  high,  pulls  easily  through 
the  heavy  bog  at  the  bottom,  and 
fades  swiftly  into  the  distance  with 
scarcely  a  sound  to  mark  its  flight. 

The  trademark  on  the  radiator 
bears  the  great  name  "Saxon," 
and  this  name  typifies:  Strength — 
Economy — Service. 

From  Maine  to  California — in 
city,  town  and  country — thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Saxon  cars  are 
making  good  this  pledge  to  the 
American  people:  Strength  — 
Economy — Service. 

Two  years  ago  our  trademark 
pledge  was  mere  words — no 
more.  Today — in  the  minds  of 
countless  men  and  women  these 
words  form  a  significant  symbol. 
For  they  identify  the  Saxon.  They 
epitomize  its  virtues.  They  are  the 
corner  stones  of  Saxon  success. 

*      *     *  * 

Starting  production  two  years  ago 
the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corporation 
built  and  sold  more  cars  during  its 
initial  year  than  had  any  other 
automobile  company. 

Strength  —  Economy  —  Service  earned 
credence  quickly — but  only  after 
its  sincerity  had  been  tested,  its 
truth  proved. 

In  two  years'  time  the  Saxon 
Motor  Car  Corporation  rose  from 
last  to  a  leading  place  among  the 
automobile    companies    of  the 


world.  It  now  ranks  among  the 
first  ten  in  number  of  cars  pro- 
duced annually. 

Last  year  the  demand  for  Saxon 
cars  caused  doubled  production. 
And  for  the  coming  year  twice 
even  this  output  will  be  marketed. 

Strength — Economy  —  Service  has 
won  its  merited  reward — the  faith 
of  the  American  people. 

New  Series 
Saxon  Six — $785 

Here  is  a  finished  example  of  the  mod- 
ern quality  car.  It  will  meet  fully  your 
ideals  —  in  beauty,  in  luxury,  in  comfort, 
in  strength,  in  speed,  in  power. 

It  typifies  —  in  every  feature,  in  every 
detail — the  newest  developments  in 
fine  automobile  construction.  And  the 
price — $785  —  is  a  new  price  for  a 
class  car. 

Here  are 
resistless  attractions 

If  you  seek  the  utmost  in  present  -  day 
automobile  value  —  then  this  Saxon  "Six" 
at  $785  will  surely  win  you. 

It  has  lightness  —  gained  through  costly 
materials  and  ablest  design.  So  it  is  strong 
and  rugged,  too. 

It  has  power  —  of  fluid  smoothness  and 
flexibility.  No  car  of  like  price  can  com- 
pare—  we  believe — in  acceleration  and 
all-around  performance  under  all  condi- 
tions. And  this  Saxon  "Six"  high-speed 
motor  develops  greater  power  per  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

It  has  beauty  —  unrivalled  yacht-line 
grace.  Its  finish  is  of  superb  and  lasting 
lustre. 

It  has  comfort  —  it  is  a  big,  roomy  car. 
All  five  passengers  have  ample  space.  The 
wheelbase  is  1  12  inches. 

It  has  operative  economy.  Saxon  "Six" 
high  -  speed  motor   saves   greatly  in  fuel 

cost. 

It  has  a  two -unit  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system  —  silent,  efficient,  re- 
liable. 

It  has  Timken  axles,  with  full  Timken 
bearings  throughout  the  chassis.  Even 
costly  cars  have  no  better. 

It  has  helical  bevel  driving  gears.  Thus 
the  noise  and  friction  common  to  many 
cars  are  eliminated  in  Saxon  "Six." 


It  has  linoleum  covered,  aluminum 
bound  running  boards  and  floor  boards 
—  and  nearly  a  score  more  of  further 
refinements.  Go  to  your  local  dealer  — 
see  this  new  series  Saxon  "Six."  You'll 
find  it  the  top-place  car  of  the  times  —  at 
anywhere  near  its  price. 


New  Series  Saxon 
"Four"  Roadster -$395 

Roadster  buyers  last  year  paid  $4,250,000 
for  Saxon  "Fours."  You  men  and  women 
who  seek  the  truth  about  motor  car  values 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  For  if  the 
verdict  of  buyers  is  to  be  accepted,  then 
the  Saxon  "Four"  must  be  given  top  place 
in  the  field  of  high  -  grade  two-passenger 
cars. 

No  other  roadster — of  like  price  —  can 
measure  quality  with  this  Saxon  "Four" 
at  $395.  Feature  for  feature,  it  clearly  out- 
classes all  price-rivals. 

Note  these 
refinements 

Three-speed  sliding  gear  transmission  — 
a  feature  on  all  high-priced  automo- 
biles. Insures  marked  flexibility.  Only 
Saxon  "Four"  —  among  standard  road- 
sters under  $400  —  has  three-speed 
transmission. 

Modern  high-speed  motor  —  of  noteworthy 
power,  smoothness,  quietness,  flexibility, 
operative  economy,  and  ability  to  cool 
under  all  conditions. 

Timken  axles.     No  better  can  be  had  on 

any  car. 

Honeycomb  radiator — admittedly  the  best 
type  of  radiator  made.  Assures  perfect 
cooling. 

Streamline  body.  Among  low-priced 
roadsters  —  no  one,  we  believe,  doubts  the 
supremacy  of  the  Saxon  "Four"  in  the  mat- 
ter of  distinctive  beauty. 

Dry-plate  clutch  —  same  type  as  used  on 
$2000  cars.  Vanadium  steel  cantilever 
springs  —  unquestionably  the  easiest  riding 
type  of  spring  suspension. 

Ventilating  windshield,  Signal  lamps  at 
side,  Adjustable  pedals,  and  fifteen  further 
improvements. 

Saxon  "Four"  costs  one-half  cent  per  mile 
to  run. 

Before  you  buy  any  roadster  —  see  this 
Saxon  "Four"  at  the  nearest  Saxon 
dealer's.  Dealer's  name  on  request. 
Also  copy  of  "Saxon  Days"  with  full 
information  about  the  New  Series 
Saxon  Cars.    Address  Dept.  C. 
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<Qia  (Sen 

baby  ^fiu 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

— to  r/^  <9jfyour  sleep 

T%IG  BEN  for  the   man  who      ,   bab)r  Ben  learned  hU  trade  from  Big  Ben  and 

.       .                .                 knows  it  w  ell.   Both  are  handsome,1  well  designed, 
gets  up  in  the  morning  to      well  made,  well  finished.    They're  as  carefully 
1   M   keeO  his  date  with   his   job        made  inside  as  out,  keep  excellent  time,  and  ...II 
!•«           !                                            j        at  the  hour  set. 
who   likes  the  Clear,  deep   toned,          Big  Ben  stands  7  inches  tall,  has  4#-inch  dial,  rings  you 
monlv    c-A\    thrift    At/tirtfi/r/  n<i     1      up  with  one  steady  five-minute  (»11ot  ten  half-minute  calls 
maniy   Ldll    mat  S  piintiuai    as    a      at  thirty-second  intervals.  Wind  him  every  night,  give  him 
factory  whistle.                                            reasonable  treatment,  and  he'll  last  years. 

baby  Hen  is  just  as  near  Big  Ben  in  quarter  size  as  any- 
baby  Ben  for  the  Woman  who  wants  a      thing  could  be.    Stands  3'/.  inches  tall  and  does  every 

clock  that's  feminine  in  its  daintiness,  busi-    »tunt  lik  big  brother  doe*, 

,.,      •     .           £                       .,         ',                   Big  Ben  or  baby  Ben,  <2.M);  m  Canada,  $3.i)i).  You'll 

nesshke  m  its  performance,  with  an  alarm     firul  them  :it  vour  [ewe|er.s.  u  he  doe9  not  9tock  theni  a 
whose  gentle  call  reaches  her  ear  only.      money  order  to  the  factory  will  bring  cither  to  you  postpaid. 

Western  ^locKJ-Q 

La  Salle.  III.  U.  S  A                     Makers  of  Westclox  a 
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Note  the 
entire  absence 
of  germs 
where  the 
New-Skin 
was  applied. 


Germs  that  were  killed! 

An  experiment  with  "New-Skin" 


There  is  a  laboratory  in  New  York 
where  live  germs  are  kept  in  bottles. 
It  is  a  miniature  zoo.  They  are  used  for 
scientific  purposes. 

Here  is  an  account  of  an  actual  ex- 
periment made  in  this  laboratory: 

Two  shallow  earthen  dishes,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  were  tilled  with 
a  kind  of  beef-broth  jelly  on  which 
germs  thrive.  Some  of  the  live  microbes* 
were  then  placed  in  three  long  parallel 
row  s  on  the  jelly  in  each  dish. 

On  half  of  one  dish  "New-Skin"  was 
applied.  It  dried  and  formed  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  covering. 

Then  the  dishes  were  put  in  a  warm 
place,  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
human  body.  After  a  time  they  were 
taken  out,  examined  and  photographed. 

The  germs  along  the  original  rows 
on  both  dishes  had  multiplied  to  millions 
and  were  so  thick  that  they  were  visible, 
like  mold,  except  where  the  New-Skin 
had  been  applied.  There,  there  were 
no  germs  at  all.  The  New-Skin  had 
killed  them.    See  illustrations  above. 

This  experiment  has  been  repeated 
often.    Every  time  the  result  has  been 


'Pathogenic  micro-organisms:  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 


(How  New-Siin  is  Applie, 


similar.  It  can  be  duplicated  in  any 
bacteriological  laboratory.  It  is  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  actual  germicidal 
power  of  New-Skin. 


It  is  literally  true  of  New-Skin  that 
"a  ten-cent  bottle  may  save  your  life." 


Germs  have  killed  more  men  than 
bullets.  They  are  the  deadliest  foes  of 
mankind. 

If  you  knew  howr  dangerous  they 
were  you  would  not  neglect  cuts  or 
scrapes  or  the  slightest  injury  to  the  skin, 
for  through  little  breaks  in  the  skin 
germs  may  get  into  the  blood. 

It  is  these  germs  that  make  the  trou- 
ble. In  countless  cases  they  have  pro- 
duced infection  and  inflammation,  and 
sometimes  death. 

It  is  possible  to  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  you  must  know  what  to  use  and 
you  must  have  it  with  you  at  the  time, 
so  as  to  use  it  immediately. 

New-Skin  is  especially  for  minor  sur- 
face injuries  to  the  skin.  It  is  a  "first-aid" 
for  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

//  per/onus  a  double  function.  It  is  an 
antiseptic  and  it  is  a  covering.  When  ap- 
plied to  a  wound  it  kills  the  germs  already 
there  with  which  it  conies  in  contact,  and 
then  it  prevents  other  germs  from  getting  in. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  cleanse  a 
wound — you  must  protect  it  in  some  way. 

"A  germ  can't  do  any  harm  if  it's 
killed."  "It  can't  do  harm  if  it's  kept 
out."  Obvious  truths  when  so  stated,  but 
the  key  to  the  whole  wound-infection 
problem. 


New-Skin  has  received  the  "star"  rating  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  showing  that  it  has  been  tested 
and  approved  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of  Foods, 
Sanitation  and  Health. 

It  is  also  included  in  McClure^s  Magazine  Bulletin  of 
Pure  Food  and  Toilet  Preparations  that  have  been  investi- 
gated and  approved  by  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Allyn,  chemist  for 
the  Westfield  Board  of  Health. 

It  has  been  fifteen  years  on  the  market,  and  is  sold  all 
over  the  world.  10c.  and  25c.  sizes.  (In  Canada,  1 5c.  and  3  5c. ) 

Be  careful  about  getting  the  genuine.  If  a  druggist  says 
that  anything  else  is  "the  same  thing"  as  New-Skin,  he  is 
not  a  safe  man  with  whom  to  trade.  Go  somewhere  else. 
Or  send  to  us  25  cents  in  stamps  for  the  larger  size  by  mail. 

But  it  is  worth  any  pains  for  you  to  get  the  genuine 
New-Skin  somehow,  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency. 

And  to  get  it  today! 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
98-100  Grand  Avenue  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Genuine  New-Skin 
looks  like  this — 


10c.  size  25c.  size 

(Illustration  reduced  about  one-half) 

( A  metal  container  for  carrying  the  ten-cent  size  in  the  pocket 
will  be  supplied  to  any  user  of  New-Skin  free  on  request.) 
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OLD  Ezra  Carson  was  in  his  shirt 
|  sleeves,  on  one  knee  before  a  grate 
!  fire  in  his  committee  room  in  the 
Capitol,  when  I  came  in  one  after- 
noon late  in  February.  He  was  poking  with 
the  ferruled  end  of  a  gold-headed  cane  at 
papers  blazing  in  the  grate.  There  was  a 
big  smudge  on  one  of  his  sunken  cheeks. 
Both  his  shirt  sleeves  were  sooted.  His 
hands  were  black.  His  thin  hair  was  grimy. 
He  didn't  look  like  a  statesman— he  looked 
like  a  stoker. 

"Ezra,"  I  asked,  "what  are  you  doing?  " 
He  poked  af  e  w  times  before  he  answered . 
Then  he  pulled  a  reddened  eyelid  down  over 
a  watery  eye  into  a  long-drawn  wink. 

"I'm  burning  the  evidence  to  conceal 
the  crimes,"  he  said. 

"  That  will  be  quite  a  conflagration." 
Ezra  poked  some  more. 
"Even  so,  Bill,  even  so — holocaust,  if 
you  like,  but  we  must  have  it." 

Ezra  Carson  wasn't  more  than  sixty-six 
or  sixty-seven  at  the  time,  but  he  had  been 
kn  own  as  Old  Ezra  for  twenty  years ;  albeit 
his  party  press  spoke  of  him  as  the  Pillar 
of  Protection,  which  he  was,  the  pillar  and 
also  the  pillow,  for  Protection  always  found 
a  soft  resting  place  on  Ezra,  and  it  was 
exceedingly  soft  for  Ezra,  too — a  sort  of 
an  equable,  well-distributed,  cooperative 
softness,  as  you  might  say. 

Ezra  was  to  finish  his  third  and  last 
term  in  the  Senate  on  the  following  fourth 
of  March.  It  wouldn't  be  generous  or 
kindly  of  me  to  say  that  the  proletariat 
of  Ezra's  state  had  finally  assayed  Ezra 
at  his  true  valuation  as  a  tribune  of  their 
liberties,  but  that  is  about  what  happened. 

After  eighteen  years  of  loyal  service — 
to  himself — they  threw  a  switch  on  Ezra, 
and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  going  back  to 
his  home  town  and  spending  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  recounting  the  glories 
of  the  past,  the  beatitudes  of  the  palmy 
days  in  politics  when  the  organization 
was  sacrosanct  and  a  reformer  or  a  mug- 
wump was  a  villain  and  a  traitor  to  the 
state. 

Ezra  hated  to  go,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  He  was  all  through,  finished.  He 
knew  it,  and  he  was  preparing,  on  that  February  afternoon,  for  his  exit.  I  sat  down  and 
watched  him. 

"Bill,"  he  said,  poking  vigorously  at  the  burning  papers  and  chuckling,  "there  are  a 
good  many  episodes  in  my  political  past  that  I  wouldn't  care  to  have  bruited  about,  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Likewise  there  are  a  good  many  episodes  in  the  political  pasts  of 
some  of  our  colleagues,  both  hen?  and  gone  to  their  various  rewards,  that  are  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  to  publicity." 

He  threw  some  more  papers  on  the  fire. 

"We  always  played  a  liberal  game,  BUI,  as  regards  the  Constitution  and  Revised 
Statutes  of  our  highly  prized  United  States,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  some  cases 
our  liberality  might  be  construed  as  license  in  these  disturbed  days  if  the  documentary 
proof  could  be  adduced." 

He  glanced  at  a  bundle  of  canceled  checks,  laughed  arid  dropped  them  into  the  blaze. 

"So  I'm  taking  a  few  trifling  precautions  for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake*  and 
memories  of  those  who  have  labored  along  with  me  in  the  vineyard  of  the  dear  and 
common  people.  What  the  honest  workingmen,  the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil,  and  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  don't  know  about  what  has  been  done  to  them  in  the  past 
won't  hurt  them  any.    Do  you  follow  me?" 

"I  do,"  I  said,  and  that  was  the  truth.  I  was  right  on  top  of  him  so  far  as  the  eternal 
verities  in  this  case  made  and  provided  were  concerned;  but  I  soon  found  Kzra  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  job  to  be  interesting,  ho  I  left  him  still  poking  and  burning,  and 
smudged  like  a  chimney  sweep. 

The  point.  I  have  in  mind  in  telling  about,  this  experience  is  here  Kzra  didn't  finish 
his  job  that  afternoon.  That,  night  he  had  an  attack  of  vertigo  and  fell  down  the  stairs 
in  his  house.  When  they  picked  him  up  Kzra,  if  what  the  preachers  used  to  tell  us  is 
true,  had  departed  for  a  place  where  other  things  than  paper,  are  burned.    Somehow,  a 


"I'm  Burning  the  Evidence  to  Conceal  the  Crimes,"  He  Said 


year  or  so  later,  a  portion  of  Ezra's  unde- 
stroyed  papers  relating  to  the  rebonding 
and  refunding  of  a  certain  railroad  and 
the  legislation  whereby  that  was  accom- 
plished got  into  print,  and  by  the  time  that 
publication  had  been  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  the  public  press  the  revered  memory 
and  upright  character  of  the  late  and 
Honorable  Ezra  Carson  were  more  smudged 
than  Ezra  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in 
the  flesh. 

That  set  me  thinking.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  did  not  have  the 
control  I  fondly  imagined  I  had,  I  was 
pushed — to  be  conservative  about  it — into 
private  life  some  years  after  Ezra  passed 
away.  With  me,  coincidentally  and  con- 
j  ointly ,  the  Honorable  James  Jason  Rogers, 
President  of  these  United  States,  also  was 
retired.  We  fell  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
haven't  recovered  from  the  jar  of  that  fall 
yet.  James  Jason  Rogers  never  will  recover 
from  it.  He  was  convinced  he  was  entitled 
to  a  second  term.  I  was  convicted  for  try- 
ing to  get  it  for  him.  A  majority  of  our 
fellow  citizens  refused  to  coincide  in  the 
appraisement  we  placed  on  James  Jason's 
services  to  his  beloved  country.  Where- 
fore here  I  am  sitting  in  my  library  with  no 
other  occupation  than  the  daily  attempt  to 
keep  my  muscles  reasonably  hard  and  my 
liver  reasonably  soft,  while  James  Jason 
Rogers  has  assumed  a  prerogative  common 
to  all  former  presidents  and  has  become  a 
sort  of  voluntary  adviser-in-chief  to  the 
public  in  general,  a  viewer — with  alarm- 
of  the  acts  of  the  man  who  beat  him,  a 
writer  of  long  and  dull  essays  on  what  is  to 
be  done  to  keep  the  republic  off  the  rocks, 
a  sort  of  combination  of  a  National  Voice 
and  a  National  Scold. 

I  am  now  a  philosopher,  but  in  common 
with  my  kind  I  became  a  philosopher  too 
late.  Most  men  do.  In  its  broad,  gen- 
eral terms  philosophy  consists  in  recogniz- 
ing and  applying  the  truth  that  the  trend 
of  the  event  is  not  half  so  ominous  or  con- 
sequential as  the  event  of  the  trend.  I  had 
been  correct  in  my  political  alliances  and 
assumptions  so  long  that  I  had  come  to  think  my  real  name  was  Dexter  instead  of 
Paxton.  It  wasn't  and  it  isn't.  My  name  is  William  Henry  Paxton— President  Maker, 
the  Man  Behind  the  Chair,  Warwick,  Boss,  and  forty  other  things,  most  of  them  not  so 
seemly,  as  set  forth  in  innumerable  cartoons  and  illimitable  columns  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  political  writing,  to  say  nothing  of  some  books,  wherein  mostly  my  loudly 
proclaimed  vices  always  appear  to  have  a  strangle  hold  on  my  few  and  inconspicuous 
virtues.  I  may  add,  though,  that  the  affix  "Retired"  follows  all  my  titles  at  the  present 
time. 

However,  I  made  James  Jason  Rogers  President  of  the  United  States.  I  controlled 
James  Jason  Rogers,  to  some  extent,  while  he  was  in  the  White  House.  1  did  a  good 
job  for  Rogers  and  a  good  job  for  myself.  I  was  tracksore  on  the  Senate,  tired,  bored 
over  the  small  ness  of  it  that  we  insiders  knew,  the  intrigue,  the  fierce  combat  for  patronage 
and  pork.  I  had  been  there  for  many  years.  I  wanted  to  expand.  I  saw  an  opportunity 
for  playing  the  only  game  that,  interested  me  polities  in  an  imperial  instead  of  in 
an  intermediate  way;  and  I  took  it,  literally  took  it.  I  shouted  "I  am  the  boss!"  and 
they  all  believed  it  and  assented  to  it.  I  had  imagination  and  the  pract icality  to  make 
my  dreams  concrete.  I  went  into  it  for  t  he  power  of  it  that  most  of  all ;  for  the  fun  of 
it     not  always  apparent ;  and  for  t  he  profit  of  it     which  was  considerable. 

I  had  my  tremendous  innings  and  I  am  content.  I  made  no  public  complaint  over 
the  abuse  and  misrepresent  at  ion  that  were  poured  on  me.  I  make  no  complaint  now  . 
Hut  before  I  burn  my  evidence  as  I  shall  burn  it  and  in  order  that  the  bonnet  ol 
truth  may  be  kept  reasonably  straight  on  the  six-arid  seven-eight  lis  head  of  our 
democracy,  I  purpose  to  write  out  a  story  of  that,  deed  of  high  political  emprise,  for  my 
own  satisfaction  if  for  no  other  reason,  and  mayhap  print  it. 

I  am  not  trusting  my  memory,  although  that  is  keen  enough.  In  my  safe  there  is 
a  row  of  small,  leather  covered  books,  fifty  of  t  hem.  Kadi  book  is  a  diary  wherein  is  put 
down  in  a  shorthand  of  my  own  contriving  (he  events  of  every  day  in  the  year  that 
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book  represents.  I 
know  the  impor- 
tant men  I  talked 
to  and  the  impor- 
tant talks  I  had 
with  them.  I  know 
the  important 
steps  I  took  and  all 
the  detail  of  that 
lnisy  half  century. 
My  enemies  would 
give  much  to  have 
those  books  and  be 
able  to  read  them. 
My  friends  would 
giye  just  as  much 
to  have  them  de- 
stroyed. To  me 
they  are  an  amus- 
ing and  instructive 
commentary  on  the 
politics  I  have 
known,  a  sort  of 
private  and  per- 
sonal listing  of  men 
and  events.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that 
though  they  show- 
some  men  were 
greater  than  the 
people  held  them, 
they  show  most  men  were  smaller;  and  when  I  look  over 
those  fifty  years  and  figure  up  what  I  got  out  of  them,  aside 
from  the  pleasure  an  active  career  gives  an  active  man,  I 
am  forced  to  the  uncomfortable  conclusion  that  I  wasn't  so 
much  myself,  nor  was  the  game  I  played. 

// 

THE  late,  historically  elaborated  and  terrifically  trite 
G.Washington  dropped  the  remark  one  day,  "In  time 
of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  as  we  impressively  are  informed 
every  time  the  navy  wants  a  new  battleship,  or  the  army 
a  new  gun,  or  a  patriotic  statesman  desires  to  have  a 
drydock  built  on  his  district's  creek  or  an  army  post  estab- 
lished in  his  local  metropolis  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants 
of  the  place.  What  Mr.  Washington  should  have  said,  had 
he  had  any  political  prevision,  was  this:  "In  time  of  war 
prepare  for  peace."  That  thought  has  hit  me  strongly 
often,  but  never  with  such  a  punch  as  on  a  Wednesday 
morning  early  in  November  some  nine  years  ago. 

The  day  before  was  election  day.  The  party  of  which 
I  had  the  doubtful  honor  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  had 
adventured  to  the  polls  with  an  impeccable  candidate  for 
president  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  an  impossible 
situation.  I  had  gone  to  bed  the  night  before  knowing 
we  were  beaten,  but  until  I  arose  that  next  morning  I 
did  not  know  we  were  slaughtered.  One  look  at  the 
headlines  in  the  papers  was  sufficient.  There  was  no  need 
of  going  into  the  detestable  details.  I  sent  a  few  tele- 
grams of  condolence,  bought  a  box  of  cigars  and  locked 
myself  in  my  room  to  think  it  over.  It  didn't  take  me  ten 
minutes  to  arrive  at  a  general  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
wreckage.  It  was  a  catastrophe,  viewed  in  any  light  I 
could  bring  to  bear  on  it,  and  as  time  wore  on  and 
minutiae  accumulated  I  discovered  there  was  no  occasion 
to  revise  my  first  opinions.  Our  particular  charges,  our 
particular  wards,  our  particular  and  former  reliances,  the 
common  people,  for  whose  amelioration  and  uplift  we 
had  for  long  years  labored  unceasingly,  had  risen  and 
reneged.  My  friends  and  myself  were  once  again  in  the 
minority,  which  is  a  place  of  no  nourishment,  no  matter 
what  you  may  hear  about  the  minority  always  being 
right.  The  man  who  declaimed  that  he  would  rather  be 
right  than  president  knew,  before  he  said  it,  that  he  never 
could  be  president. 

Before  I  had  smoked  one  cigar  I  had  figured  out  what 
would  happen.  For  years  the  opposition  had  been 
chattering  about  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  while  we  had 
protected  everything,  ourselves  and  our  friends  included. 
We  had  in  our  shielded  incubator  the  grandest  collection 
of  infant  industries  the  world  has  ever  known,  infant 
industries  that  mostly  had  deep  bass  voices  and  long 
whiskers,  but  that  we  kept  in  short  clothes  and  fed  with 
protection  pap  for  the  beneficent  purpose  of  keeping  full 
the  dinner  pail  of  the  workingman,  and  enabling  our 
struggling  manufacturers  to  pay  high  wages  to  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil  and  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
dividend  rates  at  the  same  time.  Every  time  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  our  infant  industries  we  had  to 
shave  them. 

It  was  as  simple  as  simplicity.  The  opposition  would 
revise  the  tariff.  That  would  have  many  effects,  but  the 
most  important  effect  it  would  have  would  be  to  drag 
our  infant  industries  out  of  the  protection  incubator,  put 
them  in  long  trousers  and  make  them  hustle  for  them- 
selves. Correlatively  with  that  it  would  install  a  crimp 
in  the  highly  protected  gentlemen  who  had  been  oper- 
ating and  accumulating  for  many  years  with  the  aid  of 


the  protection  we  had  given  them.  It  would  reduce  divi- 
dends. Now  in  the  course  of  a  long  political  experience 
I  have  come  to  know  this  thing— the  gravest  injury  you 
can  do  to  a  captain  of  finance  is  to  take  money  away  from 
him.  When  you  cut  into  his  bank  balance  you  hurt  him 
mortally. 

I  knew  this.  It  had  been  proved  to  me  many  times.  So, 
putting  the  election  result  on  one  side  and  that  truth  on 
the  other,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  but  one  procedure  was 
open  to  us:  We  must  help  to  make  the  situation  as  dis- 
tasteful to  the  protected  interests  as  possible,  and  then  we 
must  shred  them  to  the  last  available  dollar  for  a  fund  to 
put  ourselves  back  and  in  power  to  reestablish  the  fruitful 
conditions  that  existed  before  the  tarifl  was  revised.  Nom- 
inally, of  course,  we  would  fight  the  tariff  revision  to  the 
last  ditch;  but  that  was  the  public  and  politically  pro 
forma  side  of  it.  In  reality  the  politics  of  it  Was  to  aid  and 
abet  a  tariff  revision — not  too  much,  but  enough  to  let  our 
producers  know  that  their  only  money  salvation  was  to 
contribute  to  us. 

To  that  end  I  wrote  a  few  telegrams  and  sent  them — 
about  a  dozen.  I  asked  certain  senators  and  certain  state 
leaders  to  meet  me  in  New  York  early  in  the  next  week  to 
have  a  talk.  I  summoned  none  but  important  men,  none 
but  tried  men,  none  but  seasoned  men,  none  but  men  who 
played  the  game  as  I  played  it.  It  was  to  be  a  practical  con- 
ference of  practical  persons.  I  didn't  bother  with  the  West. 
That  would  come  later. 

I  sent  for  the  sterling  representatives  of  conservative  and 
tariff-loving  New  England,  of  New  York— particularly  of 
New  York— of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — where  the  war 
chests  were. 

They  came  gathering,  statesmen  all,  and  all  horrified  at 
the  disaster  that  had  overwhelmed  their  beloved  party  and 
their  still  more  beloved  selves.  They  were  dolorously 
dismal.  A  statesman  doesn't  like  to  be  deprived  of  sus- 
tenance any  more  than  a  captain  of  high  finance  or  a 
captain  of  industry — less,  if  possible. 

/// 

WE  HAD  sneaked — I  hate  that  word,  but  it  describes 
our  various  entrances — into  a  big  uptown  hotel  so  the 
reporters  wouldn't  find  us.  All  of  us  had  been  interviewed, 
and  all  of  us  had  made  our  excuses  and  claimed  victory 
four  years  hence.  The  saddest  spectacle  in  politics  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  day  after  election  when  a  defeated  leader 
tries  to  invent  some  plausible  exoneration  for  his  defeat, 
knowing,  in  his  inside,  that  he  deserved  more  than  he  got. 
As  soon  as  you  begin  explaining  a  political  defeat  you  turn 
it  into  a  rout.  You  might  as  well  try  to  explain  away  a  red 
nose. 

I  called  the  conference  for  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  about  ten  minutes  after  that  time  when  I  went 
into  the  room.  They  were  all  there.  I  looked  them  over. 


There  was  Whispering  Lemuel  Sterry,  a  little  wraith  of  a 
man  who  had  ssh-ssh-sshed  himself  into  the  Senate,  who 
wore  rubber  heels  on  his  shoes,  and  who  made  less  noise  in 
getting  about  than  a  dusty  miller  does  on  a  pane  of  glass. 
He  was  a  symphony  in  the  inconspicuous.  He  dressed  in 
gray,  his  hair  was  gray,  his  eyes  were  gray,  his  voice  was 
gray.  He  had  large,  flapping  ears  and  an  Adam's  apple 
that  rose  and  fell  with  his  sibilants.  He  had  achieved 
a  great  reputation  for  sagacity  because  he  was  so  mysti- 
cally mysterious.  He  was  cabalistic  when  he  drew  you 
aside  and  asked  you  what  time  it  was.  He  was  cryptic 
when  he  went  to  luncheon.  He  never  had  an  opinion  or  an 
emotion  in  his  life,  save  a  thrill  of  pleasure  induced  by  the 
sight  and  possibilities  of  a  pair  of  felt  slippers;  but  he  had 
a  lot  of  brains,  for  all  that,  and  he  also  had  strong  connec- 
tions with  certain  of  the  interests,  which  was  more,  far 
more,  to  the  point. 

Whispering  Lemuel  sat  ss-sshing  into  the  furry  and 
commodious  ear  of  Horace  Walpole  Hutt.  H.  W.  Hutt 
was  another  necessary  evil.  He  was  the  Prominent  Front 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  the  lad  who  arose  and  bellowed,  on 
occasions,  for  the  return  to  the  sanity  and  conservatism  of 
our  fathers,  for  the  strict  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the 
dear  old  Constitution,  and  for  the  careful  conservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  vested  investors.  Privately,  the  reason  for 
H.  W.  Hutt  was  the  fact  that  he  looked  out  for  a  group  in 
Wall  Street  that  needed  more  looking  out  for  than  any  set 
of  men  I  ever  have  encountered.  Hutt  had  a  deep  bass 
voice,  a  deep  bass  eye  and  a  deep  bass  conscience.  He 
could  go  down  farther  and  stay  under  water  longer  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  could  blow  bigger  bubbles  about 
himself  when  he  came  up.  He  wore  superior  whiskers  w  ith 
a  superior  air.  He  took  his  stand  on  the  Constitution, 
and  the  only  time  his  foot  ever  slipped  was  when  he  saw 
something  in  it  for  himself. 

Then  there  was  J.  A.  Bancroft,  who  was  in  his  fifth  term 
in  the  Senate  and  who  was  the  Great  Compromiser.  He 
had  a  record  of  compromising  everything  in  this  world 
except  himself.  He  was  a  rotund  little  man  with  a  calm 
eye  and  a  soft  voice.  He  never  expressed  himself  openly  on 
any  subject,  and  attributed  his  long  service  in  public  life 
to  the  fact  that  no  opinion  concerning  a  result  ever  escaped 
his  lips  before  he  knew  what  the  vote  would  be.  He  had 
his  great  value  in  his  knowledge  of  legislative  processes,  the 
mechanics  of  legislation.  He  could  put  over  a  rider  that 
tore  the  trimmings  off  the  dear,  common  people  in  a  way 
that  made  it  appear  he  was  adding  a  new  article  to  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

Marco  Polo  Pawkins  sat  next  to  Bancroft.  Pawkins  was  a 
wonder.  He  could  reach  farther  into  the  pockets  of  the  cap- 
tains of  finance  in  his  state  and  drag  therefrom  more  incre- 
ment than  any  man  whatsoever  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
He  had  attained  a  grand  seigneur  air  toward  the  pro- 
tected industries  in  his  state.  They  were  his.  He  controlled 
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the  schedules,  gathered  the 
usufruct,  fought  like  a  wild- 
cat if  anyone  tried  to  tres- 
pass in  his  preserves,  and  was 
cordial  and  complaisant 
toward  any  little  scheme  that 
did  not  involve  his  own  per- 
quisites. 

He  helped  others,  he 
helped  himself  and  he  helped 
the  party. 

Among  others  sitting 
about  the  room  was  Charles 
Augustus  Freeman,  who  kept 
the  textile  schedules  under 
his  guidance  and  control  and 
milked  the  textile  manufac- 
turers until  they  screamed 
for  mercy.  Freeman  was 
reputed  to  know  more  about 
the  tariff  than  any  other  legis- 
lator. Whether  he  did  or  not 
is  immaterial.  What  he  did 
know  about  more  than  any 
other  legislator  was  the  com- 
pelling art  of  shaking  down 
the  men  in  whose  benefit  we 
legislated.  He  was  a  big, 
bony  man  with  a  hawk  nose 
and  a  hawk  eye,  and  he  never 
overlooked  a  bet.  William 
R.  Masters  was  there,  the 
man  who  invariably  took  the 
four-o'clock  train  from  Wash- 
ington  to  New  York  on 
Fridays  when  the  Senate 
was  in  session,  and  got  back 
on  each  Monday  with  the 
same  sort  of  a  smile  on  his 
face  that  the  historical  cat  exhibited  after  she  had  eaten 
the  equally  historic,  but  unfortunate,  canary. 

Joseph  G.  Jenkins  was  present  and  Arthur  W.  Gainer, 
the  two  astute  persons  who  kept  the  iron  and  steel  sched- 
ules under  their  personal  supervision.  They  were  most 
important  men.  By  a  series  of  convoluted  maneuvers  they 
had  maintained  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  iron  and 
steel  and  the  makers  thereof.  They  looked  tractably  on 
rebating,  and  saw  to  it  that  no  marauding  hand  disturbed 
the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  arrangement  whereby  their 
friends,  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  could  export 
steel  rails,  for  example,  and  sell  them  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  dollars  cheaper  to  the  ton  abroad  than  they  sold  them 
at  home,  thus  doing  much  for  the  workingman,  much  for 
the  manufacturers,  and  not  a  little  for  the  legislative  com- 
bination of  Jenkins  and  Gainer.  Jenkins  was  a  red-faced, 
burly  citizen,  who  made  a  specialty  of  statistics  and  his 
own  bank  account;  and  Gainer  was  a  little,  pot-bellied 
chap  who  held  the  iron  industry  to  be  his  ingot,  and  who,  so 
far  as  collecting  for  benefits  conferred,  was  on  all  fours  with 
the  complacent  person  who  considered  the  world  his  oyster. 

In  addition  there  were  John  P.  Major,  a  handy  man 
who  reared  heavenward  and  protested  shrilly  when  the 
woolen  schedule  came  up,  and  Henry  Clay  Custis,  who 
looked  after  sugar,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  manu- 
facturers. Henry  Clay  Custis  was  a  so-called  typical 
Southern  gentleman,  who  was  so  conscious  of  that  fact 
that  he  took  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  chivalry  out  each 
day  and  polished  it  in  order  that  all  might  observe.  But  he 
did  not  let  his  high  sense  of  honor  interfere  during  business 
hours,  and  as  a  shucker  of  monetary  sugar  from  his  sac- 
charine friends  he  was  without  an  equal.  Some  minor 
but  dexterous  persons  also  were  present.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  representative  gathering  of  the  proponents  of  protection 
and  the  beneficiaries  thereof. 

The  reason  I  go  into  this  detail  concerning  the  men 
I  asked  to  meet  me  that  morning  is  this  they  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  the  plan  I  had  in 
mind.  They  were  component  and  important  parts  of  the 
wheel  within  the  Senate  wheel.  For  years  there  had  been 
maintained  in  the  Senate  a  hard-and-fast  combination 
which  used  the  tariff  for  its  own  purposes.  It  was  a  rtrict 
and  jealous  organization.  To  each  man  who  was  in  the 
combination  there  had  been  allotted  certain  schedules. 
For  example,  one  man  had  wool  and  lumber,  two  men  had 
iron  and  steel,  one  man  had  textiles,  one  man  had  sugar, 
and  so  on.  Those  schedules  were  his  personal  property. 
The  tariff  on  these  articles  was  fixed  in  revision  time  at 
the  figures  he  provided.  He  was  supreme  in  his  allotment . 
What  he  said  went. 

It  takes  only  rudimentary  knowledge  of  finance  and 
politics,  which  are  quite  cohesively  connected,  to  see  that 
if  one  man  has  control  of  lumber  and  wool,  for  example,  or 
of  iron  and  steel,  the  men  who  reap  the  benefits  from  the 
protective  schedules  are  beholden  to  him  and  to  DOM 
others  for  those  benefits.  He  represents  the  party  so  far 
as  those  items  go.  Therefore,  he  collects  for  the  party 
and  for  himself  from  the  beneficiaries  under  the  nched 
ules  he  controls.   It  is  a  mutual  arrangement  and  profitable 


"Hello,  Bill,"  He  Said.    "Glad  to  See  You" 

to  everybody  concerned.  It  provides  campaign  funds,  and 
it  helps  keep  the  wolves  from  the  doors  of  deserving  states- 
men who  give  their  very  valuable  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  preponderating  intellects  and  pure  patriotism,  to  the 
service  of  the  people  for  a  small,  almost  insignificant 
remuneration.  I  trust  you  get  the  drift  of  my  remarks. 

"Howdy,  boys,"  I  said  as  I  entered  the  room. 

It  was  plain  they  were  largely  of  the  opinion  that  the 
election  was  a  total  loss  and  no  insurance.  I  never  saw  so 
many  pessimists  gathered  together  at  one  and  the  same 
time — save  once  when  I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  Sunshine 
Society. 

I  took  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  for  I  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  any  other  person  to  run  that  meeting. 
I  had  my  own  ideas,  and  I  felt  that  these  men  were  so 
frazzled  by  what  had  happened  to  them  they  would  consent 
to  leadership,  at  the  start,  at  any  rate,  and  if  I  began  as 
leader  I  knew  I  could  continue  so.  I  had  been  wise  enough 
to  send  up  a  bottle  of  Scotch  and  a  box  of  cigars.  I  took 
a  cigar,  lighted  it  with  some  elaboration  and  made  a  sort 
of  a  general  survey.  They  were  all  looking  expectantly  at 
me.  It  was  my  move. 

"  Boys,"  I  said, "  I  observe  you  have  all  spoken  your  little 
pieces  about  what  happened  last  week,  and  we  shall  con- 
sider the  post  mortems  closed.  The  object  of  this  meet- 
ing, as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  look  ahead  a  bit  and  make  some 
preparations  for  getting  back  four  years  from  now  what 
we  lost  last  week." 

"We've  got  to  have  a  candidate,"  broke  in  Pawkins. 

"We'll  have  a  candidate  in  due  time,  make  your  mind 
easy  on  that.  There  never  was  and  never  will  be  any 
scarcity  of  candidates  in  this  country  for  anything  from 
doorkeeper  to  president,  all  good  men  and  true.  A  candi- 
date is  a  secondary  consideration.  There  is  one  other  thing 
we  must  have  first." 

"To  what  do  you  refer?"  asked  Hutt. 

"  I  refer,  Senator  Hutt,  to  money." 

Whispering  I-rf-muel  Sterry  made  a  noise  that  sounded 
like  the  tweet-tweet-tweet  of  a  sparrow.  He  was  giving 
three  cheers. 

"How  much?  "asked  Freeman,  who  was  a  practical  person. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  more  before 
we  go  into  details.  I  assume  you  have  all  figured  out  the 
situation  as  I  have  figured  it  out  " 

"How  much?"  barked  Freeman  again. 

"About  a  million  to  begin  with." 

"  You  don't  expect  us  to  put  it  up,  do  you?"  asked  Han- 
croft. 

That  mafle  everybody  laugh.  Bancroft  hadn't  separated 
himself  from  a  cent  for  forty  years.  He  never  spenl  .1 
dollar  in  politics.    He  made  others  pay  for  him. 

"I  do  not.  What  I  called  you  men  here  for  to-day  wa 
to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  for  getting  righl  to  work, 
for  putting  t  he  squeeze  oil  our  old  friend.'i,  the  infant  itidus- 
I  ricH,  and  mi  fort  h,  and  for  shaking  t  he  rapt  a  ins  of  finance 
down  for  the  wherewithal  for  a  campaign  of  education  and 
instruction  to  the  end  that  we  may  gel  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment again." 

"A»  for  that   "  began  1'awkins. 


"  Hold  on,  I'm  not  through 
yet.  We  all  know  that  the 
first  thing  the  opposition  will 
do,  after  they  get  in,  is  to  re- 
vise the  tariff,  and  they  will 
revise  it  to  the  limit  too. 
They  have  been  outside  so 
long  they  are  vicious.  I  have 
frequently  told  some  of  our 
biggest  producers  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  them  to  hand  a  few  dol- 
lars now  and  then  over  to 
the  opposition  as  a  sort  of  an 
insurance  against  future  dif- 
ficulties; but  you  can't  beat 
any  political  sense  into  the 
head  of  the  average  business 
man.  He  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  when  it  comes  to  that. 
They  all  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  American 
people  were  wedded  to  the 
policy  of  protection.  Well, 
if  the  American  public  was 
wedded  to  protection  the 
said  public  got  a  divorce  last 
Tuesday,  and  already  some 
of  the  highly  protected  boys 
have  been  round  to  see  me, 
squealing  over  the  ruin  that 
faces  them  and  asking  me  to 
do  something.  I  presume 
you  have  had  the  same  expe- 
riences. Am  I  right?" 

They  all  admitted  vocally 
that  I  was,  except  Lem 
Sterry. 
Sterry  only  nodded. 
"  So  our  game  is  plain  enough  and  simple  enough  and  prac- 
ticable enough.  There  are  three  things  to  do:  One  is  to 
make  a  loud  public  howl  over  the  ruin  that  is  coming;  an- 
other is  to  cash  in  for  a  campaign  fund  those  who  are  to  be 
ruined;  and  the  third  is  to  give  such  aid  and  comfort  as 
we  can  to  our  friends  in  the  opposition  so  they  may  not 
relax  in  their  plan  to  cut  the  stuffing  out  of  the  tariff,  and 
thereby  make  it  easier  for  us  to  collect  from  our  fright- 
ened constituents.   Do  you  follow  me?" 

They  followed  all  right.  Indeed,  I  could  see  by  the 
expression  on  the  faces  of  those  assembled  statesmen  and 
friends  of  the  plain  people  that  they  preceded  me. 

IV 

I HAVE  been  in  politics  a  great  many  years  and  I  know 
this — the  basis  of  all  politics  is  money,  just  as  the  aim 
of  all  politics  is  power.  I  have  read,  sometimes  with 
amusement  and  sometimes  with  contempt,  miles  of  writing 
wherein  men  were  given  credit  for  great  political  strategy 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Now  let  me  say  right  here,  the 
greatest  political  strategist  in  the  world  is  a  dollar.  I  don't 
necessarily  mean  a  dishonest  dollar  either.  Politics  is 
founded  on  publicity.  Parties  must  advertise  their  wares, 
just  as  soap  makers  must  advertise  their  soap.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  publicity,  either  legitimately  or  illegitimately, 
except  by  using  money,  and  no  way  to  play  politics  with- 
out money.  Even  a  reformer  must  have  a  bank  account 
or  a  drawing  fund.  So  we  talked  money. 

As  I  have  explained,  each  man  in  that  room  had  his  pet 
and  particular  producing  schedule  or  schedules.   I  made  it 
clear  to  all  of 
them  that  the 


case  was  desper- 
ate, and  that  the 
woes  to  come 
must  be  painted 
in  big,  bold, black 
strokes.  We  must 
scare  the  tariff 
barons  and  cap- 
tains of  industry 
and  finance,  ami 
scare  them  now- 
fur  fear  t  hat  t  ime 

might  makci bom 

less  afraid.  We 
decided  to  meet, 
tVonflntint  tin 
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Scotland  Yard  Men  Putting  a  Prisoner  Mboard 
a  Transatlantic  Liner 

WE  CANNOT  get  rid  of  an  impression  of  mystery 
when  we  think  about  Scotland  Yard.  Some  of  the 
wonder  of  Bagdad  clings  to  the  name.  The  mys- 
tery stories  of  our  youth  radiated  from  this  point.  It  was 
the  delightful  center  of  all  the  detective  acumen  of  our 
romances— not  more  definitely  located  than  the  court  of 
Arthur.  Somewhere  in  the  British  Islands  this  fabulous 
seat  of  mystery  existed. 

As  we  thrilled  with  the  "shilling  shocker"  it  never 
occurred  to  us  that  Scotland  Yard,  from  which  the  infal- 
lible sleuth  issued  on  his  wonderful  adventures,  was 
anything  so  commonplace  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Lon- 
don Police.  Old  Scotland  Yard  was  located  at  Whitehall, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  early  residence 
there  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  headquarters  of  New 
Scotland  Yard  is  now  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  Its 
detective  division  is  merely  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

In  its  investigation  of  crimes  Scotland  Yard  does  not  fol- 
low the  German  system  of  specialization.  Unlike  the  latter 
it  keeps  no  division  of  highly  trained  experts  to  investigate 
each  particular  sort  of  crime.  For  example,  it  has  no  mur- 
der commission,  like  Berlin.  Scotland  Yard  maintains,  in 
fact,  four  divisions:  the  Special  Branch,  which  looks  after 
the  secret-service  matters  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers;  the  Criminal  Registry;  the  Convict 
Supervision  Office;  and  the  Finger-Print  Branch. 

The  English  Detective's  Simple  System 

IN  ADDITION  to  these  special  departments  there  is  a 
Central  Office  Squad,  which  will  take  charge  of  any 
extraordinary  case  that  may  occur  in  any  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and,  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
in  England.  So  that  if  a  baffling  criminal  mystery  should 
occur  outside  of  London  the  local  authorities  could  imme- 
diately have  the  benefit  of  a  Scotland  Yard  man  from  this 
division. 

It  would  not  be  exact  to  say  that  there  is  no  specializa- 
tion in  Scotland  Yard  in  any  way  parallel  to  the  detective 
experts  of  the  Continent.  There  are  individuals  in  these 
divisions  who  become  skilled  in  certain  lines  and  are 
detailed  to  handle  cases  in  which  particular  features  are 
involved.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  organization  is  a  rough, 
matter-of-fact,  common-sense  system  for  the  investigation 
of  criminal  mystery. 

The  method  is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
police  went  about  to  discover  the  assassin  of  Lord  William 
Russell. 
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This  distinguished  person  was  found  dead  in  his 
room.  The  silver  plate  in  the  house  was  scattered 
about,  various  articles  were  tied  up  in  bundles,  as 
though  burglars  in  their  work  of  looting  the  place  had 
been  suddenly  interrupted.  The  valet  said  that  on 
the  night  before  he  had  left  his  master  reading  in  bed, 
as  was  his  custom,  the  truth  of  which  was  established 
by  the  fact  that  the  candle  had  burned  down  in  the 
socket.  And  on  one  of  the  outer  doors  leading  into 
the  court  were  marks  indicating  that  it  had  been 
forced  open. 

The  first  step  in  this  investigation  was  to  examine 
the  burglar  theory. 

Scotland  Yard  reasoned  roughly  that  the  crime 
was  either  done  by  someone  from  the  outside  or 
someone  already  in  the  house.  The  one  exit  from 
the  forced  door  was  into  a  court.  This  court  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  detectives  examined  the 
top  of  this  wall  carefully.  They  found  it  coated  with 
dust.  At  no  point  was  this  dust  disturbed.  This 
showed  conclusively  that  no  burglar  had  entered  or 
escaped  by  this  route. 

They  then  examined  the  marks  on  the  door,  and 
by  the  direction  in  which  the  bolts  were  driven  they 
were  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  violence  had 
been  applied  from  the  inside.  Having  disposed  of 
the  obvious  theory,  they  abandoned  the  investiga- 
tion and  began  to  look  for  the  missing  articles.  Some 
of  these  were  presently  located  in  the  keeping  of  a 
friend  of  Lord  Russell's  valet,  and  the  police  were  presently 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  valet  had  committed  the  crime. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  example  that  the  English  method 
is  to  strike  at  certain  prominent  essentials  in  the  solution 
of  its  man-hunting  mysteries,  and  not  to  follow  the  minute 
deductive  method  relied  on  by  the  criminal  investigator  of 
certain  Continental  centers. 

For  example,  when  the  warehouse  of  a  firm  of  tailors  was 
burned  and  the  tailors  claimed  insurance  on  a  thousand 
pairs  of  trousers  the  method  which  Scotland  Yard  took  to 
ascertain  the  fact  was  to  search  the  scene  of  the  fire  for 
trouser  buttons.  As  no  trouser  buttons  were  discovered 
they  were  able  to  say,  in  the  direct  English  fashion,  that 
the  claim  of  the  tailors  was  false. 

And  where  the  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  a  certain 
unpopular  minister  they  observed  where  the  bullet  had 
entered  the  window  and  the  panel  in  the  opposite  wall 
where  it  had  finally  lodged.  From  these  two  points  they 
drew  a  line  extending  indefinitely  outside  until  it  entered 
a  window  in  a  little  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square.  They  arrested  everybody  lodging  in  this  house, 
discovered  what  ones  of  them  were  identified  with  former 
crimes,  and  presently  determined  on  their  man. 

In  comparing  the  English  system  with  that  of  other 
great  detective  centers  it  is  important  to  remember  this 
distinguishing  characteristic:  Scotland  Yard  follows  only 
the  essential  clew. 

In  the  Muswell  Hill  mystery  they  found  that  the  crim- 
inals had  left  behind  some  housebreaking  tools,  together 
with  a  child's  bull's-eye  lantern.  Scotland  Yard  immedi- 
ately seized  upon  the  lantern  as  the 
distinguishing  clew.  The  detectives 
examined  it  carefully  and  discovered 
that  the  wick  was  made  of  a  piece  of 
tartan  of  a  peculiar  color  and  pattern. 
They  now  abandoned  everything  else 
and  endeavored  to  determine  whether 
such  an  article  or  piece  of  tartan  stuff 
of  that  character  could  be  connected 
with  any  old  offenders  known  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force.  Bending 
every  energy  on  this  one  clew,  they 
ran  it  down  in  the  family  of  a  bad 
crook  named  Millson,  whose  wife  had 
just  finished  a  dress  of  this  particular 
sort  of  tartan  stuff. 

The  Germans  say  that  dogged 
adherence  to  this  one  plan  is  the 
reason  why  Scotland  Yard  never  was 
able  to  solve  the  extraordinary  mys- 
tery at  Battersea  Park  Road. 

Here,  on  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
1910,  Thomas  Anderson,  a  strolling 
player,  entered  an  unoccupied  flat 
at  nine-thirty  in  the  evening.  Some 
persons  at  supper  in  a  neighboring 


flat  heard  two  reports  of  a  pistol.  They  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  a  man  climbing  over  the  dividing  wall 
and  disappearing  into  the  next  garden.  The  police  were 
summoned.  They  entered  the  empty  flat  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  was  no  disorder  anywhere  about  the  flat;  but 
on  the  mantelpiece  of  the  dining  room  were  a  pair  of  heavy 
boots  and  a  small  hand  bag.  On  the  sill  of  the  door  opening 
into  the  garden  Thomas  Anderson  was  found  shot  to 
death.  He  wore  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  and  in  his  coat  tail 
pocket  was  a  deadly  weapon  known  to  the  police  as  a  life 
preserver.  An  examination  of  the  garden  wall  showed  that 
a  man  had  climbed  over  not  only  one  garden  wall  but  four, 
in  order  to  get  out  that  way. 


When  the  System  Falls  Down 

NOW  this  case  presented  a  wholly  detached  mystery. 
Why  did  the  strolling  player  Anderson  go  to  this  unoc- 
cupied flat  with  a  deadly  weapon,  there  remove  his  boots, 
put  on  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers,  and  endeavor  to  prepare 
himself  for  some  extraordinary  adventure?  Why  did  his 
assassin  climb  over  four  garden  walls  when  he  could  just  as 
well  have  entered  the  flat  and  gone  out  of  it  by  the  open 
door?  Who  killed  Anderson?  Whom  did  he  go  to  kill?  The 
thing  was  a  vicious  circle. 

And  there  was  the  Waterloo  Bridge  mystery,  with  its 
sinister  carpet  bag.  There  was  no  clew,  no  crime,  no  event 
known  to  Scotland  Yard  that  this  bag  related  to;  neverthe- 
less it  sat  there  on  a  buttress  of  the  bridge  on  an  October 
morning,  the  conclusive  evidence  of  a  ruthless,  deliberate, 
cold-blooded  criminal  mystery.  But  it  sat  alone,  like 
a  single  track  in  a  desert.  Scotland  Yard  never  could 
advance.  Finally  an  agent  from  the  Surety,  in  Paris,  con- 
nected it  with  the  death  of  an  Italian  police  spy  at  the 
hands  of  revolutionists  in  a  house  in  Cranbourne  Street, 
Soho. 

These  cases  lacked  the  distinguishing  clew  without 
which  the  English  method  of  man-hunting  could  not  be  set 
on  its  way.  And  for  this  reason  Continental  authorities 
maintain  that  a  certain  class  of  mystery  cannot  be  unrav- 
eled by  the  English  system.  Scotland  Yard  could  never 
get  started  on  these  mysteries,  and  consequently  they  were 
never  solved. 

There  used  to  be  a  picturesque  old  constable  about  Lon- 
don named  John  Shore.  He  was  to  be  distinguished  any- 
where by  his  Quaker  dress  and  his  broad-brimmed  shovel 
hat.  He  was  one  of  the  experts  of  Scotland  Yard — an  old- 
thieves  man.  These  experts  were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
means  which  the  department  had  for  identifying  criminals. 
There  were  certain  of  these  persons  in  every  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  It  was  their  business  to  know  person- 
ally all  the  thieves  and  crooks  operating  in  that  part  of 
London. 

For  many  years  the  old-thieves  man  was  wholly  relied 
on.  If  a  crime  was  committed  an  essential  clew  was  picked 
up  in  the  theater  of  the  act  and  the  detective  worked  on 
that  clew  in  connection  with  the  old-thieves  man  of  his 
division.  Putting  together  characteristics  of  the  crime  and 
characteristics  of  the  criminals  known  to  the  old-thieves 
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man,  a  correlation  was  established 
and  the  mystery  solved. 

But  crime  began  to  be  an  inter- 
national profession.  It  became  a 
career.  Various  departments  of  it 
required  experts,  and  these  experts 
were  cosmopolitan  in  their  habits. 
The  old-thieves  man  was  no  longer 
useful  when  the  bank  cracker  and 
the  assassin  came  on  the  mail  boat 
from  Paris  or  Holland,  or  on  the 
P.  &  0.  from  India. 

The  finger-print  system  is  now 
generally  relied  on.  This  system  was 
invented  by  Robert  Galton  and  was 
forced  on  Scotland  Yard  by  the  pres- 
ent commissioner  of  police,  Sir  Edward 
Henry.  It  is  now  almost  wholly  re- 
lied on  in  the  identification  of  crimi- 
nals, not  only  by  Scotland  Yard  but 
by  every  other  detective  department 
of  any  standing  in  the  world. 

Finger-print  impressions  are  taken 
by  placing  the  bulb  of  the  finger  on 
a  slab  that  has  been  thinly  spread 
with  ink.  The  finger  is  rotated,  coat- 
ing the  ridges  to  the  edges  of  the  nail. 
After  the  finger  has  been  thus  inked 
it  is  rolled  over  white  paper,  begin- 
ning on  one  side  of  the  nail  and  end- 
ing on  the  other.  All  the  fingers  are 
taken,  beginning  with  the  right 
thumb.  To  check  this,  plain  impres- 
sions are  taken  by  inking  the  four 
fingers  and  placing  them  all  at  once 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  a  very 
simple  process  and  can  be  done  by 
anybody. 

When  finger-print  impressions  are 
looked  for  it  is  remembered  that  any 
smooth  surface  or  any  surface  with 
a  high  polish  will  retain  the  imprint 
of  those  who  touch  it.  In  order  to 
develop  these  prints,  if  the  surface  of 
an  article  is  black  it  is  treated  with 
mercury  or  chalk  powders;  if  it  is 
white  it  is  treated  with  graphite  or 
lampblack.  These  powders  are  sprin- 
kled over  the  surface  and  brushed 
gently  with  a  delicate  camel's-hair 
brush.  For  this  reason  criminal  in- 
vestigators are  very  careful  to  see 
that  no  article  at  the  scene  of  a  crime 
is  touched. 

In  the  High  Street  mystery  Scot- 
land Yard  found  a  small  cash  box 
with  a  japanned  surface.  On  one  side  of  it  was  a  blurred 
mark  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  finger  print.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  a  detective  sergeant  had  touched  the 
box.  Nevertheless,  Scotland  Yard  experts  went  ahead  and 
developed  the  finger  prints  on  the  box.  And  they  were 
able  not  only  to  locate  where  the  sergeant  had  touched  it 
but  also  where  the  unknown  assassin  had  touched  it;  and 
by  comparing  the  unknown  finger  prints,  according  to  the 
system  of  classification  invented  by  Sir  Edward  Henry, 
they  were  able  to  put  their  hands  on  the  assassin. 

A  recent  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
of  Scotland  Yard  says  that  on  Derby  Day  they  took  the 
finger  prints  of  fifty-four  men  at  Epsom,  who  were  arrested 
on  the  race  course  for  various  offenses.  These  men  were 
arrested  up  to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  were  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  court  at  nine-thirty  the  next  morning. 
Within  that  time  Scotland  Yard  detectives  compared  all 
finger  prints  with  their  files  at  headquarters,  and  when 
they  appeared  before  the  justices  next  morning  they  were 
able  to  show  that  twenty-nine  of  these  persons  were  old 
offenders  with  criminal  records. 

Old  Sleuth  Outdone 

HE  ADDS  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a  criminal  on  his 
way  to  Brixton  Prison  excoriate  the  papillary  ridges  of 
his  thumb  and  fingers  with  a  metal  tag  at  tached  t,<,  his  hoot 
lace,  so  that  his  hands  were  awfully  mutilated.  N<  v<  rt  In  - 
less  this  heroic  treatment  did  not  save  him.  One  of  the 
inspectors  of  Scotland  Yard  examined  his  hands  with  a 
magnifying  glass  and  was  aide  to  make  out,  all  tin-  identify- 
ing ridges  on  every  finger.  He  was  detained;  and  a  little 
later,  when  his  hands  were  healed,  impressions  were  taken 
that  established  his  identity  as  a  notorious  criminal. 

The  chief  cites  a  further  instance  as  gruesome  as  any  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Sleuth  Series: 

At  daybreak  a  constable  in  Chesswell  Street  saw  a  man's 
finger  impaled  on  a  spike  of  a  fence.    It  was  evident  thai 
someone  had  attempted  to  scale  the  spiked  fence  and  a 
metal  ring  on  his  finger  had  caught  on  one  of  the   |>il  ■ 
The  man  had  fallen  and  I  he  finger  had  been  severed.  Scot 
land  Yard  took  a  finger-print  impression  of  this  human 
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document  and  an  old  impression  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
to  which  it  belonged  was  located  in  the  files. 

Some  weeks  later,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  public 
house,  two  men  were  taken  up  in  the  crowd  as  suspected 
pickpockets.  One  of  them  had  his  hand  bandaged.  He 
pointed  out  that  with  an  injured  hand  such  a  vocation  was 
impossible  to  him.  But  his  uninjured  fingers  corresponded 
to  the  old  impression  in  the  files,  his  identity  was  estab- 
lished, and  he  got  a  year  at  hard  labor. 

In  addition  to  this  system  a  Tattoo  and  Deformity  Reg- 
ister is  usually  kept  by  the  great  detective  centers.  This 
register  lists  criminals  according  to  distinguishing  marks 
on  the  face,  hands,  arms  and  body,  but  especially  on  the 
face  and  hands,  as  these  are  more  likely  to  be  noticed.  This 
register  has  a  connected  index  to  the  finger-print  file.  This 
helps  to  identify  suspects  and  to  locate  criminals  reported 
as  having  some  peculiar  mark  of  deformity.  A  Nickname 
and  Alias  Register  is  usually  kept  with  this,  in  order  that 
the  police  may  be  advised  of  the  names  by  which  criminals 
are  distinguished  in  the  underworld.  Dago  Frank  and 
Lefty  Louis  are  indicatory  names  perhaps  more  valuable 
for  detective  purposes  than  the  correct  ones. 

A  weekly  list  of  habitual  criminals  is  published  by  Scot- 
land Yard,  describing  convicts  about  to  be  released  from 
prison,  with  the  names  and  descriptions  of  habitual  crim- 
inals. These  lists  give  a  convict  \s  physical  aspect ,  his  name 
and  aliases,  specialty  in  crime,  office  number,  record  file 
and  finger-print  form  in  Scot  land  Yard  ;  so  that  a  complete 
record  of  the  entire  criminal  class  is  available  everywhere 
tot  he  police  in  England. 

However,  the  descriptive  method  of  identification  is  not 
to  be  relied  on.  When  Doctor  Crippcn  and  Miss  I,eNcve 
attempted  to  escape  from  England,  Scotland  Yard  had 
informal  ion  that  a  fat  her  and  son  had  taken  passage  on  t  he 
Montrose  at  Antwerp.  But  the  description  sent  in  from 
that,  city  did  not  in  any  way  correspond  with  the  correct 
description  of  the**-  two  persons.  Nevertheless  I  he  mys- 
terious father  und  son  were  Doctor  Crippcn  and  Miss 
|>-Neve. 

And  in  the  celebrated  Beck  case  fifteen  out  of  wventeen 
persons  who  ha>l  been  defrauded  Identified  Beck  us  the 
individual,   lie  was  convicted  on  these  identifications. 


He  was  not  guilty  and  was  not  the 
person  who  had  accomplished  the 
swindles.  It  is  interesting  to  remem- 
ber that  when  the  English  authorities 
released  him  he  was  paid  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  by  the  government 
as  damages  for  his  improper  im- 
prisonment—a system  of  compensa- 
tory justice  unknown  to  the  American 
courts. 

Scotland  Yard  reminds  us  that  it  is 
not  alone  in  detective  fiction  that  one 
finds  a  striking  coincidence  leading 
to  the  identification  of  a  criminal. 
When  Mr.  Briggs  was  killed  in  a 
compartment  of  a  train  somewhere 
between  Fenchurch  Street  and 
Hackney  a  hat  was  picked  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  compartment.  This  hat 
was  found  not  to  fit  the  head  of  the 
dead  man  and  was  stamped  inside 
with  the  name  of  a  shop  in  Maryle- 
bone.  The  assassin,  in  his  hurry  to 
escape,  had  by  inadvertence  taken 
his  victim's  hat  and  left  his  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  incredible  coin- 
cidence— too  improbable  for  even  a 
shilling  shocker — occurred  before  the 
German  Embassy,  on  Carlton  House 
Terrace,  in  January,  1897.  An  as- 
sassin from  the  Continent,  who  had 
determined  to  kill  one  of  the  attaches 
and  had  made  the  journey  to  London 
for  that  purpose,  appeared  in  the 
street  as  the  attache  was  leaving  the 
embassy  and  began  to  shoot  at  him 
with  a  pistol.  A  constable  on  duty 
rushed  in,  whereupon  the  man  turned 
about  and  fired. 

The  bullet  struck  the  constable  in 
the  chest.  But  it  happened  that,  as 
this  day  was  particularly  hot,  the 
police  force  had  been  ordered  to  wear 
their  summer  tunics  instead  of  their 
heavy  coats.  The  constable  was  con- 
sequently carrying  his  notebook  in 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  tunic  instead 
of  in  the  tail  pocket  of  his  heavy  coat. 
The  bullet  lodged  in  this  notebook 
and  his  life  was  saved.  Thus,  as  the 
writers  say,  truth  is  not  required  to 
adhere  to  probabilities. 

In  the  celebrated  railway  tragedy 
in  1897,  known  as  the  four-minute 
murder  because  it  was  done  between 
Putney  and  Wandsworth,  two  sta- 
tions four  minutes  apart,  the  assassin  had  used  a  chemist's 
pestle  as  the  deadly  weapon.  This  he  attempted  to  get  rid 
of  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  window  of  the  compartment 
into  the  River  Wandle;  but  by  accident  it  struck  a  tele- 
graph pole  and  bounded  back  on  the  railroad  embankment, 
where  it  was  afterward  picked  up  by  the  police.  This  fur- 
nished Scotland  Yard  with  the  distinguishing  clew  upon 
which  it  always  relies  in  the  investigation  of  crimes. 

The  Rising'Sun  Postcard 

THIS  unvarying  rule  of  Scotland  Yard  to  seize  on  the 
prominent  clew  and  disregard  all  others  is  continually 
ridiculed  by  the  Continental  criminologists.  They  point 
out  that  even  in  the  famous  Crippcn  case  the  chief  at  Scot- 
land Yard  reported  that  he  had  two  clews,  where  any 
Continental  criminal  investigator  would  have  had  scores. 

Instead  of  following  one  or  two  lines  Continental 
depart  ments  would  have  followed  every  possible  line.  They 
hold  that,  a  criminal  mystery  is  a  sort  of  web  of  indicatory 
clews;  one  or  two  coarse  lines  do  not  exhaust  t  he  evidences. 
The  number  of  remaining  lines  to  be  discovered  will  depend 
upon  the  degn  f  minute  inspection.  The  eye  of  a  con- 
stable will  see  only  the  obvious  one,  wdiile  the  trained 
investigator  will  discover  the  innumerable  faint  and  incon- 
spicuous evidences.  They  say  that  t he  crudity  of  t he  Eng- 
lish system  was  shown  in  the  Camden  Town  mystery. 
Ib  re,  in  the  room  in  which  the  assassinat ion  occurred,  the 
police  (licked  up  a  post  card  t  hat  slipped  out  of  an  old  news- 
paper found  folded  in  the  bottom  of  a  drawer.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  fictitious  name  and  contained  these  words: 
"Phylis  darling,  if  it  pleases  you,  meet  me  at  eight  - 

i  i  f  t  ee  n  at  the  "  Here  the  writing  ended  and  the  cartoon 

of  a  rising  sun  was  drawn  on  t  he  card,  signed :  "  Yours  to  a 

cinder,  Alice." 

Scotland  Yard  took  this  as  the  dominant  clew.  It  was 
known  all  over  England  as  the  rising-sun  postcard.  The 
met  hod  of  Scot  land  Yard  u  as  to  photograph  t  his  post  curd 
and  have  it  printed  in  all  I  he  newspapers  in  t  he  hope  t  hat 
the  handwriting  would  be  identified.  Naturally  the  crim 
inal  was  located  at  every  corner  by  a  thousand  cranks,  as 

(Con)  l.idwd  on  Vita*  48) 
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"She  Makes  Little  Putty  Statues  of  Them  Both" 

TERRIFIC  sound  waves  heat  upon  the  Arrowhead 
ranch  house  this  night.  At  five  o'clock  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Hereford  calves  had  been  torn  from  their 
anguished  mothers  for  the  first  time  and  shut  into  a  too 
adjacent  feeding  pen.  Mothers  and  offspring,  kept  a  hun- 
dred yards  apart  by  two  stout  fences,  unceasingly  bawled 
their  grief,  a  noble  chorus  of  yearning  and  despair.  The 
calves  projected  a  high,  full-throated  barytone,  with  here 
and  there  a  wailing  tenor,  against  the  rumbling  bass  of 
their  dams.  And  ever  and  again  pealed  distantly  into  the 
chorus  the  flute  obbligato  of  an  emotional  coyote  down  on 
the  flat.  There  was  never  a  diminuendo.  The  fortissimo 
had  been  steadily  maintained  for  three  hours  and  would 
endure  the  night  long,  perhaps  for  two  other  nights. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  sleepily  wondered  how  I  should  sleep. 
And  thus  wondering,  I  marveled  at  the  indifference  to  the 
racket  of  my  hostess,  Mrs.  Lysander  John  Pettengill. 
Through  dinner  and  now  as  she  read  a  San  Francisco  news- 
paper she  had  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  it.  She  read 
her  paper  and  from  time  to  time  she  chuckled. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  I  demanded,  referring  to  the 
monstrous  din. 

"It's  great,"  she  said,  plainly  referring  to  something 
else.  "  One  of  them  real  upty-up  weddings  in  high  life,  with 
orchestras  and  bowers  of  orchids  and  the  bride  a  vision  of 

loveliness  " 

"I  mean  the  noise." 

"What  noise?"  She  put  the  paper  aside  and  stared  at 
me,  listening  intently.  I  saw  that  she  was  honestly  puz- 
zled, even  as  the  chorus  swelled  to  unbelievable  volume. 
I  merely  waved  a  hand.  The  coyote  was  then  doing  a  most 
difficult  tremolo  high  above  the  clamor. 

"Oh,  that!"  said  my  enlightened  hostess.  "That's 
nothing;  just  a  little  bunch  of  calves  being  weaned.  We 
never  notice  that — and  say,  they  got  the  groom's  mother 
in  here  too.  Yes,  sir,  Ellabelle  in  all  her  tiaras  and  sun- 
bursts and  dog  collars  and  diamond  chest  protectors — 
Mrs.  Angus  McDonald,  mother  of  groom,  in  a  stunning 
creation !  I  bet  they  didn't  need  any  flashlight  when  they 
took  her,  not  with  them  stones  all  over  her  person.  They 
could  have  took  her  in  a  coal  cellar." 

"How  do  you  expect  to  sleep  with  all  that  going  on?" 
I  insisted. 

"All  what?  Oh,  them  calves.  That's  nothing.  Angus 
says  to  her  when  they  first  got  money:  'Whatever  you 
economize  in,  let  it  not  be  in  diamonds!'  He  says  nothing 
looks  so  poverty-stricken  as  a  person  that  can  only  afford  a 
few.  Better  wear  none  at  all  than  just  a  mere  handful,  he 
says.  What  do  you  think  of  that  talk  from  a  man  named 
Angus  McDonald?  You'd  think  a  Scotchman  and  his 
money  was  soon  parted,  but  I  heard  him  say  it  from  the 


heart  out.  And  yet 
Ellabelle  never  does 
seem  to  get  him. 
Only  a  year  ago, 

when  I  was  at  this  here  rich  place  down  from  San  Francisco 
where  they  got  the  new  marble  palace,  there  was  a  lovely 
blow-up  and  Ellabelle  says  to  me  in  her  hysteria:  'Once  a 
Scotchman,  always  a  Scotchman ! '  Oh,  she  was  hysteric  all 
right !  She  was  like  what  I  seen  about  one  of  the  movie 
actresses,  'the  empress  of  stormy  emotion.'  Of  course  she 
feels  better  now,  after  the  wedding  and  all  this  newspaper 
guir.  And  it  was  a  funny  blow-up.  I  don't  know  as  I  blamed 
her  at  the  time." 

I  now  closed  a  window  and  a  door  upon  the  noisy  June 
night.  It  helped  a  little.  I  went  back  to  a  chair  nearer  to 
this  woman  with  ears  trained  in  rejection.  That  helped 
more.  I  could  hear  her  now,  save  in  the  more  passionate 
intervals  of  the  chorus. 

"All  right,  then.  What  was  the  funny  blow-up?"  She 
caught  the  significance  of  the  closed  door  and  window. 

"But  that's  music,"  she  insisted.  "Why,  I'd  like  to  have 
a  good  record  of  about  two  hundred  of  them  white-faced 
beauties  being  weaned,  so  I  could  play  it  on  a  phonograph 
when  I'm  off  visiting— only  it  would  make  me  too  home- 
sick." She  glanced  at  the  closed  door  and  window  in  a  way 
that  I  found  sinister. 

"I  couldn't  hear  you,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  all  right!"  She  listened  wistfully  a  moment  to  the 
now  slightly  dulled  oratorio,  then:  "Yes,  Angus  McDon- 
ald is  his  name;  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  Scotch,  and 
Angus  is  the  other  kind.  Of  course  he's  one  of  the  big  mil- 
lionaires'now,  with  money  enough  to  blind  any  kind  of  a 
Scotchman,  but  he  was  the  other  kind  even  when  he  first 
come  out  to  us,  a  good  thirty  years  ago,  without  a  cent. 
He's  a  kind  of  second  or  third  cousin  of  mine  by  marriage 
or  something— I  never  could  quite  work  it  out— and  he'd 
learned  his  trade  back  in  Ohio;  but  he  felt  that  the  East 
didn't  have  any  future  to  speak  of,  so  he  decided  to  come 
West.  He  was  a  painter  and  grainer  and  kalsominer  and 
paperhanger,  that  kind  of  thing — a  good,  quiet  boy  about 
twenty-five,  not  saying  much,  chunky  and  slow-moving 
but  sure,  with  a  round  Scotch  head  and  a  snub  nose,  and 
one  heavy  eyebrow  that  run  clean  across  his  face — not  cut 
in  two  like  most  are. 

"He  landed  on  the  ranch  and  slowly  looked  things  over 
and  let  on  after  a  few  days  that  he  mebbe  would  be  a  cow- 
boy on  account  of  it  taking  him  outdoors  more  than  kalso- 
mining  would.  Lysander  John  was  pretty  busy,  but  he  said 
all  right,  and  give  him  a  saddle  and  bridle  and  a  pair  of 
bull  pants  and  warned  him  about  a  couple  of  cinch-binders 
that  he  mustn't  try  to  ride  or  they  would  murder  him.  And 
so  one  morning  Angus  asked  a  little  bronch-squeezer 
we  had,  named  Everett  Sloan,  to  pick  [him  out  some- 
thing safe  to  ride,  and  Everett  done  so.  Brought  him 
up  a  nice  old  rope  horse  that  would  have  been  as  safe  as 
a  supreme-court  judge,  but  the  canny  Angus  says:  'No, 
none  of  your  tricks  now !  That  beast  has  the  very  devil 
in  his  eye,  and  you  wash  to  sit  by  and  laugh  your  fool 
head  off  when  he  displaces  me.'   'Is  that  so?'  says 
Everett.  'I  suspect  you,' says  Angus.  'I've  read  plenti- 
fully about  the  tricks  of  you  cowlads.'  'Pick  your  own 


horse,  then,'  says 
Everett.  'I'd  bet- 

B  r         F.  R.         G  R  V  G  E   R         ter''  says  Angus, 

and  picks  one  over 

by  the  corral  gate  that  was  asleep  standing  up,  with  a  wisp 
of  hay  hanging  out  of  his  mouth  like  he'd  been  too  tired  to 
finish  eating  it.  'This  steed  is  more  to  my  eye,' says  Angus. 
'He's  old  and  withered  and  he  has  no  evil  ambitions.  But 
maybe  I  can  wake  him  up.'  'Maybe  you  can,'  says 
Everett,  '  but  are  you  dead  sure  you  want  to? '  Angus  was 
dead  sure.  '  I  shall  thwart  your  murderous  design,'  says  he. 
So  Everett  with  a  stung  look  helped  him  saddle  this  one. 
He  had  his  alibi  all  right,  and  besides,  nothing  ever  did 
worry  that  buckaroo  as  long  as  his  fingers  wasn't  too  cold 
to  roll  a  cigarette. 

"The  beast  was  still  asleep  when  Angus  forked  him. 
Without  seeming  to  wake  up  much  he  at  once  traded  ends, 
poured  Angus  out  of  the  saddle,  and  stacked  him  up  in 
some  mud  that  was  providentially  there— mud  soft  enough 
to  mire  your  shadow.  Angus  got  promptly  up,  landed  a 
strong  kick  in  the  ribs  of  the  outlaw  which  had  gone  to 
sleep  again  before  he  lit,  shook  hands  warmly  with  Everett 
and  says:  'What  does  a  man  need  with  two  trades  any- 
way? Good-by!' 

"But  when  Lysander  John  hears  about  it  he  says  Angus 
has  just  the  right  stuff  in  him  for  a  cowman.  He  says  he  has 
never  known  one  yet  that  you  could  tell  anything  to  before 
he  found  it  out  for  himself,  and  Angus  must  sure  have  the 
makings  of  a  good  one,  so  he  persuades  him  to  stay  round 
for  awhile,  working  at  easy  jobs  that  couldn't  stack  him  up, 
and  later  he  sent  him  to  Omaha  with  the  bunch  in  charge 
of  a  trainload  of  steers. 

"  The  trip  back  was  when  his  romance  begun.  Angus  had 
kept  fancy-free  up  to  that  time,  being  willing  enough  but 
thoroughly  cautious.  Do  you  remember  the  eating  house 
at  North  Platte,  Nebraska?  The  night  train  from  Omaha 
would  reach  there  at  breakfast  time  and  you'd  get  out  in 
the  frosty  air,  hungry  as  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  and  rush 
into  the  big  red  building  past  the  man  that  was  rapidly 
beating  on  a  gong  with  one  of  these  soft-ended  bass-drum 
sticks.  My,  the  good  hot  smells  inside!  Tables  already 
loaded  with  ham  and  eggs  and  fried  oysters  and  fried 
chicken  and  sausage  and  fried  potatoes  and  steaks  and  hot 
biscuits  and  corn  bread  and  hot  cakes  and  regular  coffee- 
till  you  didn't  know  which  to  begin  on,  and  first  thing  you 
knew  you  had  your  plate  loaded  with  too  many  things— 
but  how  you  did  eat!— and  yes,  thank  you,  another  cup  of 
coffee,  and  please  pass  the  sirup  this  way.  And  no  worry 
about  the  train  pulling  out,  because  there  the  conductor  is 
at  that  other  table  and  it  can't  go  without  him,  so  take  your 
time— and  about  three  more  of  them  big  fried  oysters,  the 

only  good  fried  ones  I  ever 
had  in  the  world!   To  this 
1   .    j  t  •  j  day  I  get  hungry  thinking  of 

^  :  that  North  Platte  breakfast, 

ml   II  j  ,  and  mad  when  I  go  into  the 
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He  Lost  a  Race  With  the  Los  Angeles  Flyer,  Account  of  Not  Having  as  Good  a  Roadbed  to  Ran  On  as  the  Train  Had" 


dining  car  as  we  pass  there  and  try  to  get  the  languid 
mulatto  to  show  a  little  enthusiasm. 

"Well,  they  had  girls  at  that  eating  house.  Of  course  no 
one  ever  noticed  'em  much,  being  too  famished  and  busy. 
You  only  knew  in  a  general  way  that  females  was  passing 
the  food  along.  But  Angus  actually  did  notice  Ellabelle, 
though  it  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  mebbe 
when  she  was  pouring  the  third  cup.  Ellabelle  was  never 
right  pretty  to  my  notion,  but  she  had  some  figure  and 
kind  of  a  sad  dignity,  and  her  brown  hair  lacked  the  towers 
and  minarets  and  golden  domes  that  the  other  girls  built 
with  their  own  or  theirs  by  right  of  purchase.  And  she 
seems  to  have  noticed  Angus  from  the  very  first.  Angus 
saw  that  when  she  wasn't  passing  the  fried  chicken  or  the 
hot  biscuits  along,  even  for  half  a  minute,  she'd  pick  up  a 
book  from  the  window  sill  and  glance  studiously  at  its 
pages.  He  saw  the  book  was  called  Lucile.  And  he  looked 
her  over  some  more — between  mouthfuls,  of  course — the 
neat-fitting  black  dress  revealing  every  line  of  her  lithe 
young  figure,  like  these  magazine  stories  say,  the  starched 
white  apron  and  the  look  of  sad  dignity  that  had  probably 
come  of  fresh  drummers  trying  to  teach  her  how  to  take  a 
joke,  and  the  smooth  brown  hair— he'd  probably  got  wise 
to  the  other  kind  back  in  the  social  centers  of  Ohio— and 
all  at  once  he  saw  there  was  something  about  her.  He 
couldn't  tell  what  it  was,  but  he  knew  it  was  there.  He 
heard  one  of  the  overhaired  ones  call  her  Ellabelle,  and 
he  committed  the  name  to  memory. 

"He  also  remembered  the  book  she  was  reading.  He 
come  back  with  a  copy  he'd  bought  at  Spokane  and  kept 
it  on  his  bureau.  Not  that  he  read  it  much.  It  was  harder 
to  get  into  than  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  which  was  his  favorite 
reading  just  then. 

"Pretty  soon  another  load  of  steers  is  ready— my  sakes, 
what  scrubby  runts  we  sent  off  the  range  in  them  days 
compared  to  now!  and  Angus  pleads  to  go,  so  Lysander 
John  makes  a  place  for  him  and,  coming  back,  here's  Ella- 
belle handing  the  hot  things  along  same  as  ever,  with 
Lucile  at  hand  for  idle  moments.  This  time  Angus  again 
made  certain  there  was  something  about  her.  He  cross- 
examined  her,  I  suppose,  between  the  last  ham  and  eggs 
and  the  first  hot  cakes.  Her  folks  was  corn  farmers  over  in 
Iowa  and  she'd  gone  to  high  school  and  had  meant  to  be  a 
teacher,  but  took  this  job  because  with  her  it  was  any- 
thing to  get  out  of  Iowa,  which  she  spoke  of  in  a  warm, 
harsh  way. 

"Angus  nearly  lost  the  train  that  time,  making  certain 
there  was  something  about  her.  (!<■  told  her  to  be  mire  anil 
stay  there  till  he  showed  up  again.  Me  told  me  about  her 
when  he  got.  back.  '  There's  Hornet  ding  about  her,'  he  suys. 
' I  suspect  it's  her  eyes,  though  it.  might  be  Hornet hing  cine.' 

"Me?  I  suspected  there  was  something  about  her  loo; 
only  I  thought  it  was  just  that  North  Platte  breakfast,  arid 
his  appetite.  No  meal  can  ever  be  like  breakfast  to  them 
that's  two-fisted,  and  Angus  was.  He'd  think  there  was 
something  about  any  girl,  I  Hays  to  myself,  seeing  her 
through  the  romantic  golden  haze  of  them  North  I'latte 
breakfast  victuals.  Of  course  I  didn't  suggest,  any  such 
base  notion  to  Angus,  Knowing  how  little  good  it  dOM  to 


talk  sense  to  a  man  when  he  thinks  there's  something 
about  a  girl.  He  tried  to  read  Lucile  again,  but  couldn't 
seem  to  strike  any  funny  parts. 

"Next  time  he  went  to  Omaha,  a  month  later,  he  took 
his  other  suit  and  his  new  boots.  '  I  shall  fling  caution  to 
the  winds  and  seal  my  fate,'  he  says.  'There's  something 
about  her,  and  some  depraved  scoundrel  might  find  it  out.' 
'All  right,  go  ahead  and  seal,'  I  says.  'You  can't  expect  us 
to  be  shipping  steers  every  month  just  to  give  you  twenty 
minutes  with  a  North  Platte  waiter  girl.'  'Will  she  think 
me  impetuous? '  says  he.  ' Better  that  than  have  her  think 
you  ain't,'  I  warns  him.  'Men  have  been  turned  down  for 
ten  million  reasons,  and  being  impetuous  is  about  the  only 
one  that  was  never  numbered  among  them.  It  will  be 
strange  o'clock  when  that  happens.'  'She's  different,'  says 
Angus.  'Of  course,'  I  says.  'We're  all  different.  That's 
what  makes  us  so  much  alike.'  'You  might  know,'  says  he 
doubtfully. 

"  He  proved  I  did,  on  the  trip  back.  He  marched  up  to 
Ellabelle's  end  of  the  table  in  his  other  suit  and  his  new 
boots  and  a  startling  necktie  he'd  bought  at  a  place  near 
the  stockyards  in  South  Omaha,  and  proposed  honorable 
marriage  to  her,  probably  after  the  first  bite  of  sausage  and 
while  she  was  setting  his  coffee  down.  'And  you've  only 
twenty  minutes,'  he  says,  'so  hurry  and  pack  your  grip. 
We'll  be  wed  when  we  get  off  the  train.'  '  You're  too  impet- 
uous,' says  Ellabelle,  looking  more  than  ever  as  if  there  was 
something  about  her.  'There,  I  was  afraid  I'd  be,'  says 
Angus,  quitting  on  some  steak  and  breaking  out  into  scar- 
let rash.  'What  did  you  think  I  am?'  demands  Ellabelle. 
'  Did  you  think  I  would  answer  your  beck  and  call  or  your 
lightest  nod  as  if  I  were  your  slave  or  something?  Little? 
you  know  me,'  she  says,  tossing  her  head  indignantly.  'I 
apologize  bitterly,'  says  Angus.  'The  very  idea  is  mon- 
strous,' says  she.  'Twenty  minutes— and  with  all  my 
(tacking!  You  will  wait  over  till  the  four-tliirty-two  this 
afternoon,'  she  goes  on,  very  stern  and  nervous,  'or  all  is 
over  between  us.'  'I'll  wait  as  long  as  that  for  you,'  says 
Angus,  going  to  the  steak  again.  'Are  the  other  meals  here 
as  good  as  breakfast?'  'There's  one  up  the  street,'  says 
Ellabelle;  'a  Presbyterian.'  'I  would  prefer  a  Presbyte- 
rian,' says  Angus.    'Are  those  fried  oysters  I  see  up  there?' 

"That  was  about  the  way  of  it,  I  gathered  later.  Any- 
way, Angus  brought  her  back,  eating  on  the  way  a  whole 
wicker  suitcase  full  of  lunch  that  she  put  up.  And  she 
seemed  a  good,  capable  girl,  all  right.  She  told  me  there 
was  something  about  Angus.  She'd  seen  that  from  the 
first.  Kvcn  ho,  shewtid,  she  hadn't  let  him  sweep  her  oil  her 
feci  like  he  had  meant  to,  but  hud  forced  him  to  give  her 
time  to  do  her  packing  and  consider  I  he  grave  Hlcp  hIic  wa 
taking  for  belter  or  worse,  like  every  true,  serious-minded 
woman  ought  to. 

"Angus  now  aid  he  couldn't  alford  to  f  ri  1 1  <r  away  any 
more  time  in  the  cattle  business,  having  a  wife  to  support 
in  the  style  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  ho  he  would  go 
to  work  at  hi  i  trade  Me  picked  out  Wallace,  just  over 
in  Idaho,  us  si  young  and  growing  town  where  he  could  do 
well.  Me  rented  a  nee  four-room  collage  there,  with  an 
ice  box  out  on  tin-  back  porch  and  a  hammock  in  the  front 


yard,  and  begun  to  paper  and  paint  and  grain  and  kalso- 
mine  and  made  good  money  from  the  start.  Ellabelle  was 
a  crackajack  housekeeper  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  lie 
out  in  the  hammock  and  read  Lucile  of  afternoons. 

"By  and  by  Angus  had  some  money  saved  up,  and  what 
should  he  do  with  bits  of  it  now  and  then  but  grubstake 
old  Snowstorm  Hickey,  who'd  been  scratching  mountain- 
sides all  his  life  and  never  found  a  thing  and  likely  never 
would — a  grouchy  old  hardshell  with  white  hair  and  whisk- 
ers whirling  about  his  head  in  such  quantities  that  a  body 
just  naturally  called  him  Snowstorm  without  thinking.  It 
made  him  highly  indignant,  but  he  never  would  get  the 
things  cut.  Well,  and  w'hat  does  this  old  snow-scene-in-the- 
Alps  do  after  about  a  year  but  mush  along  up  the  canon 
past  Mullan  and  find  a  high-grade  proposition  so  rich  it 
was  scandalous!  They  didn't  know  how  rich  at  first,  of 
course,  but  Angus  got  assays  and  they  looked  so  good  they 
must  be  a  mistake,  so  they  sunk  a  shaft  and  drifted  in  a 
tunnel,  and  the  assays  got  better,  and  people  with  money 
was  pretty  soon  taking  notice. 

"One  day  Snowstorm  come  grouching  down  to  Angus  and 
tells  about  a  capitalist  that  had  brought  two  experts  with 
him  and  nosed  over  the  workings  for  three  days.  Snow- 
storm was  awful  dejected.  He  had  hated  the  capitalist 
right  off.  'He  wears  a  gold  watch  chain  and  silk  under- 
clothes like  one  of  these  fly  city  dames,'  says  Snowstorm, 
who  was  a  knowing  old  scoundrel,  'and  he  says  his  syndi- 
cate on  the  reports  of  these  two  thieving  experts  will  pay 
twelve  hundred  for  it  and  not  a  cent  more.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  nerve?' 

"  '  Is  that  all? '  says  Angus,  working  away  at  his  job  in  I  he 
new  International  Motel  at  Wallace.  (Iraininga  door  in  the 
dining  room  he  was,  with  a  ham  rind  and  a  stocking  over 
one  thumb  nail,  doing  little  curlicues  in  the  brown  wet 
paint  to  make  it  look  like  what  the  wood  was  at  first 
before  it  was  painted  at  all.  'Well,'  he  says,  'I  suspected 
from  the  assays  that  we  might  get  a  bit  more,  but  if  he  had 
experts  with  him  you  better  let  him  have  it  for  twelve  hun- 
dred. After  all,  twelve  hundred  dollars  is  a  good  bit  of 
money.' 

"'Twelve  hundred  thousand,'  says  Snowstorm,  still 
grouchy. 

"'Oh,'  says  Angus.  'In  thai  case  don't  lei  him  have  il. 
If  the  shark  oilers  that  it'll  be  worth  more.  I'll  go  into  the 
mining  business  myself  a  .  soon  as  I've  done  this  door  and 
I  he  wuinscouting  and  give  them  their  varnish.' 

"  Me  did  ho.  Me  had  Hie  International  finished  in  three 
more  days,  turned  down  u  job  in  Hie  new  bank  building 
cold,  and  went  into  the  mining  business  just  like  he'd  do 
anything  clue  slow  and  sure,  yet  impetuous  here  ami 
there.  It  wusn't  u  hard  proposition,  Hie  sluIT  being  there 
marly  from  the  grass  roots,  and  the  money  soon  come 
u-plenly.  Snowstorm  not  only  got  things  trimmed  up  but 
had  'em  dyed  black  as  a  crow's  wing  and  retired  to  u  life  of 
sinful  ease  in  Spokane,  eating  bacon  und  beans  and  coco 
mil  c  ustard  pie  three  limes  a  day  till  the  doctors  found  out 
what  a  lot  i  if  expensive  t  hingn  he  had  I  he  ma  I  ter  with  him. 

"Angus  not  only  kept  on  the  job  bul  branched  mil  into 
oilier  mines  that  he  bought  up,  and  pretty  soon  he  quit 
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counting  his  money.  You  know  what  that  would  mean  to 
most  of  his  race.  It  fazed  him  a  mite  at  first.  He  tried 
faithfully  to  act  like  a  crazy  fool  with  his  money,  experi- 
menting with  revelry  and  champagne  for  breakfast,  and 
buying  up  the  Sans  Soosy  dance  hall  every  Saturday  night 
for  his  friends  and  admirers.  But  he  wasn't  gaited  to  go  on 
that  track  long.  Even  Ellabelle  wasn't  worried  the  least 
bit,  and  in  fact  she  thought  something  of  the  kind  was  due 
his  position.  And  she  was  busy  herself  buying  the  things 
that  are  champagne  to  a  woman,  only  they're  kept  on  the 
outside.  That  was  when  Angus  told  her  if  she  was  going  in 
for  diamonds  at  all  to  get  enough  so  she  could  appear  to  be 
wasteful  and  contemptuous  of  them.  Two  thousand  she 
give  for  one  little  diamond  circlet  to  pin  her  napkin  up  on 
her  chest  with.   It  was  her  own  idea. 

"Then  Angus  for  a  time  complicated  his  amateur 
debauchery  with  fast  horses.  He  got  him  a  pair  of  matched 
pacing  stallions  that  would  go  anywhere,  he  said.  And  he 
frequently  put  them  there  when  he  had  the  main  chande- 
lier lighted.  In  driving  them  over  a  watering  trough  one 
night  an  accident  of  some  sort  happened.  Angus  didn't 
come  to  till  after  his  leg  was  set  and  the  stitches  in  eight 
in  one  place,  six  in  another,  and  so  on;  I  wonder  why 
they're  always  so  careful  to  count  the  stitches  in  a  person 
that  way— and  he  wished  to  know  if  his  new  side-bar 
buggy  was  safe  and  they  told  him  it  wasn't,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  where  his  team  was,  but  nobody  knew  that  for 
three  days,  so  he  says  to  the  doctors  and  Ellabelle:  'Here- 
after I  suspect  I  shall  take  only  soft  drinks  like  beer  and 
sherry.  Champagne  has  a  bonnier  look  but  it's  too  enter- 
prising. I  might  get  into  trouble  sometime.'  And  he's 
done  so  to  this  day.  Oh,  I've  seen  him  take  a  sip  or  two 
of  champagne  to  someone's  health,  or  as-  much  Scotch 
whisky  in  a  tumbler  of  water  as  you  could  dribble  from  a 
medium-boilered  fountain  pen.  But  that's  a  high  riot  with 
him.  He'll  eat  one 
of  these  corned 
peaches  in  brandy, 
and  mebbe  take  a 
cream  pitcher  of 
beer  on  his  oatmeal 
of  a  morning  when 
his  stomach  don't 
feel  just  right,  but 
he's  never  been  a 
willing  performer 
since  that  experi- 
ment in  hurdling. 

"When  he  could 
walk  again  him  and 
Ellabelle  moved  to 
the  International 
Hotel,  where  she 
wouldn't  have  to 
cook  or  split  kin- 
dling and  could 
make  a  brutal  dis- 
play of  diamonds  at 
every  meal,  and  we 
went  down  to  see 
them.  That  was 
when  Angus  give 
Lysander  John  the 
scarfpin  he'd  sent 
clear  to  New  York 
for— a  biggold  bull's 
head  with  ruby  eyes 
and  in  its  mouth  a 
nugget  of  platinum 
set  with  three  dia- 
monds. Of  course 
Lysander  John 
never  dast  wear  it 
except  when  Angus 
was  going  to  see  it. 

"Then  along 
comes  Angus,  Jun- 
ior, though  poor 

Ellabelle  thinks  for  several  days  that  he's  Elwin.  We'd 
gone  down  so  I  could  be  with  her. 

"'Elwin  is  the  name  I  have  chosen  for  my  son,'  says  she 
to  Angus  the  third  day. 

'"Not  so,'  says  Angus,  slumping  down  his  one  eyebrow 
clear  across  in  a  firm  manner.  'You're  too  late.  My  son  is 
already  named.  I  named  him  Angus  the  night  before  he 
was  bom.' 

"'How  could  you  do  that  when  you  didn't  know  the 
sex?'  demands  Ellabelle  with  a  frightened  air  of  triumph. 

"'I  did  it,  didn't  I?'  says  Angus.  'Then  why  ask  how  I 
could?'  And  he  curved  the  eyebrow  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other  in  a  fighting  way. 

"  Ellabelle  had  been  wedded  wife  of  Angus  long  enough 
to  know  when  the  Scotch  curse  was  on  him.  'Very  well,' 
she  says,  though  turning  her  face  to  the  wall.  Angus 
straightened  the  eyebrow.  'Like  we  might  have  two  now, 
one  of  each  kind,'  says  he  quite  soft,  'you'd  name  your 
daughter  as  you  liked,  with  perhaps  no  more  than  a  bit  of  a 
suggestion  from  me,  to  be  taken  or  not  by  you,  unless  we'd 


contend  amiably  about  it  for  a  length  of  time  till  we  had  it 
settled  right  as  it  should  be.  But  a  son— my  son— why, 
look  at  the  chest  on  him  already,  projecting  outward  like  a 
clock  shelf— and  you  would  name  him  but  no  matter! 
I  was  forehanded,  thank  God.'  Oh,  you  saw  plainly  that 
in  case  a  girl  ever  come  along  Ellabelle  would  have  the 
privilege  of  naming  it  anything  in  the  world  she  wanted  to 
that  Angus  thought  suitable. 

"So  that  was  settled  reasonably,  and  Angus  went  on 
showing  what  to  do  with  your  mine  instead  of  selling  it  to 
a  shark,  and  the  baby  fatted  up,  being  stall  fed,  and  Ella- 
belle got  out  into  the  world  again,  with  more  money  than 
ever  to  spend,  but  fewer  things  to  buy,  because  in  Wallace 
she  couldn't  think  of  any  more.  Trust  her,  though !  First 
the  International  Hotel  wasn't  good  enough.  Angus  said 
they'd  have  a  mansion,  the  biggest  in  Wallace,  only  with- 
out slippery  hardwood  floors,  because  he  felt  brittle  after  his 
accident.  Ellabelle  says  Wallace  itself  ain't  big  enough  for 
the  mansion  that  ought  to  be  a  home  to  his  only  son.  She 
was  learning  how  to  get  to  Angus  without  seeming  to.  He 
thought  there  might  be  something  in  that,  still  he  didn't 
like  to  trust  the  child  away  from  him,  and  he  had  to  stick 
there  for  a  while. 

"So  Ellabelle's  health  broke  down.  Yes,  sir,  she  got  to 
be  a  total  wreck.  Of  course  the  fool  doctor  in  Wallace 
couldn't  find  it  out.  She  tried  him  and  he  told  her  she  was 
strong  as  a  horse  and  ought  to  be  doing  a  tub  of  washing 
that  very  minute.  Which  was  no  way  to  talk  to  the  wife  of 
a  rich  mining  man,  so  he  lost  quite  a  piece  of  money  by  it. 
Ellabelle  then  went  to  Spokane  and  consulted  a  specialist. 
That's  the  difference.  You  only  see  a  doctor,  but  a  specialist 
you  consult.  This  one  confirmed  her  fears  about  herself  in  a 
very  gentlemanly  way  and  reaped  his  reward  on  the  spot. 
Ellabelle's  came  after  she  had  convinced  Angus  that  even 
if  she  did  have  such  a  good  appetite  it  wasn't  a  normal  one, 


"/  Guest  That  Was  the  First  Time  Ellabelle  Had  Really  Let  Co  of  Herself  Since  She  Was  Four  Years  Old  or  Thereabouts  " 

but  was,  in  fact,  one  of  her  worst  symptoms  and  threat- 
ened her  with  a  complete  nervous  breakdown.  After  about 
a  year  of  this,  when  Angus  had  horned  his  way  into  a  few 
more  mines — he  said  he  might  as  well  have  a  bunch  of 
them  since  he  couldn't  be  there  on  the  spot  anyway— they 
went  to  New  York  City.  Angus  had  never  been  there 
except  to  pass  from  a  Clyde  liner  to  Jersey  City,  and  they 
do  say  that  when  he  heard  the  rates,  exclusive  of  board,  at 
the  one  Ellabelle  had  picked  out  from  reading  the  papers, 
he  timidly  asked  her  if  they  hadn't  ought  to  go  to  the  other 
hotel.  She  told  him  there  wasn't  any  other— not  for  them. 
She  told  him  further  it  was  part  oi'  her  mission  to  broaden 
his  horizon,  and  she  firmly  meant  to  do  it  if  God  would 
only  vouchsafe  her  a  remnant  of  her  once  magnificent 
vitality. 

"She  didn't  have  to  work  so  hard  either.  Angus  begun 
to  get  a  broader  horizon  in  just  a  few  days,  corrupting 
every  waiter  he  come  in  contact  with,  and  there  was  a 
report  round  the  hotel  the  summer  I  was  there  that  a  hat- 
boy  had  actually  tried  to  reason  with  him,  thinking  he  was 


a  foreigner  making  mistakes  with  his  money  by  giving  up 
a  dollar  bill  every  time  for  having  his  hat  snatched  from 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Angus  can't  believe  to  this  day 
that  dollar  bills  are  money.  He  feels  apologetic  when  he 
gives  'em  away.  All  the  same  I  never  believed  that  report 
about  the  hat-boy  till  someone  explained  to  me  that  he 
wasn't  allowed  to  keep  his  loot,  not  only  having  clothes 
made  special  without  pockets  but  being  searched  to  the 
hide  every  night  like  them  poor  unfortunate  Zulus  that  toil 
in  the  diamond  mines  of  Africa.  Of  course  I  could  see  then 
that  this  boy  had  become  merely  enraged  like  a  wild  cat 
at  having  a  dollar  crowded  onto  him  for  someone  else  every 
time  a  head  waiter  groveled  Angus  out  of  the  restaurant. 

"The  novelty  of  that  life  wore  off  after  about  a  year, 
even  with  side  trips  to  resorts  where  the  prices  were  suffi- 
ciently outrageous  to  charm  Ellabelle.  She'd  begun  right 
off  to  broaden  her  own  horizon.  After  only  one  week  in 
New  York  she  put  her  diamond  napkin  pincher  to  doing 
other  work,  and  after  six  months  she  dressed  about  as  well 
as  them  prominent  society  ladies  that  drift  round  the  corri- 
dors of  this  hotel  waiting  for  parties  that  never  seem  on 
time,  and  looking  none  too  austere  while  they  wait. 

"So  Ellabelle,  having  in  the  meantime  taken  up  art  and 
literature  and  gone  to  lectures  where  the  professor  would 
show  sights  and  scenes  in  foreign  lands  with  his  magic  lan- 
tern, begun  to  feel  the  call  of  the  Old  World.  She'd  got  far 
beyond  Lucile— though  Peck's  Bad  Boy  was  still  the 
favorite  of  Angus  when  he  got  time  for  any  serious  read- 
ing— and  was  coming  to  loathe  the  crudities  of  our  so-called 
American  civilization.  So  she  said.  She  begun  to  let  out  to 
Angus  that  they  wasn't  doing  right  by  the  little  one,  bring- 
ing him  up  in  a  hole  like  New  York  City  where  he'd  catch 
the  American  accent— though  God  knows  where  she  ever 
noticed  that  danger  there !— and  it  was  only  fair  to  the  child 
to  get  him  to  England  or  Paris  or  some  such  place  where  he 

could  have  decent 
advantages.  I 
gather  that  Angus 
let  out  a  holler  at 
first  so  that  Ella- 
belle had  to  consult 
another  specialist 
and  have  little 
Angus  consult  one 
too.  They  both  said : 
'Certainly,  don't 
delay  another  day  if 
you  value  the  child's 
life  or  your  own,' 
and  of  course  Angus 
had  to  give  in.  I 
reckon  that  was  the 
last  real  fight  he  ever 
put  up  till  the  time 
I'm  going  to  tell  you 
about. 

"They  went  to 
England  and  bought 
a  castle  that  had 
never  known  the 
profane  touch  of  a 
plumber,  having 
been  built  in  the 
time  of  the  first  earl 
or  something,  and 
after  that  they  had 
to  get  another  castle 
in  France,  account 
of  little  Angus  hav- 
ing a  weak  throat 
that  Ellabelle  got 
another  gentle- 
manly specialist  to 
find  out  about  him; 
and  so  it  went,  with 
Ellabelle  hovering 
on  the  very  edge  of 
a  nervous  break- 
down, and  taking  up  art  and  literature  at  different  spots 
where  fashion  gathered,  going  to  Italy  and  India's  coral 
strand  to  study  the  dead  past,  and  so  forth,  and  learning 
to  address  her  inferiors  in  a  refined  and  hostile  manner,  with 
little  Angus  having  a  maid  and  a  governess  and  something 
new  the  matter  with  him  every  time  Ellabelle  felt  the  need 
of  a  change. 

"At  first  Angus  used  to  make  two  trips  back  every 
year,  then  he  cut  them  down  to  one,  and  at  last  he'd  only 
come  every  two  or  three  years,  having  his  hirelings  come  to 
him  instead.  He'd  branched  out  a  lot,  even  at  that  dis- 
tance, getting  into  copper  and  such,  and  being  president  of 
banks  and  trusts  here  and  there  and  equitable  cooperative 
companies  and  all  such  things  that  help  to  keep  the  lower 
classes  trimmed  proper.  For  a  whole  lot  of  years  I  didn't 
see  either  of  'em.  I  sort  of  lost  track  of  the  outfit,  except  as 
I'd  see  the  name  of  Angus  heading  a  new  board  of  directors 
after  the  reorganization,  or  renting  the  north  half  of  Scot- 
land for  the  sage-hen  and  coyote  shooting,  or  whatever  the 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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MY  FRIEND  Kid  Watts,  the 
ticket  speculator,  was 
marching  restlessly  along 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  Boston 
hotel  on  the  morning  of  a  Harvard- 
Yale  football  game.  In  one  hand 
the  Kid  held  a  small  sheaf  of 
tickets,  thrust  f anwise  through  his 
fingers.  His  other  hand  clutched 
a  roll  of  currency. 

My  friend  Mosey,  the  vender, 
was  teetering  on  his  large  flat  feet 
at  the  edge  of  the  curb,  his  person 
festooned  with  tiny  papier-mache 
bulldogs,  miniature  footballs  and 
gay  pennants.  As  for  me,  I  stood 
against  the  building  apart  from 
the  throng  and  watched  Kid  Watts 
dicker  with  a  collegy-looking  youth 
for  a  brace  of  tickets  which  had  a 
legal  face  value  of  $2  each,  and 
which  the  Kid  eventually  added  to 
the  collection  in  his  fingers  for  $7. 

Small  and  dapper  is  my  friend 
Kid  Watts,  with  a  combination  of 
flesh,  fowl  and  some  insect  in  his 
make-up.  He  is  weasel-orbed, 
hawk-beaked  and  waspish.  More 
fish  is  my  friend  Mosey.  He  is  a 
sort  of  crab.  He  is  built  wide, 
and  is  hard-shelled  and  impervious 
to  insult.  He  is  popeyed  and 
crawly  in  his  movements,  always 
traveling  sideways  from  force  of 
a  habit  acquired  in  years  of  edging 
through  crowds. 

We  are  with  all  crowds,  Mosey 
and  Kid  Watts  and  I.  We  are  with 
them  and  often  in  them,  but  never 

in  any  case  of  them.  Commercialism  calls  Mosey  and  Kid 
Watts.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  crowds  also  are  my  busi- 
ness. I  am  a  newspaper  reporter.  On  the  side  lines  of  every 
big  football  rush;  in  the  backwash  of  the  boat-race  swirl; 
at  the  fluttering  coat  tails  of  the  prize-fight  jam ;  in  the  heel 
dust  of  the  turf  crowd's  dash;  at  the  far  fringe  of  the  polo 
or  lawn-tennis  assemblage;  or  lingering  with  the  distant 
echoes  of  the  baseball  riot  you'll  find  us — Mosey  and  Kid 
Watts  and  me. 

"I  buy  'r  sell  foo'ball  tick's',"  chanted  Kid  Watts 
monotonously  this  day  in  Boston  as  he  swiftly  threaded  a 
path  through  a  tangle  of  humanity  that  would  presently 
unravel  into  long,  undulating  lines  converging  upon  the 
Harvard  stadium  at  Cambridge. 

"Gidduh  winnin'  colors,"  whined  Mosey  from  the  curb, 
craftily  shaking  a  Harvard  pennant  in  the  face  of  every 
crimson-specked  person  who  passed,  and  flaunting  his  Yale 
banners  before  the  eyes  of  all  blue-tinted  pedestrians. 

Easy  Money  From  New  York 

"TTOW  much  are  your  Harvard  flags?"  demanded  a 
-d  young  man  in  a  heavy  ulster  who  had  a  rosy-cheeked, 
befurred  maiden  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"One  dolyer,"  said  Mosey  shamelessly.  " One  dolyer  for 
duh  winnin'  colors." 

The  youth  looked  startled,  but  "he  had  a  gal,"  as  Mosey 
explained  to  me  later,  and  "no  guy  is  gonnah  make  hisse'f 
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out  a  cheap  mug  in  front  o'  his  gal,"  so  the  lad  produced 
a  dollar  bill  and  led  the  girl  away,  the  pennant  fluttering 
proudly  over  her  shoulder  as  a  heavy,  prosperous-looking 
man  alighted  from  an  automobile  and  approached  Kid 
Watts. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  heard  the  Kid  saying.  "Two  righ'  down  in 
front  onnah  Yale  side — thoity  dollars.  I  cudden  leap  out 
now  and  buy  'em  myse'f  for  'at  dough — onnah  level,  I 
cudden  do  it." 

He  got  the  money.  The  heavy,  prosperous-looking  man 
protested  feebly,  but  in  the  end  he  paid. 

"He's  a  New  Yorker,"  elucidated  the  Kid  afterward. 
"I  piped  the  license  tag  on  his  wagon.  A  Boston  guy  or 
anybody  else  wuddah  hollered  murder  for  a  week,  and 
they'dah  nev'  give  up  no  thoity  iron  men  neither.  I'dah 
bin  lucky  to  get  twen'y  bucks.  Anybody  but  a  New 
Yorker  wuddah  missed  the  game  before  they'dah  stood  for 
larceny  like  'at,  no  matter  how  much  they  mightah  bin 
int'rusted,  but  a  New  Yorker  is  a  sucker. 

"This  is  s'posed  to  be  a  pop'lar  event,  unnerstan'," 
continued  the  Kid  wisely.  "New  Yorkers'll  put  'emse'fs  in 
hock  to  go  to  the  pop'lar  events — to  be  with  the  mob,  even 
though  the  thing  they're  gonnah  see  come  off  ain't  worth 
two  whoops.  But  if  it  ain't  a  pop'lar  event— say,  you 
cudden  run  fast  enough  to  slip  a  New  Yorker  a  free  ducket. 
He  wudden  give  a  Abe  Linkum  penny  to  see  a  ten-round 
go  between  Bill  Bryan  and  Julius  Ca>sar  if  he  thought  it 
wassen  gonnah  be  a  pop'lar  doin's.  'At's  why  it's  all  ri^h' 
to  trim  a  New  Yorker  when  you 
get  a  crack  at  him." 

Two  hours  later,  at  the  gates 
of  the  Harvard  stadium,  when  the 
crowd  was  pouring  in,  I  a^ain 
encountered  my  friends  Mosey 
and  Kid  Watts. 

"Couplah  nice  seats  here  for 
only  six  dollars,"  the  Kid  was 
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"Gidduh  winnin'  colors  for 
twen'y-five  cenz,"  mumbled 
Mosey. 

Three  hours  later,  or  after  the 
name,  which  was  won  by  Har- 
vard, I  caught  up  with  them  in 
the  homeward-bound  jam  on  the 
liridl(e  near  the  Htudium.  Kid 
Watts  was  thoughtfully  tearing 
:i  |iuir  of  ticket*  to  line  fragment  It 
anil  flipping  the  Hhreds  high  in  air. 
I  saw  M<mey  conmgn  two  or  three 
blue  hutment  to  Hie  tniiet  walepi 
of  the  old  ChnrleM,  hut  In-  I  ill 
had  a  liiitu  h  of  (  rimion  pantlOlM 


wrapped  round  his  neck,  and  was 
mechanically  muttering: 

"  Gidduh  winnin'  colors  for  ten 
cenz!" 

"Well,  how  goes  it?"  I  asked. 
"Rotten!"  said  Mosey.  "Crowd 
was  too  big  to  buy  junk.  I 
oughtah  brung  san'wiches." 

"How  goes  it?"  I  asked  Kid 
Watts. 

"Rotten!  Crowd  was  too 
small,"  said  the  Kid.  "0' course," 
he  added  rather  apologetically, 
"I  done  pretty  good  downtown, 
but  I  haddah  let  two  duckets  go 
out  here  for  two  bucks  apiece, 
which  is  lessen  they  cost  me,  and 
I  had  two  lef  over.  I  just  tore 
'em  up.  I  cuddah  sold  out  early, 
but  I  held  off  for  a  little  more  o' 
the  ol'  percentage,  and  I  got 
hooked.  I  held  off  too  long.  Crowd 
was  too  small." 

I  did  not  suggest  to  Kid  Watts 
that  over  forty  thousand  people 
had  twisted  the  turnstiles  that 
day,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  of  the  year  for  any  event. 
That  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  Kid  in  his  pessimistic 
depths.  Mosey  and  Kid  Watts  are 
almost  duty-bound  to  find  some 
fault  with  every  crowd. 

"Why  didn't  you  use  those 
tickets  you  had  left  over  and  go 
in  and  see  the  game — you  and 
Mosey?"  I  asked. 

"What?"  said  the  Kid,  as- 
tounded, while  Mosey  peered  at 
me  through  the  gathering  dusk,  incredulous.  "Go  in?  Me? 
Say,  lissen,  do  you  think  I'mah  nut?  Whaddud  I  wannah 
go  in  for?  To  see  'at  football  stuff?  To  see  'at  crowd? 
Say,  lay  off !  Lay  off !  I  s'pose,"  he  inquired  sarcastically, 
"'at  you'd  be  in  there  if  you  didden  haftah  be,  heh?" 

The  Personality  of  Crowds 

WELL,  I  think  I  would.  I  honestly  think  I  would.  Not 
for  the  football  game,  however,  because  I  have  no  wild 
interest  in  football,  or  in  Yale  or  Harvard,  but  to  see  the 
crowd.  To  me  a  big  assemblage  is  the  most  impressive  and 
interesting  spectacle  in  the  world.  With  them,  and  often 
in  them,  but  never  in  any  case  of  them,  I  have  been  trailing 
crowds  for  a  number  of  years  now,  and  they  have  never 
lost  their  fascination  for  me. 

We  have  in  this  country  every  year  what  I  might  call 
standard  crowds — crowds  that  assemble  on  fixed  dates  for 
fixed  events,  from  football  crowds  to  political  conventions— 
and  these  crowds  always  seem  the  same,  yet  they  are,  in 
fact,  nearly  always  different.  At  least  they  are  always 
different  to  me.  To  me  every  crowd  has  its  own  distinct 
and  peculiar  personality,  the  same  as  individuals.  To  me 
every  crowd  has  its  own  distinct  temperament  ,  and  its  own 
mentality,  and  its  own  heart— and,  of  course,  its  own 
lungs. 

The  only  respect  in  which  I  find  they  an1  all  alike  is 
that  they  are  all  unsatisfactory  to  my  friends  Mosey  :md 
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Kid  Watts.  Not  including  Now  York's  election 
night  and  New  Year's  Eve  crowds,  I  suppose 
Mosey  and  Kid  Watts  and  I  are  jostled,  in  our 
official  capacities,  by  upward  of  a  million  people 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  yet  I  never  saw  but  one 
crowd  that  seemed  to  suit  them  both. 

That  was  the  occasion  of  the  last  Army  and 
Navy  football  game  in  New  York,  when  a 
steady  rain  fell  nearly  all  day.  I  found  Mosey 
and  Kid  Watts  standing  outside  the  Polo 
(•rounds  with  beatific  smiles  on  their  faces 
and  their  arms  filled  with  cotton  umbrellas, 
which  they  were  retailing  at  $2  apiece,  with 
a  profit  of  at  least  $1.50  an  umbrella.  Even 
then  their  joy  was  tinctured  withsome  sadness. 

"If  we'dah  on'y  had  sense  to  lay  in  some 
raincoats,  too,  we'dah  cleaned  up,"  said  Kid. 

The  Army  and  Navy  football  crowd  is  the 
most  colorful  crowd  of  the  kind  which  assembles 
anywhere  on  the  continent.  It  wasn't  particu- 
larly colorful  on  the  day  I'm  talking  about,  the 
rain  having  caused  most  of  the  color  to  fade 
and  run,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  one  great 
vivid  splash  against  the  daylight. 

Most  of  the  color  is  provided  by  the  cadets 
of  the  two  institutions,  however,  and  not  by 
the  crowd  itself.    The  presence  of  the  President  and  his 
official  family  and  of  a  raft  of  notables  from  Washington 
generally  lifts  the  event  to  a  position  of  national  importance. 

A  few  hundred  cadets  make  it  one  of  the  great  crowd 
pictures  of  the  year,  and  the  game  will  draw  just  as  many 
people  as  there  is  room  for.  The  last  game,  played  in  a 
rain,  drew  over  forty-three  thousand,  and  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  if  they  had  the  field  to  hold  the  crowd  the 
annual  service  struggle  would  draw  over  a  hundred  thousand 
every  year  at  an  average  admission  price  of  $3. 

Whenever  my  friends  Mosey  and  Kid  Watts  are  feeling 
particularly  despondent  they  always  mention  the  good 
old  days,  and  tell  me  that  crowds  aren't  what  they  used  to 
be.  I  know  better.  I  know  they  are  much  larger  anyway. 
I  can  prove  that  by  the  enormous  stadiums  that  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country.  It  costs  close  to  a  million 
dollars  to  build  one  of  these  modern  plants,  such  as  the 
Yale  Bowl,  the  Harvard  and  Princeton  stadiums,  or  the 
baseball  homes  of  the  New  York  Giants  and  the  Boston 
Braves,  and  some  of  them  can  be  used  only  for  a  certain 
form  of  sport.  On  the  big  days,  however,  seats  are  always  at 
a  premium,  to  the  ultimate  profit  of  my  friend  Kid  Watts. 

The  Richest  Crowd  on  Record 

TUST  recently  something  like  $3,000,000  was  spent  to 
O  build  a  motordrome  for  automobile  racing — and  auto 
racing  only  -  on  the  old  Sheepshead  Bay  racetrack.  Most 
of  the  money  went  into  the  stands  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  spectators.  The  opening  race,  for  a  gold  cup  donated 
by  Vincent  Astor,  drew  a  crowd  estimated  at  over  ninety 
thousand. 

Barring  some  of  our  great  expositions,  that  was  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  paid-admission  crowds  ever 
seen  in  one  inclosure  at  the  same  time  in  America. 

The  crowd  did  not  impress  one  by  its  size,  however.  It 
was  too  scattered.  It  was  spread  out  all  round  a  two-mile 
track.  As  a  crowd  picture  it  was  not  nearly  so  impressive 
as  the  crowd  at  the  opening  of  the  Yale  Bowl  two  years 
ago,  when  nearly  seventy  thousand  people  were  present  to 
see  the  Yale  and  Harvard  football  teams  play.  That  crowd 
was  packed  in  closely  round  a  narrow  football  gridiron,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  gathering  hit  one  right  between  the 
eyes,  so  to  speak. 

The  biggest  crowd  ever  collected  in  a  given  area  for  any 
purpose  was  probably  produced  by  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration  in  New  York,  a  few  years  ago;  but  that,  of 
course,  was  not  a  paid-admission  crowd.  I  do  not  know 
the  American  record  for  big  paid-admission  gatherings,  but 
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I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  low-water  mark  in  that 
respect.  It  was  reached  one  day  last  summer  at  a  baseball 
yard  in  the  International  League,  when,  at  game  time,  an 
announcer  stepped  in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  raised  a 
megaphone  to  his  mouth,  and  began  the  ancient  formula: 
"Lay-deez  'n'  genTmen!" 

Then  he  paused,  lowered  his  megaphone,  and  took  a 
long,  lingering  look  at  the  stand.  Again  he  aimed  his  aid 
to  articulation. 

"Lady  'n'  genTman,"  he  said.  "This  game  is  called  on 
account  of  attendance!" 

One  man  and  one  woman  were  sitting  in  the  stand.  The 
turnstile  showed  one  paid  admission.  The  man  had  paid 
for  the  woman,  but  presented  a  pass  for  himself.  That  was 
the  lowest  paid-admission  attendance  on  record,  because  it 
could  not  very  well  be  any  lower.  It  might  be  tied,  but 
it  cannot  be  beaten. 

Crowds  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty  and  thirty-five 
thousand  people  are  getting  to  be  ordinary  crowds  in 
America  since  the  era  of  stadium  building  set  in.  A  win- 
ning big-league  baseball  club  would  feel  that  it  was  being 
slighted  if  it  failed  to  draw  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
on  weekdays  at  home.  Not  many  years  ago  an  average 
attendance  of  a  thousand  would  have  been  considered 
phenomenal. 

I  have  read  a  number  of  learned  articles  comparing  the 
modern-day  plants  to  the  crowd  harbors  of  the  most 
antique  days,  such  as  the  Colosseum,  of  Rome,  where  the 
gladiators  used  to  hold  forth,  and  I  note  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  among  the  authorities  regarding 
the  relative  size  of  these  various  structures.  Some  have 
figured  out  that  you  could  lose  the  Colosseum  in  the  Yale 
Bowl,  while  others  assert  that  the  old  amphitheater  pro- 
vided seats  for  eighty-seven  thousand  people,  which  would 
give  it  a  greater  seating  capacity  than  any  one  structure 
we  have  to-day;  but  I  think  the  experts  will  agree  that, 
however  they  might  have  differed  in  size,  the  twentieth- 
century  stadiums  produce  larger  gate  receipts  than  the 
inclosures  of  any  era. 

Our  big  football  games  run  well  over  $100,000  a  game. 
A  single  world's-series  baseball  game  has  yielded  over 
$80,000.  One  prize  fight,  which  is  perhaps  our  nearest 
comparison  with  the  gladiatorial  gambols  of  old,  turned  in 
$270,775.  That  was  the  Johnson- Jeffries  affair  at  Reno, 
in  1910.  A  theatrical  company  will  draw  $25,000  for  a 
week's  work  in  cities  such  as  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland  and 
cause  no  excitement.  The  lowest  price  asked  for  tickets 
to  any  event  of  importance  nowadays  is  $2,  and  from 
that  figure  the  pasteboards  mount  to— well,  my  friend 


Kid  Watts  tells  me  he  once  got  $100  for  a 
single  ticket  to  an  Army  and  Navy  game. 

The  largest  crowds  are  not  always  the  best- 
looking  crowds—  I  mean  best-looking  in  what 
I  might  call  general  appointments.  The  best- 
looking  crowd  I  ever  saw— and  I'll  let  that  go 
for  physical  pulchritude  as  well  as  appoint- 
ments—was at  the  international  polo  game  at 
Meadow  Brook,  on  Long  Island,  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  was  about  twenty-five  thousand 
strong,  and  it  probably  represented  more 
wealth  than  any  other  crowd  ever  assembled 
on  this  continent. 

Every  Eastern  Croesus  was  there  and  every 
Eastern  Croesusess  too.  Someone  got  busy 
with  a  pencil  and  tried  to  figure  out  the  wealth 
represented  by  the  crowd,  but  after  getting 
into  the  billions  he  gave  up  the  task.  A  crowd 
that  includes  representatives  of  the  Rocke- 
feller, Astor,  Gould,  Vanderbilt,  Whitney, 
Billings,  Drexel  and  Mackay  families  runs  into 
money  mighty  fast. 

And  it  was  a  cold  crowd.  It  was  as  cold  a 
crowd  as  I've  ever  seen— I  mean  so  far  as 
open  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  are  con- 
cerned. The  American  polo  team  put  through 
a  forlorn  hope  that  year,  but  at  no  time  did  the  enthusiasm 
call  for  any  adjectives.  The  reason  was  plain.  It  was  a 
mature  crowd.  It  was  a  mature  society  crowd.  Mature 
people  in  general,  and  mature  society  people  in  particular, 
are  not  given  to  public  exhibitions  of  emotion  in  any  form. 
Maybe  that's  because  it  isn't  the  correct  thing  to  do; 
maybe  they  just  aren't  temperamentally  constituted  that 
way;  or  maybe  they  leave  the  emotion  to  the  young. 

A  lot  of  the  same  people  will  be  at  the  Harvard- Yale- 
Princeton  football  games,  and  yet  there  always  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  noise  at  those  events.  Sometimes  it  is  a  very  per- 
functory noise,  without  the  foundation  of  real  enthusiasm, 
as,  for  instance,  when  one  team  or  the  other  is  so  far  ahead 
as  to  remove  the  element  of  chance  from  the  game;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  noise — organized  noise. 

The  Gyrations  of  the  Rubber-Legged 

THE  weird  cheers  and  songs,  and  the  rubber-legged  young 
men  who  with  strange  gyrations  incite  those  cheers 
and  songs,  may  be  a  curious  phase  of  our  modern  educa- 
tional code,  but  without  them,  more  often  than  not,  a  foot- 
ball game  would  be  a  mighty  funereal  affair. 

The  Harvard -Yale -Princeton  football  games,  the 
Harvard- Yale  boat  race  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  a 
big  polo  game  or  a  big  lawn-tennis  tourney  attracts  pretty 
much  the  same  people,  or  at  least  the  same  sort  of  people. 
They  are  largely  society  people.  They  are  the  society  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  Boston,  or  wherever  they  live.  I  suppose 
Newport  knows  many  of  them  well.  And,  considering  them 
in  crowd  form,  as  it  were,  they  are  a  tribe  unto  themselves. 

Now,  all  crowds  are  apt  to  be  inconsiderate  at  times,  but 
society  crowds  are  about  as  inconsiderate  as  crowds  come. 
Not  always,  of  course,  but  often — generally,  I  may  say,  in 
fact.  Getting  to  or  leaving  an  event  a  society  crowd 
becomes  fretful,  intolerant  and  selfish,  for  it  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  little  inconveniences  develop  to  try 
the  temper  and  the  soul. 

A  society  crowd  has  no  regard  whatever  for  the  rights 
of  the  run  of  people.  I  don't  believe  it  is  consciously  that 
way  either.  I  don't  believe  that  any  individual  member 
of  the  crowds  I  have  designated  would  ordinarily  be  guilty 
of  rudeness,  but  when  you  toss  'em  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand strong  into  the  little  town  of  Princeton  or  New 
Haven  or  New  London,  or  into  Boston,  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  trivial  annoyance  begins  to  beset  them,  they  chafe. 

A  characteristic — the  chief  characteristic — of  the  average 
American  crowd  is  a  sense  of  humor,  but  the  society  crowd 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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THE  hell  you  will ! "  said  Madame  Hicks, 
who  up  to  that  moment  had  main- 
tained a  haughty  silence. 
You  are  surprised,  m'sieu !  Do  not  attempt 
to  deny  it.  I  have  frequently  noted  that 
madame's  vigor  of  speech  occasions  a  degree 
of  shock  to  strangers,  but  to  her  intimates 
it  falls  gratefully  on  the  ear  and  is  altogether 
charming.  For  madame's  style  but  reflects 
her  nature,  so  ardent  and  impulsive,  and  her 
contempt  for  grammatical  restraints  is  in 
keeping  with  the  hot  impatience  of  petty 
convention  you  will  often  find  in  lofty  souls. 

In  this  instance  she  had  received  ample 
provocation  from  M'sieu  Joe.  Striding  up 
and  down  the  room  he  had  vociferated: 
"Yes,  I  will!  I'll  bust  him.  If  ever  I  lay 
eyes  on  that  insect  I'll  kill  him  with  a  spray. 
Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  a-telling  you!" 

The  threat  referred  to  a  former  suitor  of 
madame's,  one  to  whom  she  had  shown  a 
measure  of  preference  at  a  critical  period 
in  their  careers.  Can  you  wonder  that 
madame  was  moved  to  an  outburst?  "The 
hell  you  will !"  she  retorted,  and  her  husband 
halted  in  his  walk. 

"It  looks,"  said  he,  "like  you'd  try  to  talk 
like  a  lady,  Patsy,  no  matter  if  it  did  strain 
you!" 

"A  lady?  Who  said  anything  about  being 
a  lady?  I  never  did !  But  at  that  I'm  as 
good  a  lady  as  any  of  the  other  shes  you  meet 
up  with  in  this  burg."  She  added  darkly: 
"And  a  damned  sight  better'n  some!" 

"Then  cut  out  that  cussin'." 

"You  control  that  temper  first,  and  then 
maybe  you'll  have  a  right  to  preach!"  she 
flung  at  him. 

"You  never  see  me  get  mad  without  a 
reason.  When  I  do  it's  because  you  tromp 
all  over  me,  but  I'll  try  anything  you  say  if 
only  you'll  promise  to  talk  nice." 

So  it  went  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
back  and  forth.  I  have  faithfully  narrated 
this  conversation,  despite  its  distressing  features,  because 
of  the  important  results  to  which  it  led.  These  consisted 
of  certain  resolutions;  of  them,  more  presently. 

It  suffices  now  to  say  that  for  a  person  to  resolve  on  a 
drastic  change  of  conduct  with  the  opening  of  the  New  Year 
is  highly  proper  and  commendable.  You  meet  with  people 
who  sneer  at  the  practice,  largely  because  of  the  evanes- 
cence of  the  good  intentions.  Let  them!  A  cynic  never 
hurt  anyone  but  himself.  And  I  claim  that  turning  over 
a  new  leaf  annually  on  the  first  day  of  January  is  an  excel- 
lent custom.  What  matter  if  the  reformation  last  but  a 
day?  You  have  tried.  Better  to  be  a  backslider  than  a 
sinner  so  hardened  that  he  cannot  summon  the  will,  or  see 
the  need,  to  reform. 

No,  my  friend,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  discouraged 
because  on  the  second  day  of  January  you  have  reverted 
to  the  habits  eschewed  on  the  first.  The  individual  who 
scoffs  at  these  manifestations  of  a  contrite  spirit  is  himself 
guilty  of  reprehensible  self-complacence.  It  is  as  though 
he  said:  "I'm  all  right.  What's  the  use?"  Or  he  is  so 
stiffened  in  error  that  his  moral  sense  has  been  blunted. 
Neither  condition  is  to  be  envied.  After  all,  the  question 
simmers  down  to  which  is  the  better  man,  he  who  tries  and 
fails,  or  he  who  does  not  fail  because  he  will  not  try. 

Eh  Men,  M'sieu  Joe  and  his  wife  had  a  dispute,  as  I  have 
stated.  They  had  frequent  disputes,  in  fact,  and  so  violent 
were  these  dissensions  at  times  that  a  break  of  the  marital 
tie  seemed  imminent.  I  mentioned  my  fear  of  this  to 
Mile.  Roxie.   She  laughed. 

"Why,  they're  bats  about  each  other!"  exclaimed  that 
wonderful  creature.  "You're  too  innocent  to  he  loose, 
Henree.  Joe's  jealous,  and  that's  what  makes  him  so  wild." 

"But  this  M'sieu  Hubert?  Who  is  he?  i f « -  causes  my 
worthy  friend  acute  agony  of  mind." 

"Oh,  he's  a  ham  actor  Patsy  used  to  run  round  with. 
That  time  her  and  Joe  had  the  fuss  and  she  left,  him  to  go 
on  the  road  with  the  show,  Hubert  tried  to  get  her  to 
marry  him.  But  nix  on  that  for  Patsy  I  She  just  uses 
Hubert  to  keep  Joe  where  he  belongs." 

"Nevertheless,"  I  said  stoutly,  "madame  makes  a 
mistake.  If  she  could  wholly  banish  this  person  as  a 
memory,  or,  failing  that,  convince  M'sieu  Joe  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  memory,  it.  would  he  very  con- 
ducive to  domestic  harmony." 

"Done  into  English,  what's  the  idea?" 

"Why,  if  she  really  loves  my  friend,  doe*  she  persist  in 
retaining  M'sieu  Hubert's  photograph'.'    Surely  you  cm 
not  defend  that." 


M© 


Not  a  Word  Did  He  Utter,  Bat  Slowly  and 
Warily  He  Began  to  Shed  His  Coat 


"How  do  you  know  she  has 
one?  Have  you  seen  it?" 

"Not  I,  but  I  heard  M'sieu 
Joe  threaten  to  burn  the  thing 
if  it  were  not  removed." 

Mile.  Roxie  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction.  "  Sure,  that's  just 
like  Patsy.  She  probably  found  that  old  picture  in  her 
trunk  and  got  it  out  just  to  make  Joe  mad." 

Can  you  follow  such  devious  tactics,  m'sieu?  I  confess 
that  her  words  left  me  groping,  filled  with  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. However,  you  are  wondering  who  Mile.  Roxie 
was.   All  in  good  time;  everything  will  be  made  clear. 

Among  the  faults  that  caused  madame  the  most  intense 
chagrin  was  M'sieu  Joe's  gaucherie  in  polite  company. 
She  was  not  without  grounds;  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
My  friend  possessed  real  nobility  of  spirit,  but  it  was  some- 
what obscured,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  under  a  roughness 
of  exterior  and  crudity  of  mien  very  ill-suited  to  the  circles 
it  was  madame's  ambition  to  penetrate.  Indeed,  while 
M'sieu  Joe  was  endowed  with  many  admirable  qualities, 
chief  among  which  I  might  mention  his  loyalty  and  rigid 
adherence  to  truth,  he  was  as  uncouth  in  certain  respects 
as  the  barbarous  cowherds  over  whom  I  had  triumphed 
on  the  Pitchfork.    He  was,  in  fact,  a  roughneck. 

Now  this  circumstance  accorded  poorly  with  a  plan 
madarne  had  projected  to  conquer  the  Muff.  There  arc 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  pretension  residing  on  that 
noble  highway,  as  you  are  well  aware,  m'sieu,  and  it  had 
entered  madame's  pretty  head  to  become  one  of  them. 
Mere  ownership  of  a  palace  did  not  insure  this.  The  truth 
is  that  the  members  of  the  Bluff  colony  eyed  the  Hickses 
askance.  None  of  them  opened  their  floors,  much  less 
their  hearts,  and  I  can  assert  positively  that  madame  was 
much  pained.  She  longed  to  mingle  wit  h  t  lie  elite  on  terms 
of  intimacy;  their  aloofness  chilled  her  heart :  t  heir  civility 
baffled  her.  Hauteur  she  could  understand  and  Contend 
against,  for  it  would  indicate  that  her  presence  was  felt; 
hut.  the  smiling  indifference  of  t  he  Muff's  demeanor  created 
a  chasm  league:  hroad  and  deep. 

"(Jive  me  half  a  chance  and  I'll  show  them  swell",  some 
class,"  she  would  declare.  "What  right've  they  got  to  be 
stuck  up  anyhow?  We've  got  m\  much  money  as  any  of 
'em,  haven't,  we,  Joe'.'" 

"Me  and  Henree  together  have." 

"Will,  what's  eatin'  on  them  then?" 

"Aw,  leave  'em  he,  I'utay.    Forget  it!" 

In  truth,  M'sieu  J  OS  had  no  social  aspirations  what 
soever.    He  affected  to  laugh  at  the  modi  of  life  followed 
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by  the  Bluff  colony  and  made  a  vast  deal  of  fun  of  their 
dress  and  deportment.  Nevertheless,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  impressed,  for  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  in 
close  proximity  to  any  of  his  neighbors  M'sieu  Joe  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  be  on  his  way,  and  perspired  freely. 
"That  gang,"  he  declared,  "always  makes  my  collar  wilt." 
Cried  his  wife:  "If  you  knew  how  to  act  like  a  human, 
everything'd  be  fine!" 

"  Know  how  to  act,  hey?  If  it  wasn't  for  me,  the  nearest 
you'd  get  to  any  of  'em  would  be  carryin'  home  the  wash." 

It  chanced  that  we  had  some 
dealings  that  week,  M'sieu  Joe  and 
I,  with  a  resident  of  the  Bluff  rela- 
tive to  a  railway  we  had  built  from 
our  mine.  The  transaction  was 
eminently  satisfactory  from  every 
standpoint,  and  under  the  warmth 
of  fat  profits  this  gentleman  re- 
marked to  M  'sieu  Joe :  "  We  ought 
to  know  each  other  better.  You're 
neighbors  of  ours,  aren't  you?  Well, 
my  wife'll  call.  We're  having  a  few 
friends  to  feed  on  Friday  night  and 
I  want  you  to  come.  But  the 
madam  will  fix  it  all  up." 

You  may  well  suppose  that 
Madame  Hicks  was  transported 
with  joy.  The  preparations  that 
were  made,  my  friend !  Our  host- 
ess occupied  a  top  rung  of  the  social 
ladder  and  madame  was  corre- 
spondingly elated.  She  would  wear 
the  finest  dress  in  her  wardrobe. 

"I'll  knock  'em  stiff,  Frenchy," 
she  told  me.  "If  only  Joe  didn't 
look  so  like  a  waiter  in  his  dress 
suit." 

"I  don't  look  like  a  waiter!" 
protested  M'sieu  Joe. 

"No,  you  don't,"  madame  con- 
ceded. "If  you  only  could, 
dearie!" 

Eh  Men,  we  went  to  the  dinner. 
Madame  was  resplendent  and  blaz- 
ing with  diamonds;  never  had  she 
looked  more  beautiful,  so  radiantly 
lovely.  Her  gown  was  cut  low  at 
the  back  in  a  ravishing  V— a  trifle 
daring,  perhaps,  but  she  had  excel- 
lent reasons  for  it.  M'sieu  Joe  gazed  on  her,  and  a  peculiar, 
awed,  frightened  look  crept  into  his  eyes. 

He  was  himself  a  pitiable  object.  No  tailor  on  earth 
could  fashion  a  coat  that  would  sit  snugly  on  my  friend's 
neck;  no,  it  must  always  bulge  out!  Moreover,  he  insisted 
on  wearing  the  sleeves  a  full  inch  too  long.  There  were 
ineffaceable  freckles  on  M'sieu  Joe's  hands  and  the  per- 
spiration trickled  down  behind  his  ears. 

We  had  a  slight  misadventure  at  the  outset— in  the 
alcove  a  palm  tickled  madame— but  all  went  bravely 
through  the  soup  course.  M'sieu  Joe  had  been  carefully 
drilled  in  the  use  of  a  spoon  and  could  possibly  have 
acquitted  himself  creditably,  but  he  dexterously  avoided 
danger  by  not  touching  it.  Perhaps  this  was  sound  judg- 
ment, for  he  suffered  under  the  most  abject  nervousness, 
watching  my  every  move  with  a  vigilance  painful  to  con- 
template and  that  rendered  conversation  w  1th  his  neighbor 
out  of  the  question. 

"Won't  you  have  an  olive,  Mr.  Hicks?"  she  Inquired. 

"Ma'am?" 

"One  of  these?" 

M'sieu  .foe  cast  a  look  of  suspicion  at  them  and  replied 
with  vast  politeness:   "I  wouldn't  choose  any,  thanks." 
"Don't,  you  like  them?" 
"I  don't  know.  I  never  et  one." 

Madame  Hicks  sat.  up  very  straight  and  glared  at  him. 
"  Mir.lir  Hicks!"  she  exclaimed. 

M'sieu  Joe  was  visibly  embarrassed.    "Of  course  I've 
et  'em,"  he  mumbled.   "That  was  only  a  joke,  ma'am 
sort  of.    Hut  our  doggone  cook  don't  cook  'em  right." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  blighting  rage  of  Madame  Hick 
No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  car  to  go  home  than  she 
■aid:  "Well,  I  hope  you're  sat  isfied  !   You've  gummed  the 
whole  game  right  at  the  start."   Then  she  broke  down, 
shedding  tears  of  mortification. 

Thi  curious  part  of  this  affair  was  the  effect  it  produced. 
M'sieu  Joe  was  simply  deluged  with  attentions  from  that 
night.  They  elected  him  a  member  of  the  Country  Club; 
In'  was  admitted  into  a  •  elect  coterie  of  poker  players;  no 
dinner  was  complete  without  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  functions  to  which  he  was  hidden  were  stag 
ill  hi  .,  hut  he  was  also  asked  to  plenty  of  others,  and  of 
course  they  could  not  invite  M'sieu  Joe  without  his  wife. 
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"Embrace  Me. 
My  Friends  I 


Congratulate  Mel    I  Have  Conquered  I ' 


"Maybe  I'm  poor,  hey?"  he  jeered.  "I'd  like  to  know 
who's  the  society  bud  of  this  team  if  it  ain't  me?" 

To  which  madame  replied  humbly:  "You're  going  good, 
Old  Scout." 

Yet  in  face  of  his  successes  M  'sieu  Joe  stubbornly  retained 
some  habits  that  chafed  her  sorely.  For  one  thing,  he 
could  not  tolerate  the  feel  of  a  coat  while  in  the  house.  No 
matter  what  the  season,  M'sieu  Joe  must  needs  go  about 
indoors  in  his  shirt  sleeves  like  a  tired  day-laborer,  which 
gave  rise  to  several  humiliating  denouements.  But  a 
more  serious  laxity  was  his  mania  for  shaking  dice. 

"I  was  raised  to  it,"  he  explained  in  defense.  "Why, 
there  wasn't  a  nigger  in  our  county  could  talk  to  'em  as 
good  as  me." 

He  had  competed  with  Ethiopian  gamesters!  You  may 
perceive  how  hopeless  was  his  case,  m'sieu.  But  even  that 
did  not  sound  the  depths  of  his  depravity;  far  worse 
was  his  behavior  now,  in  view  of  his  altered  fortunes  and 
the  dignity  to  be  expected  from  wealth,  and  position. 

Entering  the  butler's  pantry  late  one  afternoon  madame 
discovered  her  husband  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  seated  across 
the  table  from  the  lackey  and  rolling  the  dice  against  him 
for  money. 

"That's  nine  dollars  you  owe  me,  Jimmy.  Coming  out! 
Now  for  a  HT  seven!"  He  blew  on  the  ivory  cubes  to 
warm  them.  "Good  ol'  seven!  Here  I  go!  Craps! 
Daggone!" 

"Mister  Hicks!" 

He  glanced  round  in  confusion;  the  butler  leaped  to  his 
feet. 

"James,"  said  madame,  "go  to  the  kitchen." 

You  will  scarcely  believe  me,  my  friend,  when  I  tell  you 
that  M'sieu  Joe  had  the  effrontery  to  justify  himself. 

"You  hadn't  ought  to  kick,"  he  urged.  "I've  won  back 
three  months'  wages  from  him  already!" 

One  night  madame  said  to  me  at  dinner:  "Henree, 
you'd  ought  to  get  married." 

I  smiled.  In  the  light  of  their  discord  her  advice  seemed 
sufficiently  inconsistent;  but  it  is  a  mania  of  women  to 
marry  off  their  bachelor  acquaintances. 

"I,  madame?  Whom  would  you  have  me  marry?" 

"Oh,  anyone— I  mean  any  girl  we  liked.  A  man  with 
all  your  money  oughtn't  to  be  straying  round  loose.  It 
isn't  safe.    First  thing  you  know  some  hussy'll  get  you." 

"That's  no  joke  neither,"  interjected  M'sieu  Joe.  "It's 
got  so  nowadays  that  it  ain't  safe  for  a  feller  who  has 
money  to  give  up  his  seat  in  a  street  car.  The  jury'll  give 
her  damages  for  breach  of  promise  every  time.  You  got 
to  mind  your  step  with  the  she-stuff  in  these  parts, 
Frenchy." 

Ignoring  him,  madame  went  on:  "But  you'd  really 
ought  to  get  married,  Henree." 

"Alas,  madame,"  I  replied  gloomily,  "such  happiness 
is  not  for  me." 

"Why  ain't  it?" 

"Because,"  I  told  her  with  a  gallant  bow,  "the  only 
woman  who  could  make  me  happy  is  already  another's. 
And  by  a  cruel  fate  that  other  is  my  friend." 


"That  sure  is  tough  luck,"  said  M'sieu  Joe  gibingly. 
"Still,"  I  replied,  "I  might  exclaim  with  Sardou:  'What 
is  a  wife  between  friends?'" 

Madame  received  this  sally  with  a  complacent  smile. 
Then  she  unconsciously  parodied  the  celebrated  maxim  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein. 

"Well,  if  you  can't  get  the  woman  you  want,  Henree, 
you  should  take  the  woman  you  can." 

Her  naivete  diverted  me  vastly;  the  notion  of  Henri 
Giraud  being  unable  to  win  what  woman  he  chose  was 
suf liciently  fantastic !  However,  I  let  her  run  on : 
"I've  got  one  all  picked  out  for  you.   She'll  be 
here  next  week  to  visit." 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  M'sieu  Joe  sharply. 
"You  never  told  me  anybody  was  comin'." 
"Roxie  Belleaire." 
"Huh!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?  Roxie's  the 
very  girl!   She  could  keep  up  with  Henree." 

"  No  doubt  about  that,"  responded  my  friend. 
"The  question  is,  could  he  keep  up  with  Roxie? " 
"Mister  Hicks!" 

"  Well,  Roxie  ain't  treated  her  ma  quite  right," 
persisted  M'sieu  Joe. 

"  And  how  about  the  way  her  ma  treated  her? 
Turned  poor  Roxie  off,  all  because  she  wanted 
to  go  with  the  show!" 

M'sieu  Joe  made  no  answer  for  a  minute.  He 
squirmed  in  his  chair  and  finally  inquired: 
"What  about  that  feller  Jackson?" 
Quick  though  she  was,  I  caught  madame  screwing  up 
her  features  into  a  warning  frown.    "He's  nothing  but 
a  friend,"  she  replied  calmly.    "Henree'll  go  crazy  over 
Roxie.  She's  just  his  style." 

Roxie!  It  had  an  odd,  tantalizing  sound.  There  was 
something  foreign  about  it,  a  suggestion  of  grilled  windows 
and  spices  and  mystery.  It  titillated  the  imagination. 
Roxie !   I  conceived  a  sudden,  warm  desire  to  behold  her. 

"Je  le  veux  bien,"  I  assented.  "By  all  means  bring  Mile. 
Roxie  here." 

"And  then  there  came  a  carriage  filled  with  flowers!" 
chanted  M'sieu  Joe. 

She  came  the  following  Monday.  How  can  I  describe 
the  charms  of  Mile.  Belleaire,  my  friend !  Pale  words  are 
inadequate;  the  medium  of  human  speech  breaks  down. 
No  brush  could  possibly  paint  so  fair  a  flower,  and  music 
could  not  convey  the  sweetly  human  character  of  her 
beauty.  It  would  take  a  combination  of  all  three.  No 
land  but  America  could  produce  her. 

At  sight  of  Mile.  Roxie  I  was  assailed  by  the  most 
agitating  emotions.  It  is  a  weakness  of  my  temperament 
that  the  propinquity  of  feminine  loveliness  produces  in  me 
a  dizziness,  not  unpleasing,  but  nevertheless  to  be  dis- 
trusted.  This  feeling  amounts  at  times  to  intoxication. 

Need  I  say  that  Mile.  Roxie  inspired  it  in  an  aggravated 
form?  The  easy  nonchalance  that  is  so  marked  in  my  deal- 
ings with  the  other  sex  entirely  deserted  me.  Those  com- 
pliments which,  when  molded  in  subtlety  of  form  and 
delivered  with  suitable  fervor,  mark  the  man  of  breeding 
and  savoir-faire,  stuck  in  my  throat. 

In  very  truth,  my  friend,  I  was  as  awkward  in  her  pres- 
ence as  a  boor.  The  gaze  of  her  warm  brown  eyes  flustered 
me;  her  skin  was  of  a  creamy  whiteness;  a  glorious  aureole 
was  her  hair.  And  her  attire  was  calculated  to  set  off  her 
charms;  I  had  seen  nothing  more  modish  on  any  resident 
of  the  Bluff.  Ravishing  were  her  foot  and  limb.  The  more 
I  saw  of  Mile.  Roxie,  the  deeper  my  admiration. 

Madame  was  quick  to  perceive  the  conquest  she  had 
achieved.  "You've  got  him  all  sewed  up,"  I  heard  her 
remark  next  day. 

The  adorable  creature  puzzled  me  in  no  small  measure 
by  her  reply.  "Yes,  but  it's  like  taking  milk  from  a  blind 
kitten,  Patsy.  Honest,  I  ain't  got  the  heart!"  Then  they 
became  aware  of  my  presence  in  the  hall  and  she  waved  to 
me  to  approach.  "We're  talking  about  you.  Better  stick 
round!"  she  warned. 

Was  not  such  frankness  admirable,  m'sieu?  I  at  once 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  her  character.  Possessed  of  both 
beauty  and  wit,  you  will  readily  appreciate  the 
feelings  she  inspired  in  me  and  the  ardor  with 
which  I  proceeded  to  conduct  the  siege.  I  exerted 
every  art  triumphant  experience  had  taught  me; 
I  brought  to  play  all  the  graces  it  has  been 
my  care  to  perfect. 

Nothing  was  neglected  to  win  the  young 
lady's  regard. 

Mile.  Roxie  was  not  proof  against  my 
attacks.  At  first  I  feared  that  her  art 
might  be  an  insuperable  barrier,  that  she 
would  hesitate  to  give  up  a  brilliant  career 
even  for  the  happiness  of  being  my  wife. 
She  had  what  is  technically  called  a  think- 
ing part  in  an  opera  entitled  Twin  Py- 
jamas. That  is  to  say,  she  stood  not  far 
removed  from  the  principals  in  the  course 
of  their  vocal  efforts,  and  went  through 
appropriate  gestures  with  hands  and  feet,  "That -s  Nine 
to  enhance  the  effect.  Such  had  been  her  jimmy.  No 


success  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  that  the  manage- 
ment had  promised  to  place  her  in  the  front  row  the  next 
season,  with  the  opportunity  to  walk  alone  across  the  stage 
in  one  scene,  uttering  the  significant  words:  "Just  for  that 
I  hope  it  rains!" 

However,  the  beautiful  Roxie  soon  set  these  fears  at 
rest.  "I'll  cut  the  show,"  she  agreed.  "Maybe  he 
wouldn't  give  me  the  front  row  anyhow — he  always  was 
a  pork-and-beaner." 

You  will  remark  in  her  language  the  same  captivating 
freshness  that  distinguished  the  conversation  of  Madame 
Hicks.  This  originality  and  disdain  of  rules  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  me;  and  while  at  first  rather  baffling,  Mile. 
Roxie's  speech  quickly  gained  my  esteem.  For  is  not  this 
breezy  style  the  evidence  of  an  unspoiled  nature? 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  she  acceded  to  my  impor- 
tunities; she  promised  to  be  Madame  Giraud.  And  with 
the  warm  touch  of  her  lips  on  mine  I  realized  a  foretaste  of 
the  lifetime  of  bliss  in  store  for  me.  I  was  delirious  with 
joy.  I  burst  into  the  room  where  M'sieu  Joe  and  his  wife 
were  engaged  at  dominoes. 

"Embrace  me,  my  friends!  Congratulate  me!  I  have 
conquered !" 

"Oh,  goody!" 

"Yes,"  said  M'sieu  Joe  with  a  want  of  enthusiasm  very 
ill-timed,  to  say  the  least.  "Henree's  a  stem-winder,  he  is. 
Did  you  have  to  coax  hard,  Henree?" 

I  perceived  that  for  some  reason  he  was  not  pleased; 
but,  knowing  my  friend's  goodness  of  heart,  I  stifled  my 
resentment. 

"I  will  give  a  supper,"  I  said.  "We  will  celebrate  the 
event,  my  friends,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  ineffable 
happiness  she  has  conferred  on  me." 

Madame  clapped  her  hands.  "Fine!  That's  great, 
Frenchy!  Ain't  he  a  scream?  This  is  New  Year's  Eve 
too.  Let's  do  it  up  brown." 

Accordingly  we  arranged  to  have  supper  for  four  in  the 
Palm  Garden  of  the  Reese  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  bespoke 
a  table.  This  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  as  it 
sounds.  Reservations  had  been  made  weeks  in  advance, 
for  the  celebration  of  New  Year's  Eve  in  our  city  consists 
of  wild  revels  in  which  every  imaginable  form  of  folly  plays 
a  part.  Therefore  seats  at  the  orgy  are  eagerly  sought. 
However,  M'sieu  Joe  and  I  had  the  most  powerful  of  all 
talismans — wealth.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  employ 
it  in  order  to  gain  precedence  and  special  consideration, 
m'sieu ;  mere  possession  will  suffice.  The  management  of 
the  Reese  was  familiar  with  our  rating  and  status;  it  looked 
to  us  for  generous  patronage.  So  I  secured  a  table. 

"All  right,"  said  M'sieu  Joe  when  I  reported,  but  very 
grudgingly,  "I'll  go.  But  if  I  do  you've  got  to  cut  out 
flirtin'  over  my  head,  Patsy." 

Madame  instantly  took  umbrage.  "Who  does  flirt? 
Do  you  reckon  I  don't  know  how  to  act?  That's  just  the 
sort  of  mean  little  runt  you  are !  If  a  girl  so  much  as  raises 
her  eyes  off  her  plate  you  sit  back  and  growl !" 

M'sieu  Joe  contented  himself  with  a  grunt.  Nothing 
increases  a  woman's  anger  like  silence. 

"I  say  you  do,"  she  broke  out  at  him.  "You're  that 
jealous  you'd  grudge  me  a  good  time!  Hardly  a  day 
passes  you  don't  take  a  crack  at  me  about  someone.  If 
it  isn't  Hubert  it's  somebody  else!" 

Never  had  I  seen  madame  so  irritated.  M'sieu  Joe's 
aspect,  too,  was  forbidding.   He  was  pale  and  all  atremble. 

"If  you  was  half  the  man  Hubert  St.  John  is,"  she  swept 
on,  "you  wouldn't  sweat  like  a  nigger  every  time  you  go 
out  in  company,  Joe  Hicks!" 

"That's  a  fine  way  for  a  lady  to  talk,  ain't  it?" 

"  Shut  your  mouth !    You  make  me  sick ! " 

I  was  deeply  grieved.  The  conversation  was  fast  verg- 
ing on  vulgarity,  but  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  stop  it. 

"If  I  do,"  returned  M'sieu  Joe  significantly,  "you 
know  what  you  can  do." 

"Yes,  and  one  of  these  days  I'll  doit  too,"  cried  madame. 
"That's  the  second  time  you've  tried  to  scare  me,  and  I 
don't  scare.   I'm  not  tied  down  to  you,  Joe  Hicks,  or  any 
other  shrimp.    I  know  some 
who'd  be  glad  to  have  me." 


Dollars  You  Owe  Me, 
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My  friend  could  barely  articulate,  so  overpowering  was 
his  rage.  His  hands  were  clenched  and  the  vein  in  his 
forehead  was  throbbing. 

"Hubert  St.  John,  I  suppose!"  he  sneered.  "Well,  I 
ain't  surprised.  You  only  married  me  for  my  money  any- 
how, and  the  sooner  you  go  back  to  him  the  better." 

Perceiving  her  advantage  madame  speedily  regained 
self-control.  She  smiled.  It  drove  her  husband  to  frenzy. 
Banging  the  table  with  his  fist,  he  cried:  "I  won't  have 
that  sorry  rascal's  name  mentioned  in  my  house!  Do  you 
hear?  I  don't  want  so  much  as  a  whisper  of  him  again  as 
long  as  I  live ! " 

Was  it  not  deplorable,  m'sieu? — such  recrimination  be- 
tween two  who  had  vowed  to  love  and  honor!  It  filled 
me  with  the  keenest  humiliation,  and  I  refrain  from  con- 
jecturing to  what  lengths  the  scene  might  have  gone  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  intercession  of  Mile.  Roxie.  The 
dear  creature  essayed  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

"Oh,  can  that 
rough  stuff,  you 
two ! "  she  implored. 
"Just  forget  you're 
married  and  let's  be 
friendly.  You'll 
spoil  the  party!" 

M'sieu  Joe  was 
first  to  feel  the  jus- 
tice of  the  appeal. 
"Well,  let  her  quit 
cussin'  me  out  then. 
If  she'll  talk  like  a 
lady  I'll  treat  her 
like  a  gen'l'man." 

Madame  uttered 
a  single  high,  harsh 
note  of  derision. 
Then  she  said:  "If 
you'd  control  that 
temper  of  yours 
maybe  I  wouldn't 
have  to  cuss!" 

It  was  then  that 
my  fiancee  had  an 
inspiration. 

"Tell  you  what, 
folks,"  she  said, 
"now's  your  chance. 
To-morrow's  New 
Year's.  Why  not 
make  some  good 
resolutions?" 

They  were  both 
silent— but  it  was 
patent \ that  M'sieu 
Joe  was  struck  with 
the  idea. 

"That  ain't  a  bad 
notion,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "Why 
don't  you  do  it, 
Patsy?" 

"Ho,  and  what 


I  bowed.   "So  be  it.    I  agree.   Faute  de  mieux,  I  will 
resolve  to  ignore  the  ladies." 
"Cross  your  heart?" 
"I  swear  it." 

Thus  was  our  compact  made.  We  solemnly  shook 
hands  all  round.  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  embrace  my 
Roxie. 

Charmed  by  this  proof  of  her  solicitude,  I  determined 
to  reward  it,  and  without  loss  of  time  repaired  to  a  jewelry 
establishment.  There  I  purchased  a  truly  magnificent 
lavalliere  of  diamonds  set  in  platinum.  It  was  a  gift  fit 
for  a  princess,  m'sieu,  but  not  too  rich  for  the  woman  who 
had  honored  me  by  consenting  to  bear  my  name. 

"Shall  we  deliver  this  for  you?"  inquired  the  clerk,  and 
I  could  surmise  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"No,  my  boy;  give  me  a  check  and  I  will  pay  you  now." 

One  glance  at  my  name  and  his  doubts  vanished.  He 
became  obsequious.  As  I  started  for  the  door  he  preceded 


about  you?  How 
about  that  temper? 
Hey?" 

"I'll  promise  to  keep  it  if  you'll  do  your  part." 

"You're  on,  Old  Settler,"  said  madame  promptly.  "I 
don't  expect  miracles,  but  give  me  your  word  you'll  count 
fifty  before  you  get  mad  and  I'll  give  you  mine  to  talk  like 
Elsie  Dinsmore." 

"Excellent!"  I  applauded,  clapping  my  hands. 

"And  what  will  Henree  resolve?"  asked  madame. 

The  query  was  in  keeping  with  her  insatiable  appetite 
for  jests,  for  she  could  not  seriously  propose  any  change 
in  my  conduct  or  character.  I  have  reviewed  and  analyzed 
both  with  nice  care  more  than  once,  and  had  there  been 
need  for  improvement,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  would  have  become  apparent  to  me? 

"Softly!"  I  cautioned  her.  "Why  include  me  in  your 
compact?  " 

"Ain't  there  something  you'd  want  to  change?"  she 
demanded. 

"At  this  moment,  madame,  I  can  think  of  nothing." 

"Gee,  I'd  like  to  hate  myself  the  way  you  do,  Henree!" 

Another  instance  of  madame's  recklessness  of  state- 
ment!   I  have  never  hated  myself. 

My  fiancee  amazed  me  by  abruptly  inquiring:  "Why 
not  cut  out  flirting?  Quit  rolling  your  eyes  at  the  shes  for 
a  day  and  see  how  it.  feels." 

M'sieu  Joe  and  his  wife  capped  her  request  wit  h  plaudits. 
It  both  nettled  and  pleased  me.  I  was  chagrined  to  think 
the  beautiful  Roxie  deemed  me  capable  of  seeking  the 
admiration  of  the  other  vex,  fur  my  vict  orics  have  not 
come  to  me  in  such  fashion.  Never;  they  have  always 
been  the  result  of  spontaneous  attraction.  Vet  I  was 
secretly  elated  too.  A  woman  would  not  ask  such  a  boon 
save  from  jealousy,  and  where  you  have  jealousy  there 
you  may  find  love. 


By  an  Adroit  Catch  I  Secured  the  Missile  and  Placed  It  In  My  Handkerchief  Pocket 

me  in  a  flutter  to  open  it.  Who  would  not  feel  a  natural 
exultation  under  the  circumstances?  Such  attentions 
serve  to  prop  our  self-esteem  and  I  confess  that  my  bosom 
swelled  with  gratified  pride.  How  I  wished  that  my  dear 
mother  could  see  me! 

"Who's  that?"  asked  a  gentleman  who  was  in  conver- 
sation with  the  manager  over  a  tray  of  ladies'  watches. 

"That  is  the  famous  Muhsoo  Giraud.  You've  heard  of 
him  surely?  He  and  his  partner  cleaned  up  millions  in 
copper." 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  have.  I'm  a  stranger  here,"  was  the 
reply;  which  was,  indeed,  his  only  possible  excuse. 

My  next  concern. was  the  table  and  the  placing  of  the 
favors.  I  had  selected  these  in  the  spirit  of  a  lover;  one 
cannot  bestow  too  much  thought  on  details  of  t  hat  descrip- 
tion. Accordingly  I  drove  to  the  Reese  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  inspect  the  arrangements,  promising  to  return 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  escort  my  guests. 

The  Palm  Garden  was  already  crowded,  It  rocked  with 
noise.  They  were  dancing  bet  ween  the  t  allies  tot  he  music 
of  an  orchestra;  some  sang;  corks  popped;  dishes  clat- 
tered; waiters  rushed  madly  about  ;  paper  missiles  and 
Confetti  Ailed  thi'  air.  An  elderly  person  with  snow-white 
hair  was  doing  an  absurd  shuttle  with  a  partner  not  out  of 
her  teens.  He  held  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  from 
which  he  would  drink  at  intervals  wit  houl  a  pause  in  I  heir 
violent  contortions.  It  was  an  exci-ss  of  gnyety  I  could  not 
sanction,  m'sieu.  Excess  is  always  in  bad  taste  excusa- 
ble, perhaps,  in  youth,  but  disgusting  in  old  age. 

And  permit  me  to  arid,  my  friend,  that  I  cannot  discern 
the  merit  in  such  riotous  celebration  of  the  New  Year. 
While  naturally  of  an  amiable  disposition,  I  cannot  hold 
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indulgence  that  must  bring  poignant  repentance  on  the 
morrow.  To  usher  in  with  a  debauch  a  new  era,  fraught, 
perhaps,  with  the  most  momentous  possibilities  for  us, 
runs  counter  to  my  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Surely  there  is  a  time  for  personal  stock-taking;  surely  an 
occasion  of  this  sort  calls  for  sober  thought,  a  few  hours  of 
calm  review,  some  meritorious  resolves! 

While  I  was  giving  final  instructions  to  the  head  waiter 
I  discerned  amid  the  press  of  spectators  who  could  not 
secure  tables  and,  therefore,  clustered  at  the  doors,  the 
same  gentleman  who  had  asked  my  name  in  the  jewelry 
shop.  He  was  watching  me  with  the  flattering  curiosity  I 
had  marked  in  the  afternoon.  At  his  side  was  a  lady  of 
striking  beauty.  She  was  very  dark  and  of  sinuous  figure; 
her  eyes  were  large  and  black,  her  coloring  perfect;  but 
what  held  my  gaze  was  the  thin  black  line  of  her  eyebrows. 
They  were  no  wider  than  a  string,  quite  unlike  any  it  had 
been  my  fortune  to  see,  and  they  imparted  to  her  an  inde- 
scribably Oriental 
look.  I  found  her 
really  bewitching. 

However,  I 
turned  resolutely 
away.  My  affec- 
tions and  honor 
were  engaged  to 
another,  and  my 
promise  to  Roxie 
was  given.  I  am  not 
of  those,  my  friend, 
who  are  honest  only 
when  it  suits  their 
interests  and  desires 
and  find  excuses  for 
yielding  to  tempta- 
tion. True  honor 
will  never  appeal  to 
interest  or  necessity 
as  an  apology  for 
dereliction. 

Eh  bien,  the  lady 
noted  me  too;  I 
could  see  that. 
While  clinging  loy- 
ally to  thoughts  of 
Mile.  Roxie  I  could 
not  fail  to  discern 
that  my  appearance 
had  made  an  im- 
pression. She spoke 
a  few  words  to  her 
companion;  he 
nodded,  then 
frowned.  Aha, 
another  jealous  hus- 
band !  My  spirits 
soared,  in  spite  of 
me. 

It  is  a  terrible 
malady,  my  friend, 
that  of  jealousy. 
The  poor  wretches 
so  afflicted  endure 
endless  tortures. 
Yet,  I  ask  you,  what 
sort  of  judgment  do  they  display  who,  possessing  pretty 
wives,  parade  the  enchanting  creatures  before  all  the  world .' 
By  so  doing  they  expose  themselves  to  certain  torment. 
No,  I  have  no  sympathy  for  them. 

The  dancers  were  pelting  paper  balls  in  all  directions. 
My  head  and  shoulders  were  festooned  with  streamers. 
Somebody  tossed  one  toward  madame,  who  seized  it  and 
threw  it  toward  me.  Ry  an  adroit  catch  1  secured  the  mis- 
sile and  placed  it  in  my  handkerchief  pocket.  An  act  so 
trivial  would  be  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  all  but  her 
for  whom  it  was  meant;  yet  again  her  companion  frowned. 

It  came  time  for  me  to  depart.  I  sighed  and  went  out, 
steadfastly  determined  to  do  my  duty  and  go  for  M'sieu 
Joe,  his  wife  and  Roxie. 

The  Palm  Garden  is  at  the  end  of  a  w  ide  corridor,  round 
an  elbow  of  which  are  the  elevators.  Halfway  to  them  1 
was  arrested  by  a  commotion  behind  me  angry  voice:', 
raised  in  altercation,  running  feet  and  panted  ejaculations. 

A  woman  came  along  the  hall  at  a  jerky  run.  She  kept 
cast  ing  over  her  shoulder  glances  of  t  he  utmost  apprehen- 
sion, but  I  could  not  see  thai  anyone  pursued. 

"Oh,  don't  lei  him  catch  mi'!"  she  lu  gged,  and  then  I 
recognized  her. 

M'sieu,  Henri  Giraud  has  never  been  deaf  to  the  appeal 
of  n  woman  in  distress.  On  hearing  her  agonized  plea  I  at 
once  assumed  a  threatening  posture  ami  advanced  to  her 
protect  ion. 

However,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  my  prowess  to  I  he 
proof,  nor  indeed  to  ascertain  from  w  hat  quarter  her  danger 
came,  for,  at  I  he  precise  moment  I  arrived  opposite,  t  he  lady 
faltered,  threw  her  forearm  up  in  front  of  her  face  and  reeled 
against  the  door  of  a  bedroom.    It  gave;   she  fell  inside. 
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THE  groat  house  on  Madison  Avenue  is  gone,  and  the 
great  clanging  ironworks  and  the  seven  motor  cars. 
If  you  want  to  see  old  John  Harbord  again  you 
will  have  to  go  to  the  sleepy  New  Jersey  village  where 
he  was  horn.  There  is  a  modest  house  there,  a 
quiet  tradesman's  house,  on  the  poplar-dotted  road, 
and  John  Harbord  eomes  out  of  it  twice  a  day  to 
go  to  the  village  to  get  his  newspapers.  The  vil- 
lage people  look  out  of  their  windows  as  he  passes 
with  his  high  head  and  square  workman's  shoul- 
ders, his  plume  of  iron-gray  hair  and  his  banneret 
of  iron-gray  beard,  and  they  wonder  to  themselves 
whether  he  is  merely  a  gigantic  fool,  or  whether  he 
is  a  sly  knave  concealing  past  crimes  in  one  huge, 
generous  action.  People  are  suspicious  of  great 
men.  The  lions  of  Rome  fed  on  the  flower  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  Christ  was  crucified. 

If  you  want  to  know,  too,  of  the  Princess  Sobieski, 
I  can  also  tell  you.  You  will  find  her  in  one  of  those 
drab,  God-forsaken  pensions  in  Brussels,  on  the 
Rue  Seychelles,  if  I  remember  aright.  She  has 
little  children  now,  and  their  titles  cannot  mend 
a  hole  in  their  shoes  or  buy  them  holiday  bonnets 
for  Easter.  She  waits  up  of  nights  for  her  prince 
to  return  from  the  gaming  tables.  She  has  the  air 
of  having  swindled  someone,  of  a  person  found  out 
in  a  peculiarly  mean  crime. 

I  sometimes  have  a  fancy  of  the  spirit  of  John 
Sobieski,  King  of  the  Poles,  roaming  up  and  down 
the  world  and  to  and  fro  in  it.  I  see  him  stride 
into  the  drab  rooms  in  the  Rue  Seychelles,  with 
his  swinging  fighter's  step,  and  I  picture  him  look- 
ing at  that  descendant  of  his  who  bears  his  name. 
His  fine  royal  lip  curls  contemptuously  and  his 
stabbing  brown  eyes  snap.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
vision,  and  to  offset  it  I  imagine  him  greeting  John 
Harbord.  I  see  his  face  light  with  understanding 
and  his  head  nod  in  appreciation,  for  he  sees  before 
him  a  man  who,  like  himself,  did  greatness  because 
of  the  greatness  that  was  within  him. 


THE  turmoil  of  the  ironworks  beat  its  way  into 
the  office  of  the  plant  with  the  noisy  truculence 
of  a  storm.  There  was  the  hurried  tattoo  of 
a  great  drill  driving  into  block  iron.  There 
was  the  rattle  of  monster  chains  in  derricks. 
A  foreman  with  throat  and  lungs  of  brass 
yelled  imperative  instructions  in  a  seemingly 
enigmatic  language,  and  a  volley  of  straining 
grunts,  of  yo-hos,  of  fierce  hisses  answered 
him  like  an  offstage  chorus,  or  like  the  crew 
of  a  barkentine  hauling  in  the  mainsail  to 
the  boatswain's  frenzied  encouragement. 

The  Bishop  of  Utica  leaned  backward  in 
his  chair.  Disappointment  showed  in  his 
chiseled  face. 

"But  the  Moros,  dear  Mr.  Harbord — that 
is  not  indiscriminate  charity.  It  is  a  national 
duty." 

The  ironmaster  brought  his  fist  on  the 
desk  with  a  whack  of  finality. 

"I  don't  care,"  his  hoarse  voice  rasped 
out.  "  I  don't  believe  in  giving  anybody  any 
money;  I  believe  in  letting  them  work  for  it. 
In  the  second  place,  here  is  my  town  of  one 
hundred  thousand  people.  I'll  attend  to  that. 
Everybody  in  the  town  is  dependent  on  me 
and  on  my  works.  Anything  I  have  to  give 
goes  to  them.  Let  every  other  employer  in 
every  other  town  do  what  I  do,  and  there'll 
be  no  need  for  charity." 

He  swung  about  in  his  swivel  chair,  and 
his  deep-marked,  coarse-skinned  face  con- 
fronted the  high-bred,  well-groomed  features 
of  the  primate  with  a  look  of  challenge.  And 
as  the  bishop  looked  at  him  the  thought  came 
into  his  head,  as  it  came  into  every  man's 
head,  that  John  Harbord  was  a  living  chal- 
lenge to  battle.  His  hand,  as  it  lay  on  the  desk  leaf,  was 
an  index  to  him.  It  was  thick,  stublike,  square;  in  the 
wrinkles  and  folds  of  the  knuckles  one  could  see  traces  of 
the  days  when  he  had  worked  with  his  fingers  instead  of  with 
his  head  and  will,  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  pattern  of  grime, 
like  the  tracing  of  an  ivy  leaf,  that  no  soap  could  ever  erase. 
You  saw  it  as  the  hand  of  a  man  who  would  beat  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  earth,  and  who  could  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment firmly.  And  when  you  looked  at  his  face  it  was  there 
as  you  would  imagine  it  to  be — iron-gray,  like  the  products 
of  his  works,  tested,  dependable,  unbreakable.  Eyes  that 
were  slits  of  gray  light;  nose  cut  with  a  master  blow  of  a 
creator's  chisel;  eyebrows  that  were  brushes  of  iron-gray 
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Fancy  the  Spirit  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  the  Poles,  Looking  at 
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hair;  mouth  grim  and  restrained;  cock's  plume  and  jutting 
bannerol  of  iron-gray  wire  for  hair  and  beard. 

Forty-five  years  before,  when  he  was  twelve,  he  began 
his  battle  as  engineer's  helper  in  the  great  ironworks  of 
which  he  was  now  master  and  owner.  He  was  fifty-seven 
now,  and  he  could  never  tell  on  what  day  his  hardened 
arteries  would  carry  him  off.  But  he  still  knew  his  way 
about  a  furnace,  and  he  could  still  take  his  trick  at  a 
rolling  mill,  he  boasted.  And  he  was  prouder  of  that  than 
of  the  ten  millions  at  which  his  ratingstood  in  Bradstreet's. 
Many  men  are  born  to  gold  and  silver,  but  few  are  born 
to  iron,  and  he  was  one  of  those,  he  claimed  with  grim 
satisfaction-  he  was  the  ironmaster,  the  master  of  iron. 


And  the  bishop,  as  he  sat  watching  him,  saw  on  the 
screen  of  his  mind  the  whole  legendary  cycle  of  this 
man  take  form  and  color.  For  he  was  already  a  legend. 
He  remembered  the  story  of  the  first  and  only  strike  at 
the  works.  A  labor  agitator  from  New  York  had  come 
down  to  Leonardsville  with  flaming  words  and  flaming 
promises.  He  tempted  the  men  and  they  fell.  They  had 
no  grievances.  What  brought  them  out  was  a  fit  of  mob 
temperament.   They  dropped  the  slicers  at  the  furnaces. 
The  levers  of  the  derricks  were  let  go.  The  rolling  mills 
stopped  with  a  purr.   A  silenee  fell  over  the  works.  The 
men  trooped  toward  the  gate  with  a  clatter  of  feet. 

A  squat,  burly  figure  with  a  black  beard  turning  grizzled 
was  locking  the  gates  with  elaborate  care.  He  kept  his 
back  to  the  mob  and  finished  his  work  slowly  and  carefully, 
like  a  watchman  doing  rounds.  There  was  a  deliberation 
to  the  thing  that  was  deadly. 

"Rush  him,  men!"  the  labor  man  yelled.  He  took  a 
quick  stride  forward. 

The  figure  turned  about  slowly,  deliberately,  as  before. 
The  men  saw  the  jutting  beard  and  metal  features  of  the 
ironmaster.   He  fumbled  in  his  hip  pocket  and  brought 
out  a  huge  revolver.  He  leveled  it  at  the  strike  maker. 
"Come  over  here,"  he  said  quietly. 
He  tossed  the  agitator  the  key. 

"Open  that  gate  and  get  out  of  here,"  he  ordered, 
"before  I  blow  your  head  off." 

The  strike  maker  opened  his  lips  and  shut  them  quickly. 
The  black,  white-faced  mas3  of  mechanics  and  mechanics' 
helpers,  furnace  men,  slicers,  engineers  and  navvies  stood 
silent  in  the  greasy  jumpers  and  caps.  The  only  sound  was 
that  of  the  hammer  of  the  pistol  rising  to  full  cock,  like  a 
snapping  of  fingers. 

"I'm  going  to  shoot,"  said  the  ironmaster. 
The  gate  clattered  and  clanged  as  the  strike  maker 
hurried  through  it.    He  stopped  outside. 

"If  you're  not  out  of  sight  in  ten  seconds  I'll  kill  you," 
the  ironmaster  continued  evenly.  "If  I  ever  see  you  again 
I'll  kill  you.    Get  on."  He  turned  about  to  the  men. 

"I  won't  say  anything,"  he  said  angrily,  "except  this: 
You're  the  biggest  collection  of  damned  fools  I  ever  saw 
together  in  one  place.  Get  back  to  your  work." 

He  walked  back  toward  his  office.  As  he  sat  down  on 
his  chair  again  the  sound  of  the  busy  plant  struck  his  ear. 
The  derrick  swung  its  chain  upward  in  a  whining  clatter. 
Furnaces  roared  like  the  wind  in  valleys.  Iron  clanged 
like  faulty  bells. 

And  then  there  was  that  other  episode  that  Dobbs,  the 
thin,  ascetic  vicar,  had  told  him — the  episode  at  the  death- 
bed of  Anne  Harbord,  his  wise,  placid  wile.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

Harbord  had  sat  with  her  in  the  wide,  bright  bedroom 
on  Madison  Avenue  for  three  nights  and  for  three  days, 
until  the  doctors  saw  that  even  his  iron  strength  was 
groaning.  The  end  came  suddenly.  There  was  a  little 
whimper  from  the  bed,  and  a  panic-stricken  white  hand 
grasped  at  the  ironmaster's  huge  paw. 

"Good-by,  Anne,"  he  said  quietly.  "Good-by,  old 
sweetheart.  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It's  as  pleas- 
ant over  there  as  it  is  here  and 
you'll  get  as  square  a  deal.  And 
I'll  be  over  to  you  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  away." 

Good  theology,  the  bishop 
thought,  the  theology  of  an  hon- 
est man ! 

He  was  no  conservative,  was 
John  Harbord.   He  believed  in 
progress.  When  a  new  machine 
was  invented  he  put  it  in  his  shop. 
He  kept  himself  abreast  of  his 
time  in  science  and  politics.  He 
had  not,  like  many  others  of  his 
pattern,  a  deep  trust  in  democracy  and  a  contempt  for 
all  institutions  outside  America.   He  had  ideals  for  the 
conduct  of  his  business.    He  believed  in  efficiency,  in 
making  as  much  money  honestly  as  one  could.  But  he 
leavened  it  all  with  a  strain  of  chivalry  that  sounded 
to  some  like  the  dribble  of  a  schoolboy  socialist.  He 
believed  in  work,  not  for  the  sake  of  work  alone,  not  for  the 
sake  of  money,  but  for  something  that  he  saw  dimly  like 
the  shadow  of  the  Grail.  He  wanted  all  labor  to  be  strictly 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  for 
the  good  of  himself. 

I  think  it  was  because  Anne  Harbord  died  he  began 
reading,  for  the  great  house  seemed  to  go  all  of  a  sudden 
cold  and  lonely  for  lack  of  her  placid  presence.  And  Edna 
was  either  at  school  or  in  Europe,  or  dancing  or  week- 
ending in  company  of  the  hired  chaperon.  He  tackled  his 
reading  as  he  tackled  life— he  wanted  the  big  things,  the 
muscular  things.  Economics  he  read  to  give  him  insight 
into  the  nation  and  the  individual.  History,  for  it  became 
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under  his  train  a  vast  colorful  canvas— a  processional  of 
kings  and  queens,  of  gallant  warriors,  of  potent  cardinals,  of 
shrewd  statesmen.  There  must  have  been  a  great  strain 
of  chivalry  in  him.  In  the  times  of  which  he  read,  the  days 
of  tall  lances  and  pawing  chargers,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  those  sturdy  captains  of  yeomen  who  won  the 
knight's  gilt  spurs  on  the  field  of  battle  and  rose  even- 
tually to  dukedoms  and  to  be  kings'  confidants. 

And  then  an  idea  came  to  him  with  the  force  of  an 
obsession.  With  the  high  chivalry  and  nobility  of  Europe, 
with  the  honest  efficiency  of  America,  why  could  not  a  race 
of  merchant  princes  be  bred  that  would  make  the  name  of 
America,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  lustrous  in  the  history 
of  the  world?  The  infusion  of  the  straight,  clean  blood  of 
the  people  into  the  veins  of  European  nobility  would 
rejuvenate  it  as  rain  rejuvenates  a  sun-parched  plant.  The 
ideals  of  the  great  families,  their  sense  of  honor,  their  keen 
perception  of  what  a  gentleman  may  and  may  not  do, 
would  cure  America  of  its  commercialism,  as  it  were,  by 
the  serums  of  culture  and  of  antiquity. 

Of  course  few  would  agree  to  this,  he  said  to  himself,  few 
would  immediately;  but  after  there  were  a  few  examples 
of  it  opinion  would  change.  It  needed  only  a  start.  He 
was  old,  older  than  most  men  of  his  age,  for  gigantic  labors 
and  work  at  white  heat  had  burned  him  out.  If  anyone 
were  to  carry  out  his  plan  it  must  be  Edna — and  she 
must  do  it  before  he  died.  If  Edna  had  been  different  he 
might  have  gone  in  peace,  leaving  his  plans  to  her  for  fulfill- 
ment with  an  easy  mind.  Bertha  Krupp  had  carried  on 
her  father's  work,  but  Edna  was  not  a  Bertha  Krupp.  And 
so  he  had  arranged  it — or  rather  Providence  had  arranged 
it  for  him. 

The  bishop  rose.  He  was  not  very  disappointed,  for 
though  he  had  got  nothing  he  had  expected  little.  He  had 
known  Harbord's  views,  and  it  was  only  his  faith  in  miracles 
that  had  prompted  him  to  ask  the  ironmaster  to  subscribe 
money  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moros. 

"But  I  have  a  mind,  John  Harbord,"  he  said,  "after 
your  refusing  to  help  my  work,  to  refuse  to  marry  your 
daughter." 

"Oh,  you  won't  do  that,"  the  ironmaster  laughed. 
"Why  not?"  the  bishop  asked. 

"Because,"  Harbord  replied,  "in  the  first  place  you 
promised  to  do  it,  and  you'll  hardly  break  your  word;  and 
in  the  second,  if  you  did  I  should  have  you  kidnaped  and 
brought  to  the  church,  bound,  gagged  and  manacled. 
People  don't  go  back  on  what  they  say  to  me  and  get  away 
with  it." 

// 

WHATEVER  Edna  had  inherited  from  her  father  of  his 
tenacity,  of  his  iron  quality  of  will  and  soul;  what- 
ever from  her  mother  of  her  placid  wisdom,  of  her  calm 
strength — all  that  had  been  nullified,  neutralized,  as  it  were, 
by  the  efforts  of  governesses,  by  boardingschools  in  Europe, 
by  foolish  companionship,  by  pinchbeck  ambitions. 

Under  a  thirty  seconds'  scrutiny  she  passed  the  test 
favorably.  She  had  something  of  her  father's  features, 
irregular,  compelling.  Her  eyebrows  were  heavy  cords  of 
black  hair.  A  faint  down  covered  her  upper  lip.  Her  nose 
was  large,  her  brow  small.  The  slight  tinge  of  purple  in 
her  lips  suggested  her  bountiful  flow  of  blood.  Her  chin 
seemed  determined.  But  the  more  you  looked,  the  less 
you  discovered  in  her.  She  lacked  a  motif,  a  climax.  She 
was  an  arch  with  the  keystone  missing.  She  was  destined 
to  drift  along,  not  to  cut  into  life  as  her  father  had. 

"I'll  tell  you  what's  wrong  with  Edna  Harbord,"  said  a 
friend  of  her  father  once.  He  thought  of  her  father  as 
a  great  cannon  bombarding  the  world.   "She's  a  misfire." 


Everything  that  her  father  had  not,  that  her  mother  had 
not,  was  hers  to  take  advantage  of — education,  luxury, 
associations.  If  her  mother  had  been  there  to  guide  her 
something  might  have  been  done — but  she,  poor  lady,  was 
dead  when  Edna  was  seven.  All  the  ironmaster  could]  do 
was  to  throw  at  her  back  the  weapon  of  his  wealth.  That 
obtained  everything  for  her — governesses,  schools,  friends. 
But  all  they  taught  her  was  to  run  to  form;  to  have  a  slim 
ankled,  expensively  stockinged  foot;  to  have  a  sleek, 
expensively  hatted  head;  to  chatter  small  talk;  to  appre- 
ciate musical  comedy;  to  run  a  motor  car;  to  drink,  with 
expressions  of  dismay  and  a  pretty  modesty,  an  occasional 
cocktail.  She  was  well  dressed,  because  she  could  not  be 
otherwise.  That  helped  her  none.  She  was  ugly.  That 
handicapped  her  where  it  was  a  question  of  love.  At 
twenty-seven  she  was  unmarried.  If  she  had  had  one- 
half  of  her  mother's  comeliness,  if  she  had  had  one-fourth 
of  her  father's  will  and  magnetism,  she  would  have  been 
married  eight  years  before.  She  had  been  too  well  chaper- 
oned to  have  seen  much  of  European  men,  so  her  wealth,  her 
future  wealth,  did  not  get  very  much  chance  to  exercise 
its  attractions.  And  in  America  fortune  hunters,  contrary 
to  general  assumption,  are  rare. 

She  had  no  great  thrills  in  the  present;  no  great  pleas- 
ures. She  took  as  little  cognizance  of  the  mighty  things 
at  work  about  her  as  a  plant  might,  or  a  well-fed  cat.  They 
were  part  of  the  scheme,  and  she  was  part  of  it,  and  what 
was  there  to  admire  or  to  see?  She  had  no  doubts  of  the 
future  and  no  confidence  in  it.  In  a  word,  she  was  content. 
She  was  mentally  purblind. 

"Very  nicely  indeed,  thank  you,"  she  invariably 
answered  when  she  was  asked  how  she  was  feeling,  or 
whether  she  liked  the  sunset,  or  how  her  car  was  acting. 
Her  words  were  the  motto,  the  key,  the  criticism  of  her 
colorless  life  and  soul. 

She  knew  that  her  father  planned  a  mighty  future  for 
her,  that  she  was  to  be  wedded  to  a  great  man,  and  the 
thought  pleased  her.  She  felt  a  mild  thrill  at  the  idea  of 
being  countess  or  duchess  or  princess  somebody,  but  the 
man  who  was  to  come  had  no  more  life  for  her  than  the 
stock  prince  of  a  Hans  Andersen  tale. 

So  when  John,  Prince  Sobieski,  after  a  month's  acquaint- 
ance informed  her  that  he  had  her  father's  permission  to 
ask  her  to  marry  him,  she  realized  that  the  moment  for 
which  she  had  been  prepared  was  present,  and  with  a  timid- 
ity that  in  another  woman  would  have  cloaked  modesty 
or  passion  or  affection,  but  in  her  denoted  only  embar- 
rassment and  awkwardness,  she  accepted  him. 

"Yes,"  she  said  awkwardly,  and  she  nearly  added  "sir." 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  will  tell  you  that  his  full  name 
is  Jean  Armand  Dieudonne  Marie  Joseph,  Prince  Sobieski; 
that  he  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
18 — ;  that  he  is  the  son  of  Casimir-Marc,  Prince  Sobieski. 
Its  august  pages  now 
shelter  the  name  of  Edna 
May  Harbord,  who  was 
born  in  Trenton  in  18 — . 
The  marriage  entry 
strikes  you  with  a  sense 
of  shock. 

If  you  have  ever  seen 
a  picture  of  John  III, 
King  of  Poland,  you  have 
a  fair  idea  of  what  Jean, 
Prince  Sobieski,  looked 


like.  They  have  both  the  same  lean  thinness,  the  same 
hatchet  face  with  the  deep-sunken  brown  eyes,  nose  like  a 
Gascon's,  mouth  restrained  at  the  corners,  tumbling  chest- 
nut hair,  jutting  chin.  They  both  impress  you  as  sword 
blades.  If  you  put  pictures  of  both  of  them  side  by  side 
you  will  see  a  subtle  difference.  Generations  of  alliances 
with  the  princesses  of  Hapsburg  have  given  the  prince  a 
shrewd,  calculating  look;  the  blood  of  the  heiresses  of 
Napoleon's  nobility  has  taken  away  the  spark  of  the 
Sobieski  fire.  You  will  notice  a  difference  between  the  con- 
centration of  the  king  whose  cares  were  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  conception  of  the  prince  whose  worries 
were  his  own  depleted  coffers  and  his  pressing  debts. 

It  would  have  made  very  little  matter  to  him  financially 
if  Jean,  Prince  Sobieski,  had  let  the  roulette  wheel  and 
the  race  track  and  the  gambling  table  alone;  for  the 
Sobieski  coffers  were  well-nigh  empty  at  any  rate.  There 
is  but  one  virtue  to  cards:  They  give  the  necessary  thrill, 
the  sense  of  tactical  skill  and  providential  interference, 
the  glory  of  the  risking  of  life  and  death,  to  the  man  who, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  be  maneuvering  with 
armies  in  the  battlefield  or  riding  a  dynasty  to  prosperity 
or  downfall.  The  same  dashing  fire  that  had  sent  John, 
King  of  Poland,  to  do  battle  with  the  Turks  at  Vienna  was 
driving  his  descendant  to  the  risks  of  rouge  et  noir,  of 
vingt  et  un,  of  blooded  horses  mounted  by  diminutive  jock- 
eys. And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Sobieski  was  one  of  those 
gamblers  who  seem  born  to  lose,  against  whom  Fate  plays 
an  implacable  hand. 

There  came  the  inevitable  day  when  Rennenberg,  the 
smiling  little  banker  of  Budapest,  refused  to  give  cash  for 
Sobieski  promises.  There  was  nothing  further  to  mort- 
gage, nothing  further  to  sell. 

"The  time  has  come,  my  prince,"  he  said  cynically, 
"for  you  to  get  married." 

"I'm  afraid  it  has,"  said  Sobieski  simply. 

It  sounds  very  bad  to  those  of  us  whose  ancestors  had 
not  the  misfortune  to  be  kings.  But,  after  all,  marriage  is 
a  question  of  limitations.  A  white  man  may  not  marry- 
any  woman  not  of  his  own  color.  A  Hohenzollern  must 
mate  with  a  Bourbon  or  other  ranking  equally  high,  or  a 
Hapsburg  with  a  Romanoff.  An  impoverished  prince  must 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  commoner.  To  people 
brought  up  within  these  limitations  the  matter  is  perfectly 
simple.  There  is  nothing  narrow  or  bigoted  or  selfish  in  it. 

"I  suppose  you  will  go  to  America,"  said  the  banker. 

"I  suppose  I  had  better,"  Sobieski  nodded.  He  was 
cursing  Fate,  for  there  was  a  little  Magyar  countess,  a 

brown,  gypsylike,  light-hearted  woman   If  things 

had  only  been  different ! 

"You  had  better  start  out  immediately,"  said  Rennen- 
berg. "You  can  have  five  thousand  francs  a  week  until 
the  marriage  day." 
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So  John,  Prince  Sobieski,  came  to  America.  Ho  came 
ostensibly  to  shoot  hear,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Rockies, 
where  he  got  some  rather  good  pelts.  There  are  certain 
conventions  to  he  followed  in  hunting  a  fortune,  exactly 
as  there  are  in  hunting  a  fox.  Of  the  number  of  women 
eligible  for  his  title  he  selected  Edna  Harhord,  because  in 
the  first  place  she  seemed  as  if  she  would  not  be  very  self- 
assertive  in  the  bond  of  matrimony,  and  in  the  second 
place,  queerly  enough,  because  her  father  attracted  him. 

"A  fine  old  chap,"  Sobieski  admitted.  "The  last  man 
on  earth  I  thought  a  title  would  dazzle.  But  you  never 
can  tell." 

From  the  first  he  had  captured  old  Harbord's  imagina- 
tion. To  the  ironmaster  he  was  the  flesh-and-blood 
embodiment  of  his  great  dream.  There  was  something 
royal  about  Sobieski.  Someone  said  that  the  moment  he 
entered  a  room  you  knew  he  was  a  prince.  The  trace  of 
confidence  in  his  walk,  as  if  he  were  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  earth  was  subject;  the  high  courtesy;  the  soft  inflec- 
tion of  voice  that  denoted  generations  of  noble  ancestry;  the 
quiet  challenge  of  his  brown  eyes;  all  this,  as  it  were,  hall- 
marked his  metal  in  the  eyes  of  John  Harbord. 

And  his  name!  His  lineage!  There  came  to  the  iron- 
master's eyes  a  vision  of  John  III  routing  the  Cossack 
honk's  from  the  plains  of  Little  Poland;  the  Turks  flying 
from  Bessarabia;  the  election  in  Cracow,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  throats  choosing  Sobieski  as  their  king;  the  old 
age  devoted  to  statecraft  and  to  the  patronage  of  science 
and  letters.  That  was  royalty,  said  old  John  Harbord. 
That  was  t  he  royalty  that  America  would  one  day  see. 

In  Edna  Harbord  this  imposing  presence  conjured  up  no 
visions,  recalled  no  memories.  She  felt  a  sense  of  great 
awe  before  him,  and  not  a  little  fear.  She  felt,  as  much  as 
her  small  soul  could  feel,  a  sense  of  oppression  and  unreality 
when  Sobieski  slipped  a  ring  on  her  finger. 

They  sat  together,  the  old  ironmaster  and  his  daughter, 
on  the  night  the  engagement  was  arranged.  They  were 
dreaming,  both  of  them — she  of  the  respect  her  old  friends 
would  have  for  her  when  she  was  Princess  Sobieski;  he  of  a 
long  line  of  mighty  magnate  princes  with  shoulders  broad 
enough  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  the  world.  A  shadow 
flicked  suddenly  across  his  brow. 

"Are  you  in  love  with  him,  Edna?"  Harbord  asked. 

"Of  course  I  am,  father,"  she  answered.  She  had  not 
felt  the  slightest  desire  to  throw  both  arms  about  him  or  to 
press  her  lips  to  his,  or  any  joy  at  the  prospect  of  having 
him  for  herself  as  her  very  own.  But  she  understood  that 
all  people  in  love  with  each  other  married,  and  by  some 
process  of  reasoning  she  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all 
people  to  be  married  were  in  love.  That  was  all  she  knew 
about  it. 

And  these  two,  the  ruined  gamester  and  the  spineless 
woman,  these  were  the  two  whom  the  master  of  iron  had 
chosen  to  fulfill  the  dream  he  had  evolved  from  reading 
in  books. 

/// 

THEY  had  followed  the  ironmaster  up  so  many  turns  of 
the  circular  iron  stairway  that  Sobieski  and  Edna  Har- 
bord were  becoming  dizzy.  They  stepped  out  on  the  roof. 
It  was  warm  and  dark,  and  they  had  the  sensation  of  being 
balanced  in  midair,  looking  down  on  the  world. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  the  ironmaster.  His  voice  was 
grave. 

From  where  they  stood — on  the  edge  of  space,  as  it 
were— they  could  see  the  town  and  ironworks,  in  a  huddle 
of  lights,  parallelograms,  squares,  triangles,  mapped  out 
like  a  gigantic  fireworks  in  white  and  yellow.  Streets 
flowed  like  rivers.  It  had  a  sense  of  ugliness,  of  life,  of  an 
ant  hill.  The  light  showed  like  an  unsightly  stain  through 
the  black.  When  they  raised  their  heads  they  saw  the 
stars  vaguely  through  the  yellow  haze  that  hung  about 
the  town.  The  ironworks  itself  seemed  like  a  thing  apart, 


something  grotesque,  majestic.  At  regular  intervals  a 
sheet  of  red  flame,  from  the  gas  exhaust,  punched  into  the 
blackness  and  threw  a  satanic  glare  over  the  blackened 
building.  There  was  a  hoarse  roar  from  it,  as  from  some 
aroused  animal.  Below  in  the  yard  furnaces  shot  out 
arrows  and  javelins  of  dancing  lights  and  showed  the 
hunched  figures  of  men  rushing  to  and  fro. 

"All  this,"  said  the  ironmaster  slowly,  "belongs  to 'me 
or  is  dependent  on  me.   It  will  be  dependent  on  you." 

A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  Sobieski  as  he  stood  there. 
The  great  wall  of  the  plant,  the  tall  chimneys  like  watch 
towers,  the  flinching  red  lights  and  the  deep-blue  shadows, 
the  occasional  figures  scurrying  through  the  yards,  im- 
pressed him  with  a  sense  of  power.  It  was  as  though  this 
was  a  queer  underworld  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of  smoke  and 
metal  and  flame,  over  which  the  shadow  in  the  shadows  of 
the  roof  ruled  like  a  Pluto. 

"And  though  it  all  is  dependent  on  me,"  the  old  man 
said  — he  was  choosing  his  words  with  care,  as  if  pronounc- 
ing a  defense  for  himself  or  a  policy  for  the  future — 
"although  the  profits  come  in  to  me,  I  never  take  it  that 
the  men  are  working  for  me,  but  for  themselves,  and  I  for 
the  men.   I  am  more  their  servant  than  they  are  mine." 

The  flash  of  the  gas  exhaust  illumined  his  face.  Sobieski 
saw  it  was  turned  upward.  He  thought  vaguely  of  one  of 
the  Assyrian  priest  kings  at  prayer,  with  the  flame  of  his 
sacrifice  rising  behind  him.  From  below,  the  tang  of 
molten  iron  plunged  into  water  rose  like  a  barbaric 
incense. 

"If  one  of  my  workmen  is  ailing  I  take  care  of  him  until 
he  can  work  again.  If  hard  times  come  my  men  do  not 
suffer.  They  give  me  honest  work  and  I  give  them  honest 
treatment.  Of  all  the  men  in  this  place  my  responsibilities 
are  heaviest.    Do  you  understand  me?" 

"I  think  I  do,  sir,"  said  Sobieski. 

"Do  you,  Edna?" 

"Yes,  father."  The  answer  came  glibly. 

"To  mete  out  justice  according  to  the  power  that  has 
been  given  you;  to  care  for  the  weak;  to  work;  to  know 
the  country,  and  to  serve  all  mankind.  That  is  what  a 
man  must  do." 

The  great  Nasmyth  hammers  below  began  clanking  with 
steady,  vibrating  strokes.  Derricks  purred  hoarsely.  En- 
gines puffed  and  spluttered.  It  seemed  to  Sobieski  that  after 
every  sentence  of  the  ironmaster  the  mighty  machinery 
seemed  to  crash  out  a  response,  as  though  to  a  versicle. 

"  I  built  this  works,  layer  by  layer,  with  the  labor  of  my 
head  and  hand.  It's  been  my  own  kingdom  on  earth.  I 
am  going  to  leave  it  soon."  He  paused  for  a  minute.  "  And 
you  are  going  to  carry  it  on." 

Below  in  the  darkness  a  group  of  men  placed  an  anvil 
outside  a  door.  A  piece  of  flaming  iron  was  held  on  it  by 
pincers.  A  smith,  stripped  to  the  waist,  took  up  his  ham- 
mers and  began  battering  it  with  swinging,  grunting 
strokes.  There  was  a  coruscation  of  sparks. 

"  I  want  the  work  I  started  carried  on.  I  want  ore  to  be 
smelted  and  iron  to  be  forged  here  in  your  life  and  in  the 
life  of  your  children.  Will  you  carry  it  on?" 

A  vague  fear  began  to  trouble  Sobieski.  It  was  as  though 
he  were  in  the  hands  of  enemies  who  were  putting  his  soul 
to  the  test,  ringing  it  to  see  whether  it  was  true  metal  or 
metal  that  was  false,  striking  with  hammer  strokes,  forging 
it  to  another  design.  He  wanted  to  get  away. 

"Promise  me,"  the  ironmaster  asked  solemnly.  It  was 
as  though  he  were  an  ecclesiastic  putting  the  vows  of  a 
sacrament. 

"I  will,"  said  Sobieski. 

The  girl  edged  closer  toward  him.  In  the  dim  blackness 
her  white  frock  showed  like  a  ghost.  Sobieski  did  not  feel 
her  presence  as  he  felt  that  of  the  old  man.  There  was 
something  cogent,  something  driving,  in  the  ironmaster. 
Even  his  daughter  seemed  afraid  of  him. 


"I  want  you  to  run  this  business  as  I  have  done  it,  for 
the  people,  for  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  work,  and  not 
for  money  merely.  Will  you  do  that?  Promise  me!" 

"I  will,"  Sobieski  replied. 

"Will  you  take  care  of  every  one  of  those  dependent  on 
you?  Will  you  see  that  every  man  has  a  square  deal? 
Remember  that  the  kingdom  of  the  future  is  the  big  busi- 
ness plant.  Will  you  look  after  your  kingdom,  take  care  of 
it,  broaden  it,  pass  it  on  to  your  sons  after  you?  And  they 
to  their  sons?  Will  you  promise  me?" 

"I  will." 

"And  you  too,  Edna?  Promise  me  too." 
"I  promise,  father." 

The  old  man  turned  away.    He  was  silent. 

"I  am  satisfied,"  he  said.  "When  I  die  it  will  still  go 
on.    It  will  be  a  monument  and  an  example." 

The  three  of  them  looked  out  on  the  yellow  town.  A 
splash  of  moonlight  showed  on  the  horizon  and  there 
was  a  mist  rising,  white,  mysterious,  in  the  distance.  The 
noises  of  the  great  works  became  silent  gradually,  as  the 
men  turned  to  go  home.  Sobieski  felt  the  girl  coming 
closer  to  him,  as  if  she  were  seeking  the  protection  that 
marriage  promised  her  against  the  solemnity  of  the  abdi- 
cation she  was  witnessing.  Sobieski  felt  there  were  tears 
in  the  ironmaster's  eyes. 

"I  am  going  below,"  said  Harbord  abruptly.  "Wait 
here  a  little  while  and  think." 

A  sort  of  patronizing  pity  made  the  Pole  stretch  his  hand 
out  and  touch  the  girl's  shoulder.  She  came  closer  to  him. 
They  looked  into  the  night  with  awe. 

"It's  so  ugly!"  she  broke  out  petulantly.  "And  so 
drab!" 

"  You  are  going  off  to  Europe  with  me  on  Saturday,  little 
dove,"  he  said,  "and  you  won't  see  this  for  a  year."  And 
little  by  little,  as  he  talked  to  her,  she  forgot  the  deep 
shadows  and  the  red  flames  and  the  yellow  pattern  of  the 
lights  of  the  town,  and  before  her  eyes  there  rose  the  sweep 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  the  great  arch  in  the  distance; 
the  clear,  hard  blue  of  the  Riviera,  and  the  vari-colored  race 
track  at  Deauville,  with  the  silk-jacketed  jockeys  flashing 
by  toward  the  judges'  stand. 

IV 

AND  so  for  one  year  life  moved  for  them  in  a  highly 
-ti  colored  carnival,  and  Edna,  Princess  Sobieski,  bathed 
in  the  prismatic  shower  like  a  naiad  in  a  waterfall. 

Marriage,  after  the  first  shock  of  novelty,  became  for 
her  the  same  placid  thing  that  her  maidenly  life  had  been. 
It  was  as  though  she  had  changed  trains  at  a  junction, 
and,  in  her  new  direction,  was  accompanied  by  more  expen- 
sive and  more  elegant  friends,  moved  through  a  more 
picturesque  and  mellow  country,  and  was  to  have  a  fellow 
traveler  for  the  whole  journey  who  by  the  grace  of  God 
was  a  prince  of  the  earth,  and  who  graciously  permitted 
her  to  call  him  "Jean."  She  began  to  care  for  him  auto- 
matically— as  though  marriage  had  hypnotized  her.  There 
is  a  natural  hypothesis  that  one  loves  one's  husband.  Her 
affection,  love — whatever  it  was— for  Sobieski  was  the  re- 
sult of  autosuggestion.  Another  factor  was  that  Sobieski 
never  gave  her  the  least  cause  for  regret,  for  grumbling, 
for  hatred.  He  was  naturally  courteous,  naturally  chival- 
rous toward  all  women.  Edna  Harbord,  the  ironmaster's 
daughter,  may  have  had  no  dignity,  no  standing,  but  the 
Princess  Sobieski  had— ex  officio,  so  to  speak— and  he  was 
the  first  to  accord  it  to  her. 

Apart  from  this,  as  a  common-sense  proceeding  why 
should  one  maltreat  the  goose  that  was  to  lay  golden  eggs? — 
going  to,  for  as  yet  there  was  hardly  the  glimmer  of  the 
metal  in  the  princely  barnyard.  Those  matters  were  to  be 
arranged  when  they  returned  from  the  honeymoon,  so  old 
John  Harbord  had  said.  Sobieski  trusted  him.  It  is  only 

(Continued  on  Page  61) 
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IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  before  Widder 
got  back  to  his  room.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  had  impatiently 
waited  in  a  Twenty-third  Street 
cobbler's  den  while  his  leaky  shoes 
were  being  repaired,  and  all  the 
clocks  of  the  world,  during  that 
time,  seemed  to  be  thrown  into 
their  lowest  gear.  For  once  in  his 
life  he  was  not  turning  home  like 
a  tired  horse  to  its  manger.  He 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  news  of 
the  girl  in  the  back  room. 

He  found  her  standing  in  her 
open  doorway  as  he  climbed  the 
last  flight  of  stairs,  and  he  felt,  as 
he  looked  into  her  troubled  face, 
that  the  day  had  been  one  of  dis- 
aster for  her. 

"How  did  it  turn  out?"  he 
asked  a  little  breathlessly,  for  he 
had  not  tarried  in  his  ascent. 

"Doctor  Funkhouser  said  I'd 
done  very  well.  He  still  thinks  I'm 
too  young,  but  he's  given  me  the 
position." 
"  That'sfine !  "declared  Widder. 
"But  it's  not  to  begin  until  a 
week  from  to-morrow,"  explained 
the  girl. 

"But  you  won ! "  announced  the 
triumphant  Widder. 

"We won! "she amended.  "He 
even  told  me  he'd  made  that  dic- 
tation especially  hard,  as  a  sort  of 
test." 

"Then  the  rest  will  be  easier!" 
Widder  assured  her. 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  Then 
she  looked  him  honestly  in  the 
eyes. 

"I  don't  even  know  what  your 
name  is,"  she  told  him  without  a 
trace  of  the  embarrassment  which 
that  statement  suddenly  brought 
to  him. 

"  My  name  is  Widder,"  he  said. 

"And  mine  is  Alice  Tredwell." 

The  man  at  the  stair  head  felt 
that  this  seemingly  casual  inter- 
change of  information  as  to  patro- 
nymics took  unto  itself  the  nature 
of  a  function  calling  for  some 
further  word  or  promise  of  friend- 
lier relationship.  But  he  found  himself  unable  to  think 
of  anything  appropriate  or  to  utter  anything  definite. 
Flushing  a  little,  he  turned  irresolutely  about  and  started 
for  his  door.  He  knew  that  she  was  still  watching  him  as 
he  took  out  his  keys  and  unlocked  that  door.  She  was  still 
standing  there,  staring  silently  after  him,  as  he  stepped 
into  his  room. 

He  wanted  to  say  something  to  her,  but  he  could  not 
quite  make  out  what  that  something  was.  He  had  been 
awkward  enough,  he  felt,  without  making  a  further  fool  of 
himself.    So  his  only  safety  seemed  to  lie  in  flight. 

But  to  swing  shut  his  door  while  she  still  stood  there 
would  clearly  be  betraying  him  as  lacking  in  delicacy.  It 
would  be  almost  as  bad  as  slamming  it  in  her  face.  So 
instead  of  shutting  that  protective  portal,  he  left  it  meticu- 
lously, yet  unmistakably,  ajar.  He  hung  up  his  hat  and 
coat  and  stood  there,  before  lighting  his  gas,  wondering  if 
Alice  Tredwell  was  still  in  her  own  doorway.  He  even 
wondered  if  a  word  or  two  more  would  not  redeem  his  exit 
from  awkwardness.  He  was,  in  fact,  debating  what  form 
these  words  should  take  when  there  came  to  his  ear  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  fourth-floor  stairway. 

About  these  footsteps  was  something  slow  and  fateful. 
They  mounted  laboriously  yet  resolutely,  causing  a  vague 
sinking  feeling  in  Widder's  visceral  region.  For  even  before 
he  heard  the  confirmatory  asthmatic  wheeze,  so  oddly  like 
the  intermittent  hiss  of  a  leisurely  serpent,  Widder  knew  it 
was  Mrs.  Feeney. 

He  stood  there  for  one  irresolute  second,  rooted  to  the 
spot.  Then,  remembering  the  force  of  the  ancient  maxim 
that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle,  he  started  stealthily  for 
the  door,  determined  to  have  the  advantage  of  at  least 
that  fragile  barrier.  For  Widder's  conscience  was  not  so 
clear  as  it  might  have  been. 

Before  reaching  that  door,  however,  Widder  heard  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Feeney,  arresting  and  authoritative. 

"Well,  miss?" 


"What  Would  You  Say 
if  I  Told  You  That  I'd 
Stolen  That  Money?  " 


In  those  two  mournfully  enunciated  monosyllables, 
Widder  realized,  lay  something  vaguely  accusatory,  some- 
thing portentously  interrogative,  something  that  was  more 
an  ultimatum  than  a  salutation.  It  was  no  wonder  Alice 
Tredwell  did  not  answer.  Widder  could  picture  the  girl 
staring  in  silence  at  that  dolorous  apparition  which  had 
emerged  without  warning  from  the  well  of  the  stairway. 

"I  have  come,  miss,  for  my  room  rent!" 

Widder,  listening,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  seem- 
ingly innocent  word  "miss"  could  be  made  opprobrious, 
could  be  snapped  like  a  whiplash  in  the  face  of  the  guilty. 

"But  I  haven't  got  it  for  you,"  answered  the  girl. 

The  asthmatic  Mrs.  Feeney  groaned  audibly: 

"Yuh  was  two  weeks  behind  last  Saturday!" 

"But  you  distinctly  said  you  would  give  me  another 
week.  And  next  week  I'll  have  my  position.  I'll  be  makitig 
almost  three  dollars  a  day." 

"And  I  guess  I  wouldn't  be  makin'  three  dollars  a  year 
if  I  tried  to  run  this  house  on  hot  air.  I  want  my  money  or 
I  want  my  room!" 

The  girl  apparently  was  studying  that  inexorable  figure 
confronting  her. 

"But  why  should  you  so  suddenly  change  your  mind?" 

Again  Mrs.  Feeney  emitted  her  sepulchral  groan: 

"Things  has  happened  in  this  house  to  make  me  change 
my  mind !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that '!"  prompt  ly  challenged  the 
younger  voice. 

Widder  was  a  lit  tle  astonished  at  her  spirit .  It  was  unex- 
pected in  one  so  young.  Hut  mingled  wit  li  his  surprise  was 
a  trace  of  envy.  Thus  openly  to  defy  Mr  Feeney  was  a 
luxury  denied  him.  Fate  had  left  him  with  too  much  at 
stake.  Hm  root.s  had  struck  too  deep  to  be  lightly  trans- 
planted. This  carefree  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  without 
encumbrances.  Slie  was  free  to  move  from  one  hall  room  to 
anot  her,  to  toss  a  few  t  hings  toget  her  and  lilt  from  street  to 
i  n  ei ,  and  from  ward  to  ward,  us  free  us  the  birds  of  t  he  air. 


"I  keep  a  respectable  house," 
averred  Mrs.  Feeney. 

"Then  be  so  kind  as  to  keep 
your  speech  respectable." 

"And  my  house  will  be  kept 
respectable,"  continued  Mrs. 
Feeney,  pursuing  the  straight  line 
of  her  purpose. 

"Otherwise  I  would  not  be 
here,"  retorted  the  girl. 

"And  yuh  will  not  be  here  un- 
less them  debts  is  paid,  and  paid 
to-night!" 

Again  unbroken  silence  reigned 
in  the  hallway. 

"That  means  you'd  turn  me  out 
of  my  room  here  on  an  hour's 
notice?" 

"  It  means  I  pay  my  debts !  And 
I  expect  others  to  pay  theirs!" 
The  girl  laughed  a  little  bitterly. 
"Then  I  suppose  you  can  take 
the  room.    I'll  have  my  trunk 
away  inside  of  an  hour!" 

Mrs.  Feeney's  pause  was  an 
oratorical  one. 

"That  trunk,  young  lady,  stays 
right  where  it  sets." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"I  mean  that  I  know  the  law. 
And  that  trunk  ain't  moved  until 
I  get  my  money." 

"But  you  insist  I  move  out !  I 
must  go,  you  say,  and  leave  my 
trunk  in  your  hands?" 
"That's  the  law." 
Again  a  moment's  silence 
reigned. 

When  the  girl  spoke  she  did  so 
with  sudden  decisiveness: 

"Will  you  wait  a  moment, 
please?" 

Widder,  suddenly  conscious  that 
her  swift  steps  were  approaching 
his  door,  dropped  tinglingly  back 
to  the  canary  cage,  where  he  made 
a  pretense  of  thrusting  a  bit  of 
cuttle  bone  through  the  narrow 
bars. 

Then,  in  response  to  her  re- 
peated knock,  he  crossed  the  room 
and  swung  open  the  door.  The 
girl's  face  was  much  whiter  than 
he  had  expected,  but  her  manner 
was  without  precipitancy: 
"Mr.  Widder,  I  am  in  a  dilemma.  New  York  rooming 
houses  are  something  rather  new  to  me.   This  woman  is 
threatening  to  turn  me  out  in  the  street  and  keep  my  trunk. 
Can  she  do  that?" 

Widder,  staring  past  the  straight-lined  figure  of  t  he  girl, 
beheld  the  heavier  and  gloomier  figure  of  the  sibyl-like 
Mrs.  Feeney. 

"But  on^on  what  grounds  would  she  do  that?"  tem- 
porized the  embarrassed  umpire. 

"Because  I  haven't  paid  my  rent  for  two  weeks." 

The  position  was  a  delicate  one,  one  calling  for  diplo- 
macy with  which  Widder  knew  himself  to  be  unblessed. 

"But  Mrs.  Feeney  is  really  one  of  the  kindest  of  women. 
Miss  Tredwell— at  heart  really  one  of  the  kindest  of 
women,"  he  repeated  over  the  girl's  disdainful  shoulder. 
"And  I'm  sure  there  must  be  " 

"There  is!"  gloomily  interpolated  Mrs.  Feeney. 

"  I'm  sure  there  must  be  reasons,"  stumbled  on  Widder. 
"reasons 

"Reasons  there  is,  Mr.  Widder,  as  yuh  well  know!" 
avowed  the  sibyl-like  figure. 

"As  I  well  know?"  inquired  Widder  with  rising  spirit. 

Mrs.  Feeney  held  up  one  apostrophic  arm.  The  gesture 
made  her  startlingly  like  Sargent's  Isaiah. 

"No,  Mister  Widder,  I  ain't  holdin' yuh  up  to  blame.  Ii 
ain't  yuh.  Yuh  was  imposed  on  and  made  use  of.  Yuh  was 
tempted,  ami  bein'  only  flesh,  yuh  fell!" 

Widder's  denial  of  this  was  unexpectedly  prompt: 

"Hut  believe  me,  Mrs.  Feeney,  I  have  not  fallen.  1 
have  no  intention  of  falling,  whatever  you  may  mean  by 
that  absurd  word." 

The  vigor  of  t  his  disclaimer  seemed  to  pain  Mrs.  Feeney. 
Hut  \\  idder  was  decidedly  averse  to  appearing  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  with  the  smile  of  judicial  scorn  about 
t  he  lips. 

"  No,  Mister  Widder,  yuh  will  be  watched  over  as  though 
yuh  was  my  own.   I'll  see  to  that.   Yuh're  a  man  as  ain't 
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Riven  to  shenanigan,  when  you're  let  alone.  Yuh're  as 
steady  and  easy-goin'  a  roomer  as  ever  lived  on  this  top 
floor.  And  I  ain't  holdin'  this  against  yuh.  Yuh  was  loored 
into  it.  Yuh  was  as  putty  in  the  hands  o'  the  temptress!" 

But  Mrs.  Feeney's  quite  unwelcomed  vindication  of  his 
character  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  the  girl  herself,  a 
little  tremulous  with  anger: 

"  Mr.  Widder,  this  coarse  and  evil-minded  woman  seems 
to  think  that  some  great  crime  has  taken  place  in  this  house 
of  hers.  This  seems  to  have  happened,  apparently,  because 
you  and  1  have  spoken  to  each  other  a  couple  of  times. 
So  " 

"Spoken? "groaned  (he funereal  Mrs.  Feeney.  "Spoken? 
Young  woman,  it  ain't  the  kind  o'  speakin'  I  favor,  goin' 
and  comin'  and  whisperin'  together  in  the  dark,  a  full  half 
hour  after  midnight!  There's  plenty  o'  houses  for  the  likes 
o'  that  and  for  the  likes  o'  yuh.  Rut  this  ain't  goin'  to  be 
one  o'  them!" 

The  girl  gave  a  gasp  of  helpless  indignation.  She  stood 
there  apparently  racked  by  some  inward  struggle  to  which 
she  could  give  no  outward  expression.  Then  she  deliber- 
ately turned  her  back  on  the  accusatory  figure  of  Mrs. 
Feeney  and  addressed  Widder.  She  did  so  with  an  oddly 
coerced  composure: 

"  Mr.  Widder,  can  you  lend  me  twelve  dollars  for  two  or 
three  weeks  if  I  leave  my  typewriter  with  you  as  security?  " 

"It  ain't  her  typewriter!"  promptly  and  gloomily  inter- 
polated Mrs.  Feeney. 

But  Widder  paid  no  attention  to  that  interruption.  His 
mind  was  preoccupied  with  the  dilemma  confronting  him. 
For  he  painfully  remembered  that  he  did  not  possess  twelve 
dollars.  His  cash  on  hand,  after  paying  for  his  shoe  repairs, 
he  remembered,  was  exactly  two  dollars  and  eighteen 
cents.  But  to  admit  this  would  be  to  eat  the  dust  of  utter 
humiliation.  It  suddenly  came  home  to  him  that  his  whole 
method  of  life  had  been  a  too  inconsequential  one.  He  had 
been  satisfied  to  drift  along  without  thinking  of  the  future. 
He  had  muddled  along  in  a  hand-to-mouth  manner,  and 
here  was  the  one  person  in  the  world  he  wanted  to  do  a 
good  turn  for,  the  one  person  in  the  world  he  ought  to  help, 
quietly  requesting  the  loan  of  twelve  dollars,  while  he  was 
compelled  to  face  the  ignominy  of  acknowledging  that  he 
did  not  possess  that  meager  amount  of  ready  capital. 

Then  WTidder  remembered  his  nest  egg.  He  suddenly 
remembered  the  suitcase  in  the  bottom  of  the  carpenter's 
chest.  He  recalled  the  neat  packets]  of  yellowbacks  and 
knew  that  they  were  now  wholly  and  undisputedly  his 
property.  If  he  hesitated  it  was  only  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second. 

"Of  course  I  can  lend  you  twelve  dollars,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  as  composed  as  the  girl's  when  he  spoke.  "I 
haven't  that  amount  on  me,  but  I  can  have  it  here  in  five 
minutes." 

"I'm  sorry  to  cause  you  that  trouble,"  he  heard  her 
saying;  "but  you  can  see  how  absurd  the  situation  is!" 

"Of  course  it's  absurd,"  agreed  Widder.  "And  the 
sooner  it's  ended  the  better.  So  if  you'll  wait  a  minute  I'll 
get  my  hat  and  coat  on!" 

He  backed  meekly  in  through  his  open  door,  closing  it 
quietly  after  him.  He  was  tempted  to  lock  it,  but  he  thought 
better  of  this.    As  he  pulled  out  the  heavy  carpenter's 
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chest,  however,  and  struggled  with  its  double  loc  ks,  he  did 
so  without  lighting  the  gas  jet  in  his  little  dark  room.  Then 
he  lifted  out  the  suitcase  and  put  it  fiat  on  his  worktable. 
To  open  its  lock  with  his  filed-down  buttonhook  took  him 
longer  than  he  expected. 

By  the  time  he  was  able  to  swing  back  the  lid  he  was 
bathed  in  a  fine  perspiration  of  excitement.  But  it  took 
him  only  a  moment  to  unearth  one  of  the  yellowbacks, 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and  relock  the  suitcase.  Then  he 
restored  it  to  its  hiding  place,  wriggling  into  his  overcoat 
and  catching  up  his  hat  as  he  started  off. 

He  saw  no  sign  of  Alice  Tredwell  as  he  passed  her  door. 
But  on  the  second  landing  down  he  found  himself  suddenly 
accosted  by  the  apparitional  Mrs.  Feeney. 

"Mister  Widder,  I  want  to  warn  yuh,"  began  the  lugu- 
brious figure  blocking  his  way. 

"And  1  want  to  warn  you,  Mrs.  Feeney,"  retorted  Wid- 
der with  quite  unlooked-for  heat.  "I  want  to  warn  you 
that  if  you  treat  that  girl  up  there  unfairly  you  not  only 
lose  her  but  you  lose  me !  You  lose  me,"  repeated  Widder 
with  a  qualifying  afterthought,  "as  soon  as  my  next 
month  is  up!" 

Mrs.  Feeney  regarded  him  with  much  pity. 

"The  wool  has  been  pulled  over  your  eyes,  Mister  Wid- 
der, as  yuh  suttinly  will  see  when  yuh  know  wimmen  as  I 
know  'em!  Yuh  ain't  yuhself,  or  words  like  them'd  never 
pass  between  yuh  and  me!" 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  Widder  as  he  swept  past  her;  for 
whatever  turn  the  tide  might  take,  she  was  now  a  trivial 
figure  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

In  the  street  he  took  out  his  twenty-dollar  yellowback, 
stealthily  crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand,  straightened  it  out, 
and  still  again  crumpled  it  into  a  compact  little  ball.  This, 
repeated  a  few  times,  gave  the  note  every  appearance  of 
age.  As  he  hurried  eastward  and  then  northward  along 
Third  Avenue,  he  remembered  with  sudden  regret  the 
Twenty-third  Street  bartender  whom  he  hated,  and  on 
whom,  in  his  dreams,  he  was  so  continuously  wreaking  pro- 
digious revenges.  It  would  serve  the  bartender  right, 
Widder  knew,  to  take  the  bill  to  that  simian-faced  Hiber- 
nian who  had  openly  insulted  him  for  partaking  a  little  too 
freely  of  a  free  lunch  which  had  obviously  been  set  out 
to  be  partaken  of.  But  this  was  no  time,  Widder  remem- 
bered as  he  swung  into  the  street-corner  meat  market 
that  he  had  occasionally  visited  in  his  days  of  affluence, 
for  the  wreaking  of  personal  vengeance. 

He  was  still  quite  calm,  for  he  had  taken  no  time  for 
thought.  He  merely  remembered  that  a  young  woman 
with  brown  hair  and  honest  hazel  eyes  was  in  a  serious 
predicament,  that  he  stood,  in  a  way,  the  basic  cause  of 
that  predicament,  and  that  on  his  shoulders  rested  the 
task  of  ending  it.  So  his  tone  was  matter  of  fact  enough 
as  he  faced  one  of  the  white-aproned  butchers  and  asked  for 
a  pound  of  veal  cutlet,  sliced  thin. 

It  was  not  until  he  watched  the  slicing  and  weighing  of 
this  veal  cutlet  that  he  realized  how  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  adventure,  face  to  face  with  danger.  He  was  quietly 
taking  the  plunge  from  which  he  had  shuddered  back  for 
many  a  long  day.  He  was  breaking  a  counterfeit  bank 
note.  He  was  committing  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

Widder  had  already  tossed  the  bill  down  on  the  counter. 
As  it  lay  there  it  seemed  to  be  advertising  its  spuriousness 
to  all  the  world.  It  seemed  fairly  to  shout  aloud  the  mes- 
sage that  it  was  bad,  bad,  bad ! 

He  watched  the  white-cuffed  hand  of  the  big 
blond  butcher  as  he  picked  up  the  yellowback, 
straightened  it  out  and  turned  toward  his  cash 
register. 

But  he  still  stood  staring  at  the  bill. 
That  stare,  Widder  saw,  was  one  of  doubt,  of 
hesitation.  Then  Widder's  heart  suddenly  came 
up  into  his  mouth,  for  the  butcher  had  turned 
L  back  to  him. 

"Is  this  the  smallest  you've  got?"  demanded 
the  heavy-bodied  man  in  the  white  apron. 

"Yep!"  chirruped  Widder  with  tragically 
forced  f  acetiousness.  "  And  I  wish  it  was  bigger ! " 

The  butcher  turned  back 
to  his  cash  register.  Widder 
breathed  more  easily  as  he 
heard  the  grind  and  clutter  of 
the  mysterious  nickeled  mech- 
y  anism.  He  took  up  the  nineteen 
dollars  and  seventy-two  cents 
in  lawful  currency  of  the  com- 
monwealth, put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  out  of  the  shop.  It 
was  easier  than  he  had  imagined . 
'  "j  ■  But  a  cloud  shadowed  him 

as  he  went.  It  was  a  vague  and 
undefined  cloud,  as  impalpable 
as  a  Scotch  mist,  but  it  envel- 
oped him  in  an  abiding  sense 
of  chill.  It  submerged  com- 
pletely the  sense  of  triumph 
that  for  one  brief  moment  had 
flashed  through  him.  It  made 


his  step  hurried  and  furtive,  prompting  him  to  look  dis- 
creetly back  over  his  shoulder,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
sure  he  was  not  being  followed.  It  touched  him  with  a  feeling 
of  unrest  that  was  quite  new  to  his  bovinely  tranquil  soul. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  pretty  bad  piece  of  business.  He 
didn't  like  it.  But  the  entire  thing,  he  called  back  to  that 
disquieting  inner  voice,  had  been  forced  on  him.  He'd  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  And  if  there  were  times  when  the 
end  ought  to  justify  the  means,  this  was  surely  one  of 
them.  Yet,  as  he  made  his  way  homeward,  he  could  not 
shake  off  the  feeling  that  he  was  being  followed.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  feeling,  and  it  prompted  him  to  hasten  his 
steps.  Hesuddenly  asked  himself,  as  he  skulked  about  into 
Twenty-fourth  Street  and  dodged  into  the  shelter  of  Mrs. 
Feeney's  doorway,  if  this  feeling  could  possibly  stay  with 
him  and  leave  him  a  marked  man  for  life. 

He  pushed  the  pound  of  veal  cutlet  down  into  his  over- 
coat pocket  as  he  climbed  the  stairs.  On  the  top  floor  he 
found  the  hall-room  door  open  and  Alice  Tredwell  busy 
padd&g  up  her  belongings. 

She  flushed  a  little  as  she  saw  him  counting  out  the 
twelve  dollars.  Her  flush  deepened  as  she  took  the  money 
from  his  hand. 

"Are  you  sure  that's  all  you'll  need?"  he  inquired,  star- 
ing at  her  with  abashed  yet  anxious  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry  to  take  even  this  much,"  she  told  him.  "  And 
I've  put  the  typewriter  in  its  case  and  left  it  just  outside 
your  door." 

"But  I  don't  want  the  typewriter,"  he  protested,  flush- 
ing in  turn.  "I  can't  and  won't  take  it!" 

Her  judicial  eyes  met  his  for  several  moments  of  silence. 

"All  right,"  she  finally  agreed;  "for  that  will  leave  it 
more  personal,  more  of  a  debt  of  honor  for  me." 

He  scarcely  caught  her  viewpoint,  but  he  gave  the  mat- 
ter little  thought,  for  he  noticed  that  she  had  resumed  her 
packing. 

"You're  not— not  going  to  leave  here?"  he  asked  almost 
with  consternation. 
"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"But  now  that  you  can  pay  up  your  room  rent  " 

he  began. 

"  I  could  never  sleep  in  the  same  house  with  that  woman. 
She  said  too  much  that  hurt!" 

A  great  sense  of  deprivation  swept  through  Widder. 
"I'm — I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

"It's  my  own  fault.  And  the  change  was  no  trouble. 
I've  just  found  another  room  in  Twenty-seventh  Street." 

"Another  room?"  echoed  Widder. 

"And  I've  telephoned  for  an  expressman.  But  even  if 
we  do  live  a  few  blocks  apart,  surely  we  can  still  be  friends." 

Those  words  ran  like  wine  through  Widder's  tired  brain. 

"I  wish  we  could  be  friends,"  he  said  quite  humbly  as 
he  stood  watching  her  while  she  faced  her  little  gilt-framed 
mirror  and  calmly  but  perilously  speared  her  headgear 
with  two  exception- 
ally long  hatpins. 

"And  now  I  must 
go  down  and  face  the 
dragon!"  she  said 
with  a  grim  smile. 

Widder,  realizing 
what  that  valedictory 
speech  meant,  felt  his 
heart  sink. 

"Can't  I  help  you 
with  any  of  your 
things?  "  he  forlornly 
inquired. 

"The  expressman 
can  take  everything 
easily,"  she  said  with 
a  half-humorous 
glance  down  at  the 
small  collection. 
Then  she  looked 
quickly  up  at  Widder, 
who  stood  turning 
his  hat  round  and 
round  in  his  hands. 

"Here  I  have  been 
keeping  you  late  for 
your  dinner,"  she 
cried  with  a  gesture 
of  self-reproof. 

A  wave  of  audacity 
swept  through  Wid- 
der as  he  stood  star- 
ing back  into  those 
self-accusatory  hazel  , 
eyes.  She  seemed  to 
have  the  trick  of  in- 
stigating such  waves. 

"Have  you  had 
dinner?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"No,"  she  told 
him.  "I  haven't  even 
thought  of  eating." 
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"Neither  had  I,"  he  admitted.  Then  he  steeled  himself 
for  the  great  effort,  for  he  was  about  to  do  something  that 
he  had  never  before  done  in  all  his  life. 

"Why  couldn't  we  have  dinner  together?"  he  said  with 
the  ghost  of  a  quaver  in  his  voice. 

She  shook  her  head  in  negation  after  a  second  or  two  of 
silence.  A  look  of  alarm  mounted  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  mean  here,"  ex- 
plained Widder.  "But 
there's  a  German  restau- 
rant a  few  blocks  over  where 
you  get  a  cracking  good 
table  d'hote.  A  table  d'hote 
with  music  for  fifty  cents." 

She  stood  studying  his 
solemnly  anxious  face.  Her 
alarm  seemed  slowly  to  de- 
part. A  cracking  good 
dinner,  as  Widder  had  de- 
scribed it,  carried  an  appeal 
that  tended  to  usurp  her 
imagination. 

"I  will  if  you'll  make  it 
a  Dutch  treat ! "  she  finally 
agreed. 

But  Widder  would  not 
hear  of  this.  "And  I  think 
we — we  rather  deserve  it," 
he  argued,  a  little  dizzy 
with  the  ichor  of  adventure. 

"  All  right,"  she  said  with 
a  reciprocal  light  of  reck- 
lessness in  her  own  eyes. 
Then  she  asked  almost 
mockingly:  "But  what 
would  Mrs.  Feeney  think  ?  " 

That  lightly  asked  ques- 
tion translated  itself  into 
something  momentous  to 
Widder.  It  served  to 
bracket  them  together  as 
fellow  conspirators.  They 
were  sharers  of  a  secret. 
They  were  partners  now, 
held  together  by  the  bond 
of  an  enterprise  unknown 
to  the  world.  They  were 
friends  with  faith  enough  in 
each  other  to  defy  conven- 
tion. 

"I  don't  care  what 
Mrs.  Feeney  thinks!"  an- 
nounced Widder  with  such 
vigor  that  his  ultimatum 
echoed  down  the  well  of  the 

musty  staircase  and,  being  overheard  by  an  asthmatic  figure 
emerging  from  her  Plutonian  lair  to  lower  the  gas— left  so 
prodigally  flaring  by  the  Musical  Morrisseys—  was  answered 
by  a  faint  but  funereal  groan  from  the  nether  darkness. 

IV 

WIDDER,  as  he  sat  opposite  Alice  Tredwell  at  the  little 
square  table  in  the  German  restaurant,  felt  that  his 
day  had  been  an  epochal  one.  Not  only  bewildering  new 
vistas  of  activity  but  equally  new  byways  of  emotion  had 
opened  up  before  him.  He  had  found  an  unexpected  joy  in 
treading  his  way  side  by  side  with  a  young  woman  through 
the  circuitous  night  streets  of  the  city.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
thought  that  he  was,  for  the  time  being,  her  guide  and  her 
protector.  He  enjoyed  the  lights  and  the  warm  air  and  the 
heavy  smell  of  coffee  and  cooked  food  that  filled  the  restau- 
rant. He  enjoyed  the  noodle  soup  and  the  pot  roast  and  the 
thought  that  they  were  to  end  up  with  brick  ice  cream  in 
three  colors,  and  a  demi-laxae.  And  he  also  enjoyed  the 
player  piano  with  the  mechanical  violin  attachment,  that 
discoursed  a  repertory  of  German  waltzes,  quite  merry  and 
dashing,  and  seemed  to  give  the  needed  touch  of  splendor 
to  the  occasion. 

But  his  greatest  joy,  oddly  enough,  was  an  entirely  sub- 
sidiary and  vicarious  one.  It  was  the  delight  of  seeing 
another  finding  open  pleasure  in  what  he  had  placed  before 
her.  For  Alice  Tredwell,  he  saw,  was  eating  with  the  hon- 
est and  impersonal  appetite  of  a  healthy  boy.  The  thought, 
even  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  he 
should  like  to  do  quite  often.  Hut  to  make  a  practice  of 
things  such  as  this,  he  remembered,  meant  that  one  must 
have  money.  Fifty-cent  tablrn  d'holr,  with  music  and 
printed  bills  of  fare,  were  only  for  the  affluent.  And  the 
thought  of  money  brought  his  mind  back  to  the  one  sub- 
ject that  he  had  tried  to  avoid.  He  remembered  the  yellow- 
back in  the  cash  register  of  a  certain  market.  He  had 
become  a  "breaker."   He  had  passed  counterfeit  money. 

He  had  tried  to  avoid  the  memory  of  that  fact,  to  oblit- 
erate it  by  immersing  himself  in  newer  sensations.  Hut. 
through  every  mood  and  move  it  had  hung  above  him  like 
a  cloud.  Even  the  impulse  that  had  sent  him  off  on  tin  t 
adventure  of  dining  in  foreign  parts,  he  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged, had  partly  arisen  from  the  dread  of  sitting  alone  in 


his  room  and  wondering  if  every  footstep  that  mounted 
the  musty  stairs  meant  some  minion  of  the  law  in  search 
of  him.  And  keen  as  had  been  his  delight  in  piloting 
his  lighter-hearted  companion  through  the  many-lamped 
streets,  he  knew  that  he  had  more  than  once  glanced  fur- 
tively back  to  make  sure  he  was  not  being  followed.  And 
he  wondered,  as  he  sniffed  the  warm  air  so  redolent  with 


"No,  Mister  Widder,  I  Jtin't  Holdin'  This  Against  Yah.    Yah  Was  Loored  Into  If 

exotic  beverages  and  homelier  savors  of  the  kitchen,  if  all 
life's  highest  moments  were  clouded  by  some  shadow  out  of 
the  humdrum  past,  if  all  earthly  grandeur  could  be  had 
only  at  the  final  cost  of  character.  Then  he  looked  down  at 
his  place,  for  he  found  that  the  girl  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  was  watching  him. 

"Are  you  still  worrying  about  Mrs.  Feeney?"  she  asked. 
"Not  a  bit!"  he  promptly  protested,  though  he  was 
inwardly  disturbed  at  the  discovery  that  his  moments  of 
unrest  did  not  escape  her  attention. 

"Will  you  tell  me  something?"  she  said  after  a  minute's 
silence.   "Will  you  tell  me  if  I  put  you  to  much  trouble 
when  I  borrowed  that  money  from  you  to-night?" 
"Why?"  he  equivocated. 

"Because  I  thought  you  looked  worried  when  you  came 
back— not  worried  exactly,  but  as  though  you  had  been 
compelled  to  make  sacrifices  to  get  what  I  asked  for." 

It  both  appalled  and  comforted  him  to  realize  how  close 
she  had  come  to  guessing  his  predicament.  And  he  was  so 
awkward  and  untried  a  consort  with  crime  that  he  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  endure  that  fellowship  in  silence.  Hut 
enormities  such  as  his,  he  felt,  were  not  to  be  paraded. 

"It  didn't  take  me  five  minutes,"  he  protested  without 
meeting  her  gaze. 

"Then  I  was  wrong?"  she  persisted.  And  he  knew  she 
v.  a  not  a  woman  w  hom  it  would  be  easy  to  deceive. 

He  did  not  want  an  open  lie  to  stand  like  an  unsheathed 
sword  between  them.  The  seabbarded  deceptions  of  eva- 
sion,  on  tin-  other  hand,  would  never  hold  back  that  honest 
and  ardent  spirit  of  hers.  And  Widder,  sitting  darkly  at 
Hie  door  of  his  soul's  tent,  for  a  moment  tried  to  tell  him- 
self that  he  had  a  right  to  his  reservations.  A  horror  had 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  the  quiet  garden  of  his  life  its 
a  dead  shell  might,  drop  beside  a  Helgian  nunnery,  and  lie 
had  proceeded  to  bury  that  horror  away.  No,  the  voice 
from  within  the  guarded  tent  retorted,  he  had  not  buried 
it.  away.  He  had  merely  covered  it  over  and  left  all  it 
potential  explosi  veness  unimpaired.  It  would  always  be 
under  his  feet  now,  like  a  mine  of  lyddite  under  his  orderly 
parterres  <  f  industry.  And  the  area  of  his  life  was  too  nar- 
row for  t  he  secret  nursing  of  such  a  monster. 

"Would  you  rather  not  answer  that  que  lion?"  the  girl 
was  asking  bun. 


He  stared  at  her  with  mildly  questioning  eyes.  He  real- 
ized that  she  had  in  some  way  brought  brilliance  into  his 
life.  But  it  was  a  brilliance  that  had  been  disrupting.  She 
had  invaded  his  firmament,  his  timeless  firmament  of  mild 
tranquillities,  like  a  hot  and  hurrying  comet  scoring  its  path 
across  a  pallid  Milky  Way.  If  she  had  lighted  up  his  day 
she  had  also  lighted  up  its  misdeeds.  And  he  found  a  black 

joy  in  the  thought  of  sud- 
denly confronting  her  with 
the  truth. 

"What  would  you  say  if 
I  told  you  that  I'd  stolen 
that  money?"  he  found 
himself  asking  her. 

"I  wouldn't  believe  it," 
was  her  thoughtful  answer. 

"Why?"  he  demanded. 
He  knew  now  that,  if  she  had 
succeeded  in  pinning  him 
down,  he  would  have  been 
as  helpless  as  a  museum 
moth. 

"  Because  I  think  you  are 
essentially  honest,"  was  her 
confident  reply. 

"Well,  it  was  almost  as 
bad  as  stealing  it,"  he 
triumphantly  protested, 
realizing  that  it  was  now 
his  turn  to  bracket  her  w  ith 
him  as  a  conspirator. 
"Why?"  she  inquired. 
"Because  I  broke  a 
twenty-dollar  counterfeit 
bill  to  get  the  money  you 
wanted."  He  spoke  very 
quietly,  but  his  voice  was 
tremulous  with  suppressed 
excitement. 

Equally  quiet  was  the 
girl  as  she  received  the  full 
impact  of  that  message. 
He  had  expected  her  quick 
hands  to  fling  some  fresh 
brand  on  his  fire  of  self- 
immolation.  But  in  this  she 
disappointed  him. 

"You  mean  you  didn't 
have  twelve  dollars?"  she 
asked. 

"  I'd  only  a  little  over  two 
dollars." 

"And  also  this  counter- 
feit bill?"  she  demanded. 
"Yes." 

"How  long  had  you  had  the  counterfeit?" 
"A  long  time!" 

Her  brow,  for  some  reason  he  could  not  comprehend, 
cleared  perceptibly  at  that  assertion. 
"Why  had  you  never  passed  it?" 

"I'd  never  needed  to,"  he  told  her,  and  it  wasn't  until 
he  beheld  her  faint  wince  that  he  realized  the  brusquerie  of 
that  confession. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  give  me  the  counterfeit?"  she 
continued.  He  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  The  enforced 
lowness  of  their  voices  gave  a  factitious  air  of  intimacy  to 
all  their  talk. 

"And  have  you  run  the  risk  of  breaking  a  bad  bill?"  he 
demanded. 

The  cloud  of  that  offense  had  hung  heavy  enough  over 
his  own  head.  He  had  already  dramatized  too  many  exi- 
gencies and  imagined  too  many  arresting  hands  being 
placed  on  his  shoulder  and  too  many  Federal  trials  and  final 
commitments. 

"Yet  you  ran  the  same  risk  yourself,  didn't  you?" 
"Yes,  but  it's  different  with  a  man." 
Her  face  was  troubled  again. 

"  You  mean  you'd  done  this  sort  of  thing  before?" 
"No,  I'd  never  done  it  before.   I'd  been  too  cowardly." 
She  sal  staring  thoughtfully  down  into  her  coffee  cup. 
Then  she  suddenly  looked  up  at  him. 

"You  don't  mind  my  questioning  you  this  way,  do  you? 
You  see,  it's  all  so  tremendously  important." 

Although  Widder  did  not  see,  he  felt  that  her  viewpoint 
ought  at  least  to  be  respected. 

"Hut  the  thing's  over  ami  done  with,"  he  protested. 
"And  no  amount  of  talking  can  put  it  right." 

"Then  you  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  put  right  if  you 
found  a  way  of  doing  it?"  she  asked  almost  hopefully. 

"  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  put  right,"  he  agreed,  but  without 
enthusiasm.  Twenty  dollars,  he  remembered,  was  twenty 
dollars.    And  billH  of  that  size  did  not  grow  on  bin  In 
Never,  in  a  whole  year's  lime,  had  he  been  twenty  dollars 
ahead  of  t  he  game. 

"So,  you  see,  the  thing's  not  over  anil  done  wild.  It's 
really  only  beginning." 

"Beginning?"  echoed  Widder. 

(Continued  on  fug-  40) 
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Too  Busy 

WE  DO  not  know  any  good  reason  to  discredit  the 
intimations  from  Washington  that  Congress  will  be 
too  busy  at  this  session  to  take  up  the  matter  of  a  national 
budget.  That  would  be  rather  like  Congress.  Nobody  we 
know  of,  in  Washington  or  out,  denies  that  the  present 
method  of  spending  public  money  inevitably  leads  to 
extravagance  and  inefficiency.  But  in  this  particular  ses- 
sion Congress  will  spend  more  money  than  ever  before, 
and  its  time  will  be  so  fully  occupied  with  disbursing  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  of  the  public's  funds  that  probably  it 
will  be  unable  to  devote  any  attention  to  the  incidental 
matter  of  spending  the  money  wisely. 

Spending  the  money  is  the  exigent  thing.  Considering 
how  it  may  be  spent  to  the  best  purpose  is  a  thing  for 
leisurely  deliberation.  You  have  perhaps  taken  a  small 
child  with  a  nickel  into  a  candy  shop  and  observed  that  it 
immediately  spent  the  nickel  for  the  first  article  of  confec- 
tion that  met  its  eye,  and  then  looked  round  the  shop  to 
see  whether  there  was  something  else  it  might  have  liked 
better. 

True,  there  is  much  to  do  at  this  session,  which— one 
may  hope— will  be  short.  But  a  national  budget  has  been 
discussed  for  several  years.  The  faults  of  the  present  sys- 
tem have  been  copiously  described  and  pretty  unanimously 
admitted.  We  come  now  to  greater  expenditures  than 
ever;  but  there  has  really  been  no  time,  and  there  is  no 
time  now,  to  adopt  a  better  method. 

The  Pay  Envelope 

PROBABLY  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  live  out  of  a  pay  envelope  —  that  is, 
on  wages,  or  on  salaries  that  are  only  wages  under  a 
politer  name.  Employees  of  manufactures,  mines  and 
railroads  exceed  ten  millions.  There  are  six  million  farm 
laborers.  Skilled  workmen  not  in  manufactures,  such  as 
carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  dressmakers,  number  a 
million  and  a  half.  There  are  salespeople,  teamsters,  labor- 
ers in  the  building  trades,  and  so  on.  Though  these  figures 
are  only  rough  approximations,  one  can  count  up  twenty- 
five  millions  who  are  pretty  certainly  on  the  pay  roll. 

There  are  many  others  whose  status  is  uncertain.  For 
example,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  butcher, 
baker,  blacksmith  or  barber  is  an  employee  or  a  proprietor. 
But  of  thirty-eight  million  people  gainfully  employed, 
about  two-thirds  no  doubt  live  on  wages.  They  may  be 
proprietors,  too,  of  a  savings-bank  account,  a  few  bonds, 
a  house  and  lot.  But  their  main  dependence  for  a  liveli- 
hood is  the  pay  envelope. 

Hence  the  tremendous  importance  of  wages— for  prob- 
ably about  nine  salaries  out  of  ten  are  indistinguishable 
from  wages  except  by  name. 

The  yearly  wage  bill  of  the  country  has  been  estimated 
at  fourteen  billion  dollars,  which  we  take  to  be  conserva- 
tive. This  would  be  a  little  under  half  the  estimated  total 
national  income  of  thirty  billions.  The  remainder  goes 
largely  to  ten  millions,  or  thereabout,  of  employers  or  pro- 
prietors—largely because  there  are  the  professional  people 
to  be  paid,  and  some  of  those  on  the  pay  roll  are  proprietors, 


too,  although  relatively,  no  doubt,  to  only  a  small  extent. 
The  ten  millions,  or  thereabout,  includes  nearly  six  million 
farmers— roughly  one-third  tenants,  two-thirds  owners— 
considerably  over  a  million  retail  dealers,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  other  small  proprietors  who  do  not  think  they 
are  getting  an  undue  share. 

As  a  large  and  everstanding  proposition,  there  should  be 
more  and  always  more  in  the  pay  envelope.  But  you  can- 
not cut  out  of  a  given  piece  of  cloth  more  garments  than 
the  cloth  contains. 

The  Nation's  Meat  Market 

A LETTER  from  a  country  banker  raises  the  question 
whether  the  big  packers'  domination  of  the  meat 
trade  operates  injuriously  to  the  livestock  industry.  Many 
people  in  the  livestock  industry  believe  it  does;  but  it  is  a 
hard  case  to  prove. 

We  had  a  big  wheat  crop  in  1914  and  one  that  broke  the 
record  in  1915,  yet  wheat  prices  are  high.  The  export 
demand,  they  say,  accounts  for  this.  Well,  there  is  a  big 
export  demand  for  beef  and  pork  products  too. 

Shipments  in  1915  were  much  larger  than  in  1914,  yet 
prices  are  not  higher.  They  were  rather  lower  in  1915  than 
in  1914. 

In  considering  this  contrast  the  fact  that  the  meat  trade 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  naturally  attracts 
attention.  The  business  of  these  men  has  been  investi- 
gated as  thoroughly  as  any  in  the  country,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's prosecution  of  them  failed.  Their  position  in  the 
meat  trade  seems  to  be  a  result  of  free  competition,  with 
the  ablest  competitors  naturally  coming  out  on  top. 

As  contrasted  with  the  packing  industry,  the  livestock 
industry  is  unorganized.  A  foot-and-mouth  epidemic,  a 
short  corn  crop,  or  soft  corn  in  a  given  region,  points  to  a 
final  decrease  in  the  supply  of  meat  animals  and  ought  to 
be  a  reason  for  higher  prices.  But  usually,  in  fact,  its  first 
result  is  a  great  rush  of  stock  to  market,  which  lowers 
prices.  Grain  can  be  held  indefinitely  at  small  expense. 
To  hold  livestock,  which  must  be  fed  daily,  involves  much 
expense. 

The  meat  market  operated  unsatisfactorily  to  growers 
last  year.  The  question  is  whether  the  trouble  did  not 
arise  from  complete  lack  of  organization  in  the  growing  end 
rather  than  from  highly  developed  organization  in  the 
packing  end. 

The  War  Decision 

A TROUBLESOME  thing  about  this  war  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  whether  its  object  has  been  achieved. 
Both  sides  say  the  prime  object  is  to  make  sure  that 
another  like  war  shall  not  occur  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  Germans  say  they  must  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Fatherland,  with  due  weight  in  the  world  and  due 
liberty  to  expand,  and  with  reasonable  guaranties  that  its 
present  enemies  shall  not  again  attack  it.  The  Allies  gen- 
erally say  the  grand  object  is  to  reduce  Germany  to  such 
a  state  that  it  cannot  attack  a  neighbor  for  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years.  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  reduced  Prussia 
to  that  state,  but  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  it  was 
overrunning  Austria  and  France. 

To  make  Germany  actually  impotent  and  negligible 
would  probably  involve  a  quantity  of  military  destruction 
compared  with  which  the  quantity  already  wrought  would 
be  small.  France  seemed  pretty  thoroughly  crushed  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but  has  a  far  more  formidable 
army  now  than  ever  under  the  third  Napoleon.  Shattering 
a  virile  state  into  actual  helplessness  is  a  tremendously  tall 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  failure  to  conquer  on 
Germany's  part,  an  acknowledgment  that  she  is  unable  to 
overcome  her  enemies— with  the  natural  revulsion  of  her 
people  against  enormous  sacrifices  that  accomplished 
nothing — might  very  well  put  an  end  to  any  danger  of 
aggression  from  her  government. 

A  liberal  peace  treaty  may  very  well  be  more  lasting 
than  a  drastic  one.  The  most  useful  object  of  the  war  is 
to  get  the  notion  of  fighting  out  of  Europe's  head. 

Definitions 

THE  common  tongue  has  been  enriched  within  the  last 
year  or  so  by  a  new  word — one  of  those  highly  con- 
venient controversial  terms  that  mean  whatever  the  user 
chooses  to  imply.  The  word  is  "pacifist." 

If  you  should  ask  a  pacifist  probably  he  would  say  the 
word  meant  one  who  believed  lasting  peace  among  nations 
to  be  a  practically  attainable  object,  because  people  are 
growing  more  humane;  because  it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  trade  is  a  more  dependable  instrument  of  national 
aggrandizement  than  war  is;  because  the  certain  costs  of 
war  outweigh  any  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it;  because  the  masses  of  the  common  people  see  more  and 
more  clearly  that  they  suffer  the  losses  of  war  and  gain 
nothing  from  its  victories,  so  that  every  government  will 
be  more  and  more  reluctant  to  start  a  quarrel.  Probably 
he  would  say  a  pacifist  was  one  who  believed  in  circulating 
and  insisting  upon  these  reasons  against  war,  hoping 


thereby  to  create  a  universal  body  of  opinion  that  would 
permanently  check  military  aggression. 

If  you  ask  a  violent  opponent  he  would  probably  say 
pacifist  meant  a  fool,  a  poltroon,  a  traitor  who  believed  in 
submitting  to  every  injury  and  would  cheerfully  hand  the 
United  States  or  his  children  or  the  wife  of  his  bosom  over 
to  anybody  who  made  a  truculent  demand.  The  word  is 
used  indifferently  as  a  synonym  for  Christian,  philosopher, 
humanitarian,  ass,  coward,  demagogue,  knave.  It  could 
be  applied  with  equal  appropriateness  to  Washington,  who 
counseled  avoidance  of  European  quarrels,  or  to  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  sought  to  end  the  Revolutionary  War  by 
betraying  his  country. 

It  is  nice  to  have  a  handful  of  these  large,  loose  terms 
lying  round.  They  save  one  the  effort  of  exact  thought. 

Borrowing  on  Land 

OVER  a  year  ago  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  established  by  the  legislature  to  mobilize 
farm-mortgage  and  town-mortgage  credit.  It  was  to  act 
for  local  cooperative  loan  associations  already  long  in 
existence,  taking  their  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  selling 
its  bonds  or  debentures  based  on  such  mortgages. 

The  primary  machinery  for  the  scheme — namely,  the 
local  associations— had  been  in  operation  for  years.  But 
it  is  only  just  recently  that  the  Land  Bank  made  its  first 
issue  of  bonds— fifty  thousand  dollars  in  amount,  bearing 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  interest  and  sold  at  par.  It  took 
many  months  to  get  the  plan  into  operation.  Of  course,  if 
it  had  been  necessary  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  first 
organize  the  local  loan  associations  it  would  have  taken 
much  longer. 

Settled  business  practices  of  any  sort  change  slowly,  even 
though  a  better  substitute  is  offered.  To  put  a  national 
farm-credit  scheme  into  extensive  operation  will  be  the 
work  of  years.  Congress  should  keep  that  in  mind  in  its 
legislation  on  the  subject.  A  good  many  hopeful  people 
think  it  can  be  done  in  a  few  weeks;  but  they  are  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

War  and  Savings 

IT  IS  calculated  that  the  destruction  of  wealth  which 
existed  prior  to  the  war  has,  so  far,  been  slight.  Some 
bridges,  buildings,  ships,  and  so  on,  have  been  destroyed; 
but  the  total,  when  bulked  against  the  aggregate  posses- 
sions of  Europe,  is  so  small  that  if  a  census  of  the  wealth  of 
the  belligerent  countries  were  taken  to-day  the  sum  would 
differ  from  that  of  July,  1914,  by  only  an  infinitesimal 
fraction. 

Normally,  it  is  estimated,  the  belligerent  countries  save 
about  seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year — producing 
that  much  more  than  they  consume,  the  surplus  going 
largely  into  what  are  called  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  railroads,  factories,  ships,  and  what  not.  Since  war 
began  they  have  saved  nothing.  That  is  the  first  item  of 
war  loss  and — except,  of  course,  the  loss  of  human  life  and 
limb — the  most  important  one.  Then  they  have  either 
withdrawn  investments  previously  made  in  neutral  coun- 
tries or  gone  into  debt  in  those  countries  to  the  amount  of 
three  or  four  billions  more. 

Broadly  speaking,  whatever  is  consumed  during  the  war 
is  also  produced  during  the  war;  so  there  is  no  actual 
diminution  of  wealth  except  in  the  comparatively  rare 
cases  where  something  that  existed  before  the  war  is 
destroyed.  But  nothing  is  saved.  That,  aside  from  human 
labor  power,  is  the  first  item  in  war  loss.  The  individual 
who  saves  nothing  is  financing  himself  on  a  war  footing. 
How  many  of  them  there  are  in  this  peaceful  land ! 

Making  an  Army 

ON  TWO  points  advocates  of  extensive  preparedness  are 
generally  vague.  First  is  the  cost.  Our  little  military 
establishment  costs  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  dollars  a  year.  What  such  a  one  as  they  dream  of 
would  cost,  on  any  possible  plan,  is  something  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — coming  up  for  reelection  next  year  or 
the  year  following — would  shudder  to  think  of.  The  other 
point  is  officers.  Nobody  insists  more  on  the  necessity  of 
training  for  common  soldiers  than  big  army  men  do.  But 
training  for  officers  is  even  more  essential.  Without  an 
adequate  staff  of  well-trained  officers  any  body  of  fighting 
men  is  little  better  than  the  raw  militia  which  your  big 
army  man  so  scorns. 

Proper  training  of  officers  is  not  to  be  had  on  any  free- 
and-easy  democratic  sixty-days-a-year-for-two-years  plan. 
Especially  nowadays,  when  fighting  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
mechanics,  efficient  army  officers  must,  in  the  main,  be 
trained  like  professors  of  any  other  science. 

We  now  have  forty-seven  hundred  officers  to  eighty- 
seven  thousand  men— roughly  one  officer  to  eighteen  men — 
the  officers'  proper  training,  of  course,  requiring  decidedly 
longer  than  that  of  the  men.  If  we  are  to  have  a  big  force, 
fit  to  fight  on  call,  we  should  begin  by  specially  educating 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  young  men  for  the  profession  of 
arms. 
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IN  THE  little  outer  room  of  the  Air  Boat  Company's 
office — with  its  glossy  new  rosewood  desk,  three  speck- 
less  chairs,  and  tall  metal  filing  case  also  brand  new  and 
quite  empty— a  blond,  ample  young  woman 
sat  reading  a  magazine  love  story  and  chewing  ^^^fi 
gum.  She  was  the  company's  stenographer; 
but  as  the  company  transacted  no  business  of 
any  sort,  and  virtually  nobody  except  Albert 
Lamb  and  Billy  Wiggins  ever  came  to  the 
office  or  called  up  on  the  telephone,  her  posi- 
tion might  be  regarded  as  a  sinecure. 

She  glanced  up  impassively  as  Albert  Lamb 
stepped  in  and  passed  briskly  to  the  inner 
room,  where  Billy  Wiggins  impatiently  awaited  him. 

"Well,  Billy,  the  job  is  done,"  said  Lamb  with 
radiant  finality  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  shiny 
table.  "  He  will  buy  a  thousand  shares  of  Air  Boat  stock 
at  a  hundred  dollars  a  share  and  carry  it  for  me  ten  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I'm  to  take  it  off  his  hands  at  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  a  share.  And  if  I  don't  take  it 
off  his  hands  at  a  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  a  share  he 
knows  he  can  sell  it  to  John  M.  Schwer  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  share — at  least  he  thinks  he  knows  it." 

He  referred  to  George  G.  Gardner,  actual  head  of  the 
firm  of  Winslow,  Gardner  &  Taft,  brokers,  whose  sumptu- 
ous offices  occupied  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Cereal 
National  Bank  Building— fourteen  stories  beneath  the  Air 
Boat  Company's  smart  little  office. 

Lamb  had  been  buying  a  large  quantity  of  Air  Boat 
stock  through  Mr.  Gardner's  firm  and  paying  spot  cash  for 
it — which  did  not  inconvenience  him  in  the  least,  because 
Billy  Wiggins  was  the  real  seller  of  the  stock ;  so  the  money 
Lamb  handed  over  to  Mr.  Gardner  one  day,  to  pay  for  Air 
Boat  stock,  was  handed  over  to  Billy  by  another  broker  the 
next  day  and  immediately  came  back  to  Lamb.  The  last 
transaction  involved  one  thousand  shares  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  share,  the  money  .having  been  paid 
down  in  New  York  under  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
Gardner  to  believe  that  the  real  purchaser  was  John  M. 
Schwer,  president  of  the  Nazareth  Steel  Company. 

For  a  moment  after  Lamb's  portentous  announcement 
there  was  silence  in  the  little  room,  while  the  partners 
indulged  that  mental  gratification  which  is  natural  to  men 
who  have  carried  an  arduous  enterprise  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion. 

Billy  Wiggins'  broad  and  snub-nosed  face  expanded  in 
a  grin  of  deep  felicity. 

"Gee!"  he  murmured  with  a  touch  of  awe.  "This  has 
been  a  he-one!  We'll  go  round  the  world  or  all  that's  left 
outside  the  war  zones." 

"I  was  looking  up  the  sailings  when  I  was  in  New  York," 
Lamb  replied,  thoughtfully  tapping  his  chin  with  the  end 
of  a  forefinger.  "We  had  best  beat  it  the  minute  we  get. 
our  hands  on  George  G.  Gardner's  money.  Arthur  Tracy 
is  carrying  a  thousand  shares  for  us  too.  There'll  be  :i 
terrible  roar  when  they  find  out  what  they've  got." 

"Let  'em  roar!"  Billy  replied  confidently.  "We'll  have 
ten  days'  start,  and  roaring's  all  they  can  do  anyhow." 

"Yes;  hut  it  will  he  just  as  well  to  get  the  passports  and 
the  tickets  under  other  names,"  Lamb  observed  with  a 
dreamy  little  smile.  "They'll  be  ho  hot  when  they  find  out 
what  they've  got  that  they  might,  rlo  something  foolish 
like  trying  to  have  us  pinched  on  the  other  side.  It  will  be 
better  to  give  'em  a  month  or  two  to  cool  off.  We'll  take 
passage  under  some-  other  name'!." 

"They  couldn't  possibly  get  anything  on  Molly?"  Hilly 
inquired. 

"Not  a  chance!"  Lamb  affirmed.  "She's  going  to  buy 
that  swell  little  toy  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue.   She  wants  to 


be  a  real  business  woman."  He  thought  it  over  and 
repeated:  "Not  a  chance!  Of  course  we  won't  leave  a 
trace  here.  We'll  leave  just  a  hundred  and  ninety-five 
dollars'  worth  of  slightly  used  furniture  and  ninety 
cents'  worth  of  fat  stenographer — and  our  blessing. 
You'd  better  tow  that  stuff  out  in  the  lake  and 
sink  it,"  he  added,  nodding  to  a  long  steel  box, 
japanned  a  cheerful  cherry  red,  which  stood  on  the 
window  ledge  behind  the  table. 

Billy  turned  round  in  his  chair  and  took  from 
the  box,  with  an  affectionate  grin,  a  roll  of  blue 
prints  and  a  folded  document  comprising  four 
long  typewritten  sheets,  with  a  sheet  of  heavy 
green  paper  on  the  back  for  a  cover.  The  blue 
prints  contained  diagrams  showing  exactly  how 
the  appliances  covered  by  the  Air  Boat  Company's  patents 
were  used  on  a  submarine. 

The  document  purported  to  be  a  contract  between 
Albert  Lamb,  president  of  the  Air  Boat  Company,  and 
John  M.  Schwer,  president  of  the  Nazareth  Steel  Company, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  company  was  to  pay  the 
former  a  royalty  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  every  sub- 
marine on  which  the  patented  appliances  were  used.  They 
had  hired  a  draftsman  to  make  the  blue  prints  from  some 
cuts  in  a  scientific  journal,  and  they  had  traced  the  bold, 
sprawling  signature  of  John  M.  Schwer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  contract  from  a  facsimile  of  the  same  under  Mr. 
Schwer's  portrait  in  a  magazine  article.  These  objects 
were  the  foundation  of  their  good  fortune  and  Billy  looked 
them  over  for  a  moment  with  an  affectionate  grin. 


"I'll  fetch  a  suit  case  up  here,"  he  said,  "and  carry  'em 
away.  I  can  burn  'em  up  in  the  grate  in  our  sitting  room 
at  the  hotel." 

"Well,  I'll  take  a  five-thirty  train  back  to  New  York 
this  afternoon,"  Lamb  remarked.  "  Maybe  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  the  deal  come  off  here;  but  I  want  to 
be  down  there  and  fix  up  about  our  passage  and  getting  our 
money  into  foreign  bills,  and  so  on.  Gardner  will  pay  for 
this  thousand  shares  of  stock  through  his  New  York  corre- 
spondents. They'll  pay  the  money  over  to  Schuyler  & 
Billings,  and,  of  course,  Schuyler  &  Billings  will  pay  it  to 
me.  I'll  wire  you;  but,  anyway,  you  take  a  fast  train 
Thursday  afternoon  and  we'll  sail  Friday.  [Meantime  keep 
Benny  Winslow  jollied  along.  Benny  has  been  worth  a 
whole  lot  of  money  to  us." 

He  referred  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Winslow — a  nephew 
of  the  nominal  head  of  Winslow,  Gardner  &  Taft— whom 
they  had  taken  into  their  confidence  and  even  made  a 
director  of  the  Air  Boat  Company,  in  perfect  assurance 
that  when  they  showed  him  their  blue  prints  and  alleged 
contract  with  John  M.  Schwer  he  would  promptly  pass  the 
information  along  to  his  chief,  George  G.  Gardner. 

Benny  was  then  twenty-six  years  old  and  still  abhorred 
coats  and  hats.  He  was  commonly  to  be  seen  in  the  cus- 
tomers' room  at  the  rear  of  Winslow,  Gardner  &  Taft's 
sumptuous  offices,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  up  above  his  elbows,  smoking  a  formidable  brier  or 
meerschaum  pipe,  his  trousers  loosely  held  up  by  a  rusty 
leather  belt.  If  he  had  an  errand  to  do  at  another  broker's 
office  or  a  bank,  and  it  was  anything  above  zero,  he  simply 
stuck  one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket  and  put  the  pipe 
over  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  sallied  forth.  Now  and 
then  he  appeared  on  the  financial  thoroughfare  tugging  a 
bulldog  of  bloodcurdling  appearance  by  a  chain. 

He  seemed  to  have  an  enormous  acquaintance.  Other 
young  men — often  with  caps  or  hats  stuck  on  the  extreme 
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back  of  their  heads— flocked  to  Winslow,  Gardner  &  Taft's 
to  see  him.  With  heads  close  together  they  studied  the 
broad  tape  ticker  or  the  inner  pages  of  the  newspapers  with 
an  intentness  that  might  have  indicated  profound  interest 
in  stocks  and  bonds— only  the  items  they  studied  were 
exclusively  about  sporting  events. 

When  Benny  Winslow  was  constrained  to  such  an  effete 
article  as  a  hat  he  mostly  chose  something  quite  unusual. 
Just  now,  for  example,  he  was  wearing  a  soiled  headpiece 
that  had  originally  been  bright  green,  with  a  brick-red 
band  round  it,  and  a  place  on  the  flopping  brim  where 
apparently  a  dog  had  chewed  it.  Yet  many  of  the  most 
substantial  patrons  of  Winslow,  Gardner  &  Taft  were  very 
glad  to  converse  with  Benny  — on  the  subject  of  golf,  as  to 
which  his  extensive  knowledge  and  expert  opinions  inspired 
them  with  a  respect  as  great  as  their  good-natured  con- 
tempt for  his  views  on  financial  matters. 

lie  was  an  amiable,  sociable,  open-hearted  young  man 
and,  as  Billy  Wiggins  remarked,  open-headed  too;  for  his 
plastic  mind  readily  took  whatever  impression  a  really 
aggressive  will  sought  to  imprint  on  it. 

George  G.  Gardner's  will  was  of  the  aggressive  sort.  His 
sallow  face,  round  shoulders  and  irascible  temper  indicated 
dyspepsia.  Being  forbidden  to  smoke  cigars,  he  ate  them. 
Constant  trouble  with  his  digestion  gave  a  yellowish  tinge 
to  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and  made  them  slightly  bloodshot. 
Being  bald,  he  had  a  superstition  that  even  the  lightest 
draft  striking  on  his  unprotected  head  gave  him  neu- 
ralgia; so  he  always  wore  a  hat  in  the  office.  Just  now  it 
was  a  panama  article,  turned  far  down  in  front  and  far  up 
in  the  back.  His  dark  and  somewhat  bloodshot  eyes, 
gleaming  out  from  under  the  down-turned  brim  of  the  hat, 
had  a  rather  sinister  suggestion.  Aside  from  that,  his 
caustic  tongue  and  uncertain  temper  kept  Benny  Winslow 
in  a  sort  of  surreptitious  terror  of  him. 

In  his  private  office,  the  door  being  shut,  Mr.  Gardner 
was  speaking  to  Benny  Winslow  with  a  kind  of  irascible 
incisiveness— holding  a  telegram  in  his  left  hand. 

"Lamb  has  bought  a  lot  of  that  stock  through  this 
office,"  he  was  saying;  "and  he  paid  cash  for  it.  Some- 
body in  New  York  bought  a  thousand  shares  through  this 
office  and  paid  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  share 
for  it.  I  know  that,  because  the  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  passed  through  my  own  hands.  It  looks 
as  though  John  Schwer  had  bought  it.  Of  course,  if  John 
Schwer  is  after  this  stock  at  anything  like  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  share  it's  safe  stuff  to  buy  at  par;  so 
I  told  Lamb  I'd  have  our  New  York  correspondents  buy  a 
thousand  shares  that  Schuyler  &  Billings  have  got  at  par 
and  carry  it  for  him  ten  days.  Understand?" 

Benny  nodded  with  an  air  of  deep  interest.  With  his 
slightly  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  hard  on  the  young  man's  face 
Mr.  Gardner  continued: 

"That's  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money.  You  under- 
stand, Benny,  the  most  I  know  about  this  Air  Boat  Com- 
pany is  what  you  told  me — and  you're  a  good  deal  of  a 
sucker.  I  thought  I'd  better  inquire  a  little  myself.  Now, 
Tom  Gregory's  one  of  the  best  friends  I've  got  on  earth — 
he  wouldn't  go  back  on  me  in  a  hundred  years;  and 


Tom  Gregory's  thick  with  Peter  Cowles,  and  Peter  Cowles 
is  thick  with  John  Schwer;  so  I  wrote  to  Tom  Gregory 
about  it  confidentially.   Here's  the  answer." 

He  held  up  the  telegram  and  Benny  read,  under  a  New 
York  date  line: 

It's  a  fake.  C.  has  seen  S.  S.  never  heard  of  any  such 
concern  and  never  signed  any  such  contract.  C.  wants  to 
see  the  contract.   Can't  you  send  it  to  me?  T.  G. 

"But  I've  seen  the  contract!"  Benny  exclaimed  excit- 
edly. "It's  right  up  in  the  company's  office  now.  I've 
seen  a  check  to  their  order  signed  by  John  M.  Schwer.  As 
1  told  you  before,  this  submarine  business  is  all  contraband 
and  under  the  hat.  If  it  got  out  that  the  Nazareth  Steel 
Company  was  making  submarines  for  the  Allies  the  Gov- 
ernment would  stop  it.  Lamb  and  Billy  Wiggins  both  told 
me  John  Schwer  would  be  bound  to  deny  the  contract  if 
anybody  asked  him.  They  said  they'd  deny  it  themselves. 
What  I  told  you,  you  know,  was  confidential,"  he  added  in 
mild  accusation. 

"Well,  never  you  mind  about  that!"  Mr.  Gardner 
replied  harshly.  "  Denying  things  to  outsiders  is  one  thing; 
but  denying  'em  to  a  man  who's  been  your  close  friend  for 
twenty  years,  as  Peter  Cowles  has  been  John  Schwer's 
friend,  is  another  thing.  Now  you  understand  this  is  just 
as  safe  with  Tom  Gregory  as  it  would  be  with  me.  It  was 
through  you  I  got  into  this  thing,  young  man;  and  now  I 
propose  to  know  where  I  stand.  If  that  contract's  genu- 
ine— why,  it's  all  right;  but  I  propose  to  know.  And  if 
I  can't  know  I'll  throw  it  overboard. 

"Now  see  here!"  He  prodded  an  imperative  forefinger 
against  the  young  man's  collar  bone.  "Don't  you  bother 
any  about  keeping  things  confidential  for  Lamb  and  Wig- 
gins. I  want  some  confidential  business  myself.  You're 
a  director  of  that  Air  Boat  Company.  You  just  slide  up  to 
the  office  and  get  that  contract.  Then  you  hop  on  the  De 
Luxe  to-day  and  beat  it  to  New  York,  and  hand  that  con- 
tract to  Tom  Gregory.  Understand,  this  is  confidential  for 
me!"  He  emphasized  the  pronoun  heavily  and  dug  his 
finger  harder  against  Benny's  collar  bone.  "Look  sharp 
now;  for  you've  only  got  two  hours!" 

Under  the  powerful  spur  of  Mr.  Gardner's  will  Benny, 
bareheaded  and  coatless,  went  straight  to  the  smart  little 
office  of  the  Air  Boat  Company.  As  usual,  only  the  plump 
stenographer  occupied  it.  He  nodded  to  her  darkly — 
strengthening  himself  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  duly 
elected  director  of  the  company — passed  to  the  inner  room, 
opened  the  japanned  box,  and  secured  the  green-covered 
document.  He  was  going  out  with  it  in  his  hand— frown- 
ing forbiddingly  for  the  benefit  of  the  plump  stenographer — 
but  his  nerve  rather  failed  him.  He  couldn't  quite  over- 
come the  secret  anxiety  to  apologize  to  somebody,  or 
everybody,  so  he  wheeled  round,  returned  to  the  shiny 
new  table  in  the  inner  room  and  wrote  a  note. 

"Give  that  to  Mr.  Wiggins  when  he  returns,"  he  said 
portentously  to  the  stenographer  as  he  laid  the  note  on  her 
desk. 

Now,  though  virtually  nobody  ever  came  to  the  Air  Boat 
office  or  called  over  the  telephone,  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient— lest  possibly  somebody  might  come  or  call  up 


and  think  it  strange  that  the  office  should  be  deserted— to 
have  somebody  always  on  guard  between  half  past  nine 
and  half  past  four.  About  noon,  therefore,  Billy  Wiggins 
relieved  the  ample  stenographer  for  half  an  hour  while  she 
regaled  herself  with  sweet  cakes  and  coffee  in  a  cafeteria  up 
the  street. 

It  was  just  past  noon  and  she  was  putting  on  her  hat 
when  Billy  came  bursting  in,  his  broad,  snub-nosed  face 
radiant  with  good  humor.  Passing  out,  she  mentioned  the 
note  on  her  desk.  Billy  recognized  the  handwriting  and 
for  a  moment  stood  grinning  at  it — grinning  at  the  shiny 
new  furniture;  grinning  at  the  whole  world.  His  mind  was 
all  clear  blue  sky,  with  the  sun  shining  its  brightest  and  a 
gentle  breeze  rippling  the  ripening  grain.  In  that  expan- 
sive mood  -  with  even  a  little  chuckle  as  he  wondered  what 
Benny  Winslow  wanted  he  dropped  down  at  the  stenog- 
rapher's desk,  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Billy:  An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Gardner,  who 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  a  man  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
John  Schwer,  has  raised  a  question  about  the  genuineness 
of  our  contract.  Of  course  we  understand  Schwer  would  be 
bound  to  deny  it;  but  Mr.  Gardner  don't,  quite.  I  told 
him  I'd  stake  my  life  the  contract  was  all  right.  To  prove 
it  I'm  taking  it  down  to  New  York  to-day  on  the  De  Luxe, 
to  be  verified.  Don't  worry  now.  It  will  all  be  in  strictest 
confidence.  Think  you  will  see,  on  reflection,  I  am  acting 
wisely,  since  the  question  has  been  raised.       B.  F.  W. 

When  he  finished  reading  Billy's  mouth  was  open  and 
his  eyes  had  a  glassy  stare.  Half  paralyzed  as  he  was  for 
the  moment,  he  got  himself  out  of  the  chair— muttering  to 
his  anguished  heart  that  it  could  not  really  be  true— and 
went  to  the  inner  room.  It  needed  hardly  a  glance  to 
assure  him  the  contract  was  gone;  and  as  he  gaped  into  the 
box  he  was  riven  by  vain  remorse  because  he  had  neglected 
that  very  morning  to  bring  down  a  suit  case  and  carry  off 
the  contract  and  blue  prints. 

For  a  moment  he  had  just  wit  enough  to  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  calamity.  The  contract,  of  course,  was  a 
forgery.  Therefore,  it  was  not  merely  that  he  feared  Lamb 
might  miss  selling  Mr.  Gardner  a  thousand  shares  of  Air 
Boat  stock.  The  grueling  point  of  the  situation  was  that, 
instead  of  affluently  journeying  round  the  world,  they 
stood  a  beautiful  chance  of  spending  a  long  time  in  very 
circumscribed,  unaffluent  circumstances. 

Billy's  mind  was  by  no  means  the  subtle  and  compli- 
cated machine  that  Lamb's  was.  Benny's  note,  so  to  speak, 
knocked  him  over  the  head  and  tossed  him  into  a  deep,  cold 
sea;  but  when  he  rose  to  the  surface  he  went  into  action 
instantly.  With  a  hand  that  trembled  slightly  he  jerked 
out  his  watch.  It  was  fourteen  minutes  past  twelve  and 
the  De  Luxe  left  at  twelve-forty. 

He  burst  from  the  office  and  ran  to  the  elevator.  Inci- 
dentally jostling  half  a  dozen  indignant  persons,  he  raced 
through  the  lower  hall  and  out  on  the  flagging.  Then  he 
could  fairly  have  burst  into  tears,  for  there  was  not  a  taxi 
in  sight.  The  only  daylight  moment  between  the  Flood  and 
the  Millennium  when  there  was  no  taxi  in  sight  on  lower 
La  Salle  Street  must  be  just  that  one  particular  moment  of 
such  crucial  importance  to  himself!  All  awash  inside,  he 
went  on  a  dogtrot  toward  the  Board  of  Trade  and  caught 
a  cab  at  the  corner. 

' '  Beat  it !"  he  said  to  the  driver ;  yet  somehow  his  glassy 
eye  registered  the  sight  along  the  street,  and  in  a  moment 
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he  pounded  and  shouted  frantically— almost 
going  through  the  front  of  the  cab  when  the  driver 
clamped  on  all  brakes. 

Billy  tore  the  door  open,  raced  madly  back  to 
the  leather-goods  store,  the  show  window  of  which 
had  given  him  an  idea.  There  he  seized  an  empty 
bag,  flung  a  bill  at  the  astonished  young  lady 
behind  the  counter,  and  then  ran  back  to  the  cab, 
bag  in  hand. 

The  compartments  on  the  train  were  all  gone. 
He  could  get  nothing  but  an  upper  berth,  which 
proved  to  be  at  the  front  of  the  first  sleeper, 
behind  the  dining  car.  He  swung  aboard  as  the 
wheels  began  to  turn  and  dropped  into  the  seat, 
wiping  his  brow. 

He  had  not,  so  far,  really  had  an  idea.  Mostly, 
being  confronted  with  a  quite  poignant  danger, 
he  had  just  acted  on  the  bulldoggy  instinct  to  fly 
headlong  at  the  point  whence  the  danger  rose.  It 
had  been  rather  vaguely  in  his  mind  to  get  on  the 
train,  get  Benny  Winslow,  and  get  the  contract 
away  from  him.  Now,  however,  as  his  tumultu- 
ous thoughts  settled  into  some  semblance  of 
order,  he  began  to  perceive  that  falling  on  a  pas- 
senger, clouting  him  over  the  head  and  going 
through  his  baggage  would  be  rather  imprac- 
ticable. 

Of  course  Benny  had  the  contract  on  instruc- 
tions from  George  G.  Gardner.  That  was  a  plain 
inference  from  his  note.  And  George  G.  Gardner 
was  not  a  person  who  could  be  easily  persuaded 
the  moon  was  made  of  gTeen  cheese.  Benny 
Winslow  himself  had  plenty  of  sportsmanly  sand. 
Going  at  him  hammer  and  tongs  would  scarcely 
answer.  There  was  the  chance  of  snuggling  up 
to  him  and  finding  an  opportunity  to  purloin — 
or,  more  accurately,  recover — the  contract;  but 
anything  that  roused  Benny's  suspicion  would 
clearly  heighten  the  danger.  If  only  he  could  get 
hold  of  the  contract  now,  without  Benny's  knowing  it! 

The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  clearer  it  seemed  this 
was  the  safest  course — in  a  situation  where  the  maximum 
of  safety  was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  powder  factory  with 
several  intoxicated  hands  smoking  cigarettes. 

It  struck  him  presently  that  Benny  had  not  gone  by  to 
the  dining  car  for  luncheon.  When  he  did  go  by  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  train. 

Billy  had  not  even  a  newspaper  behind  which  to  conceal 
himself;  but  he  huddled  low  down  in  the  corner  of  the  seat, 
jammed  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  kept  an  eye  on  the  aisle 
along  which  Benny  must  pass  on  his  way  to  the  diner.  At 
a  quarter  after  one  he  had  not  passed.  Then  Billy  pain- 
fully surmised  that  he  had  gone  to  the  diner  before  the 
train  started  and  would  presently  be  returning;  so,  with  a 
heavy  and  foreboding  heart,  he  got  up  and  walked  through 
the  train. 

Of  course  Benny,  traveling  at  the  firm's  expense,  would 
have  a  compartment  or  drawing-room  if  he  had  been  able 
to  get  one.  The  doors  of  many  of  the  compartments  and 
drawing-rooms  were  closed.  Those  that  were  open,  and  the 
berths  in  the  open  cars,  disclosed  no  sign  of  Benjamin  F. 
Winslow. 

How  would  any  sign  be  disclosed?  Billy  pondered  that 
gloomily  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  observation  car.  He 
did  not  know;  and  he  soon  began  to  be  haunted  by  a 
notion  that  Benny,  having  finished  his  luncheon,  would 
come  into  the  observation  car  and  discover  him.  By  now 
it  seemed  fairly  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  keep  his  pres- 
ence on  the  train  unknown  to  Benny. 

He  waited  miserably,  not  daring  to  go  forward  — though 
he  was  hungry  and  wanted  luncheon  himself— and  fearing 
to  sit  where  he  was. 

In  his  low  and  harrowed  mental  state  he  thought  he  had 
been  a  fool  to  catch  the  train  at  all.  It  would  have  been 
better,  he  reflected,  if  he  had  stayed  in  Chicago  and  told 
Lamb  of  the  situation  over  the  long-distance  telephone. 
Now  he  was  in  the  contemptible  position  of  the  person  who 
had  the  bear  by  the  tail.  He  could  not  let  go  and  it  was 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  he  could  hold  on. 

As  he  beat  from  one  angle  to  another  of  the  case,  every 
point  of  view  showed  a  still  more  somber  outlook  than  the 
last.  For  Benny  to  find  him  on  the  train  at  all  would 
be  a  suspicious  circumstance,  probably  leading  straight  to 
disaster.  .  .  .  The  train  would  get  to  New  York  at 
half  past  nine  in  the  morning.  Half  an  hour  later  lienny 
would  hand  the  contract  to  the  intimate  friend  of  the  inti- 
mate friend,  and  half  an  hour  after  that,  it  would  be  all  over 
except  adjusting  the  handcuffs.  .  .  .  He  could  find 
Lamb  and  they  could  probably  get  at  far  a  .  New  Haven 
before  the  police  were  notified. 

After  some  sodden  hours  the  train  Mopped  at  Toledo. 
A  desperate  young  man,  whose  broad  and  Mlttb  POKd  face 
was  set  in  a  formidable  scowl  under  the  brim  of  a  hat  that 
was  jammed  as  far  down  on  bin  head  as  it  would  go,  slipped 
from  the  observation  ear,  walked  rapidly  along  the  plat 
form  and  climbed  swiftly  aboard  the  first  sleeper  behind 
the  dining  car,  where  he  dived  into  the  lavatory  and  hud- 
dled in  the  corner  of  the  seat.  As  smokitig  was  done  in  t  he 


Her  Position  Might  be  Regarded  as  a  Sinecure 

buffet  car,  the  lavatory  seemed  as  safe  as  anything  could 
be.  Just  as  the  train  started  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
should  have  sent  Lamb  a  telegram  from  Toledo;  but,  of 
course,  he  thought — with  bitterness  exceeding  gall  and 
wormwood — it  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  until  it  was 
too  late ! 

He  tried  to  light  up.  Certainly  he  must  do  something 
or  other.  Presently  he  resolved  to  wait  until  Benny  went 
in  to  dinner — then  make  a  desperate  effort  to  locate  his 
baggage.  He  would  even  describe  Benny  to  the  various 
porters — tell  some  ghastly  lie  about  being  a  friend  of 
Benny's,  and  Benny's  having  sent  him  from  the  dining  car 
to  get  some  cigars  out  of  his  bag.  Of  course  that  would 
stamp  him  with  identification  marks  from  head  to  foot 
when  Benny  presently  discovered  that  the  contract  had 
been  abstracted;  but  he  was  stamped  all  over  and  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  hangman  anyway. 

Having  made  this  dismal  resolution  it  was  necessary 
to  know  when  Benny  went  into  the  dining  car.  And  then 
a  real  piece  of  luck  befell  him — that  is,  somebody  had 
dropped  an  afternoon  newspaper  in  the  lavatory.  He 
picked  it  up— the  richest  gift  luck  had  for  him:  a  crumpled 
penny  newspaper.  Poor  as  the  offering  was,  he  was  so 
dispirited  that  he  could  have  shed  a  grateful  tear  over  it. 

But  he  was  immediately  reminded  that  luck  is  incon- 
stant. Going  out  to  his  section,  where  he  meant  to  curl 
up  in  the  corner  of  the  seat  and  hide  his  face  behind  the 
newspaper,  he  discovered  the  porter  holding  his  bag  and 
slightly  shaking  it,  with  a  surprised  and  inquiring  expres- 
sion on  his  dusky  face. 

The  bag,  of  course,  was  absolutely  empty,  and  the  porter 
was  evidently  speculating  as  to  why  a  passenger  should 
come  aboard  with  no  other  belonging  than  a  void  and 
globular  piece  of  leather.  He  murmured  apologetically  as 
Billy  pushed  into  the  seat  and  glowered  at  him. 

I'.y  his  nerves  it  seemed  many  hours  t  bat  he  sat  humped 
in  the  corner  of  the  seat  with  his  hat  over  his  brows  and 
the  newspaper  before  his  face,  peering  steadily  over  the 
top  of  it;  but  by  his  watch  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  seven 
when  the  sandy  hair  and  amiable  face  of  Ucnny  Winslow 
drifted  across  his  small  field  of  vision.  W  hen  the  car  door 
closed  behind  the  sandy  topknot  Hilly  got  up  poignantly 
aware  that  it  was  to  be  now  or  never. 

First,  he  would  try  to  locate  Benny's  baggage  himself 
though,  as  he  had  no  idea  what  it  looked  like,  that  was 
difficult.  That  failing,  he  would  apply  to  the  porters  and 
so  stick  his  head  in  the  noose.  He  passed  slowly  through 
the  cars,  lingering  like  a  reluctant  lover  in  the  front  ball  at 
eleven-thirty  I'.  M.  over  every  bag  and  soil  case  that  might 
possibly  have  been  left  by  a  sandy-headed  young  man  who 
had  just  gone  in  to  dinner.  He  even  picked  up  several 
bags,  looking  for  a  name  or  initials. 

When  he  entered  the  compartment  car  the  porter  was 
coming  up  the  aisle,  and  stepped  into  a  compart  merit ,  I  lie 
door  of  which  was  open,  to  let  him  pa  w  hile  Hilly  cursed 
him  in  silent  bitterness,  because  thai  very  compart  merit 


might  be  Benny's.  Many  of  the  doors  were  shut, 
but  that  of  the  very  last  compartment  was  open. 
The  berth  light  was  burning  inside.  Its  rays 
illumined  a  sporting  magazine  that  lay  on  the 
green  plush  seat.  Beside  the  magazine  lay  a  soft 
hat,  which  had  once  been  bright  green,  with  a 
brick-red  band  round  it,  and  a  place  on  the  limp 
brim  that  looked  as  though  a  dog  had  chewed  it. 
Also,  a  large  meerschaum  pipe,  with  a  deer  carved 
on  the  bowl,  lay  on  the  window  ledge. 

Billy  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The  porter 
was  standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  aisle  with 
his  back  turned.  Slipping  swiftly  into  the  com- 
partment Billy  shut  the  door  behind  him  and 
turned  the  lock.  A  squat  and  scarred  brown 
bag  with  tarnished  brass  mountings  stood  on 
the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  seat.  He  turned  it  up 
and  saw  the  initials  "B.  F.  W."  marked  in  black 
letters  across  the  end. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  but  the  bag  was 
locked.   He  reached  eagerly  into  his  pocket  and 
again  could  fairly  have  burst  into  tears— for  he 
had  no  knife. 
There  was  not  a  chance  of  lugging  that  bag  out  of 
the  car  without  being  seen.    There  was  no  possible 
place  to  hide  it  and  recover  it  later.  The  porter  might 
step  back  any  minute  and,  knowing  the  door  of  the  com- 
partment had  been  left  open,  inquire  why  it  was  now 
closed. 

All  this  Billy  realized  in  a  moment. 
He  turned  out  the  berth  light  and  looked  through 
the  window.  It  was  already  dusk.  He  could  see 
the  weedy  bank  of  the  grading  on  which  the  train 
was  running,  a  lonesome-looking  country  road  and  a 
cornfield  across  the  road.  He  pushed  up  the  double 
window  sashes,  seized  the  accursed  bag  and  hurled  it 
forth. 

It  had  hardly  left  his  hand  before  he  heard  a  hollow 
roaring  under  the  wheels  up  ahead;  then  the  braces  of 
a  red  iron  bridge  and  a  muddy  little  river  flashed  into 
view  beneath  him  and  out  of  view  in  a  twinkling.  If 
he  had  waited  only  a  minute  he  could  have  thrown 
the  bag  into  the  river;  and  his  heart  was  constricted  afresh 
as  he  realized  that  even  that  little  bit  of  luck  must  be  denied 
him. 

He  was  getting  the  window  shut  when  the  jerk  and  rattle 
underneath  showed  they  were  passing  over  a  switch.  Then 
the  delicately  rosy  electric  lights  of  a  village,  starring 
the  gathering  dusk,  flashed  into  view.  He  saw  the  gray 
front  of  a  ramshackle  livery  stable,  on  which  a  large  black 
horse  rampant  on  woodeny  legs  was  painted. 

The  porter's  back  was  still  turned  when  he  stepped 
from  the  compartment,  but  he  would  rather  the  porter 
should  not  see  him  again  just  then;  so  he  went  into  the 
observation  car. 

Billy  remembered  that  the  weedy  bank  had  been  mown 
not  long  before,  so  it  was  only  stubbled  over.  The  bag 
might  be  found  that  evening.  Certainly  it  would  be  found 
next  day.  Meantime  its  loss  would  be  discovered  as  soon 
as  its  owner  returned  from  dinner.  Of  course  Benny 
would  make  a  great  row  about  it.  Undoubtedly  they 
would  search  the  train  from  end  to  end  for  it.  He  could 
see  them  searching,  with  Benny  in  their  wake.  Naturally, 
then,  Benny  would  discover  him  and  surmise  that  he  had 
taken  the  bag. 

When  the  bag  was  found  next  day-  inquiries  having 
been  telegraphed  all  along  the  road  Benny  would  know 
he  had  thrown  it  oil  the  train;  and  any  lingering  doubt 
that  Benny  or  anybody  else  might  have  as  to  the  bogus 
character  of  the  contract  would  be  fairly  removed,  even 
before  Benny,  with  his  recovered  bag,  turned  the  contract 
over  to  the  intimate  friend  of  the  intimate  friend.  It  would 
have  been  much  belter  if  ho  had  let  the  bag  alone! 

Pondering  this  and  all  else  that  had  happened  since  he 
neglected  to  destroy  the  bogus  contract  that  morning  or 
the  day  before,  Billy  fell  into  a  state  so  utterly  hopeless 
that  he  could  only  say  to  himself:  "No,  sir;  I  ain't  got 
any  more  brains  than  a  scared  jack  rabbit  !" 

In  this  sodden  state  be  was  aware  that  the  train  was 
slowing  down,  and  two  or  three  minutes  later  he  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  stopped  at  Cleveland.  In  his  despera- 
tion it  flashed  on  him  that  he  might  as  well  leave  the  train 
there.  Of  course  he  had  a  ticket  through  to  New  York. 
He  could  not  very  well  take  olf  his  ban  without  some  sort 
of  explanation  to  the  porter  at  the  carstcps,  and  he  did  not 
feel  just  lit  or  equal  to  making  any  explanations  about, 
anything  to  anybody.  Naturally  if  he  left  the  train 
without  explanation,  leaving  an  empty  bag  behind  him, 
the  porter  would  remember  it  when  that  searching  for 
Benny's  bag  began. 

The  porter  would  describe  him  and  Benny  would  recog- 
nize the  descript  ion.  el ,  even  al  I  hat ,  be  w  as  just  as  well 
off  t  he  t  rain  its  on  it . 

Hilly  got  olf,  therefore,  and  started  toward  the  station. 
On  tin'  way  he  met  I  he  porlcr  of  the  bullet  car  coming  back 
toward  the  train  wild  three  telegrams  for  passengers  ill  his 
hand.  Hilly  was  not  aware  I  hat  his  brain  was  working  at. 
all    rather  though!  ii  had  been  shut  olf;  but,  without  Iho 
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slightest  reflection  or  hesitation,  he  stopped 
the  porter,  asking: 

"Got  a  wire  there  for  me?" 

By  way  of  answer  the  porter  spread  out 
the  three  yellow  envelopes  for  his  inspec- 
tion. One  of  them  was  addressed  to  P.  J. 
Wilson.  That  seemed  as  good  a  name  to 
Billy  as  any  other;  so  he  took  it. 

Merely  tearing  the  envelope  open,  and 
without  bothering  to  see  what  the  message 
was  about,  he  ran  up  to  his  own  car,  tele- 
gram in  one  hand  and  torn  envelope  in  the 
other. 

".Just  got  a  wire  here,"  he  explained 
hastily  to  his  porter.  "I've  got  to  get  off." 

He  could  not  wait  to  see  the  conductor, 
but  gave  an  address  to  which  the  unused 
portion  of  bis  ticket  might  be  mailed,  and 
hastened  away,  empty  bag  in  band,  anxious 
to  be  out  of  sight  lest  Benny  should  stroll 
along  the  platform  and  see  him,  or  unfor- 
tunate Mr.  P.  J.  Wilson  set  up  an  inquiry 
for  his  telegram. 

Billy's  brain,  it  seemed,  had  waked  up. 
In  the  station  he  made  some  inquiries  and 
learned  that  the  village  where  there  was  a 
ramshackle  gray  livery  stable  with  a  ramp- 
ant black  horse  painted  on  its  front  was 
named  Highville  and  lay  twenty-three 
miles  west  of  the  city;  also,  that  an  east- 
bound  night  express  left  Cleveland  at 
eleven-forty. 

He  took  a  cab  uptown  to  a  public  garage 
and  twenty  minutes  later  was  seated  in  a 
likely-looking  car  behind  a  likely-looking 
driver,  from  whom  he  borrowed  a  stout 
jackknife.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  moon- 
light night  for  driving  or  any  other  purpose. 
Passing  through  Highville,  he  told  the 
driver  to  proceed  to  a  muddy  little  river 


just  west  of  t  he  village  and  to  wait  with  the 
car  on  the  bridge  while  he  went  farther 
afoot. 

When  he  returned  to  the  car  on  the  bridge 
Benny  Winslow's  murdered  bag,  with  a 
horrid  gash  across  its  abdomen,  lay  in  a 
field  of  tall  corn,  where  it  would  probably 
be  discovered  in  husking  time  that  fall, 
while  its  contents  had  been  transferred  to 
Billy's  bag— all  except  a  folded  typewrit- 
ten document,  with  a  green  paper  cover, 
which  was  in  Billy's  inside  coat  pocket.  At 
Cleveland  he  had  time  to  send  a  long  night 
telegram  to  Lamb,  in  New  York. 

At  nine-thirty  next  morning  Benny 
Winslow  alighted  from  the  De  Luxe  in  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind. 

"  They'll  be  sure  to  notify  me  at  the  Wal- 
dorf the  minute  they  hear  anything  now, 
won't  they  ?  "  he  said  anxiously  to  the  Pull- 
man conductor;  and,  having  no  bag  to 
carry,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets  and  tramped  dolorously  down  the 
long  platform  to  the  gate. 

Passing  that,  he  was  astonished  and  much 
disconcerted  when  Albert  Lamb  suddenly  fell 
on  him  as  though  he  were  a  long-lost  brother 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  war  zone. 

"You  can  bet  your  last  dollar,"  said 
Lamb  with  a  relieved  laugh,  "that  I'm 
mighty  glad  to  see  you.  Ever  since  Wig- 
gins telegraphed  me  that  you'd  taken  the 
contract  out  of  the  office  and  were  bringing 
it  down  here  I've  been  as  nervous  as  a 
cat.  Of  course  you  know  that  contract  is 
terribly  important  to  us.  Now  that  you're 
safely  here  with  it,  I'll  have  some  appe- 
tite for  breakfast.  Then  we'll  go  right  over 
to  John  M.  Schwer  together  with  it  and 
have  him  verify  it." 


So  Albert  discoursed  on  the  way  to  the 
taxi  stand,  while  Benny's  heart  sank  lower 
and  lower  and  his  eyes  dulled  with  misery. 
It  was  only  when  they  were  near  the  hotel 
that  he  mustered  up  courage  to  tell  Lamb 
the  contract  was  lost. 

For  a  long  minute  after  that  shocking 
disclosure  Lamb  sat  staring  speechlessly  at 
him. 

"  Why,  Benny— you've  ruined  us !  You've 
ruined  us!"  he  faltered,  while  the  culprit 
miserably  hung  his  head. 

"You  know  John  M.  Schwer  is  trying  to 
get  control  of  the  company,"  Lamb  ex- 
plained with  a  frightened  expression.  "If 
he  knew  that  contract  was  lost  he'd  hold 
us  up  —  he'd  repudiate  —  he'd  make  us 
sell  at  his  own  price.  Oh,  you've  ruined 
me!" 

Benny  faltered  a  hope  that  the  railroad 
people  would  find  his  bag  before  night. 

"But,  Benny,"  Lamb  gasped,  "don't 
breathe  a  word  to  anybody  in  Wall  Street 
about  that  contract  being  lost-  not  a  syl- 
lable! If  a  hint  of  it  got  to  John  M.  Schwer 
he'd  bust  us  sky-high  sure!" 

And  Benny  eagerly  promised  to  make 
that  small  amends  for  his  great  crime. 

The  railroad  people  did  not  find  the  bag 
however;  and  that  evening  crushed  Benny 
Winslow  sat  in  Lamb's  room  at  the  hotel. 
Lamb  was  there  and  so  was  Billy  Wiggins — 
who,  it  seemed,  had  also  become  very  nerv- 
ous about  the  contract;  so  much  so  that  he 
had  taken  an  afternoon  train  for  New  York. 
Benny's  feelings  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
men  who  had  trusted  him,  and  with  whose 
hearts'  blood  his  hands  were  figuratively 
dripping,  may  be  imagined.  He  appreci- 
ated the  vital  necessity  of  concealing  the 


loss  of  the  contract;  not  a  syllable  about  it 
must  get  out,  lest  it  reach  John  M.  Schwer. 

"But,  you  see,  I've  got  to  make  some 
sort  of  report  to  Mr.  Gardner  in  the  morn- 
ing," the  criminal  dismally  reminded  them. 
"He'll  be  expecting  a  telegram  from  me 
and  inquiring  why  he  doesn't  get  it." 

"Why,  there's  only  one  thing  to  do," 
said  Lamb  decisively:  "You  must  telegraph 
him  over  his  New  York  correspondent's 
private  wire:  'Contract  all  right!'  That's 
the  only  way  to  keep  him  still." 

And  Benny  did  it. 

Directly  after  receiving  Benny's  wire 
Mr.  Gardner  telegraphed  his  New  York 
correspondents  to  purchase  at  one  hundred 
dollars  a  share  the  thousand  shares  of  Air 
Boat  stock  that  some  unnamed  person  had 
left  with  Schuyler  &  Billings.  Leaving 
Schuyler  &  Billings'  office  with  their  check 
for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  less  com- 
missions, in  his  pocket,  Lamb  went  over  to 
the  Monolithic  National  Bank,  where  Billy 
was  waiting  for  him. 

They  were  standing  together  at  the  rail 
the  next  forenoon  as  the  steamer  for  Bor- 
deaux plowed  tranquilly  past  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Ever  since  they  left  the  dock  the 
cloud  on  Billy's  face  had  been  gradually 
lightening.  Now  it  passed  altogether.  He 
contemplated  the  statue,  and  inferentially 
all  that  lay  beyond  it,  with  a  broad,  warm 
grin. 

"You  know,"  he  said  with  energy,  "when 
I  found  the  contract  was  gone  I  was  that 
balled  up  and  buffaloed  I  thought  some- 
thing permanent  had  happened  to  my  head ! 
But  now— why,  if  we  find  it  dull  over  there 
we'll  get  the  Sultan  to  swap  us  the  Dar- 
danelles for  the  Suez  Canal." 


WHEN  and  where  cotton  was  first  pro- 
duced for  industrial  purposes  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt.  There  are  vague  refer- 
ences through  all  history  to  a  plant  "which, 
instead  of  fruit,  produces  wool  of  a  finer  and 
better  quality  than  that  of  sheep."  It  is, 
however,  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
earlier  people  of  India,  Persia,  Egypt  and 
China  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  and  the  weaving  of  it  into 
crude  cloth  for  garments.  Owing  to  the 
perishable  nature  of  cotton,  no  examples 
of  cotton  manufacture  of  any  great  antiq- 
uity have  come  down  to  us,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  written  word  of 
history  for  our  authority. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  plant  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  had  from  Columbus, 
w  ho  found  it  growing  wild  in  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  natives  had 
crudely  fashioned  the  fibers  into  twine,  from 
which  they  made  fishing  nets  and  garments. 
Magellan,  who  in  1519  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  reported  that  in  Brazil  the  natives 
were  using  the  cotton  domestically;  while 
Cortez,  in  his  conquest  of  Mexico,  found 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  well  ad- 
vanced, and  sent  back  as  presents  to  his 
king,  Charles  V,  many  garments  of  curious 
weave  and  coloring  which  had  been  made 
by  the  natives  of  that  historic  land. 

From  all  the  evidence  we  have  it  would 
seem  that  the  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  to 
the  tropical  and  the  semi-tropical  regions 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  The  first  notice  of 
the  plant  in  the  portion  of  America  now 
known  as  the  United  States  was  in  1536, 
when  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  in  Amer- 
ica found  it  growing  in  what  is  nowr  Louisi- 
ana. From  this  date  forward  references  to 
the  existence  of  cotton  in  this  part  of  the 
world  became  more  frequent  until,  in  1607, 
we  have  the  first  evidence  of  its  cultivation 
by  the  American  colonists.  The  recogni- 
tion of  cotton  as  a  profitable  crop,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  until  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  it  is  from  this 
period  that  we  must  take  up  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  from  an  economic 
standpoint. 

Up  to  this  time  the  methods  used  in 
separating  the  seed  from  the  fiber,  in  spin- 
ning and  in  weaving  differed  only  slightly 
from  those  employed  by  the  most  primitive 
people.  True,  there  had  been  some  advance 
to  the  method  of  weaving,  and  a  machine 
had  been  invented  which  did  the  work  of 
eight  spinning  wheels;  but,  in  the  main, 
the  hand  loom  and  the  spinning  wheel  were 
still  part  of  the  necessary  domestic  house- 
hold equipment.  By  far  the  greatest  me- 
chanical hindrance  to  the  development  of 


the  industry  was  the  lack  of  adequate  means 
of  separating  the  seed  from  the  cotton  fiber. 
There  had  been  little  advance  from  the 
primitive  roller-gin,  which  was  fashioned 
after  the  ancient  Hindu  churka;  and  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  whole  fam- 
ilies toiled  laboriously  to  clean  a  few  pounds 
of  lint  a  day. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
came  the  first  great  stimulus  to  the  industry. 
Imports  of  cloth  and  clothing  from  England 
being  cut  off,  the  colonists  had  to  look  to 
their  own  efforts  to  provide  these  necessary 
articles.  This  breaking  away  from  the 
mother  country  left  them  free  to  produce 
what  they  would,  and  to  market  it  where 
they  chose.  The  decline  in  the  culture  of 
tobacco  at  about  this  time,  due  to  depletion 
of  the  soil  by  successive  cropping  without 
rotation,  led  the  colonists  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
Then,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  came  immi- 
grants from  Europe  who  settled  mostly  in 
the  South,  and  who,  though  they  first 
turned  to  raising  wheat  and  Indian  corn, 
later  took  up  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Meanwhile  great  changes  had  been  tak- 
ing place  in  Great  Britain  in  the  methods 
of  marketing  the  cotton.  There  grew  up  a 
class  of  merchants  who  undertook  to  supply 
the  spinners  and  weavers  with  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  find  a  market  for  the  finished 
product.  These  traders  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  our  modern  shippers  and  converters. 
Similar  changes  took  place  upon  this  side  of 
the  water,  and  it  was  this  development  that 
formed  the  beginning  of  the  business  ma- 
chine of  the  modern  cotton  industry. 

Then  followed  in  quick  succession  in 
England  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny, 
the  water  frame,  the  self-acting  mule  and 
the  power  loom,  which  were  soon  duplicated 
on  this  side  of  the  water  from  plans  that 
were  sent  over.  By  far  the  greatest  me- 
chanical achievement  in  the  whole  history 
of  this  industry  was  the  invention  of  the 
saw-gin  by  Eli  Whitney.  Before  its  inven- 
tion one  insurmountable  obstacle  had  re- 
mained—that of  separating  the  seed  from 
the  fiber  cheaply  and  efficiently.  Here  was 
a  machine  that  would  do  the  work  of  fifty 


people,  and  do  it  better.  There  are  many 
types  of  gin  in  use  today,  but  they  are  almost 
without  exception  adaptations  or  improve- 
ments of  this  first  contrivance  by  Whitney. 

From  this  point  forward  events  moved 
quickly  in  the  development  of  this  infant 
industry.  The  factory  system  was  estab- 
lished, under  which  the  home  manufacturer 
became  an  operative  in  the  factory,  and 
there  followed  as  an  inevitable  result  the 
specializing  of  operations.  In  1789  Samuel 
Slater,  "the  father  of  American  cotton 
manufacture,"  an  Englishman,  arrived  in 
this  country  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  William  Almy  and  Smith  Brown,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  construct 
cotton-spinning  machinery  after  the  latest 
English  models.  In  1790  Slater  started  in 
the  same  state  a  mill,  with  three  carding 
machines  and  seventy-two  spindles,  which 
was  virtually  the  beginning  of  cotton  manu- 
facture in  this  country.  About  this  time, 
also,  the  introduction  of  sea-island  or  long- 
staple  cotton  stimulated  the  manufacture  of 
fine  fabrics,  in  w  hich  a  long  silky  staple  was 
an  essential.  This  variety,  which  had  been 
propagated  from  seed  brought  from  Bar- 
bados, found  a  f  riendly  climate  in  the  islands 
that  skirt  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

English  manufacturers  at  this  time  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  growth 
of  the  American  markets  and  quickly  in- 
vaded this  new  country  with  English-made 
cotton  goods.  In  1789,  under  the  influence 
of  Hamilton's  plea  for  protection,  the  first 
cotton  tariff  was  levied  and  a  duty  of  three 
cents  a  pound  imposed  on  all  imported 
cottons.  Along  with  the  growing  competi- 
tion with  English  manufacturers  came  the 
dawning  realization  that  slave  labor  would 
solve  the  problem  of  cheap  production  of 
the  raw  material.  So  we  find  the  estab- 
lishment of  extensive  plantations  owned  in 
large  part  by  absentee  English  land-owners 
and  operated  almost  wholly  by  slaves.  Cot- 
ton was  not  responsible  for  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  this  country,  as  slave  labor  had 
been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  industrial 
life  of  the  American  Colonics  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  this  time,  though 


it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subsequent  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  directly  the  result 
of  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry 
and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for 
the  raw  material. 

The  downfall  of  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  establishment  of  state  banks  caused 
another  impetus  to  the  industry.  These 
state  banks  granted  loans  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  cotton  lands,  which  gave  such 
an  unnatural  stimulus  to  the  growing  of 
cotton  that  for  a  time  great  fear  was  felt  by 
some  for  the  safety  of  the  industry.  There 
followed,  also,  the  private  loaning  of  funds 
to  planters,  which  loans  were  secured  by 
the  growing  crops.  This  loaning  or  advanc- 
ing money  to  the  poor  planter,  whose  crcp 
perhaps  had  been  a  failure  the  year  before 
and  who  did  not  possess  the  funds  to  buy 
new  seed,  had  a  singularly  beneficial  influ- 
ence and  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  mer- 
chants, called  factors,  who  regularly  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  finance  the  growing 
crop.  One  adverse  influence  this  system 
exerted  was  that  it  tended  to  exhaust  the 
soil,  as  the  small  planter,  being  constantly 
in  debt  to  the  factor,  feared  to  lose  his  fur- 
ther credit  by  changing  to  some  other  crop 
than  cotton;  and  the  worn-out  farm  in  the 
South  is  still  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  unscrupulous  real-estate  promoter. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  downfall  of  slav- 
ery worked  great  temporary  damage  to 
this  rapidly  growing  industry.  In  March, 
1861,  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act  was  passed, 
levying  heavier  duties  on  imported  cotton 
goods.  This  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  in- 
dustry and  tended  to  offset  the  first  influ- 
ence of  hostilities,  while  the  imposing  of  a 
heavy  war  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  dur- 
ing the  following  year  still  further  strength- 
ened the  position  of  the  American  cotton 
manufacturer.  Cotton  production  in  this 
year  amounted  to  4,500,000  bales,  which 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  31  cents  a  pound. 
In  the  year  1863,  which  was  a  year  of  great 
prosperity  in  general  business,  production 
of  cotton  amounted  to  only  1,600,000  bales, 
which  sold  at  an  average  price  of  67  cents 
a  pound.  In  1864  the  production  of  less 
than  one  million  bales  recorded  the  extraor- 
dinarily high  price  of  one  dollar  a  pound, 
and  fortunes  were  made  in  a  day  in  New 
Orleans.  As  the  war  drew  to  a  close  the 
planters  returned  to  their  farms  and  the 
industry  gradually  regained  normal  pro- 
portions. 

From  this  period  on,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the  in- 
dustry has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  the  increasing  varieties  of  goods 
demanded  by  the  ever-changing  styles. 
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The  Sign  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World  Over 


From  Generation  to  Generation 

Since  1 842  Case  manufacturing  principles  have  followed  the  uncom- 
promising standards  of  excellence  outlined  by  the  founder  of  this  company, 
Jerome  I.  Case. 

During  these  years  buyers  throughout  the  world  have  been  made  happy 
by  the  excellence  of  Case  products — from  the  simplest  to  those  which  solve 
the  more  difficult  problems  of  power.  In  this  more  than  three  score  years 
grandfather  has  advised  father  and  father  has  passed  the  word  on  to  son, 
and  now  son  passes  it  on  to  son,  that  this  honored  name  is  his  guarantee  of 
excellence  in  design,  sincerity  in  manufacture  and  straightforwardness  in  sales. 


PEDIGREED  INDEED 


This  singular  history  gives  the  1916  Case  "40"  an 
enviable  place  in  car  building.  It  represents  a  fusion 
of  the  old-time  genuineness  in  manufacture,  with  to- 
morrow's style  in  design  and  finish.  People  who  have 
owned  Case  Cars  know  that  they  contain  those  funda- 
mentals which  insure  splendid  service,  therefore  full 
value. 

TOMORROW'S  CAR  TODAY 

The  unusual  comfort  of  this  car  is  gained,  not  alone 
by  the  use  of  the  cantilever  springs,  but  by  the  Case 
way  of  suspending  these  springs  from  the  rear  axle  so 
that  they  do  only  spring  duty. 

The  divided  front  seats  —  the  upholstery  in  real  grain 
leather,  which  by  the  way  is  removable  as  a  unit  for 
cleaning  or  changing  to  another  color  —  together  with 
the  unusual  room,  both  in  the  front  compartment  and 
in  the  tonneau,  will  excite  further  praise.  Then  when 
you  come  to  test  those  parts  beneath  the  hood,  whether 
it  be  in  a  hard  pull  or  up  a  steep  incline,  or  on  the  car's 
100,000th  mile,  you  will  find  the  Case  motor  well  de- 
serving of  the  characterization — "the  motor  that  makes 
extra  cylinders  unnecessary." 


MORE  DETAILS 

The  fact  that  all  wiring  is  housed  in  waterproof, 
rustless,  flexible  conduits,  illustrates  the  care  in  the 
planning  of  details.  The  junction  box  between  the 
body  and  the  chassis  also  indicates  the  sincerity  which 
you  will  find  if  you  go  through  the  car  with  a  micro- 
scope. By  the  way,  we  urge  you  to  study  minutely 
every  part.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  things 
which  make  this  car  of  excellent  value.  Of  course, 
Westinghouse  ignition,  lighting  and  starting  equip- 
ment needs  no  further  comment. 

NEW  CAR  — NEW  PRICE 

We  announced  this  car  at  the  price  of  $1090,  with 
the  statement  that  it  contains  all  of  the  merit  of  our 
earlier  "40  "  which  sold  for  $2  300.  So  we  stick  to  those 
fundamentals  instilled  in  the  early  workers  of  this 
Company  by  its  founder. 

In  designing  and  building  this  car,  we  have  thought  of  you  who 
buy  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  makes  value.  Let 
us  prove  to  you,  if  you  will,  what  Case  means  by  value.  We 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  showing  and  explaining  to  you  a  car 
that  we  believe  will  appeal  to  your  good  judgment  and  good  taste. 

TO  DEALERS  :  We  have  an  unusually  interesting  proposition. 
If  interested,  write  or  telegraph  for  particulars. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Foi8n42ed  522  Liberty  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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THE  BEST  REASON 
1  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR 
BUYING  A  CADILLAC 
IS  WHAT  EVERYONE 
THINKS, AND  SAYS, 
AND  KNOWS  ABOUT 
THE  CADILLAC  '  ' 
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loses  even  that.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
thafr  its  fretfulness  is  due  to  unfamiliarity 
with  common  usage  in  old  everyday  life. 
In  his  or  her  respective  sphere  nearly 
every  member  of  one  of  these  society 
crowds  is  Somebody,  with  a  capital  S — or 
they  think  they  are  somebodies,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing;  and  some- 
bodies are  accustomed  to  more  attention  to 
their  comfort  than  they  can  receive  in  a 
crowd. 

I  have  seen  men,  and  women  too,  in  the 
football  and  boat-race  and  polo  crushes 
guilty  of  discourtesy  that  they  would  never 
dream  of  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
pushing,  jostling,  elbowing,  snatching,  and 
talking  in  a  way  that  would  probably  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  to  their  cheeks  did  they 
reflect  on  the  matter  afterward. 

And  that  leads  me  to  another  thought: 
Why  will  men,  and  occasionally  women,  do 
things  when  they  are  in  a  crowd  that  they 
would  under  no  circumstances  think  of 
doing  were  they  alone?  I  don't  mean  in  a 
society  crowd  particularly;  I  mean  in  any 
crowd.  I  have  seen  college  men  old  enough 
to  know  better  go  rampaging  through 
crowded  trains,  yelling,  singing,  breaking 
hats  and  treading  on  innocent  corns  like  the 
veriest  rowdies.  I  have  seen  gray-haired 
gentlemen  doing  strangely  undignified  clogs 
on  the  station  platforms  at  New  London, 
while  waiting  for  the  boat-race  trains  to  pull 
out.  I  have  seen  ladies,  their  voices  high- 
pitched  and  their  arms  flying  wide  and  wild, 
performing  in  a  manner  that  I  know  is  for- 
eign to  their  make-up. 

Some  fellow  once  delivered  himself  of  a 
heavy  scientific  discourse  to  me  about  this, 
but  the  nearest  I  could  get  to  the  nub  of  his 
notion  was  that  we  are  all  children  at  heart, 
and  have  the  childish  instinct  to  show  off 
if  we  can  get  an  audience. 

A  Harvard -Princeton  or  a  Princeton- 
Yale  crowd  differs  in  some  respects  from  a 
Harvard-Yale  crowd,  although  they  will 
naturally  be  made  up  of  the  same  people. 
The  chief  difference,  of  course,  is  the  feel- 
ing— the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the 
crowds.  It  may  be  bitterly  hostile  in  one 
instance,  or  friendly  or  wholly  indifferent 
in  another.  It  depends  largely  on  football 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  moment. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  however, 
that  the  Princeton  college  following  is  a  bit 
more  democratic  than  the  following  of 
either  Yale  or  Harvard.  It  is  not  so  demo- 
cratic as  a  crowd  at  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
game  between  Cornell  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  perhaps,  but  it  is  more 
affable  than  either  the  Yale  or  Harvard 
folks.  To  get  real  democracy  in  football 
crowds — or  in  any  other  crowds,  for  that 
matter— you  have  to  go  pretty  well  West. 
It  doesn't  exist  to  any  alarming  extent  in 
the  East. 

BoatrRace  Spectators 

Withal,  the  big  football  crowds,  the 
Harvard-Yale-Princeton  assemblages,  are 
my  favorite  crowds.  They  are  my  favorites 
because  they  are  always  large.  They  com- 
bine personality  and  color.  They  may  not 
have  quite  so  much  color  per  game  as  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  splatter  over  the  Army 
and  Navy  event,  but  they  have  enough. 
And  they  are  always  good-looking  crowds 
and  rich-looking  crowds. 

Counting  in  the  railroad  transportation, 
hotel  bills  and  incidentals,  with  the  money 
paid  for  admission,  any  of  these  modern 
football  crowds  represents  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure. A  million  dollars  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  cash  expenditure.  Figure  in 
the  acres  of  motor  cars  which  always  sur- 
round the  football  field  on  the  day  of  a  big 
game,  with  some  reference  to  the  furs  and 
the  jewelry  to  be  seen  about  the  prfffllilWj 
and  you  have  visible  evidence  of  wealth 
that  makes  it  hard  to  believe  that  times 
have  ever  been  anything  but  ext  remely  soft. 

The  Yale- Harvard  boat  race  at  New 
London  always  brings  out  a  big,  typical 
Yale-Harvard  crowd  a  society  crowd 
and  with  the  Thames  Kiver  jammed  with 
the  beautiful  white  pleasure  yachts  of  the 
multimillionaires,  and  with  the  big  excur- 
sion steamers  from  the  Hudson  Kiver  and 
Long  Island  Sound,  it,  is  bound  to  be  a  very 
eok>rful  crowd  event.  It.  is  the  same  crowd 
you  will  see  at.  a  Yale- Harvard  football 
game,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  same.  It.  leaves 
its  crowd  personality  and  its  enthusiasm  on 
the  gridiron,  and,  taking  only  its  color, 


reaches  New  London  just  as  a  very  large 
crowd. 

It  is  a  perfunctory  crowd,  this  boat-race 
crowd.  Maybe  it  is  perfunctory  because 
the  boat  race  is  often  perfunctory.  The 
enthusiasm  seems  to  me  to  be  forced  and 
mechanical.  This  is,  I  think,  because  the 
crowd  is  not  in  close  touch  with  the  race 
itself.  It  follows  the  contest  in  observation 
trains  running  along  either  bank  of  the 
river,  and  half  the  time  the  shells  are  hidden 
from  the  view  of  the  spectators  by  inter- 
vening hills  and  buildings.  At  all  times 
during  the  race  the  spectators  are  far  away 
from  the  boats. 

There  are  only  two  contestants  in  this 
race  anyway,  and  often  it  has  resulted 
in  such  a  hollow  victory  for  one  or  the 
other  as  to  remove  the  interest  early  in  the 
struggle.  Even  when  it  is  close  the  crowd 
sometimes  loses  the  thrill.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  they  had  a  finish  which  was 
drawn  so  fine  that  the  thousands  of  people 
on  one  observation  train  never  learned  the 
result  until  they  got  back  to  town.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  old  spine-chilling, 
blood -tingling  outburst  at  the  moment 
of  victory  is  frequently  missing  at  New 
London. 

It  is  different  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
Hudson,  however.  There  they  hold  the 
intercollegiate  regatta,  with  such  colleges 
competing  as  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Syra- 
cuse, Columbia,  Wisconsin  and  far  Western 
institutions,  and  there  is  gathered  every 
year  a  varied  crowd  that  has  all  the  color 
of  the  New  London  assemblage,  and  a  con- 
siderable personality  of  its  own.  The  nature 
of  the  course  over  which  the  race  is  held 
enables  the  spectators  to  keep  fairly  close 
to  the  shells,  and  there  have  been  many 
very  vivid  crowd  pictures  filmed  up  there  on 
the  Hudson,  with  the  Palisades  as  a  back- 
ground. 

Baseball  in  London 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  considerable 
number  of  people  in  an  American  boat-race 
crowd  really  understand  much  about  the 
sport;  at  least  you  never  hear  as  much 
technical  conversation  in  a  boat-race  crowd 
as  you  do  at  a  football  or  baseball  game  or 
even  at  a  lawn -tennis  tournament.  But 
they  appreciate  it  as  a  spectacle,  and  they 
know  when  it  is  a  real  sporting  contest, 
so  they  have  their  moments  of  aquatic 
aberration. 

Sometimes  a  crowd  will  be  unenthusias- 
tic  because  it  is  not  familiar  with  the  nature 
of  the  entertainment  provided,  and  some- 
times because  of  the  quality  of  the  enter- 
tainment. A  baseball  crowd  probably  goes 
to  the  greatest  extremes  of  all  crowds  in 
displaying  its  feelings.  One  moment  it  will 
be  quite  mad  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  next 
it  will  be  stolidly  indifferent  or  will  be 
caustically  "panning"  the  players. 

The  most  unenthusiastic  big  crowd  I 
ever  saw  was  over  in  London,  when  the  two 
American  baseball  teams  that  went  round 
the  world  as  the  New  York  Giants  and  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  played  an  exhibition 
game  before  King  George  and  a  throng  of 
his  subjects.  But  this  was  not  a  cold  crowd. 
It  was  a  friendly,  interested  crowd,  and 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  was  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  understand  baseball. 
A  few  Americans  were  present,  and  you 
could  hear  their  voices  lifting  out  of  the 
silences  now  and  then,  but  even  their 
enthusiasm  was  rather  perfunctory. 

The  game  was  played  at.  Chelsea  Field, 
which  I  believe  is  a  football  field.  Now 
over  in  this  country  sport  followers  have 
for  years  been  impressed  by  the  size  of  tin- 
crowds  that  were  said  to  turn  out  for  the 
English  football  games.  The  attendance 
was  frequently  given  as  well  over  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  even  though  admission 
prices  for  sporting  events  there  are  trilling 
as  compared  to  the  prices  in  America,  these 
crowds  were  regarded  as  amazing. 

The  crowd  that  saw  the  ball  game  was 
about  twenty -five  thousand  by  turnstile 
count.  Nearly  every  paper  in  London  es- 
timated it  at  anywhere  from  seventy  to  a 
hundred  thousand.  An  American  HOWS' 
paper  man  who  was  traveling  with  the  ball 
clubs  made  the  statement  in  his  paper 
that  it,  would  have  been  impossible  to  gel 
five  thousand  more  people  into  the  field 
with  a  Hhoehorn,  and  intimated  that  the 
London  estimates  might  be  a  good  line  on 
those  other  huge  crowds  we  had  been 
hearing  about  . 


"This  will  keep  him  warm!" 

Yes,  keeP  —  that  is  the  right  word, 
and  no  doubt  this  sturdy  youngster 
speaks  from  his  own  experience.  There 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  tem- 
porary glow  of  enjoyment  in 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

Its  warming,  invigorating  effect  stays  by  you. 

The  rich  meaty  stock  —  made  from  choice 
beef — is  in  itself  strengthening  and  sustaining. 
It  also  contains  selected  white  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  carrots,  tender  corn,  "baby"  lima 
beans,  small  peas,  green  okra  and  a  sugges- 
tion of  red  peppers,  besides  a  sprinkling  of 
"alphabet"  macaroni.  And  all  is  delightfully 
flavored  with  celery  and  parsley. 

The  regular  use  of  this  nourishing  soup 
tends  to  build  up  and  fortify  the  body  perma- 
nently against  all  kinds  of  weather  and  all 
kinds  of  wearing  work.  Hadn't 
you  better  order  half-a-dozen  from 
your  grocer  today? 

Your  money  bacl{  if  not  satisfied. 

21  kinds  10  c  a  can 
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"Ah!  That's  $ood  old  BairingtoitH&ll.  1 
can  alway.v  detect  the  difference  when  my 
wife  is  persuaded  to  buy  some  other  coffee!" 


BLENDING  Coffee  is  an  art. 
But  maintaining  a  standard 
formula  in  which  crop  variations 
are  successfully  balanced,  year  in 
and  year  out,  is  a  science. 

The  formula  from  which  we  blend 


For  Drip  or 
Filter Pots.ordcr  ' 
PULrVODlilP 
B&rrirv^torVttall  in 
RED  TOP  CANS 


arnnL 

TheBaker-ized 


conforms  to  a  standard  that  is  never 
permitted  to  vary  and  is  composed  of 
choice,  old  crop  coffees,  mellowed  by 
careful  aging.   The  absence  of  dust 
and  bitter,  flavor-smother- 
ing  chaff  makes  a  marked  l/1fj|flL 
improvement  in  the  flavor,  SSLS. 
while  the  clean,  minute  gran-  <Wcst 
ulation  insures  quick  steeping,  and  adds 
to  its  healthfulness  and  economy. 

Try  It  At  Our  Expense 

Barrington  Hall  is  for  sale  in  all  cities  and  most  towns,  at 
40c  to  45c  per  pound,  according  to  locality.  Send  your 
grocer's  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  can,  enough 
for  six  cups  of  this  delicious  coffee.  Also  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining the  Baker-ized  Process  and  coupon  good  for  an 
aluminum  coffee  measurewhen  you  buyyour first  pound. 

BakerImporting  Company 

116  Hudson  St.,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 
246  No.  Second  St-,Minneapolis.Minn. 


Baker-ized 


For  Tone- Perfection,  richness  of  Volume,  and 

absolute  DUPLICATION  of  the  musical  master- 
pieces of  all  the  World,  you  must  own  a 


Prices 

$15 
to 

$300 

in  all 

Woods 


NO  NEEDLES  TO  CHANGE 

When  Playing  the  Wonderful  Path*  Discs.  The  Path*  Sapphire  Ball 
never  wears  out  itself,  and  cannot  injure  the  surface  of  the  record. 
All  Pathe  Discs  are  double  -  sided  and  priced  at  75c  to  $2.50. 


When  the  English  sporting  writers  saw 
this  statement  they  first  accused  the  Amer- 
ican of  faulty  eyesight.  Then  they  said 
that  Chelsea  Field  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  English  football  fields;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  estimated  that  crowd  at 
over  three  times  what  it  really  was,  and  no 
one  will  ever  be  able  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican baseball  people  on  the  tour  that  those 
other  English  crowds  are  not  also  over- 
estimated in  similar  proportion. 

It  is  a  very  dilficult  matter  accurately  to 
estimate  any  crowd,  even  where  the  exact 
capacity  of  an  inclosure  is  known.  A  base- 
ball magnate  told  me  one  day  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  guess  at  any  crowd  that  came 
within  a  couple  of  thousand  of  being  cor- 
rect, unless  the  crowd  was  extremely  small. 

"  They  always  overestimate  my  big  crowds 
and  underestimate  my  small  crowds,"  he 
said. 

Once  I  saw  a  crowd,  witnessing  a  sport 
it  did  not  fully  understand,  grow  wildly 
enthusiastic.  That  was  at  the  Johnson- 
Willard  fight  in  Havana,  before  about 
fifteen  thousand  people,  of  which  at  least 
twelve  thousand  were  Cubans.  The  Eng- 
lish crowd  which  saw  the  ball  game  would 
have  been  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
prize  fight,  and  the  Cuban  crowd  which 
saw  the  fight  would  have  known  every 
detail  of  the  baseball  game,  as  that  has 
practically  become  their  national  sport; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Willard-. Johnson 
affair  fighting  was  almost  as  unfamiliar  to 
the  Cubans  as  baseball  to  the  English. 

There  had  been  a  few  fights  in  Havana 
just  before  the  championship,  but  this  was 
Cuba's  first  glimpse  of  a  real  championship 
battle,  with  all  the  curious  side  lights  and 
scenic  trimmings  that  are  provided  for 
these  performances  by  Americans.  Never- 
theless, when  the  big  white  Kansan  dropped 
the  old  black  champion  in  the  twenty-sixth 
round  there  was  a  wild  scene  of  jubilation, 
with  the  Cubans  furnishing  most  of  the 
emotional  fireworks. 

Afterward  I  traced  their  exuberation  to 
a  certain  racial  prejudice,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  they  would  have  been  just 
as  demonstrative  had  two  white  men  been 
contesting. 

The  Latin  crowd  is  as  quick  to  grasp  a 
sport  involving  a  test  of  skill  or  brain  or 
brawn  as  an  American  crowd,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  sport  that  completely 
stumped  an  American  assemblage.  Amer- 
icans are  now  introducing  the  Cubans  to 
horse  racing,  which  used  to  draw  some  of 
the  greatest  and  most  colorful  crowds  in 
this  country  but  which  has  of  late  years 
fallen  into  some  decay.  Once  in  a  great 
while  an  old-time  racing  crowd  turns  out, 
but  the  old  spirit,  or  rather  the  old  fever,  is 
gone.  The  chief  characteristic  of  racing 
crowds  is  that  they  present  the  same  faces 
day  in  and  day  out. 

The  Lawn  Tennis  Gallery 

Probably  the  most  decorous  gathering 
ever  assembled — size,  and  the  fact  that 
nearly  everybody  present  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  business  at  hand, 
considered — was  at  the  international  lawn- 
tennis  tournament  of  a  couple  of  years  ago 
held  at  Forest  Hills  on  Long  Island.  It  was 
a  semisociety  crowd,  and  it  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  tournament;  but  its 
enthusiasm  was  repressed  because,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  visiting  Austra- 
lian players,  the  management  had  requested 
that  applause  be  confined  to  handclapping. 

There  was  plenty  of  that,  but  even  a  lot 
of  handclapping  does  not  make  much  of  a 
disturbance  outdoors.  A  small  boy  cling- 
ing to  the  limb  of  a  tree  outside  the  courts 
almost  ruined  the  decorum,  however,  when 
he  bawled  at  Maurice  McLoughlin: 

"Go  git  'em,  Mac!" 

All  tennis  tournament  crowds  are  not 
repressed.  There  was  a  considerable  out- 
burst at  Forest  Hills  only  last  year,  when 
Johnston,  the  young  Californian,  beat  Mc- 
Laughlin for  the  championship.  It  was 
almost  as  much  of  a  demonstration  as  you 
see  at  a  football  game.  There  are  times 
when  an  American  crowd  simply  cannot  be 
repressed,  and  as  a  general  thing  it  is  al- 
ways looking  for  the  opportunity  to  be  just 
the  reverse.  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand men  wake  up  from  a  sound  sleep  in  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning,  at  a  six-day 
bicycle  race  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York,  and  start  raving  over  a  sprint 
by  the  weary  riders. 

The  six-day  races  used  to  attract  about 
the  toughest  crowds  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  underworld  of  New  York  made  it  a 
sort  of  holiday  week,  and  gunmen,  thieves, 


pickpockets  and  bad  men  generally  would 
gather  for  the  event. 

The  last  two  years  the  management  has 
cleared  out  this  element  and,  oddly  enough, 
you  hear  many  old  six-day  race  fans  com- 
plaining that  it  has  taken  the  color  out  of 
the  affair. 

The  most  picturesque  crowds  I  have  ever 
witnessed  were  at  the  Frontier  Day  cele- 
bration in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where 
reproductions  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West 
are  presented  every  year.  It  attracts 
people  from  the  mountains  and  plains  and 
cities  and  hamlets  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West,  and  a  crowd  of  those  people  has  more 
personality  than  you  can  find  in  any  other 
crowd  anywhere  in  the  land.  I  have  at- 
tended a  lot  of  fairs  and  carnivals  and 
celebrations  of  one  kind  or  another,  which 
are  fixed  events  in  various  towns  through- 
out the  country,  from  Watermelon  Day  at 
Rocky  Ford,  Colorado,  to  the  flower  festi- 
vals of  the  West  Coast  towns,  and  though 
the  crowds  which  they  attract  may  lack  the 
color  and  impressive  size  of  the  Eastern 
assemblages,  they  are  generally  much  more 
interesting. 

A  political-convention  crowd,  large  or 
small,  is  generally  a  deadly  dull  crowd.  It 
nearly  always  takes  itself  as  a  matter  of  too 
much  importance;  it  gazes  out  upon  the 
world  from  very  serious  eyes.  A  secret^order 
conclave  or  convention,  even  of  national 
scope,  may  improvise  a  lot  of  color  for 
itself,  but  is  apt  to  be  mighty  perfunc- 
tory. A  circus  crowd  in  a  small  town  is  ten 
times  as  interesting. 

When  Boston  Forgot  Herself 

One  of  the  most  orderly  crowds  I  ever 
witnessed  was  assembled  on  the  plains  of 
Eastern  Colorado  some  years  ago  for  the 
incendiary  purpose  of  burning  a  negro  who 
had  committed  a  singularly  atrocious  crime. 
This  crowd  was  as  quiet  and  as  well  behaved 
as  a  church  congregation,  which  I  suppose 
is  the  most  orderly  of  all  American  assem- 
blages. 

One  of  the  most  disorderly  crowds  I  ever 
saw  was  a  Philadelphia  baseball  crowd 
which  earnestly  endeavored  to  mob  the 
New  York  Giants  after  a  game  in  which  the 
umpire  had  rendered  a  decision  distasteful 
to  the  Philadelphians.  This  particular 
crowd  was  not  only  disorderly  in  the  sudden 
ireful  effervescence  characteristic  of  base- 
ball crowds  but  it  was  a  sullenly  vengeful 
crowd.  It  waited  until  long  after  the  game 
was  over  and  rocked  the  players  as  they 
appeared  in  their  street  clothes. 

In  the  old  days  visiting  ball  players  used 
to  put  on  their  uniforms  at  their  hotel  and 
ride  through  the  streets  to  the  ball  yard  in 
busses,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  be  assaulted  by  hostile  crowds.  Of 
late  years,  however,  these  uniformed  pa- 
rades have  been  abandoned,  just  to  avoid 
disorder,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  base- 
ball crowd  nurses  its  anger  to  the  extent  of 
pursuing  the  players  after  a  game,  as  in  the 
case  I  have  cited. 

This  Philadelphia  crowd  was  rather  a 
dangerous  crowd  for  the  time  being,  but 
as  a  general  proposition  baseball  crowds, 
however  excited  they  may  seem,  are  not 
really  dangerous.  They  blow  off  steam 
with  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  anyone  is  harmed.  In  effete  Boston 
no  longer  ago  than  last  summer,  Ty  Cobb, 
of  the  Detroit  club,  received  a  police  escort 
off  the  field,  so  great  was  the  apparent 
hostility  of  the  cultured  Bostonese  toward 
the  famous  player;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
Ty  would  have  been  hurt  had  he  walked 
through  the  crowd  alone. 

The  American  spirit  of  fair  play  nearly 
always  bobs  up  in  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the 
crowd  has  a  minute  or  two  to  reflect.  A 
hoodlum  may  occasionally  throw  a  pop 
bottle  and  knock  an  umpire  kicking,  but  the 
big  majority  of  the  crowd  deprecates  that 
sort  of  business,  no  matter  how  excited 
it  may  be.  Every  American  crowd  is  al- 
ways intensely  partisan  where  a  contest  of 
any  nature  is  involved;  but  after  all  you 
will  find  down  beneath  their  partisanship 
the  old  principle  of  sport:  "May  the  best 
man  win!" 

It  is  a  common  theory  that  in  point  of 
sympathy  the  American  crowd  is  always 
with  the  under  dog;  that  it  always  pulls  for 
the  fellow  who  isn't  supposed  to  have  a 
chance;  and  that  is  true — up  to  a  certain 
point.  It  is  true  just  as  long  as  the  under 
dog  is  making  a  showing.  Then  the  crowd 
roots  for  him  with  might  and  main.  Then 
the  crowd  climbs  upon  chairs,  and  shrieks 
and  whistles  and  throws  hats  into  the  air. 

(Concluded  on  Page  33) 
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Motor- 
Driven 


Why  Car  Makers 
stampeding 


THE  Stewart-Warner  Corporation  is  again  first  to  market  a 
high-grade  Electric  Motor-Driven  Warning  Signal,  at  $6, 
just  as  it  was  also  the  first  to  market  the  now  famous  Hand- 
Operated  Warning  Signal,  the  first  $5  Signal  (just  reduced  to 
$3.50),  and  as  it  was  the  first,  years  ago,  to  bring  out  a  high-grade 
Speedometer  at  about  half  the  price  that  other  speedometers 
were  selling  for. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  Corporation  to  give  its 
patrons  the  benefit  of  lower  prices  made  possible  through  quantity 
production. 

Electric  Motor-Driven  Warning  Signals  have  come 
to  stay. 

They  are  the  type  of  Warning  Signal  used  on 
highest  priced  cars,  and  are  demanded  by  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  best  that  the  market 
affords.  Heretofore,  a  good  Motor-Driven  Warning 
Signal  was  priced  from  $10  to  $35. 

Some  motorists  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  a  so-called  "  vibrator  "  and  a  real  motor-driven 
signal.  An  electric  "vibrator"  is  operated  by  only  a 
coil,  and  makes  a  "buzz."  This  type  has  been  used 
until  now  except  on  the  highest  priced  cars,  because  elec- 
tric motor-driven  warning  signals  formerly  cost  more. 

An  Electric  Motor- Driven 
Signal  consistsof  a  motor,  elec- 
trically driven,  which  at  the 
touch  of  your  finger  on  the 
button  turns  over  7,000  or 
more  revolutions  a  minute. 


Price  including  bracket, 
also  10  feet  of  wiring 
and  the  entirely  new 
BIG  PUSH  BUTTON 
pictured    below  at  left. 


The  Stewart  Electric  Motor-Driven  Warning  Signal  is  going 
to  have  even  a  greater  Vogue  than  the  Stewart  Hand -Operated 
Warning  Signal,  which  was  introduced  on  the  market  only  a  year 
ago,  but  which  met  with  such  instant  favor  as  to  necessitate 
manufacturing  facilities  producing  3,000  a  day. 

We  have  now  completed  new  buildings,  equipped  them  with  the  finest 
automatic  machinery,  and  have  employed  the  best  possible  electrical  experts. 

We  are  getting  after  the  Motor-Driven  Signal  business  just  as  we  went 
after  the  Hand-Operated  Signal  business  and  got  it,  and  just  as  we  went  after 
the  Speedometer  business  and  got  it. 

Think  of  it — $6  for  a  high-grade  Electric  Motor-Driven  Warn- 
ing Signal  that  before  this  would  have  cost  anywhere  from  $10 
to  $35. 

Remember  also  that  there  is  more  and  more  need  for  a  proper 
warning  signal  on  your  car.  Laws  are  being  passed  right  and 
left  to  protect  the  public.  There  are  crusades  for  safety  being 
carried  on  everywhere,  in  every  city  and  country  town. 

Sometimes  the  difference  between  a  little  buzz  and  a 
resounding  blast, 

dtewoftb  Hand-operated 
Warning  Signal 


such  as  you  get 
from  the  Stewart 
Electric  Motor- 
Driven  Warning 
Signal,  may  save 
a  life. 


You  Can't  Mitt  It  ev"»      the  dark.  Not 
a   tiny  little  button 
sunk  in  the  switch  holder, 
but  BIG  a*  illustration. 
Place  it  anywhere.  Mrrr 
touch  of  finger,  hand, 
arm,  knee  or  foot 
sounds  warning. 
Don't  have  to  frH  for 
it .    Qu  irk   act  ion 
counts  —  saves  ar- 
cidents  and  liven. 


Exact 
Size 


The  blast  is  made  by  a 
ratchet  on  the  end  of  this 
rapidly  revolving  motor  shaft 
striking  against  a  sounding 
diaphragm  and  makes  that 
loud,  barking  noise  you  hear 
a  mile  back  on  a  country 
road  — the  warning  that  makes 
you  pay  attention  and  git  out 
of  the  way. 


For  your  own  protection  and 
for  the  protection  of  others,  you 
cannot  afford  now  to  be  without 
this  proper  Warning  Signal  on 
your  car. 

Car  manufacturers  are  equip- 
ping their  cars  with  the  Stewart 
Electric  Motor- Driven  Warning 
Signal. 

Sec  that  the  car  you  buy  is 
•.<)  i  quipped. 

30  Days' Trial  Off*  r 

If  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
.ill  cr.lOdays"  trial,  your  money  will 
l)C  cheerfully  refunded.  Quickly 
nit  idled.    Accept  no  ot  her . 


For  those  desiring  n  llnnd  Opriiitrd  Signal, 
llirrr  is  nothing  Ik-iiti  on  I  lie  tiinikit.  Tin- 
price  was  formerly  $5,  ond  now  has  just  lierit 
redmed  to  VI.. SO  lltiudlrds  of  thousands 
on  tins  everywhere.  Its  long,  pellet  rating 
win  ning  blast  "  Mnhrm  t  hnm  /i.-m  .iffrnfinn 
0|M-tairil  l»v  inrie  lunch  of  finger,  hand  or 
iiiiii       (Jim  k    (hIkiii    iimiiiIi       I  liiiidnomr  in 


Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


NOW  *350 
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"Are  the 
bearings  so  very 
important,  Dick?" 
"They  certainly  are,  Mary. 

"Because  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  car  we  buy 
is  only  as  good  as  the  Bearings  upon  which  its  mech- 
anism is  mounted. 

'They  carry  the  weight  of  my  loaded  car — resist  the  shocks 
and  jars  of  the  road  —  nullify 
the  stresses  and  strains  imposed 
upon  the  entire  mechanism  — 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
faction  to  the  vanishing  point 
wherever  rotating  motion  oc- 
curs in  the  chassis. 


New 

Ball  Bearings 


vebeen 
asked  that 
question  many 
times  lately,"  said  the  salesman. 

"And  I  want  to  say  that  our  cars  are  equipped  with  New 
Departure  Ball  Bearings.  These  Bearings  have  been  se- 
lected by  our  engineers  because  of  their  unexcelled  effi- 
ciency proven  by  the  severest  experimental  and  practical 

service  tests. 

"Then  again,"  continued  the 
salesman,  "New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  are  noiseless  and  fool- 
proof— and  by  their  own  inher- 
ent durability  extend  the  life  of 
the  car  itself. 


New  Departure 
Single  Row  Type 

A  highly  perfected  anti- 
friction Bearing  for  use 
where  radial  loads  only 
are  to  be  carried. 


i 


"The  overcoming  of  friction 
means  much  to  me,  because  fric- 
tion causes  rapid  wear  and  waste 
of  power.  By  conserving  this 
power  I  am  enabled  to  get  greater 
mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline  and 
oil.  The  saving  of  wear  also  pulls 
down  my  upkeep  expense." 


"Like  everything  in  this  car, 
Sir,  the  New  Departure  Ball 
Bearings  are  absolutely  guar- 
anteed." 

There  are  more  good  reasons  why 
you  should  buy  a  New  Departure 
equipped  car  in  our  illustrated  book- 
let, "New  Departure  Ball  Bearings 
and  What  They  Mean  to  the  Car 
Owner."   Write  for  Booklet  "A." 


New  Departure 
Double  Row  Type 

A  single,  self-contained,  "fool-proof  unit 
carrying  all  the  loads  and  stresses  simul- 
taneously from  whatever  direction  they 
may  come,  with  equal  efficiency,  and 
reducing  friction  to  the  vanishing  point. 


The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 

Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

Alain  Office  and  W irks,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Hartford  Division.  Hartford,  Connecticut  Western  Branch.  Detroit.  1016-17  Ford  Bldgr. 

British  Agents:  Brown  Bros..  Ltd.,  London,  E.C. 
Continent  of  Europe  Agent:  Jacob  Hoist.  Copenhagen.  Freeport.  Denmark 
Depdt  New  Departure.  16  Rue  d'Armailll,  Paris 


(Concluded  from  Page  30) 

But  when  the  upper  dog— the  fellow  who 
was  expected  to  win  — commences  win- 
ning- an,  then  the  crowd  is  right  with  him! 
If  it  is  at  a  prize  fight  you  will  hear  the 
lads  jeering  the  reeling  under  dog  and  im- 
ploring the  upper  dog  to  "knock  him 
dead !  If  it  is  at  a  boat  race,  and  the  crew 
that  "doped"  best  is  showing  a  wide  gap 
of  open  water,  you'll  hear  derisive  laughs 
for  the  ruck-rowers  running  along  the  ob- 
servation trains.  If  it  is  at  a  baseball  or 
football  game,  the  delegation  that  is  losing 
is  characterized  as  a  "  bunch  of  bums." 

Yes,  yes!  The  American  crowd  is  with 
the  under  dog  as  long  as  he  has  a  chance; 
but  above  all  else  the  American  crowd  is 
with  the  winner,  with  the  best  man.  And 
I  regret  to  say  that  it  sometimes  makes 
mighty  little  difference  how  the  winner 
wins,  just  so  he  wins.  This  is  especially 
true  of  professional  sport.  A  prize  fighter 
may  be  robbed  of  a  championship  title  by 
a  palpably  bad  decision,  but  you  see  the 
crowd  trailing,  not  with  the  victim  of  the 
robbery  but  with  the  man  who  profited 
thereby.  A  ball  club  may  be  beaten  out  of 
a  pennant  on  some  technicality,  but  the 
crowds  that  go  to  see  the  World's  Series 
involving  the  beneficiary  of  the  technicality 
are  in  no  way  lessened. 

The  injustice  of  the  deal  may  rankle  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  fair-minded  for  a  time, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people — the  crowd — 
doesn't  ask  "How  did  he  win?"  It  asks 
"  Did  he  win?  "  Any  excuse  for  a  defeat,  no 
matter  how  well  grounded,  is  pronounced 
an  "alibi"  nowadays,  and  "alibis"  are  not 
popular  with  the  crowd.  The  crowd  is  with 
the  winner.  It  says:  "May  the  best  man 
win";  but  it  is  apt  to  accept  the  winner  as 
the  best  man,  regardless.  We  are  a  great 
sport>loving  people,  and  exponents  of  the 
square  deal  and  all  that,  but  how  we  do 
admire  a  winner ! 

Brass  Buttons  in  New  York 

The  worst-looking  crowd  I  ever  saw — 
worst  in  appearance — was  a  crowd  of  some 
thirty  thousand  at  a  bull  fight  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  during  Huerta's  regime;  but  it 
was  a  well-behaved  crowd.  It  was  madly 
enthusiastic  at  times  but  never  disorderly. 
It  was  just  a  ragged,  poverty-stricken 
multitude,  but  I  was  told  that  this  was  an 
exceptionally  temperate  assemblage  for  a 
bull  fight.  In  the  old  days,  I  was  informed, 
the  lads  in  the  bleachers  used  often  to  tear 
up  the  seats  and  hurl  'em  at  the  bull  fight- 
ers; but  now  they  have  concrete  seats, 
which  cannot  be  plucked  from  their  base. 

An  election  night  or  a  New  Year's  Eve 
crowd  in  New  York  is  a  reasonably  boister- 
ous assemblage,  but  it  has  one  redeeming 
feature,  which  is  that  no  one  has  to  get 
mixed  up  with  it  unless  he  desires.  Reen- 
forced  by  old  John  Barleycorn  and  equipped 
with  "ticklers"  and  confetti  and  cow  bells, 
a  million  people,  more  or  less,  jammed  into 
a  few  blocks  of  Broadway  can  make  night 
fairly  hideous. 

New  York  crowds  are  the  most  docile 
and  thoroughly  disciplined  crowds  in  the 
land,  when  the  police  are  round,  and 
luckily  the  police  are  generally  round. 
When  they  are  absent  the  New  York  crowd 
can  get  as  wild  as  the  west  wind.  The  New 
Yorker,  or  at  least  the  New  Yorker  who  is 
apt  to  be  found  in  a  crowd,  is  powerfully 
impressed  by  a  blue  uniform.  Nowhere 
else  in  America  do  you  find  a  policeman  so 
greatly  respected.  I  have  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  this  is  because  there  is  a  large 
foreign  population  in  the  city,  taught  from 
generations  back  in  the  old  countries  to 
respect  the  majesty  of  brass  buttons  and 
other  visible  forms  of  authority. 

A  New  York  policeman  lets  a  crowd  go 
farther  than  would  an  officer  of  any  other 
town,  and  can  gather  it  in  again  more 
rapidly.  A  New  York  policeman  is  ac- 
customed to  large  crowds,  and  never  gets 
alarmed  about  them.  As  long  as  a  crowd 
which  is  supposed  to  be  solely  on  pleasure 
bent,  as  on  a  New  Y  ear's  Eve,  does  not.  get, 
violent,  the  big-town  policemen  stand  by 
and  grin  good-naturedly.  When  they  do 
take  an  assemblage  in  hand,  however,  they 
arc  most  rude  and  primitive.  They  never 
use  clubs,  asoften  occurs  in  of  her  citi«-s  when 
a  problem  in  crowd  handling  develops,  but 
they  have  a  method  of  hurling  their  big 
bodies  up  against  human  barricades  in  a 
way  that  is  mighty  jarring  on  the  system. 

The  New  YorK  police  department  does 
not  permit  uniformed  officers  inside  a  ball 
yard  or  any  other  place  to  which  admission 
is  charged,  save  in  case  of  grave  necessity, 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
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management  to  police  its  own  premises. 
Wherefore,  a  myriad  of  special  policemen, 
in  gray  and  khaki  uniforms  of  private 
agencies,  are  employed;  but  a  New  York 
crowd  is  not  particularly  impressed  by 
these  specials.  It  knows  full  well  that  the 
special  officer's  authority  is  limited,  and  it 
rather  resents  his  presence;  so  whenever 
there  is  a  big  bulge  in  an  assemblage  a  froth 
of  gray  or  khaki  is  generally  seen  oozing  out 
helplessly  along  the  edges. 

There  is  one  special  officer  in  New  York, 
however,  who  seems  to  exercise  a  curious 
spell  over  a  crowd.  His  name  is  Tom 
O'Neill,  and  he  generally  has  charge  of  a 
squad  of  men  at  the  ball  games  and  boxing 
matches.  He  is  a  burly  fellow  with  a  tawny 
mustache  and  is  always  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes;  but  he  is  known  by  sight  to  many 
thousands  of  people.  Any  time  a  row 
breaks  out  in  a  crowd  Tom  marches  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  disorder,  always  all 
alone,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  him  fail  to 
stop  the  trouble  without  resorting  to  force. 

A  regular  policeman  in  uniform  could 
doubtless  do  the  same  thing,  but  a  man  in 
the  attire  of  a  special  would  only  be  jeered 
and  derided,  and  maybe  assaulted.  An 
umpire  walking  off  the  field  with  a  crowd 
raging  at  his  heels,  but  with  Tom  O'Neill 
stalking  at  his  elbow,  is  as  safe  as  if  he  were 
in  a  church.  The  secret  of  Tom's  success  is 
doubtless  his  courage,  and  the  fact  that  the 
crowd  rather  feels  that  it  knows  him,  that 
he  is  a  personal  acquaintance. 

I  have  seen  the  late  Jack  Sheridan,  the 
American  League  umpire,  who  was  quite 
well  along  in  years  in  the  latter  days  of  his 
umpirical  career,  move  snapping  and  snarl- 
ing like  an  old  lion  through  an  enraged 
crowd  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  and  never  a 
hand  would  be  raised  against  him.  The 
crowd  would  be  hating  old  Jack  virulently, 
but  any  man  who  offered  to  harm  him 
would  probably  have  been  licked  by  nine 
other  men  in  the  crowd  at  once — because 
the  crowd  felt  that  it  knew  Jack  and  be- 
cause it  admired  his  courage.  It  wanted  to 
pester  him,  in  the  same  spirit  that  small 
boys  pester  a  school-teacher,  but  it  did  not 
want  to  harm  him. 

A  crowd  turns  on  mighty  little  things. 
One  night,  in  a  little  boxing  club  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  an  Irishman 
named  Charley  Egan  was  fighting  an 
Italian.  The  place  was  jammed  with  Ital- 
ians, all  rooting  wildly  for  their  countryman 
to  win,  but  he  had  just  barely  weathered 
the  first  round.  When  the  second  round 
was  only  a  few  seconds  old  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Italian  was  no  match  for 
Egan,  and  a  murmur  of  discontent  passed 
over  the  crowd.  In  that  crowd  were  East 
Siders  of  vast  disrepute.  There  had  been 
some  little  betting  on  the  Italian.  No  offi- 
cers were  present,  and  very  few  Americans. 

Saved  by  a  Song 

Looking  back  through  the  haze  of  smoke 
that  filled  the  low-ceilinged  room  it  seemed 
that  the  dark  faces  wore  strangely  sinister 
expressions,  and  one  thought  of  long,  sharp 
stilettos  and  loose-tongued  revolvers.  The 
storm  broke  when  Egan  finally  cut  loose  a 
swinging  wallop  and  dropped  the  Italian  in 
his  own  corner. 

As  the  Irishman  turned  away  from  his 
prostrate  opponent  and  walked  back  to  his 
handlers  the  crowd  erupted  in  wild  tur- 
moil and  began  pushing  over  the  chairs 
and  screaming  threats  of  violence  against 
the  Americans.  To  get  to  his  dressing  room 
through  the  ring  Egan  would  have  to  pass 
through  that  infuriated  mob.  He  sat  down 
on  the  stool  in  his  corner  for  a  moment,  his 
face  very  white,  and  the  crowd  kept  shoving 
closer  to  the  ring. 

Suddenly  Danny  Morgan,  Egan's  man- 
ager and  a  rather  noted  handler  of  pugilists 
round  New  York,  remembered  that  Egan 
was  a  good  singer.  He  clambered  into  the 
rini;  and  pressed  his  lips  to  Egan's  ear. 

"Sing!"  hissed  Morgan.  "Sing,  you 
son-of-a-gun,  sing!" 

Leaping  to  bis  feet  and  lifting  one  gloved 
hand  in  air,  while  bis  opponent  lay  stretched 
across  a  chair  in  the  opposite  corner,  till 
unconscious,  Egan  broke  out  a  rich  bary- 
tone in  Last  Night  V\  'as  the  End  of  the 
World.  Me  sang  as  if  he  were  inspired  too. 
The  tumult  bushed.  The  sinister  faces 
softened.  When  the  last  notes  of  Egan's 
voice  drifted  out  into  the  thick  smoke  the 
crowd  began  applauding,  and  in  the  end 
the  Irish  boxer  passed  through  an  aisle  of 
applauding  Italians  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
dressing  room. 

The  largest  crowd  that  ever  attended  a 
boxing  exhibition  in  America  was  at  the 
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meeting  of  Packey  McFarland  and  Mike 
Gibbons,  at  Brighton  Beach  last  summer. 
It  numbered  over  twenty-five  thousand, 
according  to  the  official  count,  but  the  gate 
receipts  were  small  compared  to  those  of 
many  fights.  An  American  prize-fight  crowd 
is  always  democratic  enough,  but  is  gener- 
ally made  up  of  a  rough  element.  The  very 
nature  of  the  sport  appeals  to  that  sort  of 
element. 

Nowadays  many  women  are  at  every 
fight  held  in  New  York,  but  their  presence 
has  had  no  softening  influence.  The  fight 
fans  are  a  poor  lot  of  sports  anyway.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  would  have  wagered 
that  of  all  crowds  a  fight  crowd  would  give 
a  woman  the  most  respectful  attention; 
but  one  night  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  in 
New  York,  a  woman  made  a  suffrage 
speech  from  the  ring,  and  the  crowd  tried 
to  hoot  her  down.  Since  then  I  haven't  had 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  sportsmanship  of 
the  fight  followers. 

Every  year  in  America  millions  of  words 
are  sent  rattling  round  the  country,  via  tele- 
graph wires,  describing  big  crowds.  The 
telegraph  companies  now  have  platoons 
of  carefully  selected  operators  who  tramp  in 
the  wake  of  the  great  gatherings,  their  instru- 
ments under  their  arms,  to  assist  in  moving 
the  armies  of  trained  and  tried  adjectives 
marshaled  by  the  reporters.  Over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  words  will  be  sent  out  of 
New  London,  Poughkeepsie,  New  Haven  or 
Cambridge,  or  from  the  scene  of  a  big  prize 
fight  or  polo  game,  and  at  least  half  that 
"file"  will  be  descriptive  of  the  crowd. 

Kid  Watts'  Motto 

Among  these  words  you  will  find  many 
and  many  a  good  old  veteran  word  to 
which  the  experience  is  nothing  new— gray 
and  grizzled  old  words  that  have  seen 
experience  in  crowds,  from  presidential 
inaugurations  to  lynching  bees. 

Modestly  I  claim  acquaintance,  and  even 
close  friendship,  with  some  of  these  war- 
worn words.  We  have  been  little  pals  to- 
gether in  many  a  feverish  fight  for  the  first 
edition. 

When  a  crowd  is  very  small  they  have 
helped  me  make  it  small  but  enthusiastic 
or  representative.  When  it  is  very  large 
they  have  carried  me  swiftly  along  on  pal- 
pitating phrase  to  many  a  semicolon  and 
period.  For  me,  assisted  by  friendly  old 
words,  the  banked  thousands  will  pulsate 
when  Hoozis  drops  back  to  the  forty-yard 
line  for  a  try  at  goal  from  the  field.  The  sea 
of  faces  will  be  drawn  or  tense.  There  will 
be  blazes,  breakers  or  waves  of  color.  So- 
prano screams  may  be  heard.  Wild,  mighty, 
furious  or  tremendous  roars  will  be  emit- 
ted and  there  will  be  something  about 
the  weather— always  something  about  the 
weather;  the  transparent  or  fleckless  or 
somber  or  dripping  skies;  the  tang  in  the 
air,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

Back  in  the  newspaper  offices  the  copy 
readers  will  refer  to  this  as  "flubdub" — 
this  crowd  stuff— and  that  sounds  belit- 
tling, especially  if  it  is  translated  as  meaning 
to  flub,  or  even  to  dub;  but  "flubdub"  is 
the  fat  on  which  telegraph  companies  feed 
round  a  big  American  crowd. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
careful  observation,  that  an  Eastern  crowd, 
and  especially  a  New  York  crowd,  will 
stand  for  more  indignities  and  even  down- 
right abusive  treatment  than  crowds 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  An  Eastern 
crowd  rarely  resents  any  sort  of  imposition, 
from  suddenly  increased  prices  of  admission 
to  the  most  miserable  accommodations.  A 
Western  crowd  will  quickly  and  vocifer- 
ously complain,  while  a  Southern  crowd 
is  wholly  intolerant  of  ill-treatment  — and, 
therefore,  crowds  down  South  get  the  best 
treatment. 

I  suggested  this  thought  to  my  friends 
Mosey  and  Kid  Watts,  the  other  evening, 
when  I  happened  to  meet  them  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Grand  Central  subway  station 
in  New  York  at  the  rush  hour.  It  was  the 
first  tune  Mosey  and  Kid  Walts  and  I  have 
ever  met  in  a  crowd,  all  off  duty. 

"Well,"  said  Kid  Watts  as  we  ap- 
proached the  open  side  door  of  a  packed 
Bronx  express  train,  and  were  suddenly 
charged  upon  from  behind  by  a  big  subway 
guard,  and  pushed  and  prodded  and 
pounded  and  generally  manhandled  and 
maltreated  until  we  were  finally  wedged 
into  bare  breathing  space  in  a  car,  "maybe 
it's  mo.  Maybe  New  York  crowds  do  stand 
for  a  lot.  Still,"  he  added  thoughtfully, 
"you  rntis'  remember  'at  it's  always  all 
rigb'  to  trim  a  New  Yorker  any  time  you 
get  a  crack  at  him." 
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"On  the  Pulse 
of  the  World" 

A  famous  visitor  to  Chicago  once 
said,  "  When  I  am  here  I  feel  that 
my  hand  is  on  the  pulse  of  the 
world."  Centrally  located  in  the 
heart  of  these  world-activities  is 
this  towering  example  of  modern 
genius  in  service  — 


Chicago's  Finest  Hotel 


Men  who  meet  to  make  history  in  big 
business,  art  or  science;  the  woman 
traveling  alone;  the  experienced  tour- 
ist or  the  stranger  new  to  Chicago — all 
find  their  wishes  law  at  I  lotel  La  Salle. 

RATES 

One  person  Per  Jay 

Room  willi  drtnrlied  linlli  $2  00.  $2.50  nn<)  $).00 

Room  With  private  Ulh   $3.00.  3.50,   4.00  and  5.00 

Two  persons  Per  day 

Room  willi  detnclied  bnlli         $3.00.  $3.50  and  $4.00 

Room  Willi  piivntr  I >nl li  — - 

Double  room       .       .  5.00  lo  MOO 

Single  Room  willi  double  bed   4.00.    4.50  mid  5.00 

I  n  o  Connri  lintf  Hooms  n'illi  linlh 

Two  persons                                      $5. (HI  lo  $  8.00 

I  liree  persons                  .        .                  6.00  lo  9.00 

tour  persons                                        7.00  lo  12.00 
1026  worm  — Hi 4  with  private  hath 

Hotel  La  Salle 

Kinrat  J.  Nrvrm 

I  i.  r  I  Vri  ami  Mgr. 
1        <  >nlv  I  l"lrl  mi  (   In.  rtn<t  MnintnimilU 
Imlividunl    I  loor    .Srivh  r     I  1 1 1  •  >uk  limit 
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SIX-  $1145 


MODEL  66 


f.o.6.  TOLEDO 


Your  Money  Buys  More 


Mo?-e  power  and  greater  smoothness  —  improved  45 
horsepower  motor,  which  is  the  last  word  in  six- 
cylinder  smoothness  and  flexibility. 

More  room — 125-inch  wheelbase,  w  hich  means — 
More  comfort — for  a  full  quota  of  seven  adult  pas- 
sengers. 


More  convenient  elec\ 
on  steering  column. 

More  certain  starting 
ing  system. 

More  tire  mileage — 

More  stable  organism 
are  more  Overlands  ini» 
than  anv  other  car  of  nt 
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10/ — all  switches  located 


Unit  starting  and  light- 


ires. 


fcive  you  service — there 
going  into  use  every  day 
100-inch  wheelbase. 


lit  cause  we  are  the  world's  largest  producers  of  sixes 
and  /ours,  we  can  and  do  give  in  this  improved  Six  a 
car  which  is  dominant  value  among  Sixes. 

Let  the  Overland  dealer  show  you  the  Overland  Six — 
also  the  five-passenger  four-cylinder  touring  cars  ;it 
5695  and  5615  and  the  roadsters  at  5675  and  5595-  all 
prices  f.  o.  h.  Toledo. 


The  Willys- Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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ORCYCLES 


MMB  NGN< 


The  Light  that 
Is  Not  Injured  by 
Bumps  and  Vibration 

Brilliant,  reliable  li>;ht  is  as  vital 
as  fuel.  Prest-O-Lite  is  efficient  and 
trouble  proof  —  won't  fail  you  in 
emergencies — and  never  needs  atten- 
tion that  you  yourself  cannot  give, 
easily  ami  quickly. 

Prest-O-Lite  is  as  sturdy  as  your 
motorcycle  itself.  It  stands  the  jolts. 
Thoroughly  practical,  dependable, 
and  convenient.  Costs  less  to  buy 
and  less  to  use  than  any  other  system 
of  brilliant  lighting. 

Judge  Prest-O-Lite  for  Yourself 

Use  it  for  30  Days  on  your  motorcycle — 
Rive  it  every  test.  Prove  its  superiority. 
Then  if  you  can  duplicate  the  service 
tendered  at  equal  or  less  cost,  you  get  your 
money  back. 

When  You  Buy 
Complete  Equipment 

Buy  the  kind  that  will  stand  up  under 
hard  use.  At  a  very  attractive  price, 
Prest-O-Lite,  a  lamp  and  a  mechanical 
horn  will  Rive  you  dependable  service. 
You  can  get  this  combination,  from  your 
dealer,  on  any  motorcycle  you  buy. 

Send  tm  complete  information  on  motor- 
cycle lighting.  Your  name  and  address 
on  margin  of  this  page  brings  it  to  you. 

I     The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World's  Largest  Makers  of  Dissolved  Acetylene 
Main  Offices  and  Factory 
612  Speedway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Canadian  Offices  and  Factory,  Memtton,  Ontario 

Prtit-O-Litt  Exchange  Atencies  Ettryxhtrt 
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Sj^ISes -HEELS 


Look  at  this  Heel  and  Sole 

It  shows  why  they  won't  slip.  Wear  them  and 
the  air  cushion  and  rubber  studs  act  as  a  cushion 
on  hard  surfaces.  Rain  or  Snow,  no  rubber  shoes 
required. 

On  Golf  Courses  ^T^nd 

they  give  a  firm  foothold  on  steep  banks  and  hills. 

RoAtintr  Where  al  irity  is  de- 

or  break.    Best  for  every-day  work  or  play. 

I_l  IT  IT  I  C  For  men  and  women,  black  or  tan, 
1  «>«Eg*E«gU»J  at  our  store  or  sent  by  mad  for  25 
cents.    Bring  or  send  diagram. 

Cf^I  C"C  (Men's)  in  black  65c;  tan  75c; 
JULLJ  white  85c  pair.  At  our  store  or 
mailed.      Bring   or   send    diagram    if    not  at 

dealer's. 

Wholesale  Prices  Sent  on  Request 

BAILEY  RUBBER  CO  .  22  BorUtoo  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Mfrs..  Pats,  and  Retailers.  Everything  in 
Rubber  Goods.    100-Page  Catalog  Free. 


TYPEWRITERS^ 


nee,    J  IS. 00   up.     SOLD   or  RENTED 
.n,»here  at       to  K  MANUFACTURERS' 
PRICES,  allowing   RENTAL  TO  APPLY 
ON  PRICE.     Free  Trial.     ln»l.llment   payment,  if  de- 

•  ired.    Write  for  catalog  D 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM.  34-36  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago 


De  Projical  Son 

THE  old  fellow  who  is  the  originator  of 
the  following  sermon  must  be  thought  of 
as  wearing  a  long  Prince  Albert  coat  about 
t  wo  sizes  too  large  for  him,  his  trousers  fold- 
ing up  round  his  ankles  like  an  accordion, 
his  eyebrows  long,  shaggy  and  white,  his 
beard  short  and  nappy,  what  little  mustache 
he  has  in  each  corner  of  his  mouth  being  also 
white. 

After  taking  off  his  old  beaver  hat,  which 
was  clean  of  hair  in  spots,  and  displaying  a 
perfectly  bald  head,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  white  hair  round  the  edges,  he  ad- 
justed on  his  nose  a  pair  of  old-fashioned 
gold  square-rimmed  eyeglasses;  and,  snap- 
ping his  eyes  once  or  twice  at  his  congrega- 
tion over  his  eyeglasses,  and  then  once  or 
twice  under  them,  he  proceeded  to  deliver 
the  following  sermon. 

The  old  darky  could  not  read,  but  learned 
his  sermons  by  hearing  some  minister  deliver 
them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  old  fellow 
got  so  mixed  up: 

Befo'  I  selexes  de  tex'  to-night,  my  be- 
lubbed  brederen,  I  wants  to  call  yo'  deten- 
tion to  de  fac'  dat  de  regular  choir  practice 
will  tek  place  in  dis  church  on  Friday  night 
at  half  pas'  seben. 

On  Monday  night  dar  will  be  a  meetin' 
of  de  deacons.  At  dis  meetin'  I  wants  to 
have  a  report  from  de  coal  committee.  We 
didn't  have  no  report  'tall  from  dis  com- 
mittee las'  year,  an'  we  can't  spec'  de  rail- 
road company  in  Goldsboro  to  keep  open 
coal  cars  on  de  sidetrack  all  dis  winter  like 
dey  did  las'.  We  will  now  proceed  wid  de 
sermon. 

In  selexing  de  tex'  to-night,  my  fellow 
sufferers,  I  wants  yo'  to  go  'way  back  wid 
me  to  de  time  when  Chaderack,  Comeback 
and  Lettergo  walked  through  de  flaring 
flames  of  de  fiery  furnace,  when  de  lions 
was  cas'  into  Daniel's  den,  and  Jonah  swal- 
lowed de  Prince  of  Wales;  and  dar  we  find 
de  stunnin'  words  dat  "A  suttin  man  had 
two  sons." 

Now  de  youngest  son  were  a  very  con- 
temptionable  young  man,  who  were  in  no 
wise  reposed  to  do  de  will  of  he  father;  an' 
he  were,  darfo',  a  projical  son,  an'  de  las' 
state  of  dat  man  was  wuss  dan  de  fust 
state. 

Now  de  Scriptures  tell  us  dat  de  young 
man  got  tired  a-livin'  easy,  so  he  call  to  he 
pa  and  say:  "Pa,  gimme  my  share  of  de 
substum,  an'  I  will  tek  it  an'  go  'way  into  a 
fur  country,  an'  yo'll  see  my  face  no  mo'." 

Now  I  reckon  de  ole  man  were  tired 
botherin'  wid  de  projical  an'  he  were  willing 
to  let  him  hoe  he  own  row,  caze  we  read  in 
de  Book  dat  de  young  man  tek  his  share  of 
de  substum  and  gone  into  a  fur  country; 
an'  dar  he  spen'  he  substum  in  riotous  ex- 
trabigance,  high  libin'  an'  sin,  till  bye-m- 
bye  he  money  were  all  throw'  away  and  he 
were  reduced  to  a  great  needcessity.  So 
great  were  de  needcessity  what  de  young 
man  were  reduced  to  dat  he  were  compel' 
to  hire  heself  out  to  a  rich  man  to  min' 
hog. 

Now  de  Scriptures  don't  says  so,  but  it 
am  supposed  dat  dis  were  a  very  mean 
white  man,  caze  we  read  in  de  Book  dat  de 
young  man  were  fain  to  full  his  stomach  on 
de  hus's  where  he  fed  he  hog  wid.  So  when 
he  come  to  heself  he  say:  "  De  very  servant 
on  my  Pa's  place  got  bread  to  eat  an'  I  ain't 
had  none.  I's  gwine  back  to  de  ole  man  an' 
ax  him  to  tek  me  as  a  hired  man  on  he  plan- 
tation." So  he  tek  he  pearl  rings  off  he 
nan'  an'  throw  'em  to  de  hog;  an'  de  hog 
run  at  'em,  caze  Scriptures  tell  us:  "If  you 
cas'  yo'  pearl'  befo'  swine  dey'll  turn  roun' 
an'  ren'  you." 

Now  when  de  young  man  were  yet  a  long 
way  off  he  were  overtook  by  a  great  deluge 
of  rain,  an'  it  rained  forty  years  and  forty 
mont's. 

So  great  were  de  deluge  dat  de  young 
man  were  overtook  by  dat  he  were  compel' 
to  buil'  heself  a  boat  to  keep  from  gittin' 
drownded;  and  after  he  sail'  roun'  in  he 
boat  for  a  mont',  a  mont'  and  a  half  or  two 
mont's,  he  lit  on  Mount  Ararat,  wid  de  olive 
branch  in  he  mouth. 

Jest  as  soon  as  de  young  man  lit  on  de 
olive  branch,  wid  Mount  Ararat  in  he 
mouth,  he  pa  see  him  comin',  an'  he  run 
out  to  meet  him;  an'  he  ketch  him  an'  hug 
him  an'  throw  he  han's  roun'  he  neck  an' 
cry:  "O  Absolum,  my  son,  my  son  Abso- 
lum ! "  Den  he  gib  him  another  ring  to  put 


on  he  han',  an'  a  gole  stud  wid  a  white 
shirt  in  de  bosom,  an'  he  call  to  de  hired 
man  an'  tell  him  to  kill  a  fat  calf  an'  mek 
a  great  feas'.  An'  'cordin'  to  de  way  he  say 
so  it  were  done. 

After  de  feas'  were  all  ready  de  ole  man 
he  sen'  roun'  an'  invite  all  he  rich  neighbor' 
an'  dey  all  wid  one  consent  begin  to  mek 
excuse.  One  man  say  he  jest  taken  in  a 
piece  of  new  groun'  an'  he  ain't  got  time; 
another  say  he  jest  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen 
an'  he  got  to  look  after  he  purchase;  an' 
another  man  say  he  jest  married  a  nice 
young  wife  an' — an'— an' — he  wa'n't  hon- 
gry. 

Well,  when  de  ole  man  fine  out  how  all  he 
rich  neighbor'  discount  him,  he  git  vex'; 
an'  he  call  he  hired  man  an'  tell  him  to  go 
out  into  the  highways  an'  into  de  byways 
an'  gether  all  he  kin  fine,  caze  de  bline  kin 
see,  an'  de  lame  kin  walk,  an'  de  deef  kin 
hear,  an'  my  son  Absolum  what  was  dead 
am  alive  agin. 

So  de  hired  man  he  go  an'  he  gether  de 
bline,  an'  de  lame,  an'  de  halt,  an'  de  deef, 
an'  all  de  po'  people  in  dat  lan';  an'  he 
fotch  'em  an'  he  sit  'em  down,  an'  dey  mek 
a  great  feas'.  An'  after  dey  done  eat  up 
everything  de  fragments  what  dey  gether 
up  fill'  seben  baskets  full  an'  five  small 
fishes  over. 

I  would  like  to  continue  de  preachments 
longer  to  you  dis  evenin',  my  fellow  suf- 
ferers; but  de  fac'  is  dar's  a  po'  cullud 
'oman  dyin'  down  de  road  dar,  an'  she  can't 
die  till  I  git  dar. 

So  we  will  now  close  de  suvvices  by 
singin'  de  sixteent'  hymn  on  de  'leven'  page 
in  de  book: 

"Come,  ye  sinners,  po'  an'  needy,  weak 
an'  wounded,  sick  an'  so'." 

Now  while  de  contribution  box  am  bein' 
circumambulated  roun',  de  choir  will  please 
vociferate. 

Jl  Free  Advertisement 

THE  following,  which  appeared  on  a  cir- 
cular recently  issued  in  China,  has  just 
been  sent  to  us  by  one  of  our  friends  there 
as  an  example  of  Oriental  advertising  for 
English  trade: 

Hangchow  was  a  famous  place  in  an- 
cient times.  But  .now.  since  the  Shanghai- 
Hangchow  Railway  has  been  connected, 
the  commerce  is  gradually  Prospered.  The 
most  prosperous  place  is  the  Hanghlow 
Railway  Station  and  those  places  near  it. 
of  course  there  are  many  hotels  stood,  but 
neither  of  them  is  close  to  <he  RaiLway  sta- 
tion, nor  is  built  up  in  the  best  foroign  style, 
so  the  masters  of  the  hotel  having  spent 
much  money  begin  to  build  the  great  build- 
ing, the  Railway  Hotel,  on  its  upper  part 
there  is  the  Roof-Garden,  and  by  using  the 
electrie  passing  the  people  can  go  up  and 
down  without  any  on-foot  trouble,  while 
on  the  lowe  part  the  merchant  shops  sup- 
plying with  different  kinds  of  things  are 
arranged,  so  that  the  things  may  be  conven- 
iently bought  up.  Everything  is  protty. 
handsomo  and  well-arranged,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  reach  it.  will  forget  togo 
back  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  themselves. 
Now  let  us  show  some  best  and  peculiar 
cbarcteristics  as  following. 

(1)  The  Location.  It  is  slightly  opposite 
to  the  Hangchow  Railway  station,  when 
you  leave  the  train,  and  walk  foward  a  few 
steps  you  will  see  the  beautiful  building  in 
front  of  you.  It  is  close  to  th  large  street 
ching-ho-fang.  chen-hwang  hill  west  lake 
and  some  oth  er  famous  places. 

(2)  The  Building.  It  is  a  three-storied 
house,  and  is  built  in  the  foreign  up-to-dog 
style.  The  roof-garden  on  the  upper  part 
furnished  with  seats  for  tea.  and  the  mer- 
chant shops  on  the  lower  part  supply  with 
best  productions.  The  hotel  in  the  middle 
consists  altogether  of  about  more  than 
hundred  rooms,  about  more  than  sixty 
rooms  in  each  story.  It  is  full  of  bright 
rays  and  fresh  air.  Large  and  beautiful  are 
the  hall  and  the  dinin  room,  which  may  be 
let  for  marriage,  feast  giving,  meeting,  etc. 
The  rest,  such  as  the  garden,  the  lawn, 
the  newsroom,  and  the  play-ground,  are 
very  pretty,  and  are  built  of  the  magnifi- 
cent and  skilful  works,  which  the  others 
can  not  be  compared  with. 


(3)  The  preparation.  The  foreign  furni- 
tures, the  large  iron-beds,  and  those  fine 
and  usoful  things  are  furnished.  The  hotel 
also  provided  with  the  beautiful  spread- 
ings.  the  silk  beduilts,  the  mosquito  nets 
and  the  electric  lamps,  which  may  be  used 
by  the  passenggers  without  paying  any 
money.  It  is  still  much  bett  for  the  pas- 
sengers that  the  decorations,  foods,  drinks, 
and  implements  are  providid  too.  In  a 
word,  the  hotel  provides  with  every  thing, 
and  makes  it  as  good  as  possible. 

(4)  The  Supply.  The  hotel  supplies  with 
foreign  and  Chinese  feast,  or  dinary  dinner, 
lunch  and  all  kinds  of  foods.  The  water  is 
filtered,  and  it  is  very  clean  indeed  The  dili- 
gent and  trustful  boys  and  maidens  are 
hired,  and  the  passengers  may  call  them  at 
pleasure.  The  commitee  who  especially 
has  the  duty  of  adhering  will  do  the  pas- 
sengers, order  at  any  fime  There  are  chairs 
and  sedan-chairs  prepared  for  those  who 
want  to  go  ou  for  doing  business  or  else 
and  also  many  necessary  articles  supplied. 

(5)  The  communication.  The  hotel  is 
very  close  to  the  Hangchow  Railway  Sta- 
tion, so  the  luggage  and  gpods  may  be 
delivered  back  to  the  passengers  by  the  com- 
mittee if  they  give  him  the  bill.  He  can  also 
get  a  ticket  or  send  up  a  report  of  trans- 
porting goods  etc.  for  them.  If  they  want 
to  see  some  friends  or  visit  the  famous 
places,  the  boat,  the  jinricsha.  the  chair 
and  the  horse  may  be  hired  in  a  moderate 
price,  letters  and  telegrams  can  also  be 
despatched  fer  them  by  the  hotel. 

How  Van  Got  Left 

WHEN  Charles  E.  Van  Loan  was  a 
sporting  writer  his  duties  took  him  to 
the  training  camp  of  James  J.  Jeffries  at  the 
time  Jeff  was  preparing  for  the  battle  with 
Jack  Johnson  at  Reno.  There  Van  en- 
countered an  old  acquaintance  in  the  per- 
son of  black  Bob  Armstrong,  who  was  quite 
a  fighter  in  his  day,  later  a  good  trainer, 
and  always  one  of  the  great  characters  of 
the  ring. 

At  that  time  Van  had  a  slight  weakness 
for  a  pastime  that  amounted  to  a  passion 
with  Armstrong— to  wit,  craps.  Bob  had 
cleaned  up  the  Jeffries  camp  so  thoroughly 
that  no  one  but  himself  had  any  money 
until  Van  arrived  with  a  sprightly  new 
bank  roll.  Hearing  of  the  Armstrong 
affluence,  Charley  decided  that  it  was  up 
to  him  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  race. 

Without  saying  anything  to  anyone  con- 
cerning his  intentions,  he  inveigled  Bob 
out  behind  a  barn  one  afternoon,  and  there 
they  jousted  with  the  little  ivory  cubes 
until  along  toward  sunset.  Then  Bob 
appeared — alone. 

"Where's  Van?"  growled  Jeffries. 
"Where'd  you  leave  Van?" 

"Mist'  Van  Loon?"  said  Bob  innocently. 
"He  out  behine  de  ba'n.  Ah  lef  him 
theah." 

"What's  he  doing?"  asked  Jeff.  "Did 
you  leave  him  gettin'  ideas?" 

"No,  suh,"  said  Bob.  "Ah  reckon  not. 
Ah  lef  him  wivout  no  ideas  a-tall.  Mist' 
Jeff,"  he  said  confidentially,  "Ah  lef  dat 
Mist'  Van  Loon  wiv  jes  de  puspuh  rashun 
in  his  han'.  Dat's  how  Ah  lef  Mist'  Van 
Loon." 

Jl  Boxing  Battery 

ON  SUMMER  nights  the  baseball  field 
of  the  Brooklyn  National  League  Club, 
in  Flatbush,  is  turned  into  an  open-air 
boxing  arena,  with  the  ring  stretched  on  a 
platform  over  the  home  plate. 

Al  McCoy,  who  claims  the  middleweight 
championship,  was  fighting  Young  Ahearn, 
an  Englishman,  one  evening,  and  was  get- 
ting a  liberal  plastering  from  the  gloved 
hands  of  the  Briton. 

It  was  such  a  poor  show  that  the  crowd 
soon  lost  interest  and  settled  back  into  a 
deep  silence. 

Along  about  the  sixth  round,  with 
Ahearn  keeping  up  a  steady  bombardment 
of  McCoy's  bleeding  features,  a  voice  was 
heard  inquiring: 

"Wonder  who're  the  batteries  for  this 
game?" 

Out  of  the  hush  that  lay  over  the  upper 
tier  of  the  grand  stand  came  a  loud  roar  as 
a  big  fellow  rose  in  his  seat  and  announced 
with  true  umpirical  effect: 

"Ahearn,  pitchin';  McCoy,  catchin'!" 
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By  a  desperate  effort  I  reached  her  be- 
fore she  touched  the  floor;  otherwise  she 
must  have  done  herself  an  injury.  The 
door  banged  against  the  wall  behind  us,  re- 
bounded and  shut. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  situation  put 
my  coolness  and  resource  to  a  tremendous 
strain.  I  was  kneeling  on  the  rug  with 
madame  in  my  arms,  feeling  as  helpless 
as  it  is  possible  for  Henri  Giraud  to  feel.  Her 
beauty  was  of  the  sort  that  is  most  appeal- 
ing in  affliction,  and  she  lay  inert  across  my 
knees.  Once  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

I  called  loudly  for  help.  I  begged  ma- 
dame to  open  her  eyes,  to  revive,  to  re- 
turn to  the  world  and  those  who  loved  her. 
Perhaps  my  agitation  drove  me  to  impulses 
of  speech  that  were  of  no  practical  value 
at  the  moment,  m'sieu,  and  to  invent  plans 
for  her  aid  impossible  of  execution;  but 
I  urge  in  extenuation  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  my  plight. 

In  the  midst  of  my  outcries  a  sharp  rap 
sounded  on  the  door.  It  was  thrown  open 
without  further  ceremony  and  the  lady's 
male  companion  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"So!"  said  he.  "Here  you  are,  hey?" 
And  then  to  me:  "What  do  you  mean  by 
being  here  with  my  wife?" 

It  did  not  take  me  a  flicker  of  time  to 
grasp  my  dilemma.  Firmness  was  re- 
quired, but  it  was  no  time  for  violence.  I 
released  madame,  who  flopped  on  the  floor. 
The  shock  acted  as  a  stimulant,  for  almost 
immediately  she  sat  up. 

"Please  close  that  door,"  I  requested. 
"There  is  no  need  for  a  scene.  This  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  sir,  can  be  explained 
to  your  entire  satisfaction." 

Instead  of  acceding  to  my  proposal  he 
grew  blustering. 

"Ssh!"  came  a  warning,  and  the  head 
waiter  of  the  Reese  eased  through  the  door. 
"What's  the  matter  here?" 

The  other  stated  his  grievance,  without 
abating  his  tones  a  jot.  "What  do  you 
know  about  that,  Roger?  Hey?  Phone  for 
the  police !  Things've  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  a  wife'll  carry  on  like  this  under  a 
man's  nose.  Get  a  cop !  I'll  teach  them  a 
lesson ! " 

Police !  A  cop !  Imagine  my  consterna- 
tion, m'sieu!  If  the  police  were  called  in 
I  was  a  ruined  man.  My  motives  would  be 
impugned,  my  reputation  irreparably  lost, 
and  Roxie — I  made  a  step  forward,  but  the 
head  waiter  forestalled  me. 

"I  wouldn't  raise  a  rumpus  if  I  were 
you,"  he  advised.  "It  would  only  hurt 
every  one  of  you  without  doing  a  particle 
of  good.  Why  not  be  reasonable?  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Giraud  would  be  willing  to  talk 
business?" 

Talk  business!  You  can  imagine  how  I 
pricked  up  my  ears;  the  affair  assumed  at 
once  an  entirely  different  aspect.  In  a 
flash  I  saw  it  all,  the  whole  diabolical 
scheme.    It  was  blackmail ! 

Drawing  myself  up,  I  bent  my  brows 
on  them  and  said  with  an  air  of  authority 
that  could  not  fail  to  impress:  "Enough! 
Stand  aside,  m'sieu,  and  permit  me  to  pass. 
I  discern  your  infamy!" 

His  answer  was  to  push  against  the  door, 
but  he  was  defeated  in  his  object  of  closing 
it  by  a  foot  dexterously  inserted  in  the 
opening.  And  from  the  owner  of  the  foot 
came  a  halloo  that  made  my  heart  leap: 

"Henree!    Oh,  Henree!" 

"Joe!"  I  shouted  in  a  great  voice.  "Here 
lam!  A  moi,  my  friend !  To  the  rescue ! " 

A  strong  heave,  and  the  dear  fellow 
lurched  into  the  room,  almost  overturning 
the  fellow  Roger. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded  angrily. 
"  What're  you  up  to  now,  Krenchy?  We've 
been  waiting  ten  minutes!  The  girls  got 
tired  of  sitting  round  all  dressed  up  and 
made  me  bring  'em  along.  They're  in  the 
dressing  room  now." 

Then  he  espied  madame  sitting  forlornly 
on  the  floor  and  his  eyes  opened  wide. 
Next  he  stared  at  Roger;  from  him  to  the 
husband;  and  im- 
mediately his  expres- 
sion changed.  He 
appeared  to  dilate 
with  rage;  his  aspect 
became  positively 
terrifying. 

Not  a  word  did  he 
utter,  but,  fixing  the 
culprit  with  a  pene- 
trating look,  he  began 
to  shed  his  coat. 
Slowly  and  warily  he 


HENREE  TMEEB 

(Concluded  from  Page  IS) 

did  it,  and  then  his  lips  began  to  move.  I 
was  astounded  until  I  caught  the  syllables 

they  formed:  "One,  two,  three,  four  " 

Yes;  he  was  counting. 

Next  he  began  to  circle  round  his  adver- 
sary on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  like  a  pugilist 
seeking  an  opening,  his  body  crouched  and 
every  muscle  taut.  In  that  moment  M'sieu 
Joe,  small  as  he  doubtless  was,  seemed  a 
giant,  a  thunderbolt  of  avenging  wrath. 
His  lips  continued  to  move  rapidly,  almost 
without  sound.  I  tingled  with  delightful 
expectancy;  it  was  plain  that  M'sieu  Joe 
meditated  an  assault  on  my  enemy,  a  coup 
de  poing,  perhaps  a  shrewd  buffet  on  the 
ear.  How  bitterly  I  regretted  never  hav- 
ing imparted  to  him  the  trick  of  the  feet, 
whereby  he  might  deliver  a  kick  in  a  vul- 
nerable spot. 

Poltroon  that  he  was,  the  conspirator 
backed  up.  "Hold  on  a  minute!  Who're 
you?  What're  you  buttin'  in  for?" 

"  Forty-eight,  forty-nine— FIFTY ! "  fin- 
ished M'sieu  Joe  in  a  yell  of  triumph,  and 
launched  himself  through  space. 

Ah,  my  friend,  how  magnificent  he  was ! 
Though  dwarfed  by  the  huge  stature  of  his 
adversary,  his  brave  heart  amply  offset  this 
disadvantage.  He  was  a  very  demon  of 
force.  His  agility  was  beyond  defense;  he 
rained  blow  upon  blow,  accompanying  each 
one  with  a  grunt  of  effort,  then  a  joyous 
whoop. 

"Keep  off,  Henree!"  he  shouted  fiercely 
when  I  essayed  a  feint  in  rear.  "Leave  him 
tome!    He's  my  meat!" 

And  at  it  he  went  with  redoubled  fury. 
I  seized  a  chair.  If  the  fellow  called  Roger, 
or  madame,  ventured  to  intervene,  it  was 
my  intention  to  deliver  a  stroke  upon  the 
head,  regardless  of  consequences — to  bean 
them.  But  they  did  nothing.  They  dodged 
away  behind  the  bed  to  be  out  of  harm, 
and  there  watched  the  combat. 

Combat,  did  I  say?  It  could  not  be 
termed  anything  so  dignified.  The  black- 
mailer's courage  was  not  equal  to  his  bulk. 
He  opposed  but  the  feeblest  resistance  to 
M'sieu  Joe's  onslaught.  He  was,  indeed, 
my  friend's  meat.  Soon  M'sieu  Joe  had 
him  prone  on  the  floor,  howling  for  mercy; 
but  no  mercy  did  he  show.  Again  and 
again  did  M'sieu  Joe  bang  his  head  against 
the  boards,  belaboring  the  wretch  with  feet 
and  fists.  The  uproar  was  deafening.  Of 
course  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention 
and  people  came  running  from  both  ends  of 
the  hall.    They  blocked  the  door. 

Among  them  was  Madame  Hicks.  I  de- 
scried her  headdress  above  the  throng  and 
was  instantly  seized  of  a  peculiar  sinking 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  for 
Mile.  Roxie  was  with  her.  Taking  in  the 
situation  in  a  trice,  madame  thrust  through 
the  crowd  and  confronted  her  husband  at 
the  moment  he  abandoned  his  cowed  victim. 

"Mister  Hicks!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Don't  you  'mister'  me,"  said  M'sieu 
Joe,  breathless  and  disheveled  but  exulting. 
"What  d'you  think  of  Handsome  Hubert 
now?  Why  don't  you  take  a  picture  of  him  ? 
Ain't  his  eyes  pretty?  And  his  mouth  too?  " 

"Joe,  what's  the  matter?  What's  he  do- 
ing here?" 

My  friend  snorted  and  unceremoniously 
slammed  the  door  in  the  faces  of  the  spec- 
tators. He  drew  on  his  coat.  There  was  a 
strange  new  confidence  in  his  bearing. 

"Why,  him  and  this  hussy  tried  to  pull 
the  badger  game  on  poor  ol'  Henree.  So  I 
bust  him.  That's  about  what  I  thought 
he'd  come  to!  What  do  you  think  of  your 
sweet-scented  Hubert  now'.'" 

What  madame  thought  of  him  was  plainly 
revealed  in  the  complete  indifference  she 
betrayed  for  the  fellow's  sufferings.  He 
was  wiping  his  mouth  and  sniffling;  ma- 
dame averted  her  face.  Hut  when  she  looked 
at  her  husband  her  eyes  were  soft. 

"  You  can  beat  his  bloody  head  off  for  all 
I  c:ip\  dear,"  she  said.  "  Did  he  hurt  you?" 

"He  couldn't  smash  an  aig!"  said 
M'sieu  Joe. 


Meanwhile,  there  was  Mile.  Roxie  to  be 
reckoned  with.  She  was  standing  aloof, 
gazing  upon  the  tableau  in  chilly  silence. 
Her  lips  were  compressed;  one  foot  beat  a 
tattoo  on  the  floor.  The  symptoms  were 
not  to  my  liking,  and  I  perceived  that  an 
early  elucidation  of  the  mystery  was  advis- 
able. 

"Madame,"  I  said  to  the  fair  Patsy,  "is 
that  person  the  husband  of  that  lady?" 

My  fiancee  took  it  upon  herself  to  reply: 
"Not  so's  you  could  talk  about  it.  She's 
got  one  husband  already  that  I  know  of,  in 
Los  Angeles.    How's  Phil,  Florida?" 

The  woman  behind  the  bed  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"I  reckon  the  show  business  must  have 
been  rotten  lately?  Huh?"  continued  Mile. 
Roxie  remorselessly.  Then  she  burst  into  a 
shrill  laugh.  "Well,  for  land's  sake,  look  at 
your  eyebrow!" 

Of  course  the  feat  was  impossible  of  per- 
formance for  Florida,  but  we  all  looked  at 
it  for  her.  M'sieu,  the  lady  had  no  left 
eyebrow  at  all!  I  was  stricken  cold  with 
amazement.  Where  the  beautiful  thin 
line  had  been  was  only  a  smear,  a  faint 
smudge. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  suggested  M'sieu 
Joe.  His  righteous  fury  appeased,  discre- 
tion asserted  itself.  "They'll  be  bustin'  in 
agin  in  a  minute  and  we  can't  afford  a 
ruckus.  That's  the  trouble  about  bein' 
rich.  Come  on,  leave  these  sorry  rascals 
go,  Henree.  I  mean  you  too,"  he  said 
wrathfully  to  the  waiter.  "I  believe  you 
were  in  on  this.  And  if  I  hadn't  promised 
my  wife  to  act  like  a  genTman  I'd  wear 

you  out,  you  big   Say,  what  time  is 

it?" 

A  ludicrous  amazement  was  reflected  in 
his  countenance. 

"Ten  minutes  past  twelve,"  I  told  him. 
"The  New  Year,"  said  M'sieu  Joe. 
"And  I've  had  a  fight,  and  Patsy's  cussed, 
and  Henree's  in  bad !  Our  good  resolutions 
didn't  last  five  minutes!" 

His  expression  was  so  rueful  that  I  felt 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  laugh,  serious  as 
was  my  predicament.  Madame  joined  in. 
Only  Roxie  remained  grave. 

"Well,  anyhow,  we  made  'em,"  said 
madame  happily.  "That's  something,  hey, 
Henree?  Let's  go.  So  long,  you  two. 
Back  to  the  mines  for  you,  Hubert — you 
big  stew!" 

Out  we  went.  I  led  toward  the  Palm 
Garden,  but  Mile.  Roxie  turned  and  de- 
liberately walked  away.  Anger  and  injured 
pride  showed  in  every  line  of  her  back. 

"What's  the  matter,  Roxie?"  called  out 
Madame  Hicks.  "Where're  you  going? 
Say,  come  back  here!" 

But  Roxie  kept  on  going.  I  could  only 
gape.  M'sieu  Joe  seemed  to  be  equally  at 
a  loss,  but  his  surprise  was  tinctured  with 
impatience. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  cried  madame,  and 
went  in  pursuit,  leaving  us  to  wait. 

Presently  she  returned  alone.  "Roxie," 
she  said,  "won't  come  back.  She's  gone 
home.  You've  up  and  done  it  this  time, 
Frenchy ! " 

"Home?  How?  Why?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  madame?" 

"She's  broken  the  engagement,"  was  the 
answer.  "And  she  told  me  to  tell  you  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good  to  follow  or  to  bother 
her  any  more.  She  says  she  thinks  she 
likes  Alf  Jackson  better  anyhow.  So  here's 
your  ring." 

"But,"  I  stammered,  my  thoughts  sadly 
confused,  "why — what— where  then  is  the 
diamond  necklace?" 

Madame  threw  at  me  a  glance  of  Unutter- 
able reproach. 

"Oh,  Henree.  you  sure  ain't  going  to  be 
that  short!  Of  course  she'll  keep  it  to 
remember  you  by." 

Time  and  place  were  alike  unsuitable  for 
contention  on  this  score. 

"But    our    marriage!"    I  protested. 
"  W  hat  reason  does  she  give?  This  is  terri- 
ble!   It  is  unjust 
cruel     wicked!  He- 
cause  1  have  I  n I  he 

ininM  cnt  victim  " 

"  Maybe  ho,  Hen- 
ree," replied  ma- 
dame, rippling  into 
laughter  again,  "  but 
Hoxie  t  hinks  difler- 
eut.  And  take  a  tip 
from  me  wipe  Flor- 
ida's eyebrow  off 
your  cheek ! " 
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The  Goodyear  Conquest  of  America 
Los  Angeles 

Car-by-car  count  of  the  automobiles  parked 
in  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  Aug.  24  to  28, 
1915,  revealed,  that  with  nearly  200  brands  to 
choose  from,  23  per  cent  of  them  were  shod 
with  Goodyear  Tires.  Thus  the  metropolis 
of  Southern  California  backs  its  judgment 
of  Goodyear  goodness.  In  all  points  where 
census  has  been  taken,  Goodyear  maintains 
the  s.une  consistent   margin  <>l  leadership. 


Have  Goodyear  Tires  over- 
turned what  practically 
amounts  to  an  economic  law? 

It  is  a  business  axiom  that  in 
the  distribution  of  any  article 
of  almost  universal  use,  the 
largest  market  rarely  goes  to 
the  product  of  higher  price. 

But  buyers  in  the  tire  world  have 
apparently  broken  this  law. 

They  have  awarded  the  great- 
est market  to  Goodyear  Tires. 

And  Goodyear  Tires  are  not  the 
tires  of  lower  price,  but  of 
higher  price  than  many  others. 

Such  a  condition  has  never  ob- 
tained before,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  the  industrial  history 

of  America. 


An  Economic  Law 
Turned  Upside  Down? 


All  the  artificial  barriers  which 
usually  separate  one  price- 
class  from  another  have  been 
broken  down  by  Goodyear 
Tires. 

All  of  the  various  grades  of 
automobile  ownership  have 
been  merged  into  one  tire 
grade  —  and  that  one  tire 
grade  is  Goodyear. 

There  is  no  national  or  inter- 


national standard  of  tire  qual- 
ity higher  than  the  Goodyear 
standard. 

And  though  there  are  scores  of 
tires  of  lower  price,  no  other 
tire  in  the  world  is  selling  so 
widely  as  Goodyear. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
this  is  so. 

A  lower  price  will  not  compensate 
a  man  for  poor  results  in  a  tire. 


OODWEAR 

A  J^R  O  N 

TIRES 


Having  invested  hundreds,  or 
thousands,  in  a  motor  car,  he 
will  not  let  a  trifling  additional 
cost  stand  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting the  highest  measure  of 
safety  and  service  and  the 
greatest  possible  mileage. 

In  apparently  overturning  an 
economic  law  the  tire  buyers 
of  America  are  simply  obey- 
ing the  law  of  common  sense. 

They  gladly  pay  a  very  little 
more  for  Goodyear  Tires  be- 
cause they  feel  they  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with 
Goodyear  qualities;  and 
because,  for  a  little  more, 
Goodyear  gives  a  great  deal 
more. 
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The  Goodyear  Conquest  of  America 
Detroit 

Detroit  has  something  more  than  30,000 
motor  cars.  Actual  count  Aug.  25  to  29, 1915, 
showed  23  per  cent  of  the  cars  parked  in  the 
business  section  were  equipped  with  Good- 
year Tires.  Of  Detroit's  25  manufacturers  of 
passenger  cars,  electrics  and  light  trucks,  15 
ship  from  20  to  1 00  per  cent  of  their  cars  with 
all  wheels,  though  they 
at  as  low  or  lower  prices. 


■ 


PV  av3A<iO<> 


Lead  in  the  Nation 
As  in  the  Cities 


Detroit  and  Los  Angeles — both 
automobilecenters — are  unan- 
imous in  their  preference  for 
Goodyear  1  ires. 

The  birthplace  of  the  industry, 
Detroit  remains  the  home  of 
the  leading  motor  car  manu- 
facturers of  America,  whose 
combined  output  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  this  country's  an- 
nual production. 

It  is  said  that,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  Los  Angeles 
has  more  motor  cars  in  use 
than  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

One  reflects,  largely,  the  opin- 
ions of  manufacturers;  the 
other,  the  opinion!  °f  owners. 

In  the  case  of  Goodyear  I  ires, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  dif- 


ference of  thought  between 
the  two  classes. 

Our  tire  census  of  Detroit  and 
Los  Angeles  shows  that,  in 
each  city,  Goodyear  is  favored 
with  a  lead  of  23  per  cent. 

And  this  condition  is  not  pecul- 
iar to  Detroit,  or  to  Los  Ange- 
les, or  to  almost  any  other  city 
we  should  name. 

It  is  a  national  condition.  It  af- 
fects all  parts  of  the  country. 


1  he  people  at  large,  by  their 
voluntary  buyingof  Goodyear 
Tires,  have  made  it  plain  that 
they  prefer  Goodyear  Tires 
above  all  others. 

Without  regard  to  the  cars  they 
own,  a  million  motorists  or 
more — in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  on  the  farms  —  buy 
Goodyear  1  ires  because  they 
last  longer  and  give  less  trou- 
ble, and  because  they  know 


that  in  the  end  Goodyear 
1  ires  cost  less. 

The  reasons  for  this  lower  cost  of 
Goodyear  1  ires  are  found  in 
their  quality  and  construction. 

Goodyear  No- Hook  Tires  are 
built  with  five  features  which 
guard  against  the  five  great 
causes  ol  tire  detei  ioration  : 

I  hey  are  fortified  against  rim- 
cutting  by  our  No-Kiin-Cut 
feature;  against  blow-outs  by 
ourOn-Aircure;  against  loose 
treads  by  our  rubber  rivets; 
against  insecurity  by  our  nuil- 
tiple  braided  piano  wires 
base;  and  against  puncture 
and  skidding  by  our  double- 
thick  All-Weather  tread. 

Tin-    (iooilycnr  lire    A.  Nul>lx-r 

<  omputy 

A  K  Ut  )N.  OHIO 
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L'  O  J  ^GlVEyour  trousers  the  proper 
hang.  Adjust  to  every  motion.  No  straining  or 
pulling  when  you  stoop  or  lean.  Buy  a  pair  to- 
day— wear  them  a  week — and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied— take  them  back  and  get  your  money.  Every 
pair  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee. 
Be  «ure  you  get  the  genuine  with  the  name  "KADY" 
on  the  buckles.  At  leading  dealers'  — 50  cents. 
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TYPEWRITER 

MUFFLER 


IN  this  hustling,  bustling  age  your 
nerves  and  your  brains  are  racked 
by  the  NOISES  which  surround  you 
on  all  sides.  Your  head  aches,  your 

nerves  tingle,  your  temper  is  irritated,  and 
your  CAPACITY  for  CONCENTRATION 
and.  in  consequence,  your  EARNING  CA- 
PACITY, are  restricted. 

You  cannot  control  the  noise  of  the  street, 
but  you  CAN  REDUCE  noise  in  the  office  by 
using  our  TYPEWRITER  MUFFLER  (patent 
applied  for). 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

BROWN-WHITE.  Inc. 
Weightman  Building        Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ml  postpaid  on  receipt  of  SI  00— Canada  SI. 15. 


on  receipt  of  tl  00— Cat 
at  discounts  on  quantita 


gamp  is  there.  Of  course  it  took  genius  to 
do  this  with  Angus,  and  I've  never  denied 
that  Ellabelle  has  it.  I  bet  there  wasn't  a 
day  in  all  them  years  that  Angus  didn't 
believe  himself  to  be  a  stubborn,  domineer- 
ing brute,  riding  roughshod  over  the  poor 
little  wreck  of  a  woman.  If  he  didn't  it 
wasn't  for  want  of  his  wife  accusing  him  of 
it  in  so  many  words— and  perhaps  a  few 
more. 

"  I  guess  she  got  to  feeling  so  sure  of  her- 
self she  let  her  work  coarsen  up.  Anyway, 
when  little  Angus  come  to  be  eighteen  his 
pa  shocked  her  one  day  by  saying  he  must 
go  hack  home  to  some  good  college.  'You 
mean  England,'  says  Ellabelle,  they  being 
at  the  time  in  some  other  foreign  domains. 

"'  I  do  not,'  says  Angus,  'nor  Sweden  nor 
Japan  nor  German  East  Africa.  I  mean 
the  United  States.'  'You're  jesting,'  says 
she.  'You  wrong  me  cruelly,'  says  Angus. 
'The  lad's  eighteen  and  threatening  to  be 
a  foreigner.  Should  he  stay  here  longer  it 
would  set  in  his  blood.'  'Remember  his 
weak  throat,'  says  Ellabelle.  'I  did,'  says 
Angus.  'To  save  you  trouble  I  sent  for  a 
specialist  to  look  him  over.  He  says  the 
lad  has  never  a  flaw  in  his  throat.  We'll  go 
soon.' 

"Of  course  it  was  dirty  work  on  the  part 
of  Angus,  getting  to  the  specialist  first,  but 
she  saw  she  had  to  take  it.  She  knew  it  was 
like  the  time  they  agreed  on  his  name — she 
could  see  the  Scotch  blood  leaping  in  his 
veins.  So  she  gave  in  with  never  a  mutter 
that  Angus  could  hear.  That's  part  of  the 
genius  of  Ellabelle,  knowing  when  she  can 
and  when  she  positively  cannot,  and  mak- 
ing no  foolish  struggle  in  the  latter  event. 

"Back  they  come  to  New  York  and 
young  Angus  went  to  the  swellest  college 
Ellabelle  could  learn  about,  and  they  had  a 
town  house  and  a  country  house  and  Ella- 
belle prepared  to  dazzle  New  York  society, 
having  met  frayed  ends  of  it  in  her  years 
abroad.  But  she  couldn't  seem  to  put  it 
over.  Lots  of  male  and  female  society 
foreigners  that  she'd  met  would  come  and 
put  up  with  her  and  linger  on  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  but  Ellabelle  never  fools 
herself  so  very  much.  She  knew  she  wasn't 
making  the  least  dent  in  New  York  itself. 
She  got  uncomfortable  there.  I  bet  she  had 
that  feeling  you  get  when  you're  riding 
your  horse  over  soft  ground  and  all  at  once 
he  begins  to  bog  down. 

"Anyway  they  come  West  after  a  year  or 
so,  where  Angus  had  more  drag  and  Ella- 
belle could  feel  more  important.  Not  back 
to  Wallace,  of  course.  Ellabelle  had  for- 
gotten the  name  of  that  town,  and  also  they 
come  over  a  road  that  misses  the  thriving 
little  town  of  North  Platte  by  several  hun- 
dred miles.  And  pretty  soon  they  got  into 
this  darned  swell  little  suburb  out  from 
San  Francisco,  through  knowing  one  of  the 
old  families  that  had  lived  there  man  and 
boy  for  upward  of  four  years.  It's  a  town 
where  I  believe  they  won't  let  you  get  off 
the  train  unless  you  got  a  visitor's  card  and 
a  valet. 

"Here  at  last  Ellabelle  felt  she  might 
come  into  her  own,  for  parties  seemed  to 
recognize  her  true  worth  at  once.  Some  of 
them  indeed  she  could  buffalo  right  on  the 
spot,  for  she  hadn't  lived  in  Europe  and 
such  places  all  them  years  for  nothing.  So, 
camping  in  a  miserable  rented  shack  that 
never  cost  a  penny  over  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  with  only  thirty-eight  rooms  and 
no  proper  space  for  the  servants,  they  set 
to  work  building  their  present  marble  pal- 
ace—there's inside  and  outside  pictures  of 
it  in  a  magazine  somewhere  round  here — 
bigger  than  the  state  insane  asylum  and 
very  tasty  and  expensive,  with  hand-painted 
ceilings  and  pergolas  and  cafes  and  hot  and 
cold  water  and  everything. 

"It  was  then  I  first  see  Ellabelle  after  all 
the  years,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  6he  was 
impressive.  She  looked  like  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestry  or  something  and 
she  spoke  as  good  as  any  reciter  you  ever 
heard  in  a  hall.  Last  time  I  had  seen  her 
she  was  still  forgetting  about  the  r's — she'd 
say:  'Oh,  there-urr  you  ah!'  thus  showing 
she  was  at  least  half  Iowa  in  breed— but 
nothing  like  that  now.  She  could  give  the 
English  cards  and  spades  and  beat  them 
at  their  own  game.  Her  face  looked  a  lit- 
tle bit  overmassaged  and  she  was  having 
trouble  keeping  her  hips  down,  and  wore  a 
patent  chin-squeezer  nights,  and  her  hair 
couldn't  be  trusted  to  itself  long  at  a  time; 
but  she  knew  how  to  dress  and  she'd  learned 
decency  in  the  use  of  the  diamond  except 
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when  it  was  really  proper  to  break  out  all 
over  with  'em.  You'd  look  at  her  twice  in 
any  show  ring.  Ain't  women  the  wonders! 
Gazing  at  Ellabelle  when  she  had  every- 
thing on,  you'd  never  dream  that  she'd  come 
up  from  the  vilest  dregs  only  a  few  years 
before  helping  cook  for  the  harvest  hands 
in  Iowa,  feeding  Union  Pacific  passengers 
at  twenty-two  a  month  or  splitting  her  own 
kindling  at  Wallace,  Idaho,  and  dreaming 
about  a  new  silk  dress  for  next  year,  or 
mebbe  the  year  after  if  things  went  well. 

"Men  ain't  that  way.  Angus  had  took 
no  care  of  his  figure,  which  was  now 
paunchy,  his  hair  was  gray,  and  he  was 
either  shedding  or  had  been  roached,  and 
he  had  lines  of  care  and  food  in  his  face,  and 
took  no  pains  whatever  with  his  accent — 
or  with  what  he  said,  for  that  matter.  I 
never  saw  a  man  yet  that  could  hide  a  dis- 
graceful past  like  a  woman  can.  They  don't 
seem  to  have  any  pride.  Most  of  'em  act 
like  they  don't  care  a  hoot  whether  people 
find  it  out  on  'em  or  not. 

"Angus  was  always  reckless  that  way, 
adding  to  his  wife's  burden  of  anxiety. 
She'd  got  her  own  vile  past  well  buried,  but 
she  never  knew  when  his  was  going  to  stick 
its  ugly  head  up  out  of  its  grave.  He'd  go 
along  all  right  for  a  while  like  one  of  the  best 
set  had  ought  to  —  then  Zooey!  We  was 
out  to  dinner  at  another  millionaire's  one 
night  — in  that  town  you're  either  a  mil- 
lionaire or  drawing  wages  from  one — and 
Angus  talked  along  with  his  host  for  half  an 
hour  about  the  impossibility  of  getting  a 
decent  valet  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
Americans  not  knowing  their  place  like  the 
English  do,  till  you'd  have  thought  he  was 
born  to  it,  and  then  all  at  once  he  breaks 
out  about  the  hardwood  finish  to  the  dining 
room,  and  how  the  art  of  graining  has  per- 
ished and  ought  to  be  revived.  'And  I  wish 
I  had  a  silver  dollar,'  he  says,  'for  every 
door  like  that  one  there  that  I've  grained  to 
resemble  the  natural  wood  so  cunningly 
you'd  never  guess  it — hardly.' 

"At  that  his  break  didn't  faze  anyone 
but  Ellabelle.  The  host  was  an  old  train 
robber  who'd  cut  your  throat  for  two  bits — 
I'll  bet  he  couldn't  play  an  honest  game  of 
solitaire — and  he  let  out  himself  right  off 
that  he  had  once  worked  in  a  livery  stable 
and  was  proud  of  it;  but  poor  Ellabelle, 
who'd  been  talking  about  the  dear  Countess 
of  Comtessa  or  somebody,  and  the  dukes 
and  earls  that  was  just  one-two-three  with 
her  on  the  other  side,  she  blushed  up  till  it 
almost  showed  through  the  second  coating. 
Angus  was  certainly  poison  ivy  to  her  on 
occasion,  and  he'd  refuse  to  listen  to  reason 
when  she  called  him  down  about  it.  He'd 
do  most  of  the  things  she  asked  him  to 
about  food  and  clothes  and  so  forth— like 
the  time  he  had  the  two  gold  teeth  took  out 
and  replaced  by  real  porcelain  nature 
fakers — but  he  never  could  understand  why 
he  wasn't  free  to  chat  about  the  days  when 
he  earned  what  money  he  had. 

"It  was  this  time  that  I  first  saw  little 
Angus  since  he  had  changed  from  a  gov- 
erness to  a  governor — or  whatever  they  call 
the  he-teacher  of  a  millionaire's  brat.  He 
was  home  for  the  summer  vacation.  Natu- 
rally I'd  been  prejudiced  against  him  not 
only  by  his  mother's  praise  but  by  his 
father's  steady  coppering  of  the  same.  Judi- 
ciously comparing  the  two,  I  was  led  to 
expect  a  kind  of  a  cross  between  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  and  the  late  Sitting  Bull, 
with  the  vices  of  each  and  the  virtues  of 
neither.  Instead  of  which  I  found  him  a 
winsome  whelp  of  six-foot  or  so  with  Scotch 
eyes  and  his  mother's  nose  and  chin  and 
a  good,  big,  straight  mouth,  and  full  of  the 
most  engaging  bedevilments  for  one  and 
all.  He  didn't  seem  to  be  any  brighter  in 
his  studies  than  a  brute  of  that  age  should 
be,  and  though  there  was  something  easy 
and  grand  in  his  manner  that  his  pa  and  ma 
never  had,  he  wasn't  really  any  more  for- 
eign than  what  I  be.  Of  course  he  spoke 
Eastern  American  instead  of  Western,  but 
you  forgive  him  that  after  a  few  minutes 
when  you  see  how  nice  he  naturally  meant 
to  be.  I  admit  we  took  to  each  other  from 
the  start.  They  often  say  I'm  a  good  mixer, 
but  it  took  no  talent  to  get  next  to  that 
boy.  I  woke  up  the  first  night  thinking  I 
knew  what  old  silly  would  do  her  darndest 
to  adopt  him  if  ever  his  poor  pa  and  ma  was 
to  get  buttered  over  the  right  of  way  in 
some  railroad  accident. 

"And  yet  I  didn't  see  Angus,  Junior,  one 
bit  the  way  either  of  his  parents  saw  him. 
Ellabelle  seemed  to  look  on  him  merely  as  a 


smart  dresser  and  social  know-it-all  that 
would  be  a  ninety-eight  per  cent  credit  to 
her  in  the  position  of  society  queen  for 
which  the  good  God  had  always  intended 
her.  And  his  father  said  he  wasn't  any  good 
except  to  idle  away  his  time  and  spend 
money,  and  would  come  to  a  bad  end  by 
manslaughter  in  a  high-powered  car,  or  in 
the  alcoholic  ward  of  some  hospital;  that 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  helling  scapegrace 
that  would  have  been  put  in  some  good 
detention  home  years  before  if  he  hadn't 
been  horn  to  a  father  that  was  all  kinds  of  a 
so-and-so  old  Scotch  fool.  There  you  get 
Angus,  fills,  from  three  different  slants,  and 
I  ain't  saying  there  wasn't  justification  for 
the  other  two  besides  mine.  The  boy  could 
act  in  a  crowd  of  tea-drinking  women  with 
a  finish  that  made  his  father  look  like  some- 
one edging  in  to  ask  where  they  wanted  the 
load  of  coal  dumped.  But  also  Angus, 
peer,  was  merely  painting  the  lily,  as  they 
say,  when  he'd  tell  all  the  different  kinds  of 
Indian  the  boy  was.  That  very  summer  be- 
fore he  went  back  to  the  educational  center 
where  they  teach  such  arts,  he  helped  wreck 
a  road  house  a  few  miles  up  the  line  till  it 
looked  like  one  of  them  pictures  of  what  a 
Zepplein  does  to  a  rare  old  English  drug- 
store in  London.  And  a  week  later  he  lost  a 
race  with  the  Los  Angeles  flyer,  account  of 
not  having  as  good  a  roadbed  to  run  on  as 
the  train  had,  and  having  to  take  too  short 
a  turn  with  his  new  car. 

"I  remember  we  three  was  wondering 
where  he  could  be  that  night  the  telephone 
rung  from  the  place  where  kindly  strangers 
had  hauled  him  for  first  aid  to  the  foolish. 
But  it  was  the  boy  himself  that  was  able  to 
talk  and  tell  his  anxious  parents  to  forget 
all  about  it.  His  father  took  the  message 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  the  sense  of  it  he  begun 
to  get  hopeful  that  the  kid  had  broke  at 
least  one  leg— thinking,  he  must  have  been, 
of  the  matched  pacing  stallions  that  once 
did  himself  such  a  good  turn  without  mean- 
ing to.  His  disappointment  was  pitiful  as 
he  turned  to  us  after  learning  that  he  had 
lit  on  his  head  but  only  sustained  a  few 
bruises  and  sprains  and  concussions,  with 
the  wall-paper  scraped  off  here  and  there. 

"'Struck  on  his  head,  the  only  part  of 
him  that  seems  invulnerable,'  says  the  fond 
father.  'What's  that?'  he  yells,  for  the  boy 
was  talking  again.  He  listened  a  minute, 
and  it  was  right  entertaining  to  watch  his 
face  work  as  the  words  come  along.  It  reg- 
istered all  the  evil  that  Scotland  has  suf- 
fered from  her  oppressors  since  they  first 
thought  up  the  name  for  it.  Finally  he  begun 
to  splutter  back— it  must  have  sounded  fine 
at  the  other  end— but  he  had  to  hang  up, 
he  was  that  emotional.  After  he  got  his  face 
human  again  he  says  to  us: 

"'Would  either  of  you  think  now  that 
you  could  guess  at  what  might  have  been 
his  dying  speech?  Would  you  guess  it 
might  be  words  of  cheer  to  the  bereaved 
mother  that  nursed  him,  or  even  a  word  of 
comfort  to  the  idiot  father  that  never 
touched  whip-leather  to  his  back  while  he 
was  still  husky  enough  to  get  by  with  it? 
Well,  you'd  guess  wild.  He's  but  inflamed 
with  indignation  over  the  state  of  the  road 
where  he  passed  out  for  some  minutes.  He 
says  it's  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  com- 
munity, and  he  means  to  make  trouble 
about  it  with  the  county  supervisor,  who 
must  be  a  murderer  at  heart,  and  then  he'll 
tak«  it  up  to  the  supreme  court  and  see  if 
we  can't  have  roads  in  this  country  as  good 
as  Napoleon  the  First  made  them  build  in 
France,  so  a  gentleman  can  speed  up  a  bit 
over  five  miles  an  hour  without  breaking 
every  bone  in  his  body,  to  say  nothing  of  to- 
tally ruining  a  car  costing  forty-eight  hun- 
dred dollars  of  his  good  money,  with  the 
ink  on  the  check  for  it  scarce  dry.  He  was 
going  on  to  say  that  he  had  the  race  for  the 
crossing  as  good  as  won  and  had  just  waved 
mockingly  at  the  engineer  of  the  defeated 
train  who  was  pretending  to  feel  indifferent 
about  it— but  I  hung  up  on  him.  My 
strength  was  waning.  Was  he  here  this 
minute  I  make  no  doubt  I'd  go  to  the  mat 
with  him,  unequal  as  we  are  in  prowess.' 
He  dribbled  off  into  vicious  mutterings  of 
what  he'd  say  to  the  boy  if  he  was  to  come 
in  the  door. 

"Then  Ellabelle  pipes  up:  'And  doesn't 
the  dear  boy  say  who  was  with  him  in  this 
prank?' 

"Angus  snorted  horribly  at  the  word 
'prank,'  just  like  he'd  never  had  one  sin- 
gle advantage  of  foreign  travel.  'He  does 
indeed— one  of  those  Hammersmith  twin 
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louts  was  with  him— the  speckled  devil  with 
the  lisp,  I  gather—  and  praise  God  his  bones, 
at  least,  are  broke  in  two  places!' 

"Ellabelle's  eyes  shined  up  at  this  with 
real  delight.  '  How  terrible ! '  she  says,  not 
looking  it.  'That's  Gerald  Hammersmith, 
son  of  Mrs.  St.  John  Hammersmith,  leader 
of  the  most  exclusive  set  here — oh,  she's 
quite  in  the  lead  of  everything  that  has 
class!  And  after  this  we  must  know  each 
other  far,  far  better  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  She  has  never  called  up  to  this  time. 
I  must  inquire  after  her  poor  boy  directly 
to-morrow  comes.'  That  is  Ellabelle.  Trust 
her  not  to  overlook  a  single  bet. 

"Angus  again  snorted  in  a  common  way. 
'St.  John  Hammersmith!'  says  he,  steam- 
ing up.  'When  he  trammed  ore  for  three- 
fifty  a  day  and  went  to  bed  with  his  clothes 
on  any  night  he'd  the  price  of  a  quart  of 
gin -and -beer  mixed  —  liking  to  get  his 
quick — his  name' was  naked  'John'  with 
never  a  Saint  to  it,  which  his  widow  tacked 
on  a  dozen  years  later.  And  speaking  of 
names,  Mrs.  McDonald,  I  sorely  regret  you 
didn't  name  your  own  son  after  your  first 
willful  fancy.  It  was  no  good  day  for  his 
father  when  you  put  my  own  name  to  him.' 

"But  Ellabelle  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  this  rough  stuff,  being  already  en- 
gaged in  courting  the  Hammersmith  dame 
for  the  good  of  her  social  importance.  I 
make  no  doubt  before  the  maid  finished 
rubbing  in  the  complexion  cream  that  night 
she  had  reduced  this  upstart  to  the  ranks 
and  stepped  into  her  place  as  leader  of  the 
most  exclusive  social  set  between  South 
San  Francisco  and  old  Henry  Miller's 
ranch  house  at  Gilroy.  Anyway  she  kept 
talking  to  herself  about  it,  almost  over  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  own  son,  as  you 
might  say. 

"A  year  later  the  new  mansion  was  done, 
setting  in  the  center  of  sixty  acres  of  well- 
manicured  land  as  flat  as  a  floor  and  natu- 
rally called  Hillcrest.  Angus  asked  me 
down  for  another  visit.  There  had  been 
grand  doings  to  open  the  new  house,  and 
Ellabelle  felt  she  was  on  the  way  to  ruling 
things  social  with  an  iron  hand  if  she  was 
just  careful  and  didn't  overbet  her  cards. 
Angus,  not  being  ashamed  of  his  scandalous 
past,  was  really  all  that  kept  her  nerves 
strung  up.  It  seems  he'd  give  her  trouble 
while  the  painters  and  decorators  was  at 
work,  hanging  round  'em  fascinated  and 
telling  'em  how  he'd  had  to  work  ten  hours 
a  day  in  his  time  and  how  he  could  grain  a 
door  till  it  looked  exactly  like  the  natural 
wood,  so  they'd  say  it  wasn't  painted  at  all. 
And  one  day  he  become  so  inflamed  with 
evil  desire  that  Ellabelle,  escorting  a  bunch 
of  the  real  triple-platers  through  the  man- 
sion, found  him  with  his  coat  off  learning 
how  to  rub  down  a  hardwood  panel  with  oil 
and  pumice  stone.  Gee!  Wouldn't  I  like  to 
of  been  there !  I  suppose  I  got  a  lower  nature 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

"After  I'd  been  there  a  few  days,  along 
comes  Angus,  fills,  out  into  the  world  from 
college  to  make  a  name  for  himself.  By  in- 
genuity or  native  brute  force  he  had  con- 
trived to  graduate.  He  was  nice  as  ever  and 
told  me  he  was  going  to  look  about  a  bit 
until  he  could  decide  what  his  field  of  en- 
deavor should  be.  Apparently  it  was  break- 
ing his  neck  in  outdoor  sports,  including 
loop-the-loop  in  his  new  car  on  roads  not 
meant  for  it,  and  delighting  Ellabelle  be- 
cause he  was  a  fine  social  drag  in  her  favor, 
and  enraging  his  father  by  the  same  reasons. 
Ellabelle  was  especially  thrilled  by  his 
making  up  to  a  girl  that  was  daughter  to 
this  here  old  train-robber  I  mentioned.  It 
was  looking  like  he  might  form  an  alliance, 
as  they  say,  with  this  old  family  which  had 
lived  quite  a  decent  life  since  they  actually 
got  it.  The  girl  looked  to  me  nice;  enough 
even  for  Angus,  Junior,  but  his  pa  de- 
nounced her  as  a  yellow-haired  pest  with 
none  but  frivolous  aims  in  life,  who 
wouldn't  know  whether  a  kitchen  was  a 
room  in  a  house  or  a  little  woolly  animal 
from  Paraguay.  We  had  some  nice,  friendly 
breakfasts,  I  believe  not,  whilst  they  dis- 
cussed this  poisonous  topic,  old  Angus  be- 
ing only  further  embittered  when  it  comes 
out  that  the  train-robber  is  also  dead  set 
against  this  here  alliance  because  his  only 
daughter  needs  a  decent,  reputable  man 
who  would  COtne  home  nights  from  some 
low  mahogany  den  in  a  bank  building,  and 
not  a  worthless  young  hound  that  couldn't 
make  a  dollar  of  his  own  lad  had  displayed 
no  talent  except  for  winning  the  notice  uf 
head  waiters  and  policemen.  Old  AngtH 
says  he  knows  well  enough  his  son  can  be 
arrested  out  of  most  crowds  just  on  that 
description  alone,  but  who  is  t  his  S<>-arid-So 
old  thug  to  be  saying  it  in  public? 


"And  so  it  went,  with  Ellabelle  living  in 
high  hopes  and  young  Angus  busy  invent- 
ing new  ways  to  bump  himself  off,  and  old 
Angus  getting  more  and  more  seething — 
quiet  enough  outside,  but  so  desperate  in- 
side that  it  wasn't  any  time  at  all  till  I  saw 
he  was  just  waiting  for  a  good  chance  to 
make  some  horrible  Scotch  exhibition  of 
himself. 

"Then  comes  the  fatal  polo  doings,  with 
young  Angus  playing  on  the  side  that  won, 
and  Ellabelle  being  set  up  higher  than  ever 
till  she  actually  begins  to  snub  people  here 
and  there  at  the  game  that  look  like  they'd 
swallow  it,  and  old  Angus  ashamed  and 
proud  and  glaring  round  as  if  he'd  like  to 
hear  someone  besides  himself  call  his  son  a 
worthless  young  hound — if  they  wanted  to 
start  something. 

"And  the  polo  victory  of  course  had  to 
be  celebrated  by  a  banquet  at  the  hotel, 
attended  by  all  the  players  and  their  huski- 
est ruffian  friends.  They  didn't  have  the 
ponies  there,  but  I  guess  they  would  of  if 
they'd  thought  of  it.  It  must  have  been  a 
good  banquet,  with  vintages  and  song  and 
that  sort  of  thing — I  believe  they  even 
tried  to  have  food  at  first — and  hearty  in- 
door sports  with  the  china  and  silver  and 
chairs  that  had  been  thoughtlessly  pro- 
vided, and  a  couple  of  big  mirrors  that 
looked  as  if  you  could  throw  a  catsup  bot- 
tle clear  through  them,  only  you  couldn't, 
because  it  would  stop  there  after  merely 
breaking  the  glass,  and  spatter  in  a  help- 
less way. 

"And  of  course  there  was  speeches.  The 
best  one,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  was  made 
by  the  owner  of  the  outraged  premises  at 
a  late  hour — when  the  party  was  breaking 
up — as  you  might  put  it.  He  said  the  bill 
would  be  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars, 
as  near  as  he  could  tell  at  first  glance. 
He  was  greeted  with  hearty  laughter  and 
applause  from  the  high-spirited  young 
incendiaries  and  retired  hastily  through  an 
unsuspected  door  to  the  pantry  as  they 
rushed  for  him.  It  was  then  they  found  out 
what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  catsup — and 
did  it — so  the  walls  and  ceiling  wouldn't 
look  so  monotonous,  and  fixed  the  windows 
so  they  would  let  out  the  foul  tobacco 
smoke,  and  completed  a  large  painting  of 
the  Yosemite  that  hung  on  the  wall,  doing 
several  things  to  it  that  hadn't  occurred  to 
the  artist  in  his  hurry,  and  performed  a 
serious  operation  on  the  piano  without  the 
use  of  gas.  The  tables,  I  believe,  was  left 
flat  on  their  backs. 

"Angus,  fills,  was  fetched  home  in  a  car 
by  a  gang  of  his  roguish  young  playmates. 
They  stopped  down  on  the  stately  drive 
under  my  window  and  a  quartet  sung  a 
pathetic  song  that  run: 

"Don't  forget  your  -parents, 
Think  all  they  done  for  you ! 

"Then  young  Angus  ascended  the  mar- 
ble steps  to  the  top  one,  bared  his  agreeable 
head  to  the  moonlight  and  made  them  a 
nice  speech.  He  said  the  campaign  now  in 
progress,  fellow  citizens,  marked  the  grav- 
est crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our  grand  old  state 
that  an  intelligent  constituency  had  ever 
been  called  upon  to  vote  down,  but  that 
he  felt  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  sweeping 
victory  that  would  sweep  the  corrupt 
hell-hounds  of  a  venal  opposition  into  an 
ignominy  from  which  they  would  never  be 
swept  by  any  base  act  of  his  while  they  hon- 
ored him  with  their  suffrages,  because  his 
life  was  an  open  book  and  he  challenged 
any  son-of-a-gun  within  sound  of  his  voice 
to  challenge  this  to  his  face  or  take  the 
Consequences  of  being  swept  into  oblivion 
by  the  high  tide  of  a  people's  indignation 
that  would  sweep  everything  before  it  on 
the  third  day  of  November  next,  having 
been  aroused  in  its  might  at  last  from  the 
debasing  slot h  into  which  the  corrupt,  hell- 
hounds of  a  venal  opposition  had  swept 
them,  but  a  brighter  flay  had  dawned  which 
would  sweep  the  onrushing  hordes  of  petty 
chicanery  to  where  they  would  get  theirs; 
and.  as  one  who  had  heard  I  he  call  of  an  op- 
pressed people,  he  would  accept  this  fitting 
testimonial,  not  for  its  intrinsic  worth  but 
for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered.  As 
for  the  nefarious  tariff  on  watch  springs, 
sawed  lumber  and  indigo,  he  would  defer  his 
masterly  discussion  of  thine  burning  issues 
to  a  more  fitting  time  because  a  man  had  to 
get  a  little  leep  now  and  then  or  he  v.a  n't 
any  good  next.  day.  In  the  meantime  he 
thanked  them  one  and  all,  and  ho,  gentle- 
men, good  night. 

"The  audience  cheered  hoarsely  and 
drove  off.  I  gucsM  the  upeech  would  have 
l><<  n  longer  if  a  light  hadn't  showed  in  the 
east  wing  of  the  castle  where  Angus,  pur, 


slept.  And  then  all  was  peace  and  quiet  till 
the  storm  broke  on  a  rocky  coast  next  day. 
It  didn't  really  break  until  evening,  but 
suspicious  clouds  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  might  have  been  observed  earlier.  If 
young  Angus  took  any  breakfast  that 
morning  it  was  done  in  the  privacy  of  his 
apartment  under  the  pitying  glances  of  a 
valet  or  something.  But  here  he  was  at 
lunch,  blithe  as  ever  and  full  of  merry  de- 
tails about  the  late  disaster.  He  spoke  with 
much  humor  about  a  wider  use  for  tomato 
catsup  than  was  ever  encouraged  by  the 
old  school  of  house  decorators.  Old  Angus 
listened  respectfully,  taking  only  a  few 
bites  of  food  but  chewing  them  long  and 
thoughtfully.  Ellabelle  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  names  of  the  hearty  young 
vandals.  She  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
they  was  all  of  the  right  set,  and  her  eyes 
glowed  with  pride.  The  eyes  of  Angus, 
peer,  was  now  glowing  with  what  I  could  see 
was  something  else,  though  I  couldn't 
make  out  just  what  it  was.  He  never  once 
exploded  like  you'd  of  thought  he  was 
due  to. 

"  Then  come  a  note  for  the  boy  which  the 
perfect -mannered  Englishman  that  was 
tending  us  said  was  brought  by  a  mes- 
senger. Young  Angus  glanced  at  the  page 
and  broke  out  indignantly.  'The  thieving 
old  pirate ! '  he  says.  '  Last  night  he  thought 
it  would  be  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  that  sounded  hysterical  enough  for  the 
few  little  things  we'd  scratched  or  mussed 
up.  I  told  him  he  would  doubtless  feel  bet- 
ter this  morning,  but  in  any  event  to  send 
the  bill  to  me  and  I  would  pay  it.' 

"'Quite  right  of  you,'  says  Ellabelle 
proudly. 

"'And  now  the  scoundrel  sends  me  one 
for  twenty-three  hundred  and  odd.  He's  a 
robber,  net!' 

"Old  Angus  said  never  a  word,  but 
chewed  slowly,  whilst  various  puzzling 
expressions  chased  themselves  acrost  his 
eloquent  face.  I  couldn't  make  a  thing  out 
of  any  of  them. 

"'Never  patronize  the  fellow  again,' 
says  Ellabelle  warmly. 

"'As  to  that,'  says  her  son,  'he  hinted 
something  last  night  about  having  me 
arrested  if  I  ever  tried  to  patronize  him 
again,  but  that  isn't  the  point.  He's  rob- 
bing me  now.' 

"'Oh,  money!'  says  Ellabelle  in  a  low 
tone  of  disgust  and  with  a  gesture  like  she 
was  rebuking  her  son  for  mentioning  such  a 
thing  before  the  servant. 

"  'But  I  don't  like  to  be  taken  advantage 
of,'  says  he,  looking  very  annoyed  and 
grand.  Then  old  Angus  swallowed  some- 
thing he'd  been  chewing  for  eight  minutes 
and  spoke  up  with  an  entirely  new  expres- 
sion that  puzzled  me  more  than  ever. 

"'If  you're  sure  you  have  the  right  of  it, 
don't  you  submit  to  the  outrage.' 

"Angus,  Junior,  backed  up  a  little  bit  at 
this,  not  knowing  quite  how  to  take  the 
old  man's  mildness.  'Oh,  of  course  the  fel- 
low might  win  out  if  he  took  it  into  court,' 
he  says.  'Everyone  knows  the  courts  are 
just  a  mass  of  corruption.' 

"'True,  I've  heard  gossip  to  that  effect,' 
says  his  father.  'Yet  there  must  be  some 
way  to  thwart  the  crook.  I'm  feeling 
strangely  ingenious  at  the  moment.'  He 
was  very  mild,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing sinister  and  Scotch  about  him  that 
the  boy  felt. 

"'Of  course  I'd  pay  it  out  of  my  own 
money,'  he  remarks  generously. 

"'Even  so,  I  hate  to  see  you  cheated,' 
says  his  father  kindly.  '  I  hate  to  have  you 
pay  unjust  extortions  out  of  the  mere  pit- 
tance your  tight-fisted  old  father  allows 
you.' 

"Young  Angus  said  nothing  to  this,  but 
blushed  and  coughed  uncomfortably. 

"'If  you  hurt  that  hotel  anything  like 
twenty-three  hundred  dollars'  worth,  it. 
must  be  an  interesting. sight,'  his  father  goes 
on  brightly. 

"'Oh,  it  was  funny  at.  the  time,'  says 
Angus  boy,  cheering  up  again. 

""filings  often  are,"  says  old  Angus. 
'  1  'II  have  a  look.' 

'"At  the  bill?' 

"'No,  at  the  wreck,'  says  he.  The  old 
boy  was  still  quiet  on  the  outside,  but  was 
plainly  under  great  excitement,  for  he  now 
folded  his  napkin  with  care,  a  crime  of 
which  I  knew  Kllabcllc  had  broken  him  (he 
first  week  in  New  York,  years  before.  I 
noticed  their  butler  had  the  line  feeling  to 
look  leadily  away  at  the  wall  during  this 
obscenity.  The  offender  then  made  a  pleas- 
ant remark  about  the  beauty  of  the  day 
and    left    the   palatial   apartment  swiftly. 
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Multiply  Your 
Bran  Days 

Bran  days  are  usually  bright 
days,  due  to  bran's  laxative  effect. 
At  least  once  daily,  everybody 
should  eat  bran. 

Try  it  one  week  and  you'll  never 
go  without  it. 

A  delicious  bran  dainty  is  Petti- 
john's  Food.  It  combines  the  bran 
with  luscious  wheat  flakes,  which 
everybody  likes.  And  the  bran  is 
unground,  as  it  should  be. 

When  you  don't  serve  these  flakes 
serve  Pettijohn's  Flour  in  muffins, 
bread  or  pancakes.  Thus  everyone 
will  get  his  daily  bran. 

Millions  of  dull  days  are  now 
avoided  in  that  way. 

fettijohnj 

Breakfast  Food 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

A  morning  delicacy,  hiding  25  per  cent 
unground  bran.  A  delightful  food.  Price, 
1 5  cents  per  package. 

Pettijohn's  Flour  —  A  fine  white  flour 
combined  with  bran  in  flake  form.  Bran 
content  25  per  cent.  Use  like  Graham  flour. 
Price,  25  cents  per  large  package. 

Grocers  sell  both.  The  flour  package  has 
many  new  recipes. 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pm party 

Makers — Chicago  m 


Roomi  complete 

u  ll 

Better  Homes  At  Less  Moiieij 


7A-VAUEJO  COMPLETE 


If  you  arc  figuring  on  building  thii  apring,  vml 
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The  NEW  and  GREATER 


Longer  Wheelbase  —  Handsomer  and  Roomier  Body — 
The  Same  Marvelous  Motor — Greater  and  Unusual  Power 


Light -Weight  Six 

*1295 


POWER: 


THE  price  of  the  new  model  Chandler  Six — 
the  leading  six — is  $1295. 
The  Chandler  is  built  for  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  are  ready  now  to  buy  this  great 
car  at  this  low  price.    It  offers  the  motor-car 
quality  they  demand  at  a  price  that  pleases  them. 

We  are  proud  that  with  steel  and  aluminum  and 
leather  and  all  other  motor-car  materials  so  high 
we  can  sell  the  Chandler  for  a  price  so  low. 

Yes,  there  are  lower  prices.  But  there  is  no  price 
so  low  for  such  a  car. 

We  could  build  a  cheap  car.  That  would  be 
easy.  But  it  would  be  a  problem,  indeed,  to  build 
a  better  car. 

We  could  build  a  small  car.  But  the  people  who  want  the 
Chandler  want  roominess  and  power  and  sturdy  construction 
and  style. 

So  we  build  what  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  best 
six-cylinder  car  in  the  world — then  we  fix  the  price  as  low  as 
it  can  be  made. 

This  policy  has  made  the  Chandler  a  price-pioneer  in  the  quality  six-cylinder  field.  This  policy  put  on  the 
market  three  years  ago  this  month  the  first  high-grade  six  selling  for  less  than  $2000 — the  $1785  Chandler. 
This  policy  reduced  that  price  a  year  later  to  $1595,  and  this  policy  brings  you  now  this  Greater  Six  for  $1295. 


Ample  to  take  this  car, 
loaded,  anywhere  that 


any  automobile  can  go. 

SPEED  •  More  than  999  out  of  every 

^ —  thousand  car  owners  would 
even  want  or  dare  to  use. 

JV^Otor  *    ^he  Marvelous  Chandler 
*    Motor,  built  in  the  Chandler 
factory  for  three  years  past  and  famous 
the  world  over.  FREE  FROM  ANY  HINT 

OF  experimentation. 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  501-551  E.  131st  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

New  York  City  Address,  1890  Broadway  Cable  Address,  Chanmotor 
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CHANDLER  SIX  for  $1295 


E EVERYONE  knows  the  Chandler  pretty  well,  now,  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
_j  point.  Everyone  knows  how  Chandler  pioneered  the  Light  Six  field — long  in 
advance  of  any  other  six  at  a  price  less  than  $2000.  Everyone  knows  how  the 
Chandler  has  made  good  right  from  the  beginning. 

The  Chandler  is  almost  everywhere  in  America  now.  Thousands  of  them,  from 
coast  to  coast,  in  the  hands  of  happy  owners.  So,  we  say,  you  know  the  mechanical 
excellence  of  this  car.  Now  know  the  handsome  new  Chandler  bodies. 

Most  Beautiful  of  All  New  Motor-Car  Bodies 


The  big  seven-passengercar 
with  new  body  and  walnut- 
paneled  tonneau  cowl,  is  sim- 
ply a  delight.  In  grace  of  line 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
other  car  to  match  it.  The  pic- 
ture gives  you  j  ust  a  hint  of  its 
beauty,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  rich  Chandler  Blue  finish. 
But  you  must  see  the  car  itself 
to  know  just  how  much  we 
mean  when  we  say  it  is  the 
handsomest  car  of  the  year. 

Room  to  Spare,  a  Comfort-Margin 

There  are  a  good  many  automobiles  with  seats, 
but  not  room,  for  seven  persons.  The  big  Chand- 
ler is  a  real  seven-passenger  car.  There's  room  to 
spare — a  comfort-margin.  The  seats  are  wide  and 
tilted  a  bit,  and  everyone  speaks  of  the  4 'leg-room." 

The  interior  finish,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
car.  The  deep,  pillowy  hair  cushions,  upholstered  in  the  new 
long-grain  semi-glazed  leather,  the  walnut-paneled  tonneau 
cowl,  and  all  the  other  niceties  of  finish  and  completeness, 
reflect  our  thought  for  your  comfort  and  your  sense  of  style. 

Interesting  Chandler  Features 

BODY  FINISH— Chandler  Blue,  high  finish.  Fenders, 
wheels  and  motor  hood  black.  Deep  cushioned  up- 
holstery covered  with  long-grain  semi-glazed  leather. 

E()UI  PMPvNT — Highest  grade  equipment  is  a  feature  of 
the  Chandler  now  as  always,  including  Bosch  High 
Tension  Magneto,  Gray  cSc  Davis  separate  unit  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  System,  Chandler  aluminum  crank 
case,  Chandler  full-floating  silent  spiral-hevel-gear  rear 
axle,  silent  chain  drive  for  motor  shafts,  annular  hall 
hearings,  Stewart -Warner  magnetic  speedometer,  Stewart 
Vacuum  gasoline  feed,  non-skid  tires  in  rear,  and  all  the 
usual  inc  idental  items. 


Showing  the  Handsomely  Designed  and  Finished  Chandler 
Walnut-paneled  Tonneau  Cowl 


One  of  our  dealers,  when 
he  first  saw  this  new  Chand- 
ler, asked  how  we  were  going 
to  think  of  all  the  adjectives 
that  would  be  required  to 
describe  it.  And  we  an- 
swered that  we  weren't  going 
to  think  of  adjectives  at  all. 
We  were  simply  going  to  tell 
the  people  that  the  Chand- 
ler is  now  a  Greater  Six  than 
ever  before,  that  the  Chand- 
ler is  a  handsomer  Six  than 
ever  before,  and  that  a  Chandler  dealer  in  every 
city  and  almost  every  town  of  any  size  in  America 
was  ready  to  show  them  this  car.  And  we  knew 
that  the  Chandler  record  for  leadership  would  in- 
spire confidence,  and  that  the  car  itself  would  make 
any  attempt  at  describing  it  seem  futile. 

So  you  will  go  now  to  see  this  car  at  your  dealer  s.  He  is  one 
of  a  thousand  who  have  the  new  Chandlers  ready  for  inspection 
and  demonstration  and  who  can  give  you  delivery  at  any  time  you 
designate  provided  you  place  your  order  now. 


The  Chandler  Four-Passenger  Roadster 


The  rn/.y  new  four- passenger  roadster,  .1  snappy,  stylish  rar  viewed  from 
any  angle,  is  eerlain  to  lie  es|>erially  popular  with  sin. ill  I. unities.  The 
real  cat  is  large  enough  to  provide  an  unusual  degree  of  comfort  for  two 
adult  passengers. 


The  New  Chandler  Catalogue  illustrates  the  8eve n-Passen ge r  Touring  Car,  the  I'our- Passenger  Roadster,  the  Convert 
ihle  Sedan  and  the  Cabriolet,  and  all  mec  hanical  feature  s  hilly.    II  urn  tin  not  know  your  Chandler  dealer  w  rite  us  today. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  501-551  E.  131st  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  York  City  Address,  1890  Broadway 
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A  few  (.'CUt: 

day  (pay 
ni  on  t  h  1  y  ) 
soon  make  y< 
owner  of  a 
sonic  Bur 
Table.  Play 
you  pay.  No 
room  is  nee< 
be  mounted 
or  library  tali 
own  lens  or  f<>! 
1'ut  ill)  or  tal 
a  minute. 


BURROWES 


Billiard  and 


issupet  My  made,  and  adapted 
to  tbe  most  scientific  play. 
Great  experts  say  that  the 
Burrowes   Ke>;is  'Hi^h-Specd 
Rubber  ("ushions  are  the  best 
made.    Sizes  of  Tables  range 
up  to  4,'_>x<>  feet  (standard). 
Cues,  balls,  etc.,  free.  Prices  of 
Tables  are  from  $15  up,  on  easy 
terms  of  $1  or  more  down  and 
a  small  amount  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL 
Write  for  illustrated  Catalog,  containing 
free  trial  offer,  prices,  terms,  order  blank. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 
814  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


MOORE'S  LS&SFE  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  1 60  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Tnic  Rnnlr  Vraa  v»rien  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
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(Continued  from  Page  41) 

Young  Angus  and  his  mother  looked  at  each 
other  and  strolled  after  him  softly  over 
rugs  costing  about  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
The  husband  and  father  was  being  driven 
off  by  a  man  he  could  trust  in  a  car  they 
had  let  him  have  for  his  own  use.  Later 
Ellabelle  confides  to  me  that  she  mistrusts 
old  Angus  is  contemplating  some  bit  of  his 
national  deviltry.  'He  had  a  strange  look 
on  his  face,'  says  she,  'and  you  know — once 
a  Scotchman,  always  a  Scotchman!  Oh,  it 
would  be  pitiful  if  he  did  anything  pecul- 
iarly Scotch  just  at  our  most  critical  period 
here!1  Then  she  felt  of  her  face  to  see  if 
there  was  any  nervous  lines  come  into  it, 
and  there  was,  and  she  beat  it  for  the  maid 
to  have  'em  rubbed  out  ere  they  set. 

"Yet  at  dinner  that  night  everything 
seemed  fine,  with  old  Angus  as  jovial  as  I'd 
ever  seen  him,  and  the  meal  come  to  a 
cheerful  end  and  we  was  having  coffee  in 
the  Looey  de  Medisee  saloon,  I  think  it  is, 
before  a  word  was  said  about  this  here 
injured  hotel. 

"'You  were  far  too  modest  this  morn- 
ing, you  sly  dog!'  says  Angus,  peer,  at  last, 
chuckling  delightedly.  'You  misled  me 
grievously.  That  job  of  wrecking  shows 
genius  of  a  quality  that  was  all  too  rare  in 
my  time.  I  suspect  it's  the  college  that 
does  it.  I  shouldn't  wonder  now  if  going 
through  college  is  as  good  as  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. I  don't  believe  mere  uneducated 
house-wreckers  could  have  done  so  pretty 
a  job  in  twice  the  time,  and  there's  clever 
little  touches  they  never  would  have 
thought  of  at  all.' 

"  'It  did  look  thorough  when  we  left,'  says 
young  Angus,  not  quite  knowing  whether 
to  laugh. 

" '  It's  nothing  short  of  sublime,'  says  his 
father  proudly.  'I  stood  in  that  deserted 
banquet  hall,  though  it  looks  never  a  bit 
like  one,  with  ruin  and  desolation  on  every 
hand  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  in- 
spired such  awe  in  the  bereaved  owner  and 
me  that  we  instinctively  spoke  in  hushed 
whispers.  I've  had  no  such  gripping  sensa- 
tion as  that  since  I  gazed  upon  the  dead 
city  of  Pompeii.  No  longer  can  it  be  said 
that  Europe  possesses  all  the  impressive 
ruins.' 

"Angus  boy  grinned  cheerfully  now, 
feeling  that  this  tribute  was  heartfelt. 

"'I  suspect  now,'  goes  on  the  old  boy, 
'  that  when  the  wreckage  is  cleared  away  we 
shall  find  the  mangled  bodies  of  several 
that  perished  when  the  bolts  descended 
from  a  clear  sky  upon  the  gay  scene.' 

" 'Perhaps  under  the  tables,'  says  young 
Angus,  chirking  up  still  more  at  this  genial- 
ity. '  Two  or  three  went  down  early  and  may 
still  be  there.' 

'"Yet  twenty-three  hundred  for  it  is  a 
monstrous  outrage,'  says  the  old  man, 
changing  his  voice  just  a  mite.  'Too  well  I 
know  the  cost  of  such  repairs.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred at  most  would  make  the  place  better 
than  ever — and  to  think  that  you,  strug- 
gling along  to  keep  up  appearances  on  the 
little  I  give  you,  should  be  imposed  upon 
by  a  crook  that  undoubtedly  has  the  law  on 
his  side!  I  could  endure  no  thought  of  it,  so 
I  foiled  him.' 

"'How?'  says  young  Angus,  kind  of 
alarmed. 

"Angus,  peer,  yawned  and  got  up.  'It's 
a  long  story  and  would  hardly  interest  you,' 
says  he,  moving  over  to  the  door.  '  Besides, 
I  must  be  to  bed  against  the  morrow,  which 
will  be  a  long,  hard  day  for  me.'  His  voice 
had  tightened  up. 

"'What  have  you  done?'  demands  Ella- 
belle  passionately. 

"'Saved  your  son  eight  hundred  dollars,' 
says  Angus,  'or  the  equivalent  of  his  own 
earnings  for  something  like  eight  hundred 
years  at  current  prices  for  labor.' 

"'I've  a  right  to  know,'  says  Ellabelle 
through  her  teeth  and  stiffening  in  her 
chair.  Young  Angus  just  set  there  with  his 
mouth  open. 

"'So  you  have,'  says  old  Angus,  and  he 
goes  on  as  crisp  as  a  bunch  of  celery:  '  I  told 
you  I  felt  ingenious.  I've  kept  this  money 
in  the  family  by  the  simple  device  of  taking 
the  job.  I've  engaged  two  other  painters 
and  decorators  besides  myself,  a  carpenter, 
an  electrician,  a  glazier,  and  a  few  proleta- 
riats of  minor  talent  for  clearing  away  the 
wreckage.  I  shall  be  on  the  job  at  eight. 
The  loafers  won't  start  at  seven,  as  I  used 
to.  Don't  think  I'd  see  any  son  of  mine 
robbed  before  my  very  eyes.  My  new  over- 
alls are  laid  out  and  my  valet  has  instruc- 
tions to  get  me  into  them  at  seven,  though  he 
persists  in  believing  I'm  to  attend  a  fancy- 
dress  ball  at  some  strangely  fashionable 
hour.   So  I  bid  you  all  good  evening.' 


"Well,  I  guess  that  was  the  first  time 
Ellabelle  had  really  let  go  of  herself  since 
she  was  four  years  old  or  thereabouts.  Talk 
about  the  empress  of  stormy  emotion !  For 
ten  minutes  the  room  sounded  like  a  tor- 
ture chamber  of  the  dark  Middle  Ages.  But 
the  doctor  reached  there  at  last  in  a  swift 
car,  and  him  and  the  two  maids  managed  to 
get  her  laid  out  all  comfortable  and  moan- 
ing, though  still  with  outbreaks  about  every 
twenty  minutes  that  I  could  hear  clear  over 
on  my  side  of  the  house. 

"And  down  below  my  window  on  the 
marble  porch  Angus,  fills,  was  walking 
swiftly  up  and  down  for  about  one  hour. 
He  made  no  speech  like  the  night  before. 
He  just  walked  and  walked.  The  part  that 
struck  me  was  that  neither  of  them  had 
ever  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  notion  of 
pleading  old  Angus  out  of  his  mad  folly. 
They  both  seemed  to  know  the  Scotch 
when  it  did  break  out. 

"At  seven-thirty  the  next  morning  the 
old  boy  in  overalls  and  jumper  and  a  cap 
was  driven  to  his  job  in  a  car  as  big  as  an 
apartment  house.  The  curtains  to  Ella- 
belle's  Looey  Seez  boudoir  remained  drawn, 
with  hourly  bulletins  from  the  two  Swiss 
maids  that  she  was  passing  away  in  great 
agony.  Angus,  Junior,  was  off  early,  too,  in 
his  snakiest  car.  A  few  minutes  later  they 
got  a  telephone  from  him  sixty  miles  away 
that  he  would  not  be  home  to  lunch.  Old 
Angus  had  taken  his  own  lunch  with  him  in 
a  tin  pail  he'd  bought  the  day  before,  with  a 
little  cupola  on  top  for  the  cup  to  put  the 
bottle  of  cold  coffee  in. 

"It  was  a  joyous  home  that  day,  if  you 
don't  care  how  you  talk.  All  it  needed  was 
a  crepe  necktie  on  the  knob  of  the  front 
door.  That  ornery  old  hound,  Angus,  got 
in  from  his  work  at  six,  spotty  with  paint 
and  smelling  of  oil  and  turpentine,  but 
cheerful  as  a  new  father.  He  washed  up, 
ridding  himself  of  at  least  a  third  of  the 
paint  smell,  looked  in  at  Ellabelle's  door  to 
say,  'What!  Not  feeling  well,  mamma? 
Now,  that's  too  bad ! '  ate  a  hearty  dinner 
with  me,  young  Angus  not  having  been 
heard  from  further,  and  fell  asleep  in  a  gold 
armchair  at  ten  minutes  past  nine. 

"He  was  off  again  next  morning.  Ella- 
belle's  health  was  still  breaking  down,  but 
young  Angus  sneaked  in  and  partook  of  a 
meager  lunch  with  me.  He  was  highly 
vexed  with  his  pa.  'He's  nothing  but  a 
scoundrelly  old  liar,'  he  says  to  me,  'saying 
that  he  gives  me  but  a  pittance.  He's  al- 
ways given  me  a  whale  of  an  allowance. 
Why,  actually,  I've  more  than  once  had 
money  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 
And  now  his  talk  about  saving  money!  I 
tell  you  he  has  some  other  reaspn  than 
money  for  breaking  the  mater's  heart.'  The 
boy  looked  very  shrewd  as  he  said  this. 

"That  night  at  quitting  time  he  was 
strangely  down  at  the  place  with  his  own 
car  to  fetch  his  father  home.  'I'll  trust  you 
this  once,'  says  the  old  man,  getting  in  and 
looking  more  than  ever  like  a  dissolute 
working  man.  On  the  way  they  passed  this 
here  yellow-haired  daughter  of  the  old  train 
robber  that  there  had  been  talk  of  the  boy 
making  a  match  with.  She  was  driving  her 
own  car  and  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left. 

"'Not  speaking?'  says  old  Angus. 

"'She  didn't  see  us,'  says  the  boy. 

"'She's  ashamed  of  your  father,'  says 
the  old  man. 

"'She's  not,'  says  the  boy. 

"'You  know  it,'  says  the  old  scoundrel. 

'"I'll  show  her,'  says  his  son. 

"Well,  we  had  another  cheerful  evening, 
with  Ellabelle  sending  word  to  old  Angus 
that  she  wanted  me  to  have  the  necklace 
of  brilliants  with  the  sapphire  pendant,  and 
the  two  faithful  maids  was  to  get  suitable 
keepsakes  out  of  the  rest  of  her  jewels,  and 
would  her  son  always  wear  the  seal  ring 
with  her  hair  in  it  that  she  had  given  him 
when  he  was  twenty?  And  the  old  devil 
started  in  to  tell  how  much  he  could  have 
saved  by  taking  charge  of  the  work  in  his 
own  house,  and  how  a  union  man  nowadays 
would  do  just  enough  to  keep  within  the 
law,  and  so  on;  but  he  got  to  yawning  his 
head  off  and  retired  at  nine,  complaining 
that  his  valet  that  morning  had  cleaned 
and  pressed  his  overalls.  Young  Angus 
looked  very  shrewd  at  me  and  again  says: 
'The  old  liar!  He  has  some  other  reason 
than  money.  He  can't  fool  me.' 

"I  kind  of  gathered  from  both  of  them 
the  truth  of  what  happened  the  next  day. 
Young  Angus  himself  showed  up  at  the  job 
about  nine  a.  If.,  with  a  bundle  under  his 
arm.  'Where's  the  old  man?'  his  father 
heard  him  demand  of  the  carpenter,  he 
usually  speaking  of  old  Angus  as  the  gov- 
ernor. 


"'Here,'  says  he  from  the  top  of  a  step- 
ladder  in  the  entry  which  looked  as  if  a 
glacier  had  passed  through  it. 

"'Could  you  put  me  to  work?'  says  the 
boy. 

'  Don't  get  me  to  shaking  with  laughter 
up  here,'  says  the  old  brute.  '  Can't  you  see 
I'd  be  in  peril  of  falling  off?' 

"  Young  Angus  undoes  his  bundle  and  re- 
veals overalls  and  a  jumper  which  he  gets 
into  quickly.  '  What  do  I  do  first? '  says  he. 

"His  father  went  on  kalsomining  and 
took  never  a  look  at  him  more.  'The  time 
has  largely  passed  here,'  says  he,  'for  men 
that  haven't  learned  to  do  something,  but 
you  might  take  some  of  the  burnt  umber 
there  and  work  it  well  into  a  big  gob  of  that 
putty  till  it's  brown  enough  to  match  the 
woodwork.  Should  you  display  the  least 
talent  for  that  we  may  see  later  if  you've 
any  knack  with  a  putty  knife.' 

"The  new  hand  had  brought  no  lunch 
with  him,  but  his  father  spared  him  a  few 
scraps  from  his  own,  and  they  all  swigged 
beer  from  a  pail  of  it  they  sent  out  for.  So 
the  scandal  was  now  complete  in  all  its  de- 
tails. The  palatial  dining  room  that  night, 
being  a  copy  of  a  good  church  or  something 
from  ancient  Italy,  smelled  like  a  paint 
shop  indeed— and  sounded  like  one  through 
dinner.  'That  woodwork  will  be  fit  to 
second-coat  first  thing  in  the  morning,' 
says  old  Angus.  'I'll  have  it  sandpapered 
in  no  time,'  says  the  boy.  'Your  sand- 
papering ain't  bad,'  says  the  other,  'though 
you  have  next  to  no  skill  with  a  brush.'  'I 
thought  I  was  pretty  good  with  that  flat  one 
though.'  'Oh,  fair;  just  fair!  First-coating 
needs  little  finesse.  There !  I  forgot  to  order 
more  rubbing  varnish.  Maybe  the  men  will 
think  of  it.'  And  so  on  till  they  both  yawned 
themselves  off  to  their  Scotch  Renaysence 
apartments.  Ellabelle  had  not  yet  learned 
the  worst.  It  seemed  to  be  felt  that  she  had 
a  right  to  perish  without  suffering  the  added 
ignominy  of  knowing  her  son  was  acting  like 
a  common  wage  slave. 

"They  was  both  on  the  job  next  day.  Of 
course  the  disgraceful  affair  had  by  now 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  outlying  marble 
shack.  Several  male  millionaires  this  day 
appeared  on  the  scene  to  josh  Angus,  peer, 
and  Angus,  fills,  as  they  toiled  at  their 
degrading  tasks.  Not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  'em,  it  appears,  not  even  to  the  old 
train  robber  who  come  to  jest  and  re- 
mained to  cross-examine  Angus  about  how 
much  he  was  really  going  to  clear  on  the 
job,  seriously  now.  Anything  like  that  was 
bound  to  fascinate  the  old  crook. 

"And  next  day,  close  to  quitting  time, 
what  happens  but  this  here  robber 
chieftain's  petted  daughter  coming  in  and 
hanging  round  and  begging  to  be  let  to 
help  because  it  was  such  jolly  fun.  I  believe 
she  did  get  hold  of  a  square  of  sandpaper 
with  which  she  daintily  tried  to  remove 
some  fresh  varnish  that  should  have  been 
let  strictly  alone;  and  when  they  both 
ordered  her  out  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  what 
does  she  do  but  wait  for  'em  with  her  car 
which  she  made  them  enter  and  drove  them 
to  their  abode  like  they  belonged  to  the 
better  class  of  people  that  one  would  care 
to  know.  The  two  fools  was  both  kind  of 
excited  about  this  that  night. 

"The  next  day  she  breezes  in  again  and 
tries  to  get  them  to  knock  off  an  hour  early 
so  she  can  take  them  to  the  country  club 
for  tea,  but  they  refuse  this,  so  she  makes 
little  putty  statues  of  them  both  and  drove 
a  few  nails  where  they  would  do  no  good 
and  upset  a  bucket  of  paste  and  leaned  a 
two- hundred -dollar  lace  thing  against  a 
varnished  wall  to  the  detriment  of  both,  and 
fell  off  a  step-ladder.  Old  Angus  caught  her 
and  boxed  her  ears  soundly.  And  again  she 
drove  them  through  the  avenues  of  a  colony 
of  fine  old  families  with  money  a  little  bit 
older,  by  a  few  days,  and  up  the  drive  to 
their  own  door. 

"Ellabelle  was  peeking  between  the 
plush  curtains  on  this  occasion,  for  some 
heartless  busybody  during  the  day  had  told 
her  that  her  son  and  husband  was  both 
renegades  now.  And  strangely  enough,  she 
begun  to  get  back  her  strength  from  that 
very  moment— seeing  that  exclusive  and 
well-known  young  debby-tant  consorting 
in  public  with  the  reprobates.  I'm  darned 
if  she  didn't  have  the  genius  after  that  to 
treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  practical  joke, 
especially  when  she  finds  out  that  none  of 
them  exclusives  had  had  it  long  enough  to 
look  down  on  another  millionaire  merely  for 
pinching  a  penny  now  and  then.  Old  Angus 
as  a  matter  of  fact  had  become  just  a  little 
more  important  than  she  had  ever  been  and 
could  have  snubbed  anyone  he  wanted  to. 
The  only  single  one  in  the  whole  place  that 
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throwed  him  down  was  his  own  English 
valet.  He  was  found  helpless  drunk  in  a 
greenhouse  the  third  day,  having  ruined 
nine  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  orchids 
he'd  gone  to  sleep  amongst,  and  he  resigned 
his  position  with  bitter  dignity  the  moment 
he  recovered  consciousness. 

"Moreover,  young  Angus  and  this  girl 
clenched  without  further  opposition.  Her 
train-robber  father  said  the  boy  must  have 
something  in  him  even  if  he  didn't  look  it, 
and  old  Angus  said  he  still  believed  the 
girl  to  be  nothing  but  a  yellow-haired  sou- 
brette;  but  what  should  we  expect  of  a 
woman,  after  all? 

"The  night  the  job  was  finished  we  had 
the  j  oiliest  dinner  of  my  visit,  with  a  whole 
gang  of  exclusive-setters  at  the  groaning 
board,  including  this  girl  and  her  folks,  and 
champagne,  of  which  Angus,  peer,  consumed 
near  one  of  the  cut-glass  vases  full. 

"I  caught  him  with  young  Angus  in  the 
deserted  library  later,  while  the  rest  was 
one-stepping  in  the  Henry  Quatter  ball- 
room or  dance  hall.  The  old  man  had  his 
arms  pretty  well  up  on  the  boy's  shoulders. 
Yes,  sir,  he  was  almost  actually  hugging 
him.  The  boy  fled  to  this  gilded  cafe  where 


the  rest  was,  and  old  Angus,  with  his  eyes 
shining  very  queer,  he  grabs  me  by  the 
arm  and  says,  'Once  when  he  was  very 
small — though  unusually  large  for  his  age 
of  three,  mind  you — he  had  a  way  of 
scratching  my  face  something  painful  with 
his  little  nails,  and  all  in  laughing  play,  you 
know.  I  tried  to  warn  him,  but  he  couldn't 
understand,  of  course;  so,  not  knowing  how 
else  to  instruct  him,  I  scratched  back  one 
day,  laughing  myself  like  he  was,  but  sink- 
ing my  nails  right  fierce  into  the  back  of  his 
little  fat  neck.  He  relaxed  the  tension  in  his 
own  fingers.  He  was  hurt,  for  the  tears 
started,  but  he  never  cried.  He  just  looked 
puzzled  and  kept  on  laughing,  being  bright 
to  see  I  could  play  the  game  too.  Only  he 
saw  it  wasn't  so  good  a  game  as  he'd  thought. 
I  wonder  what  made  me  think  of  that, 
now!  I  don't  know.  Come — from  yonder 
doorway  we  can  see  him  as  he  dances.' 

"And  Ellabelle  was  saying  gently  to  one 
and  all,  with  her  merry  peal  of  laughter, 
'Ah,  yes — once  a  Scotchman,  always  ' 

"My  land!  It's  ten  o'clock.  Don't  them 
little  white-faced  beauties  make  the  music ! 
Honestly  I'd  like  to  have  a  cot  out  in  the 
corral.  We  miss  a  lot  of  it  in  here." 


AN  ENGLISH  professional  ivory  hunter, 
A  who  has  killed  with  his  own  gun  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  bull  elephants — 
for  their  ivory  alone — has  written  a  book 
which  shows  him  to  be  very  positive  in  his 
notions  as  to  what  is  safe  to  bring  home  the 
bacon— or  the  ivory.  He  says  that  any 
modern  rifle  will  kill  heavy  game  some- 
times—the .256,  the  .303,  the  thirty,  and  so 
on;  but  that  he  wants  one  which  will  kill 
any  dangerous  animal — not  occasionally 
but  every  time.  For  all  kinds  of  game,  ex- 
cept the  rhino  and  elephant,  he  likes  a  lead 
or  copper-nosed  bullet  of  from  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  four  hundred  grains,  with 
twenty-three  hundred  feet  velocity  at  the 
muzzle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  sticks  to  more  lead 
and  less  velocity,  being  with  these  figures 
from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet 
muzzle  velocity  behind  the  game  to-day. 
His  experience  is  that  the  heavier  bullet  ex- 
pands and  uses  all  of  its  shocking  quality  in 
the  body  of  the  animal,  and  does  not  slip  on 
through.  His  favorite  rifle  for  this  work 
was  a  .318  with  copper-tipped  bullets. 

This  same  hunter  worked  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction  his  ideas  of  a  good  elephant 
gun.  He  used  a  single-trigger,  double- 
barreled  English  express  rifle  of  .577  caliber 
with  aseven-hundred-and-fifty-grain  bullet 
driven  by  an  axite  charge  equal  to  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  cordite.  He  chose  this  load 
after  experimenting  with  others.  He  tried 
a  .600,  with  a  nine-hundred-grain  bullet; 
but  found  that  it  did  not  have  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  .577,  and  the  rifle  weighed  three 
pounds  more— a  disadvantage  in  field  use. 

On  the  other  hand  he  found  that  the  .577 
had  much  greater  stopping  quality  than 
the  .500  or  .450  the  latter  would  some- 
times do  the  work,  but  not  invariably.  He 
had  his  .577  rifle  made  with  a  twenty-six- 
inch  barrel,  which  he  found  long  enough— a 
rifle  too  long  and  too  heavy  is  not  desir- 
able, even  when  one  has  a  couple  of  hired 
Pullman  porters  to  carry  it.  In  brief,  this 
man's  preference  to  which  he  was  entitled 
in  view  of  his  long  record  of  success  was 
the  .318  for  long  range  and  the  .577  for 
short,  close  and  dangerous  work. 

Even  with  these  powerful  rifles  one  must 
not  underestimate  the  need  for  accuracy  on 
the  part  of  the  shooter.  To  hit  an  elephant 
in  the  brain  is  something  of  a  trick,  even 
when  it  is  standing  still.  One  aims  at  a  spot 
back  in  the  head,  on  a  line  between  the  eye 
and  the  ear  of  the  elephant;  but  as  the  ani- 
mal sometimes  stands  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  obviously  the  angle  to  the  brain 
changes  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
the  animal  Itself.  If  you  are  close  up  you 
must  aim  below  that  line  between  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  If  you  are  further  off  and 
you  must  not  be  so  far  off  that  you  cannot 
shoot  with  exactness  you  aim  doner  on 
that  line.  Miss  the  brain,  and  you  are 
worse  off  than  if  you  had  not  shot. 

I  have  never  hunted  in  Africa,  and  ho 
must  write  from  hearsay  as  to  these  mut- 
ters. A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  killed  his 
charging  elephant,  says  that  the  animal 
comes  on,  not  with  the  trunk  rolled  up  as 
you  usually  see  it  in  the  old  pictures  but 
with  the  trunk  extended  and  moving  about. 
The  point  of  aim  for  the  frontal  shot  is  ju«t 


at  the  base  of  the  trunk ;  but  that,  also,  must 
be  taken  on  the  right  line  to  the  brain,  else 
the  shot  does  not  stop  the  animal.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  difficult  shot  to  make  successfully. 

The  heart  shot  on  elephants  is  easier  if 
one  has  time  and  if  one  can  see  the  body  of 
the  animal  in  the  cover.  The  heart  lies 
rather  low,  back  of  the  knee,  much  as  it 
does  in  the  buffalo  or  the  grizzly  bear.  With 
a  clean  shot  the  high-power  rifle  will  easily 
drive  the  bullet  into  the  heart  of  an  ele- 
phant. It  is  as  large  as  a  bucket;  and  if 
you  know  where  it  is,  and  can  see  the  place, 
and  have  plenty  of  time — and  a  lot  of  other 
things— the  heart  shot  is  not  so  bad. 

Another  African  hunter  says  that  if  an 
elephant  is  going  away  from  you,  you  can 
make  a  spine  shot — in  the  back  above  the 
hips — which  often  will  drop  him.  This 
takes  a  tremendously  hard-hitting  load. 

Yet  another  African  hunter  says  that  he 
has  often  put  elephants  hors  de  combat  by 
the  simple  process  of  shooting  them  in  the 
knee  joint — the  modern  high-power  rifle 
bursts  open  the  joint  and  the  animal  drops. 
It  cannot  then  rise  and  may  be  dispatched 
later  at  one's  leisure.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  other  hunters  who  have  tried  this  shot 
deliberately.  This  same  man  declares  that 
if  you  stand  in  the  face  of  a  charging  ele- 
phant and  keep  on  firing  at  him,  he  will 
certainly  turn. 

Yet  another  hunter  says  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  side-step  the  charge  of  a  rhinoc- 
eros if  you  have  nerve  enough  to  wait  until 
it  is  close  to  you  before  you  step  aside.  In 
any  case  these  great  animals  are  something 
like  a  street  car  in  shape  and  size.  One 
fancies  that  the  theory  of  plenty  of  lead  and 
plenty  of  powder  would  be  more  comfort- 
ing at  such  a  moment. 

The  keen-hitting  small-bore  arm  is  for 
the  deliberate  shot  or  the  long-range  shot. 
Between  shooting  at  a  standing  animal  and 
at  a  charging  animal  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence that  is  between  shooting  ducks  over 
decoys  and  quail  springing  in  cover— one  is 
aiming  work  and  the  other  is  snapshooting. 

For  our  American  big  game  we  do  not 
need  so  much  shocking  power,  but  must 
have  range  and  accuracy;  therefore,  the 
small-bore  modern  weapon  may  be  called 
correct  for  America.  It  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  kill  mountain  sheep  at  ranges  of 
two  hundred  yards  or  over  though  very 
often  you  will  get  shots  at  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  yards  in  actual  hunting  ex- 
perience; and  it  is  better  to  get  too  close 
than  to  open  up  your  battery  while  your 
game  is  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away. 
To-day  tin-  proposition  of  hitting  your 
game  when  you  have  found  it  is  far  simpler 
t  ban  it  was  in  the  old  black-powder,  heavy 
bullet  days,  when  we  had  to  be  careful  in 
t  In-  est  iniate  of  the  ranges. 

The  old  .45-70  Springfield  load,  for  in- 
stance, had  a  trajectory  that  would  not 
injure  a  church  steeple  at  five  hundred 
yards,  though  if  you  managed  to  plump 
your  big  bullet  on  a  running  animal  at  six 
hundred  yards  it  was  pretty  sure  to  ttOD  it. 
Not  that  one  ought  to  try  such  long  shots 
customarily;  it  is  only  guesswork  though 
I  have  killed  an  anti-lope,  out  of  a  hand, 
running  at  six  hundred  yards,  at  the  fifth 
shot,  with  the  old  ,|.',  75  bottle  neck. 


■ 

If  You  Gobrro  jppmmtiy 
His  Character 

If  you  could  know  at  once  whether  he  is  honest,  whether  he  is  sociable, 
whether  he  likes  a  joke,  whether  he  is  religious,  whether  he  is  a  good  busi- 
ness man — if  you  could  know  this  at  a  glance  of  every  man  and  every  woman 
you  meet,  the  benefits  to  you  would  be  beyond  price.  You  would  know  at 
once  how  to  deal  with  each  person,  how  to  get  just  what  you  want.  You 
can  know — you  can  learn.  Send  this  coupon  and  find  out  about  the  new 
Science  of  Character  Analysis  through  the  new  book 
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Analyzing  Character 

The  New  Science  of  Judging  Men;  Misfits  in  Business,  the  Home,  and  Social  Life 

400  Pages  — 110  Illustrations  — By  Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  M.  D. 

Character  Analysis  is  not  a  matter  of  guesswork.  It  is  a  science  based  on  psychology, 
physiology  and  biology.  Many  scientists,  like  William  James,  had  an  inkling  of  it  in  the 
past.  From  their  work  and  from  my  study  of  medicine  and  related  sciences,  I  evolved 
this  new  Science  of  Character  Analysis.  I  have  tested  it  for  15  years.  I  have  employed 
labor  in  organizations  where  thousands  work.  I  have 
taught  it  to  many  who  are  now  earning  big  salaries  as 
employment  experts.  I  have  taught  thousands  by  mail, 
the  Governor  of  a  state — the  owner  of  one  of  the  biggest 
newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  Com- 
pany, I  have  written  this  book  —  telling  you  about  the 
Science  of  Character  Analysis  in  400  closely  crowded  pages 
and  100  illustrations — telling  you  of  Character  Analysis  in 
your  business,  in  your  social  life  —  in  your  home  -in  your 
health.  It  teaches  by  science,  by  philosophy  and  by  a 
multitude  of  examples — personal  experiences,  the  life 
stories  of  redeemed  failures,  of  late  successes.  It  teaches 
you  how  to  know  what  you  are  best  fitted  for — how  to 
know  what  other  men  are  fitted  to  do.  The  biggest  men 
in  the  world  in  each  profession  have  been  those  who  could 
choose  other  men — pick  out  their  real  talents  and  abilities. 
That  you  must  know,  too.  That  you  can  know  if  you  read 
and  study  this  work.  This  is  not  a  science  that  you  can 
dispense  with  as  you  can  with  hydrostatics  or  chemistry. 
You  need  the  knowledge  it  gives  you  in  every  act  ol  your 
daily  life. 

The  Man  Who  Knows  Other  Men  Wins 


Are  You  One  of 
These  ? 

1 —  Too  frail  for  physical  work, 
yet  compelled  to  do  it  through  lack 
of  mental  training. 

2 —  Too  vital  for  physical  work, 
but  without  sufficient  training  for 
executive  work. 

3 —  Too  active  for  sedentary  work, 
but  compelled  to  do  it  through  bad 
judgment  or  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. 

4 —  Too  active  and  not  enough 
executive  ability  for  executive 
work,  but  for  some  reason  forced 
into  a  position  of  authority. 

5 —  Too  restless  to  study  and  too 
ambitious  for  the  mere  manual 
labor  which  results  from  a  lack  of 
sufficient  education  commercially. 

6 —  Too  impractical  for  business 
life,  yet  ambitious  commercially. 

7 —  Too  lazy  mentally  for  high- 
class  mental  work,  yet  ambitious 
for  commercial,  artistic  or  literary 
fame. 

8 —  The  natural-born  farmer 
whose  proud  parents  prepare  him 
for  a  profession. 

9 —  Women  with  profesitonal  or 
commercial  ability  condemned  to 
be  household  drudges.  Women 
with  domestic  talents  forced  by 
pride  or  circumstances  into  the 
butinens  world. 

10—  Detail  men  trying  to  do  ex- 
ecutive work.  Natural-born  ex- 
ecutives compelled  to  do  detail 
work. 

11 —  Careless  people  given  work 
which  demands  greut  cure  and 
prudence.  Careful  and  miiirrvii- 
tive  people  given  work  which  de- 
mands the  willlngm-**  to  take 
chances.  Thought!*-**  and  Im- 
pulsive people  consigned  to  plod- 
ding, painstaking  vocations. 
Thoughtful,  philosophic  ami  de- 
liberate peaplr  trying  to  krrp  up 
the  pace   In   the   hurly-burly  ol 

swift -moving  vocation. 


You  already  know  how  to  judge  character  somewhat. 
Consider  how  much  better  off  you  will  he  if  you  can  make 
rapidly  and  accurately  a  clear  judgment  of  each  person  you 
meet.  You  need  not  say  the  wrong  thing;  you  need  make 
no  mistakes  in  handling  people;  you  will  not  employ  the 
wrong  man  or  form  undesirable  associations.  You'll  use 
your  own  talents  to  the  best  ads  ant  age.  You  won  t 
waste  time  stumbling  against  a  stone  wall  of  faihu e. 
And  the 
reading  of 

this  book 
will  be  as 
fascinating 
as  any  de- 
t  e  c  t  i  v  e 
story  and 
much  more 

Interesting. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

This  work  is  just  fresh  off  the  press.  In 
order  that  a  few  people  may  know  uboul 
it  tit  once  and  tell  their  friends,  I  In-  first 
few  volumes  will  lie  sent  on  approval. 

Send  this  coupon  without  money.    I  k 

over  the  work  carefully.  If  you  do  not 
find  it  cif  the  greatest  help  to  you  in  your 
personal  and  business  life,  return  the  book 
at  our  expense-.  Otherwise  send  only 
•  *  on  Hut  send  now  if  you  want  your 
copy  free-  on  approval.  Kemcmbrr  that 
'in'  ,  of  the  people  c  In  wise-  the  wrolie,  vo 
cation  unci  have  entered  employment 
Mindly  or  by  chance,  (ic-t  this  book  now 
and  know  what  you  arc  really  lilted  to 
do  Gel  this  book  and  know  yourself 
and  other  ..  Slop  Koine,  along  I  he  wavrriliK 
road  of  guesswork.  Siarl  now  to  aim  for 
aclc-finilrKo.il    Send  this  rou|Min  today. 

KATHKRINF.  M.  II  M.A(  Kl  OKI).  M  I). 
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RtVltW  OF  REVIEWS,  10  Iron,  Pl.cc.  N-w  York  CKj 

i  m  Imirn :  Von  tuny  »cml  DM  your  IhmiIc 
"  I  low  lo  J  u<lue«  (  hat  in  tri ."  on  n  pot  oval.  I  will 
i  Kin  i   .ill  (In-  liook  within  tilaymii  o  mil  |.UH). 
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S  F>  R  I  N  O  S  | 

The  Highest  Priced  Springs  in  the  World 


Perfection  Springs,  we  believe,"  have 
more  real  value  built  into  them  than  any 
other  motor  vehicle  springs. 

Only  the  finest  selected  materials,  sub- 
jected to  the  unequaled  "Perfection  Process," 
are  used  in  their  construction. 

They  are  the  most  costly  springs  to 
produce  in  the  world. 


MAIN  PLANT  AND  OFFICES 


THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
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MOTOR-  TRUCK 


S  F>  R  I  NGS 

Largest  Producers  of  Flat  Leaf  Springs 


We  build  more  flat  leaf  springs  for 
motor  vehicles  than  any  other  manufacturer. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of 
Perfection  Springs,  is  a  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Manufacturer. 

His  devotion  to  quality  has  made  Per- 
fection Springs  virtually  universal  equip- 
ment on  motor  vehicles  regardless  of  their 
high  cost. 


65™  AND  CENTRAL  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE    SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


January  22,  19/6 


1916  Acousticon 

W.  <\  I  tpbim,  M  D ..  of  Wellington.  D.  C,  writes 
u*  "Wlii  ir  I  could  not  ikmn.IiIv  lieur  a  word  of 
conversation,  with  the  AO WSTICON  I  hear  dis- 
tinctly. No  penon  who  !■  hard  of  hearing  should 
I. nl  to  gel  thiH  IiiMtruiurnt  if  noHslble  to  obtain  it." 

The  unstinted  praise  of  250,000  na  tinned  cus- 
loini  'is.unl  many  let  tern  like  t  heubovf  from  eminent 
ph\  >ii  i.iih  lead  ih  to  ur«e  \  .>n  and  every  deaf  i»er- 
wiii.  t  nciirlv  at  our  rink,  without  a  penny  of  ex- 
penM,  to  five  the  l'M(>  AC<  >l  'S  I  ICON  a  thorough 
In. tl  m  win  own  home,  absoluti-h  and  eutirely 

no      ETD  ET  L7  no 

DEPOSIT  J/  IVlliJ_j  EXPENSE 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are 
deal  and  will  try  the  ACOUSTICON.  The  trial  will 
not  cosi  \on  one  eeiit,  lor  we  even  pay  delivery 
.  hurgrs 

WARNINP.'  There  is  no  food  reason  why  everyone 
1      1    ^*  should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial  offer 
as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the 
deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The  ACOUSTICON  has  Improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past,  send  for 
\oui  free  trial  of  the  ACOUSTICON  today  and 
Convince  yourself  -you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

General  Acoustic  Co..  1301  Candler  Bide..  New  York 

Toronto.  Ont.  Office,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 


Do  You  Need 
More  Mam ai# 0 


We  Have  Helped 
More  Than  9000 

ambitious.deservingwomen.  You 
candolhesameastbey  nave  done. 
Sell  World's  Star  Hosiery  and 
K Iran  Kmt  Underwear  in  your 
hometown.  No  previous  experi- 
ence is  necessary  —  wc  show  you 
how  to  make  money  in  an  easy. 
rungeni.il  and  profitable  way.  We 
are  known  everywhere.  Our  ad- 
vertising makes  sales  easy — the 
quality  huldtthetrade.  FROM  PI* 
Dl  LI  Vint  IKS  and  PRO- 
i  I  (  FED  I  KKRI  roRV.  Our 
free  catalog  tells  whole  story. 

^^^^ 

Dept  320B      E»y  City.  Mich. 


Honey? 


TO  ANY  WOMAN 

who  has  no  special  training  and 
wants  to  earn  money.  I  would 
recommend  nothing  better  than 
selling  World's  Star  goods.  When 
I  started  in  this  work  I  had  never 
done  any  soliciting  of  any  kind. 
The  commission  on  my  first  day's 
orders  came  to  $7.00.  What  other 
work  is  there  that  a  woman  can 
dotoearnthatamount?  Onecan- 
not  help  but  succeed  with  World's 
Stargoods.andenthu»iasm.  Both 
wdl  lead  to  success. 

So  wiles  Mrs.  G\  H.  LillUfield, 
of  Oregon. 

World's  Star 

Hosiery  and  KlavrKntt 
Underwear 

are  sold  only  direct  from  the  Hill 
to  the  Home  by  our  special  rep- 
retfHtati.es. 

1  his  method  insures  to  you  not 
only  lover  prices  for  hither  values, 
butthe  personal  attention  of  our  re  p~ 
resentatite.  1  n  the  privacy  of  your 
home  you  mahe  your  selection.  The 
line  includes  crertlhsni  in  hosiery 
and  undersiear  for  all  the  family. 


THERE  is  just  as  much 
difference  between  Kel- 
logg's  Toasted  Bran  Flakes 

and  ordinary  bran  as  be- 
tween any  other  finished 
product  and  its  crude  form. 

Prepared  by  the  new  method  of  the 
Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Try  it  for  your  bran  bread 
and  muffins. 

Look  for  this  signature. 


600  Shaves 


From 
One 
Blade 


Rotastrop 

J  ust  drop  blade  in.  torn  handle. 
^•^P  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Machine  gives  "heel  and  toe 
action". just  likes  barber  strops  a  ruor. 
10  Dsn'  Pre*  Trial— write  for  book- 
let. Send  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
Mate  make  of  razor. 
Burke  MXj.  Co..  Dept.  2351,  Dayton.  0. 


TEE  MMM  HUNTER, 


Jack  the  Ripper  had  been  located  in  every 
town  of  Europe.  And  no  one  was  ever 
convicted. 

There  were  a  good  many  other  things  in 
this  case  that  might  have  been  followed. 
There  were  scraps  of  burnt  paper  covered 
with  writing.  This  writing  was  classical  in 
form;  the  e's  resembled  the  Greek  epsilon. 
There  was  an  old  album  opened  at  a  par- 
ticular place;  and  a  sharp  instrument,  with 
which  the  assassination  had  been  accom- 
plished, had  cut  the  pillowcase,  showing 
that  the  deed  had  been  done  in  the  night 
and  while  the  victim  was  asleep.  All  of 
these  clews  would  have  been  followed  under 
any  Continental  system.  It  was  crude  and 
rough,  they  pointed  out,  merely  to  repro- 
duce the  rising-Bun  postcard  and  depend  on 
the  newspapers  to  find  the  assassin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Scotland  Yard  justi- 
fies its  system  on  the  ground  that  criminals 
must  all  be  convicted  by  a  jury,  and  that 
juries  in  England  absolutely  are  not  to  be 
moved  by  metaphysical  refinements. 

"We  define  a  crime  roughly  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,"  they  say,  "and  not,  like 
the  Germans,  as '  the  product  of  the  physio- 
logically grounded  psyche  of  the  criminal 
and  his  environing  external  conditions.' 

"We  engage  a  constable  in  man-hunting, 
and  not  a  professor  of  psychology." 

They  do  not  believe  that  a  criminal  can 
be  distinguished  because  his  temperature 
rises  when  the  crime  is  discussed  before 
him;  or  that  one  can  put  a  gauge  on  his 
wrist  and  determine  his  guilt  by  his  quick- 
ening pulse.  A  superintendent  at  Scotland 
Yard  is  very  apt  to  smile  when  you  tell 
him  that  Prof.  Hans  Gross,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gratz,  asserts  that  what  a  woman 
suspected  of  crime  does  not  say  in  words,  or 
express  in  her  features  or  by  the  movement 
of  her  hands,  can  always  be  determined  by 
the  position  of  her  feet. 

"In  anger,"  says  Gross,  "when  a  woman 
cannot  stamp,  because  that  would  be  too 
expressive,  she  turns  her  soles  slightly  in- 
ward and  makes  small  curves  with  the 
point  on  the  ground.  Impatience  is  shown 
by  the  alternating  and  swinging  pressure 
of  the  heel  and  toe,  repeated  with  increased 
rapidity.  Defiance,  by  raising  the  sole  so 
that  the  heel  only  is  on  the  floor."  And  a 
certain  dangerous  mental  state  is  always 
indicated  when  the  foot  is  put  forward  and 
the  shin  bone  slightly  stretched  out,  with 
all  the  toes  drawn  in  toward  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  like  a  cat  when  it  feels  good. 

Nor  will  he  believe,  with  Friedrich  Ger- 
stacker,  that  the  character  of  a  suspect  can 
be  determined  by  the  way  he  wears  his 
hat— namely,  that  the  honest  pedantic 
man  wears  his  hat  set  squarely  on  his 
head;  the  nimble-witted  and  pleasant  wears 
it  slightly  tipped;  the  frivolous  wears  it 
tipped  at  a  greater  angle;  the  extravagant, 
conceited  and  impudent  wears  the  hat  on 
the  back  of  the  head;  while  the  pessimistic 
wears  it  pressed  down  on  the  forehead. 

The  Austrian  Peasant  Case 

No  constable  in  England  would  bother 
to  make  such  observations.  They  say  at 
Scotland  Yard  that  the  common  belief 
that  a  criminal  in  a  strange  country,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  in  the  night,  always 
returns  to  the  theater  of  crime  is  not  relia- 
ble; and  if  it  were  it  could  not  be  explained 
by  the  German  theory  that  in  the  night  the 
right  eye  sees  objects  on  the  right  too  small, 
and  the  left  eye  sees  objects  on  the  left  too 
small.  Consequently,  according  to  the  eye 
in  control,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  mov- 
ing person  to  turn  in  nearer  to  either  the 
right  or  left.  He  travels  thus  in  a  circle 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  his 
tendency  to  be  governed  by  either  his  right 
or  left  eye;  and  that  this  false  estimate 
can  be  definitely  ascertained  to  be  from 
three  to  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Scotland  Yard  insists  that  a  sensible 
constable  of  long  experience  is  more  apt  to 
locate  a  criminal  in  a  man  hunt  than  a 
laboratory  specialist  is.  They  say  that, 
though  they  may  have  failed  to  solve  the 
criminal  mysteries  in  the  cases  indicated  by 
the  German  critics,  they  would  be  entirely 
incapable  of  the  blunder  of  the  Teuton 
criminologists  in  the  Austrian  Peasant  case. 

One  morning,  in  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  the  police  found  a  body  horribly 
mutilated.  The  hands,  feet  and  head  had 
been  removed,  and  the  entire  trunk  and 
extremities  flayed.  It  had  been  sewed  up 
in  a  sack  after  the  hideous  crime  and 
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thrown  into  the  river,  in  the  belief  that  this 
mutilation  would  completely  prevent  iden- 
tification. 

It  was  taken  before  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  the  professors  sent  for.  They 
examined  the  body  and  reported  that,  from 
its  muscular  development,  it  was  evidently 
a  peasant  of  about  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
showed  that  it  was  filled  with  masticated 
bark.  This  was  a  disturbing  and  signifi- 
cant evidence.  The  condition  of  the  body 
annulled  a  starvation  theory  and  the 
professors  finally  declared  that  the  peasant 
had  been  insane. 

They  analyzed  the  bark  and  determined 
that  it  came  from  the  forest  of  a  certain 
nobleman  whose  estates  were  a  few  miles 
above  the  point  on  the  river  where  the 
floating  body  had  been  picked  up.  The 
nobleman  was  summoned  to  appear.  When 
he  arrived  the  mystery  departed.  He  had 
killed  a  bear  in  the  forest,  removed  the  head 
and  pelt,  and  ordered  the  forester  to  bury 
the  carcass;  but,  instead,  he  had  sown  it  up 
in  a  sack  and  thrown  it  into  the  river. 

Jl  Chinese  Melodrama 

The  whole  active  force  of  Scotland  Yard 
are  practical  policemen.  They  are  not  re- 
cruited from  London.  They  come  almost 
wholly  from  the  country  districts  outside. 
The  authorities  prefer  to  have  these  new 
men,  they  say,  directly  from  the  plow,  so  that 
they  have  no  interest  in  or  relation  to  any 
city  affair.  They  are  trained  in  the  regular 
metropolitan  force  and  finally,  if  efficient, 
are  assigned  to  the  detective  department. 

Scotland  Yard  is  a  close,  independent 
organization.  It  is  not  accountable  to  the 
London  public.  It  cannot  be  controlled  by 
it.  It  is  little  subject  to  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  a  commissioner,  who  is  responsi- 
ble alone  to  the  Home  Secretary.  The 
people  of  London  are  not  able  to  force  ex- 
planations from  Scotland  Yard.  The  com- 
missioner does  not  permit  himself  to  be 
interrogated.  No  attacks  are  ever  answered ; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  correct  reports  in  the 
newspapers;  no  official  ever  gives  out  a 
statement  for  publication. 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  are 
not  ever  subject  to  public  review.  It  hap- 
pens, therefore,  that  Scotland  Yard  does 
not  change  and  is  not  inconvenienced  by 
change  in  administration.  It  is  able  to  go 
ahead  undisturbed  with  its  work  and  to 
preserve  a  continuity  in  its  investigations 
impossible  to  any  public-detective  center 
of  the  United  States. 

Scotland  Yard's  greatest  difficulty  in  a 
man  hunt  is  with  the  Continental  criminal. 

According  to  diplomatic  custom  it  cannot 
communicate  directly  with  the  detective 
department  in  any  foreign  country.  All 
communications  must  be  made  first  to  the 
foreign  minister,  who  in  turn  communi- 
cates with  the  ambassador  in  London 
for  his  country.  This  ambassador  takes 
the  matter  up  with  the  British  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  finally  turns  it  over 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  where  it  at  last,  in 
this  roundabout  method,  reaches  Scotland 
Yard.  This  very  greatly  complicates  all 
criminal  investigation  attached  to  foreign 
affairs. 

These  international  cases  are  the  most 
incredible  of  any  with  which  the  detective 
centers  have  to  contend. 

The  late  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  of  Scotland  Yard  says 
that  one  Sunday  a  physician  of  very  high 
standing  brought  him  the  most  extraor- 
dinary letter  he  ever  saw.  It  had  been 
picked  up  back  of  Portland  Place  and  was 
written  from  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don. The  envelope  requested  the  finder  to 
take  it  at  once  to  the  physician's  address. 
A  hostler,  who  picked  it  up,  carried  out 
that  direction. 

The  envelope  contained  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  a  Chinese  reformer, 
saying  that  he  had  been  kidnaped  as  he 
passed  the  Chinese  Embassy  and  was  now 
confined  within  it;  that  the  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  officials  was  to  drug 
him,  convey  him  to  the  dock  and  ship  him 
to  China;  that,  being  in  the  embassy,  he 
was  constructively  on  Chinese  territory  and 
could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  English 
authorities;  that  if  any  difficulty  should 
arise,  as  they  had  exterritorial  authority 
over  him,  the  Chinese  would  promptly 
decapitate  him  and  end  the  controversy. 


This  communication  seemed  wholly  in- 
credible. Nevertheless  it  was  precisely  true. 
Mr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was,  in  fact,  a  prisoner 
in  the  embassy;  and  it  was  only  after  long 
negotiations  of  great  diplomatic  delicacy 
that  the  Home  Office  was  able  to  obtain  his 
release. 

Scotland  Yard's  method  of  arrest  is 
always  direct;  it  is  never  by  ruse  or  finesse. 
Once  the  man  hunt  is  ended  and  the  quarry 
rounded  up,  the  constables  force  in  and 
seize  him.  It  is  a  method  unusually 
dangerous. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Houndsditch 
affair,  in  December,  1910.  Here  four  des- 
perate foreign  cracksmen  entered  a  house 
adjoining  a  jeweler's  shop.  They  were  at 
work  with  a  crowbar,  forcing  the  wall, 
when  sounds  were  detected  and  the  police 
notified.  When  they  attempted  to  force  the 
door  the  cracksmen  emptied  their  pistols 
into  the  group  of  constables  on  the  steps. 

These  desperadoes  were  afterward  lo- 
cated in  the  second  story  of  a  house  in 
Sidney  Street.  Here  they  were  besieged  for 
a  whole  day,  not  only  by  the  police  force  but 
also  by  a  detachment  of  the  First  Battalion 
of,  the  Scots  Guards,  and  the  house  finally 
burned  to  the  ground. 

The  police  of  New  York  were  greatly 
amused  at  this  all-day  siege  in  the  heart  of 
London.  But  Scotland  Yard  showed  by 
statistics  that  one  was  more  apt  to  be  shot 
on  Broadway  than  in  the  province  of 
Chihuahua  during  a  Mexican  revolution. 

These  Lithuanian  desperadoes  gave 
Scotland  Yard  no  end  of  trouble;  they  were 
only  to  be  taken  after  a  pitched  battle  or 
running  fight.  If  the  final  drama  that 
began  at  Cheshunt  Road,  Tottenham,  had 
come  under  the  eye  of  an  American  spec- 
tator he  would  have  believed  that  an  enter- 
prising motion-picture  director  was  staging 
a  thrilling  "  chasie."  About  nine-thirty  one 
Thursday  morning  a  cashier  got  out  of  a 
motor  car,  with  the  wages  for  his  factory 
employees  in  a  bag.  He  was  accompanied 
only  by  the  chauffeur.  Two  men  rushed 
out,  fired  several  shots,  snatched  the  bag 
of  money  and  ran  away  with  it. 

The  End  of  the  Chase 

Both  of  the  robbers  were  armed.  Several 
persons  were  winged  and  fell  out  of  the  man 
hunt.  Presently  the  police  from  a  neigh- 
boring station  joined  in  and  the  running 
fight  advanced  along  the  bank  of  the  River 
Lea.  When  the  robbers  reached  Chingford 
Road  they  found  a  street  car.  They  covered 
the  motorman  and  conductor  with  their 
pistols  and  compelled  them  to  drive  on. 
The  police  got  a  pony  cart  and  followed. 
The  robbers  shot  the  pony. 

Presently  another  street  car  approached 
from  the  opposite  direction;  the  police 
commandeered  it,  reversed  it,  and  the  chase 
continued.  The  two  cars  went  away  madly 
on  parallel  tracks,  the  robbers  in  one,  the 
police  in  the  other.  Finally  the  robbers 
abandoned  their  car  as  the  police  car  began 
to  overtake  them  and  made  off  in  the 
direction  of  Woodford,  where  at  last  in 
the  deeps  of  Epping  Forest  they  died  like 
the  cornered  heroes  of  a  Yellow  Saga. 

This  system  of  man-hunting  by  hue 
and  cry  is  apt  to  be  a  costly  method.  Like 
the  direct  form  of  arrest  by  forcible  entry, 
it  drives  the  trapped  quarry  into  a  resist- 
ance that  otherwise  he  might  have  hesi- 
tated to  present.  This  direct  action  and  the 
method  of  following  only  the  dominant  clew 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Scotland  Yard.  They  are  illustrative  of  the 
English  mind,  which  seizes  only  essential 
factors  and  drives  through  to  its  object  on 
the  shortest  line. 

So  it  happens  that  one  finds  the  records 
of  criminal  trials  crowded  with  convictions 
based  on  a  single  paramount  item  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  as  in  the  Blight 
mystery,  which  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  cleared 
up  by  showing  that  the  assassin  was  left- 
handed;  and  the  great  Humphreys  fraud, 
when  a  charter  granted  by  Charles  I  to  the 
Earl  of  Stirling  was  shown  to  be  spurious 
because  it  contained  margins  in  red  ink, 
when  red  ink  was  not  in  use  before  1780  in 
England. 

We  shall  see  how  this  method  of  Scotland 
Yard  compares  in  efficiency  with  that  of 
other  great  detective  centers. 

Author's  Note — See  European  Police  Systems, 
Fosdick;  Days  of  My  Years,  Macnaghten;  Science 
and  the  Criminal,  Mitchell;  Criminal  Psychology, 
Gross;  reports  of  trials,  memoirs,  and  the  like. 
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"And  I  think  it's  the  biggest  thing,"  she 
thoughtfully  added,  "that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  all  your  life." 

"It  would  be  if  I  got  caught,"  was  Wid- 
der's  grim  amendment. 

"But  how  about  the  man  who  got  the 
bad  twenty  dollars?" 

"It  was  at  the  branch  of  a  big  meat- 
market  company,"  Widder  explained. 

"And  you  went  purposely  to  a  place  like 
that?"  she  asked. 

"I  shouldn't  have  relished  the  idea  of 
passing  it  off  on  a  poor  man." 

"  Of  course ! "  she  agreed.  But  there  was 
a  qualifying  tone  to  her  admission.  "It 
won't  be  such  a  hardship  for  a  big  company 
like  that  to  wait  a  few  days." 

"To  wait  for  what?" 

"  Oh,  don't  you  see?  "  she  said  quietly  but 
almost  desperately.  "Don't  you  see  that 
we  can't  leave  things  the  way  they  are? 
It  wouldn't  be  honest!  It  wouldn't  be 
right!" 

In  theory  Widder  agreed  with  her.  But 
man  is  the  victim  of  circumstance,  and  the 
easier  one's  circumstances  were,  the  easier 
it  was  to  keep  one's  hands  clean.  And, 
with  the  poor,  life  had  to  be  a  perpetual 
compromise. 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?"  he  rather 
helplessly  inquired. 

"Do  you  realize  that  we  took  twenty 
dollars  away  from  that  company  that  didn't 
belong  to  us,  twenty  dollars  we  hadn't 
earned  and  had  no  right  to?  And  don't  you 
see  that  we'd  never  be  able  to  forget  it — 
that  it  would  always  stand  there  like  a  stain, 
a  sort  of  blot  we'd  be  secretly  ashamed  of?  " 

"But  I  don't  see  where  you're  to  blame," 
protested  Widder,  feeling  that  his  shoulders 
were  broad  enough  to  carry  his  own  burdens. 

"I'm  in  it  as  deep  as  you  are.  I  used  that 
money.  I  caused  you  to  get  it  the  way  you 
did.  And  I've  got  to  help  you  pay  those 
people  back.  It's  got  to  be  done.  We'll 
have  to  save  and  skimp  until  we  get  it 
together,  every  cent  of  it.  It  may  be  hard, 
but  we'll  have  to  do  it." 

Widder  sat  thinking  it  over. 

"Nobody  ever  made  good  on  any  bad 
money  I  ever  took  in,"  he  said  gloomily. 

"Can  you  remember  where  you  got  this 
bill?"  she  asked  him. 

"Yes,"  he  acknowledged. 

"Where?"  she  inquired,  perplexed  by  his 
momentary  embarrassment. 

"I'd— I'd  rather  not  tell  you." 

"Why?"  she  demanded. 

"I  don't  think  you'd  believe  me." 

"I  would  believe  you,"  she  averred. 

And  Widder  found  something  vastly  con- 
solatory in  that  perverse  faith  in  him. 

"It  came  out  of  a  suitcase  hidden  away 
in  my  room.  It  came  out  of  a  suitcase,"  he 
continued,  compelling  himself  to  meet  her 
questioning  gaze,  "that  still  holds  twelve 
hundred  bad  twenty-dollar  bills  exactly 
like  the  one  we're  talking  about!" 

"And  where  did  they  come  from?"  she 
quietly  inquired. 

He  told  her,  as  circumstantially  as  he 
was  able,  of  how  the  suitcase  had  come  into 
his  possession. 

She  sat  with  her  elbow  on  the  table  and 
her  chin  in  her  hand,  deep  in  thought.  It 
seemed  to  take  her  some  time  to  organize 
the  story  into  acceptable  coherence. 

"So  I  was  the  god  from  the  machine, 
after  all,"  she  finally  averred.  "It  was  I 
who  made  you  break  faith  after  all  those 
months." 

The  quiet  bitterness  of  her  tone  dis- 
turbed Widder  not  a  little. 

"You  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
Mrs.  Feeney,"  he  protested.  It  startled 
him  to  find  her  less  impressed  by  the  story 
of  the  Calabrian's  suitcase  full  of  counter- 
feit than  by  the  fact  that  she  had  remotely 
figured  in  the  breaking  of  its  first  bill.  Hut 
her  next  speech  was  even  more  of  a  surprise 
to  him. 

"Do  you  know,  I'm  almost  glad  of  this," 
she  declared  as  she  got  up  from  her  chair 
and  reached  for  her  coat. 

"Why?" 

He  was  hoping,  as  he  held  her  coat  for 
her,  that  she  would  say  because  it  had 
brought  them  together.  But  that  was  not 
the  thought  in  her  mind. 

"Because  it's  cut  a  road  out  for  us  that, 
we'll  have  to  stick  to.  And  there  are  times 
when  people  need  a  road  they  have  to 
stick  to!" 

It  was  as  they  were  walking  homeward 
side  by  side  that  she  arrested  him  with  a 
sudden  question. 


"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
suitcase?"  she  asked  out  of  a  brief  silence 
that  had  fallen  between  them. 

Their  pace  slackened,  as  though  retarded 
by  the  weight  of  a  common  burden. 

"That's  something  I  was  just  going  to 
ask  you  about, "  Widder  explained. 

"It  will  always  mean  danger,"  she  inti- 
mated. "More  danger,  I  think,  than  you 
imagine." 

Widder  did  not  agree  with  her. 

"The  danger  is  past!"  he  quietly  yet 
firmly  announced. 

"I  don't  mean  that  sort  of  danger,"  she 
made  haste  to  explain.  "I  mean  danger 
from  some  friend  or  confederate  of  this 
Calabrian.  He  may  be  in  jail  for  life,  as  you 
say,  but  that  would  never  stop  him  from 
sending  out  a  message.  And  the  type  of 
man  who  would  be  sent  such  a  message 
would  take  a  desperate  chance  to  get  hold 
of  a  fortune  like  that,  even  in  bad  money ! " 

"But  I  don't  think  the  man  had  any  con- 
federates or  friends.  If  he  had  he  would 
never  have  called  on  me  as  he  did.  And  if 
they  were  coming  after  it  they've  had 
plenty  of  time  to  come!" 

"There  will  always  be  the  danger,"  she 
persisted. 

' '  Then  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 
She  walked  on  in  silence  without  an- 
swering. 

Widder  even  repeated  the  question. 

"Will  you  let  me  think  it  over,  and  tell 
you  when  I  see  you  to-morrow  night?  " 

"Will  I  see  you  to-morrow  night?"  he 
asked  with  a  flutter  of  hope  as  they  drew 
up  in  front  of  a  red-brick  rooming  house 
with  iron  step  rails. 

She  nodded. 

"Will  you  come  as  soon  after  seven  as 
you  can?  Then  I'll  be  able  to  do  those  busi- 
ness letters  for  you." 

"I'll  come,"  he  said  as  he  shook  hands 
with  her  a  little  awkwardly.  He  watched 
her  as  she  went  up  the  steps  and  worked 
for  a  moment  or  two  over  the  unfamiliar 
lock.  He  watched  her  as  she  stepped  in- 
side and  quietly  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
Then  he  turned  homeward  along  the  quiet 
side  street,  viewing  that  familiar  neighbor- 
hood as  a  returning  traveler,  after  the  fever 
of  much  wandering,  views  his  native  shores. 


WIDDER'S  day  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  Tired  as  he  was  that  night,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  sleep.  He  had  no 
reserve  processes  of  mind  for  assimilating 
the  unexpected.  His  drab  and  tranquil 
days  had  left  him  inured  only  to  monotony. 
Excitement  seemed  to  have  left  his  spirit 
without  a  leg  to  stand  on.  So,  poised  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  on  his  folding 
bed  high  up  above  the  quiet  midnight  side 
street,  he  lay  there  with  both  his  mind  and 
his  soul  wide  awake.  He  lay  there  trying 
to  achieve  an  impersonal  viewpoint  of  his 
own  life. 

It  was  not  often  that  Widder  tried  to 
reach  this  viewpoint,  but  on  this  night  his 
own  existence  seemed  to  stretch  before  him, 
plain  to  the  eye,  as  lucid  as  that  past  that 
presents  itself  to  a  drowning  man  strangled 
into  the  ironically  belated  clairvoyance  of 
death. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  a  long  day 
Widder  was  suddenly  able  to  comprehend 
life  in  its  smallnesses,  its  meannesses,  its 
eternal  concessions  to  circumstances,  its 
lapses  from  aspiration  into  inertia.  He  had 
made  a  failure  of  things.  That  was  plain. 
And  now  he  was  no  longer  a  young  man. 
He  walked  doubly  saddled  by  age  because 
he  had  surrendered  to  the  conditions  of  age. 
There  had  been  a  time,  he  forlornly  re- 
membered, when  things  were  different, 
when  he  was  impatient  and  restless  and  apt 
to  chafe  against  his  limitations.  He  had 
been  full  enough  of  hope,  ;ls  a  young  man. 
Hut  the  years,  with  their  stealthy  erosions 
of  defeat,  had  taken  the  edge  off  his  ardor. 
The  dust  of  time  had  dimmed  his  faith  in 
himself.  There  had  been  a  day  when  he  was 
as  ardent  ;us  Alice  Tredwell  herself,  when 
he  looked  at  life  with  the  same  timorous 
determination  ami  demanded  the  same 
HtraightnesM  of  step.  lie  still  regarded  him- 
self as  a  business  man,  but,  he  was  without  a 
business.  It  was  only  the  crumbs  of  com- 
merce that  be  bail  caught  up,  like  a  sparrow 
between  cart  wheels.  He  wasn't  so  good  as 
a  Hester  Street  push-cart  man,  for  if  be  was 
a  peddler  be  was  one  without  even  a  cart. 

He  had  been  able  to  live.  That,  was 
true.   Hut  merely  to  live  was  not  enough. 


June  is  Coming 

Sunshine,  fresh  air,  fragrance.  Be  a  part 
of  summer.   Have  a  garden. 

Nature  makes  things  grow.  What 
Nature  makes  grow  depends  on  you.  Plant 
good  seeds. 

FERRY'S  Seeds 

are  good  because  they  are  pure-bred,  selected 
for  many  years  from  the  choicest  fruits  of 
each  generation. 

Ferry's  seeds  are  for  sale  by  dealers  every- 
rB;   where.  Write  this  minute  for  1916  Seed 
A<  Annual.  It  gives  good  garden  advice. 

"The  best  is  always  cheapest.  Reliable 
seeds  cannot  be  afforded  at  half  price." 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(andWindsor. 
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Make  Your  Motorcycle  an  Automobile 

in  Capacity,  Comfort  and  Safety 

YOU  can  instantly  convert  any  standard  motorcycle  into  a  three- 
passenger,  non-skidding  automobile  by  attaching  this  CY<  '.\  KT  kl'.AK 
CAR.  This  tonncati  car  lias  full  spring  scats  and  back  upholstered  in  chase 
leather.  Finished  in  desired  color  to  match  motorcycle.  Suspended  on 
cllipt i<  springs.  Rides  like  an  automobile.  The  rear  wheel  of  motorcycle  is 
allowed  free  play;  there  is  no  jolting  -no  skidding    and  docs  not  tip. 

A  Practical  Pleasure  Car  with  Only  Motorcycle  Upkeep 

Bracket  clamps  to  front  frame  of  mot  on  ycle  in- 
conspicuous convenient  fool  rest.  The  <  iGNET 
REAR  CAR  is  .ill. ii  liable  or  del. ii  h.iblc  iii  thirty 
second*.  Just  (lie  iliin^  lor  pleasure  or  business  in 
town  and  lot  lon^  tuns  in  the  country. 


Write  at  once  for  full  information 

<£]()()  BMUr«l    l>  onlftliii 

r  n  ■  n  ii  i     through  your  inotofcjrcto  dtitoi  BwuTuahli 

'        '    n.iinr  .iikI  tlir  iimiir  ami  imnlrl  of  yum  inntoi 
cyilr  anil  ink  (or  frrr  l)r«<  fljitlvr  ('ntalnii. 

Cygnet  Rear  Car  Co. 

Drpt.  S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dmillmrm  Writ*  fur   /'ropoal  I  ton 


Drlivcry  Bodies 

Hrgulur  ami  »|.r.  i.il  lvi»*-«  tui  inn 
klmU  nt  l»«l.  Mimiimlml  iMIvnv 
DmiiiUU.  H..H«U.  Sin*  Dralm. 
nn.l   •|w.  ml   lvt><*«  fin  Driwiln 

s  •  ,..>■!  i.lli»i  -i>"  Iml  ilrllvvry  w 

A  *  for  1  .i  '»  R«tr  Car  D»IIt«ijt 
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Warmth  and  protection  and 
comfort  are,  of  course,  their 
chief  attributes  —  but  these 
Winter  Cars  are  built  with 
an  eye  to  convenience  as  well 


For  instance,  thr  doors  arc  as  high  as  those 
of  a  coupe.  They  open  readily  from 
within  or  without.  Their  wide  swing  makes 
entrance  and  exit  easy.  Ventilation  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  adjustable  windows. 
There  is  clear-vision  on  all  sides,  for  driver 
und  passenger. 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low. 
The  price  of  the  Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 

complete,  including  regular  mohair  top,  is 
$950  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 
Canadian  price,  $1335  (add  freight  from  Detroit) 


Dodge  Brothers. Detroit 


Hjiiuiiimimi  iiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiih 


Spare  Time  Positions  for  Students 

C.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  devotes  his  spare  moments  during 
the  college  term  to  subscription  work  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The  Country  Gentleman.  His  present  arrangement  gives  him  an 
assured  salary  of  $12.00  a  week  throughout  the  year.    He  writes: 

"One  year  ago  I  sent  to  you  my  first  subscription  order.  Since  that  time  I 
have  made  enough  to  pay  for  all  my  college  expenses,  clothing,  books,  and  in- 
cidentals, and  have  saved  over  one  hundred  dollars  besides.  I  expect  to  continue 
the  work  for  my  next  five  years  in  the  medical  school." 

We  have  a  hundred  similar  positions  open  to  present  or  prospective  students. 
We  will  pay  a  salary  with  liberal  commissions  at  the  start,  or  we  will  arrange  to  pay 
all  educational  expenses  under  our  Scholarship  Plan.   Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

Educational  Division,  Box  234,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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The  thought  had  come  to  him,  in  the  Ger- 
man restaurant  that  night,  that  there  was 
something  both  moving  and  joyous  in  com- 
manding the  reliance  of  others.  But  it  was 
a  luxury  which  had  to  be  paid  for.  To  be 
able  to  help  somebody  else  implied  extra 
effort,  more  sustained  work.  It  meant 
a  wider  range  of  reckoning,  this  taking  of 
young  ladies  out  to  German  restaurants 
and  watching  their  cheeks  grow  rosier  with 
warm  dinners  and  their  eyes  brighter  with 
Vienna  waltz  music.  It  took  money,  as  the 
old  saying  had  it,  to  make  the  mare  go! 
And  all  Widder  had  done  was  to  eke  out  an 
existence,  just  as  a  wharf  rat  does.  He  had 
grown  too  self-immured  and  meek  and  easy- 
going. He  had  been  too  patient  about  his 
patents.  His  fireproof  paint  had  been  a 
good  thing.  More  than  one  authority  had 
told  him  that.  And  there  should  have  been 
money  in  it.  But  he  had  grown  fatalistic 
over  its  success  deferred;  he  had  not  even 
gone  to  see  the  Brooklyn  manufacturer 
who  had  written  asking  him  to  call.  He 
had  been  too  ashamed  of  his  clothes. 

That  night  in  the  restaurant,  too,  he  had 
been  ashamed  of  his  clothes.  They  had 
seemed  decidedly  weedy.  His  linen  had  not 
been  fresh.  Alice  Tredwell's  quick  eye  had 
noticed  the  ragged  sleeve  edges  of  his  over- 
coat. She  had  meditated  on  that  challeng- 
ing fringe,  maternally,  as  though  aching 
to  get  at  it  with  needle  and  thread.  Even 
his  hat,  twice  blocked  and  rebound  by 
Ginny  Joe's  Sixth  Avenue  Hat  Shop,  was 
faded  almost  to  a  bottle  green.  And  his 
hair  doubtlessly  needed  trimming.  He  could 
cut  it  himself  above  the  ears  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  but  the  back  of  his  head  was  a 
terra  incognita,  defying  his  fiercest  contor- 
tions before  his  shaving-mirror.  He  seldom 
even  thought  of  such  things  any  more.  It 
was  easier  not  to  worry  over  them.  A  twi- 
light sleep  of  indifferency  left  him  forgetful 
of  the  labors  of  respectability.  He  saw  him- 
self as  a  seedy  incompetent,  with  his  youth 
gone,  with  his  manner  of  life  deepened  into 
the  rut  of  fixed  habit,  receiving  little  from 
the  world  because  he  had  come  to  expect 
little  from  it. 

That  impassioned  midnight  appraisal 
rather  frightened  Widder.  His  work  had 
been  desultory,  he  tried  to  tell  himself,  be- 
cause he  had  worked  without  incentive.  He 
had  been  like  a  motor  car  with  a  broken 
transmission  rod.  The  force  had  been  there, 
but  it  had  not  been  applied.  He  had  devel- 
oped power  without  proving  achievement. 
And  now,  he  grimly  asserted,  he  merely 
stood  one  step  above  a  bread-line  habitue. 
And  again  he  cowered  at  the  thought  of 
such  failure.  He  groaned  aloud. 

"I  won't  be  a  down-and-outer,"  he  pas- 
sionately avowed.  "I  won't!" 

Then  he  lay  still,  almost  holding  his 
breath  as  still  another  accusatory  memory 
swept  over  him.  He  had  always  prided 
himself  on  his  honesty.  He  had  refused  to 
peddle  a  consumption  cure  on  which  there 
was  a  clear  profit  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
per  cent.  Whether  it  was  based  on  coward- 
ice or  not,  he  wanted  to  be  decent.  It  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  mere  accident  of 
temperament.  He  had  at  least  tried  to  live 
up  to  it.  But  now  he  had  lost  that  claim, 
lost  it  forever.  His  weediness  had  crept 
even  into  his  morals.  Without  stopping  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  his  act,  he  had  that 
day  become  a  "breaker"  for  a  printer  of 
counterfeit  money.  In  breaking  that  bill  he 
had  broken  the  law.  And  the  hall-room  girl 
had  been  right.  It  was  a  blot,  a  blot  that 
would  have  to  be  wiped  out  at  any  cost. 
For  that,  Widder  realized  in  his  lonely  mid- 
night travail,  meant  the  worst  failure  of  all. 
It  was  the  kind  of  failure  he  couldn't  face, 
for  it  implied  the  extermination  of  his  peace 
of  mind.  And  Widder  could  not  live  with- 
out peace. 

"God  help  me!"  he  said  with  a  tired 
groan  as  he  turned  to  the  wall.  And  God 
helped  him  by  finally  crowning  his  weari- 
ness with  sleep. 


WIDDER  was  up  and  out  early  the 
next  morning.  The  precipitancy  of 
his  departure,  however,  was  possibly  based 
more  on  a  vague  desire  to  avoid  collision 
with  Mrs.  Feeney  than  on  his  determina- 
tion for  less  erratic  activities.  But  he  had 
work  to  do  and  he  intended  to  do  it. 

It  made  a  difference,  Widder  began  to 
see — this  having  a  spur  to  prod  one  on  a  bit, 
this  nursing  of  a  secret  purpose  not  to  be 
thrust  down.  As  he  made  his  way  north- 
ward, breasting  the  flowing  tide  of  workers 
already  hurrying  southward,  he  refused  to 
be  a  mere  snag  in  the  stream.  He  claimed 
his  prerogative  of  right  of  way.   He  even 


bunted  back,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
when  that  stream  threatened  to  trespass  on 
his  path.  He  carried  himself  with  more 
confidence  and  eluded  with  more  assurance 
the  superintendents  of  those  buildings  where 
canvassers  were  not  allowed.  Janitors  and 
elevator  boys  he  passed  with  a  firmer  eye, 
remembering  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  sol- 
emn obligation  to  fulfill. 

He  was  less  meek  and  self-obliterating. 
He  was  less  mechanical  and  passive,  too,  in 
exploiting  the  virtues  of  his  tap  filter.  He 
sang  its  praises  with  stridulous  enthusi- 
asm. He  expatiated  on  the  dangers  of  bot- 
tled water.  He  pointed  out  to  hesitating 
housewives  how  a  filter  such  as  his  instantly 
converted  their  faucet  into  a  crystal  spring. 
It  became  the  watch  dog  of  the  household 
and  the  purifier  of  its  potations.  It  insured 
the  health  of  the  little  ones  and  lured  hus- 
bands who  betrayed  a  saddening  tendency 
to  imbibe  in  bar  rooms  back  to  the  happy 
home  circle.  He  gave  a  touch  of  enthusiasm 
to  his  efforts.  Augustus  Widder,  in  other 
words,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  rose 
above  being  a  day  laborer  and  became  an 
artist.  And  by  five  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
oddly  enough,  he  had  sold  out  his  entire 
stock  of  nine  niters,  which  was  a  record.  It 
was  so  surprising  a  record,  in  fact,  that 
on  his  way  home  he  invested  in  a  frugal 
half-dozen  fresh  collars  and  a  new  necktie, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  pint  of  bulk  oysters  and 
a  bottle  of  milk;  for  when  you  work  hard, 
he  solemnly  announced,  you  must  remem- 
ber to  feed  well. 

He  was  making  his  way  upstairs  with 
these  purchases  balanced  on  his  arm  when 
he  was  unexpectedly  accosted  by  Mrs. 
Feeney,  ponderously  engaged  in  her  peren- 
nial task  of  moderating  gas  flames  to  their 
most  infinitesimal  proportions.  These  sud- 
den confrontations  no  longer  startled  Wid- 
der. Time  had  inured  him  to  them.  But 
Mrs.  Feeney  reversed  a  habit  of  life  and 
turned  a  gas  jet  to  its  fullest,  that  she  might 
have  a  more  disconcertingly  explicit  view 
of  her  top-floor  lodger. 

"Yuh  ain't  lookin'  your  best,  Mister 
Widder,"  she  announced  with  dolorous 
triumph. 

"  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,"  countered 
her  lodger  with  unlooked-for  testiness. 

"Well,  from  now  on  yuh  will  suttinly  be 
free  of  interference,"  asserted  Mrs.  Feeney. 

"From  whom?"  demanded  Widder. 

"From  them  as  hoodwinked  yuh  and 
bled  yuh  to  the  last,"  was  the  gloomily 
resigned  response. 

"I  haven't  noticed  myself  being  'bled,' 
as  you  call  it,"  protested  Widder. 

"Twelve  dollars  is  twelve  dollars!"  an- 
nouncedtheaxiomaticMrs.  Feeney.  "Which 
yuh  will  never  see  again,  Mister  Widder,  or 
twenty  years  o'  housekeepin'  has  learnt  me 
nothing  about  young  women  o'  that  type!" 

Widder  could  not  control  his  anger. 

"Have  you  lost  anything  through  that 
young  woman?"  he  hotly  demanded. 

"No,  Mister  Widder,  I  have  lost  noth- 
ing. But  no  thanks  to  her.  Early  this 
morning  a  genTman  took  that  top-floor 
back,  payin'  two  weeks  in  advance.  And 
he  ain't  the  kind  who'd  be  annoyin'  yuh 
night  or  day ! " 

"He  hadn't  better!"  averred  Widder 
with  vague  yet  venomous  exasperation  as 
he  brushed  past  the  obstructing  figure  and 
started  to  mount  the  next  stairway. 

"It  may  seem  lonesome  like,  for  a  time, 
Mister  Widder,"  said  the  sorrowfully  con- 
soling Mrs.  Feeney. 

"That'll  be  my  own  business,"  Widder 
barked  over  the  banister  at  her. 

She  groaned  aloud  as  she  turned  down 
the  flaring  gas  jet. 

"Yuh  suttinly  ain't  your  old  self,  Mister 
Widder,"  she  said  in  pained  reproof.  And 
her  heavy  sigh  seemed  one  of  regret  for  the 
happier  days  that  were  forever  gone. 

But  Widder,  as  he  mounted  to  his  room 
and  fed  his  canary  and  fried  his  oysters  and 
hurriedly  made  his  toilet,  gave  little  thought 
to  either  Mrs.  Feeney  or  the  past.  His 
mind,  in  fact,  was  engrossed  on  the  imme- 
diate future.  And  at  seven  o'clock  sharp, 
duly  collared  and  scarfed  and  brushed,  he 
presented  himself  at  the  new  abode  of  Miss 
Alice  Tredwell. 

"I'm  glad  you  came,"  she  said  as  they 
shook  hands.  And,  although  Widder  did 
not  voice  any  indorsement  of  that  state- 
ment, he  was  troubled  by  a  perverse  and 
heart-thumping  joy  at  the  sight  of  her. 

She  looked  very  businesslike  in  her  blue 
serge  skirt  and  her  white  shirt  waist.  And 
she  seemed  to  have  intrenched  herself  fur- 
ther behind  this  business-is-business  facade 
by  placing  her  open  typewriter  on  a  square 

(Continued  on  Page  53) 
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New  York  to  Chicago — a  Thousand  Miles 
on  a  Gallon  of  Oil — Another  World's 
Record  for  the  Franklin  Car 


IF  YOU  were  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer and  expected  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness for  the  rest  of  your  life,  which 
would  you  rather  do,  play  to  the  un- 
thinking, imitative  automobile  public,  or 
find  out  what  type  of  car  will  do  the  most 
for  the  motorist  and  build  it  for  the  man 
who  has  to  be  shown? 

One  thing  that  separates  the  Franklin 
Car  amongst  all  the  fine  cars  in  America 
is  the  Franklin  system  of  Direct  -Air- 
Cooling. 

And  let  us  say  right  here  that  Air- 
cooling  is  making  more  people  think  than  any 
other  one  princi- 
ple in  motor  con- 
struction today. 

Men  have  got 
to  think  about  it 
because  of  what 
air-cooling  is 
doing  and  will 
do. 

The  Franklin 
Direct-Air- 
Cooled  Engine 
turns  more  of  the 
fuel  into  useful 
power  than  any 
other  engine. 

The  test  of  the 
Franklin  Car  by 
the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  April, 

1914,  proved 
that  84.4  per 
cent,  of  the  power 
developed  is  de- 
livered to  the 
ground  in  driving 
force. 

The  Franklin 
Direct-Air- 
Cooled  Engine 
delivers  the  highest  economy  in  gaso- 
line. 

The  National  Efficiency  Test,  on  May  1 , 

1915,  proved  the  gasoline  economy  of  the 
Franklin  —  when  137  Franklin  Cars,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  delivered  an  average 
of  32.1  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Air- Cooling  Sys- 
tem does  away  with  useless  weights  —  the 
radiator,  with  its  weight  of  water;  the 
water-jackets,  the  piping,  pump  and 
pump  accessories,  pipe  connections;  tlx- 
dead  weight  of  castings  and  supports  to 


carry  these  parts.  It  means  less  weight 
on  the  tires,  a  saving  in  drag,  in  wear,  in 
grind. 

The  records  of  Franklin  owners  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  of  9630 
miles  to  the  set  of  tires,  proves  that  the  sav- 
ing of  weight  due  to  the  Franklin  System 
of  Direct-Air-Cooling  and  flexible  con- 
struction practically  doubles  the  life  of  tires. 

The  Franklin  Direct -Air-Cooled  En- 
gine does  away  with  all  troubles  of  freez- 
ing and  over-heating — no  water  to  freeze — 
no  water  to  boil. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Air- Cooled  En- 


Thii  Franklin  Touring  Sedan  arrived  in  Chicago,  at  six  minutes  after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  20, 
1915,  after  a  no-itop  run  from  New  York  City,  establishing  the  world's  record  of  1046  miles  on  one  gallon  of  oil. 
The  lubricating  system  was  officially  sealed  at  the  start.  The  car  carried  two  observers  throughout  the  trip,  and  the 
test  was  conducted  from  start  to  finish  under  the  supervision  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 


gine  delivers  service  tw  elve  months  in  the 
year — regardless  of  climate,  locality  or 
weather  conditions. 

The  Franklin  Low  Gear  Run,  August 
1  to  4,  1915,  proved  fat  perfect  freedom  of 

the  \:ranklm  Car  from  heating  /roubles  —  a 
run  of  860  miles  from  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  to  San  Francisco,  on  Low 

Gear  without  once  stopping  the  engine. 

The  new  world's  record  for  Oil  Econ- 
omy lias  just  been  established  by  the 
Franklin   Dine  t-Air-C  Ooled    Engine  — 

one  thousand  miles  on  one  gallon  of  oil. 


The  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooling  Sys- 
tem is  reducing  the  largest  item  of  expense  in 
owning  a  car — the  loss  of  value  through 
wear  and  tear. 

Every  motorist  can  prove  this  for  him- 
self— find  out  the  used-car  value  of  any 
Franklin  Car. 

Remember  once  more,  please,  that 
these  Franklin  achievements  have  never 
been  duplicated  by  any  car,  anywhere. 

That  the  Franklin  Direct-Air-Cooled 
Car  is  the  one  type  that  meets  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  of  thoughtful  motorists 
for   comfort,   economy  and  reliability, 

is  proved  by 
the  fact  that 
Franklin  dealers 
throughout  the 
country  have  had 
moreordersthan 
they  could  fill  ; 
that  we  have  just 
closed  the  big- 
gest year  in  our 
history,  and  that 
we  are  compel- 
led to  double 
our  facilities  for 
building  the 
Franklin  Direct- 
Air-Cooled  En- 
gines. 

H  o w  ever 
much  a  man 
may  know  about 
motoring  and 
motor  cars  in 
general, he  never 
know  s  what  the 
Franklin  Direct- 
Air-Cooling 
System  adds  to 
the  comfort,  the 
pleasure  and  the 
safety  of  motor- 
ing until  he  drives  the  l:ranklin  Car  himself. 

For  the-  man  who  is  looking  for  the  car 
that  will  do  the  most  for  him,  and  wants 
to  be  shown — there  are  just  two  classes  of 
men  to  talk  to  about  the  Franklin  Car: 
Franklin   owners  and  Franklin  dealers. 

They  know  the  Franklin.  Often  they 
have  Owned  and  driven  other  cars  as  well. 
They  can  give  you  the  facts  about  the 
Franklin  Direct  Air-Cooled  C  ar  in  com- 
parison with  other  cars — a  comparison 

that  is  growing  more  and  more  important 
to  the  motorists  ol  this  country  every  da\ . 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Touting  Cir    Jf/'A>,  /.  ().  II.  Synuuu,  N.  Y. 
Aituul  SuUr  H'ri^/it,  2680 fMUUtt, 
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FISK 


A  word  that  dominates.  A  word  that  is 
coming  to  mean  good  tires  to  everybody. 

A  word  that  means  honesty  and  business 
integrity. 

A  word  that  means  Tire  Service  absolutely  in 
a  class  by  itself — unapproached  anywhere. 

A  word  that  means  free  tire-help,  free  advice  and 
free  instruction  at  more  than  one  hundred  Direct 
Factory  Branches  throughout  the  United  States. 
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(Continued  from  Page  SO) 

oak  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  flanked 
by  two  chairs. 

"Before  we  begin  to  work,"  she  said,  "I 
want  to  give  you  something." 

She  lifted  her  pocketbook  from  the  nar- 
row box  couch  along  the  yellow-papered 
wall  and  from  it  took  out  six  one-dollar  bills. 

"There's  six  dollars  of  what  I  owe  you," 
she  said,  coloring  a  little  as  she  handed  the 
money  to  him. 

"But  why,"  he  asked— "why  are  you 
giving  me  this  back  now?" 

"I've'  got  to,"  she  replied  with  a  note 
almost  of  passion. 

He  stood  frowning  down  at  the  money. 

"But  how  did  you  get  this  money?"  he 
demanded  as  he  stared  into  her  clouded 
hazel  eyes.  Then,  noticing  her  deepening 
color  at  that  question,  he  realized  that  he 
was  once  more  making  a  mess  of  things. 
"What  I  mean  is,  it — it  must  have  taken 
sacrifices  to  -" 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"I  got  it  honestly,"  she  said. 

And  it  was  Widder's  turn  to  flush. 

"I  mean  we  simply  mustn't  lose  time 
about  making  that  counterfeit  bill  right.  I 
can't  rest  with  that  hanging  over  us !  And 
by  to-morrow  night  I  expect  to  have  the 
other  six  dollars." 

"  I'm  going  to  make  it  right ! "  announced 
Widder  with  his  shoulders  back.  She 
seemed  to  tap  undreamed-of  reservoirs  of 
valor  in  the  cobwebbed  gloom  of  his  will. 
"And  it's  going  to  be  made  right  before  I 
see  you  again ! " 

The  light  that  leaped  into  her  eyes  as  she 
stood  looking  at  him  was  not  that  of  relief. 
It  seemed  to  be  more  the  radiance  of  triumph, 
though  Widder  failed  to  understand  just 
why  she  should  seem  to  take  pride  in  his 
belated  arrival  at  any  such  decision.  The 
minds  of  women,  he  concluded,  were  in- 
scrutable to  mere  men. 

"And  now  we  can  begin  your  letter,"  she 
said,  apparently  to  hide  her  embarrass- 
ment. "But  you'll  have  to  tell  me  first 
what  you've  already  written." 

Widder  handed  her  his  letter  from  the 
Tweedie  Paint  and  Chemical  Company  of 
Brooklyn. 

She  read  it  over  thoughtfully.  Then  she 
sat  down  behind  the  typewriter  on  the  oak 
table. 

' '  Why,  this  looks  distinctly  encouraging, ' ' 
she  said.  "  Did  you  go  and  see  Mr.  Tweedie, 
as  he  asks?" 

Widder  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
gone.  He  failed  to  explain,  however,  that 
his  visit  had  been  postponed,  from  time  to 
time,  because  of  the  saddening  conscious- 
ness that  his  clothes  had  seemed  too  shabby 
to  confront  a  paint  magnate.  Instead,  he 
enlarged  a  little  incoherently  on  the  general 
tendency  of  manufacturers  to  "milk"  the 
ideas  of  an  inventor  or  to  keep  you  wait- 
ing month  after  month  without  taking  any 
action.  And  to  verify  this  claim  he  handed 
her  his  second  letter,  from  the  Damant 
Chemical  Company  of  Newark. 

She  read  it  through,  still  frowning. 

"I  can't  see  much  promise  in  this,"  she 
acknowledged.  "But  this  other  Tweedie 
letter  makes  me  feel  that  they  are  at  least 
interested.  Yet,  even  if  they're  not,  aren't 
there  other  firms  we  can  apply  to?  If  this 
fireproof  paint  of  yours  is  a  good  thing, 
won't  it  command  attention?" 

"There  are  plenty  of  fireproofing  proc- 
esses already  on  the  market,"  Widder  ex- 
plained. 

"Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  yours?" 

"  Mine  can  be  manufactured  from  ten  to 
twenty  cents  a  gallon  cheaper  than  any  of 
the  others  I  know  of." 

"Then  wouldn't  theater  owners  and 
hotel  builders  and  railroads  and  ship  com- 
panies, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  be  inter- 
ested in  getting  hold  of  it?" 

"But  builders  and  shipping  men  won't 
touch  a  thing  like  that  on  their  own  hook. 
They  go  to  the  big  supply  concerns  for  all 
that  material." 

"Concerns  like  this  Tweedie  Paint  and 
Chemical  Company?"  she  Inquired. 

Widder  nodded. 

"Then  isn't  this,"  she  said,  taking  up  the 
letter  again,  "a  chance  which  we  haven't 
followed  up?" 

Widder  acknowledged  that,  it  might  be. 

"Then  why  can't  we  reopen  the  matter 
with  them  and  make  an  appointment?" 
she  suggested.  "And  if  nothing  comes  of  it, 
why  can't  we  get  hold  of  a  business  direc- 
tory and  make  out  a  list  of  the  big  paint 
makers  and  apply  to  them  systematically?" 

Again  Widder  half-heartedly  agreed  with 
her.  It  was  of  no  use,  he  knew,  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  her  that  an  inventor,  on  a  mission 


such  as  this,  should  be  as  spick  and  span 
as  a  traveling  salesman,  should  bristle  with 
the  promoter's  earmarks  of  prosperity. 
Yet,  as  he  stood  there,  the  somewhat  be- 
wildering thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  by  digging  in,  by  digging  in  tooth  and 
nail,  he  might  make  enough  to  invest  in  a 
new  hat  and  coat.  Then  he  sighed  audibly, 
for  he  knew  the  hat  and  coat  would  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  shoes  and  gloves  and 
trousers  without  fringe  about  the  heels. 

But  Alice  Tredwell  did  not  propose  to  let 
him  linger  with  his  regrets.  He  felt,  as  she 
took  up  her  paper  and  quietly  asked  him 
just  how  he  wished  his  letters  worded,  that 
she  was  too  fine  and  feminine  for  these 
humdrum  matters  of  business.  Yet  it 
shamed  him  a  little  to  find  that  she  was 
more  eager  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
sordid  affair  in  hand  than  he  was.  So  he 
gave  all  his  time  and  thought,  during  the 
next  hour,  to  the  weighty  task  of  construc- 
tion. He  found  it  hard  at  first  to  blow  his 
own  horn,  as  he  expressed  it.  His  initial 
effort  at  dictation,  accompanied  by  much 
surreptitious  mopping  of  his  moist  fore- 
head, tended  to  be  both  apologetic  and 
incoherent.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  his 
third  letter  he  was  less  uneasy.  With  his 
seventh  and  final  epistle  a  firmness  came 
into  his  voice  and  a  note  of  finality  into  his 
phrasing.  When  they  were  all  duly  signed 
and  folded  and  sealed  in  their  envelopes 
Widder  felt  that  it  had  been  a  momentous 
night. 

"You're  tired!"  he  said  as  he  sat  watch- 
ing the  girl  put  the  cover  on  her  typewriter. 
There  were  shadows  under  her  eyes  and  her 
face  looked  pinched. 

"Yes,"  she  acknowledged.  "I  didn't 
sleep  very  well  last  night.  I  was  thinking 
about  you  and  your  suitcase.  And  I've 
been  thinking  about  it  all  day." 

Widder,  who  had  risen  from  his  chair  and 
taken  up  his  hat  and  coat,  felt  his  shoulders 
weighed  with  a  fresh  burden  of  guilt.  He 
had  given  her  a  sleepless  night. 

"What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  about 
it?"  he  asked. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  looking  across  the 
little  oak  table  at  him,  "it  would  be  safest 
if  you  brought  that  suitcase  here  and  left  it 
with  me." 

Their  glances  locked. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  use  any  of  that 
money?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  would.  But  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  it  there,  for  so  long  as 
it's  there  it  means  danger  to  you." 

Widder  laughed. 

"I  could  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  or 
burn  it  up,  or  drop  it  off  the  Hoboken  ferry, 
or  slip  out  and  leave  it  on  a  garbage  can. 
But  not  one  of  those  things  seems  quite 
right,  does  it?" 

"What  would  happen  if  you  gave  it  to 
the  police?" 

"They  wouldn't  believe  me.  They'd 
probably  take  my  finger  prints  and  shadow 
me  for  the  rest  of  the  winter ! " 

"Yet  that  seems  the  only  honest  thing." 

"I'd  rather  do  that  than  shunt  the  risk 
on  you." 

She  seemed  to  be  following  her  own  line 
of  thought. 

"But  the  police  would  never  question  a 
successful  man,  a  man  of  business,  a  man 
who  was  clearly  engaged  in  honest  work." 

"That's  just  the  point.  I'm  not  a  suc- 
cess. I'm  a  peddler,  a  floater.  They'd  cut 
off  my  license  quick  as  a  wink  if  they  thought 
I  had  counterfeit  within  a  mile  of  me." 

She  sat  in  a  brown  study.  "Then  we'll 
have  to  wait,"  she  finally  said. 

"Wait  for  what?" 

"Until  you  are  a  success!" 

"Will  I  be?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course,"  she  asserted. 

"Then  you'll  have  to  help  me,"  he  said 
with  a  boldness  that  made  him  catch  his 
breath. 

"I  wish  I  could,"  she  replied  with  her 
studious  hazel  eyes  on  his  timorous  face. 
Then  she  turned  arid  gathered  up  the  let- 
tern,  holding  them  out  to  him.  "It's  made 
a  great  difference,  knowing  you,"  she  said 
with  an  impersonal  candor  that  only  added 
to  Widder's  confusion. 

The  making  of  fine  speeches  was  some- 
thing quite  foreign  to  him.  He  felt  many 
tilings,  but  nothing  that  he  could  express 
in  words.  So  he  backed  awkwardly  away, 
after  taking  the  letters  from  her,  with  his 
mind  reaching  frantically  for  speech  like  a 
strangling  swimmer  reaching  for  a  life  raft. 

"Good  night!"  was  the  most  he  could 
gulp  out  as  he  backed  into  the  hallway  and 
felt  for  the  Htair  banister. 

(TO  HK  CONCI.IJUKO; 


The  spoken  recommendation  of  travelers  who 
have  stopped  at  Hotel  Sherman  is  our  greatest 
source  of  new  patronage. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

CHICAGO 

Rooms  with  bath  $2.00  upward. 

The  Ice  Skating  Exhibitions  in  the  College  Inn,  Hotel 
Sherman,  are  responsible  for  the  present  revival  of 
Ice  Skating  throughout  America. 

Randolph  Street  at  Clark, 
The  center  of  the  city's  life. 

HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 


The  Evolution  of  Writing 

Absorbingly  interesting  is  tbe  evolution  of  writing. 
Graven  on  stone,  impressed  on  bricks,  scratched  on  bone, 
painted  on  papyrus  and  traced  on  scrolls,  the  story  of  the 
whole  advance  of  civilization  has  been  perpetuated. 
Hardly  less  romantic  than  the  story  of  development  from  mallet  and 
flint  to  the  steel  pen  is  the  development  of  the  pen  itself. 
The  first  crude  pens  were  made  by  n  London  stationer  in  180.?. 
In  1858  Richard  Estcrbrook,  an  Englishman  himself,  and  n  small  hand 
of  workmen  established  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  liist  pen  plant  on  Amei 
ican  soil.   The  development  of  pens  licrc,  from  the  early  crude  pioduct 
to  tin  present  state  of  perfection,  is  less  picturesque,  is  infinitely  more 
vital,  for  it  has  benefited  more  people  each  year  than  the  whole  writing 
population  of  earlier  periods. 

It  takes  over  two  bundled  million  Estcibrook  Pens  every  year  (an 
unccpinlcd  production)  to  meet   the  nationwide  Est  ci  brook  demand. 

Thrrr  iq  mi  K«trrl>f<xilc  q|liil»e  find  |Xiinl  f.  ir  rvriy  prcfrfrlH  r 

Send  10c  for  inffiil  metal  (mm  •onlaininu  \J  mull  |x>pillnr  Ktylra,  inrlllitlnfl  I  lie  OIH 
Fulton,  the  mini  popiilnr  prn  in  llir  wotlil 

Enter  brook  Pen  Mfu.  Company.  72  100  Delawaie  Ave.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

EsterbrooK  Pens 

Aak  for  them  by  Name  and  Number 
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The  $100,000  Man  Who 

^\fent  to  School  Again 


THIS  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a 
big-minded  business  man.  Some 
men  regret  that  their  training  in 
business  is  not  complete.  Some  men 
never  even  realize  it.  This  man 
realized  it,  but  he  did  no  regretting. 
Despite  his  wide  experience,  despite 
his  huge  income,  he  left  his  business 
for  a   year  while   he   learned  the 


fundamental  principles  that  were 
back  of  his  income  and  back  of  his 
experience,  so  he  could  control  them. 
The  problems  he  had  to  solve  in  his 
business  were  far  more  complicated 
than  those  listed  below.  If  any  man 
cannot  answer  them,  however,  he 
should  let  the  story  of  this  business 
genius  sink  in. 


By  comparison  of  a  serifs  of 
financial  statements,  can  you  tell 
whether  the  business  is  going  as 
it  should,  and  then  put  your 
finger  on  the  weakness  or  *\ 
strength  shown  .       .  • 

Do  you  know  what  facts  to  get 
in  order  to  figure  (he  percentage 
of  its  sales  that  a  business  can  *\ 
afford  lo  spend  for  advertising  • 


Can  you  answer  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint so  as  to  satisfy  the  com- 
plainant and  yet  preserve  the  *\ 
firm's  prestige      .  .  . 

Do  you  know  how  to  satisfy  a 
bank  as  lo  your  deserving  a  *\ 
loan  • 


Do  you  know  why  most  inex- 
perienced promoters  fail  in  trying 
to  raise  money  for  a  new  business, 
and  how  to  avoid  their  mis-  '\ 
takes  . 

Can  you  build  up  a  safe,  yet 
efficient  series  of  collection  *\ 
letters  • 


Many  Big  Men  Doing  the  Same 


The  brainiest  men  in  America  today  are  doing  what 
he  did,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  he  did  it.  The  only 
difference  is  that  they  do  not  now  have  to  leave  their 
business  as  this  man  did.  Instead,  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute  now  brings  this  business  training  right  to 
their  desks  or  their  home  reading  tables. 

The  Advisory  Council 

Judge  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation; 
Frank  Vanderhp,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank; 
John  Hays  Hammond,  the  great  engineer;  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce;  and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and 
economist,  compose  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  motives  that  prompted  34 ,942  men  to  this 


action;  how  they  are  profiting  by  it — and  bow  you  can 
profit — are  explained  in  the  free  book,  "Forging  Ahead 
in  Business."  To  get  it  clip  the  coupon  below. 

How  Men  Make  Good 

34,942  men  in  all  have  enrolled.  What  our  modem 
Business  Course  and  Service  has  done  for  its  subscribers 
will  probably  never  be  known  in  its  entirety.  But 
daily  there  filter  into  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
many  intensely  human  stories,  showing  how  men  are 
helped. 

One  day  you  hear  of  a  brilliant  lad  of  twenty-two, 
in  a  big  New  York  bank,  rising  to  a  $9,500  job,  and 
giving  credit  to  the  Institute  for  bis  success. 

The  next  day  a  factory  manager  writes  that  the 
Course  has  just  helped  him  save  bis  firm  $7,000  a 
year  and  that  "a  fair  slice"  of  this  went  to  increase 
his  salary. 

The  next  day  a  man  in  a  Western  concern  tells  how 
he  saved  the  firm  $37,000  a  year  by  one  suggestion, 
and  what  happened  then  to  his  salary. 

These  are  only  typical  cases.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  them  described  in  the  128  page  book, 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business." 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
139  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

 II  IN  M  II  II  1  II  llll  Ml  Hi  II  IIIN  I 


I  Send  me  "Forcing  Ahead  in  Business"  FREE 


Name- 


Business  Address 


Business  Position- 


Now,  son 
on  your ow 


try  standing 
n  legt  a  little. 


SCHOOLS."  said  Mr.  Proctor, 
"should  draw  a  boy  out  of  his  shell. 
I  wish  there  was  a  school  that  would 
give  my  boy  self-confidence." 

"There  it  such  a  school.  Mr.  Proctor." 
said  Mrs.  Jackson.  "Myboyhasaltendrd 
it  for  !  I  ■"  ■  years  and  I  must  say  that  it 
teaches  the  lesson  well." 

"I  hate  never  heard  of  it."  said  Mr. 
Proctor,  in  surprise.  "Where  is  it?" 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  the  kind  of 
boys  that  sell  The  Saturday  Evening 
PoM>" 

"Why,  no;  I  can't  say  that  I  have." 
replied  Mr.  Proctor,  in  astonishment. 
"Are  thry  different  from  other  boys?" 

"Myson  sells  The  Saturday  Evening 
Past, "  replied  Mrs.  Jackson,  'and  The 
Curtis  PublishingCocnpany  is  the  school 
I  refer  to.  Before  he  began  to  sell  The 
Post  he  was  as  timid  as  your  boy.  Now 
he  has  confidence  in  himself  and  is  tem- 
pered with  a  courteous  manner,  which 
I  attribute  to  the  Curtis  work." 


The  School 

of  Self -Reliance 

SOONER  or  later  your  boy  must 
rid  himself  of  the  habit  of  blind 
reliance  upon  the  decisions  of  others. 
Some  time  he  must  acquire  independ- 
ence in  thought  —  he  must  see  and 
think  for  himself. 

If  you  want  to  give  your  boy  the 
equipment  he  needs  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness— confidence,  fearlessness  and  per- 
sistency— start  him  selling  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  It  has  helped  thousands 
of  other  boys  and  will  help  your  boy. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  everything 
he  needs  to  start,  including  a  booklet 
telling  what  other  boys  have  done, 
and  a  handsome  book  of  Prizes  which 
are  given  to  boys  in  addition  to  the 
money  earned. 
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M  WESTERN  WMMWECK 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


and  report  early  in  December,  in  Washing- 
ton, a  few  days  before  Congress  went  into 
session. 

I  had  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them. 
They  wanted  to  sit  round  and  tell  their 
troubles.  For  a  collection  of  self-pitying 
patriots  I  give  the  guerdon  to  a  gathering 
of  statesmen  who  have  just  been  rolled  in 
defeat.  They  weep  into  their  highballs, 
shed  tears  over  the  misconstructions  the 
press  and  the  public  put  on  their  motives. 
There  isn't  one  of  them,  of  course,  who 
isn't  devoting  his  greatest  efforts  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  economic  and  civic 
woes  of  the  people  -  to  hear  them  tell  it — 
and  the  truth  of  it  is  that  politics  is  ninety- 
nine  and  nine-tenths  selfish  interest  and  the 
other  one-tenth  party  interest.  The  rest  of 
it  goes  to  the  people.  There  may  have  been 
an  unselfish  politician  somewhere,  but  I 
never  met  him. 

I  shooed  them  out,  for  I  wanted  to  be 
alone.  Before  I  left  home  I  had  sent  a  wire 
to  Pemberton  Key,  the  Democratic  leader 
in  the  Senate  and  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I 
asked  him  if  by  any  chance  he  would  be  in 
New  York  about  the  time  I  was  to  be  there. 
He  replied  that,  oddly  enough,  he  intended 
to  visit  the  metropolis  on  that  very  day, 
and  quite  casually  put  in  his  hotel  address. 

I  telephoned  and  told  Key  I  was  on  my 
way  to  see  him.  He  said  to  come  right  up 
to  Room  'S'il,  and  not  to  ask  for  him  at  the 
desk,  as  he  hadn't  registered,  not  caring  to 
have  any  reporters  bothering  him.  When 
I  joined  him  Key  was  smoking  a  big  cigar 
and  reading  a  novel. 

"Hello,  Bill,"  he  said.  "Glad  to  see  you. 
Condolences  over  your  defeat,  of  course, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  not  unmixed  with 
a  few  apprehensions  over  our  victory. 
We've  been  out  so  long,  you  know,  that  I 
fancy  we'll  run  amuck." 

"To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  I  said, 
unable  to  think  of  anything  less  common- 
place. 

"Yes,  and  the  spoiled,  too,  reverting  for 
the  moment  to  what  you  have  been  doing 
all  these  years  to  those  tariff  producers  of 
yours." 

"You're  welcome.  If  you  can  get  more 
out  of  them  than  we  have  you  will  subli- 
mate the  squeeze." 

He  laughed  and  handed  me  a  cigar.  Key 
smoked  the  biggest  and  the  blackest  cigars 
used  by  any  man  I  know.  The  doctor  told 
him  he  must  cut  down  to  three  a  day,  so 
he  had  some  built  according  to  his  own 
specifications,  each  one  as  large  as  four  ordi- 
nary cigars. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  said,  holding  out  a 
match.  "Light  it.  You  need  a  sedative 
after  what  happened  to  you  and  your  grand 
old  party." 

"Pern,  what's  the  plot?" 

He  laughed  again. 

"The  plot,  my  dear  Bill,  is  no  plot  at  all. 
Of  course,  as  you  are  well  aware,  now  that 
your  degenerate  and  depraved  and  selfish 
and  criminal  hold  on  this  government  has 
been  broken,  and  is  to  be  replaced  by  the 
lily-white  and  beneficent  and  extremely 
pure  control  my  enlightened  and  patriotic 
party  will  exert,  it  is  up  to  my  immaculate 
party  to  make  good  some  of  the  pledges  by 
virtue  of  which  this  great  reform  was  ac- 
complished." 

"I  suppose  you  will  revise  the  tariff?" 

"Bill,  your  prescience  does  you  credit. 
We'll  revise  the  tariff.  Indeed,  I  may  say 
that  for  your  purposes  and  in  your  estima- 
tion we'll  practically  ruin  that  tariff  of 
yours." 

"You  aren't  figuring  on  being  too  dras- 
tic?" 

"Drastic?  Why,  Bill  Paxton,  we'll  be  as 
drastic  as  hell.  You  know  it  too.  Why  do 
you  come  pussyfooting  round  here  and  hop- 
ing we  won't  be  too  drastic?  They  elected 
us  on  the  proposition  that  we  would  revise 
the  tariff  and  revise  it  downward,  and  we're 
going  to  do  it." 

"Can't  you  ease  up  a  little  here  and 
there?" 

"Not  a  smidgen!  These  tariff  barons 
had  a  chance  last  summer  to  show  their 
substantial  faith  in  us  as  conservers  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  How  many  of 
the  interests  contributed,  do  you  think? 
Just  one,  and  that  one  did  so  only  because 
the  cagy  gentlemen  in  control  always  give 
to  both  sides  so  they  will  never  lose  out  at 
court.  The  interests  were  too  sure.  They 
played  the  tightwad  with  us.  But  the 
common  people  came  marching  to  the  front 
and  they  stuck  us  in.  So  now  we  are  going 


to  rasp  the  husks  off  that  bunch  of  interests 
and  leave  them  without  a  shred  of  covering 
against  the  cold  winds  of  what  will  be  an 
extremely  long  and  hard  winter  for  them." 

I  stayed  there  for  half  an  hour,  probing 
him  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  protestations, 
and  went  away  convinced  that  he  meant 
what  he  said.  Then  I  returned  to  my  hotel, 
called  in  some  newspaper  boys  I  knew,  and 
gave  out  a  statement  in  which  I  predicted 
that  the  opposition  would  proceed  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  the  radical  revision  of 
the  tariff,  pointed  out  what  this  meant  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  workingman— 
decreased  prices,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  pauper  labor  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and 
lower  wages  prophesied  an  era  of  financial 
disaster,  unemployment,  hard  times  and 
soup  kitchens,  and  went  to  a  show. 

Next  morning  some  of  the  papers,  es- 
pecially those  of  my  own  party,  had  given 
prominence  to  my  gloomy  predictions, 
labeling  them  as  the  wise  although  de- 
pressing utterances  of  a  man  who  ordinarily 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about;  and  I  was 
much  pleased. 

"There,  drat  you!"  I  said,  shaking  my 
fist  in  the  general  direction  of  lower  Broad- 
way. "Chew  on  that  for  a  while,  and  then 
I'll  give  you  some  more." 

That  afternoon  I  went  down  to  a  cabin 
I  had  in  the  South  to  get  some  trout  fish- 
ing—not, of  course,  that  I  wasn't  fishing 
before  I  went;  but  I  wasn't  after  trout  in 
New  York.  I  was  fishing  there  for  sharks. 


T  STUCK  right  beside  that  trout  stream 
JL  for  two  weeks.  I  didn't  get  a  letter  or  a 
telegram.  I  had  given  orders  to  my  secre- 
tary to  tell  no  one  where  I  was,  and  accom- 
plished the  rather  difficult  feat  of  eluding 
my  family.  I  had  a  cook,  and  a  guide  with 
whom  I  played  cribbage  after  supper,  and 
I  spent  my  early  mornings  in  fishing  and  my 
afternoons  in  profound  reflection. 

I  elaborated  the  idea  I  had  in  mind, 
which  was  to  form  myself  into  a  promoting 
company  under  the  general  name  and  style 
of  Warwick,  Limited.  I  decided  I  would 
hold  all  the  stock  and  all  the  offices,  and 
especially  the  purse.  I  went  rather  care- 
fully over  a  list  of  men  I  had  set  down  as 
tentatively  qualified  for  directorships,  but 
there  never  was  a  minute  when  I  conceded 
to  any  person  whatsoever  a  share  in  the 
prime  responsibilities  of  the  job.  I  deter- 
mined to  be  supreme,  and  had  no  doubt  of 
my  ability  to  carry  my  program  through. 

After  the  tenth  day,  when  things  were 
quite  clear  in  my  mind,  I  had  the  guide  go 
over  to  the  nearest  village  and  send  a  wire 
to  Pliny  Peters  asking  him  to  gumshoe  up 
to  my  camp.  Pliny  Peters  was  my  pride 
and  joy.  He  was  a  sort  of  twelfth  carbon 
copy  of  Machiavelli — as  discreet  as  he  was 
noiseless  and  as  bold  as  he  was  cautious. 
He  had  a  marvelous  capacity  for  skating  on 
the  thin  ice  of  trouble  without  breaking 
through,  and  he  moved  about  the  country 
so  expertly  and  so  secretly  it  always  seemed 
to  me  he  must  proceed  underground.  That 
was  curious,  too,  for  Pliny  wasn't  what  you 
would  call  a  common  sort  of  person  as  to 
looks.  He  was  tall  and  gangling,  and  had 
a  pair  of  large  blue  eyes  that  protruded  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  astonish- 
ment and  apprehension  over  the  strange 
things  he  saw.  He  looked  a  good  deal  like 
a  pallid  horse,  with  his  high,  narrow  fore- 
head, his  long,  triangular  chin,  and  his  gen- 
eral expression  of  mild  virtue.  One  ear 
was  flattened  against  his  skull  and  the  other 
stuck  out  like  the  mainsail  on  a  sloop.  He 
had  long  arms  and  long  legs  and  was  thin 
as  to  flesh.  When  he  sat  down  he  wound 
his  scraggy  legs  about  one  another  and  his 
prehensile  fingers  together,  and  in  general 
assumed  a  colorable  imitation  of  a  dish  of 
spaghetti. 

His  one  obsession  was  that  he  would  die 
poor,  and  his  one  passion  was  for  the  hiving 
up  of  money  in  order  that  this  calamity 
might  be  averted.  He  was  reasonably  hon- 
est, and  knowing  that  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  enterprises  that  at  least  smacked 
of  irregularity,  he  always  looked  as  if  he 
was  expecting  some  one  to  come  up  behind 
him,  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  say 
"  Come  w  ith  me ! "  Politically  it  was  Pliny's 
creed  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Vocally  he  was  the  prototype  of  Uncle 
Lemuel  Sterry.  Pliny  rarely  sjxjke  above 
a  whisper. 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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Men  may  differ  about  preparedness  for  war,  but  all 
of  us  believe  in  preparedness  for  most  things. 

It  is  preparedness  that  sends  the  runner  over  the  tape  ahead  of  his  rivals.  It  is  preparedness 
that  enables  the  advocate  to  sway  judge  and  jury  with  his  logic.  It  is  preparedness  that 
enables  the  manufacturer  to  outdistance  his  competitors.  It  is  preparedness  that  has  made 
the  General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 


The  Big  Gun  in  the  Roofing  Business 


The  General's  preparedness  consists  of  the  three  largest  and 
best  equipped  roofing  and  building  paper  mills  in  the  world. 

Each  is  a  complete  producing  unit,  manufacturing  the  full 
line  of  the  General's  products.  Each  is  advantageously 
located  in  the  territory  it  serves,  has  cheap  fuel  and  favorable 
transportation  facilities. 

The  General  buys  raw  materials  in  enormous  quantities  and 


far  ahead.  This  means  favorable  buying  and  the  pick  of  the 
market. 

With  manufacturing  so  perfected  and  cheapened,  the  highest 
quality  is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost. 

This  preparedness  enables  the  General  to  make  one-third 
of  all  the  rolls  of  roofing  used.  All  over  the  civilized  world 
you  will  find 


Roofing 


The  quality  of  roofing  cannot  be  determined  by  looking 
at  it,  or  by  twisting  or  tearing.  Its  durability  cannot  be 
tested  except  in  actual  use  over  a  period  of  years. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  roofing  does  not  wear  out  —  it 
dries  out.  C.ER'VA 'IN-TEED  Roofing  is  especially  made 
to  defeat  this  process  of  drying  out,  as  it  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  our  properly  blended  soft  asphalts  and  coated 
with  a  harder  blend  of  the  same  material,  which  keeps  the 
soft  saturation  —  the  life  of  the  roofing — from  drying  out. 
These  products  are  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  our 
board  of  graduate  <  hemists,  and  arc  the  result  of  long 
experience  in  mining,  refining,  and  blending  of  these 
materials.  T  his  produces  a  roofing  pliable,  yet  durable, 
and  absolutely  impervious  to  the  elements. 


CERTAIN-TEED  Roofing  is  made  to  hold  "its  place  in 
the  sun"  for  5,  10,  or  15  years,  according  to  whether  it  is 
1,  2,  or  i  ply  respectively.  Behind  this  guarantee  stands 
the  responsibility  of  the  world's  largest  Roofing  and  Build- 
ing Paper  Mills.  Bast  experience  has  proved  that  our 
guarantee  is  conservative  and  that  the  roofing  will  outlast 
the  period  of  the  guarantee. 

There  is  a  type  of  CERTAIN  TEED  and  a  proper 
method  of  laying  it  lor  every  kind  of  budding,  with  ll.it  oi 
pitc  hed  roofs,  from  the  laigest  sky-suapci  to  the  smallest 
structure. 

CERTA  IN-TEED  Roofing  is  sold  by  responsible  dealers 
all  over  the  world  .it  tcasouahlc  prices 


GENERAL  ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Roofing  and  liuilding  Papers 

New  York  City  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit  San  Francisco 
Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Seattle  Atlanta  Houston  London  Sydney 


You  can  identify  CERTAIN-TEED 

Roofing  b\  the  name,  which  is  con- 
spicuously displayed  on  every  roll  Of 
bundle  Look  foi  this  label  and  be 
satished  with  none  that  doesn't  show  it. 
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Three  men  lunched 
together.  They  dis- 
cussed cars  —  and 
disagreed  radically. 
\et  within  the  month 
each  had  become  the 


owner  of  an — 


Because  Oakland  Principles  mean  more  than  the  type  of  motor 


I  believe  in  eight  cylinders," 
said  the  first. 


"But  more  than  that  I  believe  in  Oakland 
High  Speed  Eight.  I  could  have  paid 
more  for  a  car  than  I  did  for  my  Oakland 
Eight  and  would  have  done  so  if  I  could 
have  gotten  greater  value. 

"My  first  glance  at  the  Model  50  decided 
me  as  to  appearance.    Then  I  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  construction.   I  discovered  that 
in  spite  of  great  strength,  the  weight  was  kept  to 

a  minimum.  I  sat  in  the  car;  I  found  comfort.  My  wife, 
who  had  never  been  a  confident  driver,  handled  the  car 
with  ease.    I  entered  my  order." 

The  purchaser  of  the  Six  put  it  this  way: 

"I  wanted  a  Six — light,  strong,  economical.  I 
wanted  a  moderate  price.  I  insisted  on  good 
looks,  a  name  that  could  be  depended  upon,  a 

real  motor  (not  less  than  30  to  35  horsepower)  and  a  gen- 
erous seating  capacity.  You'd  say  I  couldn't  find  it.  But 
I  did,  in  the  Oakland  32.    And  the  price  was  only  $795." 


8 


Model  50 

$1585 

7-  Passenger  Touring 


Model  32 

$795 

5  -  Passe  nger  To  a  ring 
2-Passenger  Roadster 


Model  38 

$1050 

5 -Passenger  Touring 
2 -Passenger  Roadster 
2 -Passenger  Speedster 


The  man  who  bought  the 
Oakland  Four  said: 

"You  fellows  can  talk  all  you  want 
about  your  sixes  and  eights,  but  I  don't 
need  anything  more  powerful,  more 
flexible,  more  satisfactory  than  my 
Oakland  High  Speed  Four.  It  is  just 
what  I  want  and  exactly  fills  the  bill." 


Leading 
Oakland 
Superiorities 

fGreat  Strength  with  Light Welghtl 
Low  Center  of  Gravity  with 
Usual  Road  Clearance 
High  Speed  Motor  with 
Oreat  Power 
Flying  Wedge  Lines 
with  Least  Wind 

Resistance 
^Economy  with 
Lmory 


All  Three  Were  Right- 
each  one  satisfied  his  desires  with  an  Oakland. 

Various  tastes  require  different  types  of  motors. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  cylinders  that  counts  in 
motor  efficiency — it  is  the  mechanical  excellence, 
the  power,  the  flexibility — The  Name  behind 
the  motor.  No  other  car  offers  such  a  variety  of  types. 
"There  is  an  Oakland  for  you."  Write  for  catalogues  and 
thumb  nail  booklet,  "How  Charlie  and  Mary  Decided." 

All  Models  Can  Be  Seen  at  the  Chicago  Show 

Oakland  Motor  Co.,  Pon tiac,  Mich. 
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(Continued  from  Page  54) 

On  the  second  morning  after  I  wired  for 
Pliny  he  appeared  in  the  cabin  as  noise- 
lessly and  as  mysteriously  as  if  he  had 
come  up  through  a  star  trap  in  the  floor. 
He  tiptoed  round  the  room,  looked  in  the 
cupboard,  shut  the  door,  and  then  told  me 
he  was  glad  to  see  me. 

"What's  up?"  he  whispered. 

"Many  things,  Pliny,"  I  answered. 
"But  before  we  go  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  let's 
have  some  breakfast." 

We  ate  trout  and  waffles  and  bacon  and 
hot  bread,  and  all  the  time  Pliny  kept  a 
watchful  lookout  to  make  sure  that  no 
prowling  member  of  the  opposition  had  an 
ear  to  a  chink  between  the  logs.  After 
Pliny  had  finished,  and  had  lighted  a  cigar, 
he  leaned  over  and  said: 

"I  saw  that  statement  of  yours." 

"Did  you?  What  did  you  think  of  it?" 

"It's  all  right — fine;  but  you  ain't  going 
far  enough." 

I  made  no  reply.  I  knew  Pliny  would 
continue.  He  puffed  secretively  at  his  cigar 
for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  he  leaned  over 
again: 

"Ain't  going  far  enough — not  half. 
You're  fishing  for  small  fry.  Got  to  get  the 
whales;  that's  it — got  to  get  the  whales." 

Then  he  lapsed  again  into  silence. 

"Whales?    What  whales?" 

Pliny  swept  one  of  his  long  arms  about 
comprehensively. 

"All  of  'em,"  he  said.  "Every  darned 
one." 

He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room 
again,  tried  the  door  and  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  lean-to. 

"Boss,"  he  said  as  he  hitched  his  chair 
nearer  to  mine,  "what's  the  use  monkeying 
with  the  little  ones?  No  use  at  all.  You 
know's  well  as  I  do  that  there's  only  a 
certain  amount  to  be  curried  off  these 
tariff  people.  Not  sufficient.  Not  by  a 
darned  sight!  You  put  out  a  warning  to 
these  manufacturers  and  these  protected 
babies,  and  that's  all  well  and  good,  but 
you  can't  win  this  game  with  white  chips. 
Can't  be  done.  Got  to  get  blue  ones  and 
yellows.  Yellows,  for  choice." 

"Well,"  I  replied,  after  Pliny  had  dimin- 
uendoed  to  a  ghost  of  articulation,  "it  may 
be  you  are  right,  but  I  don't  quite  follow 
you.  Where's  this  school  of  whales  you  are 
talking  about?" 

"New  York,  Chicago,  Boston — Wall 
Street,  La  Salle  Street,  Milk  Street— any 
other  street  where  these  captains  of  high 
finance  hang  out.  Trusts,  you  know,  and 
bankers  and  railroads  and  all  those  whales. 
No  use  trying  to  grab  it  all  from  cotton 
mills  and  sugar  plantations  and  lumber- 
men and  shoemakers  and  steel-rail  gents, 
no  use  at  all.  Got  to  rip  the  hides  off  the 
gents  that  own  these  gents  that  own  these 
cotton  mills,  and  so  forth.  Understand?" 

"I  surely  do." 

"Bankers,"  Pliny  continued,  chewing 
nervously  at  his  cigar  and  looking  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  march  into  the  room  and  roar 
in  concert  at  him  "What's  that?  "  "  Bank- 
ers—  trusts  —  corporations  —  whales.  The 
big  boys.  Those  are  the  gents— bankers. 
Say,  friend  of  mine  was  talking  to  a  railroad 
president  the  other  day  big  one  influen- 
tial—just passing  the  time  of  day,  and  he 
says  to  him:  'Must  be  great  to  be  a  rail- 
road president  and  have  all  that  power.' 

"Well,  say,  he  let  a  yelp  out  of  him  you 
could  hear  a  mile.  'Power!'  says  he. 
'Where  do  you  get  that  power  delusion? 
Where  do  you  get  it? — with  me  sitting  every 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  doorsU-p  of 
some  banker  waiting  to  see  what  he  will  let 
me  do  that  day.  Forget  it,' says  he.  'The 
banker  is  the  man  who  runs  this  country 
and  everything  in  it,'  says  he. 

"So  there  you  are.  Bankers  run  every- 
thing. Can't  he  denied.  Big  bankers  run 
little  bankers.  Higgest  bankers  run  big 
bankers.  Furnish  all  the  money  for  t  In- 
trusts. Finance  the  corporations.  Hold 
the  railroads  up,  Hun  tli<-m  all.  Listen: 
What  does  every  last  one  of  th«-sc  multi 
boys  do  after  he  gets  his  upholstery  of 
money?  Buys  control  of  a  hank  and  starts 
a  trust  company.  They  know  where  the 
percentage  is  in  this  game.  Consequently 
they  are  the  ones  t  hat  will  get  it  in  the  neck 
lifter  the  opposition  comes  in,  because  if  it 
wasn't  for  us  letting  them  expand  the  way 
they  have  been  doing  they'd  never  get. 
farther  than  buying  commercial  paper  and 
foreclosing  mortgages.  Very  lenient  with 
them  we've  been.  Sherman  Law's  gut 
enough  dust  on  it  to  fill  an  hour  glass  big 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol.    Opposition  will 


sting  them.  Push  that  along.  Then  collect 
from  them  for  campaign  to  put  us  back  and 
promise  them  when  we  do  get  back  we'll 
let  up  on  them. 

"Only  way  to  get  after  a  multimillion- 
aire so  he  feels  it  is  to  take  some  money 
away  from  him.  Only  thing  they  think  about 
is  money.  Only  thing  they  know  is  money. 
Only  thing  they  reverence  is  money.  Take 
it  away  from  them  and  they  holler  their 
heads  off.  Make  it  plain  to  them  that  you 
can  and  will  help  them  keep  what  they've 
got  and  get  some  more,  and  they'll  put 
up  all  right;  especially  if  the  opposition 
trims  them  some,  which  is  what  is  going  to 
happen." 

"Pliny,"  I  said,  "you  interest  me." 

"Huh,  you  know  all  this  yourself!  Only 
you  think  maybe  it  wouldn't  be  clubby  to 
soak  them  so  long  as  you've  been  playing 
with  them  all  these  years.  Got  to  be  done, 
senator;  got  to  be  done.  No  two  ways 
about  it." 

"How  much  money  do  you  think  we  will 
need  to  put  our  man  over  next  time?" 

"How  much  can  you  get?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — a  couple  of  millions, 
maybe." 

"Pish!"  said  Pliny.  "Wake  up!  We 
used  that  much  in  the  last  campaign  and 
got  trimmed  to  a  tatter.  Couple  of  mil- 
lions !  That  won't  buy  the  postage  stamps. 
Ten  maybe." 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He  was 
talking  of  millions  as  if  they  were  last  year's 
bird  nests. 

"Senator,"  he  said,  waving  both  arms, 
"your  ideas  about  money  are  primitive, 
rudimentary." 

"So  it  seems." 

"Archaic,  prehistoric.  You  think  you 
are  back  in  the  iron  age  the  way  you  talk. 
This  isn't  the  iron  age,  it's  the  gold  age. 
That's  it — gold  age.  Ten — maybe  fifteen — 
slathers  of  it;  and  say  " 

"What?" 

"Get  it  right  now,  while  they're  scared." 


PLINY  went  clandestinely  to  catch  some 
trout  and  I  sat  on  the  porch  and  smoked 
and  thought  over  what  he  had  said.  He 
was  right,  there  was  no  question  about  that, 
the  tariff  producers  were  fruitful  in  their 
way;  but  I  doubted  if  more  than  a  mil- 
lion— if  that  much — could  be  squeezed 
from  them.  When  I  reflected  over  it,  how- 
ever, I  recalled  the  movements  for  forming 
great  trusts  and  corporations,  for  combin- 
ing railroads,  and  for  various  other  exploi- 
tations that  were  projected  or  were  under 
way,  and  I  saw  vast  possibilities. 

The  exploiters  could  expect  no  deference 
from  the  opposition.  They  had  not  been 
shrewd  enough  to  provide  for  that.  They 
were  in  for  a  period  of  harassment  and  prob- 
ably bad  times.  It  was  my  part  to  take 
them  up  on  the  mountain  and  show  them 
the  lush  legislative  lands  that  I  and  my 
friends  would  control— provided  they  did 
their  share.  I  felt  that  I  could  construct  a 
fair  and  workmanlike  rainbow  of  hope  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  I  again  was  grate- 
ful that  fortune  had  thrown  Pliny  Peters 
across  my  path  and  that  I  had  had  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  him  and  use  him. 

The  versatility  of  Pliny  was  amazing. 
His  ambition,  save  for  the  accumulation  of 
enough  and  he  already  had  more  than 
enough,  although  he  wouldn't  admit  it — to 
save  him  from  starvation  when  old,  was 
centered  in  being  on  the  inside  with  me. 
I  found  him  when  he  was  a  correspondent 
in  Washington  for  some  small  newspapers 
in  the  West.  I  am  Middle  Western  myself, 
and  he  began  coming  to  me  for  news.  He 
was  well  informed  on  current,  topics,  and 
we  gradually  grew  into  the  relation  of  dis- 
seminator and  disseminatee.  Whenever  I 
had  anything  to  put  out  for  the  gladdening 
or  the  guidance  or  the  gulling  of  the  public, 
I  used  I'liny. 

He  had  a  way  of  going  into  the  Press 
Gallery  and  in  his  ultra-mysterious  man- 
ner dropping  a  few  hints,  here  and  t  here,  of 
tilings  I  wanted  promulgated.  He  had  a 
fine  news  sense,  and  he  always  steered  the 
news-hungry  correspondents  in  the  right 
way.  There  was  nothing  press-agenty  or 
cniss  about  Pliny's  methods.  He  didn't 
write  out  stuff  and  hand  round  flimsy. 
W  hat  he  did  was  to  make  a  most  import  ant 
and  consequential  communication  out  of 
everything  he  had  to  present,  and  in  order 
to  lull  suspicion  that  he  might,  by  any 
chance  be  acting  in  my  In-half,  he  used  to 
lambaste  me  unmercifully  in  his  patters  and 
make  sure  that  the  boys  in  the  gallery  Haw 
the  clippings  of  these  attacks.  Once  or 
twice  he  <ame  so  close  to  penetrating  my 
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Plate  K1007  Kohler  enameled  one-piece  sink,  with  right-hand  drain-board 

The  KOHLER  trade-mark  appears  on  every  piece  of  KOHLER  Enameled  Plumbing 
Ware.  It  is  incorporated  in  faint  blue  in  the  enamel,  at  the  point  indicated  by  arrow. 

Kohler  sinks  help  to  make 
kitchens  attractive 

The  sink  shown  in  this  illustration  is  an  excellent 
example  of  KOHLER  Enameled  Plumbing  Ware. 

It  is  cast  in  one-piece,  with  no  dirt-collecting 
joints,  and  the  attractive,  hygienic  design  makes 
cleansing  simple. 

The  drain-boards  have  just  the  proper  slope  to  carry 
off  waste  water.  There  are  no  sharp  corners  or  angles. 

The  KOHLER  trade-mark, 
permanent  in  the  enamel  of 
every  KOHLER  sink,  lava- 
tory and  bathtub,  is  our 
guarantee  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  prevents  substi- 
tution of  inferior  ware. 

Look  for  this  mark  of  excel- 
lence. It  shows  in  faint  blue 
on  every  KOHLER  fixture. 


We  believe  this  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  enameled  sink  that 
has  ever  been  made. 

KOHLER  sinks  are  made  in 
a  number  of  styles — with  right 
or  left  hand  or  double  sloping 
drain  -  boards,  with  apron  or 
roll  rim. 

All  patterns,  suitable  for  any 
installation. 


Write  for  our  interesting  free  booklet,  "KOHLER  OF  KOHLER  ' 
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John  Dane  gave  up,  and 
sold  his  farm  for  $2200 

And  the  man  who  bought  it  got  his  money  back  in  two  seasons. 

For  20  years  John  Dane  failed  to  make  a  living  on  64  acres.  He 
tried  corn,  truck  and  other  crops  that  he  could  have  sold  in  a  good 
market  four  miles  away.    Hut  the  farm  did  nothing  except  sprout  seed. 

The  new  owner  took  it  in  the  winter.  Although  there  was  no  rain 
from  May  10th  to  September  1st,  he  produced  and  fed  S1800  worth  of 
silage  to  beef  cattle — the  first  good  crop  that  farm  had  borne  in  20  years. 

And  that  first  summer  he  increased  the  fertility  so  much  that  the 
next  season  he  got  the  whole  purchase  price  back. 

And  he's  made  a  living,  plus,  ever  since. 

How? 

He  did  it  by  practicing  the  kind  of  farming  that  is  found  every  week  in 
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well- indurated  inner  sensibilities  that  I 
remonstrated  with  him. 

"Look  here,  Pliny,"  I  said,  "you  are  get- 
ting a  little  too  personal  in  that  stuff  you 
write  about  me." 

"Shucks!  Think  what  I  might  say  if  I 
had  a  mind  to." 

Well,  that  was  an  angle  of  it  I  had  not 
considered,  and  I  let  him  use  his  own 
judgment.  Still  I  do  maintain  that  the 
time  he  excoriated  me  for  changing  my 
vote  on  that  railroad  bill  was  not  fair,  for 
he  knew  very  well  I  had  orders  from  New 
York  to  do  it.   But  he  only  laughed. 

"  Now  they  won't  suspect  me  when  I  put 
across  that  yarn  about  the  lieu-selection 
act,"  he  said,  "and  your  irrigation  friends 
who  want  to  trade  that  slug  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  they  have  got  for  that  valley 
can  get  action." 

That  came  about,  and  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  many  other  similar  episodes,  ce- 
mented me  to  Pliny.  He  returned  about 
noon  with  a  few  trout  which  he  had  given 
to  the  guide  to  carry.  Evidently  he  had 
a  fear  a  game  warden  might  pop  out  of  a 
bush  at  him  and  tell  him  he  had  violated 
the  fishing  law,  or  something  like  that.  We 
had  dinner.  Pliny  talked  confidentially  of 
trivial  things.  However,  I  knew  by  his 
actions  that  he  had  more  to  say  than  he 
had  said.   So  I  waited  patiently. 

After  a  time  he  spoke. 

"Something  more  I  want  to  talk  about," 
he  said  so  softly  I  had  to  strain  my  ears  to 
catch  his  words. 

"What?" 

"Candidate." 

"Pshaw,  Pliny,  it's  too  early  to  talk 
about  candidates.  We've  got  to  see  how 
this  thing  lines  up  before  we  can  discuss 
personalities.  We  have  plenty  of  good 
timber,  and  it  may  be  a  man  will  develop 
in  the  next  four  years  who  will  be  stronger 
than  anybody  now  in  sight." 

"Shucks!"  Pliny  commented.  "You 
wait  for  a  man  to  develop,  and  when  he 
does  somebody  else  will  grab  him.  De- 
velop him  yourself.  No  sense  in  waiting. 
No  sense  in  not  picking  out  our  man  right 
now.  Look  'em  over.  What  do  you  think? 
Who's  your  choice?  Name  a  few  names. 
Do  it  now." 

"Well,"  I  said,  more  to  please  him  than 
anything  else,  for  I  was  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  too  early  to  be  thinking  of  a 
candidate,  "there  are  Nason  and  Sinclair 
and  Turnley  and  Wharton  and  Ross  " 

"Shucks!"  said  Pliny. 

"And  Sisson  and  Tuttle  " 

Pliny  stopped  me  with  a  peremptory 
gesture. 

"Dead  ones!  All  of  them  dead  ones! 
Get  a  live  one.  Why  rob  the  catacombs?" 

"Perhaps" — and  I  tried  to  blight  him 
with  sarcasm— "perhaps  out  of  your  om- 
niscience you  can  tell  who  is  the  right 
one." 

He  nodded  and  smiled. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Surest  thing  you 
know — Jim  Rogers." 

"  What?  "  I  shouted.  "  Not  James  Jason 
Rogers?" 

"You  bet!  He's  the  man.  Right  geo- 
graphically. Old  soldier—  'comrag,  com- 
rag,  ever  since  we  was  boys' — in  all  the 
secret  orders — never  in  a  scandal — plumb 
steady  as  a  party  man — good  speaker — not 
too  old — not  too  young — just  right — in 
public  life — always  for  the  old  flag — strong 
with  union  labor— friend  of  the  nigger — 
Jim  Rogers." 

I  hadn't  considered  Rogers,  but  it  hit  me 
like  a  thunderclap  that  Pliny  was  right. 
I  summed  up  Rogers  in  my  mind  and  he 
didn't  fail  anywhere.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  and  had  been  for  fourteen  years. 
He  had  a  perfect  record  for  a  candidate. 
There  was  nothing  spectacular  about  him 
to  detract  from  his  availability  in  the  eyes 
of  the  dull  and  dreary  populace  who  must 
elect  him.  He  never  made  a  joke  in  his 
life,  and  therefore  could  not  be  held  as 
frivolous  and  unworthy  of  the  suffrages  of 
the  severely  intellectual  giants  who  do  the 
bulk  of  our  voting. 

His  habits  were  correct,  and  this  insured 
him  the  consideration  of  the  impeccable 
proletariat  of  the  country.   Further  than 


that,  as  Pliny  said,  he  was  from  the  right 
state,  geographically  and  politically.  He 
had  an  economic  reputation.  He  was  in 
the  Civil  War.  In  all  other  respects  he  had 
kept  rigorously  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  he  had  a  handshake  that  was  a  bene- 
diction and  a  smile  that  was  an  absolution. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  defeated  in  the 
general  disaster,  which  made  him  most 
available,  as  he  would  have  no  chance  to  do 
anything  or  say  anything  he  shouldn't  in 
the  House  and  would  give  him  time  for 
campaigning  and  advertising  trips. 

"Jim  Rogers,"  I  repeated.  "By  jinks, 
I  believe  you're  right!" 

Pliny  didn't  answer.  He  had  walked 
out  on  the  porch  and  was  whittling  a  stick. 

"Pliny,"  I  said  after  I  had  joined  him, 
"the  more  I  think  of  it  the  better  that 
suggestion  seems.  I  wonder  where  Rog- 
ers is." 

"He'll  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  He'll— be—  here— to-morrow ! " 

I  felt  my  eyes  blinking  and  knew  I  was 
suffocating. 

"He'll  be  here  to-morrow?  Who  told 
him  to  come?" 

"I  did." 

A  sort  of  red  haze  enveloped  Pliny  as  I 
looked  at  him  whittling  the  stick.  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
a  chair  or  pat  him  on  his  bony  back.  After 
I  got  my  breath  and  began  seeing  normally 
again,  I  said: 

"  You've  got  a  hell  of  a  nerve,  asking  Jim 
Rogers  to  come  up  here  and  see  me  in 
circumstances  like  these." 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  Jim's  a  good  fellow. 
There's  no  harm  in  letting  him  catch  a  few 
fish,  is  there?  There's  plenty  in  the  creek. 
Besides,  if  you  don't  throw  the  net  over  him 
someone  else  will.  You  take  it  from  me 
that  Jim  Rogers  will  come  mighty  close  to 
gathering  in  that  nomination.  He's  got 
the  bug  too.  All  he  needs  is  a  little  en- 
couragement. Now  what's  the  use  of  your 
Warwicking  round  if  you  haven't  got  some- 
body worth  Warwicking  for?  Seems  to  me 
that  about  the  zero  in  politics  is  being 
sponsor  for  a  man  who  is  defeated  for  a 
nomination." 

There  was  virtue  in  Pliny's  remarks. 

"I  suppose  there  will  be  opposition." 

"Sure,"  whispered  Pliny  comfortably; 
"but  if  you  get  a  running  start  on  them 
you'll  have  a  good  chance  to  win.  Besides, 
if  you  go  out  and  put  the  clamps  on  these 
money  boys  you'll  have  the  funds.  And  if 
you  get  busy  in  the  South  you'll  have  the 
delegates.  You  can  sew  up  the  National 
Committee,  if  you  go  about  it  right,  and 
that  will  give  you  the  age  when  it  comes  to 
seating  delegates.  And  with  you  leading  in 
the  Senate  and  knowing  Pern  Key  the  way 
you  do,  you  can  turn  a  few  tricks  there.  All 
this  game  needs  is  money." 

"Pliny,"  and  I  did  reach  over  and  pat 
him  on  his  bony  back,  "as  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  need  of  money  and  as  to  my 
intention  of  getting  it,  your  perspicacity 
does  you  proud." 

"All  right,"  whispered  Pliny;  " Jim'll  be 
here  in  the  morning." 

We  sat  on  the  porch  all  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  and  talked  about  James  Jason 
Rogers.  Pliny  was  enthusiastic— for  him. 
We  went  carefully  over  the  weaknesses  of 
Rogers — which  were  not  many;  and  the 
availabilities  of  him — which  were  reason- 
ably numerous.  We  thought  up  every  sort 
of  campaign  assault  that  could  be  made 
against  him,  discounted  them  all  so  far  as 
we  could,  and  contrived  counters  and  de- 
fenses. By  supper  time  it  was  all  settled, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  James  Jason 
Rogers  was  the  instrument  with  which  I 
intended  to  pry  my  way  back  into  power. 
He  was  the  medium  for  my  plan.  He  was 
the  meal  ticket  for  my  party,  for  my  friends, 
for  myself. 

"Pliny,"  I  asked,  along  that  evening, 
when  we  were  watching  the  big  blaze  in  the 
fireplace,  "will  Jim  Rogers  obey  orders?" 

"Obey  orders?"  and  Pliny  came  as  near 
to  shouting  as  I  ever  heard  him  in  all  the 
years  we  were  associated.  "Why,  senator, 
he'll  anticipate  them." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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"SENATOR" 


[$2296  per  Month 


9FNATDR  See  what  our  astonishing  price  includes.  Large  reception 
*■  "*»  hall  adjoining  an  exceptionally  spacious  living  room.  Fine, 
broad  dining  room.  Perfectly  appointed  kitchen.  Four  big  bedrooms  with  four 
big  closets  and  bath  upstairs.  The  ideal  proportion  of  space  for  each  room,  most 
handily  arranged.  Our  price  $995.  And  this  includes  all  lumber,  hardware,  paint, 
glass — every  part  cut  to  exact  fit.  Terms:  Cash  Payment  and  $22.96  per  month. 


"ARLINGTON" 
$2955  per  Month 


TUC  API  INf>T'ON  A  very  P°Pu'ar  P'an  an<^  Size— and  one  of 
1  rtlM-Jl'vilUll  the  most  remarkable  values  we  have  ever 

offered.  A  7-room  Beauty— large  living  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
Three  spacious  bedrooms.  Bath.  Four  closets.  Fine  big  porch  with 
Etruscan  columns.  Price  $1283.45.  Terms:  Cash  Payment  and  $29.55 
per  month. 


 wmtM 


"MIRACLE 


$1512  per  Month 


Buy  a  HOME 

-not  mere  materials! 


The  lirnuty  of  thin  pirturevpie  5-room  liunitalow  whin 
rviry  home  hiillder.  Note  the  handvime  por>  h  with  in 
Thru  the  iirtwtk.  taper  trim.  Iimde  a  •  o/y  ar  r  anitrmerit 
id  <lir\iiiic  room.  2  bedroom*  and  birth  and  .pa.  loin 
,.   Term*:  <  .wh  Paymrnl  ,ind  $1'.  \>  \>n  in., till, 


Enjoy  the  Many  Benefits  of  Sterling  Service — 
Modern  Plans!  Liberal  Credit!  Rapid 
Construction!  Lessened  Labor  Expense! 
Rock- bottom  Lumber  Prices!  Satisfaction! 

MANY  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Sterling 
System  merely  offers  Building  Materials  at  reduced  prices. 
We  do  save  our  customers  a  pile  of  money  on  Lumber,  Hard- 
ware, Paint,  Glass,  Nails,  etc.     But  that's  only  one  of  several  Sterling 
advantages,  as  you  now  shall  see: 

Ours  is  primarily  a  Service 
— a  Building  Service  of  broadest 
scope.  Sterling  Service  includes  architec- 
tural counsel  of  the  highest  skill— modern 
plans — modern  building  ideas,  both  ex- 
terior and  interior. 

Sterling  Service  includes  the 

Sterling  cut-to-fit  feature.  This  proc- 
ess eliminates  the  usual  cost  of  hand- 
sawing  and  the  usual  18%  waste  of  hand- 
sawed  materials.  These  marked  economies, 
added  to  the  saving  we  make  you  on 
materials,  mean  a  total  saving  that  is  tre- 
mendous. 

Sterling  Service  offers  con- 
venience. Enables  you  to  buy  nine- 
tenths  of  your  materials  at  one  time.  Saves 
"shopping  around."  Saves  dickering  over 
a  hundred  and  one  details. 

Sterling  Service  means  rapid 
construction — a  complete,  perma- 
nent, beautiful  Home  in  one-fourth  the 
usual  time.  (Largely  due  to  the  cut-to-fit 
feature.) 

Sterling  Service  extends  ac- 
curate information — competent  coun- 
sel—  from  digging  the  first  spade  of  dirt  to 
putting  on  the  interior  finishing  touches. 


And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  Sterling  Service  offers  Liberal 
Credit  to  Home  Builders.  Offers  Two 
Whole  Years  to  Pay !  Permits  one  to  live 
in  his  own  Home  and  pay  for  it  at  his 
convenience. 

This  Matchless  Service  and 
these  money-saving  prices  are  the 
outcome  of  true  BUILDING  EFFI- 
CIENCY—the  linking  of  Vast  Forests, 
Mammoth  Mills,  Modern  Machinery,  Skill- 
ful Architecture  and  Direct  Selling  into  a 
system — The  Sterling  System  of  Home 
Building. 

It  matters  little  what  style 
of  Home  you  prefer  or  what  price 
you  care  to  pay  or  where  you  live, 
STERLING  SERVICE  IS  AT  YOUR 
COMMAND. 

Grasp  now  this  unparalleled 

opportunity  to  pay  less,  bother  less, 
build  in  less  time,  take  two  years  to  pav  and 
get  SATISFACTION  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

The  first  step  is  to  write  for 
the  complete,  amplified  Sterling 
Story  as  it  appears  in  Book  form.  This 
Book  and  many  letters  from  our  cus- 
tomers can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Liberal  Credit —Two  Years  To  Pay! 


No  longer  need  anybody  pay 
full  cash  in  advance  for  a  I  lome.  For 
litjerul  credit  is  now  a  part  of  Sterling  Service. 

Each  customer  makes  a  rea- 
sonable cash  payment  and  lakes  care 
of  the  Ij.i1.iik  i"  in  easy  monthly  payments 
payments  wtiii  li  are  dei  idedly  lower  than  the 

imal  monthly  rent. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the 


home  is  yours  to  have  and  to  hold 
forever.    No  more  rent  — no  more  payments. 

Why  pay  ri  nt  when  you  can 
build  now  and  take  two  years  to  p.i\  ' 
Why  own  a  house  you  don't  like  when  your 
idtal  home  <  an  he  built  ami  paid  lor  mi  easily' 

Take  the  first  step  NOW  by 

netting  the  new  Sterling  Book,  "  The 
l  iimiius  l  ittv  und  Olhrr  I'awritt J."  It  is  flee. 
(See  eoil|Miu  helow.)  , 


A  Wonderful  Building  Book 


To  attempt  (he  whole  Sterling  story  on  lliis 

holM'less.  IHrty  /xll'f^  of  this  size  would  mil  siiIIk  <■. 
Hx  II  pagrn,  many  of  them  printed  in  multii  olor.  to  pii  I  lire  and  dl 
I  lome*.  I'Tanx  ind  Intetioli 


Mge  would  be  ill  lei  l\ 
It    reunites  I  IS  l.i t 
Oribt  I  hi'  Buy  Sterling  ^* 
to  fully  present  I  he  wealt  ll  of  hinldliO!  inlm  m.il  i ■  •  I >  u  In.  li  veal  s  _S 


"I  e*[H'rlrner  have  drought;  to  nhow  what  Sterling  Seivne  le.dlv  <  «mi/»r  iirt.    Junt  think  I 
lli-  I'/Ui  Sterling  I'laria  were  nelee  ted  from  rithl  Ihimtand  dlMMl    I  he  Hook,  in  our 

opinion,  Man  endl  in  every  way  every  other  Home  BlllldMnV  Hook  hitherto  pub-  »? 

ll«hed.    Only  I  In  >v  who  net  II  1  .01  |«  .sillily  .ippl  ei       e  I  he  w  under  fail  s(  11. 1.  "  rei  1  HI  I  y 

in, i'l>-  in  homr  liinMlnii.    Whether  you  want  Mixlrtn  Anhilnlurr,  I  <«»  Pritt,  _ 
Smpm  Qualify  Ualrrtal  .  Hopid  1  imilruiium  or  l.ihrtut  (  rrdit    IIKKK  Is  r 
I  Ilk  I-I.AI  V.   I '  1  <a;T  IT  AND  MiW  Is  I  III''.  TIMK.  Win 


COUPON 


I'-ll^r  or  if  tnorr  i  onvriilmi  tuml  tit** 
'»ui  '  onvriileii' 


iu(hhi  In  n*  provi()<*<|  foi 


INTF.RNATIONAI 
Mill  &  TIMBKR  CO. 

Dept.  N- 10,  B.jC.ly,  M.rh 

,#*       (.entlemeu:   I'leune  nend  me  your 
latest    Monk  on   Home  Building.  I 
am  pi. illlllll|<  to  lilllld. 


INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO 

l»pl.  N-10-  .1.1  .St«linK  Pl.ce,  HAY  CITY.  MICH 
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JOHNS-MANVI LLE 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


"The  Reason" 

WHEN  any  busi- 
ness grows  as 
fast  as  the  J-M  Co.  has 
for  the  past  fifteen  years 
there's  always  a  reason. 

In  our  case  it  isn't  hard 
to  find.  Three  funda- 
mental rules  explain: 

First  Absolute  sincerity 
in  dealing  with  all  cus- 
tomers. 

Second .  Endeavoring  to 
furnish  only  the  best 
quality  on  the  market  in 
all  our  products. 

Third :  Highest  grade  ser- 
vice and  full  responsibil- 
ity, regardless  of  cost. 

These  simple  rules  faith- 
fully lived  up  to  tell  the 
story. 


Model 
for 

Ford  Cars  Complete 


*12. 


it  tells  you  exactly 
how  fast 

it  tells  you  exactly 
how  far 

it  is  as  easy  to  read 
as  a  clock 

it  is  built  on  the 
right  principle 

— and  this  means  a  speedometer 
that  you  can  depend  upon 

Johns-Manville  Speedometer 

Centrifiigal  Principle 

To  be  dependable  your  speedometer  must  be  accurate  —  not  sometimes 
but  always. 

Centrifugal  force — the  operative  principle  of  the  Johns-Manville  Speedometer — is  not 
dependent  upon  conditions. 

It  does  not  vary  with  changes  in  the  surrounding  temperature.   It  is  not  affected  by 

differences  in  altitude.  It  can  not  be  influenced  by  the  near- 
ness of  electrical  equipment.  It  is  accurate  always. 
To  dispute  the  superiority  of  the  Centrifugal  Principle  as  a 
means  of  measuring  motor  car  speed  is  to  do  so  in  the  face 
cf  scientifically  established  facts  which  have  absolutely 
proven  its  accuracy  and  dependability. 

When  you  can  have  a  Johns-Manville  Centrifugal  Speed- 
ometer that  is  always  right,  why  be  satisfied  with  any 
instrument  less  dependable? 

Chevrolet  Model,  $20  Complete 
Other  Models,  $12  to  $25 


J-M  Products 
for  the  Home 
Builder 

Roofings 

Pipe  Cover- 
ing 

Wall  &  Floor 
Sheathing 

Lighting 
Fixtures 


For 

Commercial 
Building  and 
Equipment 

Roofings 
Heat  &  Cold 

Insulation 
Lighting 

Equipment 
Underground 

Heating 

Systems 
Floorings 
Plumbing 

Specialties 
Acoustical 

Treatment 


For  Power 
Plants 

Heat 

Insulation 

High  Tem- 
perature 
Cements 

Electrical 
Accessories 

Packings 

Fire  Extin- 
guishers 


.     l  NlP'oduct* 
°tCrr^tOUt 

Engine, 

sp«*n«H«P  Repa,t 

Clocks  Mtach- 
Vvindsh»ela 

meot  Lens 
^oni^shcrs 
Fire  Ext"  Rranch  «»u 

*  n  of  the«  accesses 

°  today- 
Write  too* J 


Akron  Boston  Columbus 

Albany  Buffalo  Dallas 

Atlanta  Cbtcatro  Dayton 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Denver 

Birmingham  Cleveland  Detroit 


Dulutb 
Gal  Vetfton 


Houghton 
Houston 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 


Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 


y. 

Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 


Newark 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Omaha 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Rochester 
St.  Louis 


Toronto 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 


fair  to  Sobieski  to  say  that  his  chivalrous 
attitude  toward  his  American  wife  did  not 
arise  from  her  prospective  millions.  That 
much,  at  least,  for  the  blood  of  kings. 

They  went  to  Paris.  They  went  to  War- 
saw, which  is  the  most  lifelike  miniature  of 
Paris  ever  painted.  They  went  to  Cracow, 
and  visited  the  estates  that  once  boasted  of 
a  Sobieski  for  a  master — a  broad,  undulat- 
ing plain  like  a  map,  with  two  high  plateaus 
of  oak  trees,  great  dots  of  blue-green;  a 
river  zigzagging  crazily  through  it,  like 
a  lizard  making  for  cover;  two  dun  villages 
like  birds'  nests. 

"And  you  are  going  to  reign  over  this 
soon,"  Sobieski  said  to  her;  "you  are  going 
to  be  the  lady  of  the  great  house,  the  little 
mother  of  the  people."  And  he  watched 
her  carefully  through  his  shrewd  gambler's 
eyes. 

"Oh,  how  wonderful!"  she  enthused. 

For  a  moment  she  thought  of  the  drab 
ironworks  across  the  water,  the  red  flame 
and  blue  shadows  of  it,  the  tang  of  hissing 
iron.  She  remembered  the  high,  solemn 
moment  on  the  parapet  of  the  works;  but 
she  flicked  it  out  of  her  mind  as  one  flicks 
away  an  impertinent  fly.  And  Sobieski, 
seeing  all  this,  smiled. 

At  Paris  they  met  Bugnot  de  Bounode, 
the  Gascon  journalist  with  the  green  cat's 
eyes  and  the  cat's  mustache. 

"America,"  he  began  viciously,  "is  like  a 
grocer's  warehouse,  since  you  ask  me  what 
I  think."  She  had  not,  but  Sobieski,-  the 
cunning  devil,  had.  "  Tin  cans  to  be  sold  for 
tin  money.  Gray,  deserted,  morose,  an  inde- 
finably evil  smell.  Hysteria  of  work.  Hys- 
teria of  amusement.  Bad  form.  Very  bad 
form!" 

He  paused  and  looked  about  him.  So- 
bieski grinned. 

"I  will  take  New  York,  for  example.  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  flung  together  by  a 
jerry-builder.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  excep- 
tional houses,  I  admit.  But  in  the  main. 
Build  higher.  There's  more  money  in  it. 
Everything  suggests  money,  suggests  shop- 
keeping.  Even  the  names  of  the  streets. 
Fifth  Avenue— fifty  dollars.  Forty-second 
Street— forty-two  cents.  Bad  form !  Very 
bad  form!" 

He  smiled  his  slow  Gascon  smile,  which 
people  who  knew  him  distrusted  more  than 
his  acid,  stabbing  tongue. 

"  Even  your  superlative  grace  and  charm, 
my  princess" — he  chuckled  inwardly — 
"much  guilt  though  it  may  remove,  can- 
not cover  up  the  sordid,  shameful  ugliness 
of  it." 

Sobieski  rose  and  stood  beside  his  wife. 

"We  are  taking  her  away,  mon  ami,"  he 
said  blandly,  "and  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  redeem  it." 

And,  little  by  little,  Edna,  Princess  So- 
bieski, began  to  react  to  a  sensation  of 
shame.  Everybody  seemed  to  say  or  to 
hint  the  same  thing,  or  to  keep  silent  with 
a  friendly  tolerance  that  suggested  more 
than  the  most  biting  words.  She  had  once 
seen  the  workmen  at  the  iron  plant  paid  off 
on  a  Saturday  morning— a  crew  of  blue- 
jumpered,  grease-marked,  hard-faced  ath- 
letes taking  piles  of  green  bills  and  dirty 
silver  through  a  window  in  a  shabby  wooden 
box.  She  considered  it  interesting  at  the 
time.  There  was  a  fettling  of  pride  in  the 
idea  of  handing  out  their  bread  and  butter 
to  those  grim,  iron-bodied  men ;  but  now  she 
remembered  it  with  a  feeling  of  shocked 
shame,  with  a  sense  of  ignobility,  as  though 
she  had  been  connected  with  the  keeping 
of  a  pawnshop  or  the  sale  of  second-hand 
rags. 

In  the  attitude  of  everyone  she  met  she 
sensed  a  covert  insult.  The  European  pau- 
per, it  seemed  to  her,  looked  on  her  wealth 
as  a  social  leprosy.  The  huckster's  loin, 
they  seemed  to  sneer!  And  she  took  it 
all  with  a  shamed  head.  She  might  have 
turned  on  them  and  told  of  the  epics  of 
great  manufacturers.  She  might  have  told 
them  of  her  own  father,  who  was  the  serv- 
ant of  his  people,  whose  ideals  were  the 
ideals  of  a  great,  poet,  whose  actions  wen- 
the  actions  of  a  good  king.  She  might  have 
told  them  of  the  solemn  vow  on  the  parapet 
of  the  ironworks.  She  might,  if  she  had 
been  a  strong  woman,  if  she  had  been  in 
soul  her  father's  daughter,  have  reduced 
them  to  shamed  silence,  to  a  humming  ad- 
miration. Ah  yes,  but  if  she  had  been  in 
soul  her  father's  daughter,  if  she  had  had 
his  iron  in  her  eye,  they  would  never  have 
spoken  to  her  as  they  did.  And  Sobieski 
would  never  have  smiled.  — 


October  had  come  round  again.  The  red 
moon  was  rising.  Already  they  were  about 
to  return  to  New  York.  The  year's  honey- 
moon, for  which  Harbord  had  paid  royally, 
was  at  an  end.  The  ironmaster  wanted 
them  home.  From  the  balcony  of  their 
hotel  they  could  see  Paris  like  a  vast  lyric 
poem,  a  thing  of  silver  and  faint  blue. 

"The  old  Sobieski  house  on  the  Rue  de 
Ponthieu,"  Sobieski  said  easily — "they  will 
sell  it  to  us,  Edna.  I  want  you  to  have  a 
look  at  it  to-morrow." 

"But,  Jean  "  she  said.   She  flushed 

with  embarrassment. 

"Yes?"  He  waited. 

"A  house  here;  and  the  castle  at  Cra- 
cow! You  remember  father  wanted  us  to 
live  over  in  New  York.  He  doesn't  want  us 
away  from  the  works." 

"  I  think  we  can  attend  to  that,"  Sobieski 
laughed  confidently.  He  threw  his  cigarette 
into  the  street.  He  watched  it  as  it  fell  in  a 
straight  red  line. 

"Your  father,  Edna,"  he  continued,  "is 
a  trifle  old-fashioned  and  doesn't  under- 
stand these  things.  He's  a  fine  old  chap, 
best  in  the  world,  but  his  horizon  is  limited. 
We  must  make  him  see,  you  and  I,  that  all 
that's  out  of  the  question." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  watched 
her  surreptitiously.  She  drank  in  his  words 
with  her  eyes  fixed  hypnotically  on  the 
laughing  streets  below. 

"  There  are  my  people  in  Poland  to  whom 
we  owe  a  duty,"  he  said,  "and  we've  got 
our  duty  to  society  here  also." 

"Yes,"  she  nodded.  "Of  course,"  she 
added  in  a  second. 

"We  have  got  to  make  him  understand, 
and  you've  got  to  help  me  do  it,  Edna." 

He  threw  his  hand  out  in  one  of  his  oc- 
casional wide  gestures. 

"This  is  the  place  to  live.  You  can't  live 
by  the  works.  It  would  be  like  living  in  a 
shop." 

"That's  right,"  she  agreed. 

"You'll  help  me  explain  to  him,  Edna? 
You  understand?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  she  said.  "The  idea 
was  ridiculous.  We'll  make  him  see  that." 


THERE  is  a  personality  of  towns  as 
well  as  a  personality  of  people.  There 
are  towns  that  are  vacuous;  towns  that  are 
alert;  towns  that  are  prim;  towns  that 
are  lazy.  Perhaps  it  is  only  that  the  spirit 
of  the  population  filtrates  into  the  stone 
and  mortar  as  it  does  into  their  own  bone  and 
muscle.  Perhaps  it  is  something  else.  The 
Romans  had  a  "genius  of  the  place"  to 
explain  it.  At  any  rate,  Leonardsville  is 
strong,  dependable,  serious.  You  see  that 
in  the  quiet  strength  of  the  houses,  in  the 
firmly  paved  streets.  There  is  nothing 
pinchbeck  about  it,  nothing  frivolous.  It 
has  an  object  in  life.  The  stores  go  in  for 
no  meretricious  advertising.  The  dwellings 
are  mellow.  There  is  the  right  admixture 
of  shadow  to  light.  There  is  no  space 
waste'd.  There  is  no  crowding.  Where 
trees  are  wanted  trees  grow.  But  you  can 
give  it  no  name  suggestive  of  its  model 
quality.  It  stands  for  no  cheap  label.  It 
is  Leonardsville. 

At  one  end  of  it— in  the  south,  to  be  ex- 
act—the ironworks  stands  out  like  a  for- 
tress, a  fortress  that  is  continually  in  action, 
for  from  the  dun  buildings  surrounded  by 
the  great  walls  there  is  the  flash  and  roar 
of  exhausts,  the  throbbing  of  mammoth 
hammers,  the  vague  thunder  of  furnaces. 
You  pass  from  the  roadway,  which  is  full 
of  ruts,  into  a  courtyard,  elaborately  cobbled 
and  scrupulously  clean,  through  a  huge 
iron  gate.  Here  and  there  are  piles  of  nuts 
and  bolts,  like  ammunition  stacked  against 
an  attack;  iron  casks  of  water;  an  occa- 
sional anvil;  parts  of  engines  laid  in  the 
court  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  foundry. 

Three  times  a  week  John  Harbord  came 
to  the  works  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday.  The  other  days  he  spent  in  New 
York,  visiting  occasionally  at  the  Church 
Street  office.  When  it  was  fine  he  came  in 
his  car,  for  he  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  pouring 
into  his  face  on  his  hour-arid-a-half  drive. 
With  a  quirk,  firm  step  he  jumped  down 
and  went  into  his  office.  You  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  man  in  his  prime  if  you  had 
not  noticed  the  shell-like  arteries  on  his 
handa. 

Me  swung  into  the  lit  tie  office  in  t  he  rolling 
mill,  wished  everyone  "Good  morning"  with 
a  curttieHH  that  no  one  misunderstood,  and 
rung  his  bell  for  the  reports. 


00 


HE  graceful,  sweeping 
^  lines— the  powerful, 
smooth- running  motor — 
the  luxurious  finish— the 
roominess— the  comfort  in 
riding— the  completeness  of 
equipment — all  combine  to 
make  Moon  cars  measure 
up  to  your  ideas  of  just 
the  kind  of  car  you'd  buy 
for  yourself. 

Six-30,  $1195,  fully  equipped 
Six-44,  $1475,  fully  equipped 

To  Dealers: — The  shifting  of  some 
territories  may  make  openings  for 
a  few  high-grade  dealers.  Write. 

cTVlOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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pipe  which  will  last  as  long" 
"  |u, as  the  Building" 
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[jW  [F  |R  §  WROUG  HT  ft 


SCIENTISTS  are  constantly  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  tremendous  losses  sustained 
every  year  through  the  rapid  rusting  of  modern 
iron  and  steel. 

Attention  is,  by  contrast,  constantly  called  to 
the  wonderful  durability  of  old-fashioned 
wrought  iron  —  the  kind  of  iron  used  for  over 
half  a  century  in  the  manufacture  of 

RON 

■  GUARANTEED 

Microscopic  examination  of  Byers  pipe  shows 
successive  layers  of  silicates,  each  consisting  of 
from  200  to  400  individual  fine  fibers  to  the 
inch,  forming  practically  impenetrable  barriers 
against  corrosion. 

Tlie  little  more  you  pay  for  Byers  is  for  the  pipe  only — 
the  installation  is  no  more  costly,  the  workmanship  is 
always  better  —  and  you  eliminate  the  inconveniences  and 
costly  repairs  due  to  the  pipe  failures  so  common  nowa- 
days. You  install  Byers  and  forget  it. 

Byers  Book  gives  valuable  pipe  information  for  the 
builder  and  owner.    Write  for  your  copy  today. 

AM  BYERS  COMPANY  PITTSBURGH.  PA 

ESTABLISHED  1864 
23  Sullivan  Street  11  Sleeper  Street  720  Fulton  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON,  MASS.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Distributors  in  all  Jobbing  Cities  —  Name  on  request 


Byers 
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Year 

'  1 

i  i 

ON 
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Length 
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32  Years 

There  is  nothing  of  the  experimental  about  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  It  is  32  years  old.  The  man  who  started  it  controls  it 
today.  It  has  had  but  two  editors;  the  present  editor  has  been 
its  editor  for  26  years.  The  idea  on  which  it  is  based  was 
conceived  and  laid  down  by  a  woman,  and  that  idea  has  been 
perpetuated  and  strengthened  each  year.  It  represents  a  steady 
growth  of  one  up-building  policy,  continuous  and  consistent. 

Its  history  is  a  record  built  up  on  a  series  of  successes — not 
changes,  not  accidents;  therefore,  it  has  become  a  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  American  family  —  steady  and  sure. 

It  is  like  hitching  a  wagon  to  a  star  for  a  woman  to  read 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  is  authoritative  and  safe.  It 
has  a  record  back  of  it,  and  it  goes  on  strengthening  that  record 
as  it  freshens  its  contents  and  picks  out  the  best  of  modern 
progress  touching  the  home  and  womanhood. 

Its  modern  freshness  is  as  remarkable  as  is  the  steadiness  of 
its  record. 

See  for  yourself.    Just  buy  a  copy  of  the  February 

LADIES' 
HOME  JOURNAL 

It's  only  15  cents 


But  on  this  Monday  morning  he  was  not 
curt,  he  was  expansive.  Miss  Ertle,  the 
calm,  finely  built  woman  of  forty  who  was 
his  secretary  and  who  knew  as  much  about 
steel  as  an  artillery  officer,  permitted  herself 
the  luxury  of  smiling  as  he  came  in.  Bren- 
nan,  the  square-faced  assistant  manager, 
relaxed  the  tenseness  of  his  customary 
frown. 

"Ah,  the  desk  has  come! "  said  the  iron- 
master. 

In  the  cluttered,  dingy  brown  office, 
which  years  of  use  had  worn  to  a  faint 
brown,  the  great  shining  mahogany  table, 
glass-topped,  and  the  swivel  chair  struck 
a  note  that  jarred.  It  was  an  opulent,  a 
royal  piece  of  furniture,  worthy  even  of  the 
augustness  of  the  Sobieski  name.  The  iron- 
master examined  it  with  attentive  care, 
as  though  it  were  a  piece  of  complicated 
machinery.  He  passed  his  hand  apprecia- 
tively over  the  glass. 

"He  ought  to  be  able  to  work  well  there — 
eh,  Brennan?    Eh,  Miss  Ertle?" 

Brennan  smiled  in  answer,  the  smile  of 
the  master  mechanic  who  accepts  no  state- 
ment until  it  has  been  proved,  a  doubting, 
reserved  smile;  Miss  Ertle  a  little  sadly,  the 
smile  of  a  woman  of  forty  who  understands 
all  the  pathos  and  disappointment  of  this 
world. 

John  Harbord  could  hardly  tear  himself 
away  from  the  desk.  He  sat  down  in  the 
chair  and  looked  out  through  the  two  win- 
dows in  front  of  it  on  the  stretch  of  green 
meadows  in  the  distance.  He  looked  at  the 
pillar  of  wall  that  divided  the  windows  from 
each  other  with  an  expression  of  regret. 
He  had  bought,  from  a  dealer  whom  he  had 
instructed  to  search  for  it,  a  steel  engrav- 
ing gf  the  third  John,  King  of  the  Poles. 
He  would  have  liked  to  hang  it  in  that  place 
for  Sobieski  to  look  at,  and  to  be,  as  it  were, 
inflamed  by.  But  he  judged— and  quite 
rightly,  too— that  it  would  be  something  out 
of  place.  He  had  a  great,  innate  sense  of 
delicacy,  had  old  John  Harbord.  That  por- 
trait would  have  thrilled  his  romantic  soul. 
He  rose  with  a  laugh,  a  little  shamefaced. 

"That'll  be  all  right,"  he  said  curtly. 

Brennan  swung  round  on  his  chair.  One 
look  at  Brennan  and  you  knew  what  he 
was.  He  had  a  square,  determined  jaw; 
black  gimlet  eyes;  the  hard  face  of  a  mathe- 
matician; the  two  perpendicular  furrows 
between  the  eyebrows  that  denote  concen- 
trated thought.  You  could  see  immediately 
that  he  was  a  workman  who  was  also  a  col- 
lege graduate.  The  experience  in  his  eyes 
placed  him  in  the  late  thirties.  He  was 
afraid  of  no  man  and  expected  no  man  to 
be  afraid  of  him. 

"When  is  he  coming  to  work?"  Brennan 
demanded  in  his  direct,  metallic  manner. 

"We  mustn't  rush  him  to  it  too  quickly," 
Harbord  smiled.  "They'll  be  home  to- 
morrow. We'll  make  a  start  in  about  a 
week." 

"You  want  me  to  coach  him  up  in  the 
work?" 

"We'll  do  it  together,  Will.  You'll  have 
to  do  most  of  it — I'm  getting  too  old  and 
I  want  to  rest."  The  ironmaster  drew  a 
sheaf  of  letters  toward  him  and  Miss  Ertle 
took  out  her  pencil  and  stenographer's  pad. 
Brennan  still  looked  at  the  ironmaster, 
with  the  furrows  in  his  forehead  standing 
out  like  ridges. 

"I'll  coach  him  all  right,"  Brennan 

snapped,  "only  "  He  swung  about  to 

his  desk. 

"Only  what?"  Harbord  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Brennan  answered. 

The  ironmaster  chuckled. 

"You'll  have  to  look  out  for  your  lau- 
rels, Will,"  he  laughed. 

They  both  looked  at  him,  the  assistant 
manager  and  the  secretary,  with  a  little 
sadness  in  their  eyes,  the  fear  of  disappoint- 
ments and  disillusions  from  which  even 
their  loyalty  and  affection  could  not  shield 
him.  They  had  each  understood  John  Har- 
bord's  idea,  and  they  had  each  turned  it 
over  in  their  minds  night  after  night  and  day 
after  day,  viewing  it  from  all  angles.  The 
glamour  of  romance  and  high  purpose  had 
not  blinded  their  eyes.  They  found  no 
virtue  in  his  plan  — Brennan,  because  he 
distrusted  theories  and  knew  iron  and  men; 
Miss  Ertle,  because  she  was  a  woman  of 
forty,  and  accordingly  wise. 

VI 

IT  CUT  Sobieski's  heart  a  little  to  see  the 
delight  of  the  ironmaster  on  their  return. 
He  knew  what  was  in  John  Harbord 's 
mind,  and  he  shrank  from  smashing  the 
man's  illusions-  Sobieski  was  not  a  bad 
soul  at  bottom,  and  he  knew  how  it  would 
hurt.  It  is  cruel  enough  to  take  something 


away  from  a  child,  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
cruel  to  take  it  from  an  old  man  whose 
days  are  numbered.  In  Sobieski's  hard  phi- 
losophy it  was  every  man  for  himself.  He 
believed  that  the  old  man's  ideals  were,  to 
say  the  least,  quixotically  foolish.  It  was 
the  fault  of  his  surroundings.  And,  besides, 
it  would  be  quite  possible,  he  felt,  to  arrange 
a  sort  of  compromise  for  the  present.  He 
wanted  to  get  back  to  Europe  quickly, 
he  wanted  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris,  and 
this  stay  in  New  York  was  an  irksome  ex- 
perience to  him.  To  Edna  it  was  a  rough 
waking  hour  between  golden  dreams.  So- 
bieski had  decided  to  wait  patiently  a  little 
while,  but  every  hour  he  became  more  and 
more  eager  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  definite 
conclusion. 

They  had  been  home  four  days  now— a 
flurry  of  calls,  shopping,  engagements, 
theater  had  occupied  them  until  now,  but 
the  rush  had  become  too  much  for  Edna- 
she  expected  her  child  to  be  born  in  Janu- 
ary- and  they  had  stayed  at  home  that 
Thursday  evening.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  their  arrival  that  they  had  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  things  with  the  ironmas- 
ter. They  sat  together  in  the  warmly 
lighted  drawing-room,  a  miracle  of  interior 
decoration  in  mellow  gold  and  rose,  which 
old  John  Harbord  had  spoiled  by  filling 
with  the  things  he  liked:  with  pictures  in 
live  color,  steel  engravings  of  his  favorite 
heroes,  huge  cushioned  armchairs,  books 
scattered  everywhere,  an  address  presented 
to  him  by  the  men. 

These  things  jarred  Edna.  They  had 
made  her  mother,  who  had  more  taste  than 
she,  supremely  happy. 

John  Harbord  settled  himself  in  his  easy- 
chair  and  watched  the  yellow  flame  play 
over  the  log  in  the  grate.  He  was  happy  — 
one  glance  at  his  face  would  show  that. 
Edna  sat  at  the  piano,  picking  out  with 
difficulty  an  air  from  a  current  comedy. 
Sobieski  moved  uneasily  about  the  room, 
taking  up  books,  putting  them  down,  look- 
ing at  engravings.  There  was  a  restless  fire 
in  his  brown  eyes  and  in  the  toss  of  his 
tawny  hair.  His  elaborate,  angular  eve- 
ning clothes  stood  out  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  baggy  dinner  jacket  and  black  tie  of  the 
ironmaster. 

"We've  got  a  desk  for  you  down  there  al- 
ready," Harbord  broke  in  irrelevantly.  He 
was  permitting  a  flash  of  his  own  thoughts 
to  escape  him  unconsciously.  Sobieski 
stiffened.  Edna  stopped  playing  and 
looked  at  him.  The  moment  had  come. 
Sobieski  leaned  forward  and  picked  up  a 
book. 

"That's  awfully  good  of  you,"  he  ob- 
served. "It'll  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
when  I  run  down  occasionally." 

The  ironmaster  laughed. 

"You  are  not  going  to  run  down  occa- 
sionally. You  are  going  to  work  there 
every  day.  I'm  going  to  start  you  next 
Monday." 

Sobieski's  detached  interest  showed  in 
his  face.  Underneath  his  carefully  tailored 
clothes  his  body  was  rigid  and  tense. 

"That's  hardly  possible,"  he  said.  "We'll 
be  leaving  for  Europe  in  November." 

The  ironmaster  stood  up.  His  face  was 
set  in  serious  lines. 

"I  understood,"  he  began,  "that  you 
were  going  to  handle  the  works  after  I  was 
gone,  on  the  lines  I  laid  down  to  you." 

"That's  ridiculous,  father,"  Edna  broke 
in.  "You  can't  expect  

She  stopped  suddenly.  She  felt  as  she 
often  felt  when  an  electric  storm  was  com- 
ing up  on  the  horizon,  a  sense  of  fear,  an 
agitation,  a  suspense  waiting  for  the  vast 
atmospheric  masses  to  crash  together  and 
lightning  to  cleave  downward.  Sobieski 
was  speaking;  his  voice  was  as  suave  as 
when  passing  a  compliment. 

"Of  course,  I  understood  it,"  he  was  say- 
ing; "but  I  can't  be  expected  to  look  after 
the  details.  Managers  can  do  that.  In  a 
broad  sense  " 

"I  expect  you  to  look  after  everything," 
Harbord  thundered.  A  shadow,  like  a 
liquid  stain,  was  passing  over  his  face.  His 
eyes  shot  beams  of  steel  light.  "I  expect 
you  to  work  for  your  living  like  everyone 
else  in  the  plant." 

The  time  had  come,  Sobieski  thought,  to 
be  direct  and  forceful,  to  show  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  situation. 

"That's  out  of  the  question,"  he  snapped 
curtly. 

John  Harbord  looked  at  him  for  a  long 
minute.  The  expression  of  foreefulness 
passed  from  his  face,  and  in  place  of  it  there 
came  the  look  of  a  man  who  is  trying  to 
grasp  something,  trying  to  understand. 

(Continued  on  Page  65) 
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Mr.  Courtright  Hawley,  of  North  Dakota,  earns  about 

$5000.00  EACH  YEAR 

from  Curtis  work.  Of  course  he  gives  all  his  time. 


Miss  Marie  Yerkes,  now  attending  a  well-known  college, 

EARNS  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

by  securing  Curtis  subscriptions  in  her  spare  hours. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Arment,  of  Ohio,  a  veteran  worker,  earns 

AN  INDEPENDENT  INCOME 

from  Curtis  subscriptions  secured  in  his  home  city. 


SPARE  TIME 
TURNED  INTO  DOLLARS 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  subscriptions  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The  Country  Gentleman  will  be  ordered  during  19 16. 

We  will  pay  you  liberally  in  salary  and  commission  if  you  will  look  after  this  business  for  us 
locally.  We  need  new  representatives  everywhere. 

A  few  hours  of  your  spare  time  each  week  will  bring  you  an  extra  five  dollars,  and  will  teach 
you  the  methods  by  which  some  full-time  workers  now  make  $5,000  a  year. 

The  details  of  our  sparctime  offer  to  new  representatives  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 
There  will  be  no  expense  to  you,  and  no  experience  is  necessary. 

AGENCY  DIVISION,  BOX  23 1 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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(irorge  C.  Calkini,  of  California,  in  «(>arr  timr,  rarnrd 

$230.00  IN  ONE  MONTH 

We  nrrd  more  men  of  hi»  cililirr  in  rvrry  locality. 


Mm  C.  A.  Hioinai,  ol  MiMoun,  it  planning  lo  buy 

A  HOME  OF  HER  OWN 

wilhhrriiiofilion»ul»cri|>tioiii  »ri  nrnl  in  «|>air|iniii«. 


Mr  (  liamlirrlain,  of  Winroniin,  fimU  In  uparr  1  ■  liolli 

PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE 

I  In  ton  i»  ■MU  lull  lii»  raining*  arc  large— anil  growing. 
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Virginia  Tobacco 


^OQff" 


Try  DUKE'S  MIXTURE  Granulated 
Tobacco  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  there 
is  no  better  granulated  tobacco  made. 


Reprint  of  a  tobacco  advertisement, 
published  in  England  about  1740. 


OJ/ER  a  span  of  three  centuries, 
since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  intro- 
duced pipe  smoking,  Virginia  tobacco 
has  held  first  place  in  the  esteem  of 
Englishmen,  probably  the  world's  most 
fastidious  smokers.  By  them  Virginia 
tobacco  is  preferred  even  to  Turkish. 

In  DUKE'S  MIXTURE  Granu- 
lated  Tobacco  is  the  choicest  of  choice 
Virginia — a  tobacco  that  has  been 
under  cultivation  and  improvement  for 
300  years. 


Stl&L 


DUKE'S  MIXTURE  Granulated 
Tobacco  isTHE  brand  of  VIRGINIA, 
specially  prepared  to  suit  the  taste  of 
American  smokers — to  suit  YOUR 
taste. 

However  expensive  a  tobacco  you  may  be 
accustomed  to  smoke,  we  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  DUKE'S  MIXTURE  Granu- 
lated Tobacco.  It  has  a  freshness,  an  aroma, 
a  "life"  that  only  the  best  "Virginia"  possesses. 

Besides  the  regular  packing,  DUKE'S  MIXTURE  is  also  packed  in 
attractive  8  oz.  glass  jars,  convenient  for  den  or  office,  which  will 
be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  30c  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

^^cjztt^yH^e/tA.tfo6acco  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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(Continued  from  Page  62) 

Then  suddenly,  so  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly that  his  daughter  and  Sobieski  took  a 
step  forward  as  if  they  feared  collapse,  he 
went  weak.  His  knees  trembled  and  his 
eyes  became  blank,  and  little  drops  of  per- 
spiration stood  out  on  his  head.  He  reached 
for  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"I'm  all  right,"  he  said  shortly. 

Sobieski  walked  toward  him.  His  tone 
was  conciliating. 

"And  then,  mon  beau-pere,"  he  said  eas- 
ily, "there's  Edna's  child.  We  want  him 
to  be  born  in  Poland,  or  in  the  old  family 
house  in  Paris  whose  foundations  are  on 
Polish  earth.  We  must  go  over.  He  can't 
be  born  anywhere  else.   He's  a  Sobieski." 

"He's  not  a  Harbord,"  said  the  iron- 
master. 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Now,  don't  you  see?"  Sobieski  made 
a  little  appealing  gesture  with  his  hands,  as 
though  he  were  advocating  common  sense. 
Edna  broke  in. 

"Don't  you  see,  father?"  she  seconded. 

The  ironmaster  nodded  weakly. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  he  said. 

He  walked  toward  the  door  slowly.  They 
made  no  effort  to  stop  him.  They  both 
sensed  that  he  had  been  hit  hard  and  had 
best  be  left  alone.  Halfway  to  the  hall  he 
stopped. 

"I  suppose  you'll  be  wanting  some 
money,"  he  observed. 

Sobieski  winced  and  walked  toward  the 
fire.  He  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it.  The 
old  man,  he  felt,  should  be  more  tactful. 
He  said  nothing. 

"I  see,"  the  ironmaster  repeated.  He 
left  the  room. 

He  made  his  way  upstairs  to  the  big, 
comfortable  bedroom  that  had  been  Anne 
Harbord's  and  his,  and  he  sat  down,  trying 
to  understand  what  had  happened.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  cold,  wintry  gale  of 
fate  was  blowing  and  he  standing  naked 
and  defenseless  before  it,  when  before  he 
had  been  enjoying  the  odorous  warmth  of 
a  spring  day.  They  had  gone  back  on  him. 
They  had  committed  the  unspeakable  evil 
of  treachery.  His  whole  life  he  had  given 
over  to  a  work,  and  now,  with  quitting 
time  at  hand,  he  saw  it  gone  for  nothing. 
The  temple  he  had  reared  to  his  high  god 
they  were  for  using  as  a  house  of  revels. 
And  he  was  old  and  could  not  build  again. 
He  understood  Sobieski  now.  One  glint 
of  the  Pole's  eyes  had  told  him  as  much  as 
though  he  had  seen  a  weapon.  The  Pole 
had  no  sympathies  with  his  ideals,  no  un- 
derstanding, no  intention  of  carrying  them 
out.  He  had  given  his  prince's  blood  for 
the  plebeian's  money,  and  now  he  wanted 
the  consummation  of  the  bargain.  But  the 
ironmaster  had  been  no  party  to  it;  he 
had  seen  things  differently.  There  was  no 
moral  obligation  on  him  to  pay. 

He  looked  at  the  matter  again,  because 
he  wanted  to  do  justice  to  everybody  as 
well  as  to  himself  and  his  people.  Sobieski 
wanted  his  son  to  be  born  a  Pole.  He  could 
understand  that.  Hut  was  it  true?  And  he 
decided  bitterly  it  was  not.  It  was  merely 
an  argument,  brazen  in  its  injustice,  for 
John  Harbord  wanted  Edna's  son  to  be 
born  in  the  Harbord  house  under  the  glamour 
of  the  Harbord  dream.  Why,  he  reflected 
bitterly,  he  would  even  have  to  buy  the 
Pole's  house  for  the  child  to  be  born  in! 
They  wanted  his  money,  his  property,  he 
knew  now  this  Pole,  who  had  no  claim  on 
it  beyond  marrying  his  daughter,  and  this 
daughter,  who  had  inherited  nothing  of  him 
or  of  Anne  Harbord.  They  wanted  to  take 
it  away,  to  spend  it  in  Paris,  in  Warsaw, 
in  Baden-Haden  anywhere  except  in  the 
place  it  was  made.  They  had  no  right  to 
it.  What  of  the  people  by  whose  panting 
lungs  and  tired  muscles  it  had  been  made, 
for  whom  John  Harbord  f<-It  he  held  it  in 
trust?  What  of  them?  he  asked  fiercely. 
What  of  them?  Suddenly,  with  a  great 
throb  of  poignancy,  he  realized  how  old  he 
wan,  and  how  helpless.  What  could  he  do 
against  them?  Should  he  go  hack  to  the 
drawing-room  and  plead?  That  would  not 
do,  he  decided,  willing  though  he  Wll  i<> 
sacrifice  his  dignity  for  his  dream.  He  had 
seen  that  determined  glint  in  Solm-Hki's 
eyes  and  he  knew  nothing  was  of  use  against 
it.  He  could  threaten,  and  browbeat.,  and 
possibly  reduce  them  to  terms;  but  after 
he  was  dead,  what,  was  to  hold  them  back 
then?  The  thought,  of  Edna  tilled  him  with 
a  spasm  of  rage,  and  he  cursed  her  vio- 
lently, forgetting  himself  for  the  moment. 
She  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin. 
She  had  done  parricide.  It  was  no  im- 
pleading with  them,  threatening  them,  co- 
ercing them.   That  was  no  good,  he  said 


over  and  over  again  hopelessly.  That  was 
no  good.  No.  No  good  at  all. 

Down  in  the  drawing-room  Sobieski 
leaned  on  the  mantel  and  gazed  into  the 
fire. 

"It  hit  the  old  gentleman  hard,"  he  said, 
and  he  was  sorry  for  him.  "It  hit  him  hard. 
But  I  never  thought  he  would  give  in  so 
quickly." 

VII 

THEY  had  heard  nothing  of  the  iron- 
master for  a  week  when  Sobieski  got  a 
brief  message  to  bring  his  wife  to  the  works 
on  Saturday  at  noon.  They  knew  he  was 
at  his  club  in  the  evenings  and  in  the  day- 
time at  the  Leonardsville  plant,  but  So- 
bieski was  becoming  worried.  He  was 
afraid  he  would  have  to  search  for  him  and 
reopen  the  issue  again;  but  the  message 
reassured  them.  It  was  typical  of  the  old 
man  to  request  them  to  come  to  the  iron- 
works. He  felt  more  at  home  there  than  in 
his  house  on  Madison  Avenue,  certainly 
more  so  than  in  the  shining  office  on  Church 
Street.  Perhaps,  Sobieski  thought,  he  was 
going  to  argue  with  him  again,  to  try  to  per- 
suade his  son-in-law  to  follow  his  plans,  as 
he  had  done  once  before  solemnly  in  the 
shadow  of  the  plant.  More  likely  he  was 
going  to  hand  over  everything  to  Edna — it 
would  be  there  he  would  like  to  transact 
such  business. 

"I  wish  he  wouldn't  drag  us  down  there 
every  time  he  feels  like  it,"  Edna  was 
grumbling.  A  hard  frost  had  been  out  and 
the  hoar  still  lay  in  minute  crystals  along 
the  countryside.  The  tires  of  the  car 
crunched  as  they  ground  into  the  road. 

"That's  all  right,"  Sobieski  said  lightly. 
He  could  afford  to  meet  a  few  of  the  old 
man's  whims.  He  whistled  lightly  as  they 
spun  along. 

They  drew  up  before  the  great  gate  of 
the  courtyard  and  Sobieski  saw  with  sur- 
prise that  it  was  full  of  workmen.  They 
milled  like  cattle  in  the  small  inclosure. 
They  watched  Sobieski  and  Edna  Harbord 
with  independent  stares  as  they  made  their 
way  through  the  yard,  but  they  paid  little 
attention  to  the  pair,  for  they  were  talking, 
arguing  excitedly,  making  free  gestures. 
Their  voices  rose  like  the  hum  of  a  mill. 
Their  dark,  grimy  features  and  muscled 
shoulders  suggested  that  all  the  concen- 
trated mental  and  physical  strength  of  the 
town  was  gathered  there.  From  their 
jumpers  came  the  heavy  tang  of  oil  and  the 
hard  taste  of  metal.  What  were  they  doing 
there,  Sobieski  asked  himself  suddenly, 
when  they  should  have  been  working? 
Their  presence  disturbed  him.  It  disturbed 
his  wife  too. 

"Jean!"  she  said  suddenly.  "He's 
dead !" 

Sobieski's  heart  gave  a  jump.  The  old 
man  had  killed  himself— he  had  killed  him- 
self because  his  child  and  her  husband  had 
betrayed  him.  Sobieski  tore  the  office  door 
open  with  a  hand  that  shook.  No,  he  was 
wrong,  thank  God!  John  Harbord  was 
there.  But  was  everything  all  right? 

The  long  table  that  was  to  have  been  his 
desk  had  been  shifted  to  the  center  of  the 
floor,  and  about  it  sat  several  people,  as 
though  it  were  a  directors'  meeting.  At  its 
head  was  John  Harbord,  proud,  exultant, 
it  seemed,  a  faint  red  flush  on  his  cheeks 
showing  up  dramatically  against  the  silver- 
ing black  of  his  hair  and  beard.  Beside  him 
sat  Brennan,  the  grim  assistant  manager  of 
the  works,  and  a  little  farther  down  Miss 
Ertle  sat,  busy  with  a  paper  covered  with 
the  hooks  and  angW-s  of  shorthand.  There 
were  other  men  there,  workmen  of  the  expert 
type,  with  the  light  of  inspiration  playing 
over  their  sharp  features,  and  others,  mani- 
festly executives  by  their  heavy  jowls  and 
grave  eyes.  Opposite  each  other,  toward 
the  end,  Sobieski  saw  the  brown  Vandyke 
and  eagle  nose  of  a  famous  surgeon  and  the 
chiseled  features  of  the  Mishop  of  Utica. 
The  quick  hum  of  the  workmen's  conversa- 
tion outside  came  to  them  like  the  buzz  of  a 
power  house. 

"Come  hi  re,  Edna,"  Harbord  said. 

He  raised  a  packet  of  papers.  He  was 
ignoring  Sobieski.  The  pair  of  them  ad- 
vanced to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
stood  there,  feeling  like  prisoners  before  a 
bar  of  justice.  As  he  looked  at  the  men 
present  Sobieski  Haw  that  they  were  labor- 
ing under  Home  form  of  emotion.  Their 
eyes  were  glistening  and  their  hands  fidg- 
eted. Occasionally  they  raised  their  Ih-iuIx, 
and  a  sort  of  dumb  admiration  passed  over 
t  heir  faceH  iw  they  looked  at  John  Harbord. 
Sobienki  tried  to  concentrate  his  Ihought-s. 
to  understand  what,  the  ncene  meant,  but 
the  hum  outside,  now  broken  often  by  an 
unrestrained  cheer,  distracted  him. 


Detachable  Winter  Top 

Gives  Sedan  Luxury 
at  Touring  Car  Price 

THE  1916  Velie  Six  with  this  new  winter 
top  brings  closed  car  luxury  within 

reach  of  every  buyer  of  a  light  Six.  The  top  is  put 
on  in  a  few  minutes,  making  the  car  an  enclosed 
type  of  sedan  effect,  with  warmth  and  comfort  for 
the  coldest  or  stormiest  weather.  Electric  lights. 
Drop  windows.  Whipcord  trimmed.  Perfect  workmanship. 
Both  summer  and  winter  tops  are  included  at  the  price,  $1240. 

Velie  Six      $  1  f\  CS 
Touring  Car      11/  O  O 

The  Velie  Coupe  at  $1750  and  Roadster  at  $1045  complete 
the  Velie  line  for  1916.  Wire  wheels  on  any  model  $70  extra. 
Compare  them  with  light  sixes  at  any  price. 

What  better  can  you  obtain  than  the  V'elie-Continental  unit  power  plant — 
silent,  supple,  adequate  to  every  road  and  grade? 

COMPARE  luxury.  See  and  try  the  Velie  deep-tufted  genuine  leather 
upholstery — long  springs — roomy  streamline  body— mirror  finish  twenty 
operations  deep. 

COMPARE  equipment  with  the  Velie's  highest  grade  complete  equip- 
ment. Remy  two-unit  electric  system — push  button  starting  everything. 

Velie  quality  insured  by  the  great  manufacturing  organization  which  has 
made  Velie  cars  synonymous  with  power,  beauty  and  strength  for  so 
many  years. 

Velie  Motor 
Vehicle  Co. 

125  Velie  Place 
Moline,  111. 


HIADDICn*)  THESCIENCEOFANEW1  IFE. 

MAKKILL);  «;)  ;•«»•  «>".Tr 

Illustrate,]    SiH'fi.tl  hdilion.    1  his 
is  the  moHt  valuahle  hook  on  the  marriage  relation  ever 
Issued.   Circular  giviilK  full  information  sent  free. 
J.  8.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
UU  Kobu  St..  Nuw  York 


PATFNTS  ttnl'  1,1  How.  to  Obtain  a  Patent 
irtl  Lli  1  J  I.,.,  ,,|  patent  Buyers  and  Inven 

tions  Wanted.  $1  .tXMI.IHK)  in  prizes  olleied  tor  inven- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  frit"  opinion  .is  to  patentability. 
Our  four  books  sent  free. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO  ,  Pit.nl  itlji  .111  Ninth.WMhinf  ton.D  C. 


Your  Boy  or  Girl 

may  secure  without  expense  a  course  at  Yale,  Vassal* 
or  any  other  college  or  university,  at  the  New  Knjr- 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  or  at  any  other  musical 
college  or  conservatory,  at  any  agricultural  College, 
business  college,  correspondence  sc  hool,  law  sc  hool, 
medical  college  —  in  fact,  at  any  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  country.  More  than  a  thousand  young 
people  have  already  earned  scholarships.  Any  hoy 
or  jrirl  can  do  as  well.  Write-  for  de  tails. 

Hox  ?.lt>,  I  Jurufinmil  DMMM 

TIIK  CURTIS  PUHI.ISHINf.  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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There's 
no  "IF 
about 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


•  NON-LEAKABLEi 


YOU  will  concede  the  utility  and 
convenience  of  a  pen  that  is 
always  ready  to  write — that  fills 
itself  in  4  seconds — that  suits  your 
hand  exactly — that  can't  leak  or 
blot — that  is  too  simple  to  get  out 
■  of  order. 

The  CONKLIN  with  its 
"Crescent- Filler"  is  exactly  such  a 
pen  —  has  been  for  18  years;  over 
a  million  users  vouch  for  it. 

Your  CONKLIN  must  write 
and  till  exactly  as  you  think  a  pen 
should  write. 

There  is  not  a  single  "if"  about  it 


Any  druggist,  nationer 
or  jeweler  will  icll  you 
a  CON  KM  N  on  thai  sat- 
i  if  act  ion  -or- money  -back 
basis.  iZ  50,  *!.  tl.SO. 
14  and  no. 


Either  it  does  these  things  orjyou 
will  be  furnished  a  new  pen  or^your 
money  refunded 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  293  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


A  \/orafinnal  Plan  The  Executive  Secretary  of  The  Boys' 
**■  TUCailUliai  1  1*3,11  qu1)  Federation  requested  an  appoint- 
R/-vwre'  f'liiVke  ment  for  a  conference  with  us,  as  soon 
lOr  I>OyS  V/IUOS  as  he  heard  of  our  Vocational  Plan. 
After  an  analysis  of  the  plan's  educational  value  and  of  its  practical  helpful- 
ness to  boys,  the  Secretary  urged  us  to  make  our  offer  open  to  all  of  the 
affiliated  clubs,  and  a  few  days  later  the  plan  was 

Endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Boys'  Club  Federation 

who  authorized  the  publication  of  the  following  announcement: 


The  Boy;'  Olul  r«dcrnt1cn,  wishing  to  develop  vocrtlcnal 
training  is,  its  affiliated  Clubs,  and  tc  enrhasise  the 

im,  urtance  of  the  economic  appeal  in  the  uevelopmont  ofBc:  j  

life,  in  on  the  lockout  for  .-setheda  of  prcnotlr.g  ±&*r<iZ±r<juu  ■ 

rurcuant  to  this  polio;.-  the  Sxeeutive  Council  of  the 
Federation  nr.s  oorefully  considered  the  plana  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Ccir'sn;.  for  instructing  boya  in  "inlesmnshlp" , 
and  the  possibility  it  affords  fcr  extending  ti.o  educational 
period  of  a  bey's  life,  and  cordially  endorse  the  plan.  The 
reoocswr.dnticn  of  the  executive  Council  has  been  passed  on 
to  the  Soard  of  Elrectcra  of  the  3oy£ '  CVib  re-ier?tlon  and 
recelve'd  their  nnanlooua  approval. 

T.t  therefore  003aend  to  Soya'  Club  wcrkere  the  proposi- 
tion presented  by  the  Curtis  rublishlng  Coapsny,  or.d  ongg»,st 
that  It  be  carried  out  by  the  forming  of  Sales-mnsMp  Cleaeos' 

or  Cluhs,  th«  leader  tt.  supervise  the  sales  as  nell  ae  dime* 
the  at-idloa  of  the  hoys. 


Executive  Secretary 


pVKRY  BOYS'  CLUB  WORKER  who  is  interested  in  keeping  boys  longer  in  school 
and  in  preparing  them  for  life  should  investigate  our  Vocational  Plan.  If  your  club 
has  more  than  twenty-five  members,  in  a  town  of  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
we  will,  upon  request,  send  a  Special  Representative  to  confer  with  you.  There  will  be 
no  charge.  Or  full  particulars  will  be  sent  by  mail.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 

Vocational  Section.  Box  233 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  Independence  Square.  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


"Here  is  your  money,  Edna,"  Harbord 
was  saying  evenly— "bonds,  mortgages 
and  shares— eighteen  thousand  dollars, 
money  your  mother  had  saved  and  had 
earned  by  investment.  It  will  bring  you  in 
about  twenty  dollars  a  week  —  and  you 
can't  realize  on  the  capital.  That  is  all." 

She  looked  at  the  papers  in  a  dumb,  blind 
sort  of  way.  It  was  evident  she  did  not 
understand.  Sobieski  would  have  to  ask 
for  an  explanation.  He  felt  hot  with  the 
shame  of  it  all.  Harbord  was  looking  at 
him  keenly.  He  felt  the  eyes  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  ecclesiastic  inject  acid  into 
his  skin. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  he  said.  "  My 
wife  doesn't  understand." 

"That  is  all  the  money  she  has  in  the 
world,"  Harbord  explained;  "twenty  dol- 
lars a  week.  I  am  giving  it  to  her." 

"  But  this  is  ridiculous,"  Sobieski  snapped. 

He  turned  away. 

"Why  all  this  comedy?" 

His  teeth  bit  his  lips.  He  was  savage 
at  what  he  thought  to  be  the  light,  melo- 
dramatic revenge  of  the  ironmaster,  the 
shaming  of  him  before  these  strangers. 

"There  are  many  women  in  this  town, 
Sobieski,"  the  ironmaster  replied,  "who 
handle  large  families  on  less.  Edna  is  no 
better  than  they  are.  At  any  rate  she  has 
all  she  can  get  from  me.  I  have  none  to 
give." 

The  bishop  looked  at  Harbord  with  his 
eyes  pursed.  The  manager  was  grave.  The 
secretary  looked  up  with  moist  and  shining 
eyes.  The  doctor  smiled  grimly  in  his  beard. 
But  there  was  purpose  beneath  all  their 
looks.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dingy  office, 
with  its  glaring  lithographed  calendars, 
its  dog-eared  reference  books,  its  chipped 
yellow  furniture,  its  iron  copying  press, 
the  group  at  the  table  might  have  been 
statesmen  in  a  capital  founding  a  new 
dynasty. 

Sobieski  looked  through  the  window  at 
the  silvered  countryside  without.  It  seemed 
cold  and  forbidding,  grim,  relentless,  an 
enemy  that  gives  and  expects  no  quarter. 
Sobieski  blazed  into  sudden  passion.  His 
wife  looked  at  him  with  a  face  that  had  gone 
white  as  lime. 

"You  are  mad!"  he  stormed.  "You  are 
raving!" 

The  physician  raised  his  eyes.  They  were 
slightly  amused.  They  gave  Sobieski  the 
sense  of  cold  insult. 

"You  can  do  nothing  on  that  score, 
young  man,"  he  said  cynically.  "He  is 
sane,  quite  sane." 

Outside  the  hum  of  the  workmen  rose  to 
a  clamor. 

"Bring  him  out!"  they  were  shouting. 
"Old  John!  We  want  Old  John ! " 

Harbord  rose.  He  put  his  hands  on  the 
table.  He  leaned  forward. 

"Jean,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  offered  you 
everything.  You  have  had  your  chance. 
You  lost  it." 

His  brows  knit  together.  His  jaw  tight- 
ened. 

"One  year  ago  I  told  you  what  I  wanted 
you  and  Edna  to  do.  I  wanted  you  to  take 
care  of  my  people.  I  wanted  someone  to 
look  after  them  when  I  was  gone.  You 
promised  me  you  would.  You  refused  a 
week  ago." 

The  humming  outside  rose  and  fell  in 
great  sound  waves  that  resembled  the  in- 
coming of  a  spring  tide.  At  times  the  ticking 
of  the  old  yellow  clock  on  the  wall  was  dis- 
tinct. Again  sound  buffeted  the  windows 
and  doors  like  a  high  wind. 

Above  it  all  the  voice  of  the  ironmaster 
rose  high  and  distinct,  with  the  clear  ring  of 
fine  metal: 

"You  want  money.  I  have  no  money. 
The  money  I  had  was  by  virtue  of  my  posi- 
tion. I  had  the  use  of  it.  So  would  you 
have  had.  But  it  belongs  to  neither  of  us. 


Providence  and  the  work  of  the  men  below 
put  it  in  my  hands.  It  was  there  to  care  for 
them  if  times  became  bad — to  give  them 
work  if  there  was  no  work." 

Somebody  without  was  addressing  the 
men  in  brazen  accents  that  seemed  like  the 
bass  to  the  old  man's  tones.  The  crowd 
roared  like  near  thunder. 

"But  you  would  have  taken  it  and  spent 
it  on  fine  houses  and  on  fast  horses.  You 
would  have  spent  it  abroad.  There  was  no 
warmth  jn  your  heart  for  my  people,  no 
understanding." 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 

"I  gave  it  back  to  them,"  he  concluded 
simply. 

"You  gave  it  back?" 

Sobieski  looked  dazed.  It  was  as  if  Har- 
bord had  announced  himself  as  savior  of  the 
world.  The  listeners  at  the  table  were  like 
carven  figures. 

"I  gave  it  to  them  to  build  hospitals 
for  themselves,  to  build  libraries,  to  give  col- 
lege scholarships  to  their  sons,  to  manage 
themselves  under  the  trustees.  They  will  get 
higher  wages— not  much,  but  enough  for 
more  happiness  and  comfort.  They  at  least 
will  not  misuse  it.  They  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  get." 

A  foreman  mechanic  slipped  through  the 
door.  He  fumbled  with  his  cap. 

"The  men  want  you,  Mr.  Harbord,"  he 
spoke.  "They  want  to  thank  you.  You 
can  hear  them  calling." 

There  was  a  vast  tramping  of  feet  out- 
side in  the  yard. 

"Speech ! "  they  were  shouting.  "Speech ! 
Speech  from  Old  Iron!" 

"I'll  be  out  in  a  minute,  Cameron,"  he 
answered. 

"That's  all,"  he  finished  simply.  He 
took  his  hat,  brushed  it  carefully  and  pre- 
pared to  go  out. 

"I  am  going  to  say  good-by  to  my 
people,"  he  told  them;  "and  then  I  am 
going  to  rest  until  my  time's  here." 

A  great  sense  of  shame  and  degradation 
swept  over  Sobieski  as  he  stood  there.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  before  all  these  people, 
before  the  whole  world,  he  had  been  stripped 
to  the  leanness  of  his  soul.  He  had  been 
shown  forth  as  selfish,  as  treacherous,  as 
base. 

To-morrow  the  news  would  go  sweeping 
through  the  capitals  of  Europe  that  the 
plebeian  ironmaster  had  disinherited  his 
princely  son-in-law.  What  would  people 
think?  he  asked.  They  would  probably 
think  right. 

A  new  flush  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and 
he  looked  at  Edna  Harbord's  white  face  with 
unseeing  eyes.  The  ironmaster  passed  by. 
She  took  a  step  forward. 

"Father!"  she  gasped. 

The  ironmaster  swung  about  to  her. 
His  face  grew  pale. 

"Ah,  Edna,"  he  said  slowly,  "if  you  had 
called  on  your  father  for  help  when  they 
were  betraying  him,  it  would  be  different 
to-day." 

He  left  the  room.  The  others  sat  about 
the  table  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Suddenly 
the  bishop  rose.  He  murmured  something. 
Sobieski  thought  he  was  condoling  with 
him. 

"What  did  you  say?"  he  asked,  looking 
sharply  at  the  bishop. 

The  bishop's  eyes  were  like  ice.  His 
voice  cut. 

"I  was  quoting  of  Tyre,"  he  said.  His 
voice  rang  out  true  and  proud:  "Of  'Tyre, 
the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are 
princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honor- 
able of  the  earth.'" 

A  vast  explosion  of  voices  told  them  that 
the  ironmaster  had  stepped  out  among  his 
people.  They  swung  out  in  a  rushing  cur- 
rent of  sound,  billowing,  swelling,  rising  as 
a  pillar,  like  some  mighty  organ  playing  a 
Gloria. 
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"The  Car  the  Public  Built" 

You — the  great  buying  public — have  been  telling  us  manufacturers  for  years  just  what  you  wanted  in  your  car. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  we  have  listened  to  the  engineers,  who  were  principally  interested  in  perfecting  the  chassis. 
The  body  design,  which  determines  most  of  the  comfort,  convenience  and  beauty  of  the  car,  was  often  left  until  the 
last  minute,  and  did  not  receive  equal  attention. 

Here's  a  car  that  has  been  built  on  a  different  plan.  It's  mechanically  right,  of  course;  and  in  every  other  respect 
we  have  allowed  your  desires  to  govern  absolutely.  And  so  today  we  announce  your  car— the  car  you  would  build 
yourself  if  you  had  your  choice— the 


BRISCOE 

Twenty-four 


You  wanted  beauty,  of  course. 
Benjamin  Briscoe  has  always  said 
that  beauty  is  not  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents — that  it's  just  as  easy  to 
build  a  handsome  body  as  any  other 
kind,  if  you  know  how.  This  new  car 
certainly  proves  it.  When  you  see  it, 
in  its  exclusive  Briscoe  luster-tone 
finish,  you'll  appreciate  that. 

You  wanted  comfort— and  you'll 
be  mighty  comfortable  in  the  Briscoe 
Twenty-four.  Four  full  elliptic 
springs;  sofa -type  springs  in  the 
cushions— it  will  have  to  be  a  pretty 
rough  road  that  bothers  you.  Special 
Briscoe  body-design  gives  you  plenty 
of  leg-room  and  body-room,  too. 

Power  was  another  important  thing 
you  asked  about.    Well,  the  Briscoe 


tt 


The  latest  Briscoe  beauty 


$585 

f.  o.  b.  factory;  electric  stort- 
ing and  lighting;  104-inrh 
wheelbase;  four  full  elliptic 
springs;  full  equipment. 


Twenty-four  has  a  long-stroke  motor 
with  a  3'/r3-mch  bore  and  a  5 '/3-inch 
stroke.  It's  the  same  motor,  refined 
and  improved,  that  gave  such  wonder- 
ful service  in  the  1915  Briscoe  which 
sold  at  $785  and  weighed  2250  pounds. 
The  Briscoe  Twenty-four,  ready  for 
the  road,  weighs  under  1750  pounds. 
You'll  be  surprised  at  how  far  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  will  carry  you,  and  you'll 
learn  some  new  things  about  tire  wear. 

And  you  wanted  an  up-to-date, 
easily-handled  car.  The  Briscoe 
Twenty-four  has  an  absolutely  de- 
pendable two-unit  starting  and  light- 
ing system.  The"  head-lights  have 
dimmers;  the  tail-light  is  next  to  the 
license  bracket.  There's  a  real  one- 
man  top  that  it  doesn't  take  a  Samson 


to  operate;  and  there's  a  tilted  eye- 
saver  windshield.  Demountable  rims, 
too— no  hard  work  to  change  tires. 

Reliability  —  that  was  another 
thing  you  brought  up.  The  Briscoe 
Twenty-four  is  the  product  of  a 
$6,000,000  company,  with  big  plants 
that  make  all  its  parts  under  its  own 
inspection.  And  everything  in  the  car, 
down  to  the  smallest  screw,  has  been 
given  harder  tests  than  you'd  give  it 
in  a  lifetime,  before  it  was  approved. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  special 
features,  too.  For  instance,  the  Gear- 
less  Differential.  That  eliminates 
ninety  per  cent  of  skidding  and  side- 
sway.  In  soft  going,  power  is  always 
delivered  to  the  wheel  on  solid  ground 
—  the  loose  wheel  doesn't  spin. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  catalog  of  your  car  and  check  it  up 
closely  to  see  whether  we  have  incorporated  everything  you  want 

Briscoe  Motor  Company,  110  Wildwood  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

DEALERS :  Thin  new  Brisroe  model  mnkei  the  Briscoe  "o  line  r>f  three  leaders."  For  tlir  Bris<  or  I)r  I.uxr  Eight  IK  nt  V>0  and  the  Dc  Luxe 
Four  38  at  $750  have  won  wide  popular  fovor.  Wr  want  complete  dealer  irpreient  at  ion  in  all  open  territory  and  il  yon'ic  (he  light  man  we 
have  the  right  proposition  for  you.    You  can  readily  sec  that  <|iii<  k  sales  will  follow  the  securing  ol  the  agency.     Wntr  today. 
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-the  first  crush  of  select  Chautauqua  Concords, 
direct  from  the  vine  to  your  glass — with  the  full 
fragrance  of  the  grapes — as  sparkling,  clear  and 

pure  as  the  sunshine  that  ripened  them.    That  is  why 

W 

is  the 

rape  JUICE 

With  the  Better  Flavor 

When  you  buy  Grape  Juice  ask  for  Red  Wing — insist  on  the  brand  that  insures  the  utmost 
in  purity,  quality  and  grapey  flavor.  If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  address  and  S3. UO,  and  we  will  ship  you  a  trial  case  of  a  dozen  pints  by  prepaid 
express  to  any  point  east  of  the  Rockies,  or  for  10c  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  4-oz.  bottle. 

Write  for  booklet  containing  recipes  for  many  grape  delicacies.    It's  free. 
PURITAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

SALES  BRANCHES:        Chicago        New  York        Boston        San  Francisco 

CANADIAN  AGENTS: 

[  &  Peters,  Saint  John.  Nr.  B.    Dunn-Hortop.  Ltd. .Toronto    W.  EL  Escott  Co.,  Ltd..  Winnipeg 
Lymans,  Ltd..  Montreal  A.  fcW.  Smith  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


PAI6 

^Zie  Standard  of  Pa/ue  and  Quality 


FIRST  and  foremost,  let  us  remind  you  that  the 
Paige  Fairfield  "Six -46"  is  a  tried  and  proven 
success. 

It  isn't  necessary  for  us  to  "claim"  that  this  hand- 
some seven  passenger  car  will  render  unfailing  service  day 
in  and  day  out. 

It  isn't  necessary  for  us  to  "claim"  that  it  is  staunchly 
built — mechanically  efficient — superbly  designed. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  definitely  established  by 

thousands  of  American  people  who  own  the  "Fairfield" — 

people  who  have  selected  it  in  preference  to  all  other  light 
Sixes  on  the  market. 

When  you  buy  a  Paige  "Six -46"  today,  you  are  buying 
a  car  that  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  You  are 
buying  a  car  of  known  quality — known  ability. 

In  a  word,  the  "Six-46"  is  an  emi-  current  day — the  current  hour — of  six 

ncntly  safe  automobile  investment.  cylinder  elegance  and  luxury. 

It  is  a  good  car— not  merely  because  In  our  opinion,  no  more  efficient  six 

we  say  so,  but  because  its  owners  have  cylinder  power  plant  can  be  produced 

conclusively  established  this  goodness  and  every  feature  of  the  car  throughout 

in  the  gruelling  tests  of  more  than  a  is  in  keeping  with  the  high  mechanical 

year's  actual  road  work.  standards. 

Other  "Light  Six"  makers  are  now  Above  all,  the  Paige  "Six-46"  is  a 

introducing   1916   models.     Some  of  "sensible"  car. 

these  makers  feature  new  designs — new  ,      ,      '            .,  . 

power  plants-new  engineering  theories.  hlle  there  ha,s  been  considerable  talk 

.     ;                ,  .       lt       .  about  excessively  high  speed  motors, 

In  the  course  of  time,  these  innoya-  we  flat,    refuse  t0            t  such 

tions  may  prove  thoroughly  practical  propaganda 

in  every  way.  .  .  , 

n..4-..~t:itUr,**:  ,  ..„»:iii   Paige  motors  are  built  to  endure,  and 

nutuntiltnattimecomes — untilthese  .  A      ......  .          ...   .  ' 

■        ■        .1                ii .  •   ,      .,,  we  believe  that  it  is  impossib  e  to  recon- 

cars  have  been  thoroughly    tried  out  .,             ■    ,    ,  •  ,    1      ,     ...      .  . 

i         •       .1°    '     .    .  cue  excessively  high  speed  with  mini- 

rn  actual  service— the  prudent  man  j  *                i  • 

•ill     •    i •     i  .     i                     •,.  mum  wear  and  tear  on  working  parts, 

will  be  inclined  to  buy  the  car  with  6  ' 

a  tangible  record  of  accomplishment  It  is  our  policy  in  the  Paige  factory  to 
behind  it.  build  safely  and  sanely.   The  cars  that 
Asit  stands  today,  the  Paige  "Six-46"  we  market  arc  established  successes- 
is  a  thoroughly  finished  product.    By  not  experiments. 

carefully  studying  the  combined  experi-  On  this  basis, we  en  joy — and  shall  con- 

ence  of  owners,  we  have  been  able  to  tinue  to  enjoy — the  absolute  confidence 

proceed  intelligently  in  perfecting  this  of  Paige  owners  and  Paige  distributors 

car  until  It  has  been  brought  up  to  the  the  world  over. 

Fairfield -"Six-46"  $1295 

With  detachable  winter  .  ...         „  „ 

top.  complete        ....  1S4S  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 

PleeMrood    "Six-38". . . .  1050  Detroit.  Michigan 

Cabriolet   I  MM) 

Sedan   IWl 

Town  Car   2250 

f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


The  ratrfield 

•'Six  t(>," 
$1295 


Discerning  Housewives 
and  Bakers 
use  GOLD  M    DAL  FLC 


Others  Plod 


FOR     SALE     BY     ALL     GROCERS.       MANUFACTURED     BY     W  A  S  H  B  U  R  N  -  C  ROS  B  Y     CO.     MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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